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PREFACE 


THE  present  work  originated  in  a  plan,  devised  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  students  of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  to  describe  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  series  of  volumes  all  the  animals  of  New  England,  with  special 
reference  to  their  life  histories.  To  me  was  assigned,  among  other  sub- 
jects, the  volume  on  Lepidoptera,  and  though  the  original  scheme  never 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion  (and  the  design  of  a  titlepage  by  one 
of  our  number,  which  I  still  preserve),  it  has  borne  fruit  in  not  a  few  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  "  The  Zoology  of  New  England,"  by  my  associ- 
ates, —  Messrs.  Allen,  Hyatt,  Morse,  Packard,  Putnam,  Shaler,  and  Verrill, 
to  mention  the  living  only.  Twenty  years  ago  the  present  work  was 
definitely  planned,  announced,  and  begun,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  written  for  fifteen  years;  but  with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
nearly  all  the  histories  of  the  species  have  been  completely  rewritten 
within  the  past  few  years,  in  the  intervals  of  work  in  other  directions. 
This  delay  has  not  been  to  follow  the  sage  advice  of  Horace,  — 

"  Si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripseris,  in  Maeci  descendat  indicia  auris, 
Et  patris  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intos  positis  : "  1 

but  has  been  caused  rather  by  the  "  res  angusta  domi,"  preventing  earlier 
accomplishment  of  my  desire. 

Although  very  much  more  extended  than  I  at  first  contemplated, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  illustration,  the  work  as  completed  is  still 
far  short  of  what  I  could  wish;  insufficient  attention,  for  instance,  has 
been  paid  to  the  differences  in  the  form  and  clothing  of  the  head  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  caterpillar,  though  the  illustrations  of  the  same  will 
partly  atone  for  this  omission.  I  had  also  intended  to  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  minute  texture  of  the  integument  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
made  many  preparations  for  the  purpose,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
introduction  of  this  material. 

It  had  also  been  my  purpose  to  make  extended  comparisons  of  the 
species  described  with  their  nearest  allies  outside  the  region  concerned, 
together  with  critical  discussions,  when  necessary,  to  explain  the  synonymy 

1  Ars  Poetica,  386. 
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employed ;  regarding  these  points,  on  reflection,  as  more  suitable  to  a 
monographic  treatment  of  the  special  groups  themselves,  I  have  generally 
omitted  them  to  make  room  for  what  seemed  more  fitting  and  more 
commonly  neglected.  So  too  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  reinforce  the 
descriptions  of  the  male  abdominal  appendages  (prepared  while  in  Europe) 
by  a  study  of  these  parts  during  life ;  but  the  purpose  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned  in  all  but  a  very  few  instances.  But,  as  it  stands,  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  exhaustive  faunistic  work  on  any  insects  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  Whether  its  completeness  has  interfered  with  its  exactitude, 
or  will  prevent  a  proper  comprehension  of  relations ;  whether  the  work 
is  of  too  encyclopedic  a  nature,  or  is  warranted  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  time  only  will  show.  If  I  have  made  my  descriptions  fuller  than 
usual,  it  is  because  I  do  not  think  our  aim  should  be  simply  to  inquire  in 
what  particulars  a  creature  differs  from  its  fellows,  but  rather  to  ascer- 
tain all  we  can  about  each  sort  of  animal,  its  most  intimate  structure 
and  clothing,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  most  secure  generalizations. 
Such  descriptions  may  seem  unnecessary  to  those  whose  only  aim  is  the 
discrimination  of  species ;  they  will,  I  hope,  prove  of  some  value  to  those 
who  seek  a  knowledge  of  species.  I  have  in  all  endeavored  to  look  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past ;  to  keep  in  their  just  proportions  structure, 
growth,  life  history,  environment,  distribution,  and  taxonomy,  that  neither 
should  say  to  its  neighbor,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  proper  subordination  of  char- 
acters, a  matter  grievously  neglected  by  the  ordinary  student  of  butterflies, 
who,  more  than  any  other  virtuoso,  it  seems  to  me,  shows  the  lack  of  that 
training  which  fits  men  to  be  zoologists  rather  than  entomologists,  — 
entomologists  rather  than  lepidopterists.  Particular  attention  and  just 
criticism  is  therefore  invited  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  insect,  —  egg,  caterpillar  at  birth  and  at  maturity,  and  chrys- 
alis, —  in  the  definition  of  the  various  categories  of  structure  among 
butterflies,  whether  families,  subfamilies,  tribes,  or  genera.  This  is  a 
feature  never  before  attempted  on  any  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  that 
found  here ;  and  though  the  characteristics  have  very  largely  been  drawn 
from  a  limited  fauna,  such  survey  as  has  been  made  of  the  fields  beyond 
warrants  the  belief  that  these  definitions  will  not  require  correction  except 
in  minor  details  or  to  a  slight  degree.  That  a  first  attempt  of  this  sort  will 
prove  to  some  extent  faulty  goes  without  saying.  That  the  old  warning 
cry  of  "  insufficient  knowledge  "  should  longer  stay  endeavor,  ought  to  be 
a  reproach  to  the  naturalist ,  for  herein  lies  the  most  hopeful  field  of  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  American  naturalists  that  with  them,  more 
than  anywhere  in  the  world,  attention  is  paid  to  the  early  stages  and  life 
histories  of  insects.  To  give  precision,  harmony,  and  direction  to  such 
investigations  has  been  one  aim  of  this  work. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  weakness  in  those 
structures  which  naturalists  have  built  and  called  the  classification  of  but- 
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terfliea  i8  due  not  so  much  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  early  stages 
as  to  insufficient  attention  to  what  is  actually  known  and  published  regard- 
ing them.  The  principal  modifications  in  that  structure  must  now  come 
from  a  consideration  of  the  earlier  stages ;  and  though  Denis  and  Schiffer- 
miiller,  in  their  classical  work  on  Vienna  Lepidoptera,  long  ago  wrote,"  Ein 
Aug  auf  dem  Schmetterling,  das  andero  auf  die  Raupen,  so  werden  alle 
Schwierigkeiten  gehoben,"  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  oue  in  ten  of 
those  who,  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  that  was  said,  have  dis- 
cussed the  classification  of  butterflies,  have  ever  made  the  slightest  exami- 
nation of  the  newly-born  caterpillar  of  a  single  buttertly,  or  could  tell  in 
what  points  it  differed  from  its  own  self  at  maturity.  Yet  no  biologist  will 
dispute  that  the  study  of  these  earliest  forms  is  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  study  of  the  mature  caterpillar  for  any  correct  knowledge  of 
the  phylogeny — and  hence  the  classification — of  butterflies.  It  is  only  the 
closet  naturalist,  with  whom  the  world  is  now  done,  that  would  hesitate. 
The  painful  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  one  may  count  on  his  two  hands 
the  names  of  those  in  all  the  world  who  have  ever  contributed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  structural  characteristics  of  butterfly  caterpillars  at  birth. 

It  will  be  thought  by  many  that  some  justification  is  needed  for  the 
course  adopted  in  subdividing  the  different  groups  more  minutely  than  is 
customary.  To  such  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  the  characters  I  havo 
pointed  out  as  pertaining  to  such  groups  and  their  relations  to  those 
placed  above  and  below  them  are  not  in  themselves  a  justification,  then 
I  have  none,  and  no  words  of  mine  could  or  should  alter  such  a  fact; 
if,  however,  these  characteristics  represent  actual  categories,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  such  groupings  make  clearer  the  relations  which  the  life  his- 
tories and  the  distribution  of  the  groups  bear  to  their  structure,  then 
words  are  not  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  one  question  of  such 
complainants.  If  this  minute  subdivision  did  not  affect  the  commonly 
adopted  scientific  names  of  butterflies  (as  it  does  in  many  instances), 
would  any  objection  be  raised  or  any  justification  be  required  ?  If  no 
objection  would  be  raised  (and  who  believes  there  would  ?),  then  is  all 
this  outcry  against  "  fine-drawn  distinctions  "  a  mere  quarrel  about  words 
and  names,  into  which,  as  quite  too  trivial,  I  decline  to  enter.  Call  things 
by  what  names  one  will,  I  only  ask  that  the  facts  of  nature  be  rightly 
interpreted;  and  where  differences  are  found,  that  they  be  given  their 
proper  values  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine  them,  absolutely  regardless 
of  the  effect  it  is  to  have  upon  the  paltry  question  of  names.  Names  can 
never  have  absolute  fixity  until  we  have  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  creatures  they  represent,  and  the  sooner  this  truth 
is  recognized  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  stand  with  those  who  claim  that  all  our  classifica- 
tions are  mere  conveniences,  momentary  artificial  strait-jackets  for  a 
redundant  and  irrepressible  Nature.    In  so  far  as  they  do  not  represent 
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Nature,  they  are  artificial;  but  they,  and  not  Nature,  become  thereby 
inconvenient  In  so  far  as  they  do  represent  Nature,  are  they  natural, 
the  expressions  of  natural  facts,  and  so,  convenient  and  valuable.  We 
gauge  their  value  and  their  convenience  by  the  closeness  of  their  harmony 
with  Nature ;  or,  if  we  do  not,  then  are  our  opinions  worthless ;  but  let  us 
not  suppose  that  Nature  has  yet  revealed  all  her  secrets,  nor  that  she  will 
reveal  them  except  to  the  earnest  and  devout  inquirer. 

As  to  the  nomenclature  actually  adopted,  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union ;  for,  though 
they  contravene  my  views  of  what  would  be  best  at  very  many  points, 
they  seem  to  me,  in  the  existing  divergence  of  views  on  this  subject,  by 
far  the  best  yet  proposed  which  are  likely  to  receive  final  adoption  by 
all.  The  progressive  adhesion  to  their  principles  by  men  holding  very 
diverse  opinions  makes  one  hopeful  of  such  a  peaceful  result. 

I  had  planned  originally  to  introduce  poetical  allusions  to  butterflies 
here  and  there ;  but  the  chance  collection  of  these  citations  showed  them 
to  be  so  much  more  numerous  than  I  had  supposed,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
several  friends,  I  searched  literature  for  its  entomological  specimens,  and 
the  collection  at  last  became  so  extensive  as  to  serve  for  even  more  than  a 
relief  from  the  dry  synonymy  they  followed,  and  to  permit  here  and  there 
a  selection  which  had  some  special  significance.  An  examination  of  the 
list  of  authors  cited,  which  includes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  names, 
will  quickly  show  how  much  more  generally  the  poets  of  our  modern 
world  have  received  their  inspiration  from  the  external  life  of  Nature 
than  have  the  earlier  poets. 

The  butterflies  treated  of  in  the  Appendix  were  introduced  into  the 
work  when  it  was  seen  that  the  fauna  of  New  Englaud  required  but  little 
extension  to  have  it  include  all  the  butterflies  known  to  occur  in  North 
America  east  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  such  as  are  found  only  in  the 
unsettled  parts  of  Canada  or  south  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  It  was, 
however,  an  afterthought  not  entering  into  the  original  plan,  and  could 
not  be  made  so  complete  in  the  important  matters  of  the  history  and 
distribution  of  the  species  without  delaying  the  work  for  the  collection  of 
material ;  it  has  indeed  been  written  during  the  printing  of  the  work. 
To  maintain  a  better  balance,  I  have  therefore  limited  also  the  descrip- 
tive portion,  added  such  notes  as  were  readily  procurable,  though  I  have 
doubtless  overlooked  some  important  matter,  and  have  separated  the 
species  from  the  body  of  the  work,  thereby  warranting  the  running  title 
at  the  head  of  the  earlier  pages. 

A  few  explanatory  words  may  be  added  regarding  some  details.  In 
the  synonymy  of  the  species  I  have  given  only  what  seemed  essential, 
omitting  much  that  had  been  collected,  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  first 
mention  of  the  iusect  under  each  of  the  names  that  had  been  given  it,  and 
adding  to  that  only  the  more  important  citations,  including  especially 
original  descriptions  of  the  early  stages  and  accounts  of  life  histories,  and 
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all  original  illustrations ;  and  also  two  other  kinds  of  references,  —  first,  all 
manuals  in  common  use,  such  as  those  of  Morris,  Fernald,  and  French; 
and  second,  references  to  the  unpublished  illustrations  of  Abbot  and  of 
Glover.  As  regards  the  common  names,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  Excursus 
XXV.  The  measurements  of  the  butterflies  have  been  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  each  sex  separately :  Choice  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
description,  when  the  largest  possible  number  of  specimens  were  collected, 
of  the  largest  and  smallest  individuals  based  on  a  measurement  of  their 
spread  of  wing ;  an  average  specimen  of  what  was  deemed  the  ordinary 
size  was  then  selected  by  the  eye,  and  all  measurements  were  based  on 
these  three  individuals.  This  will  account  for  the  occasional  lacunae 
which  were  never  filled  by  measurements  from  different  individuals. 

There  remains  only  the  pleasing  task  of  thanking  those  without  whose 
generous  and  welcome  aid  my  work  would  have  been  shorn  of  half  its 
value.  From  the  moment  of  its  announcement,  years  ago,  assistance  has 
been  offered  from  a  hundred  sources,  from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
many  of  them  then  entirely  unknown  to  me,  who  sent  notes  and  speci- 
mens of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  of  the  early  stages  of  our 
butterflies ;  so  much  so,  that  at  one  time  it  was  difficult  to  pursue  the 
systematic  outdoor  studies  I  intended,  so  constant  was  the  flow  of  needed 
material.  The  memory  of  those  first  beginnings  of  the  work  will  always 
be  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  in  particular  the  kind  assistance  of  Miss  Clarissa 
Guild  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Harnbly,  W.  Saunders,  C.  A.  Emery,  J.  A.  Lintner, 
C.  E  Hamlin,  and  F.  A.  Clapp,  who  were  constant  in  their  transmission  of 
specimens.  Since  then,  most  important  material  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
received  from  Judge  Chapman  of  Florida,  Dr.  Riley  of  Washington  (both 
of  these  with  abundant  notes),  Messrs.  H.  Edwards  of  New  York,  and 
F.  G.  Sanborn,  F.  H.  Sprague,  and  G.  Dimmock,  of  Massachusetts,  besides 
Misses  Soule  and  Eliot  and  Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliot.  If  I  have  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  mentioned  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  it  is  only  because  I  wish 
to  make  special  acknowledgment  of  repeated  and  constant  favors  through 
a  score  of  years  in  the  gift  and  loan  of  specimens,  and  the  use  of  drawings 
Without  his  aid  the  book  would  be  far  more  incomplete.  Then,  there  are 
many  from  whom  I  have  received  hardly  less  important  favors,  including 
longer  or  shorter  lists  of  captures  with  their  seasons,  which  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  me,  the  loan  or  gift  of  specimens  for  description,  illus- 
tration, or  dissection.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  the  lapse  of  time  since 
some  were  received,  I  can  now  recall  them  all,  but  I  set  down  their  names 
as  they  chance  to  occur  to  me,  and  among  them  will  be  recognized  many  a 
known  entomologist :  Messrs.  J.  G.  Jack,  Holmes  Hinckley,  E.  L.  Morton, 
Roland  Thaxter,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Roland  Hay  ward,  P.  S.  Sprague  and  son, 
James  Angus,  N.  H.  Bishop,  L.  Trouvelot  (who  painted  also  many  of  the 
insects),  C.  S.  Minot,  Profs.  William  Cook,  A.  E.  Verrill,  Sanborn  Tenney, 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Shute,  N.  C.  Greene,  E.  B.  Reed,  H.  Gillman,  W.  V.  Andrews, 
H.  H.  Ballou,  C.  P.  Whitney,  A.  B.  Foster,  Profs.  A.  a  Packard,  F,  L.  Mark, 
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a  I.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Whittemore  and  H.  P.  Nichols,  Messrs.  A.  Babcock, 

D.  W.  Beadle,  S.  Stebbins,  G.  J.  Bowles,  Theodore  F.  McCurdy,  E  Norton, 

E.  L.  Graef,  T.  L.  Mead,  J.  E  Meyer,  P.  11  Uhler,  B  P  Mann,  Wn  C.  Fish, 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Drs.  G.  F.  Waters,  J.  C.  Merrill,  Walter  Faxon,  Win. 
Wittfeld,  Revs.  Q  J.  S.  Bethune,  W.  P.  Alcott,  and  W.  J.  Holland,  Profs. 

G.  H.  French,  C.  H.  Fernald,  T.  C.  ChamWlin,  A.  J.  Cook,  Messrs.  Charles 
Wright,  W.  Howells,  Carl  Braun,  J.  A.  Allen,  M.  W.  Harrington,  G.  W. 
Belfrage,  E.  P.  Austin,  Austin  Bacon,  B.  Billings,  James  Fletcher,  J.  E. 
Chase,  Win.  Couper,  A.  B.  Gmte,  C.  J.  Maynard,  J.  M.  Jones  of  Halifax, 

H.  K.  Morrison,  F.  B.  Caulheld,  G.  M.  Podge,  Profs.  H.  W.  Parker,  F.  P. 
Atkinson,  Lawrence  Bruner,  L.  B.  Gibbes,  Misses  Harrington.  Mary  E. 
Murtfeldt,  Mattie  Wadsworth,  Messrs.  John  Akhurst,  E.  A.  Sehwarz,  C.  A. 
Davis,  H.  H.  Lyman,  W.  D  Marsh,  E  M.  Hulbert,  Baron  Osten  Sacken, 
Drs.  Edward  Palmer,  G.  M.  Levette,  H.  A.  Hagen,  Juan  Gundlach,  George 
C.  Webber,  and  Messrs.  Bobcrt  Howell,  John  McCallum,  Charles  H.  Peck, 
Tryon  Reakirt,  C.  T.  Bobiuson,  A.  W.  S.  Ritchie,  C.  A.  Blake,  L  L  Thaxter. 
E.  T.  Cresson,  O.  S.  Westcott,  E.  A.  Popenoe,  J.  Boll,  James  Behrens,  and 
G.  W.  Letterman.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  favors  received  from  European 
friends, —  the  late  Drs.  Boisduval  and  Herrich-Schaeffer,  Dr.  A.  Speyer,  Herr 
Chr.  Drewsen,  M.  A.  Salle*,  Herr  von  Prittwitz,  Herr  P.  C.  Zeller,  M.  Th. 
Goossens,  and  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  as  well  as  the  authorities  of  the  British 
and  Paris  museums  during  my  visit  to  them.  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  has 
given  me  very  welcome  assistance  with  the  plant  names. 

Acknowledgments  are  given  upon  the  plates,  or  the  explanations  accom- 
panying them,  for  many  favors  from  friends,  which  need  not  be  re]>eated 
here ;  but  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Edward  Burgess  for  his 
kind  aid  in  drawing  for  me  the  abdominal  appendages  of  our  butterflies, 
and  in  most  cases  of  making  the  dissections  himself  at  great  expense  of 
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BUTTERFLIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

THE  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

Repent!  Not  I.   |{c[H'nttMut>  i»  the  welgfat 

<  >f  iiuli>:e>tetl  meal*  eat  ye*tenlay. 

'Ti»  for  large  aiilmnU  that  totft  on  prey, 

Not  for  a  honey-Mppiiu.'  butterfly. 

I  am  a  thing  of  rliy  ini-  ami  n-ilotulilla*. 

The  momentary  rainbow  »n  tin-  -pray 

Made  liy  tin-  tli'tiiKli  riti^'  torrent  of  men'*  lives: 

No  matter  whether  I  am  here  or  there : 

I  -.tin  catch  ninbesuM. 

fimmiiF  Kt.ioT.—  The  Spanish  (;>/pt»j. 

rTIHE  word  buttcrHy  is  a  popular  term  for  a  few  of  the  higher  families  of 
J-  scaly-winged  insects,  or  Lcpidoptera.  Although  for  many  years  sys- 
tematic writers  have  frequently  used  the  terms  Papilionidae,  Rhopaloeera, 
Globulicornes  or  Achalinoptera  with  similar  signification,  the  group  is  not 
a  natural  one.  —  that  is,  as  an  assemblage  of  lepidopterous  insects,  it  litis 
no  equivalents  of  equal  value  and  weight.  The  grouping  is  simply  a  con- 
venience, not  the  expression  of  a  natural  division.  The  four  families  of 
scaly-winged  insects  which  are  thus  assembled  may,  however,  be  usually 
distinguished  in  their  perfect  state  from  the  other  families  by  the  thickening 
of  the  tips  of  their  antennae,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  appear  more  or  less 
clubbed  ;  also  by  the  total  absence  of  any  lateral  appendages  to  the  separate 
antennal  joints  ;  and  by  the  want  of  a  bristle-like  extension  of  the  costal  ner- 
vure  of  the  hind  wings,  by  which  it  is  caught  to  the  front  pair, —  all  which 
features  obtain  in  the  majority  of  other  Lcpidoptera.  They  differ  also,  but 
in  a  very  general  way  only,  in  habits,  butterflies  usually  holding  their  wings 
erect  when  not  in  use,  almost  invariably  flying  only  by  day,  and  in  their 
transformations  seldom  spinning  any  cocoon,  the  hinder  end  of  the  chrysalis 
being  provided  with  little  hooks  by  which  a  firm  hold  is  had  of  a  button 
of  silk  spun  beforehand  to  cling  to  ;  while  other  Lcpidoptera  generally  fly 
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l»y  night,  expand  their  wings  fully  or  even  incline  them  downward*  when 
at  rest,  pass  their  chrysalis  state  in  a  cocoon  or  heneath  the  ground,  and 
have  no  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  chrysalis;  all  these  features,  however,  arc 
liahle  to  frequent  exceptions. 

Together  with  all  other  lepidoptcrous  insects,  the  butterfly  is  well  known 
to  undergo  peculiar  and,  to  outward  appearance,  very  sudden  transforma- 
tions during  its  growth  ;  horn  as  an  egg.  it  emerges  from  it  as  a  worm-like 
animal  called  a  caterpillar,  which  feeds  voraciously  on  the  plant  upon 
which  the  maternal  instinct  has  taught  the  butterfly  to  lay  her  egg.  casts 
its  skin  several  times  in  its  growth,  and  finally,  sloughing  its  integument 
again,  comes  out  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  in  which  the  creature  appears  as  if 
in  swaddling  clothes,  all  its  appendages  neatly  encased  upon  its  breast,  and 
itself  helpless  and  almost  completely  motionless,  —  to  ordinary  view  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  aerial  creature  with  variegated  tremulous 
wings  one  may  see  shortly  afterward  sipping  honey  from  an  open  Hower, 
or  dancing  merrily  in  the  sunlight. 

Changes  similar  to  these  are  now  known  to  occur  throughout  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  they  are  most  familiar  to  the 
impular  mind  and  were  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  insect  tribes  and, 
jKtr  t  .rri  tf<  net  in  the  Lepidoptera. 

Without  entering  in  full  upon  the  characteristics  of  lepidoptcrous  insects 
in  general,  we  shall  in  this  introduction  first  examine  the  general  structure 
of  butterflies  both  external  and  internal,  in  the  various  stages  of  existence, 
as  a  basis  for  a  knowledge  <»f  their  pro|>er  classification.  We  shall  next 
outline  such  a  classification  by  means  of  a  historical  survey  of  former  en- 
deavors :  follow  this  by  a  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  territory  with 
whose  butterflies  and  butterfly  faunas  we  have  most  to  do,  and  close  with  a 
special  investigation  of  the  earliest  beginnings  of  life  within  the  eggs  of 
butterflies,  We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  different  sorts  in 
systematic  detail. 

THE  Ea<;. 

All  Inflect*,  NkcwlM*,  l>rin;r  furth  worm*.  Mtcppt 
:i  certain  jrt'uu*  of  Lull'  i  fli< -,  ami  llu-st-  l>rinv'  f«»rtli 
a  li:inl  »iil>-t:iiut-  r<  .cinblhip  a  irrain  of  Imstnnl 
saffron.  I>ut  wlilrli  int.  rnallv  i>  li<|iii.|. 

Ahutotlk,  T'fjl-r's  trantlntinn. 

External  characteristics  (I'i.atks  64-69). 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  composed  externally  of  a  thin  pellicle,  separa- 
ble into  the  base,  walls  and  micropyle;  the  first  is  usually  Hat,  destitute  of 
special  markings,  serving  simply  as  a  field  of  attachment  ;  the  walls  are 
variously  sculptured  and  compose  the  rest  of  the  egg,  excepting  the  minute 
micropyle,  which  occupies  the  very  summit,  and  is  made  up  of  a  rosette  of 
excessively  minute  cells. 
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These  eggs,  though  always  circular  or  roundly  polyhedral*  in  section, 
van"  greatly  in  sha|>e,  ami  art*  classed  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  work 
into  l>aml-sha|H'd,  glohular,  tiarate  and  hemispherical.  The  first  are  the 
most  common,  vary  much  in  proportionate  height  and  are  usually  also 
rihhcd  vertically,  the  rihs  varying  in  onr  species  from  eight  to  thirty  or 
forty  in  immher.  the  former  ohtaining  in  some  species  of  Vanessidi,  the 
latter  in  Knrema.  Where  the  rihs  run  from  hase  to  summit,  the  spaee 
between  them  is  always  hroken  up  into  quadrate  cells,  hy  much  more  fre- 
quent and  generally  more  delicate  raised  transverse  lines.  Hut  the  character 
of  the  rihs  varies  in  different  species  almost  as  much  as  the  form  of  the  egg 
itself;  and  while  some  of  these  eggs  are  two  and  a  half  times  higher  than 
hroad,  the  height  of  others  exceeds  their  breadth  by  very  little  :  some  are 
thimhlc-sha|>cd,  sugar  loaf-,  tlask-  or  acorn-shaped,  while  others  arc  even 
fusiform  :  so  the  rihs  may  either  he  coarse  and  heavy,  or  delicate,  strongly 
compressed  and  greatly  elevated  ;  they  may  he  as  large  at  their  edges  as  at 
their  hases,  or  wcdge-sha|>ed  ;  the  cross  lines  are  usually  very  delicate,  hut 
in  a  few  series  they  vie  with  the  vertical  rihs  in  stoutness  and  near  or  upOD 
the  summit  of  the  egg  are  often  much  heavier  than  elsewhere.  Barrel- 
shaped  eggs  occur  in  even"  family  excepting  the  Lyeacnidac. 

Glohular  eggs  occur  only  in  the  Satyrinae,  Nymphalidi.  and  Papilion- 
inac.  They  are  always  a  little  flattened  at  the  hase.  The  surface  is  either 
simply  rugose,  as  in  the  1'apilioninae  :  or  covered  with  very  minute  and 
very  inconspicuous  cells,  as  in  some  Satyrinae  :  or  is  hroken  up,  as  in  Nym- 
phalidi, hy  very  high  and  thin  partition-walls  into  pretty  regular  deep 
hexagonal  cells,  from  the  angles  of  which  thread-like  filaments  project  to  a 
considerahle  distance. 

Hemispherical  eggs  are  onlv  known  in  the  1'amphilidi,  and  among  them 
we  find  great  uniformity.  The  surface,  apparently  smooth,  is  hroken  up  hy 
exceedingly  delicate  lines  into  minute,  usually  hexagonal  cells,  the  floor  of 
which  is  profusely  filled  with  shallow  microscopic  punctulationg. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  genus  1'aruassius  among  l'apilionidac, 
not  found  in  eastern  America,  tiarate  or  echinoid  egg*  are  confined  to  and 
include  all  of  the  Lyeacnidac,  hut  in  one  genus,  lleodes,  the  hase  of  the 
egg  is  hroadened  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  only  hy  sufferance  that  it  can 
he  class«-d  here  ;  it  is  rather  demicehinoid  ;  the  surface  of  tiarate  eggs  is 
nearly  always  hroken  up  into  cells  of  varying  size  separated  hy  distinct 
heavy  walls,  which  are  sometimes  of  uniform  height  throughout,  at  others 
produced  at  the  angles  into  tuliercles  presenting  on  close  examination  a  very 
different  effect. 

The  egg  shell,  w  ithout  taking  into  account  the  increased  thickness  which 
is  often  given  to  a  large  part  of  the  surface  hy  ridges  ami  rihs,  is  always 

•Doherty  wy»  thai  lathe  Ea*t  Indian  i.y-  probably  menu  •imply  that  the  eelU  are  exce*- 
eacakl,  IVritu..  the  »v<r  i>  hcxnliedrul,  which     chcly  large  and  few. 
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moderately  heavy  and  tough.  It  seems  to  Ik?  thinnest  in  the  Vanessidi, 
but  the  presence  of  high  thin  ribs  prevents  one  from  readily  examining 
through  the  shell  the  nature  of  the  contents  or  the  condition  of  the  embryo. 
In  the  Pamphilidi,  it  is  unusually  thick  and  at  the  same  time  opaque,  while 
in  some  of  the  Lyeaciiidae,  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  sometimes  excessively 
heavy,  especially  on  the  crown  of  the  egg. 

The  centre  of  the  summit  is  always  occupied  by  the  micropyle  (Plates 
(67-69),  a  system  of  delicate  microscopic  canals,  usually  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  which  radiate  from  a  minute  pit  in  the  very  centre,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  which  is  to  convey  into  the  egg  spermatic  threads  for  its  fertiliza- 
tion. Around  these  is  a  rosette  of  minute  cells,  the  character  of  which  in 
the  Pamphilidi  differs  but  little  from  ordinary  cell  structure  excepting  in  its 
delicacy.  In  nearly  all  butterflies  it  occupies  an  inconsiderable  (Kiition  of 
the  summit  of  the  egg  and  in  some  species  is  either  so  minute  or  obscure 
as  with  difficulty  to  Ik?  seen  at  all,  excepting  under  the  most  favorable 
light.  Usually  it  is  slightly  depressed,  and  in  some  cases  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  profound  pit,  but  in  others  the  contour  of  the  shell  is 
not  disturbed  by  its  presence.  The  cells  generally  increase  in  size  from  the 
centre  outward,  and,  although  sometimes  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
arranged,  especially  the  central  ones,  in  a  definite  pattern,  are  more  com- 
monly crowded  rather  confusedly  together. 

Internal  changes,  as  seen  externally. 

Having  been  unable  to  improve  my  opportunities  of  studying  the  embry- 
ology of  butterflies,  and  almost  nothing  being  known  concerning  the 
changes  they  undergo  within  the  egg,  I  am  forced  to  content  myself  here 
with  bringing  forward  the  following  brief  statements  concerning  such  phe- 
nomena as  may  be  witnessed  through  the  usually  rather  opaque  shell.  This 
I  the  less  regret  as  I  have  obtained  the  kind  cooperation  of  Dr.  Woodworth, 
whose  special  study  of  the  etnbryological  history  of  EuvanesM  antiopa 
will  appear  in  the  closing  section  of  this  Introduction. 

The  changes  which  transpire  within  the  eggs  of  butterflies,  as  viewed 
through  the  external  envelope,  may  be  said  to  indicate  rudely  four  distinct 
stages  of  development  ;  all  of  these  stages,  excepting  perhaps  the  last  at  its 
close,  are  often  greatly  or  entirely  obscured  from  view,  either  by  the  opacity 
of  the  shell  itself,  as  in  some  of  the  Pamphilidi,  or  by  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  rough  sculpturing  of  the  outer  surface,  as  in  the  Lvcaeninae, 
liasilarchia,  Pieris  and  tin?  Argynnidi,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  the  more 
delicately  marked  Vanessidi. 

In  the  first  period  the  contents  are  homogeneous,  just  as  when  they  arc 
laid,  when  only  a  pure  color,  shining  through  the  integument,  can  be  seen  ; 
this  condition  lasts  but  a  short  time,— doubtless  much  shorter  than  appears 
from  the  indications  which  can  penetrate  the  shell ;  a  certain  change  makes 
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its  appearance  in  from  two  to  four  (lavs  after  deposition,  or  in  from  one- 
thin]  to  one-0CveDth  of  the  total  duration  of  the  embryonic  life.  In  Eurv- 
mus philodice  a  change  was  first  noticed  in  forty  two  hours  after  deposition, 
so  that  the  first  Stage  occupied  about  one  third  of  its  life.  In  Orcvonis 
alope  no  difference  was  noted  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  or  after  one 
seventh  of  its  oval  existence  had  elapsed. 

The  first  change  of  color  proclaims  the  advent  of  the  sin,, id  ju  rioff.  in 
which  a  uniform  alteration  is  noticed  in  every  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
egg. —  probably  the  period  known  to  cmbryologists  as  that  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  blastoderm  or  cellular  layer  takes  place  ;  it  is  indicated 
externally  either  by  a  uniform  dotting  of  the  whole  surface  with  specks  of 
a  deeper,  usually  reddish,  color  giving  to  the  egg  a  new  tint  :  or  by  a 
simple  change  of  color,  its  cause  being  obscure.  In  Orcvonis  alope  for 
example,  the  color  changes  from  honey  yellow  to  a  pale  pink  color;  in 
Euphydryas  phaeton  (64::l7)  •  the  original  yellow  becomes  strongly  tinged 
with  brown  ;  in  Eurvmus  philodice  the  yellow  yields  to  a  pale  salmon  ;  in 
Limochores  taunias  the  change  is  from  pale  green  to  a  pale  wood-brown 
tinged  with  green  :  in  the  last  case  a  closer  inspection  shows  this  alteration 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  deep  vinous  flecks  scattered  over 
the  whole  egg  ;  sometimes  these  are  reduced  to  mere  dots,  at  others  they 
are  larger,  while  ill-defined  streaks  are  distributed  over  the  surface  with 
great  irregularity  and  no  apparent  meaning.  This  pcrit>d  is  of  even  shorter 
duration  than  the  preceding.  In  Eurvmus  philodice  it  lasts  but  fourteen 
hours  :  in  Limochores  taumas  four  or  five  ilays  ;  but  the  usual  term  is  one 
or  two  days.  In  Ancvloxvpha  numitor,  the  first  two  stages  occupy  two 
days  and  a  half. 

The  thinl  period  is  first  indicated  by  a  decided  and  significant  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  spots  or  of  the  tints.  Either  there  is  simply  a 
distinction  between  the  poles,  or  more  commonly,  an  aggregation  of  the 
flecks  into  larger  more  or  less  irregular  s|>ots,  forming  a  narrower  or  broader 
band  around  the  middle  of  the  egg,  at  equal  distances  from  the  base.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  which  doubtless  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  the  germinal 
band,  the  organs  and  parts  of  the  future  caterpillar,  whether  they  are  in 
their  primordial  condition  or  have  assumed  the  contour  and  divisions  of  the 
growing  insect,  lie  wholly  in  an  annulus  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  base 
of  the  egg;  this  seems  almost  impossible  in  the  elongated  fusiform  egg  of 
Eurymus  philodice,  but  I  see  no  reason,  from  the  observations  I  have 
made,  to  believe  that  this  embryo  departs  in  any  way  from  the  general  law. 
This  period  is  generally  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  occupying  in  nearly 
all  the  sjiccics  I  have  observed  fully  one  half  of  their  embryonic  life  ;  in 
Limochores  taumas,  however,  it  occupies  but  two  or  three  days  of  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  usually  passed  in  the  egg.    In  Euphydryas  phaeton  the 

•  Bfack  faeed  numeral*  refer  to  the  plate;  other*  to  the  lixure*  on  the  plate. 
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accession  of  thin  stage  is  marked  by  an  a  Iteration  of  the  previously  uniform 
brown  to  a  brown  wliieli  is  of  si  rich  purplish  hue  ahove  and  dark  yellowish 
below,  a  change  whieh  seems  to  inerease  in  intensity  as  growth  advances. 
In  all  other  observed  species,  the  change  is  somewhat  different.  In  Kury- 
mus  philodicc  the  uiiit'orm  salmon  is  exchanged  lor  a  broad  central  band  of 
bright  reddish  orange,  the  opposite  poles  being  yellow.  In  Ancyloxypha 
numitor  (66:;5.">)  irregular  ragged  patches  of  deep  orange  red  make  their 
appearance,  encircling  the  egg  with  an  archipelago  of  color.  In  Limo- 
chores  taninas  the  change  is  indicated,  first  by  an  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  reddish  lh  cks  which  now  con g rebate  in  the  upper  half  of  the  egg. — 
a  change  which  seems  analogous  to  that  referred  to  in  Kuphydryas  phaeton  ; 
then  by  their  collecting  into  streaks  similar  to  those  of  Anevloxipha  numi- 
tor, running  irregularly  in  every  direction  :  and  finally  by  their  still  greater 
concent  nit  ion  into  a  broad  spot,  such  as  will  next  be  described  in  Krvnnis 
inetea.  In  this  latter  sjiccies  the  opacity  of  the  shell  docs  not  permit  the 
earlier  stages  to  be  witnessed  ami  the  first  indication  we  have  of  any  change 
is  the  appearance  of  an  obscure  fuscous  band  or  cloud  across  one  side  of 
the  eggi  extending  from  the  extreme  base  a  little  way  over  the  summit,  its 
edges  full  and  rounded  :  afterward  it  contracts,  occupying  only  the  middle 
of  the  side. 

There  arc  then  indications  of  at  least  three  successive  stages  in  this 
period,  TO.,  the  [Hilarity  of  tin-  contents,  the  appearance  of  a  central 
annulus  and  the  definition  of  a  large  lateral  spot  ;  the  first  two  correspond 
to  the  formation  of  the  primitive  hand  and  the  last  to  the  definite  construc- 
tion of  the  head.  The  duration  of  the  first  stage  seems  to  he  shorter  than 
that  of  the  two  succeeding  ones,  which  are  ahoitt  equal  in  length. 

The  l'apilioninae,  owing  to  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  shell,  offer  better 
opportunities  for  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  their  eggs  than  the 
Ilespeiidae.  I  have  not,  however,  taken  special  note  of  their  earlier  life. 
In  both  Papilio  polyxenes  anil  Euphoeadcs  troilus  the  Hecks  and  streaks 
arc  dark  green  and  reddish  brown,  ami  in  the  latter  jmrtion  of  this  period 
assume  a  definite  arrangement,  sketching  in  a  vague  way  the  contour  of 
the  enclosed  larva,  whose  coil  is  visible  from  the  summit  of  the  egg :  the 
dermal  appendages  seem  to  be  formed  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  should 
anticipate,  and  through  means  of  them  the  parts  can  be  more  readily  recog- 
nized :  in  this  instance,  as  I  believe  in  all  other-,  the  colored  flecks  are  more 
clearly  indicated  on  the  side  of  the  larva  nearest  the  summit  of  the  effffand 
appear  as  little  papillae  or  tongues,  often  spatulate  in  form,  projecting  from 
the  body  ami  so  overlapping  each  other  as  to  form  an  intricate  net-work. 
At  this  time,  the  close  of  the  third  period,  the  half-formed  larva  lies  in  a 
coil  around  the  egg-shell,  reclining  upon  its  side,  its  head  and  hinder  ex- 
tremity in  juxtaposition  and  in  the  same  plane. 

The  change  to  i\w  fourth  and  final  period  is  a  very  short  one,  and  in 
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this  period  the  larva  attaint*  its  embryonic  maturity  by  exceedingly  rapid 
growth ;  the  eireuit  of  the  egg  no  longer  sutKccs  fur  it*  more  extended  body 
and  the  head  gradually  moves  n  little  upwards  and  inwards,  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  anterior  segments  slide  over  the  upper  portions  of  the  posterior 
ones  and  the  head  occupies  the  centre  of  the  summit  of  the  structure:  in 
this  position  the  larva  is  to  he  found  just  hefore  emerging. 

Twenty-four  hours  hefore  hatching,  the  egg  of  Kuphocades  t  roil  us  shows 
the  beginning  of  this  stage;  the  mandihles  of  the  larva  may  then  he  plainly 
Men.  hanging  separated  from  cadi  other  like  ordinary  appendages,  while 
the  head  is  just  l>eginuing  to  twist  inwards:  subsequently  the  animal  is  so 
coiled  in  the  v<*tZ  that  the  middle  line  of  the  mandihles  (their  serrated  edircs 
rolliiiLT  over  each  other  like  cog-wheels)  lies  directly  over  the  suture  which 
separates  the  fourth  ami  fifth  segments  of  the  ahdomcn  :  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments  are  so  hent  as  to  bring  the  head  against  the  abdominal  rings,  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  on  the  front  of  the  head  lying  just  nt  or  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  summit  of  the  egg,  the  hairs  of  the  subdorsal  ahdominal  series 
are  directed  toward  and  interlap  those  of  the  opposite  sides,  excepting  on 
the  two  terminal  segments  where  they  are  directed  posteriorly.  All  this 
growth  is  effected  in  a  single  day.  during  which  the  larva  frequently  changes 
its  |M»sition  by  twirling  in  the  shell,  a  movement  probably  produced  by  the 
aid  of  the  dermal  appendages  of  the  body;  these,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
are  peculiar  to  this  stage  of  the  insects  lite,  heing  lost,  not  indeed  at  the 
exit  from  the  egg-envelope,  hut  at  the  first  moulting  of  the  larva. 

In  Krynnis  mctea.  Limochorcs  taiimas,  ami  douhtlcss  all  the  other  Pnni- 
philidi.  where  the  third  period  is  marked  hy  a  lateral  hlotch.  the  change 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  period  is  indicated  hy  a  removal  of  this  patch 
to  the  summit  of  the  egg  and  the  appearance  within  it  of  n  darker  smaller 
spot, — the  mandihles.  In  Krynnis  mctea  this  patch  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  up|KT  third  of  one  side  of  the  egg  anil  the  upper  half  of  the  other 
side  :  the  darker  spot  included  in  it  is  transverse  and  rcnitonn  and  occurs  on 
that  side  where  the  patch  is  largest,  a  little  ahove  the  middle  of  the  egg. 
In  Kuryinus  philodiee  the  change  is  indicated  hy  the  assumption  of  a  plum- 
beous hue  and  in  Kiiphydryas  phaeton  hy  a  growing  paleness  at  the  hase 
and  of  dingincss  at  the  summit  of  the  egg.  In  nearly  all  these  instances 
the  change  occurs  within  a  day  of  hatching,  hut  in  those  hutterflics  which 
remain  a  long  while  in  the  egg  state  (excluding  of  course  those  which  hiber- 
nate,  ami  which  have  not  heen  brought  at  all  under  consideration),  this 
period  may  last  for  two  or  three  days.  In  butterflies  which  I  have  studied 
the  duration  of  the  egg-state  in  the  summer  varies  from  five  to  twenty-seven 
days. 
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THE  LARVA  OR  CATERPILLAR. 

Morn.  Iiml,  with  just  <>■"'  ln»tinct, — that  of  crowtlt: 

Her  iiunlity  «a»,  <-:iii>r|>il1iir-lik<'. 

To  nll-uncrriiiL'l.v  wlivt  h  Icnf 

Ami  without  iiitVnui»»ioii  fcitl  her  till. 

lli>4-t>iitc>  thi'  1'nintfil  IV.nwk,  or  Ix-liko 

Tlx-  ItrlinMolii  -w  iiifr.  W  ben  time  of  year  gbOVk]  Mlit  ; 

Ami  *tl;»  a  fibril  (nay  ciiloinoli>i;l«t>) 

of  >ii'kni'.«H.  whcu'tlip  iTcnturc  Ktoj>H  it*  men  I 

(Mil-  mlinitr.  cither  to  look  up  »t  hi  iivcn. 

Or  turn  ankle  for  change  of  ailment. 

Haowxixu.—  Iltil  O<tton  Si'jht-V'ip  Country. 

External  form  and  characters. 

Caterpillars  of  butterflies  (litter  in  no  single  feature  from  those  of  moths. 
In  general,  they  may  be  said  to  be  long,  cylindrical  and  uniform,  usually 
more  or  less  flattened  beneath,  and  to  decomposed  of  two  regions,  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other, — n  head  and  a  body  :  the  former  is  a  homy,  com- 
pact, more  or  less  appressed,  globular  ease  bearing  numerous  appendages 
about  the  oral  orifice;  the  body  is  divided  into  thirteen  nearly  equal  fleshy 
scinncnts,  the  anterior  three  of  which  form  the  future  thorax,  bearinir.  each  a 
pair  of  more  or  less  horny  five-jointed  legs,  armed  at  tip  with  a  simple  claw  ; 
the  others,  which  form  the  future  abdomen,  being  provided  on  the  third  to 
the  sixth  ami  the  last  segments  with  a  pair  of  stout  fleshy  prolegs  or  stumps, 
bearing  at  the  tip  a  series  of  minute  hooks  ;  all  the  segments  of  the  body 
are  provided  with  hairs,  tubercles,  spines  or  filaments,  and  some  with  lateral 
openings, — the  spiracles  or  breathing  pores. 

The  head  and  its  appendages  (87:1c).  The  head  is  divided  by  a 
suture  into  two  lateral  halves,  but  near  the  middle  of  the  front  tliis  suture 
divides  and  leaves  between  its  forks  a  triangular  space,  the  frontal  triangle 
or  elypeus,  which  is  often  characteristically  marked  :  it  is  down  this  middle 
suture  that  the  head  splits  when  the  integument  is  cast  for  pupation  ;  at 
previous  exuviations  the  head  is  cast  entire,  but  at  the  final  moult  the  two 
halves  are  parted  ;  just  within  and  parallel  to  this  forked  suture,  forming 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  frontal  triangle,  is  another  more  deeply  impressed 
line,  which  would  readily  he  taken  for  the  suture,  since  the  markings  are 
distributed  in  relation  to  this  rather  than  to  the  other  :  it  is,  however,  simply 
the  reverse  of  an  interior  ridge  for  the  support  of  muscles  ;  the  true  suture 
is  almost  always  very  inconspicuous  ami  can  often  hardly  be  discovered  in 
the  earlier  larval  stages  (78-80).  The  two  can  best  lie  seen  in  Anosia. 
dust  below  the  triangle  and  its  broad  as  its  base  is  a  very  short  piece,  gen- 
erally inconspicuous  and  welded  to  the  triangle,  most  distinct  in  the  Paptli- 
oninae,  called  the  epistoma,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  the  labium  is 
attached  ;  the  latter  is  usually  bilobed  by  a  very  deep  excision  of  its  front 
border,  generally  narrower  than  the  epistoma,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a 
fleshy  hinge,  is  always  broader  than  long  and  moves  freely  back  and  forth 
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u|Hin  the  mandibles,  the  upper  base  of  which  it  server  to  protect.  The 
mandibles,  one  on  either  side,  are  composed  each  of  a  short,  very  stout, 
tumid,  horny  plate,  broadening  from  the  base  apically,  its  apical  edge  more 
dense,  and  either  straight  and  chisel-like  or  somewhat  serrated,  the  teeth 
usually  triangular  (86  :32).  Behind  the  mandibles  lies  the  basal  portion 
of  the  maxillae, — a  fleshy  mass  bearing  a  large  but  short  and  somewhat 
mammiform  joint ;  this  in  its  turn  bears  an  inner  and  an  outer  palpus  ; 
the  inner  is  ordinarily  much  the  less  conspicuous,  and  consists  of  only  one 
or  two  joints,  which  generally  resemble,  but  are  smaller  than,  the  penulti- 
mate or  the  apical  two  joints  of  the  outer  palpus  :  the  latter  usually  consists 
of  three  joints,  the  apical  two  at  least  being  of  a  partially  horny  consistency, 
each  of  them  cylindrical,  equal,  and  usually  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  last  being  always  minute  and  frequently  almost  ini|>ereeptible. 
These  two  palpi  arc  crowded  together  just  at  the  base  of  the  mandibles. 
Occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  head  lwtween  the  basal  jvortions  of  the  opposing  maxillae,  is  the 
labium  ;  its  basal  portion  resembles  that  of  the  maxillae ;  it  bears  apically 
on  either  side,  just  within  the  inner  base  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  a  pair  of 
minute,  slender,  two  jointed  labial  palpi,  the  basal  joint  of  which  is  com- 
paratively long,  the  apical  very  minute  ;  between  these  two  the  apex  of  the 
labium  is  peculiarly  developed,  l>eing  tumid  ami  bearing  on  n  swollen  base 
a  small,  conical,  slender,  depending,  horny  tube,  forming  the  spinneret, 
through  an  orifice  in  which  the  fluids  pass  when  the  insect  spins  silk.  The 
antennae,  lying  just  outside  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  are  composed  of 
four  joints;  the  basal  joint  large,  fleshy,  mammiform,  pressed  upon  by  the 
base  of  the  widely  expanded  jaws  ;  the  second  much  smaller,  usually  half 
as  long  as  broad,  and  having  a  somewhat  horny  consistency  ;  the  third 
slenderer  than  the  second,  much,  sometimes  thrice,  longer  than  broad,  cy- 
lindrical, nearly  equal,  abruptly  truncate  and  bearing  sit  its  tip  a  very  long 
tajKiring  bristle,  usually  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  antenna ;  beside 
this  bristle,  but  not  in  the  middle,  is  situated  an  exceedingly  minute  fourth 
joiut,  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  ocelli  (86:2-1,25)  are  situ- 
ated just  behind  and  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  antennae.  They  gener- 
ally have  the  appearance  of  smooth  hemispherical  warts,  some  larger  than 
others  and  occasionally  somewhat  protuberant,  six  in  numl>er  in  most  ma- 
ture caterpillars,  of  which  five  arc  generally  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  open 
and  regular  curve,  whose  convexity  is  forward  and  whose  anterior  limit  is 
frequently  marked  by  a  slightly  impressed  line ;  the  sixth  lies  behind  the 
others  though  at  no  great  distance  ;  the  genera  differ  somewhat  in  the  varied 
relations  and  exact  position  and  size  of  the  ocelli. 

The  head  varies  greatly  in  general  contour,  especially  about  the  summit, 
which  is  occasionally  produced  into  long,  |K>inted  horns,  or  bears  elongated 
thorny  tubercles  or  stout  prickly  spines.    It  is  also  generally  covered  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent  by  papillae  or  tubercle*  bearing  short  or  long  hairs, 
or  else  hairs  are  found  arising  directly  from  the  surface  :  for  hairs  in  some 
form,  either  sessile  or  seated  on  papillae,  are  always  found  upon  some  part 
of  the  head  ;  even  of  the  Lyeacnidae,  where  this  region  is  retraetile  within 
the  first  thoracic  segment  (78-80). 

I  have  here  deserilx-d  the  head  as  it  appears,  not  in  its  morphological 
relations.  There  can  he  no  question  that  ideally  the  head  is  composed  of 
several  segments,  most  of  which  hear  a  single  pair  of  inferior  organs  homo- 
logons  to  legs,  such  as  the  jaws,  maxillae,  ete.  So,  too,  I  have  spoken  of 
an  outer  and  an  inner  maxillary  palpus,  and  in  treating  of  the  imago  shall 
refer  to  a  single  pair  as  //re  maxillae  :  hut  much  confusion  has  arisen  among 
entomologists  in  the  application  of  these  terms  ;  ideally,  and  sometimes 
actually,  the  maxillae  of  insects  hear  three  palpi,  any  one  of  which  may 
become  specially  developed  and  receive  the  name  of  maxilla,  while  the 
others  are  termed  palpi  ;  thus  the  organ  called  maxilla  in  one  group  is  not 
always  strictly  homologous  to  what  beam  that  name  in  another  group. 
These,  however,  art-  not  subjects  for  discussion  here,  and  are  only  mentioned 
to  prevent  misapprehension. 

The  body  and  its  appendages.  The  body  is  composed,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  thirteen  segments  (Compare  Packard,  Am.  nat.,  xix  :  .'{OK). 
The  integument  is  only  occasionally,  and  in  special  areas,  of  a  corneous 
nature,  being  usually  more  or  less  leathery  ;  the  intimate  structure  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable,  as  shown  by  Minot  (Arch.  mikr.  anat.  lM(i),aind  would 
doubtless  furnish  excellent  points  of  distinction  and  affinity  if  carefully 
Studied.  The  rings  of  the  body  resemble  each  other  essentially,  although 
they  may  bear  very  different  organs  or  vary  considerably  in  size ;  the  first 
and  the  last,  however,  often  differ  from  the  others  in  their  general  appear- 
ance more  than  the  rest  do  among  themselves.  The  first  is  attached  to  the 
head  by  a  continuation  of  its  more  or  less  coriaceous  mtemnnent,  and  varies 
more  than  any  of  the  others  in  size  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Lycaeninae,  it  is  very 
tumid  and  permits  the  head  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  within  its  folds;  or 
the  segment  partially  covers  the  head,  as  in  the  Papilioninae,  and  hears  a 
pair  of  extensible  scent  organs:  at  other  times  it  is  extremely  small,  form- 
ing as  in  the  Hesperidae,  a  sort  of  neck  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  :  and  then  the  upper  surface  is  usually  covered  in  part  by  a  horny 
shield.  The  armature  borne  by  the  first  segment  generally  differs  from 
that  upon  the  other  segments,  being  more  diminutive  in  size  or  less  con- 
spicuous in  nature.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  some  Argynnidi,  a  part  of 
it  is  more  conspicuous.  The  terminal  segment  differs  from  the  others  more 
by  reason  of  its  position  than  from  any  other  cause:  frequently  it  is  simply 
rounded  behind;  at  other  times  it  develops,  as  in  Chlorippe  and  the  Saty- 
rinae,  a  pair  of  backward  projecting  tapering  prolongations;  very  often  it  , 
has  a  slight  central  tuberculated  extension.     Usually  the  hairs  an;  longer 
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ii|Mtn  this  segment  than  upon  amy  other  :  and  like  the  first  segment  it  seldom 
it' ever  hears  appendages  of  quite  the  same  diameter  as  the  rest  of  the  hotly. 
>\'ith  these  exceptions,  however  (and  the  presence  or  adasence  of  legs  and 
spiracles)  the  joints  of  the  body  are  very  similar  to  each  other.  They  nun- 
he  divided  into  thoracic  and  nhdominal  according  as  they  belong  t<>  these 
prospective  regions,  the  former  bearing  each  a  pair  of  legs,  the  latter  hear- 
ing prolegs  only,  and  always  on  the  third  to  the  sixth  and  on  the  tenth 
nhdominal  segments. 

The  legs  (87:13)  arc  five-jointed,  the  basal  two  joints  usually  large  and 
fleshy,  the  apical  three  generally  coriaceous  or  horny,  longer  than  broad, 
the  last  armed  with  a  simple,  small,  hent  or  curved,  often  heeled  claw. 
The  prolegs  (86 :27,.'5I  ;  87  :'2\ )  consist  of  two  very  large,  fleshy,  short 
and  stout  joints,  the  apical  hearing  on  the  inner  side  of  its  tip  a  pair  of 
thickened  pads  moving  laterally,  the  outer  and  sometimes  the  inner  of  which 
hears  a  strongly  curving  row  of  minute  hooks  :  the  ventral  prolegs  arc 
directed  downward,  the  amil  pair  or  that  of  the  tenth  segment  both  down- 
ward and  backward  ;  the  latter  are  also  a  little  larger,  anil  the  pad  provided 
more  ahnndantly  with  booklets.  The  long  hasal  portion  of  the  booklets  is 
lightly  imbedded  in  the  skin  aiaul  the  exscrted  portion  is  slender,  strongly 
curved  and  hooked,  the  hook  sometimes  hhant  and  sometimes  pointed;  they 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  single,  sometimes  in  double  or  triple  rows,  and 
apparently  can  be  extended  somewhat  at  will ;  the  tip  of  the  foot  between 
the  paids  may  be  so  inflated,  especially  in  the  Papilioninae  and  Hesperidae, 
as  to  bring  the  rows  of  hooks  outside  and  thus  the  pads  can  be  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure,  the  animal  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  any  object  upon 
which  it  is  standing,  and  also  readily  disengage  itself.  The  hooks  arc 
always  numerous,  thickly  crowded,  and  increase  in  number  with  age ; 
sometimes  ais  many  as  one  hundred  arc  found  on  each  foot. 

Hreathing  pores  or  spiracles,  sometimes  called  stigmata,  occur  only  on 
the  first  thoracic  and  first  to  the  eighth  abdominad  segments*  ;  thev  arc 
situated  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  sides,  in  the  centre  or  slightlv  in 
advance  of  the  centre  of  the  segments,  and  consist  of  straight  slits  trans- 
verse to  the  body,  mirrounded  by  a  thickened  lip,  the  outer  margin  of 
which  is  usually  oval  and  frequently  raised  :  the  spiracles  of  the  first  tho- 
racic and  eighth  abdominal  segments  are  frequently  higher  than  the  rest, 
especially  in  the  Lycaeninae  and  Hesperidae,  and  also  often  larger. 


•  In  some  Lepidoplera.  at.  in  tin1  young  cat- 
erpillar of  l'aniphila  m  a  aid  an . s  pi  rnr  les DM?  Ik- 
found  on  tin-  second  and  third  tbondo  seg- 
ments :  and  in  many  other*  there  are  fal*e  spir- 
acle*. ha\ing  no  connection  with  the  nir  tul>cs 
of  the  interior,  which  ramify  in  these  teg- 
menta, as  will  he  seen, quite  a*  in  others.  My 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  occasional 
presence  of  true  spiracles  on  the  hinder  th<»- 
raek  segment*  of  lepidopterous  larvae  hy  I>r. 


Algernon  (oolldgc  of  England,  through  Kev. 
Mr,  Dei  fins  of  Exeter.  On  drawing  Dr.  Paek- 
ard's  notice  to  the  subject  he  discovered  the 
clustered  tracheal  tul>es  though  witliont  ex- 
ternal sign  of  spiracles  in  the  larvae  of  one  of 
the  Spldngidae  and  in  phttysamia  ceeropin 
(Am.  Ut.,  v  ill :  581).  I  Wlieve  these  la«t  may 
is?  found  in  nil  Lepidoptera.  Ill  the  perfect 
insect,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  uiesothoracic 
spiracle. 
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The  thoracic  and  abdominal  segment*  also  differ  frequently  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  armature  home  by  the  segments,  ami  whether  these  consist  of 
simple  or  eoinpttnnil  spines,  tnhereles,  hristle-hcnring  papillae,  or  Heshy 
filaments,  they  are  usually  arranged  in  several  definite  longitudinal  series; 
hut  such  series  are  frequently  broken  at  the  division  between  the  thoracic, 
and  abdominal  segments,  a  subdorsal  abdominal  series,  for  instance, 
becoming  laterodorsal  on  the  thoracic  segments;  sometimes  also  a  series 
is  limited  to  one  or  the  other  region.  On  this  account  and  in  order  to  give 
greater  precision  to  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  caterpillars,  I  have  here 
adopted  a  uniform  nomenclature  to  designate  the  precise  height  on  the  body 
at  which  the  serial  ap|x>iidages  occur,  as  follows  :  ttorm?  or  mediodorsal 
for  a  line  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  *tiijnntt<tl  for  a  line  pass- 
ing along  the  spiracles  ;  lateral  for  a  line  midway  between  these  two  ;  lut- 
erodorml  for  a  line  midway  between  the  mediodorsal  ami  the  lateral ; 
subdorsal  for  a  line  between  the  mediodorsal  and  laterodorsal  :  tutprttlttttrtil 
and  in fYafitfr  rrtf  for  lines  just  above  ami  below  the  lateral  :  IrtterosfitftmUtU 
for  a  line  midway  between  the  lateral  and  stigmatal  ;  ttupnutiffHintftl  ami 
iiifi'a*ti<jiitutal  for  lines  just  above  and  below  tin-  stigmatal ;  cittrnt  or 
Dtrrftorentrffl  for  a  line  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  Im>11v  ;  su/treutnil 
for  a  line  close  to  it ;  tftferonnfrtil  for  one  still  further  removed  from  the 
medioventral :  and  venl  runt  iff  niuhil  for  any  between  this  and  the  infrastig- 
matal  line.  The  necessity  for  precision  is  greatest  above  the  spiracles,  for 
the  armature  of  the  caterpillar  is  found,  at*  would  be  expected,  almost 
entirely  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  All  of  our  butterfly  caterpillars 
are  clothed  with  hairs,  although  in  the  l'apilioninae  and  Kuploeinae  they  aits 
so  short  ami  delicate  as  to  leave  the  creature  a  naked  appearance,  and  in 
addition  to  this  most  of  them  have  other  tegumentary  appendages  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  ;  their  arrangement  affords  admirable  generic  char- 
acteristics which  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  appropriated. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  character  of  the  arma- 
ture both  of  the  head  and  body  enormous  differences  will  be  found  between 
the  young  and  mature  larvae  of  the  same  species, — differences  which  until 
recently  appear  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  fact  juvenile  cater- 
pillars in  their  first  stage  may  be  tersely  said  to  differ  gcnerically  from 
themselves  at  a  mature  epoch.  In  some  the  change  becomes  an  abrupt 
one  at  the  first  moult :  in  others  it  is  brought  about  by  comparatively 
slight  alterations  at  successive  moults.  The  differences  consist,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  presence  in  some  juvenile  larvae  of  papillae,  emitting  hairs,  some- 
times of  excessive  length,  arranged  in  definite  scries,  all  of  which  entirely 
disappear  at  maturity,  the  body  being  then  clothed  only  with  short  uni- 
formly distributed  hairs  seated  on  papillae  ;  or,  to  take  another  instance, 
the  head  of  a  newly  born  caterpillar,  covered  with  several  large  tubercles 
which  entirely  destroy  the  regularity  of  its  contour,  gives  place  to  a  well- 
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rounded  head  whose  summit  hears  a  pair  of  excessively  produced  conical 
np|>cndagcs  ;  or  again,  hairs  seated  on  papillae  arranged  in  definite  series 
in  a  juvenile  caterpillar  may  l>c  supplanted  by  thorny  spines,  arranged  also 
in  definite  rows  in  the  mature  larva,  hut  occupying  an  entirely  different 
|M>sitiun  from  the  series  seen  in  the  young.  An  examination  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  ImhIv  of  this  work  will  afford  many  other  instances  quite  as 
striking  as  those  given  :  and  from  the  ohservations  of  others  on  many  dif- 
ferent groups  of  insects  1  am  inclined  to  helieve  that  this  is  hut  a  too  partial 
statement  of  a  general  law.  (Compare  plates  70-73  with  74-77;  see  also 
plate  86.) 

Besides  the  clothing  or  armature  of  the  ImhIv  proper,  there  is  another 
feature  which  may  draw  our  attention  for  a  moment.  Kaeh  segment  is 
divided  into  sections  or  sub-segments,  as  perhaps  they  may  he  called*  by 
transverse  creases  which  extend  around  the  entire  ImhIv  excepting  the  ven- 
tral surface  ;  it  is  as  if  the  division  lines  hetween  adjoining  segments  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  free  motion  of  the  creature.  These  creases,  which 
have  greater  or  less  distinctness  and  depth,  are  found  in  allied  insects  at 
the  same  place,  so  that  even  some  groups  of  considcrnhle  size  may  he  char- 
acterized hy  the  numher  of  the  sections  into  which  the  principal  body  seg- 
ments are  divided.  As  a  general  ride  these  are  nearly  the  same  on 
successive  segments  of  the  hody.  hut  the  thoracic  segments  often  differ 
from  the  ahdominal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ami  the  first  ami  last  seg- 
ments of  the  hody  rarely  agree  with  the  others.  In  the  follow  ing,  note  is 
made  only  of  the  distinction  seen  in  the  ahdominal  segments. 

In  a  few  caterpillars  these  segments  do  not  seem  to  he  divided  at  all. 
Such  are  our  native  l'apilioninae  with  which  also  the  gerontogeie  Thais 
agrees,  although  some  of  the  allied  genera,  Parnassius,  Doritis  and  Ismenc, 
have  three  or  four  sul>-divisions.  The  same  simplicity  is  found  in  the 
Chrysophanidi  :  and  indeed  the  same  is  the  case  to  a  nearly  complete  extent 
in  all  the  Lyeacninae  though,  excepting  in  the  Chrysophanidi.  they  arc 
often  faintly  separahle  into  two  suhseginents.  The  only  genus  of  Lemon  ii- 
nae  which  I  have  hecn  ahle  to  examine,  the  Kuropean  Xemeohius,  also  has 
two  suhseginents,  though  the  hinder  of  the  two  is  again  sulHlivided  equally. 
So,  too,  all  the  Argynnidi  and  Melitaeidi  have  too  suhseginents,  the  anterior, 
as  is  nearly  the  universal  case,  considerably  larger,  excepting  that  in  our 
species  of  Brent  his  the  hinder  euhsegment  is  again  divided.  The  Ilclicoii- 
inae  agree  with  the  Argynnidi,  while  in  the  Kuploeinac  not  only  is  the 
hinder  half  subdivided  into  two  suhseginents,  hut  the  anterior  half  as  w  ell, 
though  somewhat  obscurely.  The  next  degree  of  complication  is  found  in 
the  remaining  Xymphalinae  which  have  four  suhseginents.  the  anterior  the 
larger  and  always  hearing  the  principal  armature,  the  hinder  portion  being 
subdivided  into  three  smaller  suhseginents.  Anaea,  however,  has  the 
hinder  portion  sulKlividcd  into  four  suhseginents.    It  is  curious  to  note  in 
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tlii.-*  connection  that  Lihythea  haw  four  subsegments.  as  in  tho  Inilk  of  the 
Xymphalinac,  although  in  this  case  tin-  four  subsegments  arc  of  nearly 
cijiial  size.  In  the  remaining  Nvinphalidac,  that  is,  in  the  Satyrimic.  we 
find  a  decided  difference,  the  front  subse«fincnt  onlv  a  little  larger  than  the 
rest  or  scarcely  larger  at  all,  and  the  whole  segment  divided  into  six  suit- 
segments.  A  single  exception  onlv  has  heen  noted  in  the  fifteen  sjMties  that 
I  have  been  ahle  to  examine,  and  that  is  in  the  European  Hippanhia  hvper- 
anthus.  which  has  only  four  subsegments,  tin-  front  one  no  larger  than  the 
others,  while  janira,  placed  next  it  by  some  European  entomologists,  has  the 
normal  number.    Closely  agreeing  with  them  are  the  Picrinae  which  usually 

have  six  subsegments,  hut  in  the  Kuropcan  A] atria  the  hist  two  are  hardly 
separahle.  A  curious  exception  however  is  to  he  found  in  the  Antho- 
charidi,  which  usually  have  seven  subsegments,  including;  our  own  genutia, 
though  the  European  belia  has  hut  six  suhsegmcnta,  and  the  species  of 
Zcgris  only  five  and  the  last  two  of  these  scarcely  separable  from  each  other. 
In  the  lowest  family  we  find  a  distinction  between  the  Ilcsperidi  and  the 
l'amphilidi  in  the  greater  number  of  subsegments  belonging  to  the  latter 
group.  The  Ilcsperidi  usually  have  five,  the  first  of  them  the  larger. 
Hut  our  Ilesperia  montivagus  has  only  four  ami  the  same  is  the  ease  with 
two  species  of  Thanaos,  peisius  ami  lucilius,  while  Thanaos  juvenalis  and 
another  unknown  species  agree  completely  with  the  bulk  of  the  Ilcsperidi. 
The  I'amphilidi  on  the  other  hand  have  seven  subsegments,  though  a 
remarkable  exception  appears  to  occur  in  the  Euro|tean  Adopaea  lincola,  in 
which  the  subsegments  behind  the  first  appear  to  la-  paired,  so  that  there 
arc  here  but  three  where  ordinarily  there  arc  six. 

Finally  a  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  the  glands  having  their 
external  opening  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  These  may  be  divided, 
perhaps  naturally,  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  occur  upon  the  tho- 
racic ami  abdominal  segments.  Thoracic  glands  arc  apparently  found  iu 
the  caterpillars  of  all  butterflies  though  they  are  best  know  n,  as  they  are  the 
most  striking,  in  the  caterpillars  of  the  l'apilioninae.  Here  they  arc 
found  on  the  dorsal  surface,  bear  the  name  of  osmateria,  and  consist  of 
a  fork-shaped  sac  which,  ordinarily  drawn  entirely  within  the  body,  may 
be  almost  instantaneously  thrust  out  through  a  transverse  slit  in  the  first 
thoracic  segment.  This  organ  when  thus  extruded  is  generally  of  a  bright 
color  and  exhales  a  more  or  less  decided  odor  differing  according  to  the 
Species,  being  scarcely  perceptible  in  Eaertias  and  varying  through  all 
degrees  of  ottensiveness  to  a  truly  sickening  stench  in  Iphielides.  The  con- 
struction of  this  organ  has  been  described  in  somewhat  different  terms  by 
Studer  and  Klcmcnsicw icy..  It  is  really  a  development  of  the  integument 
and  the  cells  at  its  base  are  glandular,  their  secretion  being  perhaps  dis- 
charged through  pores  of  the  adjoining  euticuln.  "It  may  be  assumed/ 
says  Dinunock.  "that  the  odorous  secretion  accumulates  in  the  invaginatcd 
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horns  and  is  freed  l>y  their  exsertioii."  When  withdrawn,  this  organ  lies 
with  one  of  its  horns  on  either  interior  side  of  the  body,  extended  backward 
to  the  first  aUbnrnim!  segment  according  to  Kicmensicwicz,  but  to  the  thin] 
according  to  Studcr,  who  both  Studied  the  same  species.  I'apilio  maehaon. 
IJoth  agree  that  ii  delicate  ninsele  i*  attached  to  the  tip  of  each  horn,  whieh 
has  it-  insertion,  Recording  to  Studcr  on  the  dorsal,  but  according  to  Kle- 
incnsiewicz  on  the  vent  ml  side  of  the  Imdv.  It  is  hv  this  inuselc  that  the 
osmaterin  are  withdrawn,  and  this  explains  why.  during  withdrawal,  one 
may  move  <|iiite  independently  of  the  Other,  and  that  the  invagination 
begin*  at  the  tip.  The  extrusion  of  the  osmaterin  is  presumably  brought 
about  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  body,  which  forces 
the  fluids  of  the  body  into  the  reversed  osmaterin.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
all  the  butterflies  which  do  not  jm»scss  osmaterin  are  furnished,  as  far  as  1 
have  examined,  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  first  thoracic  segment,  directly 
in  front  of  and  between  the  first  pair  of  legs,  with  a  more  or  less  prominent 
extensile  bladder-like  vesicle  (86  :"5fi ;  87 :10),  which  when  withdrawn 
presents  a  transverse  slit  very  similar  to  that  whieh  is  (bund upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Papilioninac  j  and  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  Papilioninac 
possess  this  inferior  vesicle,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  organ  may  have 
a  similar  object  :  but  its  precise  use  has  never  been  clearly  made  out,  though 
it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Bonnet  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  abdominal  glands  are  of  two  types,  and.  as  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  arc:  found  only  in  the  single  subfamily  Lycaeninae.  One  of  these 
tyjK-s  (87:1!')  is  very  similar  to  the  inferior  glands  of  the  first  thoracic 
segment,  but  is  found  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  of*  the 
seventh  abdominal  segment  and  is  indicated  by  a  transverse  slit  at  this 
point,  through  which  there  may  be  occasionally  protruded  a  minute  globular 
vesicle,  whieh  seems  to  secrete  a  fluid  of  some  sort,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  point 
of  great  attraction  to  ants.  This  vesicle  probably  exists  in  all  the  Lyeae- 
nifli  as  well  as  in  some  Theclidi,  and  though  it  hns  not  been  found  in  any 
of  our  C'hrvsophanidi  it  does  occur  in  the  Kuropean  Thestor  bnllus. 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  gland  there  are  found  in  some  species  lateral 
extensile  organs  or  caruncles,  which  may  be  seen  upon  the  sides  of  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  (86:11;  87  Ml, If).  These  consist  of  exten- 
sile organs  which  when  fully  exserti'd  are  cylindrical,  with  a  rounded  sum- 
mit U'sprinkled  with  spiculiferous  needles  :  excepting  in  Thestor  ballus  1 
have  been  unable  to  find  them  in  any  group  besides  the  Lycaenidi  and 
here  they  are  by  no  means  invariably  present.  These  curious  appendages 
were  first  observed  by  l'etzhold  and  the  attraction  to  ants  of  the  central 
gland  found  upon  the  segment  in  front  was  first  noted  by  Esper.  Whether 
any  odor  accompanies  the  extrusion  of  these  lateral  organs  of  the  eighth 
abdominal  segment  is  uncertain.  In  the  Indian  Curctis  tbetys  (figured  by 
Horsfield,  Cat.  Lop.  K.  I.  Co.  i,  pi.  12.  fig.  ."» —  not  7  as  stated  in  expl.  pi.). 
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as  explained  to  me  explicitly  by  Mr.  de  Xiceville,  they  form  immense  non- 
retractile  pillars,  doubling  the  height  of  the  IhhIv  m  this  point ;  or  rather 
the  body  is  tlms  elevated  ami  from  the  summit  of  the  pillars  "issue  when 
alarmed  two  lung  filaments  or  tentacles  fringed  with  very  long  hairs  .  .  . 
which  it  whirls  around  with  altogether  astonishing  rapidity,  doubtless  to 
frighten  away  ieheunmon  flies."  The  caterpillar  Mr.  de  Xiceville  tells  me  is 
ni)t  attended  1>V  ants,  and  then-fore  probably  lacks  the  .-lit  in  the  preceding 
segment.*  In  our  species  the  caruncles  are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be 
visible  without  a  lens,  but  as  pointed  out  by  Diminock  their  accompaniment 
by  hairs  exposes  still  more  surface  to  the  air,  and  this  gives  a  better  chance 
for  spreading  any  odors  which  they  may  secrete.  Both  this  organ  and  the 
osmatcria  are  so  constructed  as  to  present,  says  Dimmock,  "the  greatest 
economy  in  the  use  of  an  odorous  fluid  .  .  .  by  exposing  suddenly  a  large 
surface  moistened  with  the  fluid  to  the  surrounding  air." 

It  is  in  every  degree  probable  that  other  abdominal  glands  will  be  found 
in  caterpillars  just  from  the  egg,  for  the  flaring-tipped  hairs  serially 
arranged  with  which  so  many  juvenile  and  some  adtdt  caterpillars  arc 
clothed  (e.  y.  l'icris)  may  frequently  be  seen  under  the  inieroscoi»c  to 
exude  at  the  tip  a  droplet  of  fluid,  the  source  of  which  can  only  be  pre- 
sumed, as  in  similar  appendages  in  lower  Lcpidoptcra,  to  lie  in  a  gland  at 
the  base  of  the  hair,  which  is  always  mounted  upon  a  conical  papilla. 
Hut  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  writer  has  yet  ventured  either  cx|>eri- 
muntation  or  discussion.  Other  structures  in  the  caterpillars  of  various 
Lycaeninae  at  birth  may  possibly  have  sonic  similar  purpose. 

Internal  organization  (Plate  62). 

In  considering  the  external  crust  of  the  caterpillar  and  its  appendages, 
we  have  been  able  by  its  very  organization  to  examine  each  part  separately 
without  confusion  ;  for,  by  the  division  of  the  body  into  distinct  regions, 
and  of  the  regions  into  separate  rings,  each  bearing  its  s|>ecial  appendages, 
the  mind  can  readily  locate  these  and  recall  them  when  necessary.  The  same 
will  also  be  found  to  be  true  of  the  future  stages  of  the  animal's  existence. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  the  internal  parts,  the  ease  is  generally 
different  ;  for  both  now  and  later  the  organs  run  in  a  longitudinal  course 
through  the  body  and  disregard  in  great  measure  not  only  the  jointed  struc- 
ture but  even  the  regional  distinctions  of  the  body.  To  systematize  our 
examination,  therefore,  we  must  treat  them  differently,  and,  separating  them 
into  natural  subdivisions  according  to  their  functions,  discuss  them  in  that 
sequence  which  promises  to  give  us  the  clearest  conception  of  their  use. 

As  the  basis  of  the  whole,  we  have  the  structural  framework  of  the 
animal,  its  outer  crust  ;  and  since  power  of  movement  is  the  primal  need 

•The  flret  Bi-jniicnt  on  tin-  right  in  Hon*-  Mng  retracted  Ix'iicath  It,  and  so  altogether 
Brill's  tk-urr  fan  the  first  thoracic,  the  heud     out  of  sight. 
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of  a  living  creature,  we  shall  first  consider  the  muscular  system,  through 
which  the  framework  and  its  npiiondages  arc  moved ;  next  we  shall  take  up 
the  digestive  system,  the  province  of  which  is  to  prepare  crude  nutriment  for 
the  insect ;  the  further  preparation  of  this  nutriment  by  oxygenation 
requires  that  we  should  follow  with  the  respiratory  system  ;  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nutriment  over  the  body  by  the  circulatory  system  completes 
the  circuit  of  the  relation  of  food  to  the  creature  ;  but  whether  the  natural 
action  of  these  systems  lie  voluntary,  as  in  the  first  mentioned,  partly 
voluntary  ami  partly  involuntary,  as  in  the  second,  or  wholly  involuntary, 
as  in  the  last  two,  they  all  require  to  be  brought  into  relation  to  the  will  of 
the  animal,  or  their  vital  action  ceases  ;  we  shall  therefore  consider  next  the 
nervous  system,  the  seat  of  volition  and  sensation.  \\*c  shall  follow  this 
with  the  glandular  or  secretory  system,  since  its  sole  independent  represen- 
tative is  the  organ  which  serves  to  secrete  silk,  by  means  of  which  the 
caterpillar  is  able  to  walk  where  it  needs  to  procure  nourishment.  These 
are  all  the  systems  which  have  to  do  simply  with  the  life  of  the  individual, 
but  there  is  still  another,  the  reproductive,  which  must  take  the  highest 
place  as  related  to  the  life  of  the  species ;  though  in  the  caterpillar  this 
remains  in  an  embryonic  condition,  a  condition  of  preparation  for  future 
development ;  and  finally  we  shall  consider  briefly  the  cellular  system, 
whose  extreme  development  is  confined  to  the  larval  stage  and  is  intimately 
related  to  all  the  other  systems. 

Muscular  system-  The  muscular  system  of  caterpillars  consists  almost 
entirely  of  flat  ribbons  of  simple  muscular  fibre.  For  convenience  sake, 
and  also  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  natural  classification,  they  may  be  divided 
into  those  occurring  in  the  head  and  those  confined  to  the  laxly. 

The  head  is  mostly  filled  with  conical  muscular  bundles,  attached  by 
their  bases  to  the  upper  and  lateral  jwrtions  of  the  posterior  two-thirds, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  vault 
of  the  head  ;  the  apices  of  these  conical  masses  converge  toward  the  middle 
longitudinal  line  of  each  hemisphere,  and  then  pass  downward,  terminating, 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  head,  in  a  white,  glistening,  tendinous  cord,  lying 
just  behind  the  optic  nerve  and  reaching  down  into  the  mandibles,  which 
they  serve  to  close.  The  extensors  of  the  mandibles  are  attached  behind 
and  below  the  ocelli,  and  pass  directly  to  the  outer  base  of  the  mandibles, 
which  they  enter  by  means  of  a  tendon  attached  to  the  interior  wall  of  the 
same.  The  retractors  of  the  labrum  are  slight,  flat,  muscular  ribbons, 
attached  at  one  extremity  along  the  whole  of  its  upper  interior  edge  and  at 
the  other  to  the  facial  triangle ;  the  labium  is  drawn  inwards  by  a  double 
muscle,  which  starts  above  from  its  attachment  along  each  side  of  the 
median  suture  above  the  facial  triangle,  and  passes  freely  downwards,  the 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  confluent,  diminishing  in  breadth  downward,  and 
terminating  in  a  single  tendon  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  labrum. 
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A  band  or  ribbon,  made  up  of  simple,  longitudinal,  parallel,  muscular 
fibres,  collected  into  two  contiguous  stripe,  the  inner  the  narrower,  runs 
.from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  near  the  skin,  between  the  spiracles 
and  the  ventral  side  of  the  body.  In  Kuphoeades,  however,  the  double 
strips  form  on  each  side  one  broad  ribbon  made  up  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  independent,  similar,  contiguous  cords.  Kach  strip  is  properly 
made  up  of  a  series  of  bands,  one  to  each  segment,  extending  across  its  entire 
length,  and  they  are  permeated  by  minute  tracheal  vessels  running  mainly 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  From  the  anterior  end  of  the 
inner  strip  of  each  segment,  a  slender  muscular  strap  runs  obliquely  to  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  line  of  the  segment,  Beneath  the  insertion  of  the 
longitudinal  bands  sets  of  nearly  parallel  but  slightly  converging  hands 
run  to  the  ventral  line  at  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  succeeding,  or  at 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  same,  segment.  Above  the  spiracles,  on  each  side, 
are  three  slightly  oblique  muscular  ribbons,  the  lowermost  lying  nearer  the 
integument  than  the  others,  its  lower  edge  touching  the  base  of  the 
tracheae.  These  three  strips  are  not  continuous  on  succeeding  segments, 
but  the  innermost  broadens  posteriorly  and  becomes  two  in  the  succeeding 
segment,  its  inner  half  repeating  the  same  on  the  next  segment  and  so  on. 
Beneath  all  these  longitudinal  bands,  as  seen  from  within,  |.  p.,  lying 
nearer  the  integument,  and  at  the  anterior  edge  of  each  segment,  a  narrow- 
transverse  belt  encircles  the  whole  body,  passing  at  the  stigmata!  line  over 
the  longitudinal  tracheal  vessel  which  unites  two  contiguous  spiracles,  and 
strapping  it  to  the  integument. 

The  flexor  muscles  of  the  true  legs  originate  in  the  body  just  l»encnth 
the  origin  of  the  outer  of  the  two  longitudinal  muscular  ribbons  of  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  extend  to  the  opjMisite  wall  of  the  segment. 
The  muscles  of  the  prolegs  consist  of  flat  bands  forming  a  muscular  coating 
to  the  walls  of  the  legs,  passing  in  a  direct  line  downward,  narrowing  as 
they  go ;  they  do  not  cross  each  other,  nor  pass  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
legs,  but  arc  entirely  simple. 

Passing  now  to  the  muscles  attached  to  the  internal  organs,  we  find  the 
coating  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  mere  film,  overlaid  by  delicate  parallel 
strips  of  muscular  fibres  crossing  diagonally  in  opposite  directions  ;  besides 
these  there  are  longitudinal  muscles  arranged  in  sets,  each  set  separated 
from  its  neighbors  and  composed  of  several  slender  bands,  traversing  the 
entire  length  of  the  stomach  ;  those  next  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lines  are 
more  prominent  than  the  others  and  on  the  anterior  an-  larger  than  on  the 
posterior  half ;  sometimes,  however,  the  transverse  encircling  muscles  nre 
more  highly  developed  than  the  longitudinal :  the  sets  on  the  dorsal  lines 
are  united  into  a  double  band  at  the  anterior  extremity  and  pass  to  the 
oesophagus,  where  they  are  more  w  idely  separated  :  the  oesophagus  is  pro- 
vided also  with  other  longitudinal  muscles,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  trans- 
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verse  encircling  bands.  Tin'  hi  in  II  intestine  is  covered  with  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal  hands  of  thick,  white  and  glistening  muscular  tissue  ;  at 
its  anterior  end  especially,  where  the  alimentary  canal  is  great  lv  constricted, 
it  is  thickly  covered  with  short  longitudinal  muscles,  whose  hinder  extrem- 
ities dovetail  into  other  longer  sets;  l>c»ides  these,  there  arise  from  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine  a  number  of  parallel  hands  of 
muscular  fihre,  which  embrace  it  diagonally,  passing  around  to  the  ventral 
surface  of  its  anterior  extremity  ;  starting  just  in  front  of  the  posterior  in- 
sertion of  these,  and  interlacing  with  them  at  right  angles,  is  another 
shorter  set  of  parallel  muscles,  whose  other  extremities  are  attached  to  the 
body-wall  ;  still  further,  a  set  of  four  independent  parallel  muscular  bands 
passes  beneath  and  supports  the  posterior  end  of  the  small  intestine,  reach- 
ing horizontally  from  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  eighth  abdominal  seg- 
ment to  the  opposite.  The  colon  is  furnished  simply  with  longitudinal  and 
transverse  muscular  bands,  heavier  than  those  on  the  stomach-wall. 

Digestive  system.  The  digestive  tract  of  the  cateqiillars  of  butter- 
flies consists  of  an  alimentary  canal  with  anterior  appendages  (salivary 
glands)  and  ]>osterior  appendages  (biliary  vessels).  The  alimentary  canal 
is  a  simple,  straight,  cylindrical  tube,  varied  by  expansions  and  contractions, 
wliich  divide  it  into  an  oesophagus  (at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  the 
.stlivary  glands  are  emptied),  a  long  intestine,  or  stomach,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  a  short  intestine  (toward  the  anterior  end  of  which  the  biliary 
vessels  are  attached)  and  a  colon. 

The  oesophagus  consists  of  two  parts  :  anteriorly  a  simple,  straight, 
equeJ  tube,  and  |»osteriorly  a  larger  portion  swollen  in  the  middle  —  a  sort 
of  "crop" — which  is  better  provided  with  muscular  bands  ami  extends  part 
way  into  the  cavity  of  the  second  thoracic  segment.    The  stomach  is  much 
the  more  conspicuous  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  and,  indeed,  the  most 
conspicuous  organ  in  the  hotly ;  it  is  a  straight  swollen  tube,  always 
crowded  with  food,  and  only  occasionally  larger  in  the  anterior  jiortion 
because  the  animal  has  recently  gorged  itself;  it  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  thoracic  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  abdominal  segment  and 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  amount  of  food  that  has  been  swallowed  ; 
the  walls  seem  to  be  the  merest  film,  traversed  by  muscular  fibres,  which 
by  lines  not  deeply  impressed  divide  the  surface  into  narrow,  rounded, 
transverse,  parallel  lobes,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  or  the 
under  surface  to  the  middle  of  either  side  and  which  alone  prevent  a  per- 
fcetly  free  and  direct  movement  of  the  fragments  within.    There  is  also  an 
investing  tunic  of  longitudinal  muscles,  and  the  two  layers  can  readilv  be 
separated  from  each  other.    This  organ  seems  to  act  mainly  as  the  nvejH 
tacle  of  the  recently  devoured  food,  since  the  fragments  at  the  pisterior 
end  seem  scarcely  more  digested  than  those  which  have  just  entered  the 
anterior  extremity.    At  the  middle  of  the  seventh  altdominnl  segment,  or 
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in  the  Lycaenidae  much  earlier,  the  alimentary  eanal  tapers  suddenly, 
being  enwrapped  by  a  strong  hand  of  investing  muscle*,  ami  then  enlarges 
slightly  and  the  intestine  begin.-* ;  this  also  eonsists  of  a  straight  cylindrical 
tube  surrounded  by  thick  walls  of  museular  tissue,  Inith  longitudinal  and 
encircling,  the  former  csj>ccially  distinct  and  moulding  the  interior  walls 
into  very  prominent  longitudinal  ridges  ;  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight 
in  Hamadryas;  it  is  of  equal  size  throughout,  a  little  more  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  stomach,  and  generally  extends  half  way  from  the  end  of 
the  stomach  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The  colon  is  a  simple  straight  tube 
capable  of  considerable  expansion,  but  of  the  same  size  as  the  intestine 
when  not  distended  by  excrement  ;  usually  much  shorter  than  the  intestine 
and  nearly  globular  when  distended,  it  is  sometimes  (as  in  Callophrys) 
nearly  as  long;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  permitting  the  ready  passage 
of  the  excrement  from  the  body. 

The  salivary  glands  arc  a  pair  of  long  flat  ribbons,  extending  from  their 
attachment  at  either  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  oesophagus,  backward, 
beside  the  alimentary  canal.  In  Anosia  they  are  straight,  tapering  slight- 
ly and  regularly  to  a  bluntly  rounded  tip,  and  look  like  flattened  braided 
cords,  being  compressed  along  the  median  line,  while  each  side  is  deeply 
excised  at  regular  frequent  interval*,  into  bead-like  prominences.  In 
Polygonia  they  appear  as  scarcely  tapering  tortuous  threads,  and  reach  the 
middle  of  the  third  thoracic  segment,  where  they  ap|>ear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  tracheal  tubes  at  the  base  of  the  laterodorsal  spines. 
They  are  straight,  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  ta|>criug  in  Hamadryas,  but 
form  large  and  broadly  tortuous  tubes  in  Callophrys,  their  extremities  at- 
tached near  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  to  the  dorsal  vessel.  In  the 
lower  families  they  are  flattened  and  ribbon-like ;  in  Eurymus  bent  abrupt- 
ly outward  beyond  the  middle,  tapering  regularly  to  a  bluntly  rounded  tip : 
in  Epargyreus  uniform  in  diameter,  crinkled,  reaching  the  front  of  the 
stomach,  where  they  arc  attached  to  tissue  about  the  dorsal  vessel  by  a 
slender  suspensory  thread. 

The  malpighian  or  biliary  vessels  originate  as  slender  organs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  intestine  ;  as  tolerably  large 
sacs  in  Polygonia,  Hamadryas,  Callophrys  and  Kurymus,  in  slender 
(Anosia)  or  very  slender  thread-like  tubes,  which  either  so  continue 
(Epargyreus)  or  expand  into  a  sae  (Euphocadcs)  ;  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  origin  the  vessel  subdivides  into  three  branches  (the  under  branch 
originating  just  before,  in  Epargyreus  a  short  distance  before,  the  other 
two),  which  are  strongly  waved  or  erenulated  cords,  and  aire,  throughout, 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  tube  or  sac  at  its  very  origin  ;  the  under 
branch  passes  forward  usually  in  a  tortuous  but  in  Eurymus  in  a  straight 
course  above  the  nervous  cord,  along  ami  in  contact  with  the  under  outer 
Surface  of  the  stomach,  to  a  distance  varying  according  to  the  group,  from 
• 
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■boat  the  front  of  the  abdominal  region  in  Anosia  and  Oallophrys,  t«>  near 
the  middle  of  the  tliinl  alKlomimtl  segment  in  Epnrgyreus  ;  here  it  bends 
ii|h»ii  itself  ami  returns  in  a  similar  manner,  a  little  higher  up,  to  the  point 
from  w  hich  it  started  ;  the  two  other  branches,  w  hich  are  n  little  smaller 
than  the  first,  extend  forward  and  then  I  nick  ward  in  a  similar  manner  and 
to  a  somewhat  similar  distance;  sometimes  one  of  the  three  threads  reach- 
ing farthest  forward,  sometimes  one  of  the  others,  according  to  the  tribe; 
one  of  the  upper  hranches  passes  along  the  upper  outer  portion  of  the 
stomach,  the  other  along  its  side  ;  all  three  hranches  pass  outside  the  tra- 
cheal tnbefl  which  invest  the  stomach,  and  when  all  have  returned  to  the 
point  from  which  they  started,  the  extremities  of  the  three  are  collected 
with  those  of  the  op|H>site  side  in  a  single  intricate  convoluted  mass  en- 
veloping the  intestine,  and  covering  also  tin-  whole  surface  of  the  colon 
with  their  more  delicate  terminal  threads.  When  the  posterior  part  of  the 
alimentary  eanal  is  pressed,  whitish  particles  can  he  seen  to  move  in  an 
irregular  manner  w  ithin  the  malpighian  vessels.  In  the  characteristics  of 
their  main  portion,  the  malpighian  vessels  are  much  slighter  and  shorter 
in  Euphoeades  and  Epargyrcus  than  in  the  higher  butterflies. 

Respiratory  system — The  respiratory  organs  of  caterpillars  consist  of 
tracheal  vessels, — cylindrical  tubes  composed  of  closely  compacted,  shining, 
silvery,  spiral  threads,  enveloped,  or  at  least  the  principal  stems,  by  the 
thinnest  possible  investment  and  ramifying  endlessly ;  they  have  their 
origin  at  the  spiracles,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  body  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  first  thoracic  and  first  eight  al>dominal  segments 
—  in  the  last  segment  a  little  higher  up  the  sides  than  in  the  others,  and 
especially  so  in  the  Lycacnidae.  The  tracheal  trunks  divide  at  their  very 
origin  into  a  considerable  numl>er  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  branches,  which 
at  once  push  their  way  into  different  portions  of  the  neighboring  organs, 
presenting  an  appearance  resembling  the  aerial  roots  of  some  tropical  tree ; 
most  of  them  reach  the  stomach  and,  diminishing  abruptly  in  size,  at  once 
branch  at  wide  angles  and  ramifv  all  over  it,  everv  fold  or  lobule  being 
tracked  bv  two  or  three  of  the  finest  of  the  threads  ;  the  intestine  is  tmv- 
ersed  only  by  the  finer  tracheal  tubes  ;  other  shorter  branches  permeate  the 
floating  organs,  attach  themselves  to  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  and  track 
along  the  cord-like  apjH-ndages.  Each  set  of  tracheae  is  connected  at  its 
base  with  the  set  in  front  of  and  behind  it  by  a  tube  as  large  a*  any  of 
them,  w  Inch  emits  several  short  branches  ;  thus  if  any  spiracle  is  closed  by 
accident  its  neighbors  may  do  service  for  it. 

These  vessels  are  somew  hat  modified  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  ; 
the  tracheae  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  are  larger  and  branch  more 
extensively  than  those  of  any  other  segment  (although  the  spiracle  is  no 
larger  than  the  others)  their  ramifications  extending  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach  ;  w  hile  those  of  the  third  and  second  and  e*i>ecially 
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the  second  thoracic  .-eminent,  where  there  are  no  spiracles,  are  small  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous,  anil  connected  with  the  hunch  iu  the  first 
ahdominal  segment  In-hind  hy  only  a  small  longitudinal  canal.  The  first 
thoracic  segment,  which  has  a  spiracle  and  generally  one  of  larger  size  than 
usual,  hears,  however,  an  extensive  hunch  of  tracheae.  The  anterior  hrnm-h 
of  this  hunch  supplies  the  head  ;  it  arches  upward  on  each  side  along  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  head,  until  it  meets  that  of  the  opposite  side,  when  the 
two  join  so  strongly  that  considcmhle  force  is  required  to  part  them  ;  and 
the  only  mark  of  separatum  is  a  pale  line  on  the  dusky  surface.  As  soon 
as  they  meet,  they  hend  toward  the  head,  then  separate  and  run  side  hv 
side  hencath  the  muscular  mass  which  occupies  most  of  the  head,  over  the 
douhle  cephalic  ganglion  and  curve  over  toward  the  lahrum.  Hefore  unit- 
ing, these  two  op|H>sitc  hranches  emit  from  their  anterior  surface  similar 
hranehes,  which  also  run  hencath  the  muscular  mass  toward  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  head  ;  some  curve  upward  and  emhraee  the  muscu- 
lar mass  from  helow  ;  half  way  hetween  the  spiracle  and  the  top  of  the 
head  this  first-mentioned  arching  hranch  emits  from  its  jMisterior  surface  a 
slender  offshoot,  which,  together  with  another  hranch,  coming  almost  direct 
from  the  spiracle,  pass  toward  the  tracheae  of  the  op|>osite  side,  and  unite 
at  the  median  line  with  a  similar  set  from  the  opposite  trachea. 

Circulatory  system.  The  circulatory  system  consists  mainly  of  the 
"dorsal  vessel," — a  straight  tuhe,  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  hack,  next 
the  skin  ;  it  seems  to  he  composed  externally  of  an  excessively  fine  whit- 
ish jH'llueid  film.  It  is  of  varying  shapes,  simple  and  uniform  in  Anosia, 
ending  in  a  well-rounded  tip  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  ;  as  slender  as 
the  nervous  cord  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  third  al>dominal  segment  in 
Hamadryas  ;  hut  heyond  this  point,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
hody,  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  much  larger  size,  and  retains  the  same  as 
far  as  the  seventh  abdominal  segment  ;  here  anil  in  the  next  segment  it 
expands  into  a  fusiform  reservoir  and  then  tapers  to  the  end  of  the  hody  ; 
iu  Callophrys  it  is  comparatively  large  and  equal  as  far  as  the  third  ab- 
dominal  segment,  though  it  expands  slightly  at  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  salivary  glands  near  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region.  The  dorsal 
vessel  is  very  elastic  and  flexible,  and  when  one  side  is  pulled  even  pretty 
forcibly  the  other  remains  in  place.  It  is  seen  to  he  slightly  enlarged  at 
the  division  lines  of  the  segments  marking  the  ends  of  the  ehainhcrs,  where, 
hv  the  reflection  of  the  tissues,  a  valve-like  structure  is  formed,  hy  which 
the  fluids  are  forced  from  one  ehamher  into  the  next,  the  movement  hcing 
from  hehind  forward. 

Nervous  system  (86:1).  The  nervous  system  of  butterfly  larvae  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  horizontal  disks,  connected  hy  a  straight  slender  douhle 
rihbon,  emitting  lateral  threads,  and  which  runs  along  the  floor  of  the 
internal  cavity  from  the  head,  where  it  extends  upward,  encircles  the 
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alimentary  canal  ami  expand*  into  a  pair  of  loin'*,  to  near  the  tip  of  the 
alHloinen. 

Viewed  from  ahove,  the  eephalie  ganglia  consist  of  a  pair  of  nearly  glo- 
bular or  subpyrifbrm  lobes,  closely  joined  by  their  inner  tildes,  or  at  least  in 
juxtaposition  ;  they  are  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  head,  just  alwive 
the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  a  level,  ahove.  with  the  top 
of  the  frontal  triangle.  From  the  lower  anterior  outer  angle  of  each  lobe, 
the  optic  nerve.  large  at  base,  hut  gradually  tapering  beyond,  passes  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward,  in  a  straight  course  toward  the  ocelli ;  as  it 
reaches  them  it  expands  into  a  hroad  field  comprising  the  ocelli, — hlack 
conical  masses,  their  apices  plunged  in  the  nervous  tissue  forming  the  field, 
.hist  behind  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  another  independent  nerve  arises, 
extending  to  the  upper  [Million  of  the  tendinous  cord  which  terminates  the 
great  muscular  mass  of  the  head  and  moves  the  mandibles.  A  little  further 
removed  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  on  the  lower  anterior  edge  of  each  lohe, 
a  little  within  the  middle,  another  slender  nerve  arises,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  course  to  the  base  of  the  antennae. 

From  the  lower  outer  edge  of  each  cephalic  lobe  a  nervous  cord  passes 
downward  and  a  little  backward,  the  two  embracing  the  oesophagus,  and 
then  converges  until  they  unite  in  the  suhocsophagcal  ganglion,  a  horizontal 
lenticular  disk,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  head  just  above  its  hinder  edge  ; 
just  beneath  the  oesophagus  these  embracing  cords  arc  united  by  a  cross 
thread  ;  this  suhocsophagcal  ganglion  throws  out  lateral  nerves,  directed 
forward  and  outward,  and  is  strapped  in  its  place  by  transverse  muscles, 
one  just  in  front  and  another  just  behind  it.  which  originate  together  on 
the  floor  of  the  body  ;  and  the  hinder  of  which  is  strengthened  on  each  side 
by  a  secondary  muscle,  which  runs  backward  liesidc  the  cord  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, divaricating  slightlv. 

Tin*  ganglia  of  the  body-segments,  which  are  similar  in  general  character 
to  the  suhoesophageal  ganglion,  are  situated  in  or  near,  generally  a  little  in 
advance  of,  the  middle  of  each  segment,  as  far  as  the  seventh  abdominal 
segment,  where  there  is  a  pair,  in  close  proximity,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  with  these  the  nervous  cord  terminates.  All  the  ganglionic  disks  are 
connected  by  a  pair  of  ribbons,  generally  lving  in  such  close  proximity  as 
to  apjiear  to  Ih»  single  and  straight,  but  anteriorly  they  are  separated  some- 
what widely. 

In  leaving  the  suhoesophageal  ganglion,  the  nervous  ribbons  ran  nearly 
parallel,  or  with  only  a  slight  outward  curve,  to  the  first  lxtdy-gnnglinn. 
Starting  again  close  together  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
first  ganglion  they  diverge  in  straight  lines,  but  very  gradually,  until  they 
are  nearly  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of  the  first  ganglion  (which  is 
often  twice  as  far  removed  from  the  second  as  from  the  suhoesophageal 
ganglion),  and  then  converge  more  rapidly  and  enter  the  second  ganglion 
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at  its  (Miter  anterior  bonier.  The  distance  from  the  second  to  the  thinl 
ganglion  is  effected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  fourth  ganglion  is  but  little 
removed  from  the  thinl,  being  in  fact  nearer  to  it  than  the  latter  is  to  the 
point  of  greatest  divergence  of  the  ribbons  in  advance  of  it ;  it  is  sometimes 
situated  in  the  middle  of  its  segment  as  in  Euphoeades,  sometimes  at  its 
anterior  edge  as  in  Anosia  and  Eurymus  ;  sometimes  wholly  within  though 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  last  thoracic  segment,  as  in  Epargvreus ; 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ganglia  the  ribbon  is  straight,  slightly  longer 
than  broad,  broader  than  at  any  point  posteriorly,  and  its  separation  into 
two  cords  is  not  readily  seen,  though  in  Euphoeades  it  can  lie  determined 
here  as  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  IJehind  this  the  ganglia 
arc  nearly  equidistant  ( up  to  those  of  the  seventh  abdominal  segment )  and 
connected  by  a  straight  double  ribbon,  scarcely  broader  than  either  one  of 
the  conls  between  the  second  and  thinl  ganglia,  and  which  is  seen  to  be 
double  only  by  the  slight  divergence  of  the  conls  in  advance  of  each  gan- 
glion as.  they  enter  it.  The  last  ganglion  is  situated  in  the  seventh  alnlo- 
minal  segment,  just  posterior  to  the  preceding,  and  these  two,  of  which  the 
eleventh  is  the  larger,  either  appear  almost  to  coalesce  at  their  adjoining 
edges,  or  they  do  completely  coalesce,  as  in  Euphoeades  and  Epargyreus. 
From  the  second  abdominal  segment  backwanl,  the  nervous  cord  does  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  alimentsiry  canal,  but  considerable  fatty 
tissue  is  interposed  between  them  ;  in  advance  of  this,  however,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  fatty  tissue  appearing  as  if  strapjHxl  in  it*  place  l>etwcen 
the  nervous  cord  and  the  integument  by  the  branches  of  the  former. 

From  each  side  of  each  alxlominnl  ganglion  two  lateral  nerves  arc 
emitted,  the  anterior  at  right  angles,  the  posterior  in  a  slighty  posterior 
direction  and  soon  forking,  and  at  their  bases  the  two  arc  connected  by  a 
delicate  file.  Hcsidcs  these  a  lateral  thread  springs  from  each  side  of  the 
main  commissures  just  in  front  of  the  ganglia,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
transferred,  as  in  Euphoeades,  to  the  ganglion  itself.  In  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments there  is  a  similar  arrangement  of  nerves,  but  in  the  first  ganglion 
only  the  anterior  lateral  nerve  is  present,  and  it  is  directed  forwanl ;  the 
thinl  ganglion  on  the  other  baud  follows  the  rule  of  the  abdominal  "angflia, 
while  in  the  second,  the  nerves  are  confluent  at  their  origin,  directed  at 
right  angles  outward,  and  almost  immediately  diverge  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  forwanl,  the  other  backwanl.  In  addition  to  the  lateral 
nerves,  the  terminal  ganglion  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  longer  and 
stouter  posterior  nerves,  reaching  into  the  hinder  segments,  the  outer  conls 
trending  somewhat  outward. 

Glandular  system.  The  glandular  system  consists  of  only  a  single 
pair  of  vessels  having  an  independent  outlet  at  the  surface  of  the  body  : 
these  are  the  vessels  for  the  secretion  of  silk  ;  their  outlet  is  upon  the  labium  ; 
and  from  this  point  backwanl  they  consist,  first,  of  a  delicate  thread  or 
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duct  running  back  along  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  a  straight, 
slightly  wavy  or  tortuous  course,  to  a  point  varying  from  the  middle  of 
the  thoracic  to  the  beginning  of  the  aMominal  segments ;  and  second,  of 
a  larger  but  still  very  slender  sometimes  flattened  tube  or  vessel  pro|>er 
(though  scarcely  larger  in  Ilamadryas  and  Aglais),  which  has  at  first  an 
irregular  course  but  runs  beside  the  stomach  to  a  point  of  attachment  on 
the  same,  generally  in  the  sixth  abdominal  segment,  terminating  in  a 
slender  thread.  It  has  the  greatest  and  most  complicated  development  in 
the  skipiwrs  which  spin  more  silk  than  others.  In  Epargyreus,  for 
instance,  the  vessel  begins  to  expand  as  it  enters  the  abdominal  region,  and 
continues  of  the  same  diameter,  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  abdo- 
minal segment ;  then  it  turns  abruptly  back  upon  itself,  above  its  former 
course,  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  second  abdominal  segment ;  again  turns 
back  with  equal  abruptness,  above  its  previous  course,  and,  diminished  to 
nearly  one-half  its  former  diameter,  extends  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  alxlominal  segment ;  it  then  turns  upward  at  right  angles  along  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  same,  or  a  little 
higher,  and  again  resumes  its  general  backward  direction ;  on  this  it 
extends,  with  a  slightly  wavy  course,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  stomach, 
when  it  turns  downward  and  inward  again  and  soon  terminates  in  a  blunt 
tip,  its  extremity  scarcely  slenderer  than  its  width  when  it  is  freed  from  the 
coils  on  the  sides  of  the  stomach.  The  coiled  or  reversed  |K>rtion  covers  a 
distance  of  5.75  mm.  The  initial  duct  is  9.5  mm.  long,  the  stouter  part 
of  the  vessel  12  mm.  long,  and  the  slender  terminal  portion  11.5  mm. 
long. 

The  length  of  the  initial  duct  is  rarely  so  long  as  here  and  in  Hamadryas 
is  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  while  the  length  of  the  whole  varies 
from  a  little  over  12  mm.  in  Eurymus,  to  as  much  as  65  mm.  in  Anosia. 
In  all  other  species  examined  the  sudden  change  of  direction  found  in 
Epargyreus  on  the  third  alxlominal  segment  is  wanting,  the  second  abrupt 
reversal  of  direction  being  the  last.  In  some,  as  in  CallophryB  and  Euphoe- 
ades,  the  stouter  part  of  the  vessel — always  the  part  before  any  reversal 
of  direction — lies  wholly  upon  the  ventral  surface  beside  its  mate,  but  in 
others  the  two  lie  removed  from  each  other  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sides.  There  is  considerable  variation  t«>o  in  the  point  at  which  the  first 
and  second  reversals  occur ;  in  some  the  first  is  at  the  second  abdominal 
segment  (Ilamadryas,  Polygonia,  Callophrys),  in  others  at  the  third 
(Eurymus,  Euphocadcs),  while  in  Epargyreus  it  is  at  the  fifth  ;  the  second 
reversal  is  always  at  the  first  or  second  abdominal  segment;  and  beyond 
this  point  the  narrowing  tube  has  always  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course. 
Throughout,  the  alimentary  canal  is  closely  hugged. 

Reproductive  system.  The  organs  of  generation,  as  far  as  they  arc 
devclojKHl  in  the  mature  male  larva,  consist  of  a  pair  of  compound  organs, 
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Situated  in  the  middle  or  posterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment,  and  connected  by  a  slender  thread  to  minute  bodies  in  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  last  segment.  The  compound 
organs  or  testes  are  placed  next  to  the  alimentary  canal,  those  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  in  juxtaposition  but  with  no  direct  communication.  They  are 
more  or  less  elongated,  ovate  or  reniform  in  shape,  bright  colored,  and 
quadrilobed,  containing  each  four  similar  chatulx-rs  in  a  row  from  in  front 
backward  ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  each  testis  ends  in  a  very  short  and 
slender  thread.  Just  behind  each  testis  a  delicate  pellucid  thread  arises, 
which  passes  posteriorly  and  a  little  downward  until  opposite  the  spiracle 
of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment ;  here  it  plunges  downward  toward  it,  and 
passing  through  the  mass  of  tracheae  to  those  of  the  seventh  segment, 
sweeps  around  toward  the  medioventral  line  of  the  body,  and,  passing 
through  an  independent  muscular  bundle  scarcely  larger  than  itself,  which 
stretches  transversely  across  the  body  at  this  point,  enters  a  minute  whitish 
sac,  situated  just  beneath  the  termination  of  the  intestine. 

The  ovaries  of  the  female  arc  situated  in  the  same  place  as  are  the  testes 
in  the  male,  and  consist  of  a  pair  of  long  olnivate  sacs,  bluntly  rounded  at 
each  end,  vertically  disposed,  approximated,  hut  with  the  lower  end  curved 
outward  ;  they  are  white,  and  each  consists  of  a  bundle  of  four  similar  tubes. 
The  whole  structure  is  completely  homologous  with  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  male,  and  as  will  be  seen  the  future  development  of  the  parts  in  one 
set  is  paralleled  by  that  in  the  other. 

Cellular  system.  A  caterpillar  seems  made  to  gormandize  ;  the  muscles 
arc  few  and  either  serve  to  give  action  to  the  alimentary  canal,  to  transport 
the  animal  to  a  feeding  spot,  or  to  remove  the  old  integument  to  admit  a 
larger  growth  and  greater  capacity  for  food  ;  they  will  not  enable  it,  by- 
rapid  movements,  to  esca|>e  an  enemy  ;  those  of  the  head — and  there  is  little 
but  muscle  therein  —  arc  almost  exclusively  attached  to  the  jaws ;  other 
organs  serve  the  same  purjmse  ;  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  ;  spinning  glands  fill 
some  of  the  space,  and  they  are  used  only  to  give  the  insect  a  foothold 
when  eating  or  travelling  in  search  of  food  ;  air  vessels  supply  the  means  of 
using  the  food  for  nourishment ;  the  nerv  ous  system  is  very  slight  and  most 
of  its  ramifications  are  addressed  to  the  muscles.  Yet  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  material  in  the  cavity  shows  that  this  gormandizing  has  an  imme- 
diate object ; — namely,  the  storing  up  of  nourishment  for  future  use  during 
the  great  changes  that  are  to  occur  during  the  subsefpient  quiescent  state  ; 
for,  completely  enveloping  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  and  oc- 
cupying all  possible  space  between  this  and  the  muscles,  the  fatty  bodies  are 
really  the  most  conspicuous  portions  of  the  interior  organism  of  a  caterpillar  ; 
it  is  upon  this  that  the  parasites  feed  and  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  it 
that  the  animal  attacked  by  them  finally  perishes. 
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THE  PUPA  OH  CHRYSALIS. 

The  fond  embrace,  the  tender  ki*« 
Which  love  to  it»  expression  liriny*, 

An-  I mt  the  hunk  the  cbrrsali* 
Wenrs  on  its  wings. 

AMCK  Cary.— Latent  Life. 

External  features 

Chrysalids  of  butterflies  present  an  outward  appearance  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  either  the  caterpillar  or  the  imago.  Quiescent  in  condi- 
tion, organs  of  motion  are  useless,  and  are  therefore  enveloped  in  sheaths 
and  folded  compactly  upon  and  glued  to  the  body,  which  on  its  part  is  en- 
tirely corneous  for  its  better  protection,  and  shows  little  of  the  primary 
distinctions  into  head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  head  is  seldom  distin- 
guishable from  the  thorax  by  anything  more  than  a  sutural  impression,  or 
is  slightly  prominent,  and  although  upon  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  more 
or  less  distinct  regional  contour  clearly  dividing  the  thorax  from  the  abdo- 
men, it  is  entirely  concealed  below  by  the  appendages  of  both  head  and 
thorax,  which  are  those  of  the  imago  in  a  partially  developed  condition  and 
are  extended  in  an  almost  common  mass  over  the  whole  of  the  thorax  and 
half  of  the  alalomen.  In  its  forming  condition  till  these  organs  can  be 
separated  from  the  body,  but  once  hardened  they  arc  immovably  attached 
to  it. 

It  will,  however,  be  both  convenient  and  proper  to  treat  of  these  different 
regions  separately,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  notion  of  the  exact  structure 
of  the  insects  in  this  stage. 

The  head.  The  head  is  a  more  or  less  rounded  compact  mass  of  about 
equal  height  and  length  but  broader  than  either,  usually  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  but  in  Lycaenidac  crowded, 
by  the  great  expansion  of  the  prothorax,  entirely  upon  the  under  surface. 
There  arc  no  distinguishable  sutures  dividing  the  head  into  regions  or  sec- 
tions. The  outer  anterior  portion,  covering  the  eyes  of  the  future  imago, 
is  always  more  or  less  full,  frequently  protuberant  and  conical  or  pyrami- 
dal, apparently  for  no  other  object  than  to  protect  the  parts  beneath, 
although  these  would  not  seem  to  be  so  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
future  insect  as  other  cephalic  organs  which  are  not  so  carefully  guarded  ; 
the  position  of  the  eyes,  however,  is  such  as  to  render  them  more  liable  to 
injury,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  prominences  arc  more  marked  in  the 
Xymphalidae  which  hang  by  the  tail  and  swing  in  every  breeze,  and  in  the 
Papilioninae  (87  :6)  which,  although  girt  around  the  middle,  have  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body  projecting  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  being  fastened 
by  a  loose  girth  have  some  freedom  of  motion,  than  they  are  in  the  other 
groups.  In  the  Pierinae,  however,  the  same  object  is  effected  by  a  single 
anterior  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  which  in  a  girt  chrysalis 
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would  protect  these  parts  of  the  heiul  as  effectually  as  the  double  cornution 
of  the  Papilioninae.  It  is  evident  from  the  condition  of  the  parts  in  the 
Picrinae.  as  from  the  nearly  or  (mite  c«pinl  development  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  eyes  in  all  butterflies,  that  these  projections  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
Affording  additional  space  for  the  material  which  is  to  form  the  parts  heneath. 
At  the  lateral  base  of  the  parts  covering  the  future  compound  eye  is  u 
strongly  curved,  moderately  hroad  and  equal,  smooth  hand,  which  I  have 
termed  the  ocellar  rihhon  (86  :22,28  ;87  :24)  because  it  seems  to  he  cor- 
related with  the  curving  row  of  ocelli  of  the  larval  head,  the  anterior  curving 
limits  of  which  are  generally  marked  in  the  larval  head  hy  a  distinct 
impression  (86:24).  At  the  upper  posterior  part  of  the  head  the  antennae 
take  their  rise,  at  some  little  distance  apart,  and  at  once  diverge  from  each 
other,  passing  in  exactly  opposite  directions  along  the  hinder  jmrt  of  the 
head,  hetween  the  front  horder  of  the  prothorax  on  one  side  and  the  upper 
termination  of  the  ocellar  rihhon  on  the  other,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
latter,  crossing  to  the  thorax  just  helow  it  and  then  continuing  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  posteriorly,  hetween  the  wings  and  the  legs,  over  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  abdomen.  The  front  of  the  hulk  of  the  head  is  limited  below 
hy  an  angular  suture,  making  a  projecting  angle,  from  which  a  piece  (the 
epistoma?)  is  sometimes  cut  off  (87  :lo).  .lust  helow  it.  variously  developed 
in  form  and  size,  hut  usually  small,  slender,  longitudinal  and  pentagonal, 
is  a  piece,  probably  the  lahrum,  which  separates  on  either  side  more  or  less 
triangular  opposing  projections,  hroad  at  hase,  their  apices  joining  or  nearly 
joining  heneath  the  lahrum  ;  these  represent  the  mandibles.  Behind  these 
(87:C>)  is  a  long  double  ribbon,  broad  at  hase  but  narrowing  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  continuing  nearly  equal  side  by  side  in  a  straight  line 
posteriorly,  beyond  the  hinder  limits  of  the  thorax  ;  they  are  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  maxillae,  the  future  spiral  tongue  :  beneath  their  expanded 
base,  entirely  concealed,  with  no  separate  sheath  of  their  own,  but  lying 
extended  posteriorly  and  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  straight  line  over  the 
thorax  arc  the  labial  palpi. 

The  thorax.  The  thorax  is  distinctly  divided  above  into  it*  three  usual 
sections,  the  mesothorax  being  invariably  largest  and  more  or  less  tumid, 
often  provided  with  a  greatly  elevated  central  prominence  and  occasionally 
with  lateral  ones  of  lesser  size  ;  the  prothorax,  however,  attains  considera- 
ble dimensions  in  the  Lyeacnidae,  in  which  respect  their  chrvsalids  resemble 
the  larva  rather  than  the  imago  ;  in  all  the  other  groups  both  the  pro- 
thorax and  mctathorax  are  comparatively  insignificant,  the  metathorax  re- 
sembling the  first  alMlominal  segment :  heneath  and  on  the  sides  the  thorax 
is  entirely  hidden  by  its  own  appendages  and  those  of  the  head  ;  the  wings, 
suboval  in  form  and  of  course  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  imago,  arc 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the 
basal  four  segments  of  the  abdomen,  the  hinder  part  almost  entirely  con- 
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ccaled  by  the  anterior,  which  are  superimposed  upon  them  hut  allow  of 
their  up|>cnrancc  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  along  their  whole  .superior  and 
sometimes  posterior  edge  ;  the  inferior  edges  of  the  wings  sometimes  adjoin 
near  the  tip,  hut  usually  the  tongue  and  often  also  the  antennae  arc  inter- 
posed ;  at  the  very  hase  of  the  superior  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  that  of  the 
inferior  wings,  the  wing  is  shouldered,  humped  or  spined  and  to  these 
parts  I  have  given  the  names  of  hasal  wing  tuhereles  in  my  descriptions. 
Sometimes  the  wings  are  not  raised  by  the  thickness  of  their  thecae  ahove 
the  general  contour  of  the  ImmIv,  hut  at  others  they  are  considerably  raised 
and  even  ridged  at  their  edges.  The  legs  arc  actually  all  Lent  at  the  apex 
of  the  femora,  the  femora  directed  forward,  the  tihiac  and  tarsi  backward  in 
a  straight  line  ;  all  the  femora  are  therefore  concealed  ;  the  tihiac  and  tarsi 
of  the  first  two  pairs  lie  side  hy  side  tapering  and  converging  slightly 
toward  their  tip,  the  middle  pair  outermost,  the  two  together  filling  the 
space  between  the  antennae  and  the  tongue  ;  the  hind  pair,  however,  is 
entirely  concealed,  lying  beneath  the  front  edge  of  the  wings  ;  the  appen- 
dages then  lie  side  by  side  from  the  ventral  line  outwards,  in  the  following 
visihlc  order:  (87:6,15)  tongue,  fore  legs,  middle  legs,  antennae,  and 
wings;  the  tongue  generally  reaches  as  far  as  the  wings  hut  sometimes 
(Lvcacninac  and  a  few  Nymphalidac)  falls  considerably  short  of  it,  and  at 
other  times  (some  Ilesjicridae)  extends  far  beyond  them,  the  portion 
beyond  being  free ;  the  antennae  also  usuallv  extend  just  as  far  as  the 
wings,  but  sometimes  (e.g.,  Papilioninae)  fall  short  of  them  by  about  one- 
fourth  ;  the  wings  usually  reach  nearly,  sometimes  quite,  to  the  tip  of  the 
fourth  abdominal  segment,  while  the  middle  legs  are  never  more  than 
about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  wings  and  the  fore  legs  are  shorter  still, 
especially  in  the  Nymphalidac.  In  the  suture  between  the  pro-  and  meso- 
thorax,  close  to  its  outermost  limits,  is  the  aperture  of  the  thoracic  spiracle 
(87:11),  which  is  a  narrow  slit,  in  some  groups  (e .g.,  Nymphalidac)  con- 
cealed by  a  fold  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mesothorax,  and  sometimes  has 
its  presence  marked  by  a  minute  oval  blister  of  independent  coloring  upon 
the  mesothorax  (Lycaeninae)  ;  while  in  others  it  is  a  minute  circular  orifice 
Ixninded  by  an  equal,  rather  broad,  semicircle  or  semioval  of  velvety,  very 
clow,  and  short  pile,  also  upon  the  mesothorax  (Ilcspcridae).  Although 
in  the  larval  stage  this  thoracic  spiracle  belongs  to  the  prothorax  its  rela- 
tions in  the  pupal  stage  are  rather  mesothoracic. 

The  abdomen.  The  abdomen  is  cylindrical,  consisting  of  ten  seg- 
ments, the  third  or  fourth  slightly  larger  than  the  basal,  beyond  them 
taj>cring  rather  rapidly.  The  basal  four  segments,  as  already  stated,  arc 
concealed  on  the  ventral  surface  by  the  appendages  of  the  head  and  thorax, 
hut  thev  as  well  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  arc  evidently  of  uniform  lenfrth 
throughout;  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  however,  arc  increasingly 
contracted  ujwn  the  under  surface  in  most  species,  causing  this  surface  of 
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the  abdotneo  to  be  nearly  straight  inn  li»n«ritu<linal  dire  ~  ion,  while  the 
upper  surface  is  strongly  curved;  in  the  Hcsperidae,  however,  this  is  not 
the  ease.  The  tentli  segment  is  peculiarly  modified  to  form  the  cremaster 
or  anal  button  (87:1),  a  more  or  less  tetraquetral,  tapering,  curving, 
bluntly  docked  prominence,  its  convexity  upward,  homologous  with  the 
anal  plate  of  the  caterpillar,  it*  apex  ami  sometimes  its  inferior  surface 
furnished  with  a  very  large  number  of  long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  cor- 
neous hooks,  strongly  crooked  and  usually  thickened  at  the  distal  extremity, 
bv  means  of  which  the  chrvsalis  is  securelv  fastened  to  the  silk  the  larva 
has  spun.  In  the  Lveaeninae  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  so  curved 
over  as  to  bring  the  ercmaster  upon  the  under  surface  and  it  simply  forms 
a  slightly  tumid  mass,  bearing  the  booklet*  on  its  outer  and  posterior 
edge*.  At  the  inferior  base  of  the  ercmaster,  upon  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  ninth  abdominal  segment,  is  the  closed  anal  orifice,  its  sides  broadly  but 
slightly  tumid  and  these  again  often  bounded  by  curving  ridges  ending  in 
an  anterior  tubercle,  homologous.  asKilcy  has  shown,  with  the  anal  prolegs 
of  the  caterpillar,  the  whole  part  being  often  so  greatly  developed,  espec- 
ially in  the  Nymphalidae,  as  to  crowd  still  further  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
segments  just  anterior  to  it.  The  spiracles  are  transverse  slits  bounded  by 
semilunar  lips  and  occur  on  the  second  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments, 
those  on  the  second  and  third  being  partially  concealed  by  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wings.  Occasionally  (e.  g.,  Basilarchia)  a  single  segment,  or  more 
frequently  (e.  g.,  l'icris,  Laertias.  etc. )  two  or  three  consecutive  segments 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  have  median  or  lateral  prominences; 
but  the  must  ordinary  armature  consists  of  series  of  tubercles,  warts  or 
simple  spine*  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one 
appendage  to  each,  or  nearly  every  segment,  except  the  la.«t  two:  occasiou- 
allv  there  is  a  lateral  continuous  or  nearlv  continuous  ridjxe  of  considera- 
hie  prominence,  and  there  is  also  frequently  a  slight  median  ridge  ;  trans- 
verse ridges  of  any  considerable  prominence  seldom  occur  and  are  then 
usually  confined,  at  least  the  conspicuous  ones,  to  a  single  segment,  and 
especially  to  the  fourth  abdominal  segment. 

Internal  structure  (PI.  62,  fig.  5). 

For  the  sake  of  readier  comparison,  we  will  follow  here  the  same  order 
pursued  in  our  account  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  caterpillar  ;  but  so 
little  is  known  of  the  variations  in  the  internal  structure  of  chrysalids  of 
butterflies,  that  our  account  inibt  be  very  imperfect. 

Muscular  system.  The  thorax  i*  almost  entirely  given  up  to  muscular 
bundle?,  the  principle  portion  of  which,  for  the  movement  of  the  future 
wings,  is  divisible  into  two  sets.  One  of  these  sets  is  restricted  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  side.-  of  the  thorax,  and  its  fibres  arc  directed  from  the 
base  of  the  wings  toward  the  middle  of  the  hover  surface,  those  of  the  oppo- 
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site  aides  inclining  towards  each  other  at  a  little  more  than  a  right,  angle. 
In  the  V-shaped  space  between  them,  and  including  all  the  upper  domed 
part  of  the  mesothorax,  is*  the  other  set,  running  longitudinally  in  supcr- 
int|H>sed  layers.  In  general  the  muscle*  of  the  abdomen  seem  to  be 
situated  much  as  in  the  larva,  but  arc  more  compact  and  almost  or  alto- 
gether longitudinal,  the  oblique  muscles  disappearing.  Those  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen  consist,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  of  a  ribbon, 
com|H>sed  of  two  contiguous  strips,  the  outer  slightly  the  broader,  running 
next  the  integument  through  the  entire  length  of  the  abdomen,  the  inner 
edge  at  about  its  own  width  from  the  nervous  eord. 

Digestive  system.  The  oesophagus  is  a  mere  thread-like  vessel  and 
runs  straight  to  the  stomach  ;  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  it  is  at  once  directed 
upward  and  suddenly  expands  into  a  small,  bulbous,  muscular  crop,  the 
anterior  upper  part  of  which  opens  into  the  food-reservoir  or  paunch,  a 
subfusiform  blind  sac,  broadly  rounded  at  tip,  in  the  nearly  adult  pupa 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  third  or  fourth  al>dominnl  segment,  and  lying 
over  the  stomach  :  in  the  enrlv  stages  of  the  chrvsalis  it  forms  with  the 
crop  a  simple  minute  sac.  Directly  following  this  crop,  the  digestive  track 
widens  greatly  and  forms  the  stomach,  a  cylindrical  tube,  tapering  in  front, 
suddenly  contracted  at  its  posterior  end.  It  is  very  large  in  the  young 
pupa,  but  gradually  contracts,  terminating  at  last  near  the  end  of  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment  and  only  a  little  beyond  the  full  grown  food-reservoir. 
On  each  side,  at  the  base,  the  stomach  bears  within  some  rounded  lobes, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  crop,  and  besides  these,  arranged  in  a  row  down 
each  side  of  the  median  line,  it  is  profusely  covered  with  small  pea-like 
jMK-kets.  The  intestine  in  a  nearly  mature  chrysalis  is  a  rather  large,  cy- 
lindrical tube,  about  three  times  as  broad  as  the  oesophagus,  slightly  tor- 
tuous, especially  anteriorly  ;  in  the  mature  chrysalis,  however,  considerable 
change  has  been  effected,  for  the  intestine  has  rapidly  grown  to  a  much 
greater  length  at  the  expense  of  its  diameter,  which  is  now  hardly  twice 
that  of  the  oesophagus  ;  it  is  a  little  larger  at  the  two  extremities,  but 
otherwise  equal  and  much  more  tortuous ;  at  first  it  is  directed  upward, 
forward,  and  slightly  to  one  side  for  a  short  distance  ;  then  it  doubles  upon 
itself,  crosses  to  the  opposite  side,  and  moves  upward  in  a  tortuous  man- 
ner to  the  colon,  which  it  enters  a  little  behind  and  to  the  left  of  its  anterior 
extremity.  The  colon  is  a  small,  oval  or  pyriforin  sac  and  gradually  passes 
into  the  broad  straight  rectum,  which  seems  only  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  salivary  vessels  arc  composed  of  slender  threads  of  a  uniform  size 
throughout,  without  any  size  distinction  of  duct  and  gland  ;  they  first  run 
straight  beside  the  slender  oesophagus,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  ineso- 
thorax,  when  they  take  a  double  turn,  and  beyond  this  arc  at  first  straight 
and  reach  only  as  far  as  the  stomach ;  but  afterwards  they  become  very 
much  longer,  and  instead  of  being  straight  form  exceedingly  fine,  crinkled 
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threads,  which  collect  in  n  longitudinally  disjKiscd  mass  on  each  side  of  and 
touching  the  oesophagus,  forming  hy  their  convolutions  a  fusiform  mass 
which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  metathorax. 

The  malpighian  vessels  arise  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  without  the  intervention  of  any  hasal  sac,  the  three  branches 
arising  almost  together  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  base  of  their 
common  stem  and  parting  from  it  at  right  angles.  ( )nc  of  the  branches 
extends  along  the  su|>erior  lateral  walls  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  its  anterior  half  (perhaps  farther,  later  in  life)  and  then  returns;  the 
other  branch  of  the  outer  set  passes  along  the  inferior  lateral  walls  of  the 
stomach  ;  they  are  all  very  delicate,  and  after  their  return  are  strongly  con- 
voluted, enwrapping  the  intestine  but  not  the  colon. 

Respiratory  system.  The  tracheae  seem  to  be  much  as  in  the  larva, 
only  greatly  reduced  in  size,  very  delicate  and  not  at  all  opaque.  The 
tubes  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  arc  small,  but  from  the  third  abdomi- 
nal segment  forward  they  begin  to  enlarge  ;  this  is  esj>ecially  noticeable  in 
the  longitudinal  canals,  which  are  everywhere  larger  than  the  other  vessels, 
and  largest  in  the  first  abdominal  segments,  but  again  reduced  in  size  in 
the  thorax,  where  they  are  less  than  half  their  former  diameter. 

Circulatory  system.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  a  slender,  equal  canal,  lying 
next  the  integument  of  the  future  Imago  (86:17).  Between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  al>doininnl  segments  (behind  which  it  is  very  obscure)  it  is  firmly 
attached  above,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  but  elsewhere  is 
free ;  on  all  the  abdominal  segments,  behind  the  first,  it  expands  laterally 
at  the  posterior  limits  of  the  segment ;  on  the  first  segment  it  broadens 
slightly,  and  in  front  of  the  expansion  begins  to  diminish  gradually  and 
slightlv  in  size,  so  that  when  it  enters  the  thorax  (from  the  abdomen)  it 
becomes  reduced  to  half  its  former  size.  As  it  enters  the  thorax  from 
behind  it  plunges  downward  to  just  above  the  oesophagus  in  advance  of  the 
food- reservoir,  then  passes  rapidly  upward  again  to  the  upper  wall  of  the 
body,  which  it  follows  to  the  middle  of  the  mesothorax,  diminished  again  to 
half  its  former  size,  so  as  to  ajqwar  a  mere  thread  ;  and  then,  casting  free 
again,  passes  forward  as  in  the  larva,  reaching  the  oesophagus  again  in  the 
prothorax  in  the  young  chrysalis  ;  but  as  it  grows  older  this  part  bends  more 
and  more,  until  in  the  mature  chrysalis  it  has  completely  doubled  on  its 
course,  running  directly  downward  and  backward  until  the  oesophagus  is 
nearly  reached  and  then  turns  forward  parallel  to  the  latter. 

Nervous  system.  The  principal  changes  which  take  place  during 
pupation  arc  the  enlargement  of  the  cephalic  lobes,  the  shortening  of  the 
entire  cord,  and  the  concentration  of  the  thoracic  gan<dia.  Between  the 
cephalic  and  thoracic  ganglia  the  nervous  cord  in  Hainadrvas,  where  we 
have  studied  it  most  attentively,  is  moderately  broad,  flattened  and  double; 
the  thoracic  ganglion,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  five  ganglia  succeeding 
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in  the  larva  the  suboesophagal  ganglion  (except  such  as  are  absorbed  in 
Mtiit  ),  is  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  mesothorax  ;  it  is  oval  and  evidently 
composed  of  two  unequal,  anterior  and  posterior,  elements,  for  slightly  in 
front  of  the  middle  it  is  pierced  by  a  vertical  passage  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  portion  in  front  of  this  has  a  slight,  independent  tumidity  ;  from  near 
the  middle  it  emits  lateral  nerves,  double  at  their  origin,  w  hich  pass  toward 
the  wings,  and  just  before  the  hinder  end  a  rather  prominent  nerve,  which 
runs  backward  halfway  to  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  main  cord  and  nearly 
as  large  as  it,  evidently  feeding  the  legs  ;  besides  these  there  is  another 
similar  pair,  also  running  backward  but  divaricating  a  little,  which  origi- 
nates from  the  widest  part  of  the  posterior  portion.  Hehind  this  ganglion 
the  cord  is  very  slender  and  a  little  before  entering  the  abdomen  emits  a 
pair  of  slender  but  very  distinct  nerves,  which  are  directed  backward  but 
divaricate  considerably,  passing  to  the  inflated  longitudinal  tracheal  canals  ; 
there  is  no  ganglionic  enlargement  at  their  origin,  but  it  perhaps  indicates 
the  site  of  the  former  sixth  body  ganglion.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
alxlomen  the  nervous  cord  appenr*  to  thicken  and  forms  a  pseudoganglion 
of  an  elongate,  fusiform  shape,  terminating  just  before  the  first  abdominal 
ganglion ;  this  apjicarance,  however,  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  aMomen  the  cord  is  overlaid  by  an  investment,  mainly  pellucid,  but 
not  i>ellucid  enough  to  allow  the  true  cord  to  be  seen,  excepting  from 
beneath ;  this  investment  does  not  cover  the  ganglia  to  an  equal  extent,  but 
only  as  a  film ;  so  that  the  al>doininal  development  of  the  nervous  system  is 
an  exceedingly  delicate  cord,  expanding  at  four  different  points  into  lenticu- 
lar, disk-like  ganglia  of  a  small  size,  but  many  times  exceeding  the  cord  in 
diameter,  the  whole  enwrapped  in  this  semi-pellucid  investment  which 
makes  it  appear  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  excepting  in  front  of  the  first 
true  abdominal  ganglion,  where  the  investment  becomes  swollen  and  less 
pellueid,  resembling  a  greatly  elongated  ganglion.  The  purpose  of  this 
investment,  the  "bauchgefass"  of  the  Germans,  is  not  understood,  but  that 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  proved  by  Leydig,  who 
j>ointed  out  that  it  was  an  expansion  of  the  floor  of  the  neurilemc  uniting 
above.  The  abdominal  ganglia  arc  equidistant  in  the  mature  chrysalis  of 
Hamndryas,  but  vary  with  age  and  species ;  the  first,  which  is  scarcely 
broader  than  the  cord,  and  noticeable  mainly  by  its  whitish  color,  is  situated 
in  llaiuadryas  near  the  end  of  the  second  segment ;  the  second  at  the  l>cgin- 
ning  of  the  fourth  ;  the  third  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  and  the  last  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  segment  ;  the  last  is  larger  than  the  others  and  emits 
four  delieate  posterior  nerves  ;  each  of  the  abdominal  ganglia  is  also  provided 
with  lateral  nerves,  similar  to,  but  more  delicate  than,  those  of  the  larva. 
Between  all  these  ganglia,  the  cord  does  not  at  first  pass  in  a  straight  line 
but  in  tolerably  strong  lateral  sigmoid  curves,  as  if  the  ganglia  were  being 
crowded  together  faster  than  the  cord  could  contract. 
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In  Newport's  observations  (Phil,  trans.,  1S34)  on  the  changes  in  the 
nervous  cord  of  Aglais  urticac  (86:2-12),  he  shows  a  more  considerable 
change  between  forty-eight  and  fifty-eight  hours  than  perhaps  between  any 
others  of  the  stages  he  has  drawn  and  described,  which  arc  successively 
(after  the  pupal  staite  is  assumed)  1,  13,  IX,  24,  3(5,  48,  and  58  hours. 
According  to  his  account  the  second  and  third  (original)  ganglia  at  this 
j>eriod  "approach  and  coalesce,  and  the  double  ganglion  thus  formed  is 
only  separated  from  the  larger  thoracic  mass,  composed  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ganglia,  and  part  of  the  sixth,  by  very  short  but  much  enlarged  cords." 
As  the  figures  given  by  him  do  not  in  themselves  show  how  this  amalga- 
mation of  the  second  and  third  ganglia  is  affected,  I  examined  the  nervous 
cord  of  Hamadryas,  48,  51  and  55  hours  after  pupation,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  :  The  pupa  of  48  hours  age  differs  from  that  of  Aglais  only  in 
the  separation  of  the  fourth  ganglion  from  the  united  fifth  and  sixth  ;  very 
short  and  broad  ribbons  connected  them,  but  they  were  unmistakably  sepa- 
rated by  half  the  width  of  the  fourth  ganglion  ;  while  the  third  and  fourth 
ganglia  were  separated  by  about  the  diameter  of  the  latter  ganglion.  At 
51  hours  the  condition  was  more  as  represented  by  New|>ort  at  48  hours  in 
Aglais,  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ganglia  being  completely  amalgamated 
into  a  single  long  ovate  mass,  while  the  third,  though  clearly  distinct  from 
the  mass  behind  it,  wan  separated  from  it  by  only  less  than  half  its  own 
diameter,  very  short,  stout  riblKins  uniting  the  two  ;  it  was  also  of  the  same 
size  as  at  4H  hours,  and  the  second  ganglion,  instead  of  travelling  toward 
the  third,  as  Newport  asserts,  retained  very  nearly  or  quite  its  own  place, 
but  was  reduced  in  size,  being  gradually  absorbed  in  place  by  the  cord.* 
This  absorption  was  entirely  effected  at  55  hours,  as  was  also  the  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  third  ganglion  with  the  mass  behind  it.  The  second 
ganglion  then  is  not  amalgamated  with  the  tliird,  but  disappears  in  place — 
a  point  quite  in  keeping  with  the  lessening  importance,  but  continued  in- 
tegrity, of  the  prothorax. 

In  the  chrysalis  of  the  European  Mancipium  brassicae,  however,  in  which 
these  changes,  in  the  wintering  pupa,  take  place  far  more  slowly,  Her- 
old  figures  the  nervous  cord  a*  if  the  second  ganglion  did  not  disappear 
in  place  but  united  with  the  third  to  form  a  common  mass  from  which 
the  lateral  cords  of  both  the  ganglia  are  represented  as  derived. 

Reproductive  organs.  The  only  noticeable  difference  between  the 
male  organs  of  the  young  pupa  and  of  the  caterpillar  is  in  the  complete 
union  of  the  glands  of  the  two  sides  into  a  spherical  body,  and  in  the  tortuous 
path  now  taken  by  the  threads  that  unite  it  to  a  sac  lying  beneath  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  further  development  is  entirely  in 
these  two  latter  parts ;  the  threads  merely  grow  in  diameter  and  somewhat 

•Brnmlt  averts  from  otiKcrvntiotiK  on  this  of  pnnirlia  takes  place  only  l>y  ainalKamaUon. 
ttn.l  other  specie,  that  reduction  in  the  number     never  by  absorption  (Hor.  hoc. col.  Kowt.,  xv.). 
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in  length  and  become  the  efferent  ducts ;  where  thev  enter  the  sac  there  is 
at  the  first  a  slight  bulbous  enlargement,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  most 
remarkable  growth  takes  place  :  the  bulbs  increase  so  as  to  become  notice- 
able ;  then  a  constriction  takes  place  in  their  common  union  with  the  sac  ; 
the  neck  prolongs  to  what  is  finally  a  slender  tube,  the  ductus  ejaculatorius, 
as  large  as  one  of  the  efferent  vessels  and  much  longer  than  the  whole  body 
of  the  insect,  leading  into  the  intermittent  organ  of  the  male;  while  the 
bulbs  grow  in  a  similar  way  to  form  a  pair  of  tubular  glands  or  seminal 
vescicles,  into  which,  shortly  before  their  union  to  form  the  duct,  the  efferent 
vessels  open  ;  and  these  various  slender  organs, — vessels,  glands  and  duct 
are  at  maturity  enwrapped  and  intertwined  in  a  most  intricate,  common 
and  indistinguishable,  but  loose,  convoluted  mass  which  fills  the  last  four 
segments  of  the  abdomen. 

The  testis  is  clasped  by  fine  tracheal  vessels  which  suddenly  expand 
from  the  larger  tube  of  one  of  the  main  stems  arising  in  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment.  In  the  mature  chrysalis  it  is  crammed  with  spermatozoa,  which 
in  Aglais  are  of  two  sorts,  one  larger  though  only  about  three-quarters  of  a 
millimeter  long  and  pretty  regularly  tapering,  the  other  shaped  as  clubbed 
filaments  less  than  a  quarter  as  long. 

The  changes  in  the  female  organs  arc  exceedingly  similar.  "With  the 
shortening  of  the  body,  the  first  change  is  in  the  sinuosity  of  the  thread 
which  unites  the  ever  separate  ovaries  to  the  pair  of  sacs  beneath  the  anal 
orifice ;  concomitantly  the  base  of  the  four  terminal  threads  of  the  ova- 
rian mass  begin  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  this  portion  of  the  ovarian 
tubes  practically  remains  merely  a  set  of  ducts,  the  parts  beyond  forming 
the  ovary  proper,  developing  enormously  and  containing  eggs,  usually  in 
varying  stages  of  development  in  each  of  the  four  taj>cring  tubes  of 
which  it  is  composed  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  which  arc  united 
again  at  the  tip,  and  are  then  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  fourth  ab- 
dominal segment  above.  But  the  important  new  developments  arise,  as  in 
the  male,  just  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  oviducts,  for  in  a  similar  way 
wholly  new  organs  are  rapidly  developed.  The  single  accessory  gland 
and  the  copulatory  pouch  originate  on  opposite  sides,  in  an  entirely  similar 
manner  to  the  paired  accessory  gland.  All  arc  at  first  mere  bulbous  ex- 
crescences of  the  base  of  the  thread  mentioned.  But  some  develop  from  this 
beginning  in  one  way,  some  in  nnothcr,  until  in  the  mature  pupa  all  the 
apjiendages  of  the  butterfly  arc  fully  developed. 

Development  of  the  wings.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  changes  in  the 
organs  from  the  larval  condition  to  their  |>crfect  development  take  place  in 
the  intermediate  quiescent  state,  we  may  here  say  a  word  about  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wings,  Which  first  appear  as  external  organs  in  the  pupa, 
although  they  should  more  properly  have  been  considered  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  since  they  arise  and  develop  in  the  larval  period.    In  the 
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mature  larva  they  will  readily  he  found  on  the  inner  fides  of  the  second  and 
third  thontdc  segments,  appearing  as  oval  pads,  permeated  by  tracheal 
vessels,  situated  just  al>ove  and  scarcely  in  advance  of  the  base  of  the 
tracheae  in  the  resi>ectivc  segments,  those  of  opposite  sides  directed  toward 
each  other  ahove.  Their  connection  with  the  longitudinal  tracheal  canal, 
from  which  arise  the  thread*  which  [>enetrate  them,  is  so  intimate  that  they 
have  heen  described  as  originating  from  them  ;  hut  in  reality  the  wing 
arises  at  the  very  outset  of  larval  life  by  the  infolding  of  the  hypoderm  in 
such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  half-inverted  finger  of  a  glove,  the  point  of 
which  at  the  proper  time  pushes  its  way  outward,  and  when  the  chitinous 
outer  coat  is  east  off  appear*  as  an  external  instead  of  an  internal  organ. 
The  leg*  and  antennae,  (piitc  new  structures,  originate  and  develop  in  a 
precisely  similar  way.  In  the  larval  condition  all  are  infolded  hypodermal 
pockets. 

THE  IMAGO  Oil  BUTTERFLY. 

But  O!  what  term."  exprewdve  may  relate 

The  change,  tlii-  «|dendmir  "t  tlnirnew  tnnn'd  »tatc? 

Tlii-ir  texture  nor  i"om|n»«'<l  of  liliny  nkln, 

Of  riiiulirou*  fle»h  without,  or  hone 'within. 

But  Mnnethiug  than  corporeal  more  refined. 

Ami  ii^tlr  n- their  hlithe  informing  mind. 

In  cm  t  v  oyo  ti'ii  thousand  brilliant*  I daze, 

And  livinjr  |K'nrls  the  \a>l  horizon  sfazc; 

(icmin'd  o'er  their  heads  the  mini-*  of  India  gleam. 

And  heaven's  own  wardrobe  hasarray'd  their  frame; 

Kai'h  -paneled  hack  bright  sprinkling  speck*  adorn, 

Kaeh  plume  imbibe*  the  ro«y  tinctured  mom; 

Spread  on  each  winir  the  florid  seasons  glow, 

Slnnled  and  verg'd  with  the  celestial  Iww, 

Where  colour*  blend  an  ever  varying  dve. 

And  wanton  in  their  guv  exchange*  vie. 

Hxhkv  Bbookk.— UnIbctwiJ  Beautg, 

External  structure  (PI.  62:  fig.  l). 

The  head  and  appendages  (87:2.i).  The  head  of  the  imago,  like  that 
of  the  caterpillar,  i*  normally  comjwscd  of  a  definite  number  of  appendage- 
hearing  rings,  hut  as  these  arc  greatly  ohscurcd  by  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  some  parts  and  the  abortion  of  others,  we  will  confine  our  description 
simply  to  the  parts  as  they  appear,  without  reference  to  their  morphological 
relationships. 

The  head  as  a  whole  is,  in  general  terms,  transversely  ohovate,  whether 
viewed  from  above  or  in  front,  and  is  almost  alwavs  much  higher  than 
long  and  more  or  less  flattened  hchind,  next  the  prothorax.  It  i*  compact, 
the  sides  occupied  by  globular  masses  of  which  the  greater,  and  always  the 
whole  of  the  front,  portion  forms  the  facetted  eyes.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  areas  :  the  front,  the  occiput  and  the  flanks.  The  front 
occupies  the  whole  or  most  of  the  front  of  the  head  between  the  eyes  with 
the  anterior  half  of  the  summit,  is  usually  tumid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  devoid  of  any  great  irregularities  of  surface.    The  occiput,  which 
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(Hvupies  an  exactly  corresponding  position  behind,  in  also  tumid  but  gen- 
erally enjoys  considerable  variety  of  contour  within  its  own  boundaries,  the 
uppor  portion  being  not  infrequently  ridged,  and  the  sides  producing  little 
prominences.  The  Hanks  have  a  regular  surface,  occupy  most  of  the  rear 
of  the  head,  arc  bounded  interiorly  by  the  occiput  and  anteriorly  and  ex- 
teriorly abut  upon  the  eyes,  forming  a  part  of  the  globe  which  they 
occupy. 

The  other  parts  in  the  structure  of  the  head  which  require  consideration 
are  the  eyes,  the  antennae  and  the  mouth  appendages. 

The  position  of  the  ciyc*  has  already  been  stated.  Anteriorly  they  al- 
ways have  a  similar  boundary,  but  posteriorly  they  do  not  occupy  nearly 
the  whole,  and  sometimes  scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  swollen  mass  of 
which  they  form  a  part ;  they  van*  too  in  the  tumidity  of  the  mass,  in  most 
ipeeiefl  being  quite  prominent,  while  in  others  and  especially  in  the  Lycae- 
ninae  they  do  not  rise  above  the  general  contour  of  the  surface  of  the 
head  ;  ordinarily  and  in  the  two  lower  families  always  they  are  naked  ;  but 
in  the  Lycaenidae  they  frequently  have  a  portion  at  least  of  the  surface 
sparsely  covered  with  short  exceedingly  delicate  hairs  ;  and  in  the  Xvm- 
phalidae  they  are  often  supplied  with  a  pretty  dense  mass  of  rather  long 
hairs,  always  standing  erect  and  separate,  and  originating  at  the  angles  of 
the  facets.  The  purpose  of  this  clothing  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
eves  (86:20,21)  are  composed  externally  of  exceedingly  minute  hexagonal 
facets,  varying,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  from  al>out  fifteen  hun- 
dred  to  four  thousand  in  a  square  millimetre.  No  butterflies  are  provided 
with  ocelli,  with  the  single  known  exception  of  the  genus  Lerenia,  where 
some  of  the  ej>ecies  have  a  single  (M  elius  in  the  middle  of  the  front  in  one 
or  both  sexes  :  while  in  some  of  the  lower  families  of  Lepidoptera  the 
normally  posterior  pair  of  ocelli  alone  occurs  and  is  situated  behind  the 
antennae. 

The  anfeuiifre  take  their  rise  in  little  pits,  allowing  them  full  freedom  of 
motion  between  the  eyes,  in  the  line  between  the  occiput  and  the  front. 
In  the  Lycaenidae  they  infringe  a  little  upon  the  eyes,  but  in  all  the  other 
families  they  are  quite  free  from  them.  They  are  usually  not  far  from 
the  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  composed  of  a  large  and  variable 
number  of  joints  ;  there  is  occasionally  a  difference  of  one  or  two  joints 
between  the  sexes,  in  favor  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other. 
They  are  composed  of  three  parts  :  the  base,  the  stalk  and  the  club.  The 
base  consists  of  two  joints  (the  basal  always  smooth  and  naked )  which  are 
different  in  character  from  the  remainder,  being  very  large  and  stout,  and 
capable  of  a  great  deal  of  motion  upon  one  another  and  within  the  socket, 
while  the  other  joints  have  little  motion  upon  one  another.  The  stalk  is 
of  very  nearly  uniform  size  throughout,  the  joints  usually  very  much 
shorter  near  the  base  than  in  the  part  beyond,  where  they  are  uniform  ; 
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it  is  either  entirely  nuked  or  is  clothed  throughout  or  in  part  with  scales ; 
the  [Million  most  frequently  left  hare  is  a  median  strijMi  along  the  under 
surface;  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  the  antennae  clothed  with 
hairs.  The  cluh  is  a  peculiarity  of  butterflies  among  Lepkloptera,  whence 
the  term  "Rhopaloeera"  often  applied  to  them.  It  consists  of  a  regular 
thickening  of  the  apical  joints  and  varies  greatly  in  extent  and  appearance  ; 
in  many  cases,  the  joints  increase  in  thickness  to  so  slight  a  degree  and  so 
gradually  that,  although  the  thickness  of  the  cluh  may  Ik-  douhlc  that  of 
the  stalk,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  one  ends  and  the  other  hegins  ; 
usually,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  mark  the  limits,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  joints  lose  in  length  what  they  gain  in  thickness,  and  so  present  a 
second  mode  of  determination.  The  cluh,  like  the  stalk,  is  usually  cylin- 
drical, hut  is  not  infrequently  depressed,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
degree,  or  is  even  compressed  or  triquetral.  It  varies  greatly  in  length 
but  may  be  said  to  be  usually  of  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  whole 
antenna.  It  ordinarily  increases  in  size  nearly  to  the  tip  and  then  decreases 
again  with  much  greater  rapidity,  the  terminal  joint  occasionally  bearing  a 
produced  point  at  the  tip  ;  in  the  Ilcspcridae  a  number  of  joints  are  em- 
ployed to  form  a  long  and  tapering  tip,  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  cluh  ;  but  in  most  butterflies  the  tip  is  bluntly  rounded.  The 
club  is  usually  straight,  but  occasionally  droops  or  is  curved  upward,  or, 
as  in  the  Hesperidae  where  the  tip  is  produced,  the  tapering  apex  is  turned 
at  a  strong  angle  outward  and  backward.  In  the  scaled  antennae  one  or 
two  apical  joints  are  usually  bare  to  a  greater  extent  below  than  above,  as 
is  a  broad  field  on  the  under  surface,  — an  expansion  of  the  median  stripe 
of  the  stalk.  Often  one  or  two  slender  carinae  are  to  be  seen  ujain  the 
under  surface  and  some  little  dimple-like  depressions  (87  :8)  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  row.  The  contour  of  the  surface  is  rarely  interrupted  at  the 
jointings,  but  in  the  arcuate  clubs  one  side  presents  a  serrate  appearance 
from  the  projection  of  the  apices. 

The  appendages  of  the  mouth  are  the  labium,  mandibles,  maxillae, 
and  labial  palpi. 

Tbe  hibrum  is  only  a  slight  rounded  projection  of  the  centre  of  the 
lower  bonier  of  the  front,  transversely  corrugated,  soldered  to  the  front  and 
thus  immovable  ;  it  serves  by  its  position  to  guard  the  upper  portion  of  the 
peculiar  maxillae. 

The  mandibles,  too,  though  somewhat  variously  developed,  are  greatly 
aborted,  immovably  soldered  to  the  head,  inconspicuous  in  size,  triangular 
in  form,  and  serve  only  by  their  situation  to  support  the  sides  of  the  max- 
illae, which  their  apices  usually  touch. 

The  maxillne  arc  undoubtedly  the  most  peculiar,  as  they  are  the  most 
characteristic  organ  of  the  Lepidoptcra.  In  butterflies  they  are  always 
enormously  developed,  as  very  long  and  slender  closed  tubes,  hollowed  on 
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their  inner  margin  to  form  by  the  junction  of  the  two  a  canal,  open  at  the 
tip  and  conducting  at  the  base  to  the  oral  orifice,  and  which  is  kept  closed 
by  the  interlocking  of  finger-like  plates  on  the  edges  of  the  lateral  troughs 
(87 :9,23).  In  the  Hesperidac  and  next  to  them  the  Papilioninae  this 
tongue  reaches  its  maximum  length,  being  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  while  in  the  Satyrinae  and  some  Lyeaenidae  it  is  provisionally 
shortest,  in  some  cases  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the  head.  It  is  furnished 
at  the  tip  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  with  papillae  specially  developed 
probably  as  sense  organs,  which  are  much  more  highly  organized  in  the  two 
higher  than  in  the  two  lower  families,  and  may  by  their  armature  serve 
to  rupture  the  nectar  glands  of  flowers  (61 :26-35, 39-45,51 -57). 

The  labium  itself  is  very  slightly  developed,  being  simply  the  frame- 
work, situated  below  the  oral  aperture  far  removed  from  the  surface,  upon 
which  the  greatly  developed  labial  palpi  are  supported  ;  each  side  has  a 
cylindrical  raised  edge,  upon  which  the  jointed  palpus  is  seated  ;  usually 
this  wall  is  low,  but  in  the  groups  (such  as  the  Pierinae)  bearing  a  dis- 
proportionately long  basal  joint,  it  is  exceedingly  produced  and  itself  bears 
great  resemblance  to  an  additional  joint.  The  labial  palpi,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  excessively  developed  and  three-jointed,  the  second  joint  being 
almost  invariably  the  longest  and  usually  much  longer  than  the  other  two 
together  ;  in  the  Hesperidac  it  is  often  very  stout.  The  basal  joint  is  short, 
excepting  in  some  Pierinae,  where  it  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  pal- 
pus;  while  the  apical  joint,  usually  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  smallest, 
and  sometimes  quite  minute,  is  at  other  times  enormously  develojHxl,  as  in 
the  Libytheinae  ;  in  the  Hesperidac  it  is  rarely  one-fourth  as  stout  as  the 
middle  joint,  and  though  always  straight,  often  appears  as  a  mere  point 
projecting  beyond  the  apical  hairs  of  the  middle  joint.  The  palpus  is 
heavily  clothed  with  large  scales  and  usually  heavily  fringed  below  and 
sometimes  above  with  a  mass  of  long  hairs,  ordinarily  compacted  into 
a  vertical  plane,  but  in  the  Hesperidac  sometimes  so  arranged,  in  a  thick 
regular  mat  of  scale-like  hairs  of  unequal  length,  as  to  give  the  palpus 
a  tctrahedral  or  triquetral  appearance.  They  thus  guard  the  sides  of 
the  rolled-up  spiral  maxillae  which  they  pass  in  their  course ;  they  are 
directed  upward  and  sometimes  apically  forward,  clasping  the  front  of  the 
head,  the  shortest  (in  the  Papilioninae  and  some  Lemoniinae)  reaching 
only  as  far  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  front ;  usually  they  are  much 
longer  than  the  eye  and  in  Hypatus  are  fully  four  times  its  length.  The 
apical  joint  is  usually  clothed  and  fringed  to  a  less  extent  than  the  other 
joints. 

The  thorax  and  appendages.  The  thorax  of  butterflies,  as  seen  from 
above,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  mcso-  and  metathorax,  the  pro- 
thorax  being  represented  only  by  a  pair  of  bulbous  enlargements  which  I 
have  termed  the  prothoracic  lobes  (61 :37),  and  which  are  almost  always 
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reduced  to  u  mere  npprcssed  pellicle  in  those  groups  whieh  do  not  have  tlie 
fore  legs  aborted  in  both  sexes,  as  if  in  compensation  for  their  atrophy. 
Cholodkovsky  lias  recently  tried  to  show  that  these  lobes  were  homologies 
of  the  wings  on  the  other  thoracic  segments,  but  entirely  without  success. 
The  meso-  and  metathorax,  whieh,  although  perfectly  distinct,  seem  to 
compose  one  homogeneous  whole,  form  a  compact  oval  mass,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  arched  and  sides  sometimes  compressed.  The  meso- 
thorax  is  far  the  most  important  and  is  composed  of  two  unequal  parts,  a 
niesoscutiuii  in  front  and  a  much  smaller,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  piece, 
the  mesoscutcllum,  the  apex  of  which  enters  the  middle  of  the  nicsoscutuni. 
The  metathorax,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  it  is  readily  seen,  in  composed 
above  of  three  pieces  placed  transversely,  the  central  piece  being  the  Die* 
tascutcllum,  also  more  or  less  wedged  between  the  others,  the  inetascuta. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  the  metathorax  assumes  a  much  greater  importance. 
All  these  parts  vary  in  comparative  dimensions  and  relative  positions  in  the 
different  groups.  It  may  be  added,  in  general  terms,  that  as  regards  the 
trunk  of  the  imago,  the  families  seem  to  be  distinguished  by  the  contour  of 
the  principal  masses,  while  the  subfamilies  are  dependent  upon  the  shape 
of  the  grander  parts  which  compose  the  masses,  and  generic  characters  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  structural  details  within  the  different  parts. 

The  appendages  of  the  thorax  are  two  pairs  of  wings  and  one  pair  of 
patagia  above,  and  three  pairs  of  legs  below. 

The  wings,  never  wanting  in  butterflies,  arc  attached  respectively  to 
the  meso-  and  metathorax  ;  they  are  very  large  in  comparison  with  the 
body  and  seldom  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  although  always  longer 
than  broad.  The  general  form  of  the  fore  wings  is  a  triangle  whose  trim- 
cated  apex  is  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  body ;  that  of  the  hind- 
wings  subcircular,  with  a  tendency  also  to  the  triangular  outline.  They 
are  flat,  excepting  that  sometimes  the  inner  border  and  its  outer  angle  in 
the  hind  wings  may  be  guttered  or  plaited  or  bent  at  an  angle.  They  are 
each  composed  of  a  thin  double  film  of  membrane,  covered  on  both  sur- 
faces with  imbricated  scales  and  with  scattered  hairs,  the  latter  particularly 
upon  the  upper  surface  and  upon  the  hind  wings  near  the  base.  This 
double  membrane  is  stretched  upon  a  regular  system  of  tubular  rods, 
termed  nervines  or  veins,  which  hinge  at  the  base  upon  the  Ixxly  ;  they 
conduct  the  nerves  and  air  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  wing.  The  normal 
number  of  veins  in  the  wings  of  insects  (38-42)  is  six,  disposed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  pairs  ;  the  middle  pair  usually  branches  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  others,  and  supports  most  of  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  In  butter- 
flies the  foremost  vein  is  always  absent  (except  in  the  front  wings  of  some 
male  Ilesperidi)  ;  the  hindmost  is  also  very  commonly  wanting,  so  that 
there  are  usually  only  five  (often  only  four)  principal  veins,  rather  inap- 
propriately designated  costal,  subcostal,  median,  submedian,  and,  when 
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present,  precoatal  and  internal.*  The  prceostal,  costal,  submedian,  anil 
internal  vein!*  are  invariably  simple  ami  terminate  at  the  margin  or  even 
disappear  before  reaching  it.f  The  subcostal  and  median  veins,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  ais  invariably  branched,  and  with  their  offshoots  rapport 
ncarlv  the  entire  wine  ;  the  sul>costal  vein  curves  downward  and  the  median 
upward  so  as  to  meet,  or  nearly  meet,  about  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and 
to  inclose  between  them  a  large  space  called  the  discoidal  cell  ;  all  the 
branches  of  the  median  vein  arc  thrown  off'  from  its  lower  side  before  union 
with  the  subcostal  vein  ;  the  principal  branches  of  the  subcostal  vein,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  thrown  off  from  its  up|>er  side,  but  as  the  vein  curves 
downward  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  another  set  is  thrown  off,  at  least 
in  the  front  wings,  from  the  lower  side ;  and  it  is  these  branches,  rather 
than  the  subcostal  vein  proper,  which  unite  with  the  median  vein  to  close 
the  cell.  None  of  the  median  nor  any  of  the  inferior  subcostal  branches 
are  ever  forked  ;  but  at  the  apex  of  the  front  wing,  where  the  play  of  neu- 
ration  is  usually  the  greatest,  the  last  superior  Biil>co8tal  branch  is  occa- 
sionally forked.  The  ncuration  of  the  wings,  then,  consists  essentiallv  of 
up|M?r  and  lower  simple  straight  veins,  and  a  pair  of  middle  veins  which 
unite  with  or  approach  each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  wing  ;  and  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  cell  or  loop  thus  formed  throw  oft"  to  the  border  a 
nnml>er  of  branches.  The  veins  are  more  closely  crowded  next  the  front 
edge  of  the  front  wings  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  parts  which  meet  with 
the  greatest  air  resistance  in  flying.  No  cross-veins  proper  exist  in  butter- 
flies, excepting  that  one  occasionally  (especially  in  Papilioninac)  connects 
the  median  and  submedian  veins  next  the  base  of  the  fore  wings.  All 
these  nervures  and  their  branches,  when  they  do  not  run  into  one  another, 
terminate  at  the  bonier  of  the  wing,  and  by  their  extension  determine  to  a 
great  extent  its  form  ;  for  though  the  membrane  often  recedes  between  the 
tips  of  the  nervures  so  as  to  give  a  scalloj>cd  margin  to  the  wing,  this 
never  takes  place  to  an  excessive  extent ;  while  the  thrusting  forward  of 
the  subcostal  nervures  of  the  front  wing  necessitates  a  more  or  less  falci- 
form outline ;  or,  the  great  extension  of  a  single  nervurc  of  the  hind  wing, 
as  particularly  of  the  third  median  nervule  in  the  Papilioninac,  or  the  first 
median  in  the  Lycaeninae,  permits  a  tail-like  appendage  of  great  beauty. 

In  connection  with  the  wings  it  will  be  well  to  mention  the  epidermal 
covering  characteristic  of  the  order  to  which  the  butterflies  belong; ,  since  it 
is  upon  the  wings  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body  that  they 
take  the  form  of  scales  from  which  the  name  Lepidoptera  has  been  derived. 
The  net  ilex  arc  depressed  sacs  of  a  more  or  less  rounded,  quadrate  or  trian- 
gular form,  striate  upon  the  upper  surface,  usually  rounded,  also  deeply 


•  .SpSniftH-iy  tall*  them  (in  tho  iuo.«t  r«<-pnt  t  Tin-  Internal.  In  lhi>  front  wtngx,  ami  r»- 
paperon  Uie  subject)  coMal,  Mibeurtal,  radial.  [n-Hally  in  H«**|H>riiiai\  noim-tltm*  U-rnnuah* 
uluar,  anal  ami  axillary.  by  running  Into  tin-  Mibtnt-diaii. 
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and  finely  toothed  at  the  apical  margin,  and  at  the  base  constricted  into  a 
pedicel  with  an  extreme  bulbous  expansion  by  which  they  are  held  in  place 
in  jMK-kets  in  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  The  [>ocket8  being  regularly 
distributed,  the  scales  are  arranged  in  rows,  very  much  as  the  slates  upon 
the  roof  of  a  house,  those  of  one  row  alternating  with  those  of  its  neighbors 
and  the  base  hidden  from  view  and  sj>ecially  guarded.  It  is  through  the 
coloring  of  these  scales  that  all  the  wonderful  variety  of  the  markings  upon 
the  wings  of  butterflies  is  produced.  Many  studies  of  the  scales  have  been 
made,  and  their  essential  identity  with  hairs  clearly  established.  Every 
gradation  between  the  two  may  be  found,  and  those  in  different  parts  of 
the  wings  often  assume  special  forms. 

In  the  male  sex  the  variety  in  the  form  of  scales  is  often  far  greater  than 
in  the  female  (46-51).  For,  certain  scales  of  peculiar  form,  and  in  some 
cases  at  least  serving  as  outlets  to  scent-glands,  may  be  found  either  scat- 
tered irregularly  over  portions  of  the  wings  or  clustered  into  definite  areas. 
In  many  cases,  especially  where  it  is  certain  that  they  are  the  vehicle  for 
the  diffusion  of  odors  from  glands,  they  are  attenuated  and  very  delicately 
fringed,  and  each  microscopic  filament  of*  the  fringe  is  n  tubular  canal  con- 
necting with  ducts  in  the  membrane  of  the  scale  itself  to  the  base  where 
the  glands  are  situated.  As  the  various  forms  which  these  scales  may 
assume  will  be  specially  treated  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  different  groups  directly  specified,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  further  details,  but  a  further  word  may  be  added  regarding  the 
structure  of  scales  in  general. 

In  general  scales  may  be  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  modified  hairs. 
They  originate  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  have  the  same  histological 
structure.  As  already  said,  they  may  be  called  flattened  sacs,  being  made 
of  two  tunics  with  a  hollow  interior,  forming  in  fact  a  closed  bag.  Origi- 
nating in  a  somewhat  bladder-like  form,  the  contraction  of  the  upper  surface 
as  they  become  flattened  tends  to  render  this  surface  striate,  and  the  larger 
striatums  which  are  readily  seen  upon  the  surface  of  all  scales  is  confined, 
as  is  shown  in  the  cross  section  at  PI.  61 :  fig.  38,  to  the  upper  surface  only. 
Some  scales  contain  no  coloring  matter,  but  they  always  include  some 
amount  of  air.  As  Dimmock  has  pointed  out,  the  ordinary  scales  of  Pieris 
rapae  and  the  metallic  silvery  scales  of  the  spots  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
fritillaries  contain  no  appreciable  coloring  matter  and  both  contain  air :  and 
he  believes  that,  as  in  a  common  mirror  the  mercury  amalgam  serves  to 
give  a  silvery  reflection,  so  the  layer  of  air  cavities  in  the  interior  of  these 
scales  answers  the  same  purpose,  the  colors  being  only  optical  effects  pro- 
duced by  reflected  light.  But  in  most  scales,  there  is  plainly  a  pigment 
enclosed  between  the  two  layers  of  which  the  scale  is  composed,  sealed  up 
as  it  were  for  better  protection  against  the  action  of  the  air,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Burmeister,  is  principally  attached  to  the  upper  layer  of  the 
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scale*,  rendering  it  opaque,  whde  the  lower  layer  receives  less  of  this  elegit 
and  is  consequently  a  little  more  transparent.  Whence  it  follows  that  the 
colors  of  the  scales  as  a  whole  arc  more  vivid  upon  their  upper  than  upon 
their  under  surface.  The  changeable  and  irridescent  colors  of  some  butter- 
flies, on  the  other  hand,  which  are  seen  far  more  rarely  in  butterflies  of  the 
temperate  regions  than  in  those  of  the  tropics,  are  not  due  in  any  sense  to 
a  pigment  but  solely  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  fine  impressed 
striae  upon  the  scales.  As  a  general  ride  the  scales  peculiar  to  the  male 
sex  have  little  or  no  color,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  various 
s]>ecie8  of  Argynnis  and  its  allies,  where  the  basal  portion  of  the  scales  is 
of  a  deep  black  color.  While  colorless  scales,  excepting  such  as  occur  in 
the  vitreous  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  wing  of  some  butterflies,  are  other- 
wise of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

The  patagia  arc  slender,  small  pieces  of  membrane,  curving  around  the 
anterior  base  of  the  fore  wings  and  connected  with  the  trunk  by  a  slender 
attachment  just  in  front  of  the  wings  ;  the  portion  in  front  of  the  wings  is 
very  short,  the  main  part  being  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  wings,  and  often  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  posteriorly ;  they 
serve  to  protect  the  hinge  of  the  wings  from  injury  and  are  densely  covered 
with  scales  or  hairs  or  both  ;  there  are  none  in  front  of  the  hind  wings. 

The  leg*  (52-60),  as  in  all  true  insects,  are  six  in  number,  one  pair  to 
each  division  of  the  thorax.  They  arc  invariably  very  slender  and  agree 
in  their  parts  and  generally  in  their  pro|K>rtions,  although  not  minutely. 
As  we  ascend  the  structural  scale,  however,  the  front  pair  becomes  more 
and  more  atrophied,  first  in  one  sex,  afterwards  in  both,  as  will  be  hereafter 
detailed.  The  leg  is  composed  of  five  distinct  portions :  coxa,  trochanter, 
femur,  tibia  and  tarsi.  The  coxae,  or  haunches,  are  usually  pretty  well 
developed,  sometimes,  ns  in  the  Papilioninae,  very  prominent,  serving  in 
their  connate  obpyramidal  form — connate  both  as  regards  the  opposing  and 
the  neighboring  pairs — as  excellent  bases  of  attachment  for  the  movable 
parts  of  the  leg  ;  they  extend  obliquely  downward  and  backward  and  form 
a  strong  support  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  which  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  body.  The  trochanter*  are  inconspicuous  small  globu- 
lar masses  at  the  tips  of  the  eoxae,  carrying  the  base  of  the  femora  a  little 
outward,  and  serving  for  greater  freedom  of  motion  in  all  the  succeeding 
parts.  The  femora  or  thighs  are  long  and  slender,  straight  but  somewhat 
gibbous,  compressed,  stick-like  members,  largest  near  the  base,  and  when 
in  j>osition  placed  at  a  very  sharp  angle  with  the  coxae,  which  they  almost 
always  exceed  in  length  ;  they  are  the  stronger  parts  of  the  movable  legs, 
their  gibbous  form  giving  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular 
tissue  ;  thev  are  always  unarmed,  but  generally  densely  clothed  with  scales 
and  not  infrequently  with  an  inferior  heavy  fringe  of  long  hairs.  The  tibiae 
or  shanks  are  slender,  straight,  equal,  cylindrical  or  tetraquetral  members, 
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ordinarily  of  about  the  length  of  the  femora  hut  much  slenderer  than  they, 
and  in  their  natural  position  placed  at  a  right  angle  or  more  than  that  with 
the  femora  ;  generally  clothed  with  scales,  hut  never  fringed  with  hairs, 
they  are  usually  armed  also  with  a  large  nuinher  of  short  spines,  ordinarily 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  particularly  upon  the  sides  of  the  under 
surface.  They  are  almost  always  armed  at  the  tip  henenth  with  a  pair  of 
much  longer  spines  or  spurs,  which  are  themselves  sometimes  minutely 
scaled  ;  Occasionally  in  the  lowest  family  the  hinder  pair  is  also  provided 
with  a  second  central  pair  of  spurs.  In  the  same  family  also  and  in  the 
l'apilioninae,  the  fore  tihiae  are  supplied  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface 
with  a  peculiar  leaf-like  appendaige  or  epiphysis  covered  with  velvety  pile.* 
The  tarsi  are  combed  of  five  joints,  the  first  usually  ahout  as  long  as 
the  other  joints  combined,  and  in  the  Lycaenidae  sometimes  swollen  in  the 
male  sex.f  With  this  exception  they  arc  usually  slightly  slenderer  than 
the  tihiae.  straight,  their  combined  length  usually  greater  than  the  tibiae, 
generally  sealed  upon  at  least  the  upper  surface,  and  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion placed  at  more  than  a  right  angle  with  the  tihiae.  Besides  being 
scaled,  they  are  furnished  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  especially  upon 
the  outer  edges  of  the  under  surface,  with  a  Considerable  number  of  short 
spines,  the  last  joint  ordinarily  to  a  less  extent  than  the  others  :  the  apical 
spines,  or  at  least  those  of  the  outer  row,  arc  prolonged  beyond  the  others 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  take  the  nature  of  spin's.  The  last  joint 
hears  appendages  of  a  sj>ccial  nature  at  its  extremity, — the  claws,  parony- 
chia and  pulvillus.  The  elates  are  a  pair  of  horny  organs  such  as  the  name 
expresses,  usually  compressed,  curving  more  or  less,  and  tarring  to  a 
point  ;  they  arc  of  variable  length  and  divergence,  ordinarily  simple  hut 
sometimes,  sis  in  the  Pierinae,  deeply  cleft  and  bifid.  Encircling  their  base, 
excepting  above,  is  a  fleshy,  papillate,  tenuous  membrane,  which  very  fre- 
quently la-comes  excessively  developed  at  the  sides  and  l>elow  the  claws, 
and  forms  the  paronychia,  a  sort  of  secondary  claws,  or  whitlows,  not  so 
curved  as  the  true  claws  mid  merely  membranous  imitations  of  them,  as  it 
were ;  occasionally,  as  in  the  Pierinae,  the  portions  beside  rather  than  that 
below  the  claw  are  highly  developed,  and  form  broad  membranous  expansions 
nearly  concealing  the  claws  on  a  side  view  :  often  the  paronychia  are  en- 
tirely absent  and  no  trace  of  any  surrounding  membrane  can  be  discovered. 
The  pulvillus  is  a  sort  of  foot-pad,  which  seems  to  he  more  or  less  pedicel- 
late, and  the  pedicel  to  originate  from  between  and  in  front  of  the  base  of  the 
claws,  at  the  centre  of  the  fleshy  membrane  which  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  the  paronychia  ;  sometimes  the  pulvillus  seems  to  be  nearly  sessile,  nt 

•Haaiw  (ZvitM  lir.  cut.,  a.  f.,  x:3tt)  regards  tOistnnt,  in  mentioning  this  character  in  the 
this  appendage  a*  tin-  relic  of  an  organ  for-  Indian  genus  Gen, dus,  calls  it  a  "  phenomenal 
merly  developed  to  clean  the  antennae  l»y  pass-  eharaeter  in  Ithopalocera" ;  It  Is  far  more  com- 
ing the  latter  iKt ween  it*  inner  side  and  the  nion  than  would  appear  from  that  reference, 
tiliia.  though  In  (ierydus  It  is  unusually  prominent. 
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others  the  j>edieel  is  half  as  long  as  the  claws  and  the  pad  a  long  membra- 
nous flap,  attached  to  it  hy  one  extremity  ;  the  pad  may  take  on  almost  any 
f»»rm,  hut  is  usually  strongly  appressed.  Besides  these  terminal  appendages* 
one  or  two  pairs  of  long  curving  hairs,  originating  just  above  the  hasc  of 
the  claws,  arch  over  and  extend  far  l>eyond  them  :  this  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  Ilcspcridae. 

The  abdomen  and  its  appendages.  The  aUloihcn  of  hutterflies  is 
formed  of  nine  segments,  the  tenth  segment  of  the  caterpillar  having  hcen 
dropped  with  the  cremaster  of  the  chrysalis.  In  general  these  segments 
are  very  similar,  hut  the  first  is  always  smaller  than  the  succeeding  (as  in 
the  chrysalis)  and  the  terminal  segments  have  special  modifications  aceord- 
ing  to  the  sex.  Excepting  these  terminal  segments  they  have  no  appen- 
dages and  differ  from  the  same  parts  in  the  earlier  stages,  in  that  the  upper 
:md  lower  plates  of  which  each  somite  is  made  are  corneous  ami  distinctly 
separated  hy  a  more  or  less  memhranous  pleural  interspace,  within  which 
are  situated  the  spiracles,  on  the  first  to  the  seventh  segments  only,  the 
spiracle  of  the  eighth  segment  of  the  caterpillar  having  l>ccn  dropped  on 
the  assumption  of  the  pupal  condition. f  The  ahdomen  is  usually  com- 
pressed to  a  slight  degree,  sometimes  considerably,  and  is  always  as  long 
as,  generally  longer,  sometimes  much  longer  than,  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
tapers  at  ln>th  ends. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  seventh  segment  of  the  female  is  modified 
beneath  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  eighth  seg- 
ment, a  more  or  less  wide-mouthed  vestibule  into  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  vagina  (mens.  The  eighth  segment  in  the  same  sex  is  much  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  while  the  ninth  is  very  small  and  fonus  merely  a  com- 
pressed pair  of  short  lapi>cts  serving  as  an  ovipositor,  being  internally 
grooved  for  the  oviduct,  and  having  immediately  above  that  the  anal  open- 
ing. 

In  the  male  the  seventh  segment  undergoes  no  modification,  and  ordi- 
narily the  eighth  segment  also  assumes  no  special  form,  but  in  certain 
instances  it  departs  from  this  general  rule.  Thus,  as  Burgess  first  jwinted 
out,  the  sternal  portion  of  the  segment  is  enormously  produced  in  Eu- 
ploeinae  to  form  lamellate  lappets,  which  simulate  the  lateral  appendages 
characteristic  of  the  succeeding  segment  in  butterflies,  and  so  are  termed 
by  him  "false  claspers" ;  so  also,  the  median  part  of  the  notal  piece  of  the 
same  segment  in  Pierinae,  as  the  same  observer  noted,  is  produced  poste- 


•  A  different  aeeotint  of  the»e  npiM-nd.-ure*  is 
iriven  by  BunnelMer  (Lep.  Rep.  A  nr.,  ts-l!»). 

t  This  i*  eorrellated  with  and  undoubtedly 
i-oiiM'<|U«-m  upon  the  need*  of  thi*  segment  in 
I  In-  female  butterfly,  the  «ejrment  lieing  here 
profoundly  inoillti.il  l»oth  externally  and  in- 
tenmlly  hy  the  neee*sitie*  of  the  vaginal  open- 


ing. If  the  erueifonn  eonditioii  of  the  younjr 
he  regarded,  a*  morpholo<rH*t*  now  con-ider 
it,  an  an  ae<|uired  ehnrneteristie,  the  splraele 
of  the  eight  h  abdominal  segment  must  l»e 
looked  on  a."  of  late  origination,  and  it*  fre- 
quent laek  of  nlivrneineut  with  the  other*  and 
greater  «izc  may  lie  more  readily  explained. 
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riorly  to  a  curving  hook,  which  in  its  turn  simulates  the  uj>|>er  appendage 
of  the  succeeding  segment.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Papilioninae,  as 
Buchanan  White  has  shown,  only  here  it  is  deeply  cleft  mesially.  A  still 
more  singular  anomaly  occurs  in  Libytheinac,  which  in  the  American 
Hypatus  resembles  the  Pierinac,  while  in  the  Kuroj>cnn  Libythca  it  take.- 
more  the  form  of  the  Papilioninae. 

It  is  in  the  ninth  segment,  however,  that  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
and  structure  is  seen,  the  segment  bearing  hinged  appendages,  serving  with 
the  other  external  armature  as  cla*piny  organ*)  at  the  mating  season. 
This  apparatus  (33-37)  may  be  simply  described  in  general  terms  as  con- 
sisting of  a  median  uncatc  upj>cr  organ  moving  vertically,  and  paiml 
laminate  side  pieces  or  clasps  moving  laterally.    The  up|>er  organ  (the 
eicula  of  Kambur,  tegumen  of  Buchanan  White,  scaphium  of  Gossc)  is  in 
general  a  pointed  or  forked  hook,  covering  the  apical  organs  above  and 
having  an  upward  and  downward  movement.    In  its  various  developments 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  main  body  or  centrum  with  apical  hook  or 
hooks,  and  curving  or  bent  lateral  arms ;  these  latter  may  be  independ- 
ently  developed  and  conspicuous,  as  in  Satyrinae  and  Lycaenidae ;  or 
soldered  to  the  body  or  connate  beneath  the  apical  hook,  and  supporting  a 
common  inferior  armature  of  prickly  points,  as  in  Hesperidae  ;  or  developed 
as  mere  angular  projections,  as  in  Pierinac ;  or,  as  in  Papilioninae,  where 
the  median  process  of  the  eighth  segment  (uncus  of  Gossc)  usuqxs  the 
protecting  function  of  the  upper  organ,  they  may  form  transverse  prickly 
and  corrugated  ribbons  (the  homologue  of  the  inferior  armature  of  the 
Hesperidae)  lying  near  the  base  of  the  intromittcnt  organ,  which  are 
sometimes  torn  from  their  attachments  in  mating  and  left  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  female  (61 :48)  ;  or  finally  they  may  be  altogether  absent,  as  in  the 
bulk  of  the  Nymphalinae.    The  clasps  (vulvae  of  Rambur)  admit  of  an 
equal  variety  of  development,  but  may  in  general  terms  be  said  to  be  usu- 
ally composed  of  a  base,  with  an  upjrcr  lobe  and  a  blade  hardly  separable 
from  it,  the  former  usually  developing  prickly  or  )>ointed  upper  processes 
(styles  of  Rambur)  and  hind  processes,  the  latter  capable  of  l>earing  arma- 
ture at  any  point  at  will,  and  generally  furnished  with  many  stiff  bristles 
near  the  outer  edge.    In  some  of  the  Lycaeninae,  especially  the  Theclidi, 
the  clasps  may  be  very  slightly  developed  and  simple,  forming  a  mere 
channel  for  the  support  of  the  here  enormously  developed,  apically  flaring 
intromittent  organ  ;  or  the  upper  lobe  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  Papilioninae, 
may  form  a  large  concealing  flap  (valve  of  Gossc),  and  the  blade  be  devel- 
oped as  a  curving  prickly  ridge  (harpes  of  Gosse)  lying  within  the  valve. 
The  form  and  sculpture  of  these  appendages  varies  in  every  species  form- 
ing excellent  means  for  their  distinction,  and  they  thus  l>eeomc,  says 
Dufour,  "  the  guarantee,  the  safeguard,  of  legitimate  pairing." 

As  connected  with  the  outer  tegument  rather  than  with  the  internal  organs. 
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may  be  mentioned  here  the  glands  and  similar  structures  which  open  ex- 
ternally in  butterflies.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  those  which 
find  their  outlet  through  the  scales,  and  probably  there  are  others  which 
find  a  passage  through  hairs  in  various  parts  of  the  body  —  such  as  in  the 
erect  row  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  the  male  Argyn- 
nis,  as  in  some  instances  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  moths.  Hut  in 
•OHM  of  the  higher  butterflies,  as  in  our  own  Anosia,  we  have  a  protmsile 
pencil  of  long  hairs  (61:49,59),  which  appear  to  be  cylindrical  tubes,  lying 
in  sheaths  on  each  side  of  the  eighth  alxlominnl  segment  of  the  male  ;  and 
in  an  almost  precisely  equivalent  position  on  the  same  segment  of  the 
female  of  allied  butterflies  (Colaenis,  Heliconius,  Kueides,  Dionc,  Acraea), 
Fritz  Muller  has  shown  the  existence  of  a  pair  of  protmsile  vescicular 
•  ►rgans  clothed  with  scales,  which  are  distinctly  odoriferous  and  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  sexual  functions. 

The  internal  organs  (PI.  62:  figs.  2  4). 

Although  the  internal  organs  of  butterflies  are  brought  to  their  full  per- 
fection at  the  close  of  the  pupal  condition,  and  have  therefore  been  already 
outlined  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  as  the  account  has  been  coupled  with 
.statements  of  the  changes  undergone  in  the  larval  organization  to  effect  the 
required  result,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  here  a  succinct  account  of  the 
completed  structures,  following  the  same  order  as  heretofore.  The  published 
materials  for  such  a  survey,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  exceedingly  scanty, 
;md  rav  own  dissections  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  earlier  stages. 
The  only  general  sketch  yet  published  is  that  by  the  indefatigable  Leon 
Dufbor  (Comptes  rendus,  1852),  but  an  excellent  outline  is  furnished  in 
his  complete  anatomy  of  Anosia  plexippus  (Anniv.  mem.  Bost.  soc.  nat. 
hist.)  by  my  gifted  friend  Edward  Burgess,  whose  loss  to  entomotomy  is 
only  partially  compensated  by  the  gain  to  scientific  naval  architecture. 

Muscular  system.  The  great  mass  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  now 
developed  in  the  thorax  and  principally  to  direct  the  action  of  the  wings ; 
these  muscles  form  two  principal  sets  :  one  longitudinal,  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  which  serve  to  depress  the  wings  by  shortening  the  thorax  ;  the 
other  a  transversely  oblique  set,  attached  below  to  the  floor  of  the  thorax, 
and  above  to  the  bases  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the  inner  frame  work 
of  the  wing,  acting  thus  at  great  disadvantage  as  a  lever ;  besides  these 
a  thiol  accessor)'  set  running  from  the  scutellum  between  the  other  two 
sets  to  the  front  base  of  the  wings,  serves  to  draw  them  forward.  All 
other  muscles  of  the  body  serving  to  move  external  appendages  arc 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  body  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  organ  to 
l>e  moved  or  to  sj)ecial  ridges  or  inner  outgrowths  of  the  walls  ;  while  the 
internal  organs  may  have  their  independent  muscles  as  in  the  early  stages  ; 
come  of  these  will  Ik*  mentioned  in  their  place. 
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Digestive  system-    As  a  whole,  the  digestive  system  is  usually  some- 
what longer  than  the  body,  though  its  convolutions  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  intestine  proper  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.     Its  most  iteculiar 
feature  in  butterflies  is  the  complicated  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
food  enters  the  stomach,  the  exact  method  of  operation  as  well  as  the 
organic  foundation  of  the  same  having  been  discovered  and  well  elucidated 
by  Burgess  (87  :3,5,D,23).    As  we  shall  describe  this  somewhat  in  detail 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  by  means  of 
a  highly  muscular  pharyngeal  sac  a  vacuum  is  produced  within  the  body,  by 
which  the  fluids  are  sucked  up  the  mouth-tube,  and  are  prevented  from 
returning  the  same  way  by  a  simple  valve  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
sac.    The  sac  opens  directly  into  a  long  and  slender  oesophagus  and  the 
parts  that  follow  show  little  variation  within  the  whole  tribe  of  butterflies, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  probably  due  to  the  great  general  similarity  of  their 
food, — honied  vegetable  secretions  or  decomposing  vegetation.    The  oeso- 
phagus is  a  perfectly  straight  and  uniform  tube  extending  to  the  very  base 
of  the  abdomen.     Here,  just  before  it  enlarges  to  form  the  stomach,  it  has 
an  independent  enlargement  of  its  own,  from  the  upper  surface  of  which 
the  so-called  fond  reservoir  (61 :4(j,47,f>0)  takes  its  rise;  this  organ,  char- 
acteristic of  Lepidoptera  and  therefore  doubtless  connected  with  its  peculiar 
means  of  obtaining  nourishment  (though  its  actual  use  is  still  unknown), 
is  a  large,  bladder-like,  elongated  vessel  lying  upon  the  stomach  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  abdomen,  bluntly  rounded  behind,  tapering  in  front 
to  a  rather  slender  neck,  through  which  it  enters  the  vestibule  of  the 
stomach.     Cuticular  processes  (61 :3f>,4;»),  like  moistened  and  therefore 
tapering  pencils  of  hairs,  line  the  inner  surface.    The  stomach  is  likewise  a 
straight,  cylindrical  or  fusiform  tube,  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
intestine  but  still  slender,  extending  throuirh  about  half  of  the  alxlomen, 
when  it  contracts  to  nearly  its  initial  size  to  form  a  short,  oval,  occa- 
sionally cylindrical  passage,  a  little  larger  than  the  succeeding  intestine,  into 
which  the  malphigian  vessels  enter.    Burgess  describes  no  such  chamber 
separate  from  the  stomach  in  Anosia,  into  the  posterior  part  of  which  he 
makes  the  malphigian  vessels  enter ;  but  in  Mancipium,  as  figured  by 
Ilerold,  this  chylifie  ventricule  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  stomach  and  rather 
forms  a  part  of  the  intestine.    The  intestine  is  a  slender  cylindrical  tube, 
according  to  Dufbur  (who  distinguishes  the  chylifie  ventricule),  swollen  at 
its  origin  in  Vanessidi  and  Papilionidi,  but  uniform  in  Anosia  and  Man- 
cipium ;  and  terminating  after  its  s-shaped  curve  in  a  pvrifonu  or  cylindri- 
cal chamber,  the  colon,  which  is  simple  in  Anosia,  but  in  others,  such  as 
Mancipium,  provided  with  an  anterior  coecal  sac.    The  colon  passes  in- 
sensibly into  a  slightly  tapering  rectum,  with  the  anal  opening  at  the 
extremity  of  the  1>ody. 

At  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary  tract,  just  beneath  the  pharyngeal 
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sac  ami  at  the  inferior  base  of  the  maxillary  eanal,  is  the  owning  of  the  sal- 
ivary duct,  which  is  a  capillary  flexible  tube,  running  backward  for  only  a 
short  distance  before  dividing  into  two  ducts,  passing  insensibly  into  glands 
of  a  similar  form  which  are  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  bodv,  but  by  reason 
of  the  many  convolutions  as  they  run  beside  the  oesophagus  extending  only 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  the  insect's  life,  the  malphigian  vessels  are  com- 
posed of  three  filiform  crinkled  tubes  on  each  side  of  the  laxly,  their  con- 
volutions overlying  the  stomach,  the  ends  free,  uniting  just  before  entering 
the  chylifie  vcntricnlc.  first  one  pair  and  then  the  third,  to  form  a  very  short 
canal. 

Respiratory  system.  According  to  Doibur  the  tracheal  vessels  of 
butterflies  are  purely  tubular,  having  none  of  the  vescicular  expansions 
characteristic  of  the  Sphingidae  and  some  other  moths,  which  partake  of 
nourishment  while  hovering  before  a  flower.  The  general  plan  is  the  same 
as  in  the  earlier  stages,  only  here  the  organs  arc  much  less  bulky,  being  re- 
duced to  exceedingly  slender  vessels  and  branching  tubes.  "The  very 
short  main  trunk  into  which  the  stigmata  open  soon  divides  into  branches, 
which  run  to  the  special  organ  to  be  aerated  and  there  often  branch  abruptly 
into  a  great  number  of  fine  tubes  .  .  .  The  stigmata  of  the  first  pair  lie  in 
the  sides  of  the  prothorax  behind  the  prothorneie  lobes'*  (  Hurgess) .  Those  of 
the  second  pair,  not  mentioned  by  Hurgess,  nor  indeed,  we  believe,  by  any 
writer  besides  Hurmcistcr,*  lie  just  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  hind  wings, 
concealed  in  the  suture  between  the  mesothorax  and  inctathorax.  at  the 
furthest  advance  of  the  latter;  they  probably  beloifg  to  the  mesothorax,  a« 
they  and  the  derivative  tracheae  adhere  to  it  on  forcible  rupture  of  these 
parts.  As  Hurmcistcr  remarks,  the  presence  of  such  a  pair  is  surprising, 
because  no  spiracles  are  present  here  in  the  caterpillar,  though,  as  we  have 
wen,  a  spreading  bunch  of  tracheae  arise  from  the  longitudinal  canal  where 
the  spiracle  should  be  expected.  Succeeding  pairs  of  stigmata  are  situated 
in  the  pleurae  of  the  first  seven  abdominal  somites,  the  pair  in  the  first  seg- 
ment being  rather  hard  to  find  owing  to  the  folds  in  the  integument  of  its 
silk's. 

Circulatory  system.  The  haemal  or  dorsal  vessel,  sometimes  called 
the  heart,  **is  a  small  tube  lying  immediately  under  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  hung  in  this  position  by  triangular  muscular  sheets  (the 
alary  muscles)  which  are  placed  in  pairs,  apices  inwards,  on  either  side  .  .  . 
The  walls.  .  .  contain  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres  running  spirally  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Slight  constrictions  divide  the  heart  into  a  number  of 
segments,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  abdomen,  Kach  segment  has 
probably  a  pair  of  clefts  for  the  entrance  of  the  blood  ...  In  the  basal 

•  Mi  not  ninl  Burgees  rvivxnize  here  in  iho     motli,  Ak'tia,  "an  iiH-on«|>ii-noii»  »lni<'itip' 
interstitial  nieinhrnno  in  the  cotton  worm     which  I*  perhaps M  xplrnHe." 
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segment  of  thcalidouien,  tin-  heart  narrow*  slightly,  making  the  beginning 
of  the  aorta.  This  after  entering  the  thorax  runs  upwards,  passing  between 
the  right  and  left  sets  of  thoracic  muscles,  and  then  under  the  suture  be- 
tween  the  tncsoscutuiii  and  seiitelluni,  and  expand*  rather  suddenly  into  a 
large  [aortal]  dumber,  which  is  hung  in  jnisition  by  a  net-work  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  .  .  .  The  forward  end  [of  this]  IkmhIs  downwards  [some- 
times abruptly]  and  again  contracts  into  si  [more  or  less]  slender  tuhe  [in 
Hesperians  scarcely  slenderer  than  the  aortal  chamber,  hut  compressed], 
which  runs  backward  and  downward  until  it  reaches  the  first  part  of  the 
aorta,  and  after  passing  along  the  anterior  face  of  this  for  a  short  distance, 
it  bends  suddenly  forward  and  runs  along,  and  just  above,  the  oesophagus, 
passing  with  the  latter  into  the  head  and  through  the  oesophageal  nerve 
collar"'  (lbrrgcss).  The  aorta  then  divides  into  several  branches,  which 
arc  lost  in  the  integuments  of  the  head. 

Nervous  system  A  brain,  a  compound  thoracic  ganglion,  and  four 
abdominal  ganglia,  lying  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body  and  connected 
by  double,  often  connate  commissures,  form  the  base  of  the  nervous  system 
in  butterflies. 

The  brain  occupies  the  centre  of  the  head,  immediately  over  the  oesoph- 
agus, is  laterally  bilobate  and  principally  made  up  of  two  enormous  optic 
nerves.  It  furnishes  also  the  antennal  nerves  and  is  connected  by  short 
cords  on  either  side  to  a  minute  frontal  ganglion,  which  gives  off  poste- 
riorly a  recurrent  nerve;  there  are  also  a  pair  of  posterior,  lateral,  minute 
ganglia  in  the  head  connected  with  this  recurrent  nerve,  which  innervates 
the  oesophagus  and  dorsal  vessel  and  with  its  branches  spreads  over  the 
stomach.  The  commissures  which  extend  from  the  brain  backward  pass 
on  either  side  of  the  oesophagus  and  immediately  before  leaving  the  head 
unite  beneath  to  form  the  suboesophageal  ganglion  ;  from  this  arise  the 
nerves  which  pass  to  the  mouth  part*. 

The  thoracic  ganglia  are  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  mesothorax, 
and  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ganglia  of  the  head. 
They  are  compound,  and  their  coin|>ound  origin  is  usually  marked  to  sonic 
extent  by  the  form  of  the  mass  itself,  but  they  sometimes  form  a  single 
elongated  oval  disc.  From  this  arise  the  crural  and  alary  nerves,  or  those 
supplying  the  legs  and  wings. 

The  abdominal  ganglia,  small  round  lenticular  discs,  arc  always  four  in 
number,  the  first  separated  from  the  thoracic  ganglion  by  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  entire  nervous  cord,  the  last  compound  ;  they 
are  situated  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  abdominal  segments  respectively  and 
are  equidistant.  As  the  cord  enters  the  abdomen,  and  for  the  rest  of  its 
course,  it  becomes  bordered  rijdit  and  left  bv  a  white  fibro-muscular  mem- 
brane,  which  fixes  it  to  the  ventral  tegument  according  to  Dufour :  and 
the  same  writer  states  that  a  white  ellipsoidal  fibrous  capsule  is  embraced 
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by  it  at  its  starting  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cord  int.)  the  alNloinen, 
which  might  easily  he  taken  for  a  ganglion. 

Glandular  system  It  is  statetl  by  authors  iliat  a  pair  of  ramose 
glands  is  sometimes  found  in  the  female  butterfly,  situated  near  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  "which  secrete,  perhaps,  an  odorous  substance  that  excites  the 
eopulatory  act."  They  are  noted  in  Melitaea  and  Argynnis.  and  I  once  de- 
scribed from  the  dissection  of  the  nearly  mature  female  pupa  of  Anosia  "a 
transverse  reniform  vessel,  attached  broadly  by  its  base  to  the  inferior  wall 
of  the  oviduct  at  its  very  extremity,"  its  tip  terminating  in  two  little  threads. 
But  as  Burgess  made  no  note  of  any  such  orpin,  the  point  requires  new 
dissections  to  establish  it.  These  glands  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
opening  externally  in  the  female  of  some  butterflies,  noticed  above. 

Reproductive  system.  The  paired  ovaries  of  the  female  consist  each 
of  four  tubular  branches  which  at  maturity  are  longer  than  the  hotly  of  the 
insect,  and  alwavs  so  long  that  they  have  to  run  backward  and  forward, 
sometimes  many  times,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  narrow  quarters, 
often  rolled  over  ami  over,  but  always  connected  by  their  united  ami  now 
solid  tips  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  alxlomen, — in  Anosia  at  the  fourth  BCg- 
mcnt.  From  their  tips  bark  ward  the  ovarian  tubes  increase  in  size  ami 
contain  each  a  hundred  ovigcrous  cells  more  or  less,  in  which  the  bases  of 
the  future  eggs  lie  outward.  As  they  attain  their  largest  the  four  ovarian 
tubes  unite  on  each  side  to  form  an  oviduct,  and  the  two  oviducts  shortly 
afterwards  unite  to  form  a  common  duct,  the  oviduct  proper,  which  is  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  special  accessory  organs,  and  itself  is  often 
enlarged  in  some  Lepidoptera  to  form  a  point  of  arrest  for  the  eggs  while 
thev  are  prepared  for  future  needs.  The  most  important  of  the  organs 
tributorv  to  the  oviduct  art1  those  which  enter  it  near  the  middle  by  the 
fperm  duct — a  slender  tulte  connected  directly  with  a  vescicular  sac,  the 
spermatheen,  which  by  a  similar  tube  at  its  opposite  extremity  is  joined  to 
the  large,  long-  oval,  bladder-like,  but  muscular  capsule,  the  eopulatory 
| touch  :  this  conducts  by  a  larger  tube  or  curved  canal,  the  vagina,  into 
the  vestibule  on  the  tinder  surface  of  the  seventh  and  eiydith  sejnnents. 
There  also  enter  the  oviduct  two  sets  of  accessory  glands,  one  single, 
morphologically  the  mate  of  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  smaller,  the 
other  set  paired,  and  all  consisting  first  of*  filiform  secretory  vessels,  next 
of  a  reservoir  and  last  of  a  short  excretory  duct  which  opens  into  the  ovi- 
duct :  their  function  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  the  egg  wall  and  its  varnish-like  coating.  The  ovipositor  is  formed 
of  the  lateral  lap|>cts  of  the  ninth  segment. 

The  male  organs  consist  of  a  single  large  globular  testis,  compound  in 
origin  but  now  simple  in  structure  and  homogeneous,  often  highly  colored, 
rose,  green  or  purple,  mesially  situated  in  the  fifth  alxlomimd  segment 
(or  just  about  the  centre  of  the  aUlomen )  above  the  stomach.   It  is  retaint  d 
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in  place  and  supported  by  the  tracheae  of  this  segment.  Close  together,  a 
pair  of  efferent  duct*  arise  from  the  posterior  wall?  of  the  testis,  simple  tubes 
which  conduct  to  two  long  filiform  seminal  vescicles  near  the  base  of  the 
latter:  these  fat  soon  unite  to  form  the  ejaeuhitory  canal,  the  single, 
slender,  excessively  elongated  duct  for  all  this  apparatus,  which  being  many 
timet,  generally  from  three  to  five  times,  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect 
requires  for  its  accommodation  to  be  rolled  into  the  most  complicated  con- 
voluted mass  imaginable.  The  duct  ends  in  the  iutromittent  organ,  a 
corneous  hollow  needle,  often  expanded  apically  and  always  furnished  with 
a  bulbous  base.  S|>ecial  muscles  attached  to  the  |>ostcrior  walls  of  the 
last  segment  arrange  for  its  forcible  ejection. 


II. 

THE  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  OF  Bl'TTKU  FLIES, 
HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

♦•Worxlilp  not  me,  l>ut  (toil !"  the  itJurH*  unre: 
Tlmt  i-  love'*  irranileur:  still,  in  iH'ttirr  love 
The  Mfcc  eye  ran  tli*tinjnii*h  tfrwle  nn.l  jfnide. 
Shnll  mini-  degrade  tin-  velvet  irrecii  ami  |»nec 
<»f  caterpillar,  palmer-worm— -or  what— 
Hull  in  niul  out  of  dull,  eneh  hall  with  Imisli 
Of  Venn*'  eye-frinjfe  roiiml  the  tiirtjltobto  ejfir 
That  itestlfa  «oft. — eoinuar*  anrb  pant^on 
With  any  »enr»l»a'M>  of  the  IiiimmI 
That,  horn  to  fly.  keep*  win^r  in  win^-eui>e.  walk* 
Penitently  a-trumlliiiir  ihin^  on  earth!' 

IlltoWMXIi.— lied  Cotton  \iillit-C"l>  O'HHtni. 

That  the  families  of  butterflies  rank  higher  than  those  of  other  Lcpidoj>- 
tera  is  universally  conceded  and  susceptible  of  proof.  Every  part  of  their 
organization  when  considered  comparatively  shows  a  movement  from  the 
lowest  moths  to  the  higher  butterflies.  Agassiz  pointed  out  that  in  the 
lower  families  as  a  general  rule  (not  without  its  abundant  exceptions)  the 
wings  in  repose  are  inclined  from  each  other  like  the  sides  of  a  roof,  close- 
ly resembling  the  position  they  occupy  during  the  earlier  aind  therefore 
inferior  pupal  state ;  while  in  nearly  all  butterflies  and  notably  in  the 
higher  ones,  the  wings  sire  held  erect,  back  to  back,  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  their  location  iu  the  chrysalis.  But  this  view  is  assuredly 
fanciful,  since  the  jwsition  of  the  wings  during  their  still  earlier  larval 
condition  resembles  that  of  the  butterflies  much  more  than  it  does  that  of 
the  moths ! 

In  realitv  we  are  dealing  here  with  families  in  a  suborder  and  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  the  well-marked  signs  of  relative  rank  which  attach 
more  strongly  to  the  larger  divisions  into  which  a  class  is  divided ;  among 
families,  rank  is  subordinated  to  characteristics  more  peculiarly  attaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  group  ;  but  by  tracing  out  the  development  of  certain 
features  of  the  order,  we  find  ourselv  es  travelling  in  a  path  in  which  new 
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characters  appear  and  aggrandize,  while  others  diminish  and  finally  fade ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  ean  follow  out  the  relative  rank  of  its  members  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  discover  a  series  culminating  in 
the  families  of  butterflies  ;  the  considerations  which  will  he  brought  forward 
in  discussing  the  relative  position  of  the  separate  families  will  continually 
throw  light  upon  this  view  and  we  need  not  discuss  it  further  in  this  place, 
hut  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  views  of  authors  concerning  the 
primary  divisions  of  butterflies. 

From  1758  to  1815.  The  first  effort  at  the  classification  of  butterflies 
was  made  by  Linne  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systcma  naturae  (175S)  ; 
his  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

j.   E<|iiiti-».  c   Dniwi.  tl.    Njnipbali-..  v.  PtetielL 

Trujmii.                       cUKlklt.  i;tinumti.  rurnk>*. 

Achlrl,                    terttvL  phalrntL  urbkolae. 

I>.   Hclicunii.  f.  Ba«tanli. 

Here  the  1'apilionidac  are  placed  highest.  Their  division  into  two 
groups  is  merely  a  fanciful  one,  depending  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
red  sjwits.  The  last  group  comprises  only  forms  whose  proper  location 
was  a  puzzle  and  from  which  they  could  be  drawn  and  distributed  properly 
as  they  became  better  known,  and  may  therefore  Imj  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. With  this  exception  the  Ilcsperidae  are  placed  lowest,  as  they  have 
l>een  by  even*  subsequent  author,  for  their  close  relationship  to  the  lower 
families  of  Lepidoptcra  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  concerning  their  true 
|K>sition  ;  but  with  them  Linne  placed  the  great  group  of  Lycaenidae,  with 
which  they  have  but  comparatively  distant  connection.  The  Ileliconii 
were  founded  u|>on  a  few  strange  looking,  dark-sotted ,  white  butterflies 
now  placed  in  the  genera  Doritis  and  1'arnassius.  The  Danai  formed  a 
heterogeneous  group,  although  each  of  its  divisions  is  in  itself  mainly 
natural,  the  I),  candidi  belonging  properly  with  the  previous  group  and 
the  D.  festivi  corresponding  to  Euploeinae  and  its  allies.  The  group 
Nymphales  would  have  been  a  natural  one  had  the  Danai  festivi  been 
added  to  it,  but  its  divisions,  based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  occllatc 
sjMits  on  the  wings,  was  utterly  without  value. 

In  his  Fauna  Sueeica  ( 17(51 ),  Linne  had  already  made  alterations  in  his 
plan  of  divisions,  the  whole  of  the  Danai  candidi  being  merged  with  the 
Ileliconii,  which  would  thus  have  formed  a  natural  group  had  not  some  of 
the  Satyridae  been  also  included  in  it,  while  others  were  left  as  before  in 
the  Nymphales  ;  but  in  the  twelth  edition  of  the  Systema  naturae  ( 17157), 
the  old  system  was  restored. 

In  17(52,  Geott'roy,  in  his  Histoire  des  insectes  aux  environs  de  Paris, 
proposed  a  new  scheme  of  classification  in  which  his  primary  groups  were 
founded  upon  the  character  of  the  fore  legs,  to  which  I  believe  Reaumur 
first  drew  attention  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  other  distinctions  also. 
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and  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  value  of  characters  drawn  from  all  the 
stages  ;  the  following  is  his  division  : — 

I.  With  four  li'K"  (from  lev's  without  .-laws,  having  often  Hie  appearance  of  a  tippet,— "pa»- 

atilie"). 

1.  Caterpillar*  spiny,  win-!,  angular, 
i,  "     wings,  rounded. 

S.  u        smooth ;  fore  lejr»  short  but  not  tlppct-llkc. 

II.  With  *lx  lejfN  (all  the  leg*  furnished  with  claws,  (brysalids  hori/outal,  «irl  around  the 
middle  with  a  threail). 

The  first  division  comprises  the  Xymphalidae ;  its  first  two  sulwlivisions 
corresponding  to  the  Vanessidi  and  Xymphalidi,  the  third  to  the  Kuplocinae 
and  Satvrinae.  This  was  more  natural  than  Limit's  divisions,  ami  GeoHVoy 
was  also  the  first  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Xymphalidae. 

De  (ieer  (1771)  divided  hutterHies  into  five  families,  hut  he  reversed 
the  order  of  (ieotTrov,  placing  the  hutterfiies  with  perfect  fore  legs  above 
those  in  which  they  were  atrophied.  None  of  his  families  were  named  ; 
they  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  Six  legs.   Wimp,  embracing  under  surface  of  abdomen. 

11.  Six  leu;..    Wing*  embracing  upper  surface  of  abdomen. 

III.  Six  lf>K's.    Wlufi  inclined  backward. 

IV.  Four  leg*.    Fore  lev*  hanging  like  n  tippet  [=  Xymphalidae  cxcl.  some  Satvrinae]. 
V.  Four  lei^s.    Foil-  legs  very  small  and  short  [=  some  Satvrinae] . 

In  the  year  177.r>  appeared  a  very  remarkable  anonymous  work  on  the 
Lcpidoptcra  of  the  vicinity  of  Vienna  ( Systcmatisches  verzeichniss  der 
sclnncttcrlinge  der  Wienergegend)  in  which  the  character  of  the  larvae 
fonned  the  basis  of  the  classification.  Instead  of  recognizing  the  authors, 
Messrs.  Denis  ami  Sehiffermuller,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Vienna 
Catalogue.    This  is  the  division  proposed  therein  : — 

A.  Larvae  tortn'ciforiucs  [H.spcridac].  I.  Larvae  acutospino-ac  [Vanc**idi]. 


B. 

"    hnmhyciforinc*  [Ih.ritl*]. 

K. 

<• 

collospino-ac  [Argynnidi]. 

c. 

"    variegatae  [I'apiliouidi] . 

L. 

M 

psetidosplnosae  [Melitael.li] . 

D. 

"    ineiliostriatae  [IMeridi], 

E. 

"    pallidi ventres  [Rhodoecridi]. 

IMiscifonnf!*. 

F. 

"    sul.fusrae  [Satvrinae] . 

M. 

U 

oblongos.utatae  [Chrysophanidi]. 

'.. 

"    eornutae  [Apaturidi]. 

N. 

it 

gibl»o*oseiitatae  [Lyeaenidl] . 

H. 

"    guhspinosac  [Nymphalidi]. 

0. 

H 

depreososcutalae  [Theelidi]. 

An  examination  of  this  scheme  (to  the  members  of  which  modern  names 
are  attached  in  brackets )  will  show  that  nearly  all  the  principle  groups  of 
butterflies  found  in  Europe  are  recognized  in  it  and  most  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  position  of  the  onisciform  caterpillars 
the  general  order  is  almost  faultless.  Had  subsequent  authors  paid  as 
much  attention  as  these  writers  to  the  characters  presented  by  the  earlier 
stages  our  knowledge  of  their  natural  relations  would  have  made  better 
progress. 

Scopoli  in  1777  divided  the  species  catalogued  by  Linuc  in  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Systema  naturae  into  six  genera,  all  them  heterogeneous, 
being  founded  wholly  on  su|>erfieinl  characters,  in  which  he  certainly  had 
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some  warrant  in  the  practice  of  Linne.  Owing  probably  to  tbeir  mixed 
character,  these  generic  names  have  not  been  brought  into  general  use. 

Horkhausen,  the  writer  of  the  first  distinctive  work  on  Knropean  butter- 
flies (1788),  was  the  first  to  improve  ujwm  the  classification  of  Linne  by 
characters  drawn  from  the  perfect  insect.  The  following  represents  his 
classification  : 

M  Horde.  N'vmplm. .  4«h  Horde,  Dauai  [Pierinap]. 

Nnjade*  [Vain-— .1,1!  ami  Xym-     At  It  Horde,  PleMI  nirale*  [Lyeaeidnae]. 
phaiiiii].  PaptMonn  rabcandati  [Theeii- 

Dryade*    Vi  .  vimfdi].  ill]. 

Hamadryad**  [Metltaeldl].  Pup.  rutili  [Chrysophanidl]. 

On-a.li  -  [Satyrinar].  Pap.  polyophtlialml  [Lvcaenldi]. 

2-1  Hordr.  Equlte*  [PapilkmidI] .  fiih  flordo,  PIpLpII  urMrolae  [He«peridae]. 

3.1  Horde,  Helieonli  [Pamaxxidi]. 

Horkhausen  was  the  first  author  after  (reoffroy  to  recognize  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Nymphalidae.  which  he  divided  into  groups  already  separated  in 
the  Vienna  Catalogue.  At  the  same  time  he  places  the  "Danai  festivi" 
where  they  belong,  with  the  "Nymphne."  Following  still  further  the  divi- 
sions of  Denis  and  Sehiftermuller,  he  divides  the  *'Plel>eii  rurales"  into 
three  groups,  which  are  wholly  natural.  Had  he  simply  placed  his  fifth 
horde  next  to  the  first,  he  would  have  shown  a  series  leaving  little  room 
for  improvement. 

In  his  earlier  works  from  1775  to  1787  Fabricius  followed  closely  the 
divisions  of  his  master  Linne.  In  his  Entomologin  systematica  (1793), 
he  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  this  classification  by  Horkhausen, 
although  he  alters,  but  scarcely  for  the  better,  the  system  used  by  himself 
in  his  earlier  works,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  abstract  : 

(tanM  Papllio.  Daiiali  [former  T>aiial 

Eijuttp*.  Nyinphale*.  eamlidi] . 

Trojani.  Heleonil.  Satyrl. 

Arhlvl.  Pnrnarfsll  [former  Hell-  (ienu*  He*per1a. 
FeMlvi  [Danai  fp*livl  ul               conll].  Borate*. 

prp\  Iuun  worku] .  Urlrieolap. 

Hesides  the  introduction  of  a  new  generic  name  to  distinguish  the  smaller 
hutterfiies,  he  has  separated  the  Oreades  of  Horkhausen  from  the  group  in 
which  they  were  formerly  combined  under  the  new  name  of  Satyri,  a  name 
which  in  various  forms  has  since  been  used  in  preference  to  the  earlier  one 
of  Borkhauscn  ;  and  that,  although  the  actual  scientific  worth  of  Fabricius's 
oysteui  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Horkhausen.  He  has  also  introduced  the 
new  term  Parnassii  for  the  Hcliconii  of  his  former  works,  and  given  the 
latter  name  to  the  exotic  forms  usually  known  since  under  that  title. 
Hesides  these  vagaries  he  altered  the  sequence  of  the  groups  much  for 
the  worse,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  instantly  show. 

In  the  same  and  following  years  Herbst,  in  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  volumes 
of  his  general  work,  proposes  still  another  classification,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  new  names  are  introduced,  most  of  them  in  connection  with  natural 
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groups,  but  arranged  in  a  most  irregular  manner  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  which  hardly  neetls  discussion  : — 

Consules  [miscellaneous  Nymphalidac]  :  Xohiles  [miscellaneous  Nym- 
phalinae]  :  Trihuni  [Kuploeinae]  ;  Praefeeti  [Vanessidi]  ;  Praetores  [some 
Satyrinae]  :  Vestales  [Lemoniinae]  ;  Arehontea  [  Apaturidi,Vanessidi,  etc.]  ; 
Pietatores  [some  Satyrinae]  ;  Milites  [Argynnidi  and  Mclitaeidi]  ;  Ephori 
[Theclidi]  ;  Civce  [Lycaenidi]  ;  Kustici  [Ilesperidae] . 

In  17!»S  Cuvier  in  his  Tableau  elementaire  divided  butterflies  into  the 
two  Fabrician  genera  Papilio  and  Ilesperia,  and  the  first  of  them  into  the 
following  groups  :  Xymphalcs,  Danai,  Parnassii,  Ileliconii,  Fquites,  Plcbeii. 
These  names  correspond  to  their  later  use  by  Fabricius  but  arc  arranged  in 
a  more  natural  order  and  witb  the  omission  of  several  employed  in  the  Fnto- 
inologia  systematica. 

In  1*01  we  come  to  the  second  faunal  work  which  treats  of  butterflies, 
Sebrank's  Fauna  Boiea,  and  in  this  we  find,  as  in  Uorkhausen,  a  much 
clearer  appreciation  of  natural  relationships.  The  butterflies  of  his  district 
were  grouped  into  five  genera,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  lettered 
tribes  to  which  no  names  are  given  ;  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Eiynilil  [Hi  «|).  ri<l;u  ].  M:iniola.  C  [ArpyitllMi]. 

I'l.ri*.  A  .'Silyrina.].  1>  [M.lita.i.li], 

A  [••H.  li.onli"].  B  Apatiiri.liJ.  4  ii|ifilo. 

B  ["Equlte*^.  Papill...  a  [CbrywplMahll]. 

t?  [IM.-ri.li].  A  [XvnipbalMiJ.  B  [l.v.a.i.l.li]. 

1»  [Blio.lwtTi.li].  B  [YantwUlf].  C  [Tlm  lMi]. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  first  place  that  Schrank  follows  precisely  the  order 
of  the  Vienna  Catalogue  ;  ami  next  that  he  limits  the  genus  Papilio  to  the 
Nymphalidac  and  ignores  Fabricius's  genus  Hcs|»eria,  which  is  equivalent  to 
his  own  Krynnis  and  Cupido  eombine<l ;  these  he  has  strangely  separated 
at  the  widest  extremes  ;  had  his  genus  Cupido  been  placet!  between  his 
Pieris  and  Maniola,  little  objection  could  be  made  to  his  arrangement ;  as 
it  is,  it  remains  of  about  equal  value  with  that  of  Ilorkhausen,  although 
more  fully  freed  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  earlier  authors. 

Latreille  in  Sonnini's  Ihifton  (1H05)  first  introduced  a  distinctive  family 
name,  Papilionides,  for  all  butterflies.  His  division  into  genera  is  as 
follows  : 

Nyin|>liali-.  Daiiaiila  [Kii|>l.i.-inin']. 

Njmplulet  prop,  .li.-l.  Papilio  [Papilioiii.li]. 

[N> iiiphali.ll  Vaii«-»»(.li, <>!<•.].  PariiatFiiiiJ.  [Piiriia**i«li]. 

P.  rlatl  [Arjtynni.Ii  an.l  M.lita.i.li].  Pled*  [H.rlmu]. 

Salyri  [SatyrimH-].  PolyoiiintUM  [l.y.aonina.-]. 

il<-li.'uiiiu».  He»pcria  [Il.'»|)«'ri.hu']. 

The  serial  value  of  this  arrangement  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
Schrank,  although  Polyonnnatus  is  placetl  again  in  close  connection  with 
HesiK-ria,  as  was  first  done  by  Linne.  Generic  names  are  for  the  first 
time  applied  to  the  principal  divisions  of  Fabricius. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  Fabrieius  had  in  press  a  general  Systems 
glossatorum,  but  only  the  unpublished  proof-sheets  remain  ,  an  abstract, 
however,  was  given  in  Illigcr's  magazine  (1*07)  in  which  the  butterflies 
were  divided  into  forty-one  genera,  but  no  higher  divisions  were  promised. 
The  sequence  of  his  genera,  however,  shows  that  he  had  scarcely  altered 
his  former  serial  arrangement,  and  such  changes  as  he  did  introduce  were 
not  for  the  better. 

Latreille  made  changes  in  classification  in  nearly  all  his  numerous  works, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  him  closely.  In  his  Genera  crustaeeorum 
et  insectorum  (lSOJt)  he  divided  butterflies  into  two  families,  Papilionides 
and  llesperides,  including  in  the  latter  only  the  Hesperidae  of  modern 
authors,  with  two  genera,  one  of  which  has  since  been  separated  from  the 
butterflies  ;  the  first  family  included  eleven  genera,  extensively  divided  into 
unnamed  sections,  to  which  he  attempted  to  refer  the  Fabrician  genera. 
The  series  began  with  the  Nymphalidae,  ot  which  he  first  placed  the 
**Satvri"at  the  head  and  continued  with  t'ethosia,  Ilelieonius  and  Danaus; 
following  with  Papilio,  Paroassius  and  Colin*,  it  closed  with  Erycina  and 
Polyommatus,  one  representing  the  Lemoniinae  the  other  the  Lyeaeninac. 
The  general  arrangement,  therefore,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  his  earlier 
work  nor  from  that  of  Cuvier's  Tableau. 

In  the  following  year  however  (Considerations  generales)  he  changed 
the  relative  jiosition  of  these  genera  of  Papilionides  materially,  but  not  for 
the  better,  lleginning  with  the  genera  of  Papilionidae  he  continued  with 
those  of  Pierinac  and  then  of  the  Kuploeinae  ;  after  this  followed  those  of 
the  Xymphalinae  and  Satyrinae,  and  finally,  as  before,  those  of  the 
Lvcaenidae. 

■ 

Ix'ach  was  the  first  English  author  who  attempted  a  careful  classification 
of  butterflies;  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  (1X15)  he  published  the 
following  scheme,  for  his  Section  Diurna  : — 

Tribe  L  Paptilontdes,  FMu.  2.  Lywionlda  [Thin-la.  Lyracna]. 

Pun.  1.  1'npiliontiln  [Papilio.    Parna*-  TrU»e  II.  Hrspr-ri<le«. 

»iu*.  Pieri*.  C'olla*.  (ioneptoryx.  Ar-  Knui.  1.  I'rauitla. 

Vynni*.  Mi  Htaca.  Valuta.  Hipparchia.  ••   '2.  Hoptriila. 

UnenM*,  Apatum]. 

The  general  sequence  of  genera  given  in  Latreille's  then  last  published 
work  was  followed  and  the  opposition  of  the  skippers  to  the  other  butter- 
flies still  maintained,  but  the  butterflies  with  onisciform  larvae  were  first 
recognized  as  a  family  group. 

Another  entirely  new  and  peculiar  classification  was  attempted  by 
Hubner  somewhere  between  1HIM.5  and  IS  10*  in  his  much  discussed  Tenta- 
nien,  in  which  Phalanx  I.  Papiliones  was  divided  as  follows  : — 

•  HulMicr  *tat»-*.  In  the  fir*t  ctntnrv  of  his     ami  I  have  m>  <|iiote»l  it.  when-  ntfc-»*»rj-,  in 
Z»\rizv  (ISIS),  that  It  wa>  published  in  1806,     IUa  work. 
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Trfutu  I.  XyHtpkalea. 

I.  Nereldex  [IleJiconiiiap]. 

II.  Liuuiiuli'N  [ Eii|>lt»cii>H4'] . 

UL  Lnaoniadei  [Melitmhli]—  reth-ulati. 

IV.  Dryade*  [Arjrynntili]— urnati. 

V.  Haina<lrya<!i'fi  [Vatn>v.iill] — uiululatl. 

VI.  Najai|p»  [XyinphalliH]—  teebti. 

VII.  PotWIlklea  [Apnturiill]— phalmitl. 

VIII.  Onjulif  [Satyrlua*]— ffi-minatl. 


TriNu*  II.  (/rnUttt^^VUt, 
I.  ltu»tiri  [Lyrw-iiliiur] —rural)--. 

II.  I'riiH-ipr*  [Papiliouhiar]— noMli->. 

III.  Maixipia  [Pierinu]— vuljran-. 

IV.  Coiwuk'*  [Linythi-iiMc]— eauNitnt. 
V.  Urban!  [IIi-p<Tiila«0-4.-ivile*. 


The  MOM  general  scheme,  with  only  the  change  uf  names  I  have  indicated 
above  after  the  dashes,  w»«  used  by  Hiibner  throughout  his  Euro|>can 
Butterflies,  published  from  lSOU  until  his  death.  The  influence  of  llork- 
hnuscn  is  plainly  seen  in  the  nomenclature,  but  in  the  separation  of  the 
Nymphalidae  as  a  group  of  equivalent  vnlue  to  the  rest  of  the  butterflies 
this  scheme  is  unique.  The  Tentamen  has,  however,  been  completely  over- 
looked by  later  writers,  though  copied  in  principal  by  Ocheenheimer,  as  will 
be  seen  shortly. 

From  1816  to  1836.  The  year  1H1!>  gave  birth  to  no  less  than  three 
distinct  works  of  importance  upon  butterflies.  The  first  in  merit  was  that 
of  Dalman,  who  published  in  the  Swedish  Academy's  memoirs  an  essay 
upon  the  classification  of  the  butterflies  of  Sweden  ;  in  his  definitions  of  the 
groups,  both  of  large  and  minor  extent,  he  has  brought  into  use  the  most 
essential  characters,  drawn  not  only  from  the  imago  but  from  the  larval 
and  pupal  states,  treating  his  subject  in  a  manner  more  thoroughly  sci- 
entific than  had  ever  been  previously  done.  I  subjoin  in  full  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page  the  table  which  preceded  his  full  characterization  of  the 
groups,  as  it  presents  the  divisions  of  the  author  in  a  succinct  form,  and 
shows  the  progress  that  had  been  made  at  that  time  by  the  best  naturalists. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  sequence  of  the  groups  is  similar  to  that 
given  in  Latreille's  earliest  essay,  the  germs  of  several  of  the  larger  divisions 
of  later  times  are  here  first  brought  to  light. 

The  second  work,  published  in  the  year  1SK5,  to  which  we  would  call 
attention,  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Ochsenheimer  s  Euroj>ean  butterflies. 
In  his  previous  volumes,  as  in  his  Sclunetterlinge  Sachsens  (1805),  the 
author  had  placed  all  the  species  under  the  genus  Papilio  ;  now  he  divides 
them  without  further  classification  into  sixteen  genera,  arranged  in  the 
following  order :  Mclitaea,  Argynnis,  Kuploca,  Vanessa,  Limcnitis,  Cha- 
raxes,  Apatura,  Ilipparehia,  Lycaena,  Papilio,  Zcrynthia,  Doritis,  Pontia, 
Colias,  Ilecaergc,  Hcspcria.  Notwithstanding  his  criticism  of  Hiibner  in 
the  preface,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sequence  here,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  position  of  Kuploea,  is  exactly  the  same  as  Hiibner  outlined  a  few 
years  before,  and  was  then  employing  in  his  iconographic  works. 

Finally  the  third  work  of  this  year  was  a  more  elaborate  classification, 
published  by  Hiibner  in  his  Systcmatisches  verzeichniss,  an  expansion  of 
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Svociae  Familia*,  Section*™  et  PhalatitfeN  *UWu*. 
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Familial.  I'.i- 
i>  Monet. 

TiMac  po>.ticae 
IllUtlcac      :i|H«  f 

-<i].p     *pi|IOXO  I. 

calcarato.  (Lar- 
va - 1 1  • "  r.  1 1 :  -  , 


Beetle  L  Tet- 
rapodcx. 

Pcdc*jrrc>xorii 
tantiim  4.  auti<'l 
duo  alilircvlati 
deMIe*. 


BectJoIL  Hex- 
apodea. 

Pcdex  oinnex 

complctl  grcxxo- 
rll. 


Phalanx  I. 
Tetrapodrs.  „l- 

poxtcriorcx 
abdomen  tubtiM 
cannii  excipien- 

tex.  I'lljljlll  nil>- 

vcrxa.  aim  tan- 
tdin  xUMpcuxa. 
Isiren  plux  ml- 
miMVf  Hpiiuina  I. 
xaltcui   auo  l»i- 


Divisio  I.  Alae 

poeterioree  arc- 
oUaperta.  (Ner- 
vorum truiK'i  2. 
anterior  nervo* 
2.  a,  4 :  posterior 
.■>.ii.7,cmitten.«). 
Ijirvu  pliiN  mi- 

nueve  tpjno— i 

Divi.ioII.  .Viae 
posterior***  are- 
ola >  l.iu-a.  lier- 
vox  radial  im 
eiailtellte.  I_nr- 
va  uuda.  alio  lii- 
muironalo. 


Dialaux  II. 
Ilcxapodcx.  All"'  poxterlorc*  pro 
abdominc  IIImto  marline  interiore 
exctaae,  nervi*  taut  mi  i  K;  primo 
ct  octavo  e  Im-  alae,  rcliijuix  ex 
areola  clauxa  orientlhux.  Lnrta 
tentaculo  collare  l»itiilo,  rartioxo. 
retraetlli. 

Phalanx  III. 

Hexapode*.  Al'ie  po*tcriore*  al>- 
•lumen  eanali  excipicntea,  nerei* 
nt,c*i,i.  I*ut>i>ii  nntice  MKi'-mu- 
cronata.  Kilo 
Larcu  mutiea. 

Phalanx  IV. 
Hcxanode*.  (.'orpiiM  Mtatura  |uirva 
liraelll.    Alne  poxterioreo  abdo- 
mcn   ciinall    exiiplente-;  areola 

Ea;  nervi  novem.  Octili  mar- 
|>i»llK-t«rall  dMIncto.  niveo. 
n  ouixciformix,  >ul>ovata,  mu- 
tica.  MihtuK  plana;  capite  parvo, 
ix'ililiu-  ubxoletiorihux,  J'lijipa 
lireviH  olitu»a,  lik»  per  medium  al- 


(fenern. 

1.  UmonltN. 

2.  Atflalx. 

3.  Aixvnni*. 

4.  IfeQtaea. 


Familia  II.  Ht*perMea. 

Tibiae  poxlic-ue  praeter  apieix  calcarin  xpina  geiniua  et  iufera  iiiMruc- 
tae.  antiee  latere  interno  aplcem  vitmjh  exenvato;  fo-.ula  append!- 
eem  Hpinirormein  exclpiento.  (Ft  in  FainillU  Beqocntihux  Lepido|>. 
teronim  Crc*puxcularioruin  et  Nocturooraiii  r|ulbu»  haec  Familia  vism 
parat. 


«.  Amaryxxu*. 

7.  Doritix. 

8.  Ganorfa. 
 Collar.. 

9.  Zepuyru*. 

 Auroti*. 

 Heodcx. 

 C'yanlrl*. 

10.  Hexperia. 


Iiis  preceding  attempt**,  in  which 
follows : — 

Tribu»  Xymphalen. 
Stirpxl.  Nereides  [Hellconlnac] . 

2.  Limtuulea  [Euploeinae] . 

3.  Napaeae  [Leuioniinm  ] . 

4.  Lemoniades  [Melltaeidi  and  Aerneldl]. 

5.  Dryades  [Argynnldi]. 

«l.  Hama<lryade»  [Vanexnidi] . 

7.  Najade*  [Nymphalidl]. 

8.  PotamldcN  [Apaturidi]. 
0.  Oivatleit  [Satyrinae]. 

In  this  scheme  many  of  the  names 
been  misapplied.    It  differs  from  tin 


the  Phalanx  Pnpiliones  was  divided  as 


Trihu*  Gentiles. 

Stirps  1.  A^rrodiaeti  [Lycaeninae] . 

2.  Arehontex  [Papillonina*] . 

3.  Andropoda  [Pieriuae]. 

4.  Hypati  [Libytlieinae]. 

5.  Telehlnex  [Caatnlldae]. 

o.  A.-tyei  [HeapcrMM], 


of  Borkhausen,  seldom  noticed,  have 
t  of  the  author's  European  butterflies 
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in  the  introduction  of  the  first  three  stiq>s,  exotic  groups  omittc<l  in  the 
latter ;  the  Lemoniinae  have  n  strange  place  assigned  them  ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  character  of  the  larva,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  which 
induced  him  to  place  the  Lihytheinac  next  the  Pierinae.  In  these  schemes 
Iliibner  is  the  first  to  place  the  Nymphalidac  (in  genend)  in  op|K»sition  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  butterflies. 

The  last  mentioned  work  of  Iliibner  is  more  remarkable  for  its  minute 
division  of  the  genera  than  for  anything  else ;  this  division  is  founded 
mainly  upon  appearances  and  patterns  of  coloration, — a  significant  an«l  lielj)- 
ful  but  unsafe  guide,  by  which  he  has  been  led  into  a  great  number  of 
errors  ;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  early  day  at  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  minuter  relationship  among  butterflies  than  almost  any  one 
since  his  time  ;  and  as  only  about  seventy  genera  of  butterflies  had  been  es- 
tablished previously  to  the  publication  of  his  work,  while  he  refers  them  to 
more  than  four  times  as  many  generic  groups  (under  the  designation 
Verein  or  Coitus*),  it  is  plain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  names  now 
in  use  must  jicrforcc  be  referred  to  Iliibner.  Yet  this  is  not  all,  for  each 
one  of  his  fifteen  stirps  was  divided  into  families,  sixty-two  in  number  in  all, 
which  in  connection  with  his  stirps  formed  the  compound  generic  designa- 
tions of  his  earlier  works,  designations  to  which,  strange  to  say,  he  himself 
returned  six  years  later  in  his  list  of  European  butterflies. 

To  return  to  the  classification  of  Latreille  as  altered  in  his  various  works  : 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Uegne  animal  of  Cuvier  (1817),  all  the  sj>ecies 
were  classed  again  under  one  genus.  Pupil io,  which  was  divided  into  several 
subgenera  arranged  in  much  the  same  order  as  in  his  Genera  ( 'rustaceorum 
et  Insectorum,  but  without  any  larger  groups. 

In  the  Encyclopedic  inethodique  (1K1JI)  the  order  of  the  Considerations 
gene'rales  was  exactly  followed  with  the  introduction  of  a  few  new  genera  ; 
the  families,  however,  were  designated  '•tribes,*'  and  a  more  minute  sub- 
division made  ;  among  other  things,  doubtless  from  the  influence  of  Leach, 
the  Lycacnidae  were  separated  from  the  other  Papilionidcs  as  a  distinct 
division,  but  without  name. 

In  his  Families  naturelles  (1825)  he  retains  nearly  the  same  sequence 
of  genera,  excepting  in  placing  Libythea  nearer  its  true  allies.  The  tribe 
of  Papilionides  is,  however,  divided  into  two  great  groups,  Hexnpoda  and 
Tetrapoda  (although  the  latter  term  is  not  directly  employed)  and  the 
latter  are  again  divided  into  two  unnamed  groups  corresponding  to  Nym- 
phalidac and  Lycaenidae  ;  within  the  former  of  these  last  two,  other  large 
groups  are  recognized,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  general  abstract  of 
his  scheme,  under  the  Family  Diuraa  : — 

•Iliibner  employed  the  term  "j^wra''  for  terms  to  all  the  other  categories,  or  new  appll- 
the  *pccles,  and  gave,  either  new  collective     cations  to  old  term*. 
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TritM-  l\t,,i/i»i,M**. 

A.  I'apilio.  I'anwlu..  Thai-. 

B.  <  'olian.  Pii'rif.. 
[TrtnipoUa]. 

I.  A.    I>unal.la,  I.lra,  Hollronla,  Arrm-a. 
H. 

:i. 

•  IVrlata  (<Viho»in,  Ar-yiiiiU). 

•  * 

t  YntwoNi. 

tt  Ubythca,  IliMi*,  N'ymphalK  Morpho. 
b.  Pavonia.  »ra»oll«,  Kurvl.ia.  Satyrns 

II.  Arjnw. 

1.  Myrina.  I'olyuininatus,  Eryrina. 

2.  Harlii<onii»,  Xcphyru*. 
THIh"  llfi<i>eriilr*  (H<'»|M'ria,  I'raula). 

Finally,  in  the  second  edition  of  Cuvier's  Regne  aniinnl  (1X251),  he  ob- 
served the  MUM  order  without  employing  any  large  groups,  considering  the 
names  formerly  used  as  sul)genera  under  one  genus,  I'apilio. 

In  1S2:5,  Dumeril  divided  the  Globulicornes  or  Hopaloceres  as  he  called 
the  butterflies  into  three  genera,  Papilio,  Ilesperia  ami  Heteropterus. 

In  182X,  Horsfield,  thoroughly  imhue<l  with  the  somewhat  fanriful  views 
of  MacLeav  upon  the  elassifieation  of  animals  into  quinary  groups,  proposed 
to  divide  the  butterflies,  or  the  "Tribe  Papilioncs"  into  five  stirps  called 
respectively  : — 

Vermiform  *tirp»  [LyiiMMiiiiai-]. 

I  liilu^tijitlilforiii  or  JuHfurin  »tirpt«  [I'apiliotiiilai-]. 

< 'liilo|Hxllfonn  or  Scolopciulriform  stirp*  [NviuphalMar,  evrrpt inif  next  .toi]i], 
Tliy«amiriform  Mirp*  [Satyrlnar,  A|>:i(iir)<li]. 
Atioplurlform  i«tlr|Mt  [IloprrMar,  OinooHDM]. 

The  construction  of  a  special  group  equivalent  to  either  of  the  others  for 
those  butterflies  whose  larvae  have  a  forked  tail  is  too  unreasonable,  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  butterflies,  to  admit  of  n  single  thought.  But 
some  excellent  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  work,  especially  in  praise  of 
the  Wiener  Vcrzeiehnisa. 

The  quinary  system  of  MacLeay  also  gained  a  voluble  adherent  in  Swain- 
son,  who  in  the  previous  year  (Phil,  mag.)  had  asserted  that  "where  wc 
find  the  series  of  any  particular  group  unbroken  by  sudden  or  abrupt  tran- 
sitions, it  will  always  be  found  to  contain  five  others  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, two  of  which  will  exhibit  a  perfection  suj>erior  to  the  other  three/' 
Accordingly  he  proposed  the  following  main  division  of  butterflies  : 

typical  (  JJjfiSSe!'  aberrant  j  HojvoinmaVi.lae. 

As  these  were  not  supposed  to  indicate  a  serial  but  only  a  circular  ar- 
rangement, the  Ilclieonidac  being  regarded  as  as  near  to  the  Xymphalidne  aw 
to  the  Polyommatidae,  it  was  a  clever  attempt  by  one  holding  mathematical 
views  akin  to  squaring  the  circle.    In  his  subsequent  essays,  however,  as 
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in  his  Zoological  Illustrations,  he  alters  the  names  of  his  groups  and  em- 
ploys so  many  new  family  names — as  Satyridae  and  Krycinidae — that  it 
would  seem  as  if  his  views  were  not  fixed  with  any  mathematical  rigidity. 

Stephens,  also,  accepting  the  principal  that  ''natural  ohjects  cannot  In? 
arranged  agreeably  to  their  affinities,  otherwise  than  by  a  series  of  circles 
'returning  .  .  .  into  themselves,"'  although  "sceptical  as  to  the  quinary  ar- 
rangement being  universal,"  proposed  in  his  Catalogue  of  1829  four  fami- 
lies of  butterflies  arranged  thus  : — 

(1.]   I'apilionMii?.  [2.]  Nyinplmli.lnc. 

[4.]  IleMparlfdae, 

[3.]  Lyii»«Miiilae. 

In  his  serial  list  the  order  is  given  as  I  have  numbered  them. 

ltaisduval  is  the  next  author  to  whom  we  must  turn  our  attention.  In 
his  Index  methodiciis  (1829)  he  divided  the  "Diurni"  into  three  tribes, 
Papilionidi,  Xymphalidi,  and  Hesj>eridi.  No  further  subdivisions  were 
offered  excepting  genera.  The  Lycacninac  were  all  placed  in  Polyominatus 
at  the  end  of  the  first  tribe.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  larger  groups,  then, 
this  scheme  has  nothing  that  is  natural  excepting  its  termination  with  the 
"Hesperidi,"  as  all  authors  have  done  ;  it  places  the  very  highest  and  very 
lowest  butterflies  in  juxtaposition,  and  is  founded,  though  not  expressly, 
on  characters  drawn  from  the  pupa  only. 

In  his  Species  general,  this  same  author  gives  a  historical  account  of 
classifications  proposed  up  to  his  time,  which  is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary 
errors,  and  which  ends  with  still  another  arrangement,  differing  from  all 
preceding  in  the  multiplication  of  groups  called  by  him  families,  which  are 
classed  as  above  into  three  groups  founded  expressly  on  the  mode  of  susj)en- 
sion  in  the  pupa. 

Snrrinrd  (I'upillutilriitt,  Piciitlt-*,  Euiti< -us.  1. — .  Lyccnitlrn,  ErydnUles,  PeriilroniMrx). 
Stupe  nit  i  (DaiuiiiU-x,  Hi-Hi-onlili-M,  Xytnptialitk*,  Brawsolldt-ii,  MorphltU-w,  Satyrl.h-*,  BfMMr*. 

UbjfbMet). 
jncoiuti  (Hecperidet). 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but  a  development  of  his  former  views,  expressed 
in  the  Index  and  subsequently  in  his  work  on  American  butterflies  with 
LeConte  (1829-34),  as  well  as  in  his  Icones  (1832-43)  in  which  the 
groups  Succincti  and  Suspensi  or  Pendulae  are  first  introduced.  It  is  the 
order  adopted  by  a  very  large  class  of  entomologists  at  the  present  day, 
and  has  the  demerit  of  all  classifications  established  on  single  characters  ; 
fortunately,  within  a  few  years,  the  sounder  opinions  of  previous  writers  arc 
beginning  to  gain  supporters,  and  to  be  established  upon  still  more  substan- 
tial grounds. 

From  1839  1859.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  West- 
wood,  in  his  Modern  classification  of  insects  (1839),  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  groups,  but  in  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  so  many  minor  divisions,  to  which  an  equivalent  rank  was  accorded, 
that  of  families.  Westwood  divided  the  butterflies  into  six  families  in  the 
following  order :  Papilionidae,  lleliconidae,  Xvmphalidae,  Erycinidae, 
Lyeaenidae,  and  Ilespcridae ;  the  Papilionidae  were  further  divided  into 
two  groups.  Excepting  in  the  abnormal  position  of  the  Papilionidae,  a 
legacy  from  many  previous  systems,  the  sequence  of  the  groups  leaves  little 
to  be  desired, 

In  their  Ilistoire  naturelle  des  inseetes  (1S40),  Messrs.  Blanchard  ami 
Brulle  adopted  most  of  the  groups  founded  by  Boisduval,  but  considered 
them  as  subfamilies  or  tribes  ;  they  arranged  them  also  into  four  families 
whose  sequence  differs  a  little  from  that  proposed  by  Boisduval,  thus  : 
Fam.  PxpiBomietUl  irilxv..  Paplllonit*"*,  Pi<>rlto*. 

Fain.  S'paphalifn*;  tr\\«»,  IVrMroniite-..  Danaitc*.  Helk-onito*.  ArifyiiuUes.  Bil»liU<».  Liliy- 

th«'itf».  Xytnphalite*.  Bnuwilite*.  M>>n>hite«.  S:ityrite». 
Fani.  EryriHirn*;  trUx*!.,  Lyi-arnite*,  BrycMteft. 
Fain.  Hrsjwrien*;  trilif  Ht'sprrilr*. 

Duponchcl  in  his  Catalogue  met hodiquc  ( 1844)  divided  the  "Diurna" 
into  thirteen  tribes  with  no  intervening  groups.  They  arc  placed  in  the 
following  order :  Danaidae,  Argynnidae,  Vanessidae,  Libythcidae,  Xym- 
phalidae,  Satyridae,  Papilionidae,  Parnassidae,  Pieridae,  Rhodoccridae, 
Lyeaenidae,  Erycinidae,  Ilespcridae.  Here  again  for  the  first  time,  for 
many  years,  the  nymphalid  groups  are  placed  above  the  others,  but  the 
Lyeaenidae  ami  Erycinidae  are  still  placed  next  the  llesj)eridae.  It  re- 
sembles the  arrangement  by  Latrcille  in  Sonnini's  Button. 

In  1K4X  began  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Messrs.  Doubleday 
and  Hewitson  on  the  Genera  of  butterflies,  continueil  by  Westwood  in 
the  place  of  Doubleday  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  As  Westwood  fre- 
quently expresses  his  dissent  from  the  classification  of  the  larger  groups 
adopted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  and  states  that  he  has  endeavored 
simply  to  complete  the  work  as  entirely  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  his  predecessor,  we  must  speak  of  the  general  classification  as 
throughout  that  of  Doubleday.  In  this  classical  work  Doubleday  divided 
the  butterflies  into  numerous  families  without  the  intervention  of  larger 
grou|>*  or  the  use  of  subfamilies  ;  his  families  are  as  follows  :  Papilionidae, 
Pieridae,  Ageronidae,  Danaidae,  lleliconidae,  Acraeidae,  Xvmphalidae, 
Morphidae,  Brassolidae,  Satyridae,  Libythcidae,  Eurytelidae,  Erycinidae, 
Lyeaenidae.  Ilespcridae.  The  Xvmphalidae  are  thus  broken  up  into  an 
unusual  number  of  groups,  each  of  which  is  considered  of  family  value  and 
equivalent  to  such  large  assemblages  as  the  Lyeaenidae  or  Ilespcridae. 

Stephens's  arrangement  as  given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
English  insects  (1850)  is  as  follows: — 

Fam.  Hipiliunidae;  Mibfainill.-*,  l»«|»|!lonkli.  RhodowrUli,  PwrMi. 

Fain.  Xymphalidae;  subfaiiiillo*,  SityrMi.  Xymtihall.il.  VsiHvM.li.  Argyunidi. 

Fain.  Eryrinitlne. 

Fain.  Lycnrnithif. 

Fain.  lfr*(>rri<Uir. 
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The  only  thing  to  be  noticed  in  this  arrangement,  when  compared  with 
its  recent  predecessors,  is  the  high  rank  accorded  to  the  Satyridi ;  no  sul>- 
faniilies  were  admitted  among  the  Xvinphalidae  in  his  previous  catalogue, 
nor  were  the  Satyrinae  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Xvinphalidae. 

Heydenreich  in  1H51  published  a  catalogue  of  Euro|>ean  Lepidoptera  in 
which  there  was  no  higher  division  of  the  butterflies  than  genera  and  these 
followed  the  order  of  Ochsciiheimer. 

Lederer  in  his  attempt  at  a  serial  distribution  of  European  butterflies 
(Verhandl.  zool.-bot.  Ver.  Wien,  employed  nine  families,  placing 

Ecpiites,  Picrides,  Lycaenoidae  and  Krycinides  under  Succinct! ;  Liby- 
theoklae,  Nymphalides,  Danaides  and  Satyroidae  under  Pcndulac ;  and 
closing  with  the  Ilesperioidac.    The  influence  of  Boisduval  is  marked. 

In  his  Scandinavian  butterflies  (1*53),  Wallengren  has  intrwluced  a 
new  arrangement,  in  which  Dubinin's  principal  divisions  are  recognized. 
The  butterflies  are  first  divided  into  two  families,  Papilioncs  and  lles|>eri- 
oidae,  and  the  former  subdivided  thus  : — 

.Siit.  1.  Tetrap'xle*.  TriU- IV.  Parii<wii. 

TrllH'I.  Batyroktao.  V.  K«|uiU-s  [PapllionMl]. 

II.  N'Muphaliili VI.  Lyeacnoklae. 

Sect. II.  Utf«\,<*le».  Beet  III.  Hrur»\»Hl,s. 

Tribe  III.  Ilt  lkoni.k  .  [IM<  riiiHi  ].  Tribe  TIL  F.ry<inkk«. 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  been  carried  too  far  in  his  valuation  of  the 

structure  of  the  fore  legs  when  he  unites  the  Lycaenoidae  with  the  other 

Hexapoda  in  distinction  from  the  Erycinides.     Nor  is  any  reason  given 

why  the  Hetcropodcs  would  not  be  in  their  logical  position  between  the 

other  two  sections. 

Lucas  in  Chenu's  Encyclopedic  (1K;k$)  published  an  abstract  of  the 

genera  given  by  Doublcday  and  YVcstwo<*l,  altering  somewhat  the  disjK)- 

sition  of  the  groups,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 

Finn.  1'tipitionii.  Trikt-  Nymplmlitlac.  Div.  nililitiic. 

"    yymphalii.  Div.  Argynitiic.  «  Satyritno. 

Tribe  Ageroabhe,  "  NytnpbalKce.      Finn.  Eryrinii. 

"     DauaRlac.  "    Morphitae.  fkn't.  Lyoacnitac. 

"    Ilt-lk-ouklae.  "   Jtr«>-i»Ht;u'.  "  Erycinltae. 

-    Acretdae.  "    Llkvtht'ituc         Fain,  llesprrii. 

In  1K54,  Bruant,  like  Wallengren,  proposed  to  separate  the  Xvinphalidae 
from  the  rest  of  the  butterflies  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  fore  legs  ; 
the  following  is  his  classification  : — 

Div.  I.  Four  ambulatory  hy*.  Triku.-*  1.  Fulyoiiiinatklae. 
Tril.u-  1.  satvri.Iai-.  5.  l'itrkku-. 

'i.  KymphaHdw.  -    «i.  P»rwu»klae. 

M    ft.  Afgynaidea.  "  Fapiliouklai-. 

Div.  II.  Six  auil.ulaton  kjrb.  "     M.  He*perkla«-. 

Perhaps  the  most  j>cculiar  characteristic  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
unequal  value  of  the  tribes,  but  in  the  sequence  it  is  a  clear  improvement 
upon  Wallengrcu's  scheme.  . 
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Heinemann's  useful  ami  well  digested  work  on  the  Lcpidoptcrn  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  (1H">!»)  arranged  the  butterflies  in  eight  families  in 
the  following  order : —  Satvridae,  Nymphalidae,  Lihythcidac,  Eryeinidae, 
Polyommatidac,  Equitidac,  Pieridae  and  Hesperidae  ;  an  excellent  scheme 
which  showed  that  the  influence  of  their  earlier  students  had  not  forsaken 
Germany. 

From  1861  to  1886.  The  reaction  from  a  classification  dividing  but- 
terflies into  a  great  number  of  groups  to  which  equal  value  was  accorded, 
seems  to  have  begun  with  Bates,  who,  in  1861  (Joum.  cut.)  proposed  the 
following  arrangement,  in  which  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  Papilionidae 
are  placed  low  in  the  scale,  as  by  Bruant  and  Heinemann. 

Fain.  Xyuiphaliiltte.  Fam.  EryrinUlae. 

SuUfam.  Acraeinae.  SuMam.  Lil.ytbeinae. 

Heliconinnr.  "  Stal»«|itiiuw>. 

Danalnae.  "  Erydninar. 

"      Satyrlnai*.  Fam.  Lycnrnidite. 

'«      nnuMilinar.  "  I'ltpiliottittiie. 


Papllionlnno. 
Fam.  Iksperiilaf. 

In  1864  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.)  this  scheme  was  so  modified  as  to  bring 
the  first  two  subfamilies  of  the  Nymphalidae  between  the  Brassolinae  and 
Xymphalinac,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar. 

In  the  following  year  Trimen  issued  his  Khopalocera  Africae  nustralis  in 
which  the  classification  of  Doubleday  and  West  wood  was  expressly  fol- 
lowed; while  the  Felders  published  (Wien.  ent.  Monatsschr.)  a  list  of 
butterflies  of  the  Bio  Negro  in  which  these  were  separated  into  a  dozen 
families  in  the  following  order  :  Papilionidae,  Pieridae,  Lycaenidae,  Ery- 
cinidac,  Lihythcidac,  Danaidac,  Acraeidae,  Heliconidae,  Nymphalidae, 
Hiblidac,  .Satvridae,  Ilesperiidae ;  this  essay  in  mentioned  because  the 
authors  adopted  the  same  order  in  their  great  work  on  the  Novara  Lepidop- 
tera  in  1864-(»7,  excepting  that  a  family  Neriidac  [Stalachtinae  Bates]  was 
added  after  Eryeinidae,  and  Eumesiidae  after  Satyridae. 

The  ideas  prf)nndgate<l  by  Bates  did  not  at  once  take  root,  for  in  an 
advanced  text-book  of  the  day  we  find  Gerstaecker  (Cams,  Ilandb.  Zool., 
ii :  1863)  following  mainly  the  order  proposed  by  Boisduval,  but  placing 
the  Eryeinidae  and  Lycaenidae  under  Boisduval's  Suspensi ! 

(Snippe  I.  S'ucrinrta  (Equites,  Pieridae). 

linippe  II.  Sn*pen»a  (I>anatdae,  Heliconldae,  Acraeldae,  Nymplialldae,  Morphidae, 
.Satyridae,  Liltytheldae,  Eryeinidae,  Lycaenidae). 
Wruppe  III.  Hetperiadne. 

So  also  in  the  following  year  Ilerrieh-SchaeflTer,  in  his  Prodromus,  gives  a 
new  classification  of  butterflies  in  which  several  more  minor  groups  arc 
credited  with  a  family  rank  and  no  intermediate  divisions  used ;  the 
41  families "  follow  each  other  in  the  following  sequence:  Heliconina, 
Danaina,  Brassolina,  Biina,  Hetaerina,  Satyrina,  Elymniina,  Kagadina, 
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Eurytclina,  N'vmphalinn,  Lihvthcina,  Ervcinina,  Lycncnina.  Pieridina, 
Eipiitina,  and  Hesperidina.  Excepting  in  the  interchange  of  position  of 
tin-  Pieridina  and  E(|uitina,  thf  order  is*  that  of  Ilcincmann. 

Kamhur,  in  a  too  little  known  work  on  the  Lcpidoptera  of  AncbUlMU 
(1866 J,  dropping  the  Boisduvalian  system  he  had  employed  in  1838  in 
hi?  incompleted  work  on  the  same  fauna,  divided  the  butterflies  into  two 
tribes,  Papilionicns  and  Hesperiens,  as  he  previously  had  done  into  Pla- 
typteres  and  Micropteres,  and  the  former  into  eight  families  arranged  in  the 
following  order :  Xvmphalides,  Apaturides.  Saty  rides,  Lihythcidcs.  Erv- 
euiides.  Lyecnidcs,  Pierides  and  Papilionides.  Whether  he  was  acquainted 
or  not  with  the  reform  Hates  had  suggested  does  not  apjKur,  but  if  not, 
the  similarity  and  independenee  of  his  scheme  show  the  hand  of  a  master. 

In  lSo'I),  in  Butler's  Catalogue  of  the  Fabrieian  butterflies,  published 
by  the  British  Museum,  we  find  the  first  attempt  to  follow  throughout  the 
whole  group  the  leading  of  Bates,  it  being  adopted  with  but  trifling  varia- 
tions  :  and  ever  since  the  English  have  been  foremost  in  returning  to  what 
was  practically  the  early  continental  method,  from  which  the  French  entO- 
mologists  had  so  long  led  the  world  astray. 

In  1*71,  appeared  the  well  known  Catalogue  of  European  butterflies  by 
Staudinger, —  a  work  which  has  become  a  necessity  to  every  student  of 
European  Lcpidoptera,  but  has  also  been  a  great  block  to  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  relative  affinities  of  the  larger  groups  ;  the  obvious 
advantages  of  following  an  otherwise  excellent  catalogue  prevents  the 
acceptance  of  views,  which,  if  held,  require  one  to  follow  in  his  cabinets  ami 
writings  a  different  order  from  that  adopted  in  the  catalogue.  In  this  work, 
followed  in  the  main  by  Moschlcr  in  his  arrangement  of  Euro|>can  butter- 
flies (Abhandl.  naturf.  (les.  (iorlitz,  1M7J()  and  by  Frey  in  his  Lepi- 
doptcra  of  Switzerland  (1880),  the  butterflies  are  divided  into  families  with 
jhe  following  order  :  Papilionidae,  Pieridae,  Lycaenidae,  Erycinidae,  Liby- 
theidae,  Apaturidae,  N'yniphalidae,  Danaidae,  Ilesperidae.  Worse  confu- 
sion of*  proper  sequences  could  scarcely  have  been  found,  if  it  were  not 
that  there  are  undoubted  tolerably  near  affinities  between  each  of  these 
"  families"  and  those  on  either  side  of  it,  excepting  between  the  Danaidae 
ami  Ilesperidae,  which  have  exceedingly  little  in  common  not  shared  by  all 
butterflies  ;  and  the  defender  of  any  near  relationship  would  hardly  venture 
to  make  himself  hearth  If,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hesperidae,  the 
order  were  exactly  ravened,  it  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth.  . 

As  an  offset  to  this,  and  an  excellent  one,  there  appeared  in  the  same 
year  a  catalogue  of  the  Lcpidoptera  of  the  whole  world,  the  vade  mecum 
of  lepidopterists.  In  this  work  Kirby  follows  in  the  main  Bates'*  divisions 
but  with  a  rather  more  numerous  array,  of  subfamilies  :  — 
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Xwhuli.ltte  ;  -ill. fain..  I>anaina.'.  Salyriiiso,  Klyiuiiihino,  >I<>ri>liin:i<>.  Bra»M>liiMU\  A'-rm  l- 
.    iiac,  lli-lii-ouiuae.  Xymphaliim<'. 

LetaoHii'lat ;  Mil. fain..  I.il>ytlninn<\  NVim-obimae,  Kii»rla*iiiin<\  l^  inoniiimr. 
Lf/r'fHitliU. 

Papiliontdne ;  nibftun.,  Pterin*,  PavlHoaiuar. 
BftptrttUu. 

In  the  same  year,  too,  api>eared  in  England  a  work  on  British  butterflies 
by  Xewinan,  remarkable  more  for  the  origination  of  new  names  than  any- 
thing else,  but  still  indicating  that  the  awakening  brought  about  by  Bates 
was  bearing  fruit  in  independent  thought.  The  interest  attached  to  the 
grouping  is  that,  like  the  Wiener  Yerzciehniss,  it  i«  founded  largely  u|>on 
characters  drawn  from  the  early  stages.  The  butterflies  are  termed  "Lepi- 
doptera  pedtinculata  "  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  cremaster,  and  are 
divided  first  into  Detegentes  and  Cclantes  ;  the  latter  comprise  the  family 
Hcsperidae.  while  the  former  are  suUlividcil  as  follows  :  — 

i.  Smpntt. 

a.  Spinier!  (AixynnidM,  Melitaeidae.  Vanewldae,  Noptidae). 

b.  Lliuaoiforme*  (Apaturidar,  Satyridae). 
II.  Suceincti. 

a.   Onincifonnes  (Eryclnidae,  Ly«*aenidae). 

I>.   Cylindnnfl,  mui  Vermiform*'*  (Khodowridar,  Papilionidar,  Pi<>ridae). 

.V  curious  and  indefensible  thing  about  this  minor  grouping  (for  which 
no  reasons  are  given  or  can  be  inferred  from  the  context )  is  placing  the 
swallow-tails  lietween  the  yellows  and  the  whites  ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  has 

gome  marked  merits. 

.  A  somewhat  similar  attempt,  largely  based  on  larval  characters,  was 
made  by  a  French  naturalist,  better  known  for  his  work  on  the  lower  fami- 
lies of  Lepidoptera,  Mr.  (iuenee.  In  1X7.">  he  prepared  a  list  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  in  which  he  promised  the  following 
somewhat  complicated  classification,  in  which  the  atrophy  of  the  legs  was 
recognised,  but  not  given  any  special  value. 

Div.  Hir>rlc.irnti.  Phat.  TVtrapi.  I^j.  Onlsclformea. 

Fu«iformw.  Trib.  Spinonap.  I'hal.  Mi<-ropi. 

Thai.  Hi'Xapi.  Fam.  Argynulda«\  Trib.  Sulcati. 

Trib.  Tmtarulatae.  Fam.  VanrsniiUe.  Fam.  Tb<vlida«'. 

Fam.  Papilionidar.  Trib.  (aruncnlatap.  Fam.  Lyiiu-nidno. 

Trib.  Oramilosae.  Fam.  Xympballdar.  Phal.  Heteropi. 

Fam.  Pirridao.  Fam.  Apaturidar.  Fam.  N'emoobldar. 

Rhodorrriilac.  Trib.  Fiireulae.  Div.  tytmlricalcnrati. 

Fam.  Satyridar.  Fam.  Henperidac. 


In  1*72,  I  published  the  first  expression  of  my  views  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  butterflies  in  a  Systematic  revision  of  our  New  England  species, 
with  a  few  others.  Then  believing  that  the  law  of  priority  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  higher  groups  as  well  as  to  genera  and  species,  and 
finding  a  great  neglect  of  the  names  employed  by  the  founders  of  the  sci- 
ence. I  endeavored  to  introduce  these  names  anew,  —  an  attempt  which 
probably  somewhat  obscured  my  main  purpose  of  introducing  a  more 
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rational  classification  of  the  insects  themselves.  The  present  adoption  of 
the  sensible  rules  of  nomenclature  promulgated  by  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' I'nion  no  longer  requires  adherence  to  this  stantlanl.  The  scheme 
adopted,  which  of  course  did  not  comprise  such  groups  as  were  exclusively 
tropical,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Fain.  Xi/iHjt/iiilm  Linn.  [Nymphaliilat*]. 
Subfam.  OrimU'j.  Itorkh.  (SatyriiMe]. 

Ti  iliuni  Herl^t.  {KnploHiMU']. 
"      N'ajaiK-K  Horkh.  [Nymphalinai'] . 
Trilw  ArchoinV*  II<-rl>-t  [Nyinphali<li] . 
"     1'halernti  llulin.  [Apaturiili]. 
rr:n  f«'ili  Hcrliwt  [VancMniili]. 
I»rva<!i'K  Btirkh.  [An,'ynnl«li]. 
«    l[:iuia«lrya«l.i.  Borkh.  [M.-llta.i.li] . 

Subfxm.  flyptti  m\>n.  [Ubythelue]. 
Fam.  Rural'  *  Kul>r.  [Lyeaeniilar]. 
Sulifntii.  V«>t .ik'K  I!frti»t  (Iyt  iiioiiiinai  ) . 


Sulifaui.  Kplu.ri  Hi-rlwl  [LvratMiinat']. 
Tribe  Annatl  Hubn.  [TheilMi] . 

Adotoopnu*  Bubo.  [LycamldQ. 
*•    VlllUnntrsHul.il.  [<  hrywpluiltdq. 
Fam.  PoftiltonUle*  Lntr.  [Papiliunitlni] . 
Sul>faiu.  Uaimi  Linn.  [INrriiuu-]. 
Tribe  Fmrada  Hubn.  [Kbodim-rlilij. 
««    Vurada  Hubn.  tPlcrnH]. 
«    Frnf^U  Bttba.  [Antboebari.ii]. 
Snbfam.  Bquite*  Linn.  [Papillunln.n-]. 
Fam.  Urhiol'K:  Fal.r.  [Hc«|K>rIJa»-]. 


As  will  he  seen,  this  arrangement  very  closely  follows  the  order  of 
Hates V  clarification,  hut  differs  somewhat  in  suhordinate  points.  With 
Blight  alterations  the  same  classification  was  followed  in  my  unfinished  Syn- 
onymic list  of  American  butterflies  (Buff.  Hull.  lM7"»-7i»). 

Hurmeister  in  his  Lepidoptera  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  (1H7S)  fol- 
lows Doubleday,  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  following  order  of  his  families: 
Papilionidac,  Pieridae.  Danaidae,  Hcliconiidae,  Xvmphalidae,  Satvridac, 
Erycinidae,  Lycaenidae,  Ilcsperidac  and  Castniadac. 

Another  Kuropean  naturalist,  resident  like  Hurmeister  in  South  America, 
Constant  Bar,  published  in  the  same  year  a  critical  essay  on  the  classi- 
fication of  hutterfiies,  in  which,  evidently  availing  himself  only  of  such  his- 
torical information  as  came  from  French  sources,  and  taking  into  primary 
account  the  suspension  of  the  chrysalis,  the  attitude  of  the  wings  of  the 
huttcrfly  in  repose,  and  the  use  of  the  front  legs,  he  divided  the  "Khopalo- 
ccres"  into  five  sections  and  sixteen  tribes,  of  which  ten  were  given  to  the 
Suspendues.    The  plan  is  as  follows  : — 


.S'«j»y>f«</u^». 
8aty  rfcles. 

BnuttumJr*  on  PavonidcR. 

Morybkkw. 

Apaturldro- 

Nyinphallilo*. 

Acraeklea. 


Uelkonkkfl. 
l»anakl»». 
M^chanituk--. 
Liptnlido. 

8uccinctt$* 
PKrides. 
PapiHoiildea. 


Lyoaeniui-. 
Vttrialttt. 

Ery.inidi-f. 
Enroulie*. 

Hi-p^riilc!.. 
En'h'jihytet. 

l'a»tllid«>. 


Next  come  in  sequence  of  time  three  important  English  works,  which 
follow  substantially  or  completely  the  classification  of  Batej* :  these  arc 
Moore's  Ix'pidoptera  of  Ceylon,  Marshall  and  dc  Xieeville's  Butterflies  of 
India,  and  Distant's  superh  volume  on  Khopalocera  Malayans  ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  second  edition  of  Trimen's  South  African  Butterflies,  now 
publishing. 

In  a  brief  paper  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society, 
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( 1H83),  J.  H.  Smith  (lividefl  the  butterflies  into  five  families  (following  as 

he  savs  W.  II.  Edwards,  though  Edwards  has  never  defined  a  single 
family),  Papilionidac,  Xymphalidae,  Ervcinidae,  Lveaenidae,  and  Ilespe- 
ridae ;  but  a  couple  of  yours  later  (loo.  fit.  lSSo),  he  changes  the  order  to 
Xymphalidae,  Ervcinidae,  Lveaenidae,  Papilionidae,  and  IIesj>eridae. 

0'laus,  in  his  text  book  of  zoology  (Engl,  ed.,  1KX.*>),  recognizes  six 
families  which,  though  in  no  way  characterized,  are  ranged  in  the  following 
order: — Equitidac,  Pieridae,  Xymphalidae,  Satyridac,  Lveaenidae,  Hes- 
peridae. 

In  the  same  year  Guard  puhlished  the  Lopidopteni  of  his  Traite  d'ento- 
mologie,  in  which,  while  he  reeognized  hut  four  principal  groups,  with  the 
same  scope  and  sequence  and  (except  their  Gallic  form )  the  same  names 
as  will  he  found  in  the  present  work,  the  Xymphaliens  are  separated  into 
twelve  different  and  equal  divisions  ;  even  in  these,  had  not  the  Ageronides 
and  Libytheidcs  heen  placed  at  the  head,  the  sequence  would  have  l>een 
substantially  that  employed  iu  the  present  work. 

In  this  year  also  the  late  Dr.  E.  Sehatz  began  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  butterflies  in  connection  with  Staudingor's  Exotische  sclunetterlingc.  In 
this  work,  while  recognizing  the  importance  of  Bates's  contribution  to  the 
classification  of  butterflies,  the  author  fails  to  adopt  its  most  characteristic 
features  (the  limited  number  of  primary  groups,  and  the  low  position  of 
the  l'apilionidac),  and  sulnlivides  butterflies  into  no  less  than  fourteen  fami- 
lies, in  the  following  order  :  Papilioniden,  Pieriden,  Danaiden,  Xootropidcn 
[Danaoid  I Ieliconidae  of  Hates],  Heliconiden,  Acraeiden,  Xymphaliden 
(in  which  twelve  groups  are  recognized)  Morphiden,  Brassolidcn,  Satyriden, 
Libytheiden,  Eryciniden,  Lyeaeniden  and  Hesperiden.  In  this  work  (un- 
fortunately not  oomplotod  before  the  death  of  the  author) ,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  define  all  the  groups  above  s|>ccies  for  the  whole  world,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  last  general  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  give  in  a  brief  shape  the 
general  classification  of  butterflies  is  that  by  Plotz  in  his  System  der  sclunet- 
terlingc in  1?SH(».  In  this  compact  little  essay  the  butterflies  are  first  divided 
into  Papilionidae  and  Hesporidae,  the  latter  with  the  single  family  Hesjic- 
riina,  the  former  with  a  still  further  intermediate  grouping  (presumably 
families)  into  Xymphalidae,  Loinoniidae  ami  Succinctae.  The  first  of 
these  contains  eight  divisions  :  Heliconina,  Danaina,  Acraoina,  Xympha- 
lina,  Morphina,  Urassolina,  Satyrina  and  Elvmniina  ;  the  second,  three : 
Libytheina,  Eumesiina  and  Erycininn  ;  and  the  thinl,  three  others  :  Lycae- 
nina,  Pieridina  and  Equitina.  The  ]>rincipal  objection  to  this  scheme  is  his 
placing  the  Lycaenina  in  the  same  division  with  the  Pieridina  rather  than  with 
the  Ervcinina,  and  the  much  greater  distinction  between  the  three  subfamilies 
of  Succinctae  than  between  most  of  the  other  subfamilies. 
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This  review  shows  that  there  line  hcen  very  great  diversity  of  view 
among  naturalists,  first  regarding  the  number  of  primary  groups  into 
which  butterflies  should  he  divided,  and,  second,  with  regard  to  their  se- 
quence.   In  only  a  single  instance  has  there  been  entire  unanimity,  and 
that  is  in  the  separation  of  the  Hcsperidae,  as  a  distinct  group  of  greater  or 
less  value,  and  its  low  position  next  the  moths ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  instances  where  the  authors  have  been  led  away  by  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  caterpillar,  no  one  has  ventured  to  place  the  Lycaeni- 
dac  at  the  head.    If,  as  in  this  work,  we  consider  the  butterflies  to  be 
primarily  divisible  into  four  great  families,  the  contention  has  generally 
lain  between  the  su|>eriority  of  the  Nymphalidae  and  of  the  Papilionidac. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  first  keen  investigator  of  the  structure  of  butter- 
flies, Reaumur,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  showed  how  widely 
the  structure  of  the  front  legs  of  the  Nymphalidae  differs  from  that  of  diosc 
of  other  butterflies,  Linne,  the  first  great  systematist,  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  value  of  distinctions,  of  whose  character  he  must  have  been 
aware  and  which  at  first  he  used,  but  based  his  initiatory  groupings  of  but- 
terflies largely  on  mere  superficial  resemblances  drawn  from  the  form  and 
ordinary  attitude  of  the  wings;  and  although  in  his  earliest  works  he  (diced 
the  Nymphalidae  at  the  head,  when  his  Systema  naturae  reached  its  climax, 
he  began  his  system  of  butterflies  with  the  Papilionidac.    In  this  he  was 
followed  implicitly,  as  might  be  expected,  by  his  disciple  Fabricius,  and 
the  influence  of  these  two  old  eystematists  upon  even  the  present  genera- 
tion of  naturalists  is  something  surprising.     For,  as  we  have  shown, 
Geoffroy,  more  than  a  century  ago,  made  use  of  the  characters  pointed  out 
by  Reaumur,  in  which  the  Nymphalidae  differ  widely  from  the  Papilionidac 
and  Hcsperidae,  and  placed  the  Nymphalidae  in  their  proj>er  position  at  the 
widest  remove  from  the  Hcsperidae.    Not  only  this,  but  he  was  followed 
by  all  the  naturalists  of  that  day, — Borkhauscn,  Herbst,  Cuvier  and,  in  his 
earlier  works,  Latreille —  in  this  elevation  of  the  Nymphalidae  to  the  high- 
est rank  ;  with  the  sole  exception,  it  should  be  said,  of  Denis  and  Schifter- 
miiller  and  their  follower  Sehrank,  who,  relying  exclusively  on  characters 
drawn  from  the  caterpillars,  and  noting  the  distinctive  characters  of  those 
of  the  Lycacnidae,  placed  this  latter  group  the  highest.    But  even  these 
authors,  who,  as  we  have  said,  placed  their  whole  reliance  on  the  early 
stages,  brought  the  Papilionidac  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  Hcsperi- 
dae.   In  England,  where  the  Linncan  traditions  held  sway  longest,  the 
Papilionidac  were  given  the  highest  rank  even  as  late  as  1  HI 5,  in  Leach's 
first  work,  and  these  views  were  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
naturalists  even  down  to  Westwood  and  Doubledav.    Our  review  shows 
that  within  the  last  sixty  years  the  principal  supporters  of  high  rank  for  the 
Papilionidae  were,  besides  those  already  stated,  Lederer,  Gerstaecker, 
Stnudinger,  Claus  and  Schatz,  not  to  mention  Lucas,  Trimen  (in  his  earlier 
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work),  Mosehler,  Frey,  and  BuniK-istcr,  who  simply  followed  in  the  lines 
of  some  predecessors,  nor  Wnllacc  who  has  not  discussed  the  general  clas- 
sification of  butterflies  and  so  is  not  mentioned  above  ;  while  among  those 
who  have  placed  the  Nymphalidae  highest  have  l>eeii  Hiibner,  Dahnan, 
Ochsenheimer,  Heinemann,  Herrich-Schafler  and  Plot/  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Duponchcl.  Hrnnnt,  Kamhur,  Girard,  and  Bar  among  the  French, 
and  among  the  Knglish  Bates,  Butler,  Kirby,  Newman,  Distant.  Trimen 
(in  his  later  work),  Moore  and  indeed  all  the  reeent  writers. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  placed  the  Nymphalidae  at  the  head,  by 
no  means  all  have  acknowledged  the  close  relationship  of  the  Papilionidac 
to  the  Ilesjtcridae.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  has  been  recognized  by 
many  who  did  not  give  the  Xymphalidae  the  highest  position.  Thus  it 
has  l>een  clearly  pointed  out  or  indicated  by  Geoffroy,  by  Denis  and 
Schirtermuller,  Schrank,  Latreille  and  C'uvicr,  by  Swainson  and  Stephens 
among  the  idealists  or  cyclists,  by  Bruant,  Hcincman,  Bates,  Herrich- 
Schaff'er,  Kamhur,  Girard,  Butler,  Kirby,  Distant,  Trimen,  Moore,  New- 
man, Smith  and  Plots. 

The  weight  of  authority,  however,  is  a  matter  of  least  im|K»rtanee.  The 
ipiestion  is  rather  one  of  fact,  and  while  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
any  great  difference  in  relative  rank  will  be  found  between  groups  of  so 
low  a  grade  as  families  within  a  single  order,  we  nevertheless  do  find  two 
very  striking  facts,  which  can  leave  very  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  student  as  to  the  general  sequence  in  which  these  groups 
should  follow  each  other.  This  is  the  more  clearly  the  case  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  one  of  these  families, 
the  Hespcridac,  holds  the  lowest  rank  and  is  the  most  closely  related 
to  the  moths.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  in  the  structural  departure  of 
the  families,  as  such,  from  the  Hespcridac,  we  might  find  a  clue  to  their 
relative  positions  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  ease.  The  classification 
which  is  presented  in  this  work  differs  only  in  minor  points  from  that  for- 
merly proposed  by  me,  which  in  its  turn  followed  closely  in  the  line  of  the 
reformation  by  Bates.  Any  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subordinate 
groups  from  that  system  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  only 
desirable  here  to  discuss  very  briefly  the  relative  position  of  those  families 
which  by  all  writers  are  regarded  as  higher  than  the  llcsjK'ridae.  To  do  this 
it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  point  out  two  series  in  the 
structure  and  habits  of  butterflies,  to  show  how  marked  and  distinct  is  the 
transition  from  one  group  to  another, — series  which  have  not  only  been 
recognized  by  different  writers,  but  have  been  considered  important  enough 
to  Ik;  placed  at  the  foundation  of  their  schemes  of  classification. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  those  features  which  were  first  brought 
forcibly  to  view  by  Dalman  and  afterwards  by  Boisduval,  the  latter  of 
whom  nevertheless  misapplied  them  in  the  strangest  manner  and  for  no 
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obvious  reason  whatever.  It  is  well  known  that  as  a  general  rule  moths 
undergo  their  transformations  to  chrysalis  within  a  cocoon,  spun  !>y  the 
caterpillar,  or  in  a  cell  moulded  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  lowest  family,  Ilesperidae,  which  usually  make  such  a 
cocoon  within  a  rolled-up  leaf  or  cluster  of  leaves,  and  hence  had  given 
them  by  Boisduval  the  term  Involuti.  It  was  not  noted  by  him,  nor  has 
it  been,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any  author,  though  figured  by  many, 
that  within  this  cocoon  they  generally,  perhaps  always,  spin  a  pair  of 
shrouds,  into  the  middle  of  one  of  which  they  plunge  their  creinnster, 
while  by  the  other  they  support  the  middle  of  the  body  (86:26  ;  87:12). 

Now,  remove  this  outer  cocoon  and  leave  the  shrouds,  and  one  has, 
with  only  such  changes  as  are  absolutely  required  by  the  lack  of  the  en- 
circling cocoon,  the  character  of  the  support  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  Papili- 
onidae,  viz.,  a  button  of  silk  attached  to  the  object  from  which  the 
chrysalis  hangs,  and  a  loose  girt  around  the  middle  of  the  body.  In  the 
Lycaenidae,  we  pass  simply  to  a  still  closer  attachment  of  these  fastenings, 
so  that  the  rounded  chrysalis  np{>cars  almost  glued  to  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  and  these  two  families,  the  Lycaenidae  and  the  Papilionidac 
were  classed  by  Boisduval  under  his  Succincti.  In  the  Xymphalidac,  by 
the  loss  of  the  median  girt  the  chrysalis  hangs  sus|>ended  by  its  hinder  end, 
and  forms  the  group  termed  by  Boisduval  Suspensi  or  Penduli,  which  he 
and  hw  followers  interpose  between  the  Involuti  and  the  Succincti.  Yet  we 
have  here  a  regular  progression  from  the  cocoon  of  the  motlis  to  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  use  of  any  silk  for  the  quiescent  period  of  life.  Even 
the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be  entirely  explnnable  as  instances 
of  reversion.  Thus  the  only  case  among  the  higher  butterflies  where  a 
cocoon  properly  speaking  is  made,  is  in  the  subfamilies  most  closely  allied 
to  the  Hesperidac,  among  the  group  of  Parnassidi  and  Anthocharidi  ;* 
and  again  in  exceedingly  feeble  instances  where  the  necessities  appear  to 
be  overwhelmingly  great,  among  some  of  the  higher  Xymphalidac,  which 
have  lost  even  the  last  remnant  of  the  cocoon  of  moths  ;  viz.,  in  some  of  the 
Satyridae,  which  lack  crcma*itral  hooks  and  undergo  their  transformations 
ordinarily  in  the  rudest  form  of  a  cell  which  they  can  construct  above  or  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  by  the  mere  movements,  of  the  body  and  the  spin- 
ning of  one  or  two  threads  of  silk.  So,  too,  there  are  known  to  be  one  or 
two  instances  where  one  of  the  Xymphahdae  is  susi>ended  so  firmly  by  its 
crcmastrnl  hooks  as  to  hold  the  chrysalis  in  a  rigid  oblique  position  very 
akin  to  that  of  the  Lycaenidae,  but  without  the  aid  of  the  median  girt ; 
and  as  a  forerunner  of  the  "suspended"  condition,  one  or  two  of  the 
Lemoniinae,  species  of  Stalachtis  and  Emcsis,  are  stated  by  Bates  to  have 
an  entirely  similar  mode  of  pupation.  Again,  another  of  the  Nyniphnlidae, 
Ageronia,  is  said  by  Lacordairc  to  be  supported  in  part  by  a  median  girt 

•Bar  aasert*  that  the  same  18  true  In  wine  South  American  LeinoDliw. 
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which,  if  true,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  atavistic  relic  of  its  ancestral 
condition ;  but  Bar,  Burmeister  and  Miillcr  gay  it  hangs  like  other  Xym- 
phalidac.  Moreover,  an  additional  feature  appears  in  the  structure  of  the 
chrysalis  of  a  large  number  of  the  Nymphalidae,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  inherit  the  mark  of  the  "succinct"  condition  of  their  ances- 
tors, in  the  straight  ventral  surface  of  the  entire  chrysalis,  a  feature  absolutely 
without  value  in  its  present  suspended  condition,  but  full  of  meaning, 
since  it  is  one  necessarily  common  to  all  the  close  bound  members  of  the 
higher  Succinct  i,  the  Lycaenidac. 

The  second  series  which  one  may  follow  is  that  which  has  been  seized 
upon  by  writers  from  the  earliest  times,  —  the  structure  of  the  front  legs. 
In  the  Hespcridac,  the  fore  legs,  like  those  of  the  heterocerous  families  of 
Lepidoptera,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  others,  excepting  that  the  hind 
tibiae  are  usually  furnished  with  a  pair  of  spurs  at  the  middle  as  well  as  at 
the  tip,  and  the  fore  tibiae  bear  a  peculiar  epiphysis,  the  use  of  which  is  un- 
known, but  which,  morphologically,  is  unquestionably  a  spur.  In  the  sub- 
family Papilioninae,  the  middle  pair  of  spurs  of  the  hind  legs  is  altogether 
lost,  but  the  fore-tibial  epiphyses  remain  and  the  fore  leg  is  otherwise 
entirely  similar  in  character  to  the  other  legs.  Next,  in  the  closely  allied 
subfamily,  Pierinae,  the  tibial  epiphyses  disappear,  but  the  fore  legs  still 
remain  identically  like  the  other  pairs. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  have  reached  the  Lycaenidae,  we  notice  signs 
of  an  approaching  abortion  of  the  fore-legs,  but  only  in  one  sex,  the  male. 
In  the  Lycaeninae,  while  the  fore  leg  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  legs,  that  of  the  male  begins  to  lose  a  part  of  its  armature  and  to 
become  abbreviated :  the  tarsal  spurs  are  denuded  of  scales  and  both  the 
tibial  and  tarsal  spines  are  diminished  in  number  ;  the  paronychia  and  pads 
are  invariably  absent ;  and  the  claws  are  represented  by  an  apical  spine  or 
spines  differing  from  the  other  spines  at  most  in  size.  In  the  Lemouiinae 
the  change  has  already  become  much  greater ;  for,  with  scarcely  an  excejv- 
tion,  the  fore  leg  of  the  male  has  become  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 
female,  and  while  each  part  is  reduced  in  size,  the  tarsus  is  represented  by 
a  diminished  number  of  joints,  totally  devoid,  as  is  also  the  tibia,  of  any 
armature  whatever,  but  clothed  abundantly  with  long  scales  and  hairs. 
There  is  here  also  sometimes  a  faint  indication  of  change  in  the  female, 
the  spines  of  the  tarsus  being  less  abundant  than  on  the  other  legs. 

In  the  Nymphalidae,  the  change  affects  both  sexes  ;  not,  however,  in  the 
lowest  subfamily,  the  Libytheinae,  which,  on  this  account,  many  authors 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  legs  have  classed 
with  the  Lemouiinae.  But  in  all  other  Nymphalidae  we  have  for  the  first 
time  both  sexes  represented  in  the  atrophy  of  the  fore  legs,  and  the  al>or- 
tion  is  also  curried  to  a  far  greater  extent.  They  are  also  frequently  fur- 
nished, especially  in  the  male  sex.  with  a  spreading  brush  of  long  hairs. 
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which  gives  them  a  peculiar  lappet-like  appearance.  They  are  quite  use- 
less, and  in  the  Satyrinae  are  reduced  to  the  extrciuest  degree. 

When  we  remember  that  the  small  size  of  the  prothorax  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  massive  features  by  which  the  Lepidoptera  are  distin- 
guished from  the  lower  hetcromctabolie  orders,  —  the  Neuroptera,  Orthoj)- 
tera,  Hemiptera  and  Coleoptera, — any  atrophy  of  its  parts  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  order  is  especially  significant.  It  is  an  excess,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  aristocratic  distinction,  and  such  rank  as  could  be  expected 
between  the  members  of  a  single  order  might  surely  l>c  indicated  by  it. 
Nevertheless,  however  important  or  unimportant  this  may  appear,  there  is 
the  series,  which  can  in  no  way  be  disputed,  leading  from  the  Hcsperidae 
in  a  direct  and  unbroken  course  through  the  Papilioninac,  Picrinac,  Ly- 
cacninac,  Lcmoniinac  to  the  Nymphalidac,  and  culminating  in  the  Satyr- 
inae, a  series  which  takes  an  identical  course  with  that  of  the  phenomena  of 
pupation,  through  Hcsperidae,  Papilionidae,  Lycaenidae  and  Xymphalidac. 

Now  what  have  the  supporters  of  the  high  rank  of  the  Papilionidae  to 
offer  as  against  such  scries  ?  No  scries  whatever  ;  no  gradation  of  charac- 
ters whatever.  No  one  of  them  claims  it.  The  only  characters  for  which 
they  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Papilionidae  are  drawn  exclusively 
from  one-half  the  family,  the  Papilioninac.*  These  are  1st,  the  "  appar- 
ently four-branched  median  nervule"  of  the  fore  wing,  2d,  the  spur  on 
the  anterior  tibiae,  and  3d,  the  osmateria  of  the  larva.  As  to  the  1st,  it 
is  a  character  of  definition  at  the  most,  of  a  character  easily  paralleled 
among  other  groups  of  butterflies,  having  no  claim  to  superiority  on  any 
conceivable  ground,  and  a  mark  indeed,  of  inferiority,  since  it  is  shared  by 
the  Hesperidae  and  by  them  only,  as  is  also  the  two-branched  subcostal  ner- 
vure  of  the  hind  wing,  as  Spangberg  points  out.  As  to  the  2d,  it  is  again  a 
mark  of  low  rank,  as  it  too  is  shared  by  many  of  the  Hesperidae,  and  among 
butterflies  only  by  them,  but  is  well  developed  in  many  moths  and  especially 
in  the  Bombycidae  and  Phalaenidae.  And  as  to  the  3d,  so  seductively  put 
forward  by  Wallace,  it  has  more  than  its  match  in  the  abdominal  caruncles 
of  the  Lycaenidae  (not  to  mention  those  of  many  moths)  which  are  double 
in  character,  and  the  more  prominent  ones  more  complicated  in  structure  and 
paired.  The  osmateria  are  even  said  by  Boisduval  to  be  exactlv  repeated 
in  the  larva  of  Urania.  The  features,  therefore,  by  which  the  naturalist 
would  claim  high  rank  for  the  Papilionidae  arc  utterly  insufficient.  They 
may  indicate  their  low  rank,  or  at  the  most  form  special  distinctive  features 
with  no  token  of  high  character  about  them.  When  any  characters  can  be 
shown  in  the  Papilionidae  with  any  mark  of  superiority  about  them,  or, 
characters  common  to  all  butterflies  which  lead  from  the  Hesperidae  in  a 
regular  progression  through  the  other  groups  to  find  their  culmination  in 

•  It  Ik  of  no  consequence  that  many  hold  alwayx  ha«  to  lx>  associated  with  the  Papilion- 
the  Picrinac  as  a  group  of  family  rank;  it     Inae  as  its  very  nest  neighbor. 
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the  Papilionidae,  then  it  will  be  in  place  to  discuss  further  the  proper 
serial  or  other  arrangement  of  butterflies.  Until  they  can,  the  numerous 
characters  by  which  the  Papilionidae,  and  the  Papilionidae  alone,  are 
related  to  the  Hcspcridae  must  be  regarded,  with  the  series  shown  above, 
to  settle  the  matter  beyond  reasonable  dispute.  The  facts,  as  known  at 
present,  admit  of  but  one  intcq>retation. 

III. 

THE  PHYSICAL   FEATURES  AND  FAUNISTIC  DIVISIONS 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  W.  M.  DAVIS. 

'♦Yours  for  Instance,  you  know  phytden,  something  of  geology. 
Mathematics  arc  your  pastime;  souls  shall  rUe  In  their  degree; 
Butterflies  may  dread  extinction,— you'll  not  die,  It  cannot  be  ! 

Browxiso,— A  Toccata  of  daluppi's. 

New  England  is  a  rugged  country  of  mountainous  structure,  worn  down 
to  a  moderate  relief  in  its  old  age,  depressed  so  as  to  submerge  part  of 
its  margin  beneath  the  sea,  and  unevenly  veneered  over  with  a  broken 
sheet  of  drift,  which  covers  many  of  its  smaller  hills  and  buries  nearly  all 
the  valley-bottoms  out  of  sight.  It  is  built  in  greatest  part  of  crystalline 
or  of  old  and  much  disturbed  bedded  rocks,  that  have  undoubtedly  at  some 
former  time  given  it  a  much  stronger  relief  than  it  possesses  at  present ; 
but  it  is  now  so  long  since  its  rocks  were  crowded  into  upheaval  and  ex- 
trusion that  little  more  than  the  roots  of  its  old  mountains  remain.  Indeed, 
its  rocks  are  so  old,  and  even  the  last  period  of  its  overturning  so  remote, 
that  it  has  probably  been  at  some  time  in  the  past  denuded  to  a  surface  of 
gentle  undulation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  surface  that  the  present  valleys  have 
been  cut  after  a  later  time  of  general  elevation.  But  even  this  change  is 
ancient,  for  little  of  the  old  surface  can  now  be  seen.  It  may  be  re- 
constructed from  such  remnants  as  the  plateau-like  uplands  of  central  or 
western  Massachusetts,  where  the  relatively  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of 
Deerfield  and  Miller's  rivers,  that  enter  the  Connecticut  from  the  west 
and  cast  near  Greenfield,  show  that  a  good  volume  of  high-level  country 
still  remains  there  to  be  consumed  ;  it  may  be  faintly  perceived  at  a  greater 
altitude  in  the  White  Mountains,  where  the  broad  surfaces  between  the 
dark  glens,  that  are  now  eating  their  way  back  into  the  mountain  masses, 
manifest  little  topographic  sympathy  with  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
upturned  rocks:  but  in  the  greater  part  of  New  England,  the  larger  streams 
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had  already  in  provincial  time*  sunk  their  channels  well  down  towards  the 
base-level,  the  side  streams  had  become  very  numerous  and  the  valley-slopes 
had  widened  out  Us  the  intervening  hills  wasted  away :  and  a  rolling, 
hilly  surface,  rising  in  places  to  mountains  of  moderate  heights,  has  thus 
been  produced.  It  is  not  desired  to  affirm  in  this  description  that  the  earlier 
erosion  had  produced  a  perfect  plain  ;  considerable  inequalities  doubtless 
remained  at  the  time  of  general  elevation  ;  nor  that  all  our  rivers  are  new- 
born ;  the  larger  ones  may  still  follow  the  course  of  their  ancient  predeces- 
sors ;  nor  that  the  elevation  was  sudden,  single  or  uniform  ;  it  was  more 
probably  progressive  ami  uneven  :  but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
preparation  of  our  topography  required  some  such  process  as  is  here  sketched. 
Pennsylvania  has  had  a  similar  history  ;  but  there  the  relatively  simple  and 
orderly  structure  of  the  rocks  compels  a  correspondingly  simple  and  orderly 
arrangement  in  the  present  topography.  In  Xew  England,  the  harder  and 
higher  parts  of  the  old  surface  presumably  still  remain  in  the  mountains 
and  hills  of  to-day,  but  the  rock  structure  which  determined  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  parts  is  so  Complicated  that  a  simple  and  systematic  classifi- 
cation of  the  present  topography  is  imjwssible.  Moreover,  New  England 
has  been  heavily  glaciated  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  although  ice 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  greater  topographic 
form*',  it  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  most  potent  in  fashioning  the 
details  of  form  which  are  familiar  to  us  on  every  side.  Before  considering 
these,  the  larger  physical  divisions  of  New  England  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

There  arc  five  divisions  easily  recognized.  The  Hudson-Champlain  val- 
leys, which  mark  the  natural  or  physical  boundary  of  New  England  on  the 
west ;  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  associated  ranges  on  their  western 
slope  ;  the  great  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River ;  the  White  Mountains, 
descending  to  a  plateau  with  occasional  mountains  in  southern  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, and  continued  as  a  dissected  plateau  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, while  to  the  northeast  the  disconnected  mountains  of  northern  Maine 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  group  :  and  finally  the  lower  coastal  slope  from 
Rhode  Island  north-eastward. 

The  Green  Mountains  may  be  conveniently  taken  first.  Their  main 
range  consists  of  gneissoid  rocks,  trending  a  little  east  of  north  through  the 
western  parts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  South  of  the 
latter  state,  they  form  a  dissected  plateau,  under  2500  feet  in  height :  farther 
north,  the  elevation  increases,  and  the  range  is  dominated  by  well  marked 
summits,  four  of  which  rise  over  4000  feet :  Jay  Peak,  4018  ;  Mansfield 
Mountain,  438'J  ;  Camel's  Hump,  4077  ;  and  Killington  Peak,  4221.  It  is, 
curiously  enough,  only  in  the  northern,  higher  portion  of  the  range  that  it 
is  traversed  by  rivers  ;  the  Winooski  and  the  Lamoille,  flowing  from  east 
to  west,  open  low  passes  (about  400  and  500  feet)  for  transverse  roads, 
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while  farther  south  it  is  generally  respected  by  the  streams  as  a  divide. 
North  of  our  boundary,  the  range  encloses  the  upper  basin  of  the  St. 
Francis  river,  but  decreases  in  height  and  disappears  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  about  the  Chaudiere  river. 

On  the  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  lies  the  Taconic  range,  whose  dis- 
connected summits  consist  of  folded  schists  rising  from  limestone  valleys. 
The  range  is  best  developed  in  western  Massachusetts  and  southwestern 
Vermont,  where  the  chief  elevations  arc,  beginning  on  the  south,  Mt. 
Everett,  2n"24  ;  Grcylock,  3505;  Mt.  Eolus,  3148;  Mt.  Equinox,  3*72. 
The  associated  valleys  have  their  highest  level  at  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  A  second  subordinate  range  lies  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  :  it  is  built  of  red  sand-rock,  dipping  to 
the  east  and  presenting  bold  bluffs  to  the  west ;  the  highest  peaks  are  Buck 
and  Snake  mountains,  the  latter  rising  to  1310  feet.  These  two  ranges  are 
traversed  by  many  stream*. 

The  Hudson  and  Champlain  valleys  trend  north  with  the  strike  of  their 
bedded  rocks,  and  are  doubtless  guided  also  bv  the  great  dislocations  that 
pass  between  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Adirondack*  and 
Catskills  on  the  west.  The  Hudson  still  maintains  an  open  passage  to  the 
sea,  holding  its  way  even  through  the  Highlands,  where  the  Green  Moun- 
tains turn  south-westward  to  New  Jersey  ;  but  the  Champlain  valley  has 
been  converted  into  a  lake,  as  will  be  further  noted  below,  and  its  Bide  val- 
leys are  flooded  into  bays  while  its  ridges  stand  up  in  promontories  and 
islands.  Its  waters  now  stand  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  and  the 
divide  south  of  Whitehall  between  the  waters  flowing  north  and  south  is 
under  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  north,  the  Champlain  val- 
ley expands  into  the  great  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Connecticut  valley  is  a  strong  depression  between  the  mountains. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Passumpsic  with  the  main  stream  the  elevation  is  a 
little  less  than  500  feet.  Thence  southward,  the  river  course  is  remarkably 
straight,  following  close  to  a  line  of  ancient  slates,  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  and  then  along  the  middle  of  the  Triassic  sandstones  to 
central  Connecticut  at  Middletown,  where  the  river  turns  southeast  through 
the  crystalline  highlands,  while  the  valley  goes  on  to  Long  Island  Sound  at 
New  Haven.  This  oblique  outlet  is  shown  to  be  old  by  its  gently  sloping 
sides  ;  it  serves  better  than  any  other  single  feature  to  demonstrate  that  the 
larger  lines  of  our  present  drainage  were  determined  before  the  land  stood 
at  its  present  attitude  and  altitude. 

The  valley  is  diversified  by  mountains  of  three  kinds.  In  Vermont  there 
are  several  isolated  masses  of  intrusive  granite  that  rise  from  the  lower 
ground,  of  which  the  conical  Ascutncy  (31(53  feet)  may  be  taken  as  the 
finest  example.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  there  are  ridges  of  trap 
and  sandstone.    The  latter  seldom  attain  prominence  south  of  Mt.  Toby 
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(1275  feet)  and  Sugar  Loaf  (709)  in  Massachusetts  above  Amherst ;  the 
former  constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  valley  farther  south.  The 
trap  occurs  chiefly  in  interbedded  sheets,  dipping  to  the  cast,  with  hold 
convex  outline  to  the  west,  broken  by  oblique  fault-valleys :  the  highest 
points  on  the  ridges  arc  Mt.  Holyokc  (954)  and  Mt.  Tom  (1150)  near 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  West  Peak  (996)  and  Iligby  Mountain  near 
Mcriden,  Conn.  The  district  of  the  Hanging  Hills,  between  Meriden 
and  Farmington,  is  among  the  most  picturesque  in  southern  New  England. 
Mt.  Carinel,  a  little  farther  south,  is  a  dike  standing  up  in  a  bold  ridge. 

The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  include  several  subordinate 
groups  separated  by  deep  valleys.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Presidential 
range,  culminating  in  Mt.  Washington  at  an  altitude  of  6293  feet,  with 
Mounts  Monroe,  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams  and  Madison,  all  over  five  thou- 
sand feet :  this  group  stands  pre-eminent  among  its  neighbors,  as  the 
White  Mountains  exceed  the  other  mountains  of  New  England.  To  the 
east,  the  Carter  range  rises  to  4856  feet,  beyond  which  the  mountains  are 
scattered  and  of  less  elevation,  soon  falling  off"  to  the  lowlands  of  Maine. 
To  the  north,  there  is  the  Starr  King  group  (3925)  and  beyond  this  the 
PUot  range.  To  the  west  is  the  Franconia  range,  containing  Twin 
Mountain  (4922),  Mt.  Lafayette  (5269),  Mt.  Lincoln  (5098)  and  Hay- 
stack (Garfield,  4520)  ;  and  isolated  beyond  these  is  Moosilaukc  (4810) 
on  the  eastern  bonier  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Southward  from  the 
Franconia  range  lie  several  groups,  including  Mt.  Carrigain  (4701),  Tri- 
pyramid  (41«9)  and  Passaconaway  (4116/ 

There  is  little  continuity  or  uniformity  of  arrangement  in  this  complicated 
mountain  region.  The  rocks  arc  crystalline  or  highly  metamorphosed, 
and  are  greatly  disturbed  and  eroded :  their  massive  structure  and  the 
heavy  glaciation  that  most  of  them  have  suffered  prevent  the  development 
of  much  topographic  detail,  and  most  of  the  summits  are  blunt  shoulders 
with  rounded  spurs ;  but  at  times  the  gneissoid  and  schistose  rocks  give 
expression  to  ridges  and  cliffs,  as  about  Mt.  Washington,  where  the  slopes 
of  loose  weathered  boulders  descend  with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  while  the 
outcrop  face  is  marked  by  precipitous  walls  of  solid  rock.  Chocorua 
(3508)  on  the  southern  border  of  the  range  is  one  of  the  shaqiest  peaks. 

The  timber  line  lies,  on  Mount  Washington,  between  4000  and  450O 
feet  above  the  sea;  at  greater  heights  there  is  a  well  marked  alpine  flora. 
The  open  lower  valleys  arc  generally  cleared,  but  the  intermediate  slopes 
arc  heavily  forested,  except  where  too  rocky  and  precipitous  for  tree 
growth,  or  where  bared  by  recent  fires,  or  by  slides,  such  as  those  of 
Tripyramid  in  1869  and  18^5  ;  clearings  have  not  yet  desolated  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  many  summits,  such  as  Mt.  Carrigain,  little  more  than  a 
rugged  tree-covered  wilderness  is  to  be  seen. 

Unlike  the  Green  Mountains,  the  present  range  is  nowhere  traversed 
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from  side  to  side  by  streams.  There  is  continuous  divide  from  Mt.  Carr, 
sMiuth  of  Moosilauke,  over  the  Franconia  and  Presidential  ranges  to  the 
Carter  group,  and  again  southward  from  the  Franeonia  range  to  the 
Tripyramid  groups,  and  northward  from  Mt.  Washington  to  Starr  King 
and  beyond.  But  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  range  is  throughout  its  length 
characterized  by  deep  transverse  notches,  dividing  it  into  the  groups  above 
named  ;  and  as  the  deepest  notches  have  a  north  and  south  trend,  with  flat 
summit  passes  and  rather  smooth  slopes,  a  considerable  but  undetermined 
share  of  their  depth  may  be  attributed  to  glacial  action,  of  which  more 
below.  The  finest  of  these  notches  are  :  Dixville  notch,  east  of  Colebrook, 
with  a  summit  height  of  1831  feet  ,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Androscoggin ;  the  Pinkham  notch,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Presi- 
dential range,  with  a  divide  at  a  height  of  2018  feet  between  streams  lead- 
ing to  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Saco  ;  the  White  Mountain  or  Crawford 
notch,  west  of  the  same  range,  reaching  1914  feet  at  the  divide  between 
the  headwaters  of  the  Saco  and  the  Ammonoosue;  the  Franconia  notch, 
where  the  Pemigiwasset  flows  southward  and  forms  the  Merrimack,  from  a 
divide  at  a  height  of  2014  feet,  which  descends  northward  to  the  Ammon- 
oosue ;  and  Kinsman's  or  Woodstock  notch  between  the  Franconia  Moun- 
tains and  Moosilauke,  dividing  branches  of  the  same  streams  at  a  height 
of  about  1650  feet. 

The  mountains  are  further  dissected  by  deep,  steep-walled  ravines  and 
gulfs,  where  the  most  active  consumption  of  the  mass  is  now  going  on  : 
T uckcrman'u  and  King's  ravines  and  the  Great  Gulf,  all  in  the  Presidential 
range,  are  among  the  most  picturesque  of  these. 

Southward  from  the  White  Mountains,  a  plateau-like  highland  extends, 
with  an  elevation  of  about  a  thousand  feet,  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimack  rivers,  into  Massachusetts,  and  then  rapidly  declines  in  north- 
ern Connecticut.  Several  isolated  mountains  rise  upon  it,  the  finest  being 
Kearsarge  (2942),  Monadnock  (3169)  and  Wachusctt  (2018).  The 
highland  is  generally  well  drained  ;  no  lakes  of  large  size  occur  upon  it, 
although  small  lakes  or  ponds  and  flat  meadows  are  common.  North- 
eastward from  the  White  Mountains,  an  unsettled  forest  country  of 
scattered  mountains  and  large  lakes  extends  through  northern  Maine.  Its 
elevation  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  around  the  head  waters  of  the  An- 
droscoggin, falling  off  to  1023  feet  at  Moosehead  lake,  and  about  .500  at 
Madawaska.  The  height  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  arc  as  yet  poorly 
determined,  as  nearly  all  explorers  here  follow  the  water-ways  alone, 
avoiding  the  surrounding  forests  and  swamps.  Ktaadn,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, reaches  about  5215  feet. 

The  lower  lands  that  fringe  the  coast  are  frenerallv  less  than  five  bun- 
dred  and  often  under  two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  They  include  the 
southern  third  of  Connecticut,  all  of  Rhode  Island,  southeastern  Massa- 
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chusetts  and  the  eastern  thirtl  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  New  Hampshire 
from  Lake  Winnipiseogee  to  the  coast,  and  fully  a  third  of  Maine.  This 
region  is  by  no  means  as  level  as  the  coastal  plain  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Atlantic  border  farther  south,  but  is  irregularly  broken  by  rocky  hills 
among  flat,  drift  lowlands.  Some  of  the  elevations  might  rank  with  small 
mountains,  as  the  Blue  Hills  (»>35),  a  little  south  of  Boston,  and  in  Maine, 
Agamenticus  ( 1573 )  back  of  York,  and  Green  Mountain  (1527)  on  Mt. 
Desert.  On  the  other  hand,  large  areas  are  wanting  in  rocky  hills,  as  in 
southeastern  New  Hampshire,  ami  all  of  Massachusetts  below  Plymouth. 
Cape  Cod  and  the  islands  to  the  south  and  west  are  essentially  the  product 
of  glacial  action,  which  is  next  to  be  considered. 

It  was  over  a  country  whose  larger  divisions  have  now  been  described 
that  the  quaternary  ice-sheets  crept  down  from  the  north.  The  ice 
scoured  out  the  valleys,  smoothing  off"  the  spurs  and  ridges  on  their  sides. 
Crawford's  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains,  through  which  a  heavy  stream 
of  ice  must  have  flowed,  is  probably  as  good  an  example  as  we  lessees  of 
a  valley  form  thus  simplified.  The  glacial  sheet  rose  and  covered  all  the 
hills  and  wore  down  their  i>eaks  and  pinnacles :  Mt.  Monadnock,  whose 
structure  is  well  adapted  to  develop  a  ragged  crest-line,  has  lost  many  of 
the  sharp  edges  that  it  must  once  have  had,  and  over  its  rounded  summits, 
the  marks  of  ice-dragged  stones  are  plainly  visible.  The  total  effect  of  the 
glacial  invasion  was  most  likely  towards  diminishing  the  topographic  relief 
of  New  England,  not  only  by  rubbing  down  the  hills  and  ridges,  but  even 
more  by  leaving  the  drift-rubbish  chiefly  on  the  lower  ground,  greatly  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  streams  that  took  possession  of  the  country  again 
as  the  ice  melted  away. 

The  ground  moraine,  the  immediate  product  of  the  moving  ice-sheet  on 
the  ground  beneath  it,  known  by  the  Scotch  name,  till,  is  generally  absent 
from  the  higher,  steeper  hills,  but  is  spread  with  smoothly  rolling  surface, 
somewhat  fluted  in  the  direction  of  ice-motion,  over  the  lowlands  and  flat 
uplands.  The  contrast  between  the  upjwr  zone  of  glacial  erosion  and  the 
lower  zone  of  drift  accumulation  is  admirably  shown  in  the  smaller  side 
valleys  among  the  Berkshire  hills  of  Western  Massachusetts.  In  central 
and  southern  New  England,  the  till  often  takes  the  form  of  oval,  rounded 
hills  of  evenly  arched  profile,  now  known  by  the  Irish  name,  drumlins  ;  the 
largest  of  these  are  over  half  a  mile  in  length  and  rise  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  their  base  :  they  are  seen  about  Boston,  where  they  make 
the  harbor  islands,  and  again  on  the  uplands  about  Brookfleld,  Mass., 
and  west  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  where  they  control  the  shape  of  the  country. 
Heaps  of  drift,  forming  hills  and  enclosing  hollows  of  marked  topographic 
value,  known  by  the  Swiss  name,  moraines,  mark  the  jiosition  held  by  the 
edge  of  the  ice-sheet  during  a  time  of  balanced  supply  and  waste:  great 
terminal  moraines  may  be  traced  over  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands  to  the  south 
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ami  Wrest  a*  far  as  the  nut-rows  of  New  York  Bay,  which  they  define  :  slop- 
ing plains  of  sand  stretch  southward  from  the  tnorainic  hills  to  the  sea  ; 
smaller  valley  moraines,  formed  hy  local  glaciers,  have  heen  discerned 
in  the  White  Mountain  remon  towards  Littleton  and  elsewhere.  Mounds 
and  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand,  now  commonly  called  hy  the  Scotch  name, 
kaines,  lie  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  remaining  as  conspicuous  monu- 
ment of  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water  in  the  closing  stages  of  the 
glacial  period  :  these  are  wonderfully  developed  in  Maine,  where,  under  the 
name  of  "horsebacks,"  their  height  may  exceed  a  hundred  feet,  and  their 
length  is  to  he  measured  in  miles,  with  hardly  an  interruption. 

The  kames  are  often  associated  with  sand-plains,  probably  deposited  in 
lakes  temporarily  held  within  the  irregular  front  of  the  ice  during  its  stag- 
nant melting  away,  and  now  sometimes  standing  up  like  little  plateaus, 
higher  than  the  valley  ground  about  them  ;  such  as  the  sand-plain  in  which 
Walden  Pond  is  contained  near  Concord,  Mass.  Sand-plains  and  deltas 
also  mark  the  shores  of  extinct  lakes,  marginal  to  the  melting  ice,  where 
the  land  inclined  towards  its  retreating  front :  such  occur  in  large  size  in 
the  lateral  valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Connecticut  valley  in  north- 
em  Massachusetts  and  southwestern  New  Hampshire.  The  outlet  of  lakes 
of  this  character  was  commonly  over  some  low  pass  among  the  hills,  and 
the  line  of  discharge  is  marked  by  abundant  sands  and  gravels,  as  along 
the  now  Hut-bottomed  Greenwich  valley,  which  led  Miller's  Kiver  from 
Orange  towards  Palmer,  when  it*  How  direct  to  the  Connecticut  was 
obstructed.  The  Florence  plain,  near  Northampton,  is  a  sandy  delta,  built 
in  l  lake  from  which  the  clay  beds  of  the  middle  Connecticut  valley  were 
dejtosited  after  the  ice  had  melted  away.  In  Maine,  the  plains  about 
Deblois,  west  of  Machias,  cover  an  area  of  several  square  miles.  Sand- 
dunes  are  occasionally  formed  on  these  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  more  sandy 
river  terraces,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 

More  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  retreating  ice  are  the  great  de- 
[M'-its  of  clay,  sand  ami  gravel  with  which  many  valley*  were  clogged  when 
their  streams  were  overloaded  with  detritus  washed  from  beneath  the  glacial 
sheet  and  from  the  country  just  uncovered  by  its  melting,  and  when  the 
general  southward  gradient  of  the  streams  was  diminished  by  the  northern 
depression  of  the  land  that  accompanied  the  closing  stages  of  the  glacial 
period.  It  is  in  good  part  by  detritus  of  this  kind  that  the  valley-l>ottoms 
are  so  generally  buried. 

The  depression  of  New  Kngland  here  referred  to.  and  the  subsequent 
oscillations  of  level  have  been  important  in  determining  the  character  of  its 
shore  line.  The  beginning  and  the  amount  of  the  depression  cannot  be  accu- 
rately stated  :  but  it  occurred  after  the  jmtukI  of  general  valley-making,  it 
was  Associated  with  the  glacial  period,  it  was  greater  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south,  and  it  has  left  a  considerable  area  that  structurally  belongs  to 
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Xew  England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  geologically  recent 
times  there  has  been  a  slight  recovery  from  the  depression,  enough  to  lift 
certain  postglacial,  murine  deposits,  that  smooth  over  and  simplify  the 
littoral  topography,  two  hundred  or  more  feet  above  the  sea  in  Maine,  and 
less  along  the  southern  coast  ;  but  not  nearly  enough  to  reveal  all  the 
previously  submerged  area.  A  slight  submergence  of  even  later  date  is 
also  inferred.  The  present  shore-line  is  therefore  of  complex  origin.  The 
great  bays  and  fiords  of  Maine.  Massachusetts  and  Hhode  Island  and  the 
fiord-like  channel  of  the  lower  Hudson  River  may  be  considered  as  old,  sul>- 
inerged  valleys  and  lowlands,  eroded  chiefly  by  the  ordinary  subaerial  forces 
during  the  former  greater  elevation  of  the  land,  and  finished  off  by  glaeial 
rubbing  to  an  unknown  amount  :  the  simpler  shore-line  of  New  Hampshire 
and  southern  Maine,  of  southern  Massaehusetts  and  Connecticut,  results 
from  a  plentiful  supply  of  drift,  with  which  the  depressed  and  buried  low- 
lands and  valleys  have  there  been  smoothed  over;  many  of  the  smaller 
indentations  on  these  parts  of  the  roast  have  been  enclosed  by  bars  of  sand, 
brought  by  the  waves  chiefly  from  drift-bluffs  near  by  ;  the  shallow  waters 
behind  the  bars  have  commonly  been  filled  up  to  high-tide  level  as  salt- 
marshes.  The  cliffs  and  bars  that  mark  the  present  shore-line  are  much 
more  distinct  than  any  that  remain  at  a  higher  level. 

On  a  surface  thus  slowly  prepared  by  many  processes,  standing  in  an 
attitude  thus  lately  gained  after  many  oscillations,  the  present  rivers  and 
streams  have,  as  it  were,  just  begun  their  new,  postglacial  tiisks.  The 
little  headwater  streams  of  the  mountainous  districts  still  for  the  most 
part  follow  their  steep,  preglacial  ravines.  The  larger  rivers,  like  the 
Connecticut,  and  those  smaller  ones  that  are  hedged  in  by  steep-sided  val- 
leys, like  the  upper  Androscoggin  or  the  Westfield,  follow  closely  along 
their  old  courses,  although  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  drift-filling  in  which 
they  have  now  sunk  their  channels ;  and  what  with  northern  elevation 
whereby  the  river-slopes  are  steepened  and  the  base-level  lowered,  and 
what  with  the  present  slower  washing  away  of  the  plant-covered  drift- 
surface,  whereby  the  ratio  of  load  to  water-volume  is  decreased,  the  rivers 
have  been  empowered  to  cany  away  the  detritus  that  they  had  shortly 
before  deposited  ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  terraces  that  make  so  character- 
istic an  clement  of  our  valleys.  The  terracing  process  probably  advanced 
rapidly  as  long  as  the  rivers  found  only  day  and  sand  to  cut  away,  for 
even  in  the  brief  postglacial  period  since  the  work  began,  that  share  of  it 
is  very  generally  accomplished.  Further  terracing  will  be  accomplished 
much  more  slowly,  for  the  deej>cning  of  the  channels  is  now  retarded  by 
rocky  ridges  and  spurs  which  nearly  all  the  streams  have  discovered  in 
opening  their  buried  valleys  ;  it  would  have  required  more  foresight  to 
avoid  these  obstructions  and  settle  down  precisely  on  the  lowest  line  of  the 
old  valley  than  can  be  expected  of  rivers.    AY  hen  a  rocky  ledge  is  thus 
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encountered,  it  effectively  checks  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the  loose 
detritus  farther  up  stream,  hut  below  it,  the  soft  valley-filling  in  quickly 
cut  away  as  low  as  the  next  down-stream  ledge  will  allow  ;  at  the  end  of 
everv  level  stretch  thus  formed,  there  is  a  sudden  descent  over  a  harrier 
to  another  level  stretch  helow,  and  thus  are  produced  the  alternate  H«mm1- 
plain  meadows  and  low  rocky  rapids  that  characterize  our  rivers.  Some- 
times a  river,  wandering  too  far  from  it*  old  line,  unwittingly  sinks  its 
channel  on  n  spur  high  up  on  the  huried  valley-sIo|>es  ;  then  a  cascade  of 
strong  fall  is  formed,  of  vast  importance  to  New  England  in  furnishing 
availahle  water-power,  as  at  Manchester  on  the  Merrimack,  and  many 
other  similar  points.  If  the  valley  he  clogged  with  till,  the  stream  will  cut 
a  gradual  descent  through  it,  rushing  down  impetuously  among  the  I K) wi- 
dens that  remain  in  its  hed  :  thus  the  Contoocook  flows  helow  Hillshoro' 
Bridge,  X.  II.,  and  even  the  Connecticut  has  stretches  of  rocky  and  stony 
channel  through  the  Fifteen-mile  Falls  al>ove  Ncwhury.  When  rock  in 
place  is  disclosed  heneath  or  near  the  till,  pot-holes  are  often  worn  in  it  by 
the  bowlders,  as  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  ahove  Fabyan's, 
or  at  Shelhurne  Falls  on  the  Dcerfield. 

Streams  of  intermediate  size,  on  the  more  open,  lower  country  southeast 
of  the  mountains,  have  their  courses  so  greatly  influenced  hy  glacial  deposits 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  successors  of  any  corresponding  prc- 
glacial  streams  ;  they  flow  irregularly  among  the  rocky  hills,  drumlins, 
kaines  and  sand-plains  that  were  disclosed  for  their  settlement  as  the  ice 
wasted  away,  here  meandering  about  a  flat  meadow  that  conceals  some  old 
channel,  there  crossing  over  an  old  rocky  spur  or  divide,  or  cutting  down 
a  stony  dam  of  bowlder-clay,  but  nowhere  presenting  that  evident  relation 
between  stream-volume  and  valley-size  that  prevails  so  manifestly  in  regions 
of  a  simpler  history,  like  West  Virginia.  Except  the  terracing  in  the 
meadows  and  the  slight  gorge-cutting  on  the  old  divides  and  spurs,  the 
surface  drained  by  these  new  streams  has  not  been  develoj>ed  under  their 
guidance;  it  was  presented  to  them  ready  made,  and  they  are  just  making 
their  first  mark  upon  it.  Oliverian  Brook  is  a  small  example  of  a  stream 
thus  thrown  over  an  old  divide  :  it  descends  southward  from  Moosilauke, 
as  if  to  join  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewasset,  but  abruptly  turns  northwest- 
ward across  an  ancient  pass,  cutting  a  little  gorge  in  the  rock,  where  every 
traveller  in  the  Montreal  railway  may  see  it,  and  then  flowing  through 
meadows  to  the  Connecticut  by  Haverhill.  The  gorges  of  this  class  are 
shallower  than  their  relatives  in  New  York  because  the  nx-ks  here  are 
harder.  The  "flumes"  of  the  White  Mountains  are  not  gorges  of  this 
origin,  but  are  cut  out  on  vertical  dikes  that  are  weaker  than  the  enclosing 
country  rock. 

The  Saco  may  serve  as  a  larger  type  of  a  new  river,  except  in  its  upper 
course  where  it  follows  a  deep  old  valley  out  of  the  mountains  to  Conway  ; 
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below  ^this  point,  it  wanders  about  over  the  Ossipee  region  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Maine,  upon  broad  .Hand-plains  by  which  the  old  surface  of  the 
country  is  completely  concealed  ;  it  seldom  touches  rock  until  it  crosses  a 
broad  ledge  over  which  it  falls  in  picturesque  cascades  near  Hiram,  Me., 
about  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth.  As  it  happens  that  the  river  settled 
upon  tins  ridge  at  a  high  level,  the  terracing  of  all  the  sand-plains  further 
up  stream  is  delayed  by  the  slow  cutting  of  the  rock  barrier;  hence  the 
beautiful  intervale  at  North  Conway,  lying  smooth  between  the  steep,  rocky 
slopes  that  enclose  it.  The  Annnonoosuc,  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, must  also  once  have  flowed  over  an  open  plain,  like  that  still  followed 
by  the  Saco  in  its  middle  course  ;  but  the  northern  river  did  not  happen  to 
encounter  a  rocky  reef  until  it  had  cut  deep  into  the  plain  and  carved  it 
into  wide  open  terraces,  as  at  Littleton.  These  contracted  examples  may 
be  taken  as  the  extremes  of  a  series,  whose  many  intermediate  members 
are  represented  by  other  rivers  in  New  Kngland. 

The  general  conditions  of  terrace-making,  as  stated  above,  included  an 
increase  of  river  sIojkn  as  a  result  of  the  greater  value  of  postglacial  ele- 
vation in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  This  applies  to  most  of  the  New 
England  rivers,  but  manifestly  not  to  northward  flowing  streams,  like  the 
Concord  and  Nashua  rivers  :  here  the  effect  of  unequal  elevation  must  have 
been  to  decrease  the  rate  of  descent,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
flat,  marshy,  unterraced  character  of  their  valleys  is  in  good  part  owing 
to  their  weakened  flow,  thus  determined. 

One  of  the  most  constant  results  of  recent  glaciation  is  the  occurrence 
of  lakes,  and  New  Kngland  affords  good  illustration  of  this  rule;  for  there 
is  small  probability  that  any  of  the  lakes,  now  so  plentifully  distributed 
over  its  surface,  existed  before  the  last  glacial  period.  Some  of  the  lacus- 
trine basins  may  be  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  glacial  erosion,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  result  from  obstruction  to  drainage  by  the  irregular  depo- 
sition of  drift,  and  thus  further  characterize  the  immaturity  of  drainage 
already  indicated  by  the  rocky  rapids  and  diluvial  terraces  of  the  rivers. 
Some  little  advance  from  this  immaturity  has  already  been  made :  the 
lakes  held  by  drift  barriers  in  the  steeper  valleys  have  generally  been 
drained  by  cutting  down  at  the  outlet,  and  thus  the  rarity  of  lakes  in  the 
White  and  Green  Mountains  and  in  the  plateau  valleys  is  best  explained  ; 
lakes  have  lately  existed  there,  as  many  of  the  flat  meadows  attest,  but 
their  life  was  short  by  reason  of  the  strong  slope  of  their  outlets  over  their 
weak  barriers.  The  largest  and  most  numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  lower 
country  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to  northeastern  Maine,  where  the  plen- 
tiful drift  is  most  effective  in  barring  off  the  old  valleys,  and  where  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  streams  allows  the  longest  life  to  the  lakes  ;  but  here 
also  the  water  surface  has  in  many  cases  been  somewhat  lowered,  revealing 
the  former  shores  as  sandy  terraces  and  benches  above  the  present  margin. 
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At  [.resent,  this  process  is  in  the  same  stage  of  slow  advance  that  has 
l>cen  described  for  river  terraces,  for  the  outlets  have  now  cut  down  their 
channels  to  a  rocky  harrier  or  close  to  the  local  base-level,  and  in  cither 
ease  further  deepening  of  the  channel  is  very  dcliheratc.  In  their  pres- 
ent stage,  the  larger  lakes  still  retain  the  ragged  shore-line  characteristic 
of  an  overflow  upon  an  uneven  country  :  all  the  large  lakes,  from  Winni- 
piseogec  past  Moosctoeinaguntic  to  I'omgocmiotnoc,  and  to  Mcmphrama- 
gog  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  arc  as  irregular  in  outline  as  in 
name.  The  Intend  outlet  of  Winnepiseogee  and  the  great  volume  of  drift 
over  the  country  to  the  southeast,  give  strong  suggestion  that  its  basin  is 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  old  valleys.  Champlain  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  lakes  ;  for  though  some  of  its  depth  is  likely  due  to  gla- 
cial excavation,  its  present  outline  is  essentially  determined  by  the  height 
to  which  the  preglaeial  valley  is  flooded  back  in  consequence  of  drift- 
barriers  in  the  former  lines  of  drainage:  its  present  outlet  is  a  new  stream. 

The  smaller  lakes  are  generally  oval  or  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley  whose  obstruction  has  determined  them,  as  Quinsigamond,  east  of 
Worcester,  and  many  others  in  Maine.  The  terminal  moraines  on  Cape 
Cod  and  on  the  southern  islands  contain  many  small  ponds  in  their  de- 
pressions, and  the  southern  sides  of  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket possess  curious  elongated  or  branching  lakes,  apparently  occupying 
submerged  valleys,  enclosed  by  sand-bars  from  the  sea.  Numerous 
swamps,  with  characteristic  flora,  mark  the  sites  of  small  or  shallow  lakes 
recently  extinct  in  all  parts  of  New  Kngland. 

In  a  geographical  sense.  New  Kngland  is  on  the  whole  a  well  defined 
province,  clearly  separated  from  its  neighbors.  It  has  some  continuity 
into  the  Hritish  provinces  on  the  northeast  by  a  prolongation  of  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  of  Maine  beyond  our  bonier,  and  some  extension  to  the 
southwest  by  a  insistence  of  the  Green  Mountain  system  into  the  high- 
lands of  southern  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey  ;  this  being  simply 
an  expression  of  the  prevailing  trend  of  structural  and  topographic  features 
in  the  Appalachian  system.  To  the  north,  there  are  the  wide,  low  plain 
and  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cutting  us  off  from  the  Canadian 
highlands,  a  n>eky  and  forest-covered  wilderness,  with  disordered  rivers 
and  many  lakes,  much  like  northern  Maine.  To  the  west,  there  is  the 
deep  Iludson-Champlain  valley,  a  line  of  long  maintained  geological 
depression  and  disturbance,  beyond  which  lie  the  rugged  Adirondack*,  the 
liroad  Mohawk  valley,  and  the  Catskill  plateau:  the  Adirondaeks,  unlike 
our  New  Kngland  mountains  in  the  presence  of  numerous  lakes  even  to 
their  center;  the  Mohawk  valley,  eroded  at  right  angles  to  all  the  larger 
New  Kngland  river  courses:  the  Catskill  plateau,  with  its  tanched  front 
and  deep  cut  cloves,  the  beginning  of  the  great  plateau  that  carries  the 
coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.    On  the  south  there 
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arc  the  drift-veneered  islands,  without  a  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
and  on  the  east,  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  rooky  fiords,  unknown  south 
of  New  York,  but  recurring  in  greater  strength  far  north  in  Labrador. 

ThlU  isolated  and  distinguished  from  its  neighbors,  New  England  offers 
an  interesting  and  a  difficult  field  of  study  to  the  geographer.  While  the 
relations  of  its  several  parts  have  been  briefly  outlined  in  this  chapter,  the 
observer  on  the  ground  will  find  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done  than 
has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  minute  and  systematic  recognition 
of  scenic  features.  The  elements  of  the  present  heterogeneous  toj>o- 
grnphy,  dependent  on  obscure  complications  of  rock  structure  and  discor- 
dant sequence  of  geological  process,  will  long  remain  subjects  for  further 
investigation. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.    BY  W.  M.  DAVIS. 

KtuiUez  au**i  le*  moment*  »le  1'aiuMk1 : 
L'unnec  u  son  aurure,  ain*i  que  In  jotirnde. 
Ah!  litalheureux  qui  peril  un  »|>eetaele  *l  lieau! 
Le  jetine  papillon,  eohap|ie  <lu  toiiiheau. 
Qui  Mir  le- fruit*  uai»*ant*t  qui  »ur  le*  lleur*  nouvclle*. 
s/envole  frai*.l>rillant.  tpMMMli  eonimo  elle*, 
Jouit  moins,  au  sortlr  <le  *a  tri*te  prinon, 
Que  le  *ajre,  an  retour  <le  la  jeune  *ni*on. 
Lorsque  *ur  le*  eoteaux,  aur  le*  inont*.  dan*  le*  plaiiie*. 
Tout  est  trazon.  zephyr,  on  nii*seaux  ou  (outaiue*. 

Dklillk.— L' Homme  <ks  Champ*. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  as  rugged  as  its  surface.  Its  position 
on  the  eastern,  leeward  side  of  North  America  gives  it  the  great  variations 
characteristic  of  a  continental  climate  rather  than  the  equable  conditions  of 
a  maritime  province.  It  lies  midway  in  a  region  having  an  exceptionally 
rapid  northward  decrease  of  temperature,  from  the  warm  Southern  States 
to  the  cold  plains  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  mild  witters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  ice-bearing  current  of  Labrador  ;  and  even*  change 
of  wind  therefore  brings  it  a  change  of  weather.  It  lies  close  to  a  point 
of  convergence  of  numerous  storm-tracks,  along  which,  especially  in  winter, 
cyclonic  storms  pass  eastward  more  frequently  and  more  rapidly  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world;  and  changes  of  weather  are  therefore  common, 
sudden  and  violent. 

The  seasons  are  strongly  contrasted.  The  winter  is  long  and  severe, 
from  its  violent  changes  as  well  as  from  its  low  mean  and  extreme  temper- 
ature :  in  the  northern  interior,  snow  commonly  falls  in  November  and 
remains  till  April  and  its  midwinter  depth  may  exceed  two  or  three  feet. 
The  spring  is  short,  with  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  in  April  and  May. 
The  summer  is  warm  and  its  weather  is  much  more  equable  than  in  winter  : 
warm  days  arc  recorded  well  into  September  and  spells  of  mild  weather 
characterize  October. 
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In  rammer  time,  the  prevailing  southwest  winds  bring  warm  air  from 
the  southern  States,  anil  when  re-enforced  on  cyclonic  gradients  (that  is, 
by  differences  of  pressure  directed  to  the  centre  of  a  low-pressure  area)  as 
is  not  infrequently  the  case,  they  cause  an  oppressive  heat :  at  such  times, 
as  well  as  on  cloudless,  antieyelonie — -or  high-pressure — clays  in  June,  .Inly 
and  August,  maximum  temperatures  of  90°  or  5)5°  F.  are  reached  in  the 
inland  valleys,  except  well  to  the  north  ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  the  diurnal 
range  of  temperature  is  strong,  especially  under  anticyclones,  averaging 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  ami  often  exceeding  forty  degrees,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  hilly  or  mountainous  districts;  and  the  nights  are  fairly  cool.  Im- 
mediately on  the  coast,  the  sea-hreezc  of  day-time  moderates  the  heat  and 
decreases  the  diurnal  range.  Cool,  fair  weather  with  northwesterly  winds, 
or  cloudy,  rainy  weather  with  southeasterly  winds  interrupt  the  warmth 
of  summer:  thunder-storms  with  occasional  destructive  squalls  and  hail- 
falls  occur  chiefly  while  cyclonic  storm-centers  are  passing  down  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Several  tornadoes  have  hcen  recorded  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  elsewhere,  hut  they  are  rare. 

In  winter,  the  prevailing  winds  are  west  or  northwest,  from  the  cold 
interior  of  the  country,  hut  these  are  frequently  reversed  by  cyclonic  storms 
that  draw  in  the  damp  air  from  the  Atlantic  ;  for  few  of  these  storms  cross 
the  United  States  without  giving  New  England  some  mark  of  their  pas- 
sage. As  they  move  across  Lower  Canada,  their  cloudy  southerly  wind 
hrings  rain  and  snow  ;  sometimes  it  is  unseasonably  warm,  rising  to  a 
temperature  of  50°  or  60*  even  at  midnight  in  midwinter ;  under  such 
conditions,  abnormally  high,  foehn-like  temperatures  have  recently  hcen 
noted  in  the  White  Mountain  valleys.  When  the  storm-center  passes 
south  of  New  England,  a  chilling  snow-hearing  wind  hlows  in  from  the 
northeast.  Closely  following  the  Atlantic  winds,  come  the  cold,  dry  west 
or  northwest  winds  on  the  rear  of  the  storm.  When  the  pressure  is  high 
in  the  far  northwest,  these  arc  intensified  into  the  violent  cold  wave,  under 
which  the  temperature  may  fall  thirty  or  forty  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  excess  of  the  diurnal  range  ;  indeed,  in  winter  when  the  regular 
diurnal  range  is  small,  it  is  almost  supplanted  by  the  irregular  cyclonic 
change  of  tenq>erature,  then  at  its  highest  value.  During  a  cold  wave  the 
tenq>eraturc  falls  to  0°  or — 20°,  without  distinct  local  variations  ;  hut  on 
the  clear  antieyelonie  nights  that  follow,  the  minima  in  the  valleys  fall  to 
— 20°  or  even — 40°,  and  local  variation  from  valleys  to  hills  is  excessive. 
On  Mt.  Washington,  the  cold  wave  carries  the  temperature  down  to — W 
or — 50°,  with  the  wind  blowing  sixty  or  more  miles  an  hour,  hut  during 
anticyclones,  the  mountain  top  may  he  ten  or  twenty  degrees  warmer  than 
the  neighboring  valley  bottoms. 

The  mean  annual  and  the  mean  winter  temperatures  are  shown  by  iso- 
thermal lines  on  the  accompanying  map.    These  lines  are  drawn  according 
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tt»  the  data  given  in  Sehott's  Smithsonian  Tables,  and  in  the  latest  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  supplemented  in  a  few  eases  by  obser- 
vations reported  to  the  New  England  Metcreological  Society  :  but  they  can 
be  regarded  only  as  approximations,  especially  in  the  north,  for  they 
depend  in  most  cases  on  series  of  observations  of  insufficient  duration  and 
of  different  lengths  and  dates.  The  temperatures  indicated  are  actual 
means,  no  reduction  to  sea-level  having  been  applied.  Therp  are  no 
records  for  northern  Maine.  The  mean  annual  for  the  rest  of  New 
England  may  be  concisely  described  as  ranging  from  40°  in  the  north  to 
50°  on  the  southern  coast  :  the  winter  mean  varies  from  If)0  in  the  north 
to  30°  in  the  south  :  the  summer  mean  varies  from  60°  to  70'.  On  Mount 
Washington,  the  annual,  winter  and  summer  means  are  2(5°,  7*  and  4(5°. 

The  annual  precipitation  at  low-level  stations,  sis  given  in  the  sources 
above  named,  varies  from  thirty-five  inches  in  the  northwest,  to  fifty 
inches  in  the  south  and  along  the  coast,  except  in  southwestern  Maim-, 
where  it  is  somewhat  less  ;  but  these  numbers  give  an  inadequate  measure 
for  all  New  England,  as  Mount  Washington  has  an  annual  precipitation 
of  eighty-five  inches  for  thirteen  years  record  :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  much  of  the  White  and  Green  Mountain  areas  have  totals  at  least 
above  sixty  inches.  The  distribution  of  the  precipitation  through  the  year 
is  fairly  equable,  with  a  slight  maximum  in  late  summer  and  a  minimum 
in  early  winter,  these  variations  being  rather  more  marked  in  the  west  than 
near  the  coast ;  the  irregular  variations  from  year  to  year  arc  rather  strong. 
The  winter  snow  is  heavy  in  the  northern  interior,  where  sleighing  is 
hardly  interrupted  for  three  months;  in  the  south  and  near  the  coast,  occa- 
sional mild  rains  in  midwinter  may  melt  the  snow  to  the  ground.  Frost 
is  occasionally  reported  even  during  the  summer  season  in  the  north.  Hail 
is  not  common  or  severe  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  climatic  factor. 

BIRUOGHAFBY. 

The  material  for  the  foregoing  chapter*  la  derived  in  part  from  the  following  publication*. 

The  geological  survey*  of  the  several  New  England  Slates,  especially  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont. 

Appalaehia.    Many  article*  on  the  mountain*  of  New  En-land  are  to  be  found  here. 
L.  Affinal*.    Geological  Sketches.  Ho*ton.  1S6U 

J.  D.  Dana.   On  southern  New  England  during  the  melting  of  the  great  glacier.  Amer.  .lourn. 

Sc.  x,  1875,  MS:  ami  other  pa|tcr*. 
It.  K.  Emerson.    A  chapter  on  the  geology  of  Hampshire  County,  Ma**.,  in  the  Hampshire 

County  Gazetteer,  1*<S7. 
H.  (iannett.    Dictionary  of  altitudes  in  (he  1'nitcd  Slate*.  Hull.  No.  ft,  V.  S.  Gcol.  Survey,  1*>4. 
C.  K.  Hamlin.   Observations  upon  the  physical  geography  and  geology  of  Mt.  Ktandin  and 

the  a.tjacciit  district.    Hull.  Museum  Comp.  Zool.  vll,  1**!,  1S0-241. 
L.  L.  Hubbard.   The  wood*  and  lake*  of  Maine.    Hoston,  tsS*. 

V.  .1.  H.  Merrill.   On  the  geology  of  hong  Island.    Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sc.  Hi.  lsxVMI-WI. 
E.  C.  Pickering.    Accurate  mountain  heights;  and  Height*  of  the  White  Mountains.  Appa- 
laehia. iv,  lss«,  2I.VJ1!!.  and  3UV:tt2, 
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X.  S.  Shalcr.   Fluvlatlle  swamps  of  New  England.    Aiuer.  Jouru.  .So.  xxxlii,  1SS7,  210- 
221.    Sea-coaM  swamps  of  the  eastern  United  State*.   Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Otsol. 

G.  H.  Stone.   The  kauies  of  Maine,   Phi    fli  liiii  lin  "nl  Ifllt , JCX.  1CM1.  1W  IM 

W.  Uphaiu.   The  formation  of  Cape  Cod.    Ainer.  Xat.,  xlll.  1S7H,  4«!Wii»2,  .Wj-^JTi.  Ohu-i.il 

drift  In  Ronton  and  Its  vicinity.   Proc.  Ho- ton  Soe.  Xat.  Hi«t..  xx,  1*7V».  220-SU. 
G.  F.  Wright.   The  kamea  and  moraines  of  New  England.   Proe.  Boston  Soc  Xat.  Hist., 

xx,  1879,  210-220. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven'*  evr 
But  bath  hi*  bound,  in  earth.  In  .tea.  In  sfcv  : 
The  beast*,  the  Ashes  and  the  wtnued  fowls 
Are  their  males'  subjects  and  at  their  control*. 

Shakespeare.— Comedy  of  Errors 

Probably  no  state  in  the  Union  presents  so  striking  a  variety  in  its 
animal  life  as  New  Hampshire.  Its  northern  and  southern  portions  be- 
long to  distinct  continental  faunas  ;  above  the  forest  growth  of  its  colder 
region  rise  some  of  the  highest  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  these  bleak  altitudes  support  a  vegetation  and  an  assemblage  of  animals 
intimately  resembling  those  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  while  less  than 
two  hundred  miles  distant  flourish  animals  characteristic  of  subtropical 

■  • 

What  is  true  of  New  Hampshire  is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  of 
New  England  ;  for  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  rivers  flowing  south  always 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson,  although  navigable  but  short  distances, 
form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  their  southern  extremities  they  reach  a 
warm  coast  and  a  latitude  where  numerous  insects  occur,  whose  true  me- 
tropolis is  found  in  the  Carolinas  and  Florida.  Many  of  these,  following 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  with  their  warm,  moist  banks,  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  country ;  some  are  found  in  central  Massachusetts,  a  few  in 
southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  one  or  two  are  found  even  in 
the  latitude  of  the  White  Mountains.  So,  too,  in  addition  to  the  meagre 
fauna  found  on  the  high  mountain  tops  of  New  Hampshire — limited  as 
far  as  the  butterflies  are  concerned  to  two  species, — the  northeastward 
extension  of  Maine  toward  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  doubtless  brings 
within  the  limits  of  New  England  not  a  few  forms  characteristic  of  sub- 
arctic climes. 

The  attempt  to  divide  any  part  of  North  America  into  distinct  zoologi- 
cal areas  was  first  made  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  in  1854,  who  sketched, 
in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind,  a  rude  map  and  briefly  character- 
ized the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  zoological  divisions  of  the  whole 
world.  He  introduced  the  terms  Canadian,  Alleghanian  and  Louisianian 
faunas,  for  the  three  distinct  congeries  of  animals  found  in  the  northern, 
middle  and  southern  portions  of  our  Atlantic  coast.    Five  years  later  Dr. 
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J.  L.  LeConte  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  a  colored  map 
of  the  entomological  provinces  of  North  America,  in  which  the  eastern 
district  so-called  was  divided  into  "1,  a  northern  province,  including 
Maine,  eastern  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  etc.,  and  extending 
westwardly  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  western  Canada, 
which  fades  insensibly  into  the  great  Arctic  district ;  2,  a  middle  province, 
limited  westwardly  by  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  extending  to  southern 
Virginia ;  3,  a  western  province,  including  Minnesota  and  the  states  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  state  of  that  name  ;  4,  a  southern 
province,  including  the  states  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  5,  a  sub- 
tropical province,  including  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  6,  a 
subtropical  province,  including  the  sea  coast  of  Texas." 

But  the  principal  work  that  has  been  done  upon  the  distinction  of  faunas 
in  the  eastern  United  States  has  been  by  the  labors  of  the  ornithologists. 
In  1863,  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill  pointed  out  that  the  dividing  line  of  the 
Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas  cut  New  England  in  two,  and  three 
years  later  he  defined  the  limits  more  exactly  as  "coincident  with  a  lino 
which  shall  indicate  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  F.,  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June"  ;  a  coincidence  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  the 
distribution  of  birds  is  "chiefly  influenced,  so  far  as  latitude  is  concerned, 
by  the  temperature  of  the  breeding  season."  Whether,  he  adds,  "a  simi- 
lar law  controls  the  distribution  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  can 
only  be  determined  by  further  investigation."  In  describing  the  course  of 
this  isothermal  line  which  marked  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Allegha- 
nian fauna  he  says  :  "It  passes  south  of  Moosehead  and  Umbagog  Lakes, 
but  rises  somewhat  northward  along  the  Androscoggin  valley,  thence  it 
passes  southward  of  the  White  Mountains  through  the  vicinity  of  Conway, 
N.  H.  It  bends  northward  again  up  the  Connecticut  valley  as  far  as 
Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  50°  91'." 

This  was  followed  up  by  the  more  formal  attempt  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
who  followed  exactly  in  the  line  of  Professor  VcrruTs  suggestion  that  the 
distribution  of  the  birds  in  their  breeding  season  should  guide  the  zoologi- 
cal geographer  in  his  conclusions,  and  adopted  also  the  indications  of  the 
isothermal  lines  as  the  basis  of  his  divisions.  The  line  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  Alleghanian  and  Canadian  faunas  was  described  in  the  following 
terms  :  "It ...  is  an  extremely  irregular  line,  with  abrupt  and  deep  sinu- 
osities. Beginning  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Penobscot  Bay,  it 
sweeps  first  somewhat  to  the  northeast,  nearly  or  quite  reaching  Bangor ; 
thence  passing  westward  and  southward,  it  follows  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  lowlands  through  southern  Maine  and  southern  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  Connecticut  valley  it  rises  farther  to  the  northward,  and  in  its 
southern  descent  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  passing 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  these  highlands  in  Connecticut,  and 
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thence  abruptly  to  the  northward.  Skirting  the  caBtern  border  of  the 
Champlain  valley,  it  continues  still  northward  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  as  Quebec  ;  thence  turning  again  southwest  ward,  it  passes 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  lowlands  east  of  the  Laurentian  hills  (in- 
cluding the  valley  of  the  Ottawa),  and  crosses  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  near  the  fortv-fifth  parallel."  (Bull.  Mus.  comp.  zoo).,  ii : 
395.) 

In  1883  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  published  two  editions  of  a  zoo-geographi- 
cal map  of  North  America,  in  which  the  great  body  of  eastern  North 
America  was  separated  into  two  divisions,  a  boreal  or  Canadian  prov- 
ince, and  an  Atlantic  or  eastern  province.  The  dividing  line  between 
these  two,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  the  Atlantic  province  skirting 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ran  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Penobscot  north-eastward  into  the  edge  of  New  Brunswick,  quickly 
turned  upon  itself  to  follow  a  reversed  course  until  it  skirted  the  southern 
borders  of  the  White  Mountains,  when  it  again  turned  north-eastward 
toward  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  striking  it  near  the  latitude  of  70°  W.  ; 
then  it  turned  abruptly  westward  toward  Lake  Superior,  following  in  all 
this  course,  as  stated  by  the  author,  the  isotherm  of  40°  F.  Outlying 
islands  of  the  Canadian  province  were  indicated  as  found  within  the  At- 
lantic province  in  the  Adirondacks  region  and  on  the  summits  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Insects,  it  should  be  observed,  arc  not  regularly  migratory  animals  ; 
and  since  several  generations  frequently  succeed  each  other  during  a  single 
season  and  winter  is  passed  in  very  various  conditions  of  existence,  we  can 
hardly  expect  their  distribution  to  follow  exactly  that  of  birds.  Vari- 
ous causes  may  modify  unequally  the  distribution  of  insects  belonging  to 
a  certain  group  ;  too  intense  cold  in  our  arctic  winters  ;  the  lack  of  snow 
during  a  less  severe  season  ;  too  excessive  heat  or  too  long  a  drouth  in 
midsummer ;  or,  too  sudden  changes  of  temperature  at  critical  periods. 
To  come  to  our  butterflies,  they  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
even  in  mid-winter,  of  one  species  or  another,  in  every  stage  of  existence, 
from  the  egg,  through  all  the  larval  stages  and  the  chrysalis,  to  the  imago. 
The  distribution  of  butterflies  is  therefore  much  more  complicated  than 
that  of  birds,  whose  early  stages  are  always  passed  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  mother ;  and,  if  more  than  one 
brood  appears  during  a  season,  the  second  is  only  the  produce  of  the  same 
pair  that  raised  the  flrst. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  distribution  of  insects  over  continental 
areas  coincides  in  a  remarkable  way  with  that  of  birds  ;  and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  drawn  not  only  from  the  study  of  birda  but  from 
that  of  other  animals  as  well,  as  shown  by  the  views  of  the  naturalists 
already  alluded  to,  and  their  ngreement  with  the  results  of  our  own  study 
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of  butterflies i  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  general  the  line  of  separation 
of  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunae  is  placed  further  south  by  Allen 
than  by  Verrill  and  Packard.  The  accompanying  map  of  faunal  areas 
will  show  that  according  to  my  view  it  should  be  carried  even  still  a  little 
further  south,  and  if  the  line  in  passing  through  our  district  present* 
greater  irregularities  than  in  the  case  of  the  others,  it  is  due  solely  to  the 
influence  of  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivers  in  carrying  northward 
along  their  bottom  lands  many  butterflies  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna.  The 
line,  as  I  would  trace  it,  starts  from  the  gulf  of  Maine  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  and  runs  at  first  parallel  to  the  coast  eo  as  to  include  Sebago 
pond,  but  recedes  slightly  from  the  shore  near  the  forty-third  parallel, 
until  it  strikes  the  northern  border  of  Massachusetts  south  of  Monadnoek, 
curving  around  which  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north,  crossing  the  Connecti- 
cut River  near  Ascutney  Mountain,  turning  again  southward  and  following 
the  course  of  this  stream  until  near  the  middle  of  Massachusetts,  when  it 
begins  to  curve  westward  until  it  has  swung  around  the  higher  elevations 
of  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  southern  Massachusetts,  again  passes  to  the 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  turns  once  more  to  the 
westward  just  before  reaching  Lake  George. 

But  the  line  as  we  have  here  traced  it,  should  by  no  means  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  one.  It  is  rather  the  centre  of  a  broad  belt  whose  south- 
ern margin  limits  many  of  the  Alleghanian  species,  while  other  species 
find  their  northernmost  extension  at  various  points  within  the  broad  belt ; 
ita  northern  borders  mark  the  ordinary  southern  limits  of  the  species 
of  the  Canadian  fauna,  which  may,  however,  extend  to  this  middle  line  or 
even  beyond.  The  northern  limit  of  the  belt  would  correspond  very 
closelv  with  the  dividing  line  of  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas  as 
marked  by  Verrill.  As  will  be  seen,  it  starts  from  the  bay  of  Maine  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mt.  Desert,  passes  to  the  northward  with  an  easterly 
inclination  up  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  nearly  to  the  New  Brunswick 
bonier,  then  turns  to  run  south-westward  parallel  to  the  coast  along  the 
margin  of  the  more  broken  hilly  parts  of  the  state,  in  a  line  approximately 
south-west  from  Mattawamkeag,  Me.,  to  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  inter- 
rupted, however,  as  it  crosses  the  Androscoggin,  by  a  deep  bay  reaching 
the  New  Hampshire  border  ;  skirting  the  White  Mountains  at  their  southern 
limits,  it  passes  barely  north  of  the  lake  region  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
turns  northward  again  on  approaching  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  so  as 
to  strike  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  here  it  crosses  the  river,  turns 
southward  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Green  Mountains  as  far  as  their 
highest  elevations  in  north-western  Massachusetts,  turning  around  which 
the  line  returns  due  north,  past  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  then  with  a  slight  easterly  bend  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  not  far 
above  Quebec ;  here  it  turns  quickly  to  the  west  again,  following  the  near 
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vicinity  of  the  river.  But  to  the  west  of  the  region  thus  enclosed  the  Ca- 
nadian fauna  include**  the  Adirondack*  region,  went  of  Lake  Chninplain. 
The  southern  margin  of  this  broad  interfaunal  or  hifaunal  belt  starts 
from  some  point  in  Massachusetts  Bay  not  far  southeast  of  Boston,  and 
passes  westerly  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  in  the  true  Allcghanian  fauna 
U»e  entire  belt  of  low  lands  along  the  southern  coast  of  New  England ; 
but  more  than  that  it  includes  two  considerable  prominences  thrust  up  the 
Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivers,  as  far  north  as  Winsor  and  Poughkeep- 
sie  respectively.  While  just  to  the  northwest  of  the  latter  the  extended 
Canadian  fauna  embraces  the  Cntskill  region. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  great  interfaunal  or  hifaunal  belt  sweeps 
across  the  whole  of  New  England  from  west  to  east,  and  indeed  embraces 
within  its  limits  the  greater  part  of  its  territory.  As  it  passes  from  the 
west  toward  the  sea  an  upper  member  follows  north-eastward  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  fails  to  reach  the  ocean  ;  while  the  main  belt, 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  great  Adirondacks  region,  though 
narrowly  connected  with  it  along  the  valley  of  Lake  Chnmplnin,  sweeps 
over  the  mass  of  New  England :  so  that  the  study  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fauna  becomes  one  of  especial  interest.  If  we  study  the  relations 
of  this  interfaunal  belt  to  the  physical  features  of  New  England  and  the 
neighboring  regions,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  limited  upon  the  north  by  a 
line  which  would  run  not  far  from  a  contour  curve  indicating  a  height  of 
country  of  about  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet ;  but  that  it  is 
deflected  to  the  southward  by  the  great  mountain  elevations  of  the  White 
Mountain  area  and  the  Green  Mountain  chain.  In  Maine  it  plainly 
skirts  the  line  which  in  general  separates  the  lower  undulating  country 
from  the  more  broken,  hilly  regions  of  the  north  and  it  bears  a  similar 
relation  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Adirondack  district ;  while  its  south- 
ern margin,  as  far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  is  marked  by  the  belt 
of  lowlands  which  border  the  southern  shore  of  the  district,  and  is 
deflected  northward  only  along  the  sea  margin  at  its  eastern  extremity 
and  up  the  valleys  of  southward  flowing  rivers. 

In  illustration  of  the  different  divisions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  wo 
may  point  out  that  the  upper  margin  of  this  belt  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  southern  limits  of  such  species  of  the  Canadian  fauna  as  Oeneis  jutta, 
Polygonia  gracilis  and  satyrus.  Eurymus  interior,  Pamphila  mandan  and 
Erynnis  manitoba ;  while  Polygonia  faunus,  Aglais  milberti,  and  Cincli- 
dia  harrisii  extend  further  south  so  as  to  reach  the  true  separating  line  of 
the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas ;  Cercyonis  nephele,  Basilarchia 
arthemis,  Eugonia  j- album,  Cyaniris  pscudargiolus  lucia,  Pieris  oleracea 
and  Amblyscirtes  samoset  extend  even  further  than  this,  often  to  the  re- 
stricted limits  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna.  Basilarchia  proserpiua  (asty- 
anax-ursula)  and  the  hybrid  transitional  forms  between  Cercyonis  nephele 
and  C.  alope  are  principally  confined  to  this  belt. 
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Turning  to  the  more  abundant  Allcghanian  fauna,  we  may  note  that  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  species  pass  northward  even  to  the  restricted 
limits  of  the  Canadian  fauna,  such  as  Cissia  eurytus,  Polygonia  interroga- 
tions, Anosia  plexippus  (in  its  yearly  excursions)  among  Nymphalidne, 
while  Ccrcyonis  alope  barely  fails  of  reaching  it ;  among  the  Lycaenidac, 
Incisalia  niphon,  Uranotes  melinus,  Thecla  liparops  and  Evcrcs  corny  ntae  ; 
and  among  the  Hesperidae,  Thorybcs  pylades,  Thanaos  persius,  icelus  and 
brizo,  Pholisora  catullus,  Amblyacirtes  vialis,  and  Limochores  taumas. 
On  the  other  hand  the  natural  limits  of  the  bulk  of  the  Alleghanian 
species  will  be  found  to  fall  rather  at  the  true  middle  line  which  we  have 
pointed  out.  Such  species  are  Basilarchia  astyanax,  Speyeria  idalia  and 
perhaps  Hypatus  bachmanii  of  the  Xymphalidae ;  Incisalia  irus,  Mitura 
damon,  Thecla  Ontario,  edwardsii  and  acadica  among  Lycaenidac;  Eu- 
phocades  troilus  among  the  Papilionidae :  and  among  the  Hesperidae, 
Epargyreus  tityrus,  Thanaos  lucilius,  martialie.  juvenalis  and  hora- 
tius,  Ancyloxipha  numitor,  Poanes  massasoit,  Atrvtone  logan,  Erynnis 
sassacus,  metea  and  attains,  Anthomaster  leonardus,  Thvmelicue  aetna, 
Limochores  bimacula  and  manataaqua,  Euphyes  metacomet  and  verna,  and 
Lcrcma  hianna.  Here,  too,  will  probably  be  found  the  dividing  line  ( in  those 
polvgoneutic  species  which  range  far  on  each  side  of  the  line,  as  in  Heodes 
hypophlacas)  at  which  the  number  of  broods  in  the  season  change,  one  more 
brood  occurring  south  of  the  line  than  north  of  it.  The  Alleghanian 
species  which  seem  to  find  their  northern  limits  at  the  southern  borders  of 
the  broad  belt  arc  Junonia  eoenia  and  Euptoieta  claudia  among  the  Nym- 
phalidae :  Xanthidia  nicippe,  Eurema  lisa,  Anthocharis  genutia,  Pieris 
protodiee  and  Laertias  philenor  among  the  Papilionidae  :  and  among  the 
Hesperidae,  Achalarus  lyeidas,  Thoryhes  hathyllus,  Thanaos  terentius, 
Hylephila  phylaeus,  Atalopedee  huron,  Thvmelicus  brettus,  and  Lerema 
accius.  But  in  addition  to  this  list  there  are  other  butterflies  more  prop- 
erly to  be  considered  members  of  the  Louisianian  fauna,  which  in  their 
northernmost  extension,  creeping  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  reach  eithcrquite 
to  this  line  of  demarcation  or  stop  barely  short  of  it.  These  are,  among 
the  Nymphalidae,  Nconympha  phocion  and  C'hlorippe  clyton  ;  among  the 
Papilionidae,  Callidryas  cubulc,  Iphiclides  ajax,  Jasoniadee  glaucus  pi  un- 
cus and  Heraclides  cresphontes  in  its  recent  extension  :  while  among  the 
Hesperidae  may  be  mentioned  Eudamus  proteus  and  Hesperia  montivagus. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  other  insects  which  find  their  delimitations  in 
these  same  districts  will  he  found  in  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  the 
insects  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  "Geology  of  New  Hampshire,"  Vol.  I, 
where  these  lines  of  separation  are  marked  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
from  less  perfect  knowledge.  It  can  hardly  fail  of  notice  that  the 
faunal  divisions  as  here  laid  down,  plotted  upon  the  same  map  with  the 
isotherms  projected  by  Professor  Davis,  agree  in  a  somewhat  striking  way 
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with  the  course  of  these  same  isotherms.  Yet  eaeh  set  of  lines,  those  of 
the  fauna!  areas  and  of  the  isotherms,  was  worked  out  independently  of 
the  other,  and  their  somewhat  remarkable  agreement  and  yet  failure  to 
correspond  in  many  points  is  a  very  striking  fact.  Many  more  observa- 
tions upon  the  distribution  of  insects  within  this  belt  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
necessary  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results,  and  construct  a 
map  with  a  proper  degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  the  present  attempt  shows 
very  clearly  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  New  England  itself  that  the 
greatest  progress  in  our  knowledge  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  upon  New 
England  naturalists  devolves  the  duty  of  solving  these  zoo-geographical 
problems. 

IV. 

STUDIES    ON    THE     EMBRYOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF    EUVANESSA  ANTIOPA.* 

BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD  WORTH,  M.  S. 

There  is  a  wondrous  workshop  here, 
E'en  In  this  dalntv  little  pud, 
Ilere  that  mysterious  workman,  Life. 
Builds  matchless  temples  tu  his  God. 

Embryology  deals  with  all  the  phenomena  of  growth  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  life  until  its  close  ;  therefore  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
subject  the  present  paper  is  necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  char- 
acter. In  order  to  make  it  as  compact  as  possible  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  development  where  some  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  the  whole  domain  of  science  present  themselves  for 
solution.  Embryology  may  be  called  the  science  of  development.  It 
treats  of  life  in  motion  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  Histology  which  is 
essentially  a  "study  in  still  life."  It  differs  from  Physiology  by  confining 
itself  to  a  single  function  of  living  matter,  growth. 


•The  material  used  In  the  preparation  of 
this  article  constats  of  a  small  lot  of  eggs  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Scudder  and  partly  prepared  by 
Mr.  Houghton,  another  and  larger  lot  taken 
by  Dr.  Dim  mock  and  a  third  collected  by  my- 
self near  Fabyan's,  White  Mountains;  also 
some  specimens  of  the  imago,  part  obtained  by 
myself  and  part  sent  me  by  Mr.  Scudder. 

The  method  of  preparation  which  seems  to 
bare  given  the  best  result*  is  to  kill  by  heating 
in  water  at  140*  C.  which  fixes  the  tissues  very 
well.  Egg*  must  now  be  punctured  with 
a  sharp  needle;  Uiis  laesaentlal  in  order  that 
the  reagents  used  may  penetrate.  The  most 
satisfactory  stains  were  Grenadier's  borax 


carmine  and  Czocher's  cochineal.  The  latter  Is 
especially  good;  it  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Place  lg.  each  of  cochineal  and  burnt  alum 
In  a  mortar  and  reduce  to  a  powder;  add 
lOOcc.  of  distilled  water  and  boil  until  there 
is  but  60cc.t  cool  and  Alter;  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid  should  be  added  as  a  preservative. 
The  hardness  of  the  egg  shell  makes  the 
egg  very  difficult  to  section,  but  if  removed 
it  is  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost  certain  to  go 
to  pieces  during  the  further  manipulations. 
The  paratin  method  of  Imbedding  waa  em- 
ployed, and  the  sections  cut  on  the  rocking 
microtome  made  bv  the  Cambridge  Instru- 
ment Co. 
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It  is  a  law  in  this  world  that  all  things  have  a  lowly  origin.  The  evo- 
lution of  all  living  beings  from  simple  unicellular  germs  is  an  established 
fact  of  science.  The  egg  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  simplest  condition 
of  the  animal.  At  least  in  insects,  however,  there  seems  to  be  an  earlier 
and  simpler  condition  than  is  found  in  the  egg.  Here  we  should  make 
the  primitive  egg  cell  in  the  terminal  chamber  of  the  ovariole,  or  in  the 
primitive  ovary  before  the  ovariole  is  developed,  the  starting  point  in  the 
study  of  embryology.  This  idea  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
the  egg  cell  is  not  complete  until  after  the  reception  of  the  male  element, 
and  that  only  after  that  is  accomplished  do  we  have  a  cell  capable  of 
reproducing  the  species.  The  force  of  such  an  objection  is  more  apparent 
than  real  when  one  recollects  that  in  some  insects,  notably  in  the  saw-flies 
and  the  honey-bee,  eggs  develop  without  the  help  of  the  male  element. 
The  eggs  of  some  insects  (viviparous  plant-lice)  are  incapable  of  leading 
an  independent  existence  and  continue  to  receive  food  and  grow. 

The  ovary  of  an  insect  is  at  first  a  simple  mass  of  similar  cells,  originat- 
ing as  described  below  and  remaining  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period 
of  time  apparently  without  change,  except  that  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
an  investment  of  connective  tissue.  The  cells  are  now  said  to  fuse  so  as 
to  form  a  syncytium,  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  doubt ;  indeed  some  studies 
on  which  I  am  engaged  on  other  insects  give  me  every  reason  to 
doubt  it,  though  a  few  of  the  critical  stages  are  still  unknown  to  me.  The 
evidence  is  this :  the  oldest  ovary  in  which  the  ovarioles  are  not  yet 
developed  still  consists  of  distinct  cells,  and  the  youngest  ovariole  known 
to  me  has  in  the  lower  end  of  the  end-chamber  far  more  distinct  egg  cells 
than  enough  to  account  for  all  the  eggs  that  can  be  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  that  ovariole.  The  upper  end  of  the  end-chamber  may  be  a 
syncytium  and  in  some  of  the  older  ovarioles  of  some  insects  the  whole 
end-chamber  seems  to  be  converted  into  one,  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  condition.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  attention  in  studying  the 
ovarioles  of  insects,  that  before  the  largest  egg  has  attained  any  consider- 
able size  all  the  cells  that  produce  eggs  have  been  differentiated  enough  to 
be  certainly  recognized  as  egg  cells.  The  study  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  egg  must  be  carried  on  in  the  larval  and  pupal  stages  and  not  in  the 
adult  insect. 

Besides  the  cells  that  go  to  make  up  the  syncytium  there  are  three  kinds 
of  cells  in  the  ovariole  of  the  group  of  insects  to  which  Euvanessa  belongs, 
the  egg  cell  proper,  the  epithelium  cells  and  the  nutritive  cells.  They  are 
all  derived  from  the  indifferent  cells  of  the  primitive  ovary  and  are  homolo- 
gous structures.  When  the  butterfly  emerges  from  the  pupa  the  ova- 
rioles are  already  quite  well  developed.  They  consist  of  long  slender 
filaments  made  up  by  the  repetition  of  an  oval  unit,  the  egg  chamber ; 
these  egg  chambers  constantly  diminish  in  size  towards  the  end-chamber 
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till  finally  they  loose  their  characteristic  shape  and  appearance  and  look 
like  an  unarranged  mass  of  cells.  In  structure  there  is  also  a  regular 
variation.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  end-chainher  upon  careful  examination 
one  will  notice  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  cells  present  in  the  mass 
where  at  first  sight  they  appeared  to  he  all  alike. '  In  some  the  nucleus  is 
clearer  and  the  nucleolus  more  distinct ;  these  are  the  egg  cells.  Two  or 
three  times  as  ahundant  and  often  slightly  larger  are  the  nutritive  cells. 
Tlie  epithelium  cells  are  quite  inconspicuous  and  often  hardly  so  numerous 
as  the  others ;  they  arc  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and  the  nucleoli  are 
hardly  visihle. 

The  egg  chamhers  arc  formed  through  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  forming  a  columar  epithelium  on  the  sides  of  the  egg  cell 
(63:  1,  ep)  and  enveloping  with  a  thinner  layer  the  adjacent  nutritive 
cells.  In  insects  having  a  large  numher  of  nutritive  cells  quite  a  number 
of  epithelial  cells  remain  in  the  spaces  between  the  nutritive  cells  and  retain 
their  primitive  appearance  and  size.  As  the  nutritive  cells  grow  they  do 
not  increase  in  numbers,  at  least  in  this  insect,  but  attain  a  very  large 
size.  The  nucleus  increases  in  size  as  rapidly  as  the  cell  does  and  becomes 
irregular  in  outline  and  the  contents  coarsely  granular.  After  the  egg 
chamber  has  attained  nearly  the  size  of  the  fully  formed  egg  the  nutritive 
cells  begin  to  decrease  in  size,  due  to  the  parasitic  action  of  the  egg  cell, 
and  finally  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  mass  of  debris.  The  egg  cell 
increases  from  the  first  as  rapidly  as  the  nutritive  cells  but  the  history  of 
the  nucleus  is  quite  different.  This  body  increases  greatly  in  size  but  the 
relative  proportion  between  it  and  the  cell  is  constantly  decreasing ;  it 
occupies  a  position  on  one  side  and  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cell ;  it  is  a 
clear,  transparent  vesicle  with  a  very  distinct  nucleolus.  When  the  egg 
approaches  maturity  and  has  absorbed  the  nutritive  cells  a  change  ensues 
in  the  nucleus  that  is  very  important :  first,  the  nucleolus  becomes  paler 
and  disappears ;  then  the  outline  of  the  nucleus  become  indistinct,  and 
finally  no  trace  of  nucleus  is  observable  in  the  egg  ;  the  nuclear  matter  has 
diffused  itself  in  the  egg  and  it  is  a  question  whether  part  is  not  still 
nucleus,  though  not  recognizable  as  such.  This  hypothesis  is  the  most 
reasonable,  though  the  spontaneous  production  of  a  nucleus  under  proper 
conditions  is  by  no  means  impossible,  for  such  a  process  must  have  oc- 
curred back  in  the  dawn  of  creation  when  organic  matter  first  developed 
this  structure. 

The  epithelial  cells  vary  a  great  deal  in  apj)caranee  and  shape  according 
to  their  position.  Between  the  chambers  (63  :  1,  2  )  they  are  disk-shaped, 
showing  a  spindle  shiipcd  section  :  on  the  sides  of  the  egg  cell  they  form 
a  regular  columnar  epithelium  ;  around  the  nutritive  cells  they  make  a  sort 
of  epithelium  but  not  regular  as  around  the  egg  cell ;  at  the  plane  where 
the  egg  and  nutritive  cells  touch,  the  epithelium  begins  to  infold,  forming 
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a  very  thin  and  delicate  septum  composed  of  two  layers  ;  this  membrane  never 
entirely  separates  the  egg  cell  from  the  nutritive  cells,  but  leaves  a  small 
hole  through  which  projects  a  process  of  the  egg  cell  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  food  from  the  nutritive  cells  ;  it  is  known  as  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess (  63 :  2  np). 

Over  the  whole  outside  of  the  ovariole  there  is  a  very  distinct  firm 
membrane,  the  tunica  propria  (63 :  1 ,  2  tp) ,  which  is  produced  by  the 
epithelium  as  a  sort  of  cuticle.  Outside  of  this  the  jxritoneal  membrane 
may  be  seen  (63  :  1  p)  ;  it  is  of  mesodermic  origin.  In  the  stage  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2  the  epithelial  cells  have  become  flattened  laterally  and 
arranged  themselves  in  rows  corresponding  to  the  future  ribs  of  the  egg 
shell  which  is  produced  by  them. 

Though  the  butterfly  emerges  in  the  autumn,  the  eggs  arc  not  deposited 
until  quite  late  in  the  following  spring,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment is  comparatively  slow.  The  large  number  and  the  simultaneous 
development  may  account  for  it.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
insect  in  the  act  of  oviposition.  It  was  about  noon  of  a  sultry  day,  which 
had  become  quite  cloudy  and  was  threatening  rain.  Along  the  side  of 
the  road  some  willows  had  grown  up  like  shrubs,  perhaps  six  feet  high  ; 
on  one  of  the  upper  stems  I  noticed  the  butterfly  standing  on  the  stem 
with  her  wings  closed  back  to  back  ;  she  allowed  me  to  approach  till  my 
head  was  within  two  feet  of  her.  She  moved  her  abdomen  from  side  to 
side  depositing  the  eggs  in  a  row  at  the  rate  of  about  five  or  six  a  minute; 
now  and  then  she  would  move  forward  in  order  to  accommodate  the  length 
of  her  abdomen  to  the  point  where  she  was  depositing.  I  watched  her 
while  she  was  laying  perhaps  one-third  of  the  mass  ;  at  first  she  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  me  although  I  was  so  close,  but  finally,  probably  on 
account  of  my  moving,  she  seemed  to  become  restless,  laid  quite  a  num- 
ber of  eggs  on  top  of  the  others,  and  then  without  warning  was  oft'.  I 
cut  the  stem  at  once  and  noticed  on  the  mass  of  egps  a  little  Hymenop- 
terous  parasite*  which  seemed  to  be  depositing  eggs  also.  It  would  run 
across  the  egg  mass,  then  pause  a  moment  or  two  over  two  or  three  eggs 
in  succession,  and  then  be  off  to  another  part  of  the  egg  mass  and  repeat 
the  performance.  The  specimen  was  preserved  and  some  of  the  eggs 
allowed  to  hatch  but  no  trace  of  parasitism  appeared  in  them.  The  stem 
on  which  this  egg  mass  was  laid  is  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  the  mass  covers  at  least  half  inch  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  mass 
laid  by  this  species  of  which  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  egg,  as  already  remarked,  is  apparently  without  a  nucleus  and  it 
suggests  the  question:  What  is  the  function  of  the  nucleus?  Ie  it 
the  motor  power  that  impels  the  cell  to  the  exercise  of  it«  functions?  If 
such,  it  would  seem  that  the  nucleus  had  indued  the  protoplasm  with  such 

•Thin  has  been  determined  by  Mr. Howard  as Telenomus  graptae  (89:9). 
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a  food-gathering  mania  that  it  had  at  last  itself  fallen  victim  to  its  own 
devices.  Is  the  nucleus  merely  passive  in  this  respect  ?  Then  it  grew 
with  the  cell's  prosj>eritv  till  it  had  reached  a  point  where  its  organization 
was  not  enough  to  hold  it  together. 

The  egg,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  is  no  longer  a  cell  in 
the  sense  it  was  before  ;  it  has  not  the  organization  of  a  cell  ;  it  is  the  re- 
mains of  what  was  a  cell.  It  is  a  mass  of  yolk  surrounded  and  imbedded  in 
live  protoplasm.  But  this  protoplasm  exhibits  no  harmonious  action  for 
the  accomplishment  of  one  end  ;  it  lacks  the  interrelations  necessary  to  a 
unit  like  a  cell.  Its  history  shows  more  fully  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 
The  earliest  stages  of  its  future  development  are  unknown,  but  as  in  other 
insects  a  certain  nuclear  substance  makes  its  appearance  and  forms  a  very 
small  nucleus,  which,  as  recently  shown  by  Blochman.  gives  oft"  the  polar 
globules,  as  occurs  with  other  animals,  and  forms  the  female  pronucleus. 
About  the  time  of  fertilization  this  sinks  into  the  yolk  ;  a  small  amount  of 
protoplasm  gathers  around  it,  partly  the  original  protoplasm  and  probably 
partly  that  which  has  been  produced  from  the  degeneration  of  the  yolk 
spherules  by  the  ordinnry  process  of  cell  growth.  This  nucleus  and  the  pro- 
toplasm around  it  constitute  a  distinct  and  complete  cell.  Division  sets  in 
and  a  number  of  cells  are  produced.  Each  of  these  is  a  complete  cell, 
with  plasma  and  nucleus,  and  the  only  relation  that  the  yolk  surrounding 
it  has  to  it  is  that  of  food.  The  subsequent  history  is  only  the  increase 
and  development  of  these  cells,  and  the  consequent  degeneration  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  yolk.  In  the  freshly  laid  egg  there  is  inside  the  yolk  mem- 
brane a  layer  of  stainable  protoplasm,  in  which  are  inbedded  considerable 
numbers  of  small,  spheroidal  bodies,  quite  highly  refractile.  partly  fatty 
and  partly  albuminous,  but  the  main  mass  of  the  egg  is  made  up  of 
another  structure,  known  as  yolk  spherules. 

These  are  about  .001  mm.  in  diameter,  though  varying  between  .0008 
mm.  and  .0012  mm  :  their  index  of  refraction  is  not  very  far  from  that  of 
balsam  :  in  color  they  arc  somewhat  yellowish,  and  they  do  not  take  stnins 
readily.  By  mutual  pressure  something  of  their  spherical  shape  is  lost, 
but  they  do  not  have  Hat  sides  :  for  those  first  formed  are  round,  and  the 
later  ones  conform  to  them  and  so  have  concave  sides.  As  to  the  method 
of  formation,  we  first  see  a  very  small  granule,  which  grows  gradually 
until  the  full-sized  yoke  spherule  is  formed.  Whether  this  growth  is 
merely  accretion  is  not  certainly  known,  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
lamination  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  visible  spherule  membrane,  as 
one  would  expect  if  the  growth  were  due  to  intusseption.  The  method  of 
degeneration  is  verv  interesting  and  reminds  one  of  the  fattv  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  the  pupa,  or  hystolysis.  At  the  beginning  of  cell  activity 
in  the  egg,  certain  of  the  spherules  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
active  cells  begin  to  appear  slightly  granular :  the  granules  are  coarse  but 
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very  indistinct  at  first ;  this  appearance  does  not  l)cgin  at  one  point  and 
spread  over  the  spherule,  but  appears  simultaneously  over  the  whole 
spherule.  These  granules,  which  are  from  the  first  coarse,  become  more 
and  more  distinct  and  highly  retractile,  and  finally  the  outline  of  the 
spherule  is  no  longer  discernible.  The  bodies  produced  are  not  fat, 
although  they  resemble  it  very  much  in  optical  qualities.  They  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  form  of  albumen  most  readily  converted  into  cell  food, 
while  the  yolk-like  fat  is  a  condition  of  the  food  material  suited  for  stor- 
age. Yolk  degeneration  goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  until  about  one- 
third  of  the  mass  of  the  egg  has  assumed  this  granular  condition ;  this  is 
at  the  time  the  newly  formed  blastoderm  cells  begin  their  migration 
towards  the  circumference,  when  a  pause  ensues.  The  degenerated  yolk 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  egg,  and  the  blastoderm  cells  readily  push  their 
way  through  this  material  and  pass  into  the  part  containing  the  undifferen- 
tiated spherules  beyond.  After  the  blastoderm  cells  have  passed  this  line 
the  yolk  cells  follow  and  carry  with  them  some  of  the  degenerated  yolk, 
and  finally  produce  the  yolk  masses  as  described  below.  The  process  of 
degeneration  now  takes  a  new  start  from  the  nuclei  of  the  yolk  cells  and 
spreads  gradually  outward  from  each,  until  the  whole  mass  has  undergone 
this  change.  One  of  the  most  striking  stages  (63 :  .r>)  is  when  the  whole 
mass  has  degenerated,  except  a  single  row  of  spherules  around  each  cell. 
The  degeneration  of  the  yolk  is  not  complete  till  quite  late  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  insect.  Some  recent  authors  have  descril>ed  bodies  in  the 
yolk  spherules  of  insects,  which  they  call  bacterioids,  attributing  to  them 
certain  bacteria-like  action.  Their  method  of  appearance,  however,  seems 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  anything  like  organisms  growing 
in  the  yolk. 

The  earliest  stage  known  in  the  development  of  the  egg  is  when  there 
are  about  twenty  cells  present.  These  are  about  uniform  in  size  and  all 
at  quite  a  distance  from  each  other,  for  at  this  stage  as  soon  as  a  cell 
divides  the  resultant  cells  separate.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  degenerated 
condition  of  the  yolk  spherules  in  this  region  ;  the  cells  are  ameboid  in 
shape  and  the  nucleus  very  indistinct,  but  of  considerable  size ;  after  di- 
viding several  times  the  cells  arrange  themselves  in  line  and  commence  a 
migration  towards  the  circumference.  In  going  through  the  degenerated 
yolk  they  sometimes  leave  trailing  out  behind  them  a  long  process  (63:3) 
of  protoplasm  ;  on  reaching  the  edge  of  this  region  they  pause,  gather 
themselves  together,  and  plunge  into  the  mass  of  undifferentiated  yolk. 
While  in  transit,  the  cells  divide  so  as  to  keep  about  the  same  distance 
apart ;  they  do  not  all  reach  the  edge  at  the  same  time,  but  those  on  one 
side  take  their  station  long  before  the  others  (63:4).  On  reaching 
the  protoplasmic  layer  the  cells  at  once  appropriate  that  immediately  be- 
fore them  and  so  increase  rapidly  in  size.    Owing  to  the  granular  mate- 
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rial  in  the  absorbed  protoplasm  the  cell  plasma  becomes  darker  and  the 
still  unaltered  nucleus  becomes  very  distinct.  On  the  outside  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic layer  there  was  a  layer  of  grayish  material ;  this  now  forms  a 
cap  over  each  cell  and  extends  down  each  side  for  a  considerable  distance. 
When  all  these  cells  have  reached  the  circumference  of  the  egg  the  blasto- 
derm may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  formed,  though  at  no  time  do  all  the 
cells  that  form  it  resemble  each  other ;  some  commence  their  further  de- 
velopment before  the  others  reach  their  proper  position  ;  the  blastoderm  is 
complete  about  twenty-four  hours  after  deposition.  Besides  the  blastoderm 
cells  there  are  in  the  centre  of  the  egg  a  large  number  of  other  cells, 
mostly  yolk  cells ;  they  have  no  definite  arrangement  but  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  egg. 

The  blastoderm  cells  on  one  side  of  the  egg  continue  to  divide  so  that 
when  the  blastoderm  is  complete  the  cells  on  one  side  are  much  smaller  in 
diameter  than  on  the  other ;  they  have,  however,  increased  in  thickness 
and  so  make  a  thicker  and  more  compact  layer ;  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  ventral  plate.  The  cells  which  make  up  this  structure  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  egg  and  extend  half  way  up  one  side  (63  : 10).  The  transition 
between  this  area  is  quite  abrupt.  In  the  further  development  the  ventral 
plate  sinks  deeper  into  the  yolk.  This  is  accomplished  within  three  days 
after  deposition.  The  first  indication  of  the  process  is  a  slight  infolding 
of  the  upper  end  (63 :  10)  ;  the  blastoderm  cells  begin  to  grow  over  the 
ventral  plate  from  this  point  and  extend  down  the  sides  ;  the  edge  of  the 
ventral  plate  sinks  down  at  the  same  time.  During  this  process  of  in- 
folding the  whole  ventral  plate  begins  an  upward  movement  and  increases 
somewhat  in  size ;  when  the  infolding  is  complete,  that  is,  when  the  out- 
folded  edges  of  the  blastoderm  cells  have  met  and  closed  over  the  whole 
ventral  plate,  the  latter  is  about  as  long  as  the  egg  but  so  curved  as  to 
reach  only  about  three-fourths  way  to  the  top  (63  : 1 1 ) .  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  embryo  has  now  two  layers  of  cells  outside  of  it,  one  extending  all 
around  and  the  other  only  across  the  outside  face  of  the  ventral  plate ; 
between  these  two  layers  the  yolk  penetrates  freely.  Great  confusion 
exists  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  these  membranes  but  I  prefer  to  follow 
Balfour  in  this  matter  and  designate  the  inner  as  the  amnion  and  the  outer 
as  the  serous  membrane,  though  the  reverse  is  perhaps  the  more  com- 
mon practice.  From  this  history  of  their  formation  it  is  evident  that 
both  layers  and  the  ventral  plate  are  modified  blastoderm  cells,  and 
that  the  membranes  can  in  no  sense  be  called  moultings  of  the  ventral 
plate. 

We  will  leave  the  embryo  at  this  point  and  conclude  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  structures  that  have  already  made  their  appearance,  but 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  noticed  by  us.  One  of  these  is  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  certain  of  the  blastoderm  cells  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  egg ;  it 
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is  quite  common  if  not  universal  in  the  eggs  of  insects,  as  one  can  per- 
ceive by  examining  the  figures  of  young  insect  embryos  by  various 
authors.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  expressed  any  opinion  as 
to  their  significance  or  function,  nor  can  I.  Very  early  in  the  formation 
of  the  blastoderm,  certain  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  end  fuse  together  and 
form  a  syncytium  ;  their  nuclei  arc  large,  and  the  whole  mnes  is  larger 
than  an  equal  number  of  blastoderm  cells,  even  of  those  in  the  ventral 
plate  in  the  time  of  their  maximum  size  ;  beneath  them  the  yolk  assumes 
a  peculiar  condition  possessing  bubble-like  cavities. 

The  yolk  cells  constitute  another  of  those  structures  which  wc  may  call 
temporary ;  they  perform  the  very  necessary  function  of  preparing  the 
food  material  out  of  the  yolk.  It  has  not  been  proven  that  any  of  them 
take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  insect,  and  many  of 
them  certainly  do  not ;  at  first  they  resemble  very  much  the  cells  that  go 
to  make  up  the  blastoderm,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  affinity  to 
the  yolk,  or  rather  by  the  fact  that  they  absorb  the  yolk  spherules  and 
granules  bodily  :  shortly  after  blastoderm  formation  they  complete  their 
absorption  of  the  yolk  and  arc  called  yolk  masses,  but  raav  with  strict 
propriety  be  .still  called  yolk  cells.  The  method  of  yolk  degeneration 
that  these  cells  set  up  has  been  already  described.  There  arc  other  cells 
in  the  mass  of  the  egg  which  do  not  take  part  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
yolk;  they  appear  as  indifferent  cells  of  the  earlier  stages,  and  probably 
give  rise  to  the  endoderm.  Others  find  their  way  to  the  ventral  plate 
and  lie  close  against  it  ;  these  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  mesoderm,  though 
this  is  not  the  view  generally  received  as  to  the  origin  of  this  germ  layer. 

About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  blastoderm  the  already  differ- 
entiated ventral  plate  infolds  at  a  point  on  the  median  line  about  two-thirds 
from  the  upper  end  and  forms  a  very  narrow  pocket.  The  cells  composing 
it  look  like  the  rest  of  the  cells  of  the  ventral  plate  at  this  time;  they  are 
almost  round  and  have  a  lining  on  one  side  made  of  the  gray  matter  which 
originally  bordered  the  whole  egg  but  which  became  a  part  of  the  blasto- 
derm cells.  The  pocket  remains  o|>en  but  a  short  time,  but  there  is  a  long 
depression  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bunch  of  cells  ;  the  mass  of  cells  are 
soon  cut  off  from  the  ventral  plate  and  are  free  in  the  body  cavity,  but 
remain  in  contact  with  the  ventral  plate  at  the  point  where  they  were  pro- 
duced. Later  stages  show  that  these  cells  produce  the  generative  organs  ; 
the  generative  organs  thus  appear  to  be  produced  by  an  infolding  of  the 
ectoderm,  or  possibly  of  the  blastoderm  before  the  ectoderm  is  produced, 
but  from  a  portion  which  is  later  to  become  ectoderm.  The  general  idea 
has  been  that  the  generative  organs  in  insects  are  produced  from  the 
mesoderm,  although  Mctschnikow  as  early  as  1  showed  for  certain 
insects  a  different  origin. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  unsettled  question  of  fundamental 
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important-  in  embryology.  "If  tbere  are  any  structures,"  saya  Balfour, 
••whoso  identity  throughout  the  Metazoa  is  not  open  to  doubt,  these  struc- 
tures are  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon"  ;  and  though  embrvologists  regard 
the  germinal  layers  as  presenting  homologies  almost  equally  certain,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  observation  indieates  that  the  ovaries  in  the  differ- 
ent groups  arise  from  different  germinal  layers.  This  fact  even  led  Balfour 
to  doubt  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  germinal  layers.  It  is  worth 
while  to  review  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  primative  ova  in  the  va- 
rious groups  of  animals.  In  the  Spongiaria  certain  of  the  cells  of  the 
general  parenchvma  are  said  to  develop  into  eggs  and  so  they  would  be 
considered  mesoblastic  ;  the  Cnidaria  exhibit  considerable  apparent  varia- 
tion, but,  as  the  primitive  ova  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other  cells 
and  as  they  arc  known  to  migrate  from  one  layer  to  another,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  anything  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  about  them;  in  the 
Annelida  the  ova  arise  from  cells  situated  in  the  lining  of  the  body  cavity  ; 
in  the  Xemathelminthes  the  generative  cells  have  been  observed  in  the 
gastrula,  where  they  He  in  the  hypoblast ic  lining  of  the  arehentron,  but 
later  they  arc  free  in  the  body  cavity  ;  in  the  1'olyzoa  they  are  apparently 
mosoblastie  and  situated  in  the  space  between  the  stomach  and  the  floor 
of  the  vestibule  ;  a  single  cell  in  the  mesoderm  gives  rise  to  the  generative 
organs  in  the  Nematodes  ;  with  Insects  the  primitive  ovaries  are  a  mass  of 
cells  situated  at  the  end  of  the  proctodeum  and  said  by  some  to  arise  from 
it,  by  others  to  be  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  while  still  others  trace  them 
back  to  certain  so-called  |>ole  cells  which  originate  before  the  blastoderm 
is  formed ;  in  the  Crustacea  the  cells  giving  rise  to  the  generative 
organs  arise  during  segmentation  and  are  first  enclosed  in  the  epiblast  and 
still  later  migrate  inwards ;  in  Vertebrates  the  germinal  cells  arc  first 
seen  in  the  so-called  germinal  epithelium  from  which  they  seem  to  have 
arisen. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  great  difference  appears  in  the  various  groups. 
The  only  view  that  appears  to  reconcile  all  these  statements  is  this  :  The 
germinal  cells  do  not  belong  to  any  layer  but  are  the  product  of  some  of 
the  first  divisions  of  the  egg  cell ;  they  take  part  generally  in  the  formation 
of  the  blastoderm  and  them  migrate  into  the  mesoderm.  Probably  in 
most  animals,  as  in  Euvanessa,  they  are  indistinguishable  from  the  other 
blastoderm  cells.  In  only  a  few  animals  have  the  germinal  cells  been 
traced  back  cell  by  cell  to  the  egg  cell  and  these  cases  entirely  support  the 
view  here  advanced.  In  all  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  come 
from  the  mesoderm  the  later  stages,  comparatively,  are  the  only  ones 
known. 

As  the  life  history  of  any  animal  constitutes  a  cycle,  so  does  the  embry- 
ology :  while  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  adult  animal  arc  more  or  less 
differentiated  for  their  several  functions,  certain  cells  of  the  ovary  retain 
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the  primitive  condition  and  have  the  jjoteney  within  themselves  under  the 
proper  conditions  of  forming  another  animal  of  the  same  species.  As 
embryology  is  purely  a  science  of  cells,  the  student  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  can  trace  cell  by  cell  the  cycle  of  development  from  ovary 
cell  through  the  egg  cell  and  back  to  ovary  cell  again — the  embryo- 
logical  cycle.  A  three-fold  division  might  quite  properly  be  made  of 
Kmbryology.  Oogenesis,  treating  of  the  development  of  the  egg  from  the 
ovary  eells  ;  Ovarigenesis,  completing  the  cycle  and  treating  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  essential  elements  of  the  ovary  ;  and  third,  the  great  subject  of 
Organogeny,  which  deals  with  the  main  portion  of  the  science. 
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.    .    .   Those  waved  their  llnilsr  fans 
Fur  wing*,  and  -in:* I ?t-~t  lineament*  exact 
In  nil  the  liveries  deek'd  of  summer's  pride 
Willi  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  tXWK  and  green. 

Mil.rox. — 1'arailim  Lout. 

BUTTERFLIES  arc  those  scaly-winged  insects  with  a  spirally  coiled  tongue 
(bnned  of  channelled  ami  united  maxillae,  which  usually  fly  only  by  day, 
have  sexually  uniform  antennae  terminating  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  club, 
with  scarcely  an  exception  lack  ocelli  and  the  curved  bristle  serving  in 
mollis  to  connect  the  front  and  hind  wings  near  the  base,  and  usually 
undergo  their  transformations  in  the  open  air,  without  spinning  an  encir- 
cling cocoon. 

They  form  the  highest  members  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  arc  sepa- 
rable into  four  families,  which  may  be  distinguished  at  any  stage  of  life  by 
thc  following  table. 

L  Imago  of  variable  size,  usually  raliier  slender,  with  ample  wings.  Head  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  tongue  being  inserted  opposite  the  lower  half  of  the  eye.  Antennae  approximate  at  the 
bane,  the  space  between  them  not  equalling  half  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  tip  of  the 
club  rarely  curved  and  never  produced  to  a  distinct  point.  Eyes  with  no  overhanging  pencil  of 
bristly  hairs,  though  in  rare  eases  (some  Lycaenlnac)  a  small  tuft  of  hairs  occurs  at  the  base  of 
the  antennae;  cornea  of  eyes  not  extending  over  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  ocellar  globe. 
Frunt  tibiae  rarely  (Papllionlnac)  with  any  epiphysis,  and  hind  tibiae  with  only  terminal  spurs. 
Inner  edge  of  hind  wings  rarely  (Papilioninae)  plaited,  but  extending  beneath  and  partially  em- 
bracing the  abdomen;  fore  and  hind  wings  iu  repose  resting  in  the  same  plane.  Eyg  either 
distinctly  higher  than  broad  and  then  vertically  ribbed;  or  sub-globular  and  then  smooth  or 
reticulate :  or  broader  than  high  and  then  usually  echinoid  or  tlarate.  Caterpillar  at  birth.— Head 
usually  broader  and  higher  than  the  body ;  the  latter  either  with  ranged  appendages  (of  various 
*b»|H".)  generally  longer,  often  much  longer,  than  the  segments ;  or  with  fleshy  tubercles,  espec- 
ially on  the  thoracic  segments.  First  thoracic  segment  with  no  distinct  corneous  dorsal  shield, 
though  a  feeble  one  exists  in  some  forms,  and  especially  In  the  Lycaenidae.  Mature 
caterpillar  variable  in  form,  but  generally  cylindrical,  often  spinous,  never  with  n  strongly 
contracted  ami  distinct  neck,  ami  without  distinct  thoracic  shield.  Generally  constructing  no 
place  of  OOMMbneilt,  Chrynnlti  generally  (exel.  Lycaenidae)  more  or  less  angulate  or  With 
projecting  shoulders,  very  rarely  (in  our  species  never)  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

A.  Imago. —Front  not  only  occupying  the  face,  but  extending  also  over  half  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  separated  from  the  occiput  by  a  distinct  (in  Anosla  slight)  tran*\er*e 
furrow  bttWOaH  the  antennae.  Base  of  the  antennae  wholly  separate  from  the  inner  edge* 
of  the  eye.  Prothoracic  lobes  tolerably  large  and  al>ove  tumid.  Wings  with  the  outer 
margin-  usually  crenulate.  dentate,  sinuate,  or  angulate ;  front  pair  with  two  inferior  SuIh 
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costal  ncrvulcs,  originating  :it  the  extremity  of  Un«  it'll ;  inner  margin  of  hind  wing 
always  embracing  the  abdomen.  Telrapod,  the  fore  legs  being  unused  ami  atrophied, 
especially  In  tin-  male,  hut  In  l»oth  «'xw  the  terminal  appendages  of  the  last  tarsal  johu  ab- 
went  (excepting!)!  Ubythcinae.  where  thcclaws  arc  present  In  the  female),  am!  Isith  spines 
and  spurs  of  tibiae  obsolete.  E<j>j  cither  reticulate  and  then  sul>-glohular,  or  \>\*f  vertically 
ribbed  am]  generally  trclliscd  over  al  lean)  the  upper  halfol  the  egg,  Bin!  then  never  more 
than  onedialf  a*  high  again  as  brwkl  (With  the  |>osslble  exception  of  the  Lil.ythelnae). 
( '«1rri>illur  tit  hirlh.—lU'ai\  generally  larger,  never  s  mailer,  than  the  thoracic  segments  and 
generally  scabrous;  when  of  the  name  size,  the  corneous  crown  of  the  head  is  never 
encroached  upon  hy  the  integument  of  the  tir^t  thoracic  segment,  ami  the  body  Is 
covered  either  with  series  of  very  long  hairs  (In  w  hi-h  <~ise  most  of  them  are  secular 
and  not  ehihlie  I  al  the  tip)  ".-  with  e\t:v  uely  -ii  >rt  and  distant  aeieular  hairs.  M<Hnr>- 
citir/iilltir  generally  cylindrical,  the  head  usually  held  In  a  vertical  position,  larger 
than  the  segments  Whind  It.  free  and  iwstcriorly  contracted.  Body  furnished  with 
continuous  rows  of  spines  or  smooth  lentieles,  or  with  discontinuous  rows  of  fleshy 
HiIhtcIcs,  or  with  "hort  pile;  in  the  last  case  cither  the  head  is  tuherculate  or  the 
last  abdominal  segment  is  furcate,  or  Isith.or  the  segments  have  but  four  transverse 
and  nearly  e>|iial  divisions.  L'/irymtli*  generally  annulate,  often  strongly  annulate, 
or  If  rounded,  with  shouldered  prominences.  It  always  hang!  in  a  reversed  position 
by  its  tall  alone,  except  in  the  rare  cam?  of  a  few  Sat yriuae.  which  are  rounded,  without 
special  prominences,  have  no  creniastral  hook*,  ami  undergo  their  changes  In  a  crevice 
upon  or  a  cell  in  the  ground,  the  head  as  high  as  or  higher  than  the  hinder  end  


II.  Imatjo.— Front  occupying  but  little  more  than  the  face  and  separated  from  the 
occiput  by  a  slight  suture  Iwtween  the  antennae,  liases  of  antennae  inserted  in  distinct 
sockets,  which  either  clearly  infringe  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye.  or  are  open  next  that 
edge,  rrothoraeic  lol»es  minute,  generally  apprcsscd  to  a  men'  lamina.  Wings  with  the 
■niter  margin  generally  entire,  especially  in  the  fore  wing,  but  the  hind  wing  often  tailed ; 
fore  wings  with  only  one  inferior  subcostal  nervule.  arising  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  inner 
margin  of  hind  wings  generally  but  not  always  embracing  the  abdomen.  Hexapod,  the 
front  leifs  being  employed  in  walking,  and  not  atrophied  excepting  in  some  males 
(  Lycaeuidae,  csp.  l.cmoniluae),  where  they  are  partially  atrophied,  ami  sometimes  have 
the  tarsi  reduced  to  a  single  unarmed  joint.  £</</  either  smooth,  or  else  reticulate  (and 
then  tiarnte  or  hemispherical),  or  else  vertically  ribbed  and  trelllsed  (and  then  greatly 
elongated,  nearly  or  ijulte  twice  as  high  as  broad).  Citterpillnr  nl  birth. — Head  always 
"■mailer  or  no  larger  than  the  thoracic  segments  ami  usually  smooth :  when  of  the  same 
size,  either  the  eorm-ou*  portion  of  the  crown  Is  partially  replace*!  by  the  integument  of 
the  first  thoracic  segment  (that  Is,  the  cranium  has  no  posterior  surface),  or  the  IhmIv 
is  furnished  with  very  long  or  very  short  hairs,  almost  all  of  which  arc  clubbed 
at  the  tip.  Mature  rtitrrpillor  cylindrical,  or  anteriorly  enlarged,  or  ouisclfonn.  Head 
usually  held  ill  an  obli.pic  position,  generally  small,  contractile  and  posteriorly  incomplete. 
Body  never  furnished  with  spines,  but  either  naked,  or  furnished  with  ranged 
filaments  or  discontinuous  row  s  of  tubercles  (in  which  case  the  head  Is  alw  ays  smaller 
than  the  siiccee-ding  segments),  or  with  short  pile  (when  the  head  Is  uniform,  the 
last  alMlominal  segment  entire  and  the  segments  divided  transversely  into  six  or 
more  sect  ions),  or  with  fascicles  of  longer  hairs.  Vhrysalig  augulate  or  rounded,  often 
with  no  prominences  whatever.  It  hangs  in  various  positions,  but  is  always  attached 
not  only  by  its  tall,  but  also  by  a  silken  girth  around  the  middle,  and  in  rare  cases  is  also 
enclosed  in  a  feeble  silken  cocoon.  Some  few  tropica!  Leniolilinae  are  said  to  lack  the 
tran«versc  girth,  but  to  retain  the  normal  po-itlon  by  the  Immobility  of  the  aMomhttl 
segments. 


Fain.  I.  Nymphaliclfte. 
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m.  Imnff't  of  small  -i/e  and  delicate  structure.  Front  of  head  betWW  the  eye* 
much  narrower  than  high.  Eyes  uot  projecting  beyond  the  general  eontonr  of  the 
head,  notched  on  the  Inner  margin,  to  give  room  for  the  antenna!  sockets.  Anten- 
nae Including  the  club  straight.  Metathorax  only  .lightly  m  parated  from  the  tneso- 
thomx.  Median  cell  of  fun'  wings  closed  hy  a  weak  vein:  meillaii  nervure  of  hind 
wing-  with  three  bnnehw;  the  Inner  margin  never  plaited.  Fore  legs  with  no 
tIMaJ  epiphysis,  sexually  hctcromorphous.  the  tarsi  of  the  male  being  more  or  le*s 
atrophied.  Dorsal  margin  of  the  eighth  alHlomlua)  segment  of  male  entire.  I'pper 
organ  of  male  genitalia  vvith  long,  slender,  strongly  curved,  lateral  appendages. 
Kij'j  tiarate  or  hemispherical,  and  more  or  Ics  deeply  reticulate.  Caterpillar  "t 
bfffft,M>  far  a- known,  furnished  with  numerous  Ion*,  tapering  hairs  and  with  naked 
chitinoiis  aiinuli.  ls.th  arranged  in  longitudinal  scries.  Mature  caterpillar.  M  far  a* 
known,  either  oniseiform.  suhoiitseiform.  or  cylindrical :  the  Wily  furnished  with 
scattered  coarse  ami  -cant  pile,  among  which  are  -ome  serially  di«po-ed  bri-tles  or 
fasciated  hair*:  or  in  some  exotic  forms  with  stout  fleshy  procrssc*  longitudinally 
di»|M>«ed.  Chrytalix  usually  short  and  stout,  always  bluntly  rounded  in  front,  the 
body  rarely  furnished  with  projections,  and  these  invariably  rounded.  Medium  (firth 
alway-  c)o-e  to  the  IhmIv  at  all  |xdnis,  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  lying  In  ■ 
nearly  uniform  plane  (.'remaster  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  protul>erant,  the  hooks 
inferior  or  apical.  (A  single  exception  occurs  in  Keniseca,  but  here  the  crcmaster 
is  broader  than  long  and  the  hook-  wholly  inferior.)  Fam.  II.— Lycaenlda*. 

b.  Imai/o  t>f  medium  or  large  size.  Front  of  head  lietween  the  cye«  as  broad  as 
high.  Eyes  prominent,  not  infringed  upon  by  the  antennal  socket.-.  Antennae 
straight,  or.  especially  the  club,  -innate.  Metathorax  markedly  separate  from 
the  mcsothorax.  Median  cell  of  fore  wings  closed  by  a  strong  vein;  median  ner- 
vure of  hind  wing  with  three  or  four  branches;  the  inner  margin  sometimes  plaited. 
Fore  leg- of  lioth  sexe-  as  complete  as  the  other  pairs,  sometimes  with  an  epiphysis 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  tibial-.  Dorsal  margin  of  the  eighth  abdominal  sesment  of 
male  Botched  or  produced  to  a  hook.  I'ppcrorgan  of  male  genitalia  with  no  lateral 
procc— ex.  E'j<j  subglobular  and  smooth,  or  very  much  elevated  and  vertically 
rtttbed and  trellised;  (one  known  exception  occurs  In  I'aruasslus.  in  which  It  Is 
tiarate.  but  where,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lyeaeuldae,  it  appears  to  be  overlaid 
with  raised  polygonal  plate.-).  Caterpillar  at  birth,  so  far  as  known,  furui-hed 
with  longitudinal  -eric-  of  clubbed  or  forked  hairs  or  with  prickly  tulH-rcle-. 
Mature  cater)»iltar  cylindrical  or  enlarged  anteriorly,  covered  with  very  short  pile 
(in  some  e.xotie  forms  witli  long  hairs),  mostly  arranged  in  transverse  row*,  or 
vvith  rather  infrequent  and  irregularly  distributed  micro-copic  hairs,  and  often  al»o 
vv  Ith  -cries  of  fleshy  tubercles  or  filaments,  or  glabrous,  scarcely  elevated  leitticles. 
Chrysalis  elongate,  unimucronate  or  blmucronate  In  front,  generally  with  numerous 
angular  projections.  Median  girth  often  free  from  the  body  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  course  by  the  ventral  extension  of  the  wing  sheath-,  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  U»dy  Mug  generally  bent  more  or  lc—  -trough  near  the  middle. 

♦  remaster  strongly  protuUrant  ami  free,  the  hooks  apical  

Fam  III.—  Papilionldae. 

II.  Imaa-  of  -mall  or  medium  size,  usually  robu-t.  with  rather  small  wings.  Head  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  tongue  being  Inserted  opposite  the  middle  of  the  eye  or  even  higher.  Anten- 
nae widely  separated  at  the  ba-c,  the  space  between  theiu  more  than  equalling  half  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  eye,  t lie  tip  of  the  club  more  or  less  distinctly  pointed  and  recurved.  Eye- 
u-uatlv  overhung  at  the  outer  base  of  the  antennae  by  a  curving  pencil  of  bristly  hairs:  the 
cornea  extending  over  almost  the  entire  occllar  glolw.  Almost  invariably  the  front  tibiae  have  a 
foliate  cpiphy-i-  on  the  inner  side,  and  tin-  hind  tibiae  a  middle  pair  of  spurs  in  addition  to  the 
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terminal  pair.  Inner  edge  of  himl  wing*  plaited,  the  fore  and  hind  wings  in  repose  often 
resting  in  different  planes.  Eyg  never  noticeably  higher  than  broad,  and  either  hemispherical  and 
smooth,  or  domed,  vertically  ribbed  and  trellli»e*l.  Caterpillar  at  birth.— Head  always  broader 
and  higher  than  the  body,  the  latter  with  ranged  fungiform  appendages,  never,  excepting  on  the 
seventh  and  eight  abdominal  segmeuts,  so  long  as  the  segments.  First  thoracic  segment  with 
a  distinct  corneous  dorsal  shield.  Mature  caterpillar  cylindrical,  but  slightly  flattened  beneath 
and  stoutest  in  the  middle,  never  spinous,  generally  minutely  and  coarsely  pilose,  with  a  large 
head,  slender  neck,  and  a  transverse  corneous  shield  on  the  up|ier  surface  of  the  first  thoracic 
segment.  With  rare  exception.*  (among  tropical  forms)  living  in  concealment.  Chrytali* 
smooth  and  uniform,  rarely  with  a  mucronate  head,  always  enclosed  in  some  sort  of  a 
cocoon  Fam.  IV.— Heaperldae. 
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BRUSH-FOOTED  BUTTERFLIES. 


Xrniphalidae   Swains.;    Xymphales  Linn.; 

Nympuac    Borkh. ;    Xymphalidf  BoUd.; 

Xymphalia -t-  Festiva  (Jrav.;  Xympliallena 

Blant-h.-BrulIti;  Xymphalil  Lucas. 
Papilionida  (pars)  Leach  ;  Paplllonide*  (purr.) 

Bill..;   Papillonldac   (paw)   Sam.;  Papill- 

onite*  (pars)  New  in. 
lYtnpodM  Dalm. ;  Tetrapl  Gucn. 


Hctcro|K>dc*  Hollni. 

riiil<j|H*llforiii    or    Solopemlriform  <.tirp» 
Bomf. 

Suspend  Boiml.;  Suspcnsa  (par*)  Gerst. 
Pcmlulac  BoM. 
Ifc-tcgciilcs  (pars)  Xcwm. 
Ftaifonnes  (pars)  Gucn. 


The  insect  legion-.  praukM  whli  gaudiest  hues, 
Pearl,  gold,  ami  purple.  swarmM  into  existence. 
Minute  ami  marvellous  creations  these. 

.    .    .  some  proudly  shone 
Like  living  jewels;  some  g'rotcs<|iic,  iin<-oiitl). 
Ami  hideous  .    .  . 

Those  lived  ileliciout.lv  on  honey-dews. 

Ami  dwell  In  palaces  of  blossomed  bell*. 

Millions  on  millions,  wing'd  ami  plumed  in  front,. . . 

FllIM  the  ilim  atmosphere  with  hum  and  hurry. 

Moxtoomery.— Pelican  Island. 

Imago.  Ordinarily  of  medium  or  large  size.  Head  pretty  largo,  apart  from  the  eyes 
compact,  full,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions ;  front  well  developed,  full,  not  far  from 
»<iuare  but  usually  broader  than  high,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  anterior  face  of  the 
head  and  nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  summit.  Its  lower  outer  angle*  slightly  truncate,  the 
upper  posterior  border  descending  to  meet  the  occiput,  with  width  it  forms  a  transverse 
channel  Iwtween  the  antennae, — reduced  in  the  Knplocinac  to  a  mere  furrow;  occiput 
not  greatly  developed,  although  sometime*  unite  protuberant,  of  varying  shape  but 
almost  always  broader  than  long  and  occupying  one-half  the  summit.  Tongue  inserted 
opposite,  or  a  little  below,  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  eye;  papillae  of  tongue 
long  and  slender,  usually  appressed,  often  swollen  in  the  middle  or  toward  the  tip, 
with  a  blunt  rounded  apex,  bearing  a  smaller  short  central  process,  often  surrounded 
by  five  exceedingly  delicate  thorns,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  itself, — the  extension  of 
the  then  longitudinally  ribbed  sides  of  the  main  papilla ;  they  are  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  near  but  not  npon  the  outer  edge,  ami  arc  confined  to  the  terminal 
fifth  or  less;  they  arc  usually  closely  crowded  In  a  single  row,  but  sometimes  are 
"lightly  separated  and  In  the  higher  forms  are  placed  In  crowded  double  rows;  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  tongue  they  form  a  little  cluster  both  above  and  below  and  here  arc 
usually  smaller  and  less  slender  than  elsewhere.  Eyes  prominent.  Antennae  inserted 
near  together,  not  Infringing  on  the  eyes  and  placet  I  entirely  within  the  sides  of  the 
front,  furnished  with  a  straight  or  drooping  club. 

Prothoraclc  lobe*  pretty  large  ami  tumid.  Thorax  pretty  stout,  the  upper  sur- 
face considerably  arched,  the  anterior  sides  of  the  mesoscutellum  projecting  some- 
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what  sharply  l>etween  the  halves  of  the  mesoscutum  at  about  a  right  angle,  tin-  ^utiir.- 
between  the  two  forming  a  pronounced  milcatton,  tin-  posterior  curve,  rormed  by  the 

two  together,  elliptic.  Metal  borax  separated  rather  prominently  from  the  mesothorax. 
Wings  of  every  variety  of  shape  f OQtld  amongst  butterflies.     Fore  wings:  costal 

nen  ure  terminating  near  the  middle  of  the  costal  border;  subcostal  nervure  who  four 

superior  ami  two  Inferior  simple  branches,  at  least  one  of  whleh  Is  emitted  before  the 
end  of  the  cell. — Itself  terminating  quite  near  the  apex  of  the  wine;  the  diseoi- 
dal  cell  may  be  cither  closed  or  partially  open  and  is  of  moderate  wiilth:  median 
nervure  with  three  branches.  Itself  not  reaching  the  border;  internal  nervure.  when 
present,  very  short  and  running  into  the  suhmcdian  nervure.  Hind  wings:  costal  ner- 
vure terminating  between  the  middle  and  the  tip  of  the  costal  border,  emitting  from 
near  t lie  base  an  upward  directed  branch,  curving  Inward  or  outward  or  Y-shaped  at 
the  tip;  subcostal  nervure  with  three  branches,  itself  not  reaching  the  border;  the  (lis- 
coklat  cell  either  open  or  closed)  median  nervure  with  three  branches.  Itself  not 
reaching  the  border;  submcdian  nervure  usually  terminating  at  the  anal  angle,  some- 
times on  the  outer  border;  internal  nervure  usually  terminating  on  the  inner  tiordcr. 
sometimes  at  the  anal  angle.  Inner  margin  expanded,  embracing  the  alxlomeu  beneath. 
Fore  legs  atrophied,  especially  in  the  male;  but  in  both  sexes,  the  claws  and  other 
terminal  appendages  of  the  last  tarsal  joints  (excepting  in  the  hibythclnae.  where  the 
claws,  etc..  are  present  In  the  female  tarsus  j  ami  Isith  spines  and  spurs  of  the  tibiae  are 
obsolete;  the  spines  anil  sometimes  the  spurs  of  the  tarsi  are  also  absent;  In  some 
males,  the  tarsi  are  not  even  divided  Into  joints  and  they  are  always  unarmed. 

Last  dorsal  segment  of  the  male  abdomen  (  excepting  In  the  Llbythelnae)  entire  aho\  e, 
the  upper  organ  generally  stout,  with  or  without  lateral  arms,  ami  provided  with  an  elon- 
gate, tapering,  pointed  median  hook  (in  Libythca  acicular),  or  if  bifurcate  only  mi- 
nutely excised  at  tip:  clasps  forming  lateral,  lamellate,  more  or  less  convex  plates  very 
variable  in  shape,  proportion  ami  armature. 

Egg.  Globular  or  dome-shaped,  the  surface  marked  either  with  polygonal  cells 
(whose  walls  maybe  either  slight  or  prominent),  or  else  furnished  with  a  number  of 
raised  longitudinal  ribs,  usually  extending  over  the  whole  egg,  but  sometimes  contlucd 
to  the  upper  half  and  witli  much  more  delicate  cross-ridges. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  generally  larirer.  never  smaller,  than  the  thoracic  srjf. 
incuts  and  usually  roughened,  and  always  with  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  hair- 
emitting  papillae:  never  encroached  upon  by  the  integument  of  the  tlrst  thoracic 
segment.  Body  cylindrical,  often  tapering  from  in  front  backward,  but  rarely  If  ever 
from  the  middle  forward,  furnished  with  longitudinally  ranged  cuticular  appendage 
of  various  shapes,  generally  longer  than  the  segments  ami  often  more  or  less  clubbed, 
some  of  the  series  shifted  in  position  in  passing  from  the  thoracic  to  the  abdominal 
segments;  tlrst  thoracic  segment  with  no  distinct  corneous  dorsal  shield. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  free,  furnished  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  hairs 
and  sometimes  with  spinous  processes.  Body  nearly  or  quite  cylindlcal.  long  ami 
slender,  equal  or  tapering  toward  either  or  both  ends;  or.  single  segment*  may  la- 
swollen  wholly  or  in  part,  and  then  the  caterpillar  Im-coiiics  distinctly  moniliform: 
Dimply  furnished  with  short  hairs  or  bristles  arising  from  minute  papillae,  or  else  sup- 
plied with  unequally  or  regularly  distributed  spines  or  fleshy  tubercles;  spiracle  of  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  on  a  line  with  the  other-. 

Chrysalis.  Kither  suspended  by  the  posterior  extremity  only,  head  downward,  or, 
in  rare  Instances,  with  no  fastenings  whatever,  transforming  in  an  imperfect  cell  upon 
or  beneath  the  ground,  with  little  or  no  silken  lining.  The  chrysalis  Is  comparatively 
long  and  slender,  enlarged  in  the  middle  and  tapering,  generally  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  either  end;  head  advanced  in  front  of  the  prothorax ;  occllar  prominences  double, 
nearly  alw  ays  present  at  the  side  of  the  head  ;  abdomen,  w  ith  rare  exceptions,  destitute 
of  a  lateral  ridge:  cremaster  stout,  protuberant,  the  booklets  at  tip  moderately  long 
and  rather  slender  (in  rare  cases  aitortcd),  their  apical  portion  thickened  equally,  or 
sometimes  compressed,  bent  over  like  a  crook,  the  apex  conical. 
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General  characteristics  of  the  family.  This  most  extensive  as 
well  as  highest  family  of  butterflies  is  spread  over  every  portion  of  the 
globe ;  although  its  maximum  of  development  is  reached  in  the  tropics,  its 
relative  numerical  superiority  is  most  evident  in  temperate  regions,  and  es- 
pecially the  north  temperate  zone  of  the  old  world  where  its  numbers  nearly 
eipjal  all  other  butterflies  Combined.  Although  it  has  long  been  placed  in 
a  subordinate  position,  it  is  now  generally  considered  by  most  philosophical 
entomologists  to  hold  the  highest  rank  among  Lepidoptcra, — a  position 
which  was  long  ago  given  it  by  some  of  the  early  students  of  butterflies, 
hut  one  which  could  not  make  head-way  against  the  Linnean  traditions. 
The  atrophy  of  the  front  legs  of  both  sexes,  found  only  in  this  family  and 
possessed  by  every  member  of  it  excepting  the  insignificant  and  aberrant 
group  at  its  foot,  and  the  suspension  of  the  chrysalis  by  the  tail  only,  first 
recognized  by  Dalman  and  which  suggested  to  Koisduval  the  name  Sus- 
pensi  long  in  use,  are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  prove  that  to  this  group 
must  be  assigned  the  highest  rank.  For  in  the  passage  of  the  individual 
from  the  larval  stage  to  the  perfect  form  the  segment  bearing  the  front 
legs  has  in  all  Lepidoptera  become  constantly  reduced  in  size ;  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  legs  home  by  this  segment,  found  in  some  groups  and  not 
in  others,  must  Ik;  considered  an  evidence  that  a  difference  characteristic  of 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  life  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
passage  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  structure.  Moreover,  as  1  have 
already  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  general  classification  of  butterflies,  the 
ehrysalids  which  hang  by  their  tails  only  show,  in  the  straight  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  nbdomen  of  the  vast  majority  of  them,  that  they  are  descended 
from  butterflies  which  in  their  chrysalis  stage  were  also  girt  about  the 
middle. 

Although  other  families  contain  butterflies  which  vie  with  the  Xvinpha- 
lidae  in  lustrous  beauty,  this  largest  family  contains  upon  the  whole  by  far 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  striking  forms,  whether  we  consider 
the  butterfly,  the  egg,  the  caterpillar  or  the  chrysalis.  Moreover,  they  arc 
the  forme  which  are  most  commonly  seen  and  noticed  by  those  who  have 
but  a  popular  interest  in  natural  history,  for  they  are  the  butterflies  pof 
excellence  of  the  temperate  zone,  of  the  region  where  civilization  has  most 
flourished  and  the  praises  of  nature  have  been  most  sounded  by  the  poets. 
It  is  from  the  transformation  of  this  group  of  butterflies  that  ancient  my- 
thology has  drawn  its  inspiration.  The  very  name  chrysalis,  the  "golden 
thing"  of  the  Greeks,  was  drawn  from  observation  of  this  family,  w  here 
alone  the  pupa  often  assumes  a  gilded  hue.  And  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  have  so  observed  them,  for  of  all  butterflies  these  are  the 
most  spritely  and  vivacious,  the  most  audacious,  most  fond  of  propinquity 
to  man  and  his  cultivations,  and  endowed  with  most  varied  psychological 
traits;  though  at  the  same  time  the  family  contains  some  forms  with  the 
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weakest  flight  known  to  butterflies.  To  this  family  alone,  so  far  us  human 
organs  can  perceive  them,  are  confined  the  few  sounds  which  are  emitted 
by  butterflies,  consisting  mostly  of  rustling  and  crackling,  and  evidently 
produced  in  some  manner  by  the  wings  ;  in  other  groups,  to  lie  sure,  cer- 
tain movements  of  the  wings  suggest  sound,  but  none  apparently  is  pro- 
duced, none  certainly  that  can  be  heard  by  us.  There  U  also  here  a 
greater  variety  of  structure  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  other  families  of 
butterflies.  Wc  need  only  point  out  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  its  sulnlivisions  have  been  raised  to  primary  rank  by  not  a  few  natural- 
ists. The  coloring  of  the  wings  is  also  more  varied  than  in  other  families, 
and  more  than  in  any  other  will  one  discover  a  striking  difference  between 
the  coloring  of  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  wings.  As  one  departs 
farther  and  farther  from  the  lower  Lepidoptera  in  ascending  the  families  of 
butterflies,  one  discovers  a  larger  proportion  of  those  which,  when  at  rest, 
raise  the  wings  above  the  back  and  expose  only  the  under  surface,  instead 
of  expanding  the  wings  horizontally  and  so  showing  the  upj>er  surface,  as 
in  moths.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  of  butterflies 
that  one  should  look  for  a  greater  variety  of  coloring  than  upon  the  upper 
surface,  at  least  in  the  highest  forms  ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  wc  find. 

Here,  too,  occur  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  protective  resemblance 
and  of  mimicry. 

Nor  is  the  interest  especially  attaching  to  this  family  confined  to  structure 
Mid  coloring  alone.  In  habits  and  in  life-histories  the  diversity  of  the  tyjie 
is  everywhere  displayed.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  regu- 
lar cycle  of  changes  which  every  lepidopterous  insect  undergoes  which  is 
not  found  within  the  limits  of  this  family,  and  many  are  confined  entirelv 
to  it.  They  pass  the  winter  in  every  possible  stage  excepting,  so  far  as 
known,  in  that  of  the  egg,  but  including  in  one  or  other  group  every  stage 
of  larval  life.  The  caterpillars  arc  more  often  social  than  in  other  groups. 
There  frequently  enters  also  an  clement  of  lethargy  even  in  mid-summer. 
The  behavior  of  caterpillars  for  their  protection  against  their  enemies  is 
exceedingly  varied  and  interesting,  and  the  forms  of  shelter  constructed  for 
their  concealment  are  equally  varied.  The  mode  of  pupation  is.  as 
already  stated,  different  from  that  of  any  other  group,  in  that  they  hang 
by  their  tail  alone,  and  in  general  quite  freely,  though  there  are  a  few  in- 
stances, as  CSrrochroa  and  to  a  certain  extent  Chlorippe,  in  which  the  pad 
of  silk  is  so  tightly  woven  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  spun,  and  the 
cremastral  hooks  of  the  chrysalis  are  spread  over  so  long  a  surface  that  the 
chrysalis,  instead  of  hanging  freely,  lies  with  its  ventral  surface  in  close 
proximity  to  the  surface  of  rest.  The  method  in  which  they  accomplish 
their  transformations,  from  the  caterpillar  clasping  the  pad  of  silk  with  its 
anal  prolegs  to  the  chrysalis  whose  hinder  end,  armed  with  little  anchor- 
like hooks,  is  withdrawn  from  the  shrivelled  skin  of  the  caterpillar  and 
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plunged  into  the  same  jmuI,  from  which  it  shakes  off  the  now  useless  larval 
cuticle,  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  division  of  the  family.  A  word  or  two  should  1k>  added  in  rela- 
tion to  the  serial  order  of  the  groups  here  employed,  as  it  differs  in  a  slight 
degree  from  that  given  in  the  excellent  sketch  which  Hates  prefixed  to  his 
studv  of  the  hcliconide  Lepidoptera  of  the  Amazons  Valley.  The  princi- 
pal difference  consists  in  removing  the  Kuploeinae  *  from  their  exnlt'-d 
position  at  the  summit  of  the  entire  rhopahieerous  series  to  a  comparatively 
low  one  near  the  base  of  the  Xymphalidae,  and  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Heliconinac,  etc.  Our  reason  for  this  change  lies  principally  in  the 
character  of  the  clothing  of  the  caterpillar  hy  which  it  is  allied  to  Liby- 
theinae.  On  the  other  hand  the  principal  objection  is  the  great  degree  of 
atrophy  found  in  the  front  legs  of  the  imago,  lint  as  a  whole,  this  atrophy 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Satyrinae,  and  is  not  much  in  excess  of  that  found 
in  the  other  members  of  the  family  above  the  Argynnidi.  The  absence 
of  a  brush  of  spreading  hairs  still  further  to  conceal  their  existence  should  be 
noted.  In  a  table  which  should  represent  the  complete  affinities  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Xymphalidae,  the  Kuploeinae  shoidd  not,  however, 
occupy  a  low  position  but  should  be  represented  rather  as  in  the  accom- 
panying scheme  which,  as  will  lie  seen,  is  but  a  comparatively  slight  modi- 
fication of  that  proposed  by  Bates  which  we  place  l>eside  it. 

Sutvrlnne 

Mornhlnae 

Dmold  BeRconfclM  Apamri.li  Bnamlinw 

Satyrinae  Hympbftlldl  Acrae 

AAcraelnae  | 
ra»*ollnae        |  VaiK'Hoiili 


HeHcontaiw' 

Argvuuidi 

t  Euploeinaet 

Sfelitaeidi  I 
Llbythaeinac 

Lihvthaeinae 

Hate*'  nrntntjement.  Arrnn>jemeHt  i>r<,p»xtiil. 

In  a  serial  arrangement,  moreover,  such  as  must  be  employed  in  a  sys- 
tematic work,  it  becomes  desirable  to  place  the  Kuploeinae  in  close  vicin- 
itv  to  the  Libytheinae  on  account  of  the  essential  similarity  of  the  larvae, 
as  shown  by  their  lack  of  prominent  papillae  bearing  more  or  less  coarse 
bristles  or  spines.  By  the  scheme  as  we  arrange  it,  the  naked  caterpillars 
are  placed  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Libytheinae,  which  are  at  most 
pilose ;  the  groups  in  which  the  segments  form  one  undivided  or  nearly 
undivided  section,  the  Argynnidi,  Melitaeidi,  Heliconinac,  etc.,  arc  brought 
together;  the  conspicuously  spiny  caterpillars  are  all  grouped  in  near 

••'Trilmqul  a  ete  I'ot.jeet  .le  hcaticoup  Heliconidae"  a*  a  distinct  family  «o  whic  h  he 

d'bcidtallonti."  (Bar.)  ha*  given  the  name  Neotroplden.   We  tdiould 

t  =  Danninae  +  Danaoid  Ilelieonidae  of  rather  regard  them  as  a  trilie,  Ithomyl<li,  uf 

Bale*.    Schittz  ha»  separated  the  "Danaoid  Ihe  xuhfamily  Kuploeinae. 
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vicinity  ;  while  those  whose  terminal  segment  is  distinctly  bifid,  the  Satv- 
rinae,  Apaturidi  and  Morphinac,  are  also  brought  into  immediate  juxta- 
|K)sition.  It  also  brings  together  those  groups  in  which  the  segments  arc 
subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  sections,  where  the  sculpture  of  the 
head  is  frequently  reinforced  by  extensive  processes  to  match  the  bifid 
caudal  extremity,  and  where  the  body  clothing  consists  never  of  spines  but 
always  of  coarse  and  exceedingly  abbreviated  bristles,  seated  on  papillae  so 
numerous  and  large  as  to  give  the  body  a  granulosc  ap|>earance,  or  else,  as 
in  Caligo,  by  more  or  less  fleshy  processes,  comparable  to  those  found  in 
the  Xymphalidi.  On  the  other  hand,  by  placing  the  Kuplocinac  cither 
at  the  head  of  the  series  or  immediately  above  the  Xymphalidi,  we  disturb 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  symmetry  of  the  serial  arrangement  based 
upon  the  larval  clothing  and  the  division  of  the  segments,  as  well  as  on  the 
brush-like  character  of  the  fore  legs,  while  neither  position  would  accurately 
represent  the  relative  range  of  these  groups,  if  based  wholly  upon  the 
mere  atrophy  of  the  fore  legs.  In  a  serial  arrangement,  therefore,  it  is  best 
to  place  the  Euploeinae  and  the  Ilcliconinae  (the  only  essentially  tropical 
groups  among  those  mentioned  above,  which  are  considered  in  this  work 
immediately  above  the  Libytheinae,  with  the  understanding  that  in  the  entire 
range  of  their  characters  they  rank  nearly  as  high  as  any  Xymphalidae. 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  Libytheinae  at  the  end  of  this  family  rather 
than  at  the  head  of  the  next  will  be  discussed  under  that  subfamily. 

TaMe  of  tiibfamiliet  of  Xymphalinae,  bated  on  the  egg. 


Egg  half  as  high  again  oh  broad,  vertically  ribbed. 

Egg  HWTcely  narrowing  at  base,  the  ribs  but  little  prominent  Euploeinae. 

Egg  narrowing  distinctly  at  base,  the  ribs  prominent. 

Egg  narrowing  very  much  more  above  than  below  Nome  Argynnldt. 

Egg  subfusiform,  narrowing  about  equally  above  ami  below  Libytheinae. 


Egg  much  lew  than  half  a*  high  again  as  broad,  usually  but  slightly  higher  than  broad,  ribbed, 
or  reticulate. 

When  rihtied,  the  ribs  at  least  twice  as  elevated  above  as  below,  sometime*  wanting  below; 

when  reticulate,  heavily  reticulate,  the  angles  of  reticulations  filamentous  

Nyraphalinae  (excl.  Cblorlppe). 
When  ribbed,  the  ribs  of  about  cjual  height  above  and  below ;  when  reticulate,  delicate!) 

reticulate  or  almost  smooth,  never  filamentous  Satyrlnae.  Cblorlppe. 

Table  of  tvbfamiHet,  bated  oh  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Cutlcular  appendages  of  body  few  and  mostly  ranged. 

Ranged  appendages  clul>-*haped  or  larger  at  some  point  before  the  tip  than  at  a  previous 

point.    Head  much  larger  than  the  thoracic  segments  Satyrlnae, 

Hanged  ap|>endage*  simple,  tapering  hairs,  sometimes  scarcely  elubl»cd  at  tip.    Head  not 
much  larger  than  thoracic  segment*. 
Ranged  appendages  not  larger  than  the  segments  (In  New  Englaud  specie*). 

Some  papillae  or  other  prominences  of  the  body  much  larger  Uian  others. 

Eighth  abdominal  segment  with  a  pair  of  special  large  papillae  

Euploeinae. 

All  papillae  of  eighth  abdominal  segment  of  usual  size  Nymphalldl. 

All  papillae  of  «i|iial  or  subeoual  size  Apaturidi. 

Ranged  apiK-mlages  much  larger  than  the  segments  most  Nymphallnae. 

Cutlcular  api>endage»  of  body  numerous,  not  ranged,  forming  a  short  pile  Libytheinae. 
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TaMe  of  stil.famUie*.  hasetl  oh  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Li«t  segment  bifurcate  (In  nil  Xcw  Kngli  >.  I  species). 

Head  crowned  by  »impk»  appendages  or  l.y  none...  Satyrlnae. 

Head  crowned  by  »  branching  appendage  Chlorippe. 

I  j-t  segment  rounded,  i  iitln*. 

Body  covered  with  -pines  Nymphalinae  (exel.  Chk>rip|*>). 

Body  without  spim**. 

Body  furnished  with  a  few  long  fleshy  tilameut.s  Eaploelnae. 

Body  covered  with  pile  only  Llbythelnae. 

Tablt  nf  suh  families,  hated  »n  the  chrysalis. 

With  (generally  numerous)  conspicuous  prominence*  Nymphalinae. 

Wholly  unprovided  with  conspicuous  prominences. 

Kveeedinjrly  plump  ami  furnished  with  a  series  of  minute  tul>erclc*  on  a  transverse  abdo- 
minal ridge  Euploelnae. 

of  ordinary  sleuderness  and  with  no  transverse  ridge*  (in  Xcw  F.nglnnd  species). 
A  mcdtoUorsal  abdominal  carina. 

Front  of  head  deeply  excised  between  ocellar  tubercles  Chlorippe. 

Front  of  head  s«-areely  excised  between  ocellar  tubercles  LI byth clime. 

Xo  mediodorssl  abdominal  carina  Satyrlnae. 

Tuhlr  nf  suh  families,  hased  oh  the  imai/o. 


Some  of  the  nervures  of  fore  wings  swollen  at  the  base.  Palpi  slender,  strongly  compressed, 
heavily  fritted  with  long  scale-hairs  Satyrlnae. 

None  of  the  nervures  swollen.  Palpi  rather  stout,  not  greatly  compressed,  the  fringe  slight, 
short  and  delicate. 

Antennae  naked  Rnploelnae. 

Antennae  clothed  abundantly  with  scales. 

Palpi  not  so  long  as  the  thorax  :  fore-legs  of  Imth  sexes  atrophied  and  imperfect  


Palpi  much  longer  than  the  thorax:  fore-legs  of  ,f  atrophied,  of  *  normal,  except  in 
being  shorter  than  the  others  


SUBFAMILY  SATYRINAE. 

SATYRS  OR  MEADOW  BROWNS. 

Satyrinac  Bates;   Satyri   Fabr.;   Sntyridac  Oreade*  Burkb. 

swains.:     Sat  y  rides     Boixl.:     Satyrites  Pn»etore«+ IMclatores  Herbst. 

Illan.h.-Brulle:'    Satyroldae  Wall.;   Saty-  Thysamiriform  stirps  (pars)  Horsf. 

ritae  Lucas;  Satyrina  Herr.-.Schacff. ;  Saty-  Hipparchildc*  Kirb. 

ridi  Staint.  I.imaeiformcs  (pars)  Xewin. 

Papilione*  nymphnlcs  gemmati  Wien.  Verz.  Fureulac  Uuen. 

Fluttering  like  some  vain,  painted  butterfly 
From  glailc  to  glade  along  the  forest  path. 

AnsoLD.—  T7ic  Li'jht  >\f  Asia, 

Imago.  Butterflies  of  medium  size.  Head  of  moderate  size ;  front  tumid,  protu- 
berant Indow;  antetiune  Inserted  in  a  common,  transverse  hollow,  separating  the  front 
from  the  vertex,  very  slender,  scaled,  straight,  as  long  as.  or  longer  than  the  abdomen, 
consisting  of  about  :«-4.'i  joints,  the  limits  of  the  elnb  ill-dctlned,  occupying  from 
-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  apex  in  a  gradually  enlarging  area;  palpi  slender,  the 
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clothing  nearly  all  in  a  vertical  plane,  giving  It  the  appearance  of  considerable  com- 
pression. 

Thorax  moderately  slender,  compressed,  upper  surface  greatly  vaulted,  especially  In 
the  middle;  anterior  sides  of  mesosentcllum  slightly  hollowed,  forming  together 
about  a  right  angle ;  posterior  curve  the  sometimes  angulatcd  arc  of  a  circle  a  little 
beyond  the  centre  of  which  is  the  apex  of  the  piece.  Mctascutcllum  having  nearly 
as  great  a  superior  as  a  posterior  face,  and  forming  a  transverse  piece,  al>out  twice  a« 
broad  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  distance  of  the  posterior  angles  of  the  metascuta 
apart.    Metascuta  moderate,  protuberant  In  the  middle  Iwlow. 

Fore  wings  produced  somewhat  at  the  apex  to  a  well  rounded  angle,  generally 
slightly  full  at  the  outer  border,  wblctl  is  seldom  angnlated  or  even  wavy;  costal 
nervure  greatly  swollen  at  the  base  (in  all  American  genera),  terminating  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border;  Brat  Mid  generally  also  the  second  superior 
branches  of  the  subcostal  nervnre  arising  just  before  the  apex  of  the  cell,  the  other 
two  at  some  distance  beyond;  the  inferior  branches  are  much  as  in  the  Nymphalinae: 
dlscoldal  cell  usually  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  closed  by  distinct  vein*.: 
median  nervure  often  swollen  at  the  base,  the  branches  equidistant,  the  first  arising  at 
the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  last  at  Its  tip,  which  curves  toward  the  snlRostal  nervules; 
suhmcdian  nervure  sometimes  swollen  at  the  base  ;  internal  nervure  wanting.  Hind 
wings  not  greatly  smaller  than  the  fore  wings,  broadly  rounded,  generally  without 
tails,  angles,  or  more  than  slight  crennlatlons ;  inner  border  forming  a  gutter  for  the 
reception  of  the  abdomen:  costal  nervure  terminating  atalmnt  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  costal  border;  subcostal  nervure  taking  Its  rise  apparently  as  a  dependent 
of  the  costal  nervure  (not  so  conspicuously  so  in  Oeneis).  its  lower  branch  curving 
strongly  at  base  toward  the  median ;  cell  closed  by  a  slender  vein,  connecting  the 
lower  subcostal  ncrvule  just  beyond  its  initial  curve  to  the  last  branch  of  the  median 
at  its  curve,  directed  outward  from  the  subcostal  toward  the  median  uervule;  the 
branches  of  the  median  nervure  arise  further  from  the  l>ase  of  the  wing  than  the 
Corres|K>ndlng  ones  of  the  subcostal  nervnre,  the  terminal  one  curving  to  receive  the 
vein  closing  the  cell:  submediau  nervure  terminating  at  the  anal  angle;  Internal  ner- 
vure terminating  at  altout  the  middle  of  the  inner  Irarder.* 

Forelegs  very  small,  variable  in  division  and  armature;  the  male  tarsi  consist  of 
a  single  joint,  sometimes  divided  by  sutures  into  from  three  to  live  unarmed  articula- 
tions; In  the  female  they  are  divided  into  four  or  five  joints,  sometimes  unarmed, 
sometimes  with  apical  spurs  and  sometimes  with  scattered  spines  only.  Male  alsloml- 
nal  appendages  :  upper  organ  provided  with  a  hook  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  centrum 
ami  generally  as  long  a"  or  longer  than  the  clasps;  also,  with  a  pair  of  slender,  taper- 
ing, backward  directed  appendages  on  the  sides ;  clasps  pretty  long  and  slender,  lit  least 
four  times  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  on  the  apical  half  and  generally  becoming  very 
slender. 

Egg.  Subsphcrical.  flattened  at  the  base,  ami  rounded,  though  usually  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  summit;  the  sides  full  ami  broadest  below  the  middle,  usually  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  half ;  covered  either  with  very  inconspicuous  cells  or  with  very 
numerous,  delicate,  longitudinal  ribs  ;  surface  minutely  granulose.  Micropyle  com- 
posed of  minute  angular  cells.  Increasing  a  little  In  size  outwardly  and  separated  by 
delicate  raised  linen. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Abdomen  tapering  very  slightly  and  regularly  from  in  front 
backward,  the  last  segment  often  showing  little  or  no  sign  of  its  sul>sequent  bifurcation. 
Body  furnished  above,  on  either  side,  cither  with  two  rows,  or  witli  a  double  row,  of 
clubbed  appendages,  one  placed  anteriorly  and  one  posteriorly  on  each  segment;  the 
sides  with  another  row,  formed  of  a  single  appendage,  placed  centrally  above  the 
spiracles  of  each  segment,  and.  beneath,  another  double  row,  its  members  not  quite  in 
a  line— all  seated  on  papillae. 

•  A  very  anuinalousdUtriluitionof  the  veins  margins,  is  shown  by  Wood-Mason  to  occur 
of  the  fore-wing,  Isjth  at  the  c<>*tai  ami  inner     in  the  Indian  genu*.  I'arantirrbMM. 
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Mature  caterpillar.  Head  well  rounded,  smaller  than  the  largest  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, although  not  always  of  a  less  size  thau  the  first  thoracic  segment,  with  no  pro- 
tuberances, excepting  at  the  summit,  which  sometimes  hears  on  either  side  a  long, 
straight,  conical  horn.  Body  nearly  or  quite  cylindrical,  largest  at  or  in  advance 
of  the  middle,  tapering  more  or  less  toward  either  end ;  the  terminal  segment  longi- 
tudinally forked,  each  fork  extending  backward  as  a  conical  projection,  often  of 
considerable  length.  Legs  and  prolegs  short  but  not  very  stout.  Surface  of  the  body 
profusely  studded  with  papillae,  each  giving  rise  to  a  very  short  hair;  ornamented  with 
longitudinal  colored  bands,  some  of  which  are  frequently  composed  of  oblique  dashes, 
one  to  a  segment.  The  segments  an?  cut  by  transverse  incisions,  usually  Into  six 
sections,  the  front  one  the  largest,  the  last  incision  frequently  obscure. 

Chrysalis  Head  scarcely  at  all  or  but  little  produced  in  front ;  the  anterior  curve 
of  the  thorax  very  high;  ocellar  prominences  often  not  at  all  pronounced.  Abdomen 
broadly  rounded,  not  deeply  separated  from  the  thorax,  the  lower  surface  of  the  body 
nearly  straight,  slightly  anil  broadly  curved;  the  whole  body  well  rounded,  with  few 
or  no  tnl»ercles  excepting  the  slight  projections  at  base  of  wings;  edges  of  the  wings 
very  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  body  and  not  at  all  thickened  at  the  bonier, 
but  geuerally  carinate  from  the  wing  tubercle  backward. 

Characteristics  of  the  group.  The  butterflies  of  this  subfamily  pre- 
sent among  Xymphalidac  a  very  distinctive  appearance.  Their  sombre 
hues,  almost  always,  and  in  eastern  North  America  invariably,  inclining 
to  dark  brown  ;  their  markings,  mostly  confined  to  round  ocellated  spots 
upon  the  under  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  upper  surface,  near  and 
parallel  to  the  outer  border  (oftenest  occuring  in  the  lower  subcostal  and 
lower  median  interspaces)  ;  together  with  the  delicate  texture  of  the 
membrane  of  the  wings,  the  suppleness  of  the  nervures,  which  arc  usually 
inflated  at  the  base  (a  character,  however,  not  found  in  some  exotic 
genera  and  shared  by  some  genera  in  neighboring  subfamilies)  ;  and  the 
excessive  atrophy  of  the  fore  legs  in  the  males — all  combine  to  separate 
these  insects  from  those  of  any  other  large  group. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  sombre  markings  in  this  group 
arc  instances  of  protective  resemblance,  the  under  surface  of  the  hind 
wings  being  marbled  or  mottled  with  darker  and  lighter  colors,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  the  insect  very  difficult  to  see  when  alighted,  for  instance, 
upon  a  gray  nick.  That  this  is  ita  purpose  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the 
invariable  habit  of  insect*  of  this  subfamily  to  alight  with  closed  wings, 
showing  only  their  under  surface,  but  their  very  common  trick  of  imme- 
diately dropping  the  front  wings  into  concealment  between  the  hinder 
pair,  and  also  of  tipping  over  to  one  side  and  resting  in  a  half  reclining 
posture,  the  gray  wing  against  the  gray  rock. 

The  caterpillars  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  bifurcation 
of  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body,  shared  with  us  only  by  the  genus 
Chlorippc;  they  arc  almost  invariably — with  us,  always,  so  far  as  is 
known — clothed  only  with  a  short  but  coarse  pubescence  arising  from 
papillae  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  shagreened  appearance  to  the  skin,*  and 

•  Buisduval  describes  the  hairs  on  the  IkmIv  of  one  species  as  bllitl. 
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longitudinally  striped  with  continuous  or  broken  hands  of  color.  Distant 
rightly  considers  this  a  form  of  protective  coloring,  and  even  looks  upon  the 
forked  tail  as  in  some  measure  protective,  and  on  this  type  of  larva  as  a 
"very  primitive  form."    He  remarks  (Khop.  Mai.,  37)  : 

Dr.  Wcismann  lias  made  the  most  profound  and  philosophical  study  of  larval  char- 
acters, principally  as  found  in  the  Sphingldac,  a  family  which  strongly  exhibits  more 
or  less  specialized  larval  marking*.  He  considers  the  oldest  Sphinx  larvae  as  being 
without  markings  and  probably  protected  only  by  adaptive  coloration  and  a  lar«e 
caudal  horn.  etc.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  bifid  tails  of  the  Satyrinae  fulfil  an 
analogous  protective  function  with  this  caudal  horn  In  the  Sphingldac.  .  .  With  the  next 
stage  of  Sphlngid  evolution,  where  the  larvae  have  become  longitndinaly  striped,  we 
may  almost  apply  Dr.  Weisinaun's  very  words  to  the  Satyrinae. — "The  caterpillars 
thus  marked  must  have  been  best  hidden  on  those  plants  In  which  an  arrangement  of 
parallel  linear  parts  predominated  :  and  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  at  this  period 
most  of  the  larvae  of  the  Sphingidae  lived  on  or  among  such  plants  (grasses)." 

The  caterpillars  eat  slowly  and  are  very  long  in  attaining  matur- 
ity ;  and  as  the  egg  and  chrysalis  states  are  usually  longer  than  common, 
the  sjveeies  of  this  group  are  almost  without  exception  single  brooded, 
and,  in  the  genus  Oeneis,  some  species  are  supposed  to  take  two  years  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  growth.  So  far  as  known,  the  larvae  feed  only  on 
grasses  and  sedges.*  It  is  probable  that  the  larvae  of  nearly  all  the 
species  hibernate ;  this  is  known  or  presumed  to  be  the  case  in  all  our 
own  species.  M.  Marloy  who  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  in  finding 
the  caterpillars  of  the  European  species  than  any  one  else,  obtained  them 
all  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May.  J 

In  this  subfamily  are  found  some  curious  and  instructive  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  pupation  among  the  Nymphalidac,  a  family,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  susi>end  themselves  by  the  hinder  extremity  during  the 
chrysalis  state.  In  certain  European  species,  whose  transformations 
were  first  studied  by  M.  Marloy,  the  caterpillar  goes  beneath  the  ground 
to  pupate  and  forming  a  large  oval  cocoon  or  cell,  composed  of  grains  of 
earth  connected  by  a  little  silk,  undergoes  its  transformations  therein  with- 
out suspending  or  attaching  itself  in  any  way  whatever.  In  one  of  our 
Species  of  Oeneis,  sis  will  be  seen  further  on,  we  have  an  even  more 
extreme  case.  In  another  European  species,  Melanargia  galathea,  as 
Mr.  II.  \V.  Bates  informs  me,  Messrs.  Ilellins  and  Buckler  have  found 
the  chrysalis  lying  on  the  ground  between  stems  of  grass,  the  shrivelled 
skin  of  the  larva  remaining  attached  to  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  chrys- 
alis. Both  Boisduval  and  Duponchel  give  a  similar  account  of  it.  but 
Hubner  represents  it  as  suspended.    Mr.  Edwards  has  recently  bred  the 


•  The  only  exception  known  to  nie  la  the 
Kuropeau  (.'oenonympha  tiphon,  the  cater- 
pillar of  which  ix  paid  by  Merrill  to  feed  on 
Rhyuchoapora,  one  of  the  C'yperaceae. 

t"  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  Ft.  vii,  2(3.7  ( 183S).  Prltt- 


wlts  also  states  (Stett.  ent.  zelt.,  xxil)  Hint 
ull  European  species,  except  two.  probably  or 
certainly  winter  In  the  larval  stage,  and  Uieac 
exceptional  insect*,  curiously  enough,  arc  al- 
most the  only  ones  which  are  double-brooded. 
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8|>ecics  in  this  country  from  s(>ecimcns  sent  over  and  had  an  experience 
similar  to  that  of  Messrs.  llellins  and  Buckler,  of  which  he  will  doubtless 
soon  publish  the  detaUs.  But  besides  this  insect,  we  now  know  of  at 
least  eight  EurojMmn  species,  mostly  referred  to  Satyrus  but  some  to 
Kpinephclc  and  Pararge  as  well,  the  chrysalids  of  which  are  not  suspended  ; 
and  so  far  as  yet  appears  these  all  belong  to  the  section  of  Satyrinae 
which  have  vertically  ribbed  eggs.  Most  of  the  species,  however,  whose 
transformations  arc  known,  suspend  themselves  after  the  manner  of  other 
Xymphalidae. 

The  butterflies  may  be  further  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  flight, 
which  is  of  a  feeble,  wavering,  dancing  character  and  not  long  sustained ; 
neither  do  the  insect*  rise  far  above  the  ground.*  Wallace,  in  writing  of 
the  species  found  on  the  Amazons,  says  he  does  not  "remember  to  have 
ever  seen  any  species  rise  four  feet  from  the  earth,  while  the  greater 
number  of  them  do  not  exceed  as  many  inches"  (Trans.  Ent.  soc.  Loud., 
(2)  ii :  2U1)."  They  are  shade-loving  insects.  "They  chiefly  affect  the 
glades  and  lanes  of  the  woods,  Insing  not  often  seen  in  the  clearing  ;  some- 
times however  they  come  into  our  gardens  of  a  morning,  but  then  they  fly 
along  close  to  the  ground,  beneath  the  shrubs  and  in  the  shelter  of  the 
fence,  as  if  shade  were  more  congenial  than  sunshine.  Perhaps  as  there 
is  a  correspondence  and  a  harmony  in  all  the  divine  works,  there  may  be 
a  reference  to  these  retiring  habits  in  the  dull  tints  common  to  the  tribe 
and  the  want  of  those  glowing  colors  so  general  among  butterflies 
(Go— e,  Alab.,  55-51}).  Some  genera  of  the  allied  Morphinae,  found  in 
S.  America,  are  said  by  Wallace  (loc.  cit.)  to  be  "truly  crepuscular, 
never  flying  by  day  except  when  disturbed,  but  appearing  to  be  volunta- 
rily active  only  for  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset ; 
they  remain  hid  during  the  day  in  the  gloomiest  shades  of  the  forest." 
Thwaites  also,  speaking  of  the  subtropical  Satyriuae,  says  (Moore,  Lep. 
Ceylon,  i  :13)  that  "their  movements  are  more  lively  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening  during  their  amatory  gambols"  ?  and  Xieeville  remarks  (Butt. 
India,  i:  104)  that  the  hundred  or  more  species  of  Mycalesis  "seldom 
take  flight  unless  disturbed,  except  toward  evening." 

In  certain  features  the  Satyrinac  show  some  curious  resemblances  to  the 
llesj>cridae,  a  group  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  it  among  butter- 
flies. The  eggs  of  the  ribbed  species  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Hes- 
pcridi  in  general  appearance  ;  the  caterpillar  at  birth  has  a  similarly  large 
and  striking  head,  and  occasionally  the  terminal  segments  of  the  body 
are  armed  with  much  longer  cuticular  appendages  than  elsewhere,  a 
common  feature  among  the  Pamphilidi ;  the  mature  cateqrillar  is  sluggish 

•  Mr.  Trillion  says  ho  hai>  "noticed  that  MM  greater  power*  of  flight  and  a  inure 
those  species  w  hich  do  not  possess  the  basal  robust  structure  generally.*'  Rhop.  Alt.  Atistr. 
Inflation  of  the  nervures  of  the  furewiiigs  pos-  UB. 
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in  motion,  with  a  somewhat  flattened  Wily  and  short  prolegs,  giving  a 
limaciform  body,  which  is  clothed  with  pile  only  ;  the  chrysalis  is  unusually 
rounded  and  occasionally  is  not  8iiei>ended,  and  the  imago  often  has  an 
oblique  patch  of  raised  hairs  or  scales  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore- 
wings  concealing  the  androconia,  which  remind  one  strongly  of  the  similar 
stigma  one  often  finds  in  the  Pamphilidi.  That  these  peculiarities  have 
some  phyletic  meaning  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  but  they  shoidd  not  be 
allowed  to  overshadow  or  in  any  way  to  conceal  the  great  body  of  charac- 
teristics by  which  this  group  forms  a  part  of  the  great  and  varied  family 
Xymphalidae. 

Allusion  ha«  just  been  made  to  the  androconia  or  male  scales  occurring 
sometimes  in  this  subfamily  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Kuploeinae  and  the 
Argynnidi  this  is  the  only  group  of  Xymphalidae  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently present ;  and  so  far  as  known  they  possess  here  the  uniform  char- 
acter of  exceedingly  attenuated  scales  with  a  tasselled  tip.  They  by  no 
means  occur  in  all  genera,  and  sometimes  show  no  external  sign  of  their 
presence ;  they  are  generally  found  upon  the  upjKjr  surface  of  the  front 
wings,  and  often  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  stigma.  In  some  Asiatic 
species,  according  to  Thwaites  (Moore,  Lep.  Ceylon,  i:  13)  they  are 
present  as  "a  pair  of  curious  pencils  of  hair  which  each  lie  within  a  fold  of 
the  upper  wing,  and  which  arc  capable  of  Wing  spread  out  radiately  dur- 
ing the  insect's  flight."  1  am  not  aware  that  any  odor  has  been  detected 
in  any  of  them ;  I  have  been  able  to  detect  none  in  our  two  s|>ecies  of 
Oeneis.    About  half  of  our  species  possess  no  androconia. 

Some  instructive  memoranda  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Edwards  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  early  stages  of  our  Satyrids  in  the  Canadian  entom- 
ologist, xv  :  68,  based  on  his  extensive  knowledge  through  breeding.  The 
facts  there  brought  forward  show  that  the  arrangement  of  the  genera  com- 
monly adopted  in  Europe  is  altogether  unnatural,  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  it,  founded  solely  upon  a  few  characters  drawn  from  the  neurntion  of 
the  wings ;  an  excellent  opportunity  for  inaugurating  a  new  and  more 
substantial  classification  is  now  open  to  the  general  student. 

Little  is  known  of  the  enemies  of  the  iSatyrinac.  The  sluggish  habits  of 
the  caterpillar  must  subject  them  to  hymenopterous  attacks,  against  which 
they  have  only  their  nocturnal  life  to  guard  them,  for  nearly  without  excep- 
tion, thev  feed  exclusively  by  niffht.  The  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Oeneis 
with  their  peculiar  habitats  are  known  to  be  specially  subject  to  such  insect 
foes.  The  butterflies  with  their  gentle  flight,  almost  always  in  or  near 
shrubbery,  are  also  specially  subject,  one  would  think,  to  attack  by  birds. 
And  Gentry  tells  us  that  he  has  often  found  them  in  the  stomachs  of  nidi 
birds  as  the  night  hawk  (Chordciles  virginianus),  the  Acadian  flycatcher 
(Empidonax  aeadicus),  the  wood  pewee  (Contopus  virens),  and  the  scarlet 
tanager  ( Pirangra  rubra ) . 
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Geographical  distribution  This  subfamily  is  more  widely  spread 
over  the  globe  than  any  other  similar  group  of  butterflies,  being  universally 
present  wherever  butterflies  oeeur.  Though,  with  the  allied  Morphinae 
(which  perhaps  should  not  be  separated  from  them  even  with  a  subfamily 
valuation),  it  is  representee!  in  the  tropics  of  America  by  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  of  its  class,  its  members  extend  to  polar  colds 
ami  alpine  summits,  and  embrace  several  genera  |>eculiar  to  such  regions. 
Yet  wherever  they  occur  the  Satyrinae  can  be  recognized  by  their  peculiar 
facies,  and  have  nowhere  lost  their  characteristic  flight  and  habits. 

Not  only  in  New  Kngland,  but  in  the  whole  of  eastern  North  America 
they  arc  very  poorly  represented  ;  indeed  only  about  half  a  dozen  species 
are  found  in  the  larger  region  which  do  not  occur  in  New  Kngland,  and 
they  form,  in  either  case,  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the  butterfly  fauna;  in 
western  North  America  they  are  a  little  more  abundant,  but  even  there  bear 
no  such  relation  to  the  general  fauna  as  they  do  in  Europe,  where  they  com- 
|M)se  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  fauna  and  are  relatively  more  than  four 
times  a*  numerous  as  in  New  Kngland.  It  should  be  further  noted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Kuropean  fauna  belongs  to  the  first  section  of  the  family  as 
divided  in  this  work  ;  while  in  eastern  North  America  the  larger  number 
belongs  to  the  second  section.  Moreover  two  of  the  eastern  genera  belonging 
to  the  first  section,  the  only  two  represented  in  New  Kngland  by  more  than 
a  single  species,  arc  either  common  to  New  Kngland  and  Europe  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Pacific  slope  of  America  on  the  other,  or  arc  represented 
by  very  closely  allied  genera  :  so  far  as  known,  the  other  genera  (of  the 
second  section)  do  not  occur  in  the  western  part  of  America,  but  arc  more 
nearly  allied  to  subtropical  forms  ; — with  one  exception,  Satyrodes,  which 
seems  somewhat  unique. 

Two  out  of  the  sixteen  recognizable  fossil  remains  of  butterflies  belong  to 
this  subfamily,  ami  both  of  these  come  from  the  same  beds  in  the  south  of 
France;  both,  too,  though  lndonging  to  different  genera,  are  much  more 
closely  allied  to  existing  Indian  forms  than  to  any  now  living  in  Kurope — 
a  fact  which  excites  more  interest  from  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
these  insects  in  the  Kurope  of  to-day.  One  of  these  fossils  indeed,  Lcthites 
revnesii,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  one  of  our  New  Kngland  species,  Knodin 
portlandin,  than  to  any  of  the  living  Kuropean  Satyrinae. 

Tut,h  of  g,  ner<i  of  Satyrinae.  based  on  the  r>i<j. 


*urlaec  dintim-Uy  furnished  with  vertical  ril*. 

Kill*  stoat,  thicken*-*!  ul  intervals,  more  or  less  Irregular  Ocneis. 

UIIm  delicate,  nearly  uniform  imtl  regular  Cereyonis. 

Surface  not  vertically  riblied. 

Reticulation  Inconspicuous;  egg  distinctly  broader  than  high. 

Surface  completely  smooth  Knodla. 

.Surf arc  faintly  ami  very  delicately  reticulate  Satyrodes. 

Uctieulation  not  iiicuiisplcuou-. :  egg  almost  globular. 

Cells  of  reticulation  a-  large  oil  the  lower  a*  on  the  upper  half  of  .  .NeonympliH. 

Colli  of  reticulation  larger  on  Upper  than  on  lower  half  of  egg  CNsIa 
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Table  of  genera,  bated  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

.Summit  of  head  regularly  rounded,  without  tubercles;  appendage*  of  body  strongly  bent. 

Appendage*  of  the  body  very  short,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  segment*  Oenels. 

A ppc minxes  of  IhhIv  long,  much  longer  than  the  segment*  CercyonU. 

Each  side  of  head  i>unnouute<{  by  n  rounded  tulterele;  appendage*  of  IkkIv  straight. 

Ap|>eu<lag«'N  of  auterlor  half  of  body  short,  not  one-third  the  length  of  the  segments. 

Appendages  of  a  few  terminal  segments  no  longer  than  the  segments....  Satyrodea. 
Appendages  of  a  few  terminal  segments  twiee  as  long  as  the  segments. ..Neonympha. 
Appendages  of  anterior  half  of  the  IkmIv  long,  nearly  or  i|ulte  as  long  as  the  segment*. 

Head  with  alight  conical  coronal  tutssrclcs  Knodla, 

Head  with  prominent  globular  coronal  tubercles  Clssla. 


TaMe  of  genera,  baaed  oh  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Body  stout,  not  greatly  constricted  liehind  the  entire  head. 

Body  longitudinally  and  conspicuously  striped  with  broken  bands ;  width  of  head  about  half 

the  greatest  width  of  the  body  Oenels. 

Body  longitudinally  and  inconspicuously  striped  with  continuous  bands;  head  nearly  a» 

broad  as  greatest  width  of  IkmIv  Cercyonla. 

Body  slender,  U|ierlng  forward  to  form  a  I i     i  1 1 y  constricted  neck;  head  crowned  with  sum- 
mit tulM-rcles. 

Summit  tubercles  of  head  large,  conical,  tapering,  nearly  as  high  as  rest  of  head. 

Head  stout  and,  including  tuttercle*.  half  as  in.!,  again  as  broad  Knodla. 

Head  slender  and,  including  tulterclcs,  twice  as  high  as  broad  Satyrodc*. 

Summit  tubercle*  of  head  slight  and  inconspicuous  (in  New  England  species). 

Larger  papillae  of  head  distant  and  scattered  Neonympha. 

Larger  papillae  of  head  closely  crowded  together  Clssla. 


Table  of  genera,  batted  on  the  chrytalit. 

Thorax  regularly  rounded ;  head  not  prominent,  its  anterior  and  Inferior  surfaces  not  forming  less 
than  a  right  angle. 

Cremaster  abrcvlated,  without  hookleU  Oenels. 

Cremaster  normal  Cercyonla. 

Thorax  regularly  rounded ;  head  thrust  forward,  it*  anterior  and  inferior  surface*  forming  less 
than  a  right  angle. 
AlMlomen  destitute  of  longitudinal  carinae. 

Front  of  head  entire  between  the  oecllar  tulicrclci. 

Abdomen  tapering  rapidly,  beyond  the  wing  cases  much  shorter  than  thcy.Enodla. 
Abdomen  tapering  gradually,  beyond  the  wing  cases  a*  long  as  they  . .  .Satyr ode* 

Front  of  head  distinctly  einarginate  bet  ween  the  oecllar  tut>erc]es  Neonympha. 

AlMlomen  with  a  pair  of  distinct  longitudinal  carinae  Clssla. 


Table  of  genera,  based  on  the  imago. 

Antennae  gradually  lucrassalcd on  the  apical  third  or  fourth. 

Eye*  naked  , 

Eye*  pilose. 

Spines  of  middle  tibiae  infrequent ;  antennae  composed  of  more  than  forty  joint*  

Enodla. 

Spines  of  middle  tibiae  very  numerous;  antennae  composed  of  less  than  thirtv-slx 

joint*  

Antennae  gradually  incrassated  from  just  beyond  the 

Costal  nervure  of  fore  wing*  scarcely  tumid  at  the  base;  hind  wings  considerably  elon- 
gated Oenels. 

Costal  nervure  of  fore  wings  very  tumid  at  the  base;  hind  wings  well  rounded. 

Antennae  composed  of  less  than  forty  joints;  outer  border  of  hind  wing*  more 

rounded  than  in  fore  wings  Neonympha. 

Antennae  composed  of  more  than  forty  joints;  outer  border  of  fore  and  Mad 
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SECTION  I. 

Egg  vertically  riblxxl  and  cross-lined.  Caterpillar  at  birth  with  bent  articular  appen- 
dages  ami  a  head  uniformly  rounded  above.  Mature  caterpillar  comparatively  stout, 
with  a  hMd  not  much  or  not  at  all  larger  than  the  segments  behind  it,  and  with  no 
summit  tubercles.  Chrysalis  with  a  regularly  rounded  mesonotum  and  the  head  not 
prominent.  Imago  with  lower  extremity  of  cell  of  fore  wins  strongly  extended  out* 
ward:  base  of  middle  median  nervule  of  hind  wing  sc  arcely  if  at  all  nearer  the  outer 
than  the  Inner  nervule. 

Grvkka:  Oeneia,  Cercyonis. 


OEXEIS  HtJBNER. 

ik'iieis  nabn.,  Syst.  vent.  Ix-k.  sehtnett.,  .V<     Chtonobas  Boisd..  Icon.  hist.  Up.  Eur.,  182 
(WW).  (1*32). 

ryi*.—PapUio  noma  Etper. 


We  are  tougher,  brother. 
Than  you  can  put  u»  to't. 

Suakksi'kakk. —  mntrr'*  Tale. 

In  lonely  wastes 
When  next  the  sunshine  makes  them  beautiful, 
Guy  troops  of  butterflies  shall  light  to  drink 
At  the  replenished  hollows  of  the  roek. 

Bhyant. — A  Rain  Dream. 

Imago  (52 :  C).  Head  small.  tufted  with  longer  and  shorter,  pretty  equally  distri- 
buted hairs;  front  full,  curving  on  every  side,  protuberant  in  the  middle  below,  nar- 
rower than  the  eye.  perhaps  broader  than  high,  terminating  rather  squarely  above  at 
the  anterior  base  of  the  antennae;  lower  edge  rather  abrupt,  pretty  well  rounded; 
vertex  very  short,  transverse,  somewhat  protuberant,  the  posterior  edge  slightly  con- 
vex, the  anterior  concave  at  the  sides,  convex  in  the  middle;  Hanks  moderately  full; 
upper  Inmlcr  of  the  eye  scarcely  angnlated  opposite  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vertex. 
Eyes  of  moderate  size,  pretty  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  -lightly  in  advance  of 
the  middle  of  the  head,  in  a  deep,  broad  pit  disconnecting  the  front  and  vertex,  the 
interior  bases  of  the  antennae  meeting  each  other;  composed  of  from  thirty -seven  to 
thirty-nine  joints ;  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  very  gradually  ami  constantly 
'uuTea-dng  in  size  from  about  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  mark  any  portion 
as  the  club;  the  last  four  joints  diminish  slightly  in  size,  terminating  In  an  abrupt  cone; 
the  apical  half  is  cylindrical,  scarcely  depressed  and  minutely  carinate  along  the  under 
surface.  Palpi  slender,  aliout  twice  as  long  as  the  eye.  the  apical  joint  one-fourth  as 
long  as  the  middle  joint :  profusely  clothed  beneath  with  long,  above  with  short  hairs, 
all  placed  In  a  vertical  plane,  excepting  a  few  near  the  base,  which  tend  in  a  lateral 
direction. 

Protlioracic  IoIk-s  very  small,  wedge-shaped,  narrowing  downwards,  twice  as  broad 
a-  high,  and  upon  the  summit  less  than  half  as  long  as  high,  of  the  same  height  ami  of 
the  same  length  throughout,  excepting  that  the  lateral  ends  are  well  rounded  off. 
Patagia  not  very  larsre.  but  little  convex,  the  posterior  scarcely  longer  than  the  de- 
scending lobe:  both  broad  and  pretty  broadly  rounded. 

Fore  wliiir*  (  38 :  ."0  somewhat  produced  at  the  apex  and  abbreviated  at  the  lower  outer 
ansle:  costal  border  a  little  convex  at  base  and  tip.  but  between  them  nearly  straight: 
outer  in.rder  but  slightly  convex  above  the  middle  median  nervule;  below  that  receding 
strongly  :  inner  border  straight.    Costal  ncrvure  not  very  much  swollen,  diminishing 
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very  regularly  and  gradually  In  fulness,  terminating  a  little  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
cell ;  subcostal  nervure  with  its  second  superior  branch  originating  l»elween  the  base 
of  the  first  branch  and  the  apex  of  the  cell;  the  discoidal  cell  three-fifths  the  length  of 
the  wing  and  rHtlier  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad  ;  median  and  submcdian 
nervures  not  enlarged  at  the  base.  Hind  wings  unusually  long.  In  particular  produced 
in  the  subcostal  region;  costal  border  very  gently  convex  next  the  base,  straight 
beyond  until  near  the  tip ;  outer  border  strongly  but  not  regularly  convex  ;  inner  border 
a  little  and  pretty  regularly  convex.  Subcostal  nervure  following  for  a  short  distance 
the  lower  margin  of  the  costal  nervure;  the  veinlet  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median 
nervure  beyond  its  last  divarication  and  the  subcostal  nervure  as  far  beyond  Its  last 
divarication  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  cell;  the  branches  of  the  median  nervure 
originate  scarcely  further  from  the  base  than  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  sub- 
costal nervure.  The  whole  under  surface  of  both  wings  Is  furnished  with  hairs  as 
Well  as  scales. 

Androconla  very  slender  and  elongated,  broadest  at  the  extreme,  rounded  base, 
tapering  to  beyond  the  middle  and  terminating  in  a  thread  emitting  lateral  threadlets, 
apically  expanded  and  as  long  as  the  extreme  width  of  the  lamina.  The  androconla 
occur  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  wings. 

All  the  legs  very  hairy.  Fore  legs  minute,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  about  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  scarcely  longer  than  the  tibiae,  consisting  in  the  female 
of  the  joints,  of  which  the  ttrst  occupies  the  basal  half,  the  >eeond,  third  and  fourth 
are  equal  and  the  fifth  a  mere  minute  conical  projection:  in  the  male  the  second  to 
fourth  joints  coalesce ;  leg  wholly  unarmed  in  the  male  excepting  by  the  long  concealing 
hairs,  which  do  not  expand  laterally;  but  in  the  female  both  tibia  and  tarsi  arc  supplied 
with  a  few  very  minute  and  very  slender  spines  scattered  irregularly  over  the  upper 
surface,  but  mostly  on  the  sides  and  never  at  the  tip  of  the  joints.  Middle  tibiae  four- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tibiae  furnished  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface 
with  a  row  of  forward  and  slightly  outward  directed  short  spines,  terminating  at  the 
apex  iu  a  longer  spur;  upper  surface  with  a  few  very  short  scattered  spines;  first  joint 
of  tarsi  fully  equal  to  the  three  succeeding  together,  which  are  about  equal  but  decrease 
in  length  successively,  the  fifth  a.s  long  as  the  second;  all  furnished  with  a  row  of 
short,  forward  directed  spines  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface ;  between  the  rows 
many  others,  varying  in  length  and  Irregularly  placed;  claws  well  curved  throughout, 
pretty  slender,  rather  bluntly  pointed ;  pulvillus  small,  longer  than  broad, of  nearly 
equal  breadth:  paronychia  forming  on  each  side  of  the  foot  a  slender,  delicately  taper- 
ing and  pointed  ribbon,  shorter  than  the  claw. 

Upper  organ  of  the  alMiominal  appendages  stout,  but  slightly  curved,  rapidly  nar- 
rowing at  the  base  of  the  hook;  the  latter  strongly  and  equally  compressed,  a  little 
curved, aw  long  as  the  centrum,  bluntly  pointed  at  the  tip;  sides  of  the  centrum  liearing. 
near  the  base  of  the  hook,  a  single  slender,  tapering,  compressed,  slightly  arcuate, 
backward  directed  appendage,  fully  half  as  long  a.s  the  h<M.k ;  clasps  rather  stont, 
bullate,  of  about  the  length  of  the  upper  organ  on  the  basal  half,  almut  one-third  as 
broad  as  the  entire  length,  beyond  the  middle  rapidly  narrowing,  so  that  the  apical 
third  is  only  about  half  as  broad  as  the  base,  upper  edge  nearly  straight,  Up  broadly 
rounded  or  truncate;  whole  blade  regularly  and  considerably  arcuate,  whether  viewed 
from  above  or  from  behind;  terminal  third  of  the  upper  edge  denticulate. 

Egg.  Spherico-ovate,  rather  higher  than  broad,  broadly  rounded  beneath,  above 
somewhat  flattened  but  also  well  rounded,  largest  at  about  the  middle  of  the  lowest 
three-fifths,  narrower  above  than  below;  sides,  from  very  near  the  l>ase  to  the  micro- 
pyle.  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  low  and  broad,  rounded,  sometimes  apically 
pinched,  Irregular  ribs,  often  zigzag  In  course,  not  always  exteudlng  the  whole  length, 
often  combining  in  different  parts  of  the  egg,  and  often  presenting  a  more  or  less 
beaded  appearance  from  the  transverse  wrinkles  or  slight  lines  which  traverse  the  egg 
transversely ;  next  the  base  the  ribs  sometimes  fade  away  into  pretty  large  granular 
elevations,  and  upon  the  summit  they  become  much  smaller  and  more  Irregular,  often 
having  a  somewhat  spiral  direction  as  they  approach  the  mlcropyle.    The  latter  is 
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composed  centrally  of  six  or  eight  radiating  cells,  together  fonninir  a  circle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  large  cells,  those  next  the  circle  pretty  regular,  the  outer  one* 
UURCr,  their  shorter  axes  turned  toward  the  centre. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  considerably  broader  than  the  body,*  appresscd  sperol- 
<lal  an<l  unifonnly  curved,  furnished  with  two  transverse  curving  rows  of  distant 
papillae  across  the  upper  half  of  the  face  and  a  few  below,  each  bearing  a  short  club- 
fthaped  liair.  liody  tapering  very  regularly  from  in  front  backward,  the  last  segment 
being  about  half  as  broad  as  the  flmt  and  distinctly  forked,  hut  in  a  different  manner 
with  each  species,  furnished  throughout  with  minute,  curved,  club-shaped  hairs  seated 
on  distant  ranged  papilllae.  viz.  i  on  the  thoracic  scgmciils  hi  laterodorsal.  lateral  and 
«upra.stlginatal  series,  one  to  a  segment  centrally  placed;  and  a  pair  of  infrastigmatal 
papillae;  on  the  abdominal  segments,  a  subdorsal  series,  anteriorly  placed:  a  supra- 
lateral  slightly  posterior;  a  snprastigmatal  slightly  anterior,  all  one  to  a  segment  :  and 
a  pair  of  infrastigmatal  papillae.  The  body  bears  straight  longitudinal  stripes  of 
varying  widths. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  small,  very  regularly  rounded  on  all  parts,  the  upper 
half  slightly  appresscd  or  not  quite  so  thic  k  as  the  lower  portion,  slightly  the  broadest 
next  the  upper  edge  of  the  ocellar  Held,  slightly  broader  than  high,  the  halves  scarcely 
separated  by  a  perceptible  notch  altove,  rather  full  in  the  lower  outer  region;  triangle 
reaching  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the  head,  the  base  a  little  concave,  twice  an 
high  as  broad,  the  sides  a  little  sinuous,  rapidly  tapering  at  the  summit,  depressed  in  a 
groove  but  little  distant  from  and  subparallel  to  the  suture  at  the  sides  ;  whole  head 
profusely  covered  with  minute  rounded  papillae,  each  giving  rise  to  a  very  short,  not 
very  delicate,  hair,  and  alternating  with  pretty  deep  rounded  punctulations ;  tlrst  joint 
of  antennae  mammiform,  second  exceedingly  short,  third  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
cylindrical,  scpiarely  docked ;  ocelli,  five  in  number,  four  forming  an  open  curve,  its 
convexity  forward,  one  being  placid  midway  between  the  uppermost  ami  lowermost 
and  the  remaining  one  crowded  between  the  lir»t  and  third,  counting  from  aliove;  the 
tlfth  is  placed  directly  behind  the  fourth,  which  is  as  far  from  it  as  from  the  second  ; 
the  third  larger  than  the  others,  which  are  equal ;  labium  scarcely  twice  as  broad 
as  long.  Its  angles  rounded,  excised  In  the  middle  of  the  front;  mandibles  very  small 
but  stout,  edges  smooth ;  maxillary  palpi  with  each  successive  joint  smaller  than  the 
previous. 

Body  plump,  cylindrical,  thickest  at  the  first  two  abdominal  segments,  narrowing 
gradually  behind,  a  little  more  rapidly,  although  still  very  gently,  in  front;  terminal 
segment  of  equal  breadth  and  length,  conical,  but  truncate,  the  apex  strongly  excised 
at  the  extremity  Of  a  deep  mcdio-dorsal  farrow  above,  the  apices  of  the  two  halves 
having  the  appearance  of  pretty  large  rounded  tubercles;  \nn\y  profusely  and  uni- 
fonnly covered  with  irregularly  distributed,  minute,  low,  conical  papillae,  each  giving 
rise  to  a  very  short,  equal,  not  very  delicate  hair;  spiracles  obovate.  fully  twice  as 
high  as  broad;  legs  rather  stout,  short,  conical,  especially  the  last  joint;  claw  rather 
small  and  slender,  scarcely  compressed,  somewhat  curved:  prolegs  short,  quite  stout. 

Chrysalis.  Short,  stout  and  high,  with  scarcely  any  prominences;  anteriorly  very 
high  and  abrupt,  scarcely  depressed  on  the  summit  of  the  thorax,  the  anterior  curve 
forming  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  anterior  surface;  very  slightly  hollowed 
between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  and  well  rounded  at  the  tip.  which  Is  nearly  as 
low  as  the  under  surface;  viewed  from  above  the  anterior  curve  is  broadly  rounded, 
rather  abruptly  shouldered  at  the  basal  wing  tubercle ;  beyond  that  parallel  and  nearly 
straight  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  when  the  body  tapers  witli  a  broad  curve,  the 
cremaster  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  it;  the  angle  between  the  front  and  summit 
of  the  head  rounded  off,  the  ocellar  prominences  very  little  pronounced ;  basal  wing 
tubercle  rather  large,  very  low.  irregular  and  blunt,  transversely  pinched  a  little; 
thorax  with  a  dorsal  line,  slightly  elevated  on  the  pronotum,  slightly  impressed  on  the 

•Sandberg  dencrilies  the  hind  of  the  young  body,  which  I  think  cannot  be  the  case  with 
Ontiit  bore  as  small  In  proportion  to  the     any  Oenett  at  birth. 
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nu-sonotuin.  and  raised  more  distinctly  on  the  inctanotum ;  crtmaster  very  short  and 
Inconspicuous,  wltliout  hooklets.  Body  rather  delicately  corrugated  with  frequent, 
tremulous,  slightly  impressed,  transverse  linen. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  genera  in  the  whole  butterfly  world,  aj>- 
pearing  only  in  alpine  and  arctie  or  subarctic  regions  :  inhospitable  regions, 
where  snow  lies  upon  the  ground  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year ; 
or,  as  Boisduval  remarks, — They  are  born  where  nature  expires  !  Yet  the 
genus  is  richly  endowed  with  sjK'cies  ;  until  recently  they  were  best  known 
in  the  highest  latitudes,  from  the  northernmost  parts  of  Kurope  and  all  but 
the  southernmost  parts  of  Labrador ;  one  species  has  been  long  known  as 
peculiar  to  the  Alps  of  central  Europe,  and  another  to  our  own  White 
Mountains  ;  ours  is,  however,  but  distantly  related  to  the  alpine  species,  much 
more  closely  to  another  (().  ocno)  common  to  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  recorded  species  has 
considerably  increased,  especially  from  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  our 
own  country  ;  one  species  also  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  and  two  others  are 
described  from  the  Andes  of  Chili,  but  it  is  asserted,  and  not  improbably 
with  justice,  that  the  latter  belong  to  a  distinct  genus.  Within  the 
region  embraced  in  this  work,  two  species  occur ;  one  is  confined  to  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  ami  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  ; 
the  other  belongs  to  subarctic  regions  of  both  worlds  but  occurs  in  one 
locality  in  New  England. 

The  Oeneides  are  somhrc  hucd  insects,  rather  more  sparsely  scaled  but 
more  hairy  than  their  allies,  of  nearly  uniform  brownish  and  ochraceous 
tints  above,  sometimes  marked  with  darker  ocellate  sjnds  in  the  outer  half 
of  the  wings,  especially  upon  the  under  surface;  beneath  they  are  more  or 
less  marbled  with  ashy  tints,  particularly  on  the  hind  wings,  which  have 
a  not  very  conspicuous  but  very  broad,  darker,  irregular  band  across  the 
middle.  The  cell  of  the  wings,  as  well  as  the  wings  themselves,  are  of 
uuusual  length  ;  other  structural  peculiarities  arc  the  very  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  club  of  the  antennae,  which  increases  almost  insensibly  in 
size  from  about  the  middle  of  the  antenna,  and  the  hairiness  of  the  legs  (to 
which  Westwood  calls  attention)  and  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings,  as 
if  for  much  needed  warmth. 

As  far  as  known  the  species  are  at  most  single  brooded,  and  in  several 
eases  it  is  presumed  that  two  years  are  necessary  for  the  complete  cyele. 
The  earliest  stages — egg  and  caterpillar  at  birth — arc  known  of  half  a  dozen 
spceics,  but  the  later  stages  of  the  caterpillar  and  of  the  pupa  of  only  one  or 
two.  Our  own  White  Mountain  species  is  the  best  known.  That  of  (). 
bore  has  been  described  by  Snndbcrg,  who  says  that  the  larva  is  very 
indolent,  and  when  handled  shrinks  and  remains  long  motionless,  which  is 
equally  true  of  O.  semidea.  O.  bore  hibernates  twice  as  caterpillar  and 
changes  to  chrysalis  in  May  in  the  winter  quarters  of  the  larva,  free,  in 
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sand,  between  mots  of  grass  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  appearing  on 
the  wing  in  June.  The  history  of  0.  rem  idea  is  probably  similar ;  but 
O.  jutta  requires  only  one  year  for  its  changes,  hibernating  as  a  full  grown 
caterpillar.  The  egg  of  Oeneis  is  provided  with  numerous  coarse  and 
wavy  longitudinal  ribs,  and  this  stage  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  The 
caterpillar  at  birth  has  a  large  head  and  a  regularly  and  considerably  taper- 
ing body  with  rather  brightly  colored  longitudinal  stripes  ;  sometimes  at 
least  it  hibernates  in  this  condition.  The  mature  larva  feeds  on  sedges  and 
grasses,  and  perhaps  on  .luncua,  has  a  smooth,  rounded  and  banded  head, 
the  last  segment  of  the  body  moderately  and  bluntly  forked,  and  the  sides 
and  back  regularly  ornamented  with  longitudinal  series  of  short  oblique 
stripes  ;  its  transformations  take  place  under  ground,  and  no  silk  or  scarcely 
more  than  a  thread  or  two  is  used  in  pupation.  The  chrysalis  is  stout, 
smooth,  without  prominences,  and  the  cremaster  destitute  of  hooklets ; 
in  the  case  of  O.  bore  it  lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks,  in  O.  scmidea 
probably  about  the  same. 


EXCURSUS  I— THE   WHITE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE, AS  A  HOME  FOR  BUTTERFLIES. 

On  the  path,  tttruight  out  of  the  rock  »l.le, 

Wherever  eould  thru*t 
.Some  burnt  »prnc  of  ItoUl  harriv  rock-flower 

Its  yellow  fat  e  up, 
For  the  prize  were  xreat  Juitterflic*  flghtinjr. 

Some  Ire  for  one  eup. 

Hkownixo.—  The  KHolifhman  in  Italy. 

There  is  no  spot  in  Xew  England  where  an  aurclian  can  obtain  such 
successful  results  in  a  brief  time  as  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  White 
Mountain  region.  Not  only  arc  many  butterflies  which  elsewhere  are 
rare,  or  abundant  only  in  very  restricted  localities,  to  be  obtained  here, 
but  they  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion,  more  than  making  amends  for  the 
less  favorable  weather  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with  collecting  in  moun- 
tainous localities.  From  the  latter  part  of  May  until  late  in  September 
one  is  always  rewarded  for  a  few  days'  collecting. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  my  visits  have  mainly  been  to  that  spot  that  I 
have  found  the  "Glen'"  the  most  favorable  region.  Here,  in  a  valley 
running  north  and  south,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  following 
in  one  direction  the  valley  of  the  Pcabody,  and  in  the  other  that  of  the  Ellis, 
in  a  densely  wooded  region  with  high  mountains  on  either  side  sloping 
down  to  the  narrow  valley,  with  considerable  clearings  in  the  river  bottom, 
where  cultivated  patches,  pastures,  swampy  tracts,  hillsides  overgrown 
with  shrubbery,  and  damp  and  shaded  forest  roads  are  to  be  met  with, 
nearly  all  the  conditions  for  abundant  insect-life  are  to  be  found  at  their 
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best.  More  than  this,  n  wagon  road,  eight  miles  in  length,  winding  half 
way  through  the  primeval  forest,  where  it  forms  a  hroail  lane  which  the 
butterflies  covet,  half-way  over  the  rough  ledges  and  sedgy  plateaus  of  the 
treeless  upper  region  of  our  highest  mountain,  where  flowers  are  blooming 
all  through  the  season  to  eaptivatc  the  tired  traveller,  —  this  road  affords 
a  ready  means  of  learning  at  what  altitude  the  valley  species  ascend, 
and  what  kinds  inhabit  the  inhospitable  higher  levels  of  the  mountains. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  those  which  belong  in  the  valleys,  where  the  vege- 
tation is  so  profuse  and  diversified  ;  and  restrict  our  remarks  principally  to 
those  which  are  commonest  hen-,  and  met  with  more  rarely  elsewhere, — 
those  which  have,  so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  their  maximum 
development  in  this  district. 

It  is  the  region  /xtr  excellence  of  that  striking  butterfly,  Basilarchia 
arthemis.  When  the  stage,  with  its  city  freight,  winding  its  way  over 
the  hilly  roads  with  the  first  rush  of  travel,  leaves  most  of  the  farms  behind 
it  and  enters  the  heart  of  the  forest,  Hock  after  Hock  of  these  showy  butter- 
flies arise  from  the  damp  spots  in  the  road  where,  sometimes  by  hundreds, 
they  are  assembled  to  suck  the  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  then  flutter 
about  the  stage  in  fascinating  bewilderment,  settling  again  to  the  feast  in 
a  hesitating  way  as  soon  as  the  disturbance  is  past.  Indeed  they  some- 
times become  a  very  nuisance,  dozens  of  them  when  seeking  a  shelter 
entering  the  open  doors  and  windows  of  the  farm-houses,  and  fluttering 
about  the  windows  in  a  vain  and  distracting  attempt  to  escape  when  there 
is  any  movement  within. 

In  the  early  season,  when  the  buds  are  just  beginning  to  burst,  the 
young  caterpillar  may  be  found  emerging  from  its  hilwrnaculum  deftly 
fastened  neair  the  tips  of  black-birch  sprigs  everywhere  growing  by  the 
roadside ;  in  July,  the  bristling  globular  egg  attached  to  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  pointed  leaf  of  the  same,  and  later  the  leaves  eaten  in  |>cculiar 
fashion,  reveal  where  to  look  for  the  grotesque  party-colored  caterpillar, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  its  congener,  H.  archippus.  The 
latter  is  also  common  (though  less  common  than  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land), prefers  the  willow  and  the  poplar,  and  may  be  found  feeding  even 
up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  forest  vegetation  on  the  mountain  side. 

This,  too,  is  the  New  England  metropolis  for  that  high-spirited  butter- 
fly, Polygonia  faunus.  Unlike  arthemis,  it  is  never  found  in  flocks,  but 
only  by  threes  and  fours  at  most,  keeping  up  a  constant  warfare  with  one 
another ;  but  it  is  still  so  common  along  the  roads,  and  particularly  in  the 
more  open  spots,  or  where  the  roads  enter  bits  of  forest  or  cross  a  moun- 
tain brook,  that,  notwithstanding  its  wary  activity,  one  may  even  capture 
in  favorable  times  a  hundred  in  a  day  ;  once  I  must  have  seen  five  hundred 
in  a  single  railway  ride  of  six  miles  in  the  forest  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Washington  between  Eabyan's  and  the  base  of  the  mountain.     Its  eater- 
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pillar — also  party-colored,  but  bristling  with  spines — may  be  found  both 
on  the  black  birches  and  the  willows.  Where  both  these  plants  are  found 
in  such  abundance,  seareh  would  seem  to  l>e  vain,  but  if  it  is  confined  to 
such  sprays  of  the  smaller  plants  as  project  forward  toward  the  road — such 
Bpote  indeed  as  the  butterflies  select  to  alight  upon — the  patient  search  will 
he  rewarded.  Another  Polygonia,  far  rarer,  P.  gracilis,  I  had  until  1KH7 
taken  only  here  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  dozen  in  all  in  as  many  years  ;  and  it  is  almost  its  only  known 
locality  in  New  England,  though  it  doubtless  occurs  in  nisiiiv  other  elevated 
regions  favorable  for  P.  faunus.  In  1H87  it  was  tolerably  common,  and 
was  found  to  occupy  a  distinctly  lower  zone,  below  2,500  feet.  P.  progne 
is  also  common,  belongs  properly  to  the  same  zone,  and  I  have  taken  its 
larva  here  on  the  wild  gooseberry.  Eugnnia  j. -album  is  another  butterfly 
common  in  certain  seasons  at  least,  and  I  should  consider  this  its  favorite 
New  England  ground,  were  it  not  that  one  night  it  flew  by  hundreds  into 
Sankaty  lighthouse  on  Nantucket,  where  in  several  summers'  residence  on 
the  island  I  never  saw  it  at  any  other  time.  Euvanessa  antiopa  is  also 
common  enough  at  the  White  Mountains,  but  not  much  more  so  than 
elsewhere.  One  may  generally  see  a  dozen  on  a  good  day  in  early  June, — 
seedv-lookinj;  individuals  whieh  have  survived  the  winter.  Aglais  milberti 
is  also  common  in  the  lower  country,  feeding  in  swarms  upon  the  nettles  ; 
and  this  concludes  the  scries  of  Nyiuphalidi  whieh  need  be  mentioned. 

Argynnis  atlantis  occurs  here  in  the  utmost  profusion,  as  nowhere  else 
in  New  England.  One  may  easily  take  hundreds  in  a  single  day,  the 
sandalwood-ecented  males  largely  predominating.  Brcnthis  myrina  and 
B.  bellona  are  abundant  in  the  restricted  meadow-lands,  and  in  about 
equal  numbers,  though  B.  myrina  is  far  more  common  in  central  New 
Englnnd.  But  the  region  is  one  of  the  best  for  most  of  our  Melitaeidi. 
Phyciodes  batesii  occurs  here  early  in  June,  and  this  is  its  only  known 
New  England  locality.  P.  tharos  swarms  (as  it  also  does  elsewhere)  and 
here  is  the  best  place  to  search  for  those  very  local  species,  Cinclidia 
harrisii  and  Euphydryas  phaeton.  They  can  best  be  obtained  in  the  larval 
state,  for  they  may  always  be  taken  in  large  numbers  very  early  in  the 
spring  in  such  conveniently  accessible  spots  as  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  (ilen  road,  harrisii  feeding  in  large  companies  on  Diplopappus  and 
phaeton  scarcely  more  dispersed  on  Loniccra. 

I  have  never  paid  sj>eeial  attention  to  the  Theclidi  in  this  region,  nor 
had  them  force  themselves  on  my  notice ;  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
none  of  them  particularly  abundant,  or  more  so  than  elsewlverc.  Nor  are 
any  of  the  Lycaenidi  exceptionally  common,  excepting  Cyaniris,  which  is 
certainly  far  commoner — especially  C.  pseudargiolus  lucia — than  anywhere 
else  in  New  England,  abundant  as  it  often  is.  The  roads  seem  at  times 
blue  with  them,  and  they  swarm  at  all  moist  spots,  occurring  also  to  the 
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very  edge  of  the  forest  line,  and  enchanting  the  early  pedestrian  at  every 
step.  They  are  also  one  of  the  earliest  risers,  and  are  the  first  to  be  seen 
when  the  clouds  break  after  a  rain.  Of  the  Chrysophanidi,  Heodes  hy- 
pophlaeas  is  of  course  abundant,  as  everywhere,  and  Feniseca  tarquinius 
may  always  be  found  in  its  time  at  the  proper  places ;  there  is  one  isolated 
copse,  with  alder  (everywhere  growing  in  profusion),  just  north  of  the 
Glen  House,  where  I  never  fail  to  see  it  fluttering  about  when  in  season. 

Among  the  Pierinae,  Eurymus  philodice  and  Pieris  rapae  arc  of  course 
abundant  enough.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  B.  interior  does  not  some  day 
turn  up  here,  having  escaped  the  net  only  l>ecause  no  one  takes  so  common 
an  insect  as  its  congener,  which  it  resembles  too  much  on  the  wing  to  \te 
readily  distinguished  from  it.  The  only  interesting  form  of  this  group 
found  here  is  Pieris  oleracca.  Though  nowhere  nearly  so  common  as 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  collected  at  the  mountains,  when  one  might 
see  fifty  at  a  time  in  an  oj>en  field,  it  is  not  yet  quite  exterminated  by  the 
invading  P.  rapae,  and  in  the  very  first  of  the  season,  when  a  dozen  or  so 
may  be  taken  in  a  day,  is  as  common  as  that  species ;  but  with  the  ad- 
vanced season  it  appears  quite  lost  among  the  swarms  of  the  latter.  Proba- 
bly it  will  always  hold  out  in  this,  its  New  England  stronghold. 

None  of  the  swallow-tails  are  pre-eminently  abundant,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Jasoniades  glaucus.  But  this  is  indeed  an  exception.  Early 
in  June  of  any  year  one  may  take  a  dozen  or  twenty  with  a  single  sweep 
of  the  net  at  moist  places  by  the  roadside,  or  if  cautious  enough  pick  up 
with  the  fingers  one  s|>ecimen  after  another  till  he  wearies  of  the  task.  It 
never  fails  to  be  abundant,  and  its  great  size  and  social  habits  make  it 
appear  the  commonest  butterfly  of  the  region.  The  males  appear  to  vastly 
outnumber  the  females. 

The  skippers  may  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words,  as  most  of  them  may 
be  found  equally  abundant  elsewhere ;  but  this  is  certainly  the  best  place 
I  know  for  obtaining  Thanaos  icelus,  and  is  probably  the  best  for  securing 
those  rarer  forms,  Pamphila  mandan,  and  Amblyscirtes  samoset,  though 
they  are  never  very  abundant,  while  A.  vialis  is  always  to  be  met  with 
early  in  June. 

These  arc  the  more  interesting  of  the  valley  butterflies  of  the  White 
Mountains,  found  in  much  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere ;  but  they 
form  a  small  part  of  those  which  abound  here,  and  the  real  interest  centers 
in  noting  to  what  height  any  of  them  may  be  found.  For  this  the  open 
heads  of  the  great  ravines  which  seem  to  gnaw  at  the  very  vitals  of  the 
great  mountain  masses,  with  the  wagon  road  up  Mt.  Washington  on  one 
side,  and  the  broad  railway-cutting  at  the  other,  forming  as  they  do  high- 
ways for  butterfly  as  well  as  man,  are  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
spots.  Prominent  among  those  which  may  be  found,  and  which  probably 
or  certainly  pass  their  lives  in  any  part  of  the  forest  region,  however 
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elevated,  where  there  are  open  spaces,  arc  Basilarchia  archippus,  already 
mentioned  in  this  way,  the  Polygonias,  Eugenia  j. -album  and  Cyaniris 
pscudargiolm.  Not  infrequently,  these  fly  even  far  above  these  natural 
limit-,  and  have  been  taken  or  seen  upon  the  highest  points.  Indeed  many 
insects  are  the  veriest  Appalachians,  seeming  to  take  a  delight  in  explor- 
ing the  summits.  This  is  truer  of  some  other  insects  than  of  butterflies, 
and  perhapfl  they  are  home  upward  by  the  wind-currents;  for  in  the  first 
week  of  June  I  have  found  the  great  snow-patches  at  the  very  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  fairly  pepi>ercd  with  numerous  small  insects,  especially 
Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Ilymenoptera  and  Ilomoptera,  prominent  among  which 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  delicate-winged  plant-lice.  Resides  these 
among  the  larger  insects  an  Acanthosoma,  perhaps  A.  nebulosa,  swarmed 
on  the  hotel  piazza,  and  every  pool  of  water  by  the  roadside  was  the  grave 
of  countless  Bibio  femoratus.  Of  the  butterflies  alone  which  I  have  found 
u\nm  the  very  highest  summits  arc  (besides  two  species  immediately  to  be 
mentioned,  characteristic  of  the  mountain  top)  the  following:  Basilarchia 
archippus,  B.  artheinis,  Polygonia  interrogationis,  P.  faunus,  P.  gracilis, 
Eugoniaj. -album,  Euvanessa  antiopa,  Aglais  milberti,  Argynnis  atlantis, 
Brcnthis  inyrina,  B.  bellona,  Phyciodes  tharos,  Incisalia  niphon,  Cyaniris 
pscudargiolus,  Pieris  rapae,  Jasoniades  glaucus,  Thanaos  icclus,  and  Limo- 
chores  taumas, — in  all,  twenty  species. 

It  will  require  still  a  good  deal  of  field-work  to  determine  how  far  up 
the  mountain  side  these  forms  habitually  breed  ;  for,  as  given,  the  list  is 
merely  that  of  stragglers  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind. 

It  is  far  more  interesting,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  New  England  butterflies,  to  find  that  there  are 
two  butterflies  living  exclusively  on  these  inclement  mountain  heights. 
One  of  them,  Ocncis  scmidca,  is  known  elsewhere  only  on  the  summits  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  where  it  docs  not 
apjicar,  apparently,  below  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet,  above  which, 
and  up  to  14,000  feet,  it  has  been  taken  on  Mt.  Lincoln,  Sierra  Blanca, 
the  Argentine  Pass,  Pike's  Peak,  and  Twin  Lakes.  It  is,  however, 
regarded  by  some  as  only  a  variety  of  a  species  found  farther  north ;  but 
whether  variety  or  species,  it  has  characteristics  which  separate  it  from  the 
North  Labrador  type,  while  the  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire  forms  arc 
inseparable.  It  is  therefore  cither  a  distinct  species  or  well  on  the  road  to 
it ;  and  so  far  as  its  interest  in  this  connection  goes,  it  matters  little  in 
which  light  it  be  viewed,  The  other  species,  Brcnthis  montinus,  will,  in 
my  judgment,  certainly  be  found  beyond  the  great  range  of  the  White 
Mountains,  whence  only  it  is  so  far  known.  I  should  look  for  it  confident- 
ly above  the  forest  line  in  the  Adirondack.-},  in  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
on  Ktaadn,  as  well  as  other  elevated  and  barren  heights.  It  has  been  re- 
ported as  seen  on  Black  Mountain  near  Thornton,  N.H.,  which  is  wooded 
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to  the  summit ;  but  an  actual  capture  would  be  necessary  to  establish  such 
a  fact.  It,  too,  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  a  variety  of  another  sj>eeiea 
found  farther  north,  and  this  northern  species  occurs  as  near  a*  southern 
Labrador  and  Antieosti,  and  ranges  across  the  country  to  Great  Slave 
Lake.  It  is,  however,  separable  from  it,  and  whether  to  lie  looked  on  as 
a  distinct  species  or  merely  as  a  variety  is  a  pure  matter  of  individual 
idiosyncrasy.  The  question  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  at  present 
receives  no  side-light  from  the  west. 

One  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  while  the  forest  line  at  the  White 
Mountains  is  tolerably  well  marked  (at  a  height  of  abont  4,000  or  4, .500 
feet),  it  is  always  succeeded  above  by  a  considerable  area,  where  the 
dwarfed  spruce  or  "scrub,"  struggling  upward  with  ever  diminishing 
height,  conceals  the  gray  rocks  in  a  covering  of  uniform  green,  excepting 
on  the  unstable  surfaces  of  the  steeper  slopes, — an  area  which  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  barren  gray  broken  rocks  al>ove,  which  lie  piled  in  vast 
heaps  exposed  to  full  view,  except  where  a  patch  of  sedge  furnishes  a 
small  and  barren  pasture  upon  some  more  favored  plateau.  The  sales  of 
these  mountains,  where  they  rise  to  their  highest  culmination,  are  thus 
divisible  into  a  forest  and  an  alpine  region,  and  the  latter  into  a  lower,  or 
scrub,  and  an  upper,  or  rocky,  district ;  these  two  subdivisions  of  the 
alpine  region  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  areas  occupied  by  the  two 
mountain  butterflies  just  mentioned,  and  I  have  attempted  to  represent 
these  areas  upon  the  accompanying  map  by  the  two  shades  of  brown, 
— the  darker  brown  representing  the  region  where  Oencis  has  its  proper 
home,  the  lighter  where  Brcnthis  most  abounds  and  breeds.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  occasional  individuals  of  Oeneis  semidea  will  be  found  far  within 
the  limits  of  the  lower  alpine  region  ;  for  the  fierce  blasts  of  wind  which 
sweep  around  these  lofty  elevations  must  sometimes  hurl  these  feeble  flut- 
terers  far  down  toward  the  wooded  valleys,  as  I  have  myself  seen  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  find  their  food  plant  all  through  the  lower 
alpine  region.  Nevertheless,  the  contrast  between  the  occasional  and 
unwilling  visitor  and  the  swarms  which  in  their  season  crowd  the  upper 
plateaus  is  very  marked  and  significant.  The  localities  where  I  have  found 
them  most  abundant  are  the  successive  sedgy  plateaus  which  flank  the 
upper  part  of  the  carriage  road  on  Mt.  Washington,  and  especially  the 
broad  area  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  mile-posts,  where  the  road  takes 
a  side  turn,  and  which  I  call  Semidea  Plateau.  So,  too,  one  may  find  an 
aspiring  Rrenthis  above  the  limits  of  the  lower  alpine  region  ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  there,  and  the  violets  on  which  the  caterpillar  probably  feeds 
will  scarcely  ever  be  found  in  any  abundance  within  the  upper  alpine  area. 
It  seems  fairly  deducible  from  these  facts  that  even  the  limited  area  of  the 
barren  heights  above  the  White  Mountain  forests  is  divisible  into  two 
districts,  each  of  which  claims  a  butterfly  as  its  own ;  so  that  in  ascending 
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Mt.  Washington,  we  pass,  as  it  were,  from  New  Hampshire  to  northern 
Labrador;  for  on  leaving  the  New  Hampshire  forests  and  forest  funna 
behind  us,  we  come  first  upon  insects  (there  are  others  besides  H.  montinui) 
recalling  those  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador  opposite  Newfoundland  ;  and  when  we  have  attained  the 
summit  a  butterfly  greets  us  which  represents  the  fauna  of  Atlantic  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland. 

Interesting  as  this  is,  how  very  meagre  such  a  showing  appears  by  the  side 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  butterfly-faunas  of  the  Swiss  and  Colorado  alps, 
where  the  mountains  rise  to  so  much  greater  heights,  and  the  mountainous 
area  is  so  vastly  more  extended  !  In  the  Swiss  mountains,  where  the 
alpine  area  is  limited  above  as  well  as  below,  and  the  melting  of  the  eternal 
snows  keeps  the  whole  region  above  the  trees  one  of  the  choicest  pasturages 
for  cattle  that  the  earth  affords,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  butterfly  world  is 
different.  A  host  of  species  in  infinite  numbers  crowd  about  the  blossoms, 
the  springs,  the  very  edges  of  the  glaciers.  Forms  wholly  unknown  in 
the  valleys  below,  or  allied  to  but  easily  distinguished  from  them,  meet 
one  at  every  step.  A  species  of  Oeneis,  very  many  of  Krebia,  several 
Ilrenthis,  a  number  of  Melitacidi,  a  host  of  Lycaenidi,  with  species  of 
Euryinus,  Parnassius,  and  several  Hesperidae,  show  how  varied  and  strik- 
ing the  fauna  is.  Besides  these  a  great  many  of  the  valley  forms  often 
accompany  them,  among  which  will  be  found  our  old  friends  antiopn, 
cardui  and  atalanta.  so  rarely  seen  with  us  above  the  forest.  In  the 
Cordilleras  of  Colorado,  where  the  snow-fields  are  far  less  important,  and 
glaciers  are  practically  unknown,  we  have  a  condition  of  things  between 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  New  Hampshire.  The  number  of 
distinct  forim  is  considerable,  but  by  no  means  so  large  as  in  Switzerland. 
A  couple  of  species  of  Oeneis  are  found  here  with  several  Erebias,  and  a 
Iirenthis  or  two  ;  some  Melitacidi  also  occur,  most  of  which  are  also  found 
some  distance  below  the  timber  line,  which  is  here  vastly  higher  than  at 
the  White  Mountains,  being  at  about  10,000  feet.  The  Lycaenidi  are 
abundant,  nnd  one  finds  a  characteristic  Euryinus,  Parnassius  (also  found 
at  lower  levels),  and  one  or  two  Hesperidae  of  the  same  group  as  occurs 
on  the  Swiss  Alps.  Indeed,  the  ngrecment  of  the  typical  alpine  forms  of 
Colorado  and  Switzerland  is  striking,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  poverty 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  the  more  so,  as  a  large  number  of  the  additional 
generic  types  arc  not  those  characteristic  of  high  latitudes.  What  the 
higher  levels  of  the  White  Mountains  would  be  as  a  home  for  butterflies, 
if  a  thousand  or  two  more  feet  were  added  to  their  elevation  and  snow 
crowned  the  higher  summits,  it  might  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  still  very  different  from  the  fauna  of  the  Swiss  or  the  Colorado 
alps.  Many  of  the  generic  forms  which  are  common  to  them  scarcely 
occur  in  eastern  America  ;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  three  alpine 
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faunas  we  have  mentioned  accentuates  the  distinction  which  exist*  between 
eastern  America  and  Europe,  and  the  agreement  found  between  western 
America  and  Europe. 
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Table  of  npecies  of  OenriH,  ba*ed  on  the  egg. 


Vertical  ribs  broken  near  the  base  of  the  egg  into  Iteud-likc  prominences  semblea. 

Vertical  ribs  continuing  to  the  base  of  the  egg  unbroken  jut  in. 

r<iWe  »f  sp*-<-i<s,  baxnl  on  the  ctlerpillttr  at  birth. 

Anal  prolegs  much  larger  than  the  others.  Terminal  segment  squirely  truncate  on  either  side, 
each  side  with  two  terminal  hairs  seraldea. 

Anal  prolegs  no  larger  than  the  others.  Ter.ninil  segment  regularly  tapering  on  either  si  le, 
each  with  only  one  terminal  hair  JutUk. 


TViWe  of  sjwcjVs,  bated  on  Ote  mature  caterpillar. 

Hupralateral  «trlpe  broad.  discontinuous 
Supralaternl  stripe  narrow,  continuous.. 

Table  of  spectr*,  based  on  the  rhrynali*. 

Head  and  mast  of  the  wln<rs  fusc»u«.  in  strong  contrast  to  the  yellowish  abdomen... aemUM, 
Head  amber  and  most  of  the  wings  lignt  green,  in  no  great  contrast  to  the  yellowish  green 


abdomen  Jutta. 

TaHe  of  specie*,  bated  on  the  imago. 

t'pper  surface  of  wings  with  no  oeellate  spots  semidea. 

UppfT  surface  of  wings  with  oeellate  spots  jntt«. 


so  mid  en 

....jutta. 


OENEIS  SEMIDEA  —  The  White  Mountain  butterfly. 

[The  mountain  butterfly  (H:irrisl ;  the  White  Mountain  butterfly  (Scud  ler) ;  brown  mountain 

butterfly  (Maynard).] 

Hipparchia  temtdei  Siy.  Amer.  eiitoni.,  Chioniha*  semidea  Edw.,  Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 
Hi.  pi.  80  (1838);  Bnton.  X.  Amer.,ed.  Lc  X.  Amor.,  351  (1803);—  Saidd.,  Host,  journ. 
Oolite,  i:  11*114,  pi  .V)  (WW);— Hut.,  Ins.  nat.  hist.,  vii:  «21-«12<l.  pi.  H,  figs.  2-8  (1*5.1); 
inj.        «1.       804,11*,  MB  (WM).  Pra\    entom.    bo*.  Philad.,    v:  20-25.  liK 
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;— Ti  im..  Man.  Zool.,:BX).  fig.  2HS  (lwfi) ; 
-  Pack.,  Guide  In-.,  2H3.  flg».  UHMM  ( !  - 
Kn  ii.  li.  Butt.  «a»t.  U.  S.  [Cblonobus],  9M- 
BO,  fig.  72  <lss«)  ;-Mayn..  Butt.  N.  E.,  i,  pi. 
1.  fig*.l,  la(lssfl);— Weeki,  KiH.  nmer.,  HI:U 
(UM7). 

(••»M'<(iyw/.A(?  xrtuitteti  M«rr.,  Syn.  Up. 
X.  Amcr.;  *>(I*»12>. 

f>»^/«  trmitlra  Bull..  fatal.  Satyr.  Brit. 
Mil-.  UEf-ltU  (1*9*);—  S.udd.,  Ifltrhc,  Oeol. 
X.  II.,  i:  344-34*.  pi.  A.  fig*.2.4.<».tt.ll.l3. 14 


(1*74)  :-<Jrote,  Can.  ent..vii:  1«V 1 07  (!«"»); 
Am.  nat..  x:  I2!M3I  (l*7ti);  III.  ens.  Xoet. 
X.  A..  Hl,V.(lss-2). 

ChioHofum  also  (par*)  Boixd.,  Iron.  hUt. 
Up..  1!»T  (Kfj);  (par*)  BuimULeC,  Up. 
Amcr.  sept.,  222-223  (1KB). 

Satyntt  erttioni  llarr.-»e»te  Boixd..  Icon. 
M«t.  Up.,  i:  l«7  (Wi)  cf.  Harr.,  Ent.  eorr, 
177. 

Figured  by  (ilover.  Hhistr.  X.  A.  Up.  pi. 
2fi,  tig.  4;  pi.  K.  ll».  4,  ituil. 


Keniixt  l>u  ilen  Berg  utid  xoinen  Wolkemtteg?  •  •  • 
Keniixt  l»u  Ih n  wohly 

Dahln!  Dahin! 

(■.  lit  miser  Weg. 

QOKTBU.—'MigiUm. 


Or  sometimes  from  vour  cool  Iwuraex,  where  ft  bid, 
A  butterfly  soars  (flittering,  breeze-assailed, 

Gav  as  Ihoxe  flowery  »_-■  m. li >la-  that  -li.l 
Through  sculptured  Venire  In  old  tlavM.  ami  trailed 
Brocades  and  \clvctx  w  here  thev  xailcd ! 

Fawcktt.— C1„rer. 

Imago  (1 : » ;  11 : 3).  Head  oovereil  with  long  brownish  hairs,  with  a  few  Intermin- 
gle* I  grayish  white  ones ;  a  few  scattered  white  scales  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  eye 
among  the  black  scales.  Palpi  blackish  brown,  fringed  Im>1ow  with  blackish  hair:*, 
changing  above  to  brownish  and  Intermingled  there  with  a  few  whitish  hairs;  fringed 
alsive  with  grayish  white  or  white  hairs ;  within  grayish.  Antennae  yellowish  lnteous, 
a  little  fuscous  at  the  Incisures:  above,  on  the  stalk,  flecked  slightly  with  blackish 
scales:  the  Inner  side  flecked  with  white  on  the  basal  half,  next  the  base  heavily 
and  broadly,  beyond  less  so ;  the  club  almost  wholly  bright  yellowish  luteous,  some- 
times tinged  a  little  with  orange,  on  tin-  liasal  half  flecked  with  a  few  black  scales 
above,  the  apical  three  or  four  joints  a  little  dusky.  Tongue  almost  uniformly  luteous 
throughout,  a  little  lnfuscated  at  the  shies. 

Thorax  covered  aliove  with  blackish,  mingled  with  whitish  scales  and  long,  blackish 
brown  hairs,  mingled,  especially  l>ehind,  with  others  of  a  grayish  and  grayish  brown 
color;  outer  edge  of  patagla  fringed  with  pale  hairs;  beneath  covered  with  blackish 
hairs,  those  of  the  coxae  brown-tipped;  legs  dark  reddish  brown,  the  tips  of  the 
femora,  the  tibiae  and  the  nnder  side  of  liasal  tarsal  Joint  flecked  with  white  scales; 
spines  and  spurs  pale  yellowish  red;  claws  dark  reddish,  paler  at  base;  put  villus  pal- 
lid with  a  blackish  transverse  line. 

Forewings  (38:.">)  not  greatly  produced  at  the  tip,  the  lower  outer  angle  quite  oblit- 
erated in  the  general  curve ;  second  superior  branch  of  subcostal  nervure  arising  at 
about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  third  superior 
branch;  the  ronrth  originating  at  a  short  distance  from  the  third.  Outer  border  of 
the  hind  wings  well  curved  on  the  sulwostal  area,  almost  protulicrant,  especially  In  the 
female,  at  its  junction  with  the  median  area.  Forewings  above  uniform  dull  brownish 
fuscous,  more  or  less  slightly  tinged  with  ochraccous;  the  whole  costal  edge  marked 
with  blackish  brown  and  grayish  white,  generally  quite  distinctly,  very  narrowly  at 
the  tip;  in  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace  at  a  distance  of  the  width  of  two  inter- 
spaces from  the  margin,  there  Is  occasionally  a  minute  gray-pnpllled  ocellus,  sometimes 
barely  discernible;  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  appear  slightly  above  at  the 
apex  of  the  wing.  On  the  hind  irimj*  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  invariably 
appear  upon  the  upper  with  considerable  distinctness ;  the  basal  half  is  of  about  the 
name  uniform  tint  as  the  fore  wings,  or  a  shade  darker;  the  apical  half  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  mottled  with  grayish  fuscous  ami  brownish  fuscous,  sometimes  darker  next  the 
margin;  fringe  of  both  wings  alternately  brownish  white  and  blackish  brown,  the  latter 
at  the  nervule  tips;  wholly  blackish  hmwn  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings. 
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Beneath  the  fare  wing*  are  slightly  paler  than  upon  the  upper  surface;  the  co-tal 
margin  Is  marked  with  blackish  and  whitish,— as  a  general  rule,  more  so  away  from 
the  base,  broadening  into  a  spot  at  the  apex,  which,  however,  does  not  usually  en- 
croach on  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  except  to  form  a  similar  border  to  the  outer 
margin  as  far  as  the  second  median  nervulc;  when  the  ocellus  of  the  upper  surface 
is  present,  it  is  repeated  beneath.  ju*t  as  minutely,  but  generally  distinctly  white 
pupilled ;  the  only  other  marking  which  is  generally  seen  upon  all  specimens  is  an  iudls- 
tinct  dusky  broad  band,  bordering  the  outer  limits  of  the  cell;  it  Is  most  perceptible  at 
.  iU  outer  border*,  one  of  which  follow*  the  uervule  closing  the  cell,  the  other  lies 
beyond,  not  quite  parallel  to  it.  but  rather  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  costal 
border:  this  band  extends  to  the  third  median  nervulc.  or  if  it  exists  beyond  it,  it  l» 
either  continued  as  a  fuscous  blotch  to  the  second  median  nerv,ulc.  or  the  darker 
streak  of  Its  outer  margin  only  is  bent  toward  the  base,  siibparallel  to  the  outer  margin 
of  the  wing,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  llrst  median  nervulc;  besides  these,  there  is 
usually  a  freckling  of  the  wing  with  brown,  either  uniformly  distributed  or,  more 
frequently,  more  distinctly  on  the  outer  half  and  especially  the  upper  portion  of  It;  or 
It  is  wholly  confined  to  the  outer  half,  sometimes  clustering  into  short  transverse 
streaks,  especially  between  the  extremity  of  the  cell  ami  the  outer  margin.  Basal 
portion  of  the  Ai'nri  «■,;<;/.*  marbled  with  blackish  or  blackish  brown  and  grayish  white, 
very  seldom  uniformly  distributed,  the  latter  conspicuous  only  as  a  stripe  horderhig 
the  mesial  hand  and  broadest  next  the  costal"  bonier,  the  latter  generally  obscuring 
entirely  the  rest  of  the  Iwisal  Held  and  sometimes  almost  or  quite  obliterating  the  gray- 
ish band:  the  mesial  baud  is  very  broad,  colored  more  uniformly  and  darker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  wing  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  allied  species, 
marbled  with  blackish  and  grayish  fuscous,  occasionally  tinged  slightly  with  ochrace- 
ous.  the  black  condensing,  as  it  were,  along  the  borders  into  narrow  stripes,  while  the 
rest  of  the  band  is  generally  almost  uniform  in  tint  and  does  not  often  deepen  in  color 
from  the  middle;  its  interior  margin,  in  passing  from  the  costal  border  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  basal  half.  Is  generally  bent  outwards  before  reaching  the  snlx-ostal 
nervure  so  as  to  form  a  slight  generally  angular  pit  ;  and  then  passing  a  little  way 
beyond  the  subcostal  nervure  is  bent  very  deeply  Into  a  V-shaped,  occasionally  U- 
shaped,  depression,  extending  nearly  to  the  Inner  border,  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion reaching  nearly,  very  seldom  quite,  to  the  origin  of  the  llrst  median  nervulc;  —but 
there  are  not  wanting  specimens  where  the  inner  border  of  ttie  mesial  band  crosses  the 
wing  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  any  depression ;  the  usual  direction  of  the  exterior 
border  of  the  mesial  hand  may  Ik-  said  to  be  that  of  two  nearly  or  quite  straight 
crennlate  lines,  bent  upon  the  third  median  nervulc,  an  interspace's  width  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  cell,  at  an  angle  of  about  H5  or  1»0C,  occasionally  projecting  Into  a 
slender  tooth  at  this  point:  one  end  of  the  baud  strikes  the  costal  border  at  such  a 
point  that  a  line  drawn  from  it  at  right  angles  to  the  margin  would  strike  about  mid- 
way between  the  origin  of  the  second  and  third  subcostal  nervules;  the  other  strike* 
the  inner  border  at  a  point  as  far  from  the  tip  of  the  tlrst  median  nervule  as  that  is 
from  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-median  interspace  at  the  bonier:  the  angle  of  the 
exterior  border  of  the  mesial  band  is,  however,  often  obscured  by  a  more  or  less 
regular  curve  to  the  whole  line,  which  again  is  now  and  then  Indented,  but  it  almost 
invariably  shows  a  tendency  to  return  to  this  angular  appearance,  and  the  continuon« 
baseward  direction  of  the  bonier  a-s  it  approaches  the  costal  margin  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  species;  beyond  the  mesial  baud,  the  wing  is  marbled  with  blackish 
brown,  grayish  ochraccous  and  grayish  white,  the  latter  almost  always  condensed,  and 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  stripe  bordering  the  mesial  band,  rarely  tinged  faintly  with 
bluish;  sometimes  the  blackish  brown  is  collected  into  marginal  spots  at  the  nerval*) 
tips:  very  seldom  Indistinct  whitish  dots  are  present  in  the  interspaces  midway  be- 
tween the  mesial  hand  and  the  outer  margin;  occasionally,  though  but  very  seldom, 
the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  uniformly  marbled  throughout,  and  in  some  individuals  the 
whole  wing  i-  covered  with  nearly  uniform  marbling  or  Is  so  obscured  I >y  blackish 
that  the  markings  here  described  are  almost  wholly  If  not  quite  Indistinguishable :  the 
n  -rvures  an'  not  decked  with  white. 
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Alxlometi  covered  with  dust  brown  scale*  and  Mackish  hair»  the  latt.-r  conspicuous 
above  only  oe*r  the  be*e.  Centrum  of  superior  male  ■ppeadaitts  ,  33 : 4  forming  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  the  hook  a  nearly  regular  curie.  depressed  at  their 
junction,  the  hinder  edjrr  of  the  book  scarcely  arcuate  in  the  >ame  sense  as  the  nppt-r 
surface.  «-o  that  the  hook  tapers  regularly  toward  the  tip  and  i»  fully  four  times  a* 
long  a*  broad:  Lateral  appendages  very  slender,  scarcely  more  than  lialf  M  long  a-  the 
book:  clasps  bavins  the  apical  fourth  e<jnal.  the  tip  broadly  rounded,  its  upper  half, 
a-  well  a-  the  apical  half  of  the  upper  edge,  furnished  with  nnm.  rmi-.  eoual.  minate 


Measurement*  in  millimeter*. 

MALKH. 

n'MU.F>. 

Length  of  tongue,  8. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

2.1 

23.:;. 

21  .A 

2SJS 

24..% 

'  8.6 

M 

10. 

hind  tibiae  and  tar-i. . 

7. 

7.35 

7.6 

7.4% 

fore  til. is.-  and  tarsi.. 

3.4 

2-i 

2.3S 

2.1 

lM«eril«ed  from  30 

'  J4  »  . 

Malformations  I  have  seen  one  specimen  in  which  two  of  the  joints  in  the  middle 
of  the  antennai  club  are  completely  connate  on  the  upper  Inner  half  so  as  to  show  no 
trace  of  a  suture,  while  beneath  the  division  is  as  distinct  as  usual ;  it  bt  also  broader 
beneath  than  above,  and  the  termination  of  the  suture  Is  quite  abrupt. 

A  male  in  my  possession  exhibit*  a  supernumerary  nervule  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  upper  median  interspace  ou  one  of  the  fore-wing* :  It  Is  very 
distinct  and  the  nervule*  above  and  below  bend  towanl  it  a  very  little;  it  is  slightly 
obscured  by  blackish  scale*,  although  markings  are  not  to  be  expected  at  that  point. 

Secondary  sexual  distinctions.  Androconia  (46:1)  tapering  regularly  to  the  apical 
thread,  which  occupies  a  full  third  of  the  whole;  apical  tbreadlets  scarcely  expand- 
ing.   Extreme  length  of  whole.  .2<>  mm;  basal  breadth  .022  mm. 

Bgs  (64  :  ft).  Distinctly  higher  than  broad,  the  base  being  full,  the  rib*  pretty  regu- 
larly rounded  and  destitute  of  distinct  lateral  corrugations,  traversed  transversely  by 
scarcely  perceptible  delicately  impressed  lines,  the  granulations  of  the  base  resembling 
broken  parts  of  the  ribs:  the  Utter  alwut  2<>-30  in  number,  of  which  about  15-17  reach 
the  summit;  distant  apart  on  an  average  .1  mm.,  the  transverse  line*  in  the  middle  of 
the  egg  0.02.>  mm. ;  surface  covered  with  excessively  minute  punctulatlons.  Color  a 
very  pale,  almost  colorless  straw  yellow,  elianging  after  a  time  to  a  steel  gray  and 
shortly  before  hatching  to  lavender.  Micropyle  not  at  all  depressed  but  exceedingly 
delicate,  the  outer  cells  very  faintly  defined,  transverse  outwardly,  nearly  regular 
toward  the  centre,  averaging  about  .0165  nun.  in  diameter;  micropyle  centre  .03  nun. 
In  diameter,  being  a  thinner  yellow  circle  divided  lute  several  radiating  cells.  Height 
of  egg  1.1  mm. ;  breadth  .05  nun. 

Caterpillar.  Firtt  rtagc— (70 :  5 :  74:7).  Held  (78 :  6)  pale  yellowish  brown .  mi- 
nutely and  not  profusely  doited  with  brown  (later,  dark  brown),  the  sutures  with  a 
ferruginous  tinge;  mouth  parts  of  the  color  of  the  head,  the  ocelli  blackish.  Body- 
pale  yellowish  fuliginous  (too  light  In  the  plate)  the  stripes  brownish  fuliginous,  the 
dorsal  stripe  slenderer  and  much  less  conspicuous  than  In  <  >.  jutta ;  some  days  after  birth 
the  body  is  dark  brown  with  a  slight  tinge  of  olive  green,  the  stripes  fuscous,  the  last 
segment  pale  brown.  All  hair*  and  other  dermal  appendages  pellucid  on  blackish 
papillae;  skin  with  a  fuscous  granulation.  Last  segment  terminating  on  either  side  in 
a  truncate  plate,  the  truncation  slightly  oblique  and  furnished  at  either  angle  with  a 
haired  papilla.  Anal  prolcgs  excessively  large.  Legs  and  prolegs  of  the  color  of  the 
body;  spiracles  black.  Length  2.3  mm. ;  breadth  of  head  .04  nun.;  length  of  club- 
sliaped  lialr*  of  body  .01  nun. 

Fourth  »t<uje.  (74 :1 ).  Head  (78 :1)  very  pale  fuliginous  with  a  faint  greenish  tinge, 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  large  punctures  black,  and  these  arranged  so  as  to  form 
apparent  bands  liaving  a  browulsb  aspect  in  the  position  of  the  actual  bands  of  the 
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next  stage;  labrum  edged  with  blackish  caataneons.  Ocelli  black.  Antennae  beyond 
basal  Joint  fuliginous.  Body  very  pallid  brownish  preen  beneath,  sharply  denned  at 
the  infrastigmatal  line  from  the  upper  coloring,  and  carrying  with  it  the  color  of  the 
legs  ami  prologs.  The  whole  effect  of  the  npper  part  of  the  body  Is  more  pallid  than 
beneath,  but  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  hands  of  which  a  very  broad  dorsal  one  and 
a  laterostigmatal  (and  especially  the  latter)  are  nearly  the  color  of  the  under  surface 
and  have  in  addition  an  interrupted  black  edging  (the  latter  only  above),  leaving 
broad  stigmatal  and  lateral  hands  of  a  strikingly  pallid  hue  (the  interruptions  as  in  full- 
grown  larva).  Besides  there  is  a  narrow.  Interrupted,  black  dorsal  stripe  and  the  stig- 
mata are  black.  The  whole  body  Is  besprinkled  with  brownish  papillae  bearing  short, 
recumbent,  clnl>-shaped.  testaceous  hairs  no  longer  than  themselves.  Length  12  mm. : 
width  of  head  2  nun. 

Last  rtiujr.  (74  : 2. 4,  L»).  Mead  (78 :  8)  brownish  yellow  or  dull  greenish  brown,  with 
seven  bands  of  black  or  fuscous  spots,  situated  on  the  prominences,  one  median,  the 
others  disposed  In  pairs;  the  median  is  broad  and  continues  half  wav  down  the  suture 
of  the  triangle;  the  next  is  parallel  to  It,  of  cipial  length,  slightly  narrower,  separated 
by  Its  own  width  from  the  median:  the  succeeding  is  slender  and  short,  consisting 
of  only  ten  or  twelve  black  dots  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  and  having  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  at  right  angles  to  this  is  the  last,  arising  Just  in  front  of  the  base  of 
the  front  legs,  as  short  as  the  previous,  still  smaller  and  running  at  right  angles  to  it : 
the  puiict illations  are  brown:  there  is  a  dark  dot  just  behind  and  on  a  line  with  the 
antennae:  sutures  of  the  triangle  dark  brown.  First  Joint  of  antennae  dusky,  second 
black,  third  reddish  brown.  Ocelli  black,  excepting  the  uppermost,  which  Is  reddish 
brown.  Labium  black.  Mandibles  reddish,  black-tipped.  Maxillae  dusky,  the  ter- 
minal joint  darkest.    Labium  dark  brown. 

Body dllty yellowMl  green,  furnished  above  with  :  ttrst.  a  rather  narrow  black  medio- 
dorsj '  stripe,  enclosing,  on  the  apical  half  of  each  segment,  little,  rather  pale  green, 
longitudinal  spots  or  dashes,  those  of  the  thoracic  segments  uniting  to  form  a  narrow 
line:  the  band  tapers  at  either  end  of  the  body:  second,  a  narrow,  interrupted,  Inky 
black,  siipralateral  stripe,  composed  of  obliipie  dashes  situated  principally  upon  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  segments,  the  anterior  extremities  directed  downward;  third, 
a  narrow,  dark  green,  supra-tigniatal  stripe  of  the  same  width  as  the  siipralateral 
stripe,  edged  superiorly  with  inky  black,  which  is  slightly  diffused  dowuward  at  the 
base  and  apex  of  each  segment,  especially  of  the  abdominal  ones.  The  space  between 
the  stripes  Is  pale  yellow  ish  green,  tinged  with  faint  reddish  brown  at  the  apical  half  of 
each  segment,  and  on  the  sides  also  considerably  tinged  with  reddish  brown;  below  the 
snprastlgmatal  stripe,  the  sides  are  grass  green  w  ith  a  Hush  of  roseate,  sometimes 
with  an  inconspicuous  pale  Infrastigmatal  line;  the  under  surface  is  uniform  pale  grass 
green  ;  the  papillae  w  ith  which  the  body  is  covered  are  pale  and  the  hairs  they  emit  dark 
reddish.  Spiracles  black.  Legs  dusky:  prologs  of  the  color  of  the  under  surface. 
Length.  23. 5  mm.:  greatest  breadth  of  body.  5.i>mm. :  of  head,  2.5  mm.;  of  mcdi  odor- 
sal  stripe,  .37.")  nun. ;  of  space  between  medlodorsal  and  siipralateral  stripe,  .875  mm. 

Chryaalla  (83:4,5).  Dull  yellowish  brown,  the  head,  the  thorax,  excepting  a  tine 
dorsal  line,  and  the  middle  of  the  wings,  obscured  by  brownish  fuscous;  tongue,  sum- 
mit of  Itead  and  veins  of  the  wings  blackish  fuscous.  Alnlomen  furnished  with  several 
rows  of  transversely  oval  or  roundish,  brownish  fuscous  spots,  two  on  a  segment, 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  and,  usually,  from 
each  other;  on  cither  side  is  a  laterodorsal  row,  where  the  spots  are  placed  In  a  straight 
line  and  the  row  is  lengthened  by  a  single  spot  upon  the  metathorax;  a  lateral  row,  in 
which  tlie  posterior  spot  of  each  segment  is  placed  below  the  anterior  by  nearly  or  quite 
its  own  length  and  is  besides  longer  than  the  others;  a  laterostigmatal  row,  similar  to. 
but  usually  not  so  conspicuous  as.  the  lateral  row;  anterior  to  and  a  little  below  the 
posterior  spot  on  each  segment  in  the  laterostigmatal  series  is  a  similar,  slightly  larger 
spot,  most  conspicuous  on  the  anterior  segments ;  an  infrastigmatal  series  of  similar 
spots,  placed  In  a  line  and  frequently  confluent,  or  the  anterior  absent;  beneath  these 
is  a  medioventral  band  of  fuscous  dots  and  streaks ;  and  at  equal  distances  between  this 
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baud  and  the  spiracles  are  two  rows  of  roiimlisli  blackish  fuscons  spots,  one  on  the  mid- 
dle of  each  segment;  or.  In  the  upper  row,  sometimes  two  spots  at  equal  distance",  from 
the  anterior  Hiid  posterior  border,  the  anterior  spot  the  larger,  ('remaster  (86  :18)  >M>r- 
dered  anteriorly  by  a  large  transverse,  curvintr.  fuscons  stripe.  Spiracles,  with  their 
lips,  blackish.  Length,  13.5  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  <!  mm. ;  height  of  thorax,  5.25  mm. ; 
height  of  abdomen.  G  mm. 

Oeneis  semidea  was  first  discovered  about  half  a  century  ago  and 
described  by  Say  from  specimens  sent  him  by  Dr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  of*  Host  on.  Very  few  specimens  seem  to  have  been  taken  since  that 
time  (most  of  them  found  their  way  to  Dr.  Harris'  cabinet)  until  1859, 
when  I  made  my  first  considerable  collections  in  the  White  Mountains. 
Ascending  the  highest  peak  on  duly  Nth  for  the  express  object  of  finding 
this  butterfly,  I  secured  my  first  specimen  at  about  a  mile  from  the  summit 
near  the  then  foot  path  from  the  (ilen  ;  on  ascending  they  became  more 
abundant  and  although  our  party  hastened  over  the  ground,  over  forty 
good  specimens  were  taken,  and  a  friend  even  captured  seven  in  his  hands. 
Less  than  a  week  afterwards,  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  collecting, 
fifty-nine  were  taken — for  in  its  season  this  butterfly  is  exceedingly  abun- 
dant. 

Geographical  distribution.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  by  those 
who  did  not  confound  this  insect  with  an  allied  form  found  in  the  north — 
in  Labrador  and  Greenland — that  it  probably  occupied  a  more  restricted 
geographical  area  than  any  other  butterfly  in  the  world,  being  confined  to 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire ;  but  it  has  now  been  discovered 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  nearly  two  thousand  miles  away. 
Nevertheless  the  restriction  of  its  range  in  the  two  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts which  it  occupies  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the 
east  not  only  is  it  entirely  confined  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  even  here  its  range  is  very  limited.  As  described  already  in 
this  work,  these  mountains  have  been  divided  into  three  zones — mountain, 
subalpinc  and  alpine.  O.  semidea  is  restricted  to,  and  occupies  the  whole 
of,  the  highest — the  alpine  region  from  about  5,000'  upward,  where  the 
fierce  gales  and  wintry  cold  permit  nothing  but  the  scantiest  vegetation.  I 
have  rejieatetlly  visited  these  mountains  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
their  peculiar  fauna,  and  have  lived  for  weeks  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
barren  summits  at  the  time  when  the  butterfly  was  most  abundant ;  yet  I 
have  never  found  it  outside  of  this  area,  excepting  on  rare  occasions,  when 
a  single  individual  has  been  swept  down  the  mountain  side  by  some  sudden 
gust  of  wind.  Many  years  ago  I  first  published  this  statement,  and  no 
exception  has  been  taken  to  it  by  the  many  entomologists  who  have  since 
frequented  this  district  in  search  of  their  favorites. 

In  the  west  it  has  so  far  been  found  only  in  a  somewhat  restricted  area, 
considering  the  large  number  of  high  peaks  which  exist  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  viz.  :  an  area  in  central  and  southern  Colorado,  covering 
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about  two  degrees  of  latitude  by  a  little  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude ; 
but  in  every  instance  it  hag  been  found  at  a  height  of  at  least  12,000  feet. 
Thus  to  pass  from  north  southward,  I  have  taken  it  at  Argentine  Pass 
(13,000')  and  on  Mt.  Lincoln  (12-13,000*),  Mr.  Mead  near  Twin  Lakes 
on  a  mountain  slope  (13,000'),  Dr.  Packard  and  Prof.  F.  II.  Snow  on 
Pike's  Peak  ( 13-14,000'),  and  far  to  the  south  I  found  it  on  Sierra  Blanca 
( 14,000').  It  has  also  been  taken  on  Bullion  Mt.,  wherever  that  may  be, 
by  Mr.  David  Bruce.  As  the  height  of  the  timber  line  in  that  region  is 
about  10,000',  the  elevation  at  which  the  Colorado  butterflies  are  found 
corresponds  to  the  1500'-2000'  above  the  forest  line  at  which  they  appear 
at  the  White  Mountains. 

Dr.  Harris'  assertion  that  "it  has  also  been  seen  on  the  Monadnoc 
Mountain  [in  southern  New  Hampshire]  and  will  probably  be  discovered 
on  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  in  our  own  State"  is  therefore  wholly 
erroneous.  1  have  ascended  Grey  lock,  the  highest  mountain  in  Massa- 
chusetts, more  than  twenty  times,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
certainlv  could  not  have  failed  to  sec  this  butterfly  did  it  occur  there. 
Since  Monadnock  is  a  naked  peak  (though  not  rising  above  the  normal 
forest  line)  it  would  certainly  he  a  more  probable  habitat  for  the  insect, 
but  the  limitation  of  its  distribution  in  the  White  Mountains  wholly  forbids 
the  possibility  of  its  presence  on  an  isolated  mountain  to  the  south,  which 
only  rises  to  the  height  of  3,700  feet. 

Haunts.  The  butterfly  is  found  most  abundantly  from  about  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
or  at  an  elevation  of  from  about  5,fi00  to  (5,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  often 
alights  on  the  flowers  of  Silene  acaulis  Linn.,  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the 
Ericaceae,  particularly  on  a  species  of  Vaccinium,  and  is  also  fond  of  the 
flowers  of  Arcnaria  groenlandica  ;  but  the  best  collecting  places  are  the  sedgy 
plateaus  of  the  northeastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
aurelian  will  also  obtain  a  good  footing — n  matter  of  no  small  importance 
on  such  a  collecting  ground.  One  favorite  spot  I  have  named  Semidca 
Plateau  ;  the  carriage  road  crosses  it  just  below  the  7th  mile-post.  I  have 
never  found  the  butterfly  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  deep  ravines. 

There  are  other  species  of  Oeneis  confined  to  mountain  regions  and 
Meyer-Dur  states  of  O.  aello,  the  species  occurring  in  the  European 
Alps,  that  it  inhabits  the  calcareous  and  central  mountains  ;  not  the  highest 
chains,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  rather  the  middle  regions, 
from  four  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  He  also  makes  the  remark- 
able assertion  that  the  butterfly  appears — at  least  in  Switzerland — only  on 
alternate  years ;  namely,  those  with  even  numbers.  Professor  Frey  thinks 
this  to  be  true  only  for  special  localities,  but  that  every  year  it  may  be 
found  in  some  of  them  ;  and  Spcycr  also  says  that,  according  to  Trapp,  it 
appears  every  year,  but  in  some  years  more  abundantly  than  in  others. 
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It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  occupy  two  years  in  it*  transforma- 
tions. 

Oviposition  I  have  made  several  experiment!  in  ohtaining  eggs,  hut 
onlv  twice  successfully.  In  the  first  instance  a  single  egg  was  obtained 
lying  upon  the  ground.  In  the  last,  twenty  eggs  were  ohtained  by  im- 
prisoning females  in  a  lace  hag  over  a  pot  of  growing  sedge  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain.  No  eggs  were  laid  upon  the  sedge  itself,  hut 
three  or  four  on  dead  roots  and  sticks  ;  most  were  laid  on  the  netting  and  a 
couple  on  the  wire  that  supported  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the  eggs  arc 
laid  in  nature  near  the  base  of  the  clumps  of  sedge  which  stud  the  plateau 
thickly,  without  regard  to  whether  the  tissue  on  which  it  is  laid  he  living 
or  dead  ;•  with  all  my  watching  I  have  never  heen  ahlc  to  detect  the  females 
in  the  act  of  laying,  but  one  often  starts  them  up  from  deep  down  in  the 
sedge.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  nine  to  fourteen  days,  the  exact  time  being 
uncertain  from  not  knowing  just  when  the  eggs  were  laid.  The  females  were 
imprisoned  from  July  21  to  July  27,  during  most  of  which  time  there  was 
a  raging  storm.  They  must  have  heen  laid  between  the  22d  and  the  2Gth 
and  probably  (from  the.  better  weather)  on  the  last  named  day:  one 
hatched  the  night  of  August  3-4,  two  on  the  5th,  one  the  7th,  two  the  8th, 
and  seven  the  9th. 

Food  plant  of  the  caterpillar.  Nearly  all  the  s|>ecies  of  this  family, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  feed  in  the  caterpillar  state  on  grasses;  but  as 
the  true  grasses  arc  rare  in  the  inhospitable  region  where  this  insect  is 
found,  being  replaced  almost  altogether  by  the  allied  group  of  sedges 
( which  are  fed  upon  by  at  least  four  species  of  European  Satyrids,  of  three 
genera),  it  is  not  suqmsing  that  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  food  of  the 
larva  of  ().  semidea.  I  have  previously  maintained  that  lichens  furnished 
them  nourishment,  because  all  the  living  caterpillars  1  had  then  found  were 
u|M>n  or  in  very  close  proximity  to  one  sjiecies  (l'cltigern  canina  Hoffm.)  : 
in  one  instance  the  animal  was  apparently  feeding  upon  it ;  at  least  the 
head  of  the  caterpillar  was  in  juxtaposition  to  the  lichen,  and  this  had  an 
eroded  appearance  ;  but  the  improbability  of  such  a  food-plant  caused  me 
long  since  to  doubt  my  conclusion,  and  I  have  since  repeatedly  taken  the 
caterpillar  feeding  upon  a  Carcx  which  grows  there  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, giving  the  more  level  portions  of  the  range  the  ap]>carancc  of 
pasturage.  The  species  is  Carcx  vulgaris  var.  hyperl>orea,  formerly  known 
as  C.  rigida  var.  bigclovii. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  In  emerging  from  the  egg  the  caterpillars 
bite  a  horizontal  furrow  beneath  half  or  less  than  half  the  crown  of  the  egg, 
through  which  they  squeeze  their  way  ;  sometimes  they  then  leave  the 
egg.  but  at  others,  perhaps  in  half  the  eases,  they  devour  from  half  to 
four-fifths  the  shell.  The  caterpillars  hatched  by  me  remained  quiet  on  dead 

•I  have  seen  one  of  the  European  »peeie»  of     the  fields  on  n  stiek  of  <lry  \vo<nl  lying  In  the 
Coenonympha  (not  ■•nutureil)  lay  an  eira  in  *niss. 
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and  living  grass-blades  in  Cambridge  for  a  fortnight  or  more  an<l  then  were 
gradually  lost.  One  only  seemed  a  little  more  active  than  the  others  and 
ate  slightly,  as  I  thought,  the  tip  of  a  cut  blade  of  grays.  The  mature 
caterpillar  may  sometimes  he  found  hy  day  crawling  u|k»u  the  rocks,  anil 
the  late  Mr.  San  horn  told  me  that  he  once  found  one  feeding  hy  day  on 
Carex.  Hut  though,  as  already  stated,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  cater- 
pillar hy  night  feeding  upon  Carex,  1  have  never  found  it  hy  day  ex- 
cepting concealed  under  stones  or  Crawling  upon  the  rocks  toward  such 
a  concealment;  yet  I  have  searched  Carex  and  swept  it  with  a  net  fifty 
hours  hy  day  to  one  hy  night,  and  search  hy  the  lantern  is  neither  so  easy 
nor  so  sure  as  hy  sunlight.  I  think  therefore  that  its  habit  is  to  feed  by 
night — soon  after  dark  is  the  best  time  for  search — and  conceal  itself  under 
surface  stones  by  day,  generally  on  some  flat  or  nearly  horizontal  surface. 
They  spin  little  or  no  silk  and  fall  readily  to  the  ground  when  disturbed. 
They  arc  very  sluggish  ami  coil  themselves  into  half  a  ring  when  handled. 

Pupation.  In  the  early  part  of  duly  1  WJ'.f,  the  late  Mr.  F.  (i.  Sanborn 
searched  very  carefully  for  the  chrysalids  of  this  species,  spending  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  raising  movable  surface  stones,  and  in  four  or  five  cases 
clearing  away  to  the  deptli  of  several  feet  the  smaller  blocks  of  stone  lying 
in  the  "rock  rivulets,"  as  he  appropriately  terms  the  slight  gulleys.  wholly 
without  vegetation,  which  are  scattered  everywhere  over  the  plateaus,  and 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  surface  waters  after  rain  :  he  succeeded  in 
securing  only  two  living  specimens  ;  nine  others  were  either  infested  by 
parasites,  or  were  the  empty  shells  of  the  previous  year;  they  were  all 
found  imbedded  hetween  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  the  long,  dense,  crisp 
moss  surrounding  it,  between  half  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  general  surface,  where  the  caterpillars  had  enteral.  They  were  not 
attached  to  the  rock  or  the  moss,  but  lav  in  horizontal  oval  cells,  evidently 
orined  by  the  movements  of  the  caterpillar  before  pupation  :  the  most 
particular  examination  revealed  no  trace  of  any  web  or  silken  thread  even 
as  a  lining  of  the  cell.  Mr.  Sanborn's  impressions,  drawn  mainly  from  a 
comparison  between  the  slender  number  of  specimens  he  obtained  and  the 
abundance  of  the  butterfly,  were  that  the  healthier  caterpillars  penetrate  even 
deeper  into  the  ground  ;  but  as  I  have  also  found  pupae  under  or  beside 
surface-stones,  ami  Mr.  C.  l\  Whitney  has  discovered  larvae  ready  for  their 
change  in  similar  localities,  I  am  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  place  to 
seek  them  is  beneath  and  beside  the  uppermost  stones  and  especially  at  the 
edges  of  the  "rock  rivulets."  where  the  vegetation  is  usually  the  freshest. 
To  one  familiar  with  the  locality — a  surface  almost  completely  strewn  with 
angular  rock  fragments,  Mr.  Sanborn's  exploration  will  seem  to  have  l>cen 
a  verv  successful  one. 

I  leave  the  above  paragraph  as  I  wrote  it  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  I  have 
.  since  spent  two  or  three  times  as  many  hours  sis  my  eager  friend,  often  with 
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the  aid  of  others,  ami  am  sure  that  the  places  chosen  hy  the  larva  for  pupa- 
tion are  exactly  those  chosen  by  it  for  daily  concealment,  namely,  the  under 
side  of  surface  stones,  which  rest  either  upon  another  stone  or  upon  some 
other  thing  than  the  loose,  disintegrated,  gravelly  rock  which  least  retains 
moisture;  a  level,  damp  and  cool,  protected  spot  is  that  most  sought  for; 
here  the  caterpillar  rests  u|M»n  the  lower  surface  with  its  roof  grazing  its 
hack,  and  pushing  away  whatever  may  interfere  with  the  smoothness  of 
the  sj>ot  changes  to  chrysalis  without  further  ado.  I'nless  some  moss  be 
at  hand  there  is  no  semblance  even  of  a  cell  ;  and  even  where  moss  is 
present  there  is  sometimes  no  mark  of  a  cell ;  and  when  found  is  due 
simply  to  the  movements  of  the  caterpillar,  with  an  amount  of  silk  scarcely 
enough  to  enable  one  to  remove  it  and  in  any  way  preserve  the  form  ;  no 
threads  indeed  are  visible  without  a  lens  ;  and  I  have  but  once — and  that 
was  last  spring — found  a  cell  which  was  anywhere  near  complete,  and 
this  one  lacked  an  upper  surface ;  when  the  stone  which  served  that 
purpose  was  removed,  the  uncovered  cell  was  undisturbed  by  it,  show- 
ing that  no  threads  were  attached  to  the  covering  stone.  The  cater- 
pillar was  lying  on  its  back  when  found.  May  31,  and  changed  to  chrysalis 
on  June  2  in  the  valley  below.  Waw  then  carried  to  the  sea  level  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  butterfly  emerged  on  the  early  morning  of  the  lJtth. 
As  this  is  earlier  than  its  normal  time  on  the  mountain,  its  appearance 
was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  favorable  warmth  of  the  lower  level ;  four 
weeks  is  more  prohably  its  natural  jK?riod. 

Life  history.  This  is  a  single-brooded  butterfly ;  it  usually  begins  to 
appear  on  Mt.  Washington  very  early — the  first  week — in  .July,  becomes 
exceedingly  abundant  before  the  middle  of  the  month  and  continues  until 
about  the  second  week  in  August.  On  Sierra  IManca,  in  Colorado,  I  took 
a  single  rubbed  male  as  late  as  August  29  and  a  tolerablv  fresh  male  on  Mt* 
Lincoln  on  August  13.  Mr.  Hruce  took  them  early  in  July.  Mr.  Sanborn 
gave  duly  4  as,  its  earliest  appearance  in  New  Hampshire  in  1MIW,  and  only 
one  more  specimen  was  seen  l>efore  the  9th,  although  the  weather  was 
favorable.  Morrison  says  "the  first  specimens  appeared  about  July  1 
[in  1874]  and  in  a  few  days  it  became  very  abundant."  Mr.  Dimmoek 
took  one  the  same  year  on  June  2*  and  several  on  July  4  and  b\  These 
mav  serve,  I  think,  as  average  dates,  and  the  butterflies  will  best  be  taken 
in  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  duly  ;  they  apparently  lay  most  of  their 
eggs  during  the  last  week  of  July  ;  cater] lillars  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  late  Messrs.  Sanborn  and  Shurtleff,  and  by  myself,  nearly 
full-grown,  between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  2d  of  August,  and  others  cer- 
tainly full-grown  on  August  19  and  in  September.  These  must  certainly 
have  been  born  the  previous  year,  as  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  before  the  first 
of  August ;  and  as  all  living  chrysnlids  that  have  been  found  have  been 
taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  between  June  10  and  the  early  part 
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of  July,  it  would  appear  us  if  two  years  must  l>e  required  for  the  full  cycle 
of  changes,  and  that  the  winter  is  passed  in  two  conditions,  both  larval, 
one  just  hatched  or  in  a  very  early  stage,  the  other  full  grown,  or  very 
nearly  full  grown,  a  whole  season  being  required  for  the  development  of 
the  larva  alone.  No  one  would  be  surprised  at  this  if  he  were  to  cxj>eri- 
ence  the  conditions  under  which  these  hardy  creatures  have  to  live. 

Such  a  cycle  of  changes,  though  unprecedented  among  our  butterflies, 
so  far  as  their  history  is  known,  is  sup|>osed  by  sonic  to  \w  equally  true  of  the 
alpine  Ocneis  acllo,  the  young  caterpillars  of  which  arc  l»orn  at  a  like  jicriod 
and  hibernate  without  feeding.  If  this  were  its  regular  habit,  we  ought  to 
expect  that,  as  is  stated  by  some  to  be  true  of  acllo,  the  butterfly  would  fly 
only  in  alternate  years  in  any  one  spot.  Hut  not  only  is  this  not  true  of 
our  sj>ccics,  but  no  fluctuation  in  its  numbers  has  ever  been  noted.  It 
follows  that  if  a  i>eriod  of  two  years  is  normally  required  for  it*  transfor- 
mations, there  must  be  or  have  been  some  irregularity  in  its  development 
by  which  a  regular  annual  scries  of  perfect  forms  should  appear.  If  in  the 
past  only,  then  the  butterflies  of  the  even  years  have  no  immediate  genetic 
connection  with  those  of  the  odd  years,  and  two  pandlel  scries  are  living 
on  the  same  ground,  Subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  or  to  only  such  varia- 
tions  in  them  as  alternate  seasons  may  chance  produce.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  true,  a  very  neat  problem  would  be  set  before  the  modern 
evolutionist  to  determine,  first,  how  such  a  condition  of  things  came  about, 
and  second,  what  effect  isolation  has  had  toward  developing  two  types  of 
butterflies. 

A  few  facts,  however,  lead  me  to  believe  that  while  a  biennial  cycle  is  the 
rule,  there  arc  certain  exceptions  to  it  every  year,  by  which  a  perfect  com- 
mingling of  blood  ensues  and  Nature  protects  itself  against  the  danger  of 
extinction  that  might  ensue  if  one  stage  of  larval  existence  were  less  able  than 
another  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  an  exceptional  season.  Dr. 
Harris  gives  "dune  and  duly"  as  the  season  of  the  flight  of  the  imago,  the 
former  date  on  the  authority  of  the  botanist,  Oakes,  who  found  them  abun- 
dant in  dune,  l*2l>.  The  part  of  the  month  does  not  appear  from  Dr. 
Harris'  notes  and  I  have  always  supposed  it  referred  to  the  closing 
days  of  the  month  until  1H^({,  after  an  excursion  up  the  mountain  in 
company  with  Mr.  Koland  Hay  ward,  on  .June  t».  Hetwccn  us  we  saw,  on 
DO  less  than  three  different  occasions  in  the  alpine  belt,  a  Lepidopteron  which 
in  each  instance  the  observer  thought  was  semidea  ;  in  the  hist  case,  the  size, 
the  flight,  and  the  color  were  observed  by  me  for  at  least  fifteen  seconds 
in  broad  daylight,  at  the  nearest  distance  of  just  out  of  reach  of  my  net ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  unexpectedness  of  the  apparition,  I  should  not  have  had 
the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  semidea,  for  I  know  of  no  moth  then  flying 
therefor  which  it  could  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Oakes  also  saw  them  early  in  dune  (when  visits  to  the  summit  arc  execs- 
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sively  rare)  and  that  a  supplementary  brood  of  the  butterfly  annually 
appears  at  this  time.  In  further  confirmation  of  such  an  irregularity  was 
the  discover}'  of  a  caterpillar,  curled  up  under  a  stone  as  if  it  had  not  yet 
at  all  left  its  winter  quarters,  and  still  in  its  penultimate  stage,  on  June  10, 
1887  ;  indeed  it  had  evidently  some  time  before  it  in  that  stage  and  fed  on 
grass  for  a  fortnight,  finally  dying  before  another  ecdysis  ;  it  was  only  12  mm. 
long.  It  is  evident  that  it  had  much  the  start  of  the  caterpillars  in  their  first 
stage,  and  probable  that  pupation  could  have  been  reached  before  winter 
set  in,  giving  easy  chance  for  the  final  change  to  butterflies  the  last  of 
May  or  early  in  dune ;  living  chrysalids  were  found  the  same  day  and  sev- 
eral chrysalis-shells  from  which  the  imago  had  escaped,  which  it  did  not 
seem  probable  could  have  passed  the  winter  and  come  out  in  so  fair  a  con- 
dition ;  but  no  butterflies  were  then  seen,  although  careful  watch  was  kept 
for  them.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  caterpillar  of  the  penultimate  stage 
was  born  from  an  early  egg  of  the  July  butterflies  of  the  previous  year  and 
woidd  have  developed  to  a  late  July  butterfly,  in  time  to  lay  eggs  the  same 
season,  making  the  cycle  in  a  single  year.  It  is  at  any  rate  evident  from 
these  exceptional  occurrences  that  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  of  the  history 
of  semidea.  A  visit  to  Mt.  Washington  on  May  31  of  the  present  year 
when  for  over  an  hour  the  weather,  was  warm,  the  air  still,  and  the  sun 
seldom  obscured,  brought  no  sign  of  this  butterfly. 

The  European  Alpine  O.  aello  appear-,  says  Meyer  Diir,  among  the  earli- 
est butterflies  of  the  Alps  ;  it  is  seen  soon  after  the  snow  melts,  first  on 
the  lower  grounds,  at  the  end  of  May,  last  on  the  higher  levels  (corres- 
ponding more  nearly  to  those  to  which  our  species  is  restricted )  at  about  the 
beginning  of  July  ;  and  disappears  in  the  same  way  from  the  end  of  June 
below,  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  above. 

Habits,  flight,  «tc.  One  would  suppose  that  insects  whose  home  is 
almost  always  swept  by  the  fiercest  blasts  would  be  provided  with  powerful 
wings,  fitting  them  for  strong  and  sustained  flight ;  but  the  contrary  is  true  ; 
they  can  offer  no  resistance  to  the  winds,  and  whenever  they  ascend  more  than 
their  accustomed  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  pass 
the  shelter  of  some  projecting  ledge  of  rocks,  they  are  whirled  headlong  to 
immense  distances  until  they  can  again  hug  the  earth :  their  flight  is  rather 
sluggish  and  heavy  and  has  less  of  the  dancing  movement  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  Satyrids ;  they  arc  easily  captured,  though  they 
fly  singly,  never  congregating,  and  have  their  devices  to  escape  pursuit  : 
one  is  that  when  alarmed,  and  indeed  at  most  times,  they  fly  up  or  down 
thesloj»es,  rarely  along  them,  rendering  pursuit  particularly  difficult ;  another 
that  thev  will  rise  in  the  air  to  get  caught  by  the  wind,  which  often  takes 
them  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  one  I  once  followed  with  my  eye  whirled 
a  good  half-mile  away,  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  with  a  white  cloud  for  a 
background.    But  the  neatest  device  of  all  is  specially  exasperating ;  one 
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will  settle  on  the  ground  a  little  distance  off'  by  a  crevice  in  the  rock-piles, 
ami  as  you  cautiously  approach  you  will  sec  it  edge  its  way  afoot  in  its 
spasmodic  fashion  to  the  hrink  of  the  crevice  and  settle  itself;  then  if  you 
OOmc  nearer  it  will  start  as  if  to  fly  away,  hut  close  its  wings  instead  and 
fairly  drop  down  the  crevice,  where  you  may  see  hut  not  reach  it  ;  to  repeat 
the  process  and  get  still  farther  down,  if  again  alarmed  by  the  removal  of 
the  upper  rocks.  In  this  way  I  have  more  than  once  followed  one  for  a 
couple  of  feet  downward  in  a  pile  of  small,  jagged  rocks  in  one  of  the  rock 
rivulets. 

It  rests  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  leeward  side  of  rocks,  as  I  have  often 
found  it  when  searching  on  a  cloudy  day  when  it  had  not  been  on 
the  wing.  As  soon  as  one  alights  it  tumbles  upon  one  side  with  a  sudden 
fall,  but  not  quite  to  the  surface,  exposing  the  under  side  of  the  wings 
with  their  marbled  markings  next  the  gray  rock,  mottled  with  brown  and 
yellow  lichens,  so  that  an  ordinary  parser  by  would  look  at  them  without  ob- 
serving their  presence  ;  it  is  an  obvious  case  of  protective  resemblance.  The 
surface  is  generally  exposed  so  as  to  receive  the  fullest  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
else  the  Creature  falls  so  as  to  let  the  wind  sweep  over  it,  its  base  to  wind- 
ward. In  either  case,  unless  the  wind  be  very  severe,  the  fore  wings 
are  not  closely  tucked  between  the  hind  pair,  but  advanced  so  that 
the  costal  edge  of  the  hind  wings  reaches  the  lowest,  or  the  next  to  the  low- 
est, inferior  subcostal  nervule,  according  to  the  degree  of  quiet  assumed  ; 
but  if  at  rest  for  the  night  or  the  wind  be  sweeping  fiercely,  the  costal 
edges  of  all  wings  arc  brought  together.  The  antennae  lie  parallel  to  the 
body-axis,  or  slightly  raised,  but,  owing  to  the  basal  curve,  in  a  plane 
slightly  above  it,  droop  at  the  tip  and  divaricate  about  100°.  In  walking, 
it  moves  by  a  series  of  spasmodic  starts,  trailing  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  on 
the  ground,  while  the  axis  of  the  trunk  is  raised  about  30°  above  the  surface 
of  rest. 

Dr.  Meyer  Diir  describes  the  species  of  the  European  Alps  as  generally 
flying  in  little  companies  about  rocky  places,  fluttering  in  a  wavering  man- 
ner around  the  Saxifragae  and  Kricaeeae,  but  generally  alighting,  with  wings 
erect,  on  blocks  of  rock  ami  worn  stones,  where  they  are  not  easily  caught. 

Experiments  Observing  that  the  butterflies  appear  to  keep  away  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  ravines  which  penetrate  deep  into  the 
mountain  mass,  as  if  they  feared  they  would  be  swept  down  to  lower  levels 
than  they  liked,  I  thought  I  would  see  what  effect  a  forcible  and  rapid 
transfer  to  lower  levels  would  have  upon  vigorous  butterflies.  Accord- 
ingly one  fine  Julv  dav,  I  took  three  well-conditioned  females  (one  of 
them  caught  just  before  imprisonment)  down  the  mountain  on  the  railway 
train,  in  a  muslin  cage  over  a  growing  sedge,  where  I  could  readily  watch 
them.  They  remained  quiet  at  first  with  wings  tightly  closed,  but  before 
we  had  made  more  than  half  the  descent  to  the  limit  of  trees  they  were  visibly 
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affected,  and  by  the  time  the  tree  line  was  reached  (about  4500')  the  wings 
of  opposite  sides  diverged  at  an  angle  of  30%  as  if  they  were  lips  parted  and 
gasping  for  air.  Later  they  began  to  walk  about,  and  when  they  stopped 
would  tightly  close  their  wings  (as  by  habit)  for  about  a  minute,  and 
then  would  slowly  part  them  again, — in  one  case  to  as  much  as  H0°-70°. 
At  the  bottom  (28(H)')  I  thought  them  dead,  for  they  lay  with  parted 
wings  upon  their  sides,  but  they  gradually  revived  slightly.  Still,  when 
I  set  them  free  and  tried  to  startle  them  only  one  would  move  ;  she  flut- 
tered two  or  three  times  and  tried  to  fly  away,  but  could  not  leave  the  spot 
where  she  ineffectually  tossed  up  and  down ;  I  caged  them  again  and 
they  walked  and  fluttered  about  a  little,  but  gaining  no  strength  at  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  they  were  killed.  The  difference  in  temperature  at  the 
two  extreme  levels  was  not  worth  consideration. 

Now  there  are  many  other  butterflies,  denizens  of  the  lower  levels,  which 
continually  fly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  doubtless  descend 
again.  Polygonia  faunus  is  one  of  these,  and  accordingly  I  carried  down 
in  company  with  semidea  as  many  females  of  this  species,  together  with 
some  males,  captured  on  the  summit ;  but  not  caring  to  observe  them  close- 
ly on  the  way,  they  were  enclosed  in  pocket  boxes  and  let  loose  immediately 
on  arrival  at  the  base ;  they  flew  away  with  all  their  vehement  vigor,  not  in 
the  slightest  incommoded  by  the  sudden  change. 

I  queried  whether  there  could  be  any  organ  in  the  body  which  might 
have  a  different  construction  or  amplitude  in  these  two  butterflies,  which 
might  serve  as  a  better  means  of  adaptation  to  differing  air  pressure  in  the 
one  and  the  other,  as  the  swimming  bladder  is  known  to  do  in  some  fishes. 
The  only  special  organ  I  could  think  of  was  the  so-called  food  reservoir, 
which,  though  furnished  within,  as  shown  by  Burgess,  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  clustered  hairs  which  seems  adaptable  for  use  in  digestion,  is  nev- 
ertheless usually  empty  on  disseetion,  and  might  receive  air  as  well  as 
honey  through  the  apparatus  at  the  mouth.  Hut  the  dissections  of  the 
two  species  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Kmcrton  (61:47,50)  do  not  lend  much 
help  ;  the  organ  is  indeed  larger  in  faunus  than  in  semidea,  but  the  dif- 
ference does  not  seem  to  be  very  significant. 

Parasites.  Notwithstanding  the  physical  difficulties  with  which  this 
frail  butterfly  has  to  contend,  it  still  has  its  full  share  of  parasitic  enemies, 
and  thev  seem  at  times  so  numerous  that  one  wonders  how  the  creature  can 
withstand  this  added  source  of  evil.  There  is  first  a  large  Ichneumon, 
I.  instabilis  Cress.,  only  one  of  which  can  live  on  one  fat  Oeneis,  and 
which  emerged  from  a  wintering  chrysalis  on  June  23.  Next  there  is  a 
Pteromnlus,  P.  chionobae  How.,  of  which  a  single  caterpillar  may  harbor 
a  considerable  number ;  those  which  I  obtained  emerged  from  the  chrysalis 
on  August  9  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  I  took  twenty-five  of  their  pupae 
from  a  single  chrysalis  and  found  that  each  had  been  itself  attacked  by  a 
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hyperparasite,  Tctrastichus  semideae  Pack.,  which  comes  to  the  friendly  aid 
of  our  mountain  butterfly.  Still  another  supposed  parasite,  Encyrtus 
montinus  Pack.  (89:4),  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Sanborn  within  the  chry- 
salis  of  semidea,  but  whether  strictly  parasitic  upon  it  was  not  determined ; 
all  we  know  is  that  it  was  found  alive  and  winged  within  an  old  chrysalis 
case,  early  in  duly. 

Desiderata.  The  hotel  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  easy, 
if  expensive,  means  of  approach  now  enable  one  to  carry  on  investiga- 
tions on  this  insect  far  more  advantageously  than  formerly,  during  the  sea- 
eon  (July-September)  when  they  are  open  to  use ;  and  there  are  still  some 
questions  to  clear  up.  We  do  not  yet  know  anything  of  the  larva  between 
the  first  and  penultimate  stages,  nor  at  what  season  these  stages  are  passed  ; 
the  natural  length  of  the  chrysalis  period  is  not  known,  nor  whether  it 
ever  passes  through  the  winter.  A  careful  and  prolonged  search  under 
stones  by  the  rock  rivulets  in  the  Alpine  area  in  October  liefore  snows  put 
an  end  to  search  would  enable  us  to  know  most  about  the  wintering  con- 
dition, but  it  would  have  to  be  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  not  to  say 
dangers,  because  of  the  season.  The  same  should  be  said  of  the  early 
spring,  which  on  the  whole  is  the  season  when  we  now  need  the  most  help  ; 
a  simUar  search,  with  a  lookout  for  butterflies,  in  the  latter  half  of  May 
would  be  most  desirable.  The  facts  gained  by  such  a  search  would  help 
clear  the  doubt  which  now  hangs  over  the  life  history  of  the  insect.  The 
early  stages  can  perhaps  be  studied  at  ordinary  levels  by  procuring  the 
eggs  on  the  mountain  and  feeding  the  caterpillar  either  on  sedges  or  grasses. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  occasional  visitor  in  the  latter  half  of  July  to  seize 
any  rare  sunny  and  windless  day,  especially  before  noon,  to  watch  the 
female  ovipositing,  to  find  out  the  place  and  method  of  laying  eggs ;  as  the 
insect  is  very  timid,  this  should  be  done  with  caution.  Search  should  be 
made  for  this  butterfly  in  July  and  August  on  all  peaks  which  rise  2<X>0 
to  30(H)  feet  above  timber  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Wyoming,  Montana 
and  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada. 
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441:1.  Androconium. 
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OBNBIS  JUTTA.  —The  arctic  satyr. 

[Tin-  Ifwtfc  satyr  (Scuddcr) ;  the  barren  ground  butterfly  (Maynard).] 


l'liyili't  juttti  lluhn..  Samml.  cur.  whinctt.. 
i :  35,  lit*.  0I4-4S15  ( 1X06-1X10). 

<M>tri*  j„U„  Htibu..  Virz.  «chmctt..  M 
<  ixi«) :— Berg,  Si.u.  em.  wit.,  xxxv :  Mfi. 
118(1074);—  Hohmrr.,  Ent.  tidskr..  vli:  Wl- 
154,  tigs. 

Oreoi  nubiltt  juttn  Httbn.,*y*t.alph.  verz., 
«(1*22). 

VhioHobtu  juttn  Moschl.,  WlBB,  Mltom. 

wmatechr.,  iv  :342  <imoo)  ;  vli  :20i  ( ma) ;  steti. 

inloin.  zctt.,  xxl:  11IM17  (1870) ;  —  Scudd., 

Pw.  Baton.  <•*><•.  Phiiad.,  v:  .v>,  iig.  (ltuvo— 

Pack.;  Guide  lu»..  203.  tig.  192  (1X00) ;— Fern.. 

Butt.  Me.,  77  (IBM) ;— [lluUt] ,  Bull.  Brook), 
nit,  «k-.,  vli :  108  ( 1X84)  ;— French.  Butt.  cast. 
V.  S.,  248-249  [Chlonobiis]  (l«Ktt) ;-  Mayn., 
Butt.  N.  E.,  2-3.  pi.  3,  n>.  2,  2a  (I**il) ;  Fylcs, 
fan.  ent.,  xx  :  131-133  (1888). 


Stiiyru*  halttrr  Dup.,  Hint.  uat.  Ia'p.  France, 
•uppl..  310-311.  pi.  49,  tfg«.4-A  (1*12). 

CliionohaK  htittler  Boiad.,  Uucr.,  Icon, 
revile  niiiui.,  inn..  487,  pi.  BO,  n>».  1.  la-Id 
<  ixjo-pcNj :  I.tm.  hl*t.  Up.,  isjmoo,  p|.  :b», 
figs.  1-3  (1X32);  — Boi*d.-LK\,  Lap.  Amer. 
scpt..2H>  (1833);— Herr.-Scbaeff.  Xynt.  liearb. 
Mfamett.  Hiir.,  i,  tagf.,  «x  (1*43);  —  rhrist., 
Sictt.  .-ill.  zcit..  xix:  300  <I<iW); -Schiodte, 
Bit).  ciitom.  zeit*«  hr.,  ill :  140  (1x50) ;— Bink. 
Xalurh.  lii.ir.lR-*kr.(trOnl..(M  (IXiiO);— Morr., 
Syti.  \a  \>.  X.  Amer.,  71  ( 1X1(2). 

Kumenighalderi  (icycr.Zulr.  exot.  schmctt.-, 
v :  43.  fig*.  981-0X2  (1X37). 

Figured  by  Q lover  111.  X.  A.  Lcp.,  pi.  K. 
lis;.  2,  hied. 


Ami  I  know  the  butterflies. 
Sailing  through  the  fragrant  air, 

Mark  the  heaven  of  your  eyes, 
Ami  limit  lon«  to  enter  I  here! 

Makijarkt  Dki.axd. 

. . .  to  reside 

In  thrilling  ri".'ioii  of  thlek-rlblied  Ice. 

Siiakksprahk.— Afrii*urtfi>r  Measure. 

Imago  (14:17).  Head  covered  with  long  blackish  brown  hair?*  ami  a  few  shorter 
srrayish  white  ones;  a  few  scattered  white  scales  behind,  hut  not  in  conjunction  with, 
the  eyes.  Palpi  covered  within  as  without  with  intermingled  grayish  white  and  black- 
ish hairs,  fringed  with  long  black  hairs  above  and  beneath,  and  above  with  short  gray- 
ish ones.  Antennae  dull  yellowish  brown,  the  under  outer  surface  covered  with  dirty 
white  scales;  the  basal  half  flecked  with  black  on  the  apical  third  of  each  joint;  above 
mainly  covered  with  blackish  scales,  few  on  the  club,  interrupted  rather  narrowly  witli 
grayish  white  at  the  base  of  each  joint,  the  paler  color  extending,  interiorly,  to  the 
middle  of  the  joint;  tip  of  club  a  little  dusky. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  blackish  brown  and  dark  dirty  yellowish  brown  hairs; 
beneath  with  blackish,  mixed  with  a  few  dark  grayish  brown  hairs ;  femora  dark  yellow 
brown,  yellowish  brown  at  tip;  rest  of  legs  yellowish  brown  lielow,  dusky  brown 
alKive;  spurs,  spines  ami  claws,  as  in  the  previous  species. 

Fon»  wings  strongly  produced  at  the  tip,  the  lower  outer  angle  not  very  indistinct; 
second  superior  branch  of  the  sulx-ostal  ticrvure  arising  scarcely  more  than  half  way 
between  the  base  of  the  first  and  third  branches;  the  latter  ami  the  fourth  superior 
branch  originating  in  close  proximity;  outer  l>onler  of  the  hind  wings  almost  truncate 
on  the  lower  two  subcostal  interspaces.  Above  dark  brown,  the  male  slightly  darker 
than  the  female.  Parallel  to  the  outer  liordcr  of  the  fore  winys  ami  nearer  to  it  than  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  a  broad  bead,  dull  yellow  (  9 ) .  or  more  or  less  ochraecous(  J ) , 
extending  from  the  costal  to  the  internal  nervure,  generally  interrupted  only  by  the  ner- 
vures  (  9  ) .  or  broken  up  into  roundish  or  ovoid  spots,  often  widely  separated  ( <J ) .  which 
enclose*  rather  large,  black,  round  or  ovoid  spots  in  the  lower  subcostal  ami  lower 
median  Interspaces,  and  one  of  the  same  size  or  smaller,  or  even  reduced  to  a  point 
in  the  upper  median  interspace,  absent  in  the  male,  the  lowermost  of  these  spots 
slightly  nearer  the  border  than  the  others ;  costal  border,  especially  near  base,  in- 
distinctly mottled  with  gray  and  black,  the  costal  edge  blackish;  fringe  pure  white. 
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interrupted  narrowly  with  black  at  the  nervnre  tips.  The  male  is  also  pro*  ided  (43  :  2j 
with  two  black  streaks  of  hair-llkc  scales,  one  next  the.  ba.se  below  the  median  BCFTBTC 
renting  upon  and  extending  to  Ita  tlrst  branch;  the  second,  separated  by  thla  branch 
from  the  llr>t.  rest*  upon  the  median  nervnre  iM.th  above  ami  below.  divided  by  It  ami 
extending  to  the  termination  of  the  cell,  having  a  small  patch  between  the  second  and 
third  median  nervulcs.  Wwl  >Hhijh  with  a  band  before  the  bonier  similar  to  that  of 
the  fore  wings,  continuous,  or  nearly  so.  in  both  sexes  ami  within  it.  in  every  Interspace, 
a  more  or  less  distinct  pale  yellow  dot,  except  in  the  upper  median  interspace,  where 
there  is  a  small  eyelike  spot,  indistinctly  pupilleil  with  white:  the  lower  median  inter- 
space occasionally  develops  a  similar  but  indistinct  spot:  the  separation  of  the  band 
from  the  bonier  is  less  distinct  in  the  female  than  In  the  male. 

Beneath.  F'ire  fiwj*  slightly  paler  than  on  the  upper  surface:  the  whole  costal  edge 
mottled  with  black  and  w  hite:  apex  and  upper  half  of  outer  bonier  either  Uniform 
gray  from  the  equal  commingling  of  dark  brown  scales,  or,  by  the  clustering  of  scales 
of  the  same  color  Into  spots,  pretty  uniformly  marbled  with  white  and  dark  brown 
or  black :  outer  half  of  the  wing  with  a  yellowish  ( $  )  or  slight  ochraccous  (<J  )  tinge, 
seldom  with  any  mark  of  the  light  band  of  the  upper  surface,  excepting  as  a  halo, 
distinct  ami  large  (  ? )  or  faint  ami  narrow  (J)  around  1  he  spots  of  the  lower  sub- 
costal and  low  er  median  interspaces,  w  hich  reappear  on  this  surface,  the  upper  always, 
the  lower  generally,  pupllfal  distinctly  with  white.  //«'»«/  mfnff*  marbled  with  narrow, 
transverse,  generally  wavy  bars  of  clustered  grayish  white  and  brown  or  blackish 
brown  scales,  sometimes  one.  sometimes  the  other  predominating,  the  lighter  colors 
being  fainter  or  nearly  absent  on  the  mesial  ••and.  and  generally  most  conspicuous  next 
Its  outer  limit :  the  mesial  band  is  darker  than  the  ground  color,  not  very  prominent 
but  broad :  its  outer  lxirder,  generally  only  edged  narrowly  with  blackish,  is  deeply 
creuate  excepting  toward  the  inner  border,  where  the  curves  are  slight  and  broad  or 
wanting;  It  extends  from  the  costal  bonier  at  a  little  more  than  two-third*  the  distance 
from  the  base  to  exactly  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  in  three  very  prominent  arehes, 
each  of  the  llrst  two  occupying  an  interspace,  the  thinl  broad  and  arehiug  over  two 
Interspaces:  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell  the  border  bends  backward  towards  the 
base,  w  ith  a  prominent  arch  in  the  next  interspace,  but  in  the  remaining,  by  which  it 
readies  the  inner  bonier,  a  little  nearer  the  tip  of  the  submedlan  than  that  of  the  In- 
ternal nervnre.  only  slight  curves  or  none  at  all;  the  interior  bonier  is  much  less 
distinct,  starts  f  nun  the  costal  margin  at  a  little  more  than  one-thinl  the  distance  from 
the  base,  has  an  angular  depression  between  the  costal  ami  snlR-ostal  nervures  and  a 
very  deep  and  rounded  one  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cell;  it.  strikes  the  median  nervnre 
at  or  a  little  within  its  first  divarication  and  then,  turned  inward  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  internal  nervnre.  is  lost  in  the  next  interspace,  t'ostal  edge  mottled  with 
black  and  w  hite,  the  outer  edge  narrowly  lined  with  black.  lx?forc  which  is  generally 
a  narrow  faint  baud  where  the  grayish  scales  predominate  over  the  black.  The 
remainder  of  the  wing  Is  generally  uniformly  marbled,  but  occasionally  the  narrow- 
dark  line  Imrdcriug  the  lower  half  of  the  outside  of  the  middle  hand  continues  on  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  w  ing  at  the  termination  of  the  second  sul>eostal 
nervule.    The  ocellus  of  the  upper  surface  appears  again  beneath,  very  prominently 

pupilled  with  white,  sometimes  s  rjch  so  as  to  appear  almost  altogether  as  a  white 

spot :  the  spots  in  the  other  interspaces  are  generally  larger,  more  prominent  ami 
paler;  nervures  not  flecked  with  white. 

Abdomen  blackish  brown  throughout  w  ith  a  few  tawny  scales  at  the  tip  of  the  apical 
joint  Male  appendage-  (32:.".  i :  I'pper  organ  with  the  centrum  scarcely  arched  longi- 
tudinally. *o  that  Its  upper  surface  and  the  median  line  of  the  hook  lie  In  nearly  a 
straight  line;  hook  considerably  arched  above,  the  under  surface  a  little  arcuate  in  a 
contrary  sense,  or  nearly  straight  but  deeply  ami  roundly  excised  at  the  ba*c,  the  tip 
scarcely  uncinate  and  the  whole  scarcely  more  than  three  times  as  long  a.s  broad :  lat- 
eral ami-  wry  slender,  nearly  equal  on  the  apical  half,  much  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  hook.  Clasps  with  the  apical  fourth  equal,  the  tip  obliquely  tnrncate.  Its 
scarcely  produced  upper  angle  being  provided,  like  the  apical  third  of  the  upper  *ur- 
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far.-,  with  live  or  six  small  but  di-tlnct.  finely  pointed  denticle-  directed  upward  and 
backward,  with  single  minute  dciilirnlation-  between  th.-iii. 


Measurement-  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue  H.."i  mm. 

MAI.FX. 

PRMALKM. 

Smallc-t. 

Average. 

Large*. 

Smallest.  Average.  Largest. 

25..'. 

■<;. 

!  27. 

10.35 

105 

Moil  til.u.-  nii.l  tar-i.... 

7.5 

s. 

K 

f..r<-  Mb**  and  tarsi — 

2. 

21. 

I ».  •..  ril m, I  from  -1  *  i^. 


Androconia  (46  :2).  Tapering  to  tin*  miil.lli-,  then  for  a  brief  diatanre  equal,  ami  then 
tapering  again  like  a  slinrpened  pencil  point  to  the  apical  thread,  which  is  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  whole;  apical  thivu.ll.-t-  expanding.  Total  length,  .4  mm.; 
banal  breadth.  .083  mm. 

Egg  (64:2).  Short  and  -tout,  barrel-shaped,  tin-  top  domed,  the  base  broadly 
rounded:  largest  In  the  middle  ami  about  one-fifth  hisrher  than  broad;  sides  with  alsiut 
eighteen  vertical  ridge* and  furrow-  having  a  very  zigzag  course,  the  former  pinched  at 
the  01111111111  and  buttressed  at  every  angle  by  the  thicken ei I  ends  of  cm—  lines,  which 
-.-arcely  extend  half  way  aero—  the  interspaces  and  do  not  meet  those  of  the  next 
vertical  ridge,  but  interdigitate  with  them;  several  of  the  ribs  unite  or  die  out  a«  the 
egg  begins  to  narrow  above,  or  even  before  that.  Color  yellowish  white  when  laid 
(Braun);  afterwards  the  Interspaces  are  dull  plumbeous  yellow,  the  cross  lines,  and 
•ummits  <>f  the  vertical  ridges  silvery  white.  The  niicropylc  rosette  Is  a  tracery  of 
delicately  margined  irregular  polygonal  cells,  growing  slightly  smaller  toward  the  cen- 
tre, the  whole  covering  an  area  alxnit  .2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  appearing  to  overlie  a 
thick,  silvery  white,  chitinous  mass  (the  common  meeting  ground  of  the  vertical  ribs), 
excepting  for  a  clear  central  space  .05  mm.  in  diameter,  in  which  alxnit  eight  kite- 
shaped  minute  cells  distinctly  radiate  around  a  common  centre,  surrounded  by  a  single 
row  of  the  outer  rosette ;  the  largest  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  rosette  has  a  diameter 
of  about  0.016  mm.    Height  of  egg.  1.2.*»  mm. ;  width,  1.1  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Fir*  atwjr.  (70:2:  74:11).  Head  (78 : 14)  ohseu re  pale  green, coarsely 
punctate,  the  punctae  slightly  infuscatcd  at  the  bottom,  ranged  very  regularly  in 
obllqne  rows  .08  mm.  apart,  each  with  an  Inconspicuous  pointed  hair,  which  scarcely 
rises  aliove  the  level  of  the  puncture,  but  Is  occasionally  larger,  or  aliout  .04  mm.  in 
length;  !>esides  there  are  a  few  definitely  arranged,  stout,  blunt,  curving,  pellucid 
hairs  about  .\\A  in  length,  arising  from  brown  dots.  viz..  on  either  side  three  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  midway  up  the  face,  of  which  the  two  inner  are  close  together  next  the 
summit  of  the  frontal  triangle,  and  the  outer  forms  the  lowest  of  a  vertical  series  of 
three;  between  the  middle  ones  of  the  two  series  but  nearer  the  upper  la  another:  and 
there  are  others  below  all.  Ocelli  black;  mouth  parts  of  the  color  of  the  head, 
the  mandibles  slightly  testaceous.  llody  largest  at  anterior  extremity  and  tapering  back- 
ward •.lightly,  but  on  the  tinal  segments  more  rapidly;  terminal  segment  terminating 
on  either  side  in  a  bluntly  conical  point  bearing  a  papilla  and  hair.  Color  pallid  be- 
neath, plmnbeoaa  above.  With  a  brownish  fuscous  dorsal  stripe,  a  moderately  narrow 
-iipralateral  line  and  a  broad  stigmatal  baud:  papillae  hemispherical;  stigmata  black- 
l-h  fuscous:  leg-  very  pale  brownish.    Length  2.3  mm.  at  birth. 

Srn.wl  Umje  (87:17).  Head  very  pale  greenish  brown  with  a  pair  of  very  faint 
<•< I u id! slant  vertical  stripes  on  either  side;  ocelli  black;  mouth  parts,  excepting  the 
dark  testaceous  edge  of  the  mandibles,  of  the  color  of  the  head.  Body  above  greenish 
gray,  tinged  with  bluish  green  on  the  thoracic  segments,  especially  in  front;  a  dorsal 
••tripe,  dark  bluish  green  in  front,  changing  posteriorly  through  greenish  brown  to  pale 
reddish  brown,  edged  throughout  finely  and  faintly  with  white;  a  suprastigmatal  pule 
reddish  brown  thread;  a  broad  greenish  brown  laterostlgiuatal  band,  more  greenish  in 
front,  more  reddish  la-hind :  an  equally  broad,  cloudy  and  faint,  dull  greenish  atljtmatal 
band;  the  substigmatal  fold  dull  yellowish;  a  v.-ntro-tlguintal  pale  brown  band,  ami 
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tin-  under  surface  with  tin*  li'ir>  and  prologs  pale  green. the  leg*  a  little  lnfnscate<l. 
Hairs  pellucid,  seated  on  green  papillae,  slightly  darker  than  the  upper  surface  of  the 
bod?.    Spiracles  minute  and  black.    Length.  "..">  nun. ;  width  of  head.  I  mm 

Thinl  ttutjr  (87  :  1m).  Head  pilose,  with  three  dark  stripes  on  either  side,  continuous 
with  those  of  the  IkmIv.  Body  light  green,  with  a  dark  dorsal  stripe,  a  dark  latern- 
stigmatal  line  and  a  dark  stlgmatal  band  w  hich  runs  to  the  anal  horns.  Length.  10 
nun.  (after  Holmgren). 

U<*t  ntwjf.  Head  green,  with  six  rows  of  hrowu  puncture*.  Body  pale  pea-green 
with  dark  brown  line*  along  the  sides,  and  a  greenish  brown  dorsal  spot  on  each  seg- 
ment.   l>irs  concolorous ;  spiracles  black,    length.  !I2  mm.  (after  Fyles). 

Chrysalis  Head  amber,  with  a  brown  dash  each  side.  Wings  pea-green,  outlined 
ami  streaked  with  brown.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  darker  green  doi->al 
line,  numerous  longitudinal  rows  of  brown  dots,  and  the  extremity  roseate.  Length, 
10  mm. ;  breadth.  «  mm.  (after  Fyles). 

Geographical  distribution  (18:2).  This  is  a  cireumpolar  specie* 
inhabiting  l»*>tl>  world*  ami  three  continent*.  In  Europe  it  was  long  suj>- 
posed  to  l)«  confined  to  point*  north  of  *»1°  X.  Lat.,  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Lapland  ami  Finland,  hut  ha*  latterly  heen  found  in  isolated  spots  some- 
what south  of  this,  ahont  Stockholm  and  in  the  Baltic  islands  southeast  of 
that  city  (Thedenius,  Holmgren),  ahout  St.  Petersburg  (Mosehler)  and 
even  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Kiga  in  Russia  in  Lat.  no'0  30'  ( Berg). 
In  Asia  it  is  less  known  hut  it  apparently  occurs  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  Siberia,  as  it  is  found  on  the  northern  hanks  of  the  Amur  in 
eastern  Asia  ( Bremer,  Kversmann ) ,  which  would  mean  farther  south  than 
its  greatest  southern  extension  in  Kurope,  and  perhaps  to  as  much  as  five 
degrees  or  more,  since  the  river  in  part  of  its  course  reaches  Lat.  4*°. 

In  North  America  it  has  heen  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent 
by  Captain  Gideon  Gcddcs,  who  obtained  it  at  Emerald  Lake,  at  a  high 
altitude,  in  British  Columbia,  Lat.  52°,  Long.  11H°,  and  by  Mr.  Macoun, 
who  took  it  in  the  Kocky  Mountains  beyond  our  territory.  But  just  as  on 
the  eastern  sale  of  the  old  world  it  appears  to  Ik*  found  much  further  south 
than  on  the  western,  so  in  eastern  America,  its  range  so  far  as  known  is 
much  further  smith  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  only 
authority  who  gixes  a  very  high  northern  locality  is  Kink,  who  says  it 
occurs  in  Greenland,  the  southernmost  extremity  of  which  lies  at  ahout  the 
altitude  of  Stockholm  and  St.  IVtershurg  ;  hut  on  the  continent  proper  it 
has  not  heen  taken  farther  north  than  York  Factory  on  the  west  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay  about  Lat.  5*°  (Gefteken).  In  the  west  it  has  also  heen 
taken  at  Albany  River  (Brit.  Mus.)  at  Moose  Factory,  James  Bay, 
in  the  latitude  of  the  British  Columbia  locality  (Haydon),  and  at  Nepigon 
above  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher)  ;  and  in  the  east  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Labrador  at  Nain,  Lat.  5<t°  24'  (Boisduval),  Ho|>edale  (Miischler, 
Packard),  and  Square  Island  Harbor  (Packard ),  the  last  at  about  Lat. 
52'  MY. 

Between  these  points  the  only  plaices  where  it  has  heen  found  are  far 
south  of  either.     One  is  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  about  4H°  50', 
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wlicre  it  occurs  at  Uomin  swamp  about  three  miles  from  the  city  near 
Bergerville,  ami  also  at  a  marshy  spot  or  moving  hog  called  Lake  Savanna 
(Bowles,  Fyles),  while  another  is  at  Ottawa,  where  Mr.  Fletcher  took  one 
sjiecimen  in  a  city  garden.  Our  last  locality  is  somewhat  further  south 
still,  and  brings  it  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  of  New 
England,  viz.,  the  Orono-Stillwater  hog  just  north  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
(Braun),  about  44°  45',  the  point  of  its  occurrence  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  arctic  regions  in  either  hemisphere.  Undoubtedly  it  will  he  found 
in  similar  localities  in  the  region  between  this  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Haunts  and  larval  food  plants.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  is  confined  to 
morasses,  and  even  to  very  limited  stations  within  them.  Holmgren 
calls  particular  attention  to  this,  stating  that  it  is  found,  on  the  rocky 
islands  near  Stockholm,  only  where  sphagnum  abounds  and  that  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  therefrom  in  a  marshy  area  of  about  fifty  acres  he  has  searched  in 
vain  for  it ;  the  latter  lies  higher  above  the  surface  of  the  water  than 
the  former,  which  on  its  part  is  also  poorer  in  grasses.  Exactly  the  same 
is  true  near  Bangor,  and  Fyles  describes  the  Quebec  locality  as  a  sphagnum 
marsh  iu  which  one  sinks  to  the  knee.  The  Orono-Stillwater  bog  is  a 
morass  several  miles  in  extent,  but  jutta's  flight  is  confined,  as  I  learn 
from  Professor  Carl  Braun,  the  discoverer  of  the  locality,  to  a  limited  section 
only  a  few  acres  in  extent.  On  visiting  the  place  in  company  with  Mr. 
Braun  I  found  the  bog  at  this  point  a  level  morass  of  sphagnum  moss, 
walking  in  which  with  utmost  care  one  always  sank  more  than  ankle  deep 
in  water;  it  was  thinly  covered  with  a  small  growth  of  spruce  and  juniper 
and  sprinkled  with  little  bunches  or  hummocks  of  Pirns  arbutifolia,  Ledum 
latifolium  and  Kalmia  glauea  ;  on  these  hummocks  grew  also,  but  sparsely, 
a  little  very  thin  grass  and  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  Juncus  articulatus  or  a 
clump  of  Sarracenia.  There  was  besides  a  slender,  sedge-like  plant  less 
abundant  here  than  the  Juncus.  On  examination,  we  discovered  that  the 
Juncus  <rrew  almost  exclusively  in  the  verv  restricted  area  of  the  morass 
occupied  by  the  butterfly,  and  hence  we  conjectured  this  must  here  be  the 
food  plant  of  the  caterpillar.  In  the  more  open  parts  of  the  morass,  the 
Juncus  disappeared,  as  did  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sphagnum,  the  latter 
k-ing  replaced  by  another  sort  of  moss,  which  was  accompanied  by  Andro- 
meda polifolia,  and  by  a  great  abundance  of  the  slender  sedge  above 
mentioned. 

Holmgren  tried  the  young  caterpillars  which  he  hatched  upon  various 
plants  from  the  morass,  including  cloudtarry,  moss,  grasses  and  lichens, 
and  they  took  readily  to  the  grasses.  Berg  on  the  other  hand  asserts  that 
a  caterpillar,  which  lived  with  him  for  twelve  days  but  died  before  its  first 
moult,  fed  on  a  lichen  (Bryopogon)  which  he  gave  it,  deceived  by  my 
mistake  in  supposing  Ocneis  semidea  fed  on  lichen.  I  can  only  think  he 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  caterpillar  of  jutta  actually  fed  upon  it. 
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Fyles  has  recently  raised  the  insect  to  maturity  on  Carex  oligosperma.  I 
rind  it  taken  readily  to  lawn  gnu«». 

Ovi position  and  larval  habits.  Holmgren  secured  egg*  from  impris- 
oned females  which  were  laid  indiscriminatingly  on  cloudherrv,  grass, 
lichens,  and  the  walls  and  lid  of  the  enclosure.  Braun's  similar  experi- 
ment in  Bangor  resulted  in  only  three  or  four  eggs  laid  on  the  netting. 
Fletcher  obtained  eggs  on  netting  on  a  fenuile  confined  over  grass.  Holm- 
gren's eggs  hatched  in  19  days,  and  Berg's  in  1(5;  those  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Bnuin  in  14  days,  Fyles'  in  14,  and  Fletcher's  in  from  14  to  18  days. 
The  young  larva,  according  to  Holmgren,  is  very  sluggish,  after  the 
manner  of  satyrids,  and  it  is  from  7-9  days  before  the  first  moult  occurs, 
but  Fylcs  gives  only  five  days  tor  his  Canadian  specimens ;  mine  on  the 
contrary,  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  passed  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  first 
stage,  and  Fletcher  had  the  same  experience  with  his.  Fyles  says  it  feeds 
at  first  head  downwards  on  the  edge  of  the  blade,  afterwards  bites  off  the 
end  of  a  blade,  and  thereafter  feeds  head  upward  from  the  bitten  end, 
gradually  retreating  down  the  shortened  blade  ;  but  one  of  mine,  from 
eggs  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  ate  at  the  start  head  upward  from  the  tip 
of  a  broken  blade.  It  feeds  while  young  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

Life  history.  1  am  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Braun  for  information 
concerning  the  seasons  of  this  insect  with  us,  which  is  single  brooded,  and, 
in  his  experience,  first  appears  near  Bangor  in  the  last  week  of  May  and 
Hies  for  about  a  month.  The  earliest  one  he  has  taken  was  caught  May 
22  ;  the  females  appear  about  a  week  after  the  advent  of  the  males  and 
Hy  a  little  longer  or  until  June  22,  the  butterfly  living  about  three 
weeks.  Kfrgs  have  been  obtained  by  him  June  13  and  June  22.  About 
Quebec  they  are  said  to  appear  from  May  31  to  June  15  by  Fyles,  who 
obtained  eggs  on  June  17.  Mr.  Fletcher  at  Ottawa  obtained  eggs  July 
3.  In  Labrador  Miisehler  says  they  are  found  in  June  and  July.  In 
Sweden  they  began  to  fly  one  year  in  considerable  numbers,  according  to 
Holmgren,  on  June  12,  females  were  first  taken  on  the  14th  and  by  July  3 
only  females  were  to  be  found  and  these  outflown  ;  mules  had  disappeared 
by  June  2o\  ami  eggs  were  obtained  June  30  to  the  number  of  ninety  from 
four  females.     Berg,  at  Riga,  obtained  an  egg  laid  on  June  9. 

In  Europe,  according  to  Holmgren,  the  caterpillar  moults  twice  before 
winter,  when  it  goes  into  hibernation  and  completes  its  transformations  in 
the  spring  ;  but  in  Canada,  according  to  Fyles.  the  only  one  who  ha*  carried 
it  to  maturity,  it  moults  four  or  five  times  before  hibernation,  and  scarcely 
feeds  more  in  the  spring,  changing  to  chrysalis  April  21  ;  how  long  the 
chrysalis  period  lasts  he  does  not  state.  From  observations  the  present 
season  I  find  that  in  changing  its  skin  the  first  time  the  little  caterpillar  is 
motionless  for  at  least  three  days. 

The  male  while  living  possesses  no  odor  perceptible  to  the  human  senses 
from  the  discal  streak  of  androconia  on  the  front  wing. 
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().  acllo  of  the  European  Alps  is  more  nearly  allied  to  this  species  than 
to  any  other  European  form  or  to  O.  scmidca.  Indeed  the  two  s]>ecics 
discussed  in  this  work  l>elong  to  distinct  sections  of  the  genus. 

Habits,  flight,  and  posture.  1  have  only  once  seen  jntta  in  flight, 
and  then  only  for  a  second  as  one  flew  to  my  feet  and  was  captured.  Mr. 
Braun  tells  me  that  it  has  rather  a  quick  flight,  is  hard  to  catch,  rarely 
rises  above  the  tops  of  the  kahuia  and  other  low  hushes  of  the  swamp, 
seldom  alights,  and  is  fond  of  circling  around  the  clump!*  of  juniper  which 
occur  here  and  there.  When  it  alights  it  is  generally  upon  the  tree  trunk.-, 
and  in  the  pairing  season,  the  female,  according  to  Holmgren,  usually 
rests  high  up  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  in  this  search  after  females  that  the 
males  fly  around  and  up  the  trees. 

It  is  easily  startled  ;  when  it  walks,  it  moves  by  little  starts,  with  each 
movement  advancing  less  than  a  fourth  of  its  length,  the  wings  parted  from 
each  other  cither  less  than  4o°  or  ahout  100°  ;  and  if  blown  upon  when  at  rest 
it  at  once  tucks  its  fore  wings  between  its  closed  hind  pair  to  reduce  the 
surface  affected  :  but  seems  hardly  to  be  disturbed  when  the  nntennal  tips 
are  tickled  with  a  hair. 

When  at  rest  for  the  night,  hanging  from  the  muslin  roof  of  the  enclosure 
in  which  it  was  placed,  I  noticed  that  its  legs  were  sprawled  widely  apart, 
the  wings  hung  back  to  back,  the  costal  edge  of  the  front  pair  a  little  below 
that  of  the  hind  pair,  and  the  antennae,  arched  alxmt  equally  at  the  two 
ends,  the  main  stalk  at  an  angle  of  about  100°  with  the  eostal  edge  of  the 
fore  wings,  were  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  body  by  45°,  and  divari- 
cated about  10O8.  Resting  during  the  day  it  assumes  much  the  same  posi- 
tion, but  the  fore  wings  are  then  brought  forward  so  that  the  costal  edge 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the  antennae  are  parted  at 
right  angles. 

Enemies.  We  know  nothing  as  yet  of  any  parasites  of  this  insect ;  but 
Fyles  states  that  he  once  lost  a  specimen  through  a  kingbird,  Tyrannus 
tyrannus,  which  "gave  chase  to  the  butterfly,  and,  after  much  doubling 
and  twisting,  caught  it  and  disposed  of  it  effectually. " 

Desiderata.  Our  main  need  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  later  stages 
of  the  caterpillar  and  of  the  chrysalis,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  pupation 
with  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar  in  the  spring ;  the  existing  descriptions 
are  quite  insufficient.  Where  in  a  morass,  mostly  under  water,  can  the 
half  grown  larva  find  a  suitable  place  to  liiberaatc  ;  and  where  in  the  still 
higher  waters  of  spring  enn  the  cateqnllar  securely  pupate  ?  Mr.  Edwards 
found  that  caterpillars  hatched  from  June  eggs  sent  to  West  Virginia  from 
Montreal  would  eat  nothing,  but  seemed  disposed  to  hibernate  at  once.  Is 
this  ever  the  case  in  their  home?  The  difference  between  the  observations 
of  Holmgren  and  Fyles  also  needs  explanation.  Do  the  differing  accounts 
indicate  that  the  insect  is  sometimes  one  year  and  sometimes  two  years  in 
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completing  its  cycle  of  changes  ?  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  Holm- 
gren's young  caterpillars  could  feed  up  in  the  spring  to  appear  upon  the  wing 
at  the  early  date  of  their  normal  appearance  in  Sweden.  Oris  it  another  in- 
stance of  the  greater  intensity  of  life  in  America?  The  brief  and  regular  time 
of  the  butterfly's  flight  would  seem  to  indicate  uniformity  in  the  larval  habits, 
and  the  unusual  temperatures  to  which  the  northern  insect  was  subjected 
may  account  for  that  exception  in  which  the  caterpillars  did  not  survive. 
Search  for  the  butterfly  should  be  made  in  the  first  half  of  June  in  all 
sphagnum  morasses  in  northern  New  England  and  Canada  to  learn  more  of 
its  distribution  ;  it  is  useless  to  search  for  it  outside  of  such  a  spot.  North- 
western subarctic  America  should  also  be  searched.  Does  the  pupa  under- 
go its  transformations  in  a  cell  as  in  O.  scmidea,  or  hanging  like  ordinary 
Nymphalids?    Fyles  does  not  tell  us.    Has  the  creature  any  parasites? 
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CERCYONIS  SPEYER. 

<creyonh.Spe.ver,  Bull.  Buff.  soe.  nat.  sc.,     Minols  Scudd.,  Syst.  rev.  Am.  butt.,  R  (1872) 
Hi  Ml  (1*7.-5).  (NotMinoisHubn.) 

Type.— Pap.  alope  Fabr. 

Flusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  fnvor, 

Gloweththe  cleft  with  her  golden  ring. 
"Twlxt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver, 
Llghtlv  settle,  and  sleepily  »«  milt. 

■I  k  an  1  n  < .  klow. — Divided. 
Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

Sh  a  kk*pf.  ark.— Ifoudtt. 

Imago  (52:4).  Head  small,  pretty  uniformly  tufted  with  rather  long  hairs;  front 
full,  depressed  a  little  alxive,  protuberant  In  the  middle  below,  scarcely  narrower  than 
the  eyes,  broader  than  high,  the  middle  of  the  upper  posterior  lionler  projecting 
roundly  a  little  between  the  antennae,  lower  edge  rather  abrupt,  pretty  well  rounded  ; 
vertex  small,  depressed,  the  anterior  edge  corresponding  reversely  to  the  posterior 
edue  of  the  front;  flanks  pretty  full;  upper  l>order  of  the  eye  distinctly  angulaUnl  op- 
posite the  posterior  Iwse  of  the  antennae.  Eyes  of  moderate  size,  pretty  full,  naked. 
Antennae  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  in  a  broad,  shallow  pit  separating  the 
fmnt  and  vertex,  their  interior  bases  in  close  contiguity  and  the  exterior  edge  striking 
the  flanks ;  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  joints,  increasing  very  slightly  and  very  gradually  iu  size  on  the  apical  third,  the 
last  two  joints  diminishing  to  a  broadly  rounded  apex  :  t  ransversely  circular,  the  club 
a  little  depressed,  minutely  carinate  along  the  under  surface.  I'alpi  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  eye,  slender,  compressed,  the  apical  one-third  as  long  as  the  middle 
joint:  profusely  clothed  Is'iieath  with  long,  above  with  short  hairs,  all  compacted  In 
a  vertical  plane. 
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Prothoracic  1oIh>s  very  small.  apprcsscd  at  base  to  a  thin  pellicle,  suddenly  expand- 
ing nlxive  to  a  transverse  tuinid  mass,  comparatively  large,  iclohOM  and  well  rounded 
Interiorly,  exteriorly  cxt  ling  to  a  downward  curving,  digitate,  bluntly  pointed  pro- 
jection, tapering  l>oth  in  licit; lit  and  length;  interiorly  it  is  a*  long  as  hiuli  and  the 
breadth  exceeds  the  length  about  four  times.  1'atagia  moderately  convex,  the  posterior 
lode  pretty  broad  at  base,  scarcely  twice  a-  long  as  broad,  rapidly  and  pretty  regularly 
tapering,  the  interior  i-dge  nearly  straight,  the  exterior  concave,  the  tip  bluntly  pointed. 

pure  winus  (38:1 1  not  greatly  produced  at  the  apex;  costal  margin  pretty  regularly 
thou ttli  not  greatly  convex  throughout:  outer  margin  much  the  same,  but  more  or  less 
flattened  along  the  middle;  inner  margin  straight,  the  lower  outer  angle  pretty  well 
rounded  oil*.  Costal  nervurc  greatly  swollen  at  the  Iwse  for  a  distance  isjual  to  the 
width  of  the  cell ;  tlrst  two  superior  subcostal  nervules  arising  close  to  the  tip  of  the 
cell ;  the  latter  a  little  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and  but  little  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  broad;  median  a  little  enlarged  at  the  base,  very  gradually  diminishing  In 
size  lialf  way  to  its  llrst  divarication;  submcdiau  with  a  Imsal  enlargement  similar  to 
that  of  the  median.  As  an  accessary  sexual  peculiarity,  the  male  has  the  whole  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cell  and  all  the  region  immediately  surrounding  it  covered  with 
rather  long  recumbent  hairs,  directed  from  In  front  backward;  there  is  also  in  the 
lower  median  interspace  near  its  Iwse  and  also  below  and  a  little  within  it.  as  well  as 
in  the  mcdio-suhmcdian  and  suhmcdio-intcrnal  interspaces,  rather  small,  generally 
triangular  patches  of  partially  erect  scales,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  wing. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  arched  at  the  base,  pretty  regularly  convex 
bejowl,  the  npper  outer  angle  very  well  rounded  but  a  little  prominent,  outer  Inirder 
scarcely  angulated  at  the  upper  median  nervulc,  oil  either  side  of  it  but  little  convex 
and  minutely  crenulate;  inner  margin  slightly  convex,  beyond  the  alxlomen  roundly 
excised.  Nervnle  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median  a  little  lieyoiid  its  last  divarica- 
tion and  the  subcostal  as  far  beyond  the  l»asal  curve  of  the  lowest  branch;  rtrst  median 
nervnle  originating  opposite  the  basal  curve  of  the  last  subcostal  nervule. 

Androconia  exceedingly  slender,  tapering  from  the  very  liase  to  the  merest  thread 
with  great  regularity,  expanding  at  tip  by  a  short  and  rather  thick  bunch  of  lateral 
threadlets. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  nearly  one-third  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae:  tarsi  not  so  long  as  the  tibiae,  consisting,  in  the  male,  of  an  undivided  Joint, 
terminated  by  a  produced,  constricted,  conical  apex,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  central 
spine;  in  the  female,  of  live  very  indistinct  joints,  the  lirst  three-fifths  of  the  tarsal 
length,  the  others  decreasing  slightly  and  regularly  to  the  tip  and  apparently  quite  un- 
armed ;  leg  wholly  unarmed  excepting  by  the  rather  sparse  clothing  of  long  hairs, 
which  spread  a  little,  especially  on  the  outer  side,  and  in  the  male  more  than  in  the 
female ;  middle  tibiae  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae. 
Tibiae  furnished,  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface,  with  a  row  of  rather  distant, 
moderately  long,  forward  ami  a  little  outward  directed  spines,  the  terminal  ones  de- 
veloped into  long  and  slender  spurs ;  tlrst  joint  of  tarsi  longer  than  the  next  three 
Joints  together,  the  second  next  in  length  and  twice  as  long  as  the  fourth  which  Is 
shortest;  the  thin!  and  fifth  equal;  whole  under  surface  of  the  tarsi  liberally  supplied 
with  rather  short  spines,  confined  mostly  to  a  double  median  row  and,  on  cither  side, 
a  lateral  row,  the  latter  the  larger  and  their  terminal  spines  In  each  joint  slightly 
curved  ami  a  little  larger  than  the  others  :  claws  regularly  and  rather  strongly  curved, 
<iuite  slender,  scarcely  compressed ,  bluntly  pointed  ;  pul  villus  minute,  transversely  ovate, 
upon  an  enlarged  peduncle;  paronychia  consisting  on  either  side  of  two  members,  an 
npper,  slender,  straight  ,  regularly  tapering  and  very  pointed  lamina,  as  long  as  the 
daw;  and  a  lower,  incurved,  short,  feathery,  equal  ribbon,  half  as  long. 

Male  alMlomlnal  appendages :  upper  organ  rather  slender,  the  centrum  strongly  com- 
pressed,  laterally  triangular,  scarcely  arched  above,  the  hook  very  slender  and  e<|tial. 
elegantly  cnrv.il.  Its  upper  edge  in  direct  continuation  of  that  of  the  centrum,  strongly 
ami  npially  compressed,  considerably  longer  than  the  centrum,  bluntly  pointed  at  tip; 
sides  of  the  centrum  supporting  near  the  middle  a  pair  of  lateral  anus,  slender,  taper- 
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ing,  pointed,  directed  backward,  incurved,  less  than  one-third  as  lout;  a«  the  liook. 
Clasps  strongly  compressed,  not  incurved,  rather  broad  at  the  base,  but  narrowing 
throughout,  mostly  on  the  distal  half,  which  is  bent  a  little  upward  and  terminate-,  in 
a  blunt  point;  upper  margin  of  the  clasp  alxnit  a*  long  as  the  hook  of  the  upper  organ. 

Egg.  Somewhat  short  barrel-shaped,  but  diminishing'  greatly  in  size  on  the  upper 
half,  the  apex,  which  is  broadly  truncated  and  distinctly  separated  from  the  shies,  a 
little  convex:  higher  than  broad,  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thirds,  the 
base  slightly  CODVeX,  the  sides  a  little  Inflated;  sides  furnished  with  a  large  number  of 
distinct,  but  not  very  prominent,  longitudinal  ribs  and  traversed  transversely  by  numer- 
ous delicate,  raised  lines;  at  the  summit  the  longitudinal  ribs  are  connected  by  an 
irregular,  wavy  rim,  between  w  hich  and  the  mlcropyle  is  a  similar  circlet ;  surface 
minutely  granulose.  Micropyle  formed  of  minute,  roundish,  polygonal  cells,  decreas- 
ing in  size  toward  the  centre,  hounded  by  line  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  regularly  rounded,  of  equal  height  and  breadth,  the* 
Upper  half,  as  far  as  a  line  running  from  the  largest  ocellus  to  a  point  about  one-third 
way  down  the  frontal  triangle,  but  avoiding  the  ocellar  Held,  pretty  coarsely  and 
rather  abundantly  punctured:  anterior  ocellus  twice  as  large  as  any  of  the  others. 
Hody  depressed  above  lictwecn  the  laterodorsal  rows  of  appendages;  terminal  segment 
squarely  truncate,  the  only  indication  of  the  subsequent  bifurcation  being  In  the 
papillae  which  give  rise  to  long  terminal  hairs.  Body  furnished  with  elevated  papillae 
giving  rise  to  peculiar  appendages  and  placed  in  horizontal  rows,  as  follows:  a  tho- 
racic mediodorsal  series,  and  the  following  over  the  whole  body;  a  laterodorsal  series, 
two  to  a  segment  (the  posterior  slightly  the  lower  anil  Its  appendage  growing  contin- 
ually shorter  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  body),  the  appendages  of  both  directed 
forward  on  the  thoracic,  backward  on  the  abdominal,  segments:  a  suprastigmatal  scries, 
one  to  a  segment,  centrally  placed,  ami  its  appendage  directed  forward;  and  an  infra- 
stigmata!  series,  two  to  a  segment,  the  posterior  a  little  higher  than  the  anterior,  the 
appendages  of  both  directed  backward.  The  appendages  above  the  spiracles  <86:3!>) 
consist  of  exceedingly  long,  scarcely  tapering,  compressed  hairs,  bent  very  strongly  a 
little  al>ove  the  base,  so  as  to  Is-  nearly  horizontal,  the  convex  surface  distantly  and 
rather  sinuously  serrulate;  those  below  the  spiracles  are  somewhat  shorter  and  not  so 
greatly  curved.  Legs  ratlier  long,  not  very  stout,  tapering,  the  claw  rather  short  and 
stout,  tapering  rather  rapidly,  pretty  strongly  ami  regularly  curved ;  ventral  prolegs 
armed  with  live,  anal  prolegs  with  seven  booklets,  arranged  In  a  slight  curve,  equal, 
the  basal  half  nearly  straight,  the  distal  strongly  curved,  distant  from  one  another  by 
less  than  their  own  width.  Spiracles  circular,  a  little  elevated,  on  slightly  constricted 
stalks. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  appressed  globose,  a  little  flattened  above,  pretty  full  in 
front,  broadest  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  ocelli,  narrowing  but  little  above,  the  surface 
uniformly  and  rather  sparsely  studded  with  small,  bluntly  conical  papillae.  Ocelli  live 
in  number,  four  in  an  open  curve,  of  which  the  first,  third  and  fourth  are  similar  In 
size  and  equidistant,  the  second  much  larger  and  approximated  to  the  tlrst,  the  fifth 
posterior  and  at  the  angle  of  an  equal  armed  right  angle  uniting  the  second  and  fourth. 
Frontal  triangle  slender,  with  straight  sides,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  head,  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broad.  Labrum  narrow,  nearly  as  long  as  wide,  angu- 
larly and  considerably  emarginate.  Antennae  small,  the  first  joint  mammiform,  the 
second  inconspicuous,  hardly  half  as  long  as  broad,  forming  a  small  and  tapering  ring, 
the  third  cylindrical,  about  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad  and  less  thau  half 
as  broad  as  the  first,  bearing  at  tip  a  not  long,  tapering  bristle,  ami,  laterally,  the 
minute  cylindrical  fourth  joint.    Mandibles  stout,  broad,  chisel  edged. 

Body  cylindrical,  slightly  flattened  beneath,  largest  at  the  second  abdominal  segment 
and  tapering  equally  forward  and  backward  as  far  as  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  and 
then  more  rapidly;  anal  horns  short,  slender,  conical,  widely  separated,  the  segment 
truncate  between  them.  Abdominal  segments  divided  above  by  creases  into  six  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  anterior,  as  far  as  the  spiracles,  is  twice  as  large  as  one  of  the 
others  which  arc  equal ;  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  are  divided  Into  Ave 
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sections.  Surface  covered  abundantly  with  minim-,  conical  papillae,  each  bearing 
a  backward-directed  blunt-tipped  or  minutely  fork-tipped  iialr  two  or  three  timo  a> 
long  a- tin-  papilla.  Spiracles  minute,  oval,  lenticular.  Legs  small,  conical.  Prologs 
rather  -t4iut.  short,  conical. 

Chrysalis.  On  a  side  view  the  ventral  margin  is  perfectly  straight  below  until  the 
wing  oases  are  reached,  then  it  is  gently,  slightly,  and  broadly  swollen,  beyond  which 
it  is  again  straight  on  the  tapering  alidomcn.  The  anterior  margin  is  straight  or 
slightly  full,  at  scarcely  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  ventral  margin,  sharply  angled 
next  It  and  in  the  opposite  direction  melting  into  the  thoracic  ridge,  which  is  full,  well 
rounded  and  moderately  high,  separated  from  the  aMominal  arch  by  a  gentle  angula- 
tion. The  dorsum  of  the  first  four  abdominal  segments  and  the  metathorax  is  very 
gently  and  broadly  arched,  so  that  this  part  of  the  liody  is  snbequal.  beyond  which  it 
falls  rapidly  away  toward  the  en-master,  but  with  a  tolerably  strong  arch.  The  cre- 
master  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  altout  l.">:  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  alwlomen. 
e<|iial  as  viewed  laterally.  Viewed  from  the  back  the  ocellar  tubercles  are  connected 
by  a  straight  line  and  separated  from  the  basal  wing  tubercles  (each  of  which  Is  a 
little  farther  from  the  neighboring  ocellar  tnln-rcles  than  the  latter  from  each  other)  by 
a  uniform  concavity  ;  al>ove  the  basal  wing  tulH-rcles,  which  are  scarcely  prominent,  the 
body  Is  coital  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  wing  cases  and  then  tapers,  at  Unit  slowly  after- 
ward rapidly,  to  the  cremaster.  which  continues  the  tapering  form  to  the  squarely  trun- 
cate tip.  The  wings  reach  the  extremity  of  the  seultured  portion  of  the  fourth 
aMominal  segment,  the  tongue  slightly  surpassing  them  and  the  antennae  slightly 
shorter  than  they. 

This  is  an  American  genus  witli  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
mostly  occurring  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  hut  whose  limit**  and 
relations  are  not  yet  clearly  determined.  The  dozen  nominal  s|>eeies  are 
all  variable  and  run  into  one  another  by  intergrades,  and  indeed  probably 
cross  with  each  other  wherever  their  boundaries  overlap.  In  eastern 
America  there  are  not  more  than  three  species,  occupying  successive  belts 
of  latitude,  which  also  overlap.  In  New  England  the  genus  is  represented 
by  two  s|>ecies,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  which  meet  on  common  ground 
in  the  middle  jmrtions  of  the  district. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  of  late  years  that  these  two  types  of 
butterflies  were  only  dimorphic  forms  of  a  single  species,  and  I  have 
myself  shared  in  this  view,  which  has  been  supposed  proven  by  the 
breeding  experiments  and  direct  comparison*  of  a  large  amount  of 
material  made  by  Edwards,  who,  far  more  than  all  other  observers 
together,  has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  these 
butterflies. 

He  has  instituted  comparisons  between  them  at  every  stage  of  life,  and 
while  he  sees  differences  between  caterpillars  and  chrvsalids  born  of  dif- 
ferent types,  he  finds  no  constant  and  universal  distinctions  ;  while  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  early  stages  to  the  butterflies,  he  has  proved  by  breeding 
that  "south  of  the  belt  of  dimoqdnsm,"  as  he  calls  that  strip  of  country 
where  C  alope  and  C  nephele  both  occur,  "alope  produced  alope,  but  inside 
the  lielt,  alope  produced  intergrades,  and  nephele  produced  aloj>e  and 
also  an  intergradc  .  .  .  That  nephele,  north  of  the  belt,  breeds  true  is 
certain,  because  the  intergrades  and  alope  are  not  found  here."  This 
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would  he  conclusive  if  the  complete  parentage  in  each  ease  were  known  ; 
but  as  only  the  mother  was  known  in  any  case,  another  explanation  is 
not  only  possihlc,  hut  in  view  of  all  the  facts  prohahle.  The  intcrgrades 
found  throughout  the  licit  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  typical 
alope  and  the  southern  houndary  of  the  typical  nephele  seem  to  he  far 
more  easily  explanahle  on  the  hypothesis  of  hybridism,  since  they  occur 
only  where  such  a  phenomenon  is  |Missihle,  and  wherever  it  is  possihlc. 
The  same  argument  applied  to  the  case  of  Basilarchia,  as  1ms  been  done 
by  Kd  wards,  would  logically  prove  more  than  he  would  agree  to,  viz,  : 
the  specific  identity  and  trimorphism  of  all  the  eastern  sjieciea  excepting 
11.  urchippus.  That  the  species  of  Cereyonis  here  described  are  certain  lv 
distinct  1  would  by  mi  means  maintain  ;  only  that  in  view  of  the  facts  of 
distribution,  it  seems  more  prohahle  that  they  should  he  looked  upon  as 
Inning  reached  in  their  development  the  stage  of  specific  distinction, 
while  they  are  readily  fertile  inter  *e  and  produce  intcrgrades  where  they 
meet  on  common  ground.  It  would  perhaps  he  possible  by  introducing 
a  considerable  number  of  nephele  into  a  southern  locality  far  removed 
from  the  "  belt  of  dimorphism,"  or,  us  I  should  rather  call  it,  the  '*  bastard 
belt  "  ;  or  by  the  introduction  of  alope  into  an  equally  removed  northern 
locality,  to  produce  in  free  nature  intcrgrades  at  those  points.  Hut  if 
such  an  experiment  failed,  it  might  easily  he  presumed  that  the  conditions 
of  life  were  not  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  introduced  form,  or  that  the 
results  were  overlooked.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  settle,  but  the 
progress  of  experiment  and  research  will  doubtless  one  day  determine  the 
matter. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  have  ample  wings  of  a  uniform  rich  dark 
brown  above,  the  outer  margin  pencilled  with  two  or  three  darker  lines 
and  preceded  by  a  few  (on  the  fore-wings  by  one,  or  two;  on  the  hind- 
wings  generally  by  one)  darker  occllated  spots,  usually  confined  to  the 
lower  subcostal  and  lower  median  interspaces  ;  those  of  the  fore-wings 
are  BOIIietimes  enclosed  in  a  broad  yellowish  band  ;  beneath,  the  wings 
are  irroratc  with  short  dark  streaks  on  a  lighter  brown  base,  the  markings  of 
the  upper  surface  are  rejieated  and,  tin  the  hind  wings,  often  accompanied 
by  additional  occellatcd  spots,  not  equidistant  from  the  outer  border. 

There  is  but  a  single  brood  each  year,  the  butterflies  flying  from  mid- 
summer onward  and  the  caterpillars  hibernating  as  soon  as  born,  as  in 
the  allied  European  genus  Minois  ;  the  chrysalis  is  attached  by  its  hinder 
extremity  to  blades  of  grass,  etc. 

The  eggs  are  short  barrel-shaped,  furnished  with  numerous  longitu- 
dinal ribs.  The  juvenile  caterpillars  are  stout  and  furnished  with  exceed- 
ingly long,  compressed,  geniculate  appendages,  bent  backward,  excepting 
those  of  the  dorsum  of  the  thoracic  segment,  which  turn  forward  pre- 
senting a  peculiar  contrast.    The  mature  caterpillars  are  simply  pubes- 
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cent,  the  head  round  and  equal,  and  both  head  and  body  green  and 
furnished  with  several  longitudinal,  continuous  stripes  of  lighter  and 
darker  preen  :  the  last  segment  is  briefly  and  slenderly  forked.  The 
chrysalis  is  well  rounded,  has  an  alar  ridge,  nngulate  ocellar  prominences, 
and  a  rapidly  tapering,  pointed,  non-carinate  abdomen. 


exccrscs  ii.  —  tiie  clothing  of  caterpillars. 

And  whafV  a  butterfly?  At  beat. 

Ht-%  t.ul  a  i-at.-n'lllar.  .Iivst. 

•Ions  iiw.—  Th*  iUiltrrfly  and  the  Snuil. 

Tiik  appendages  of  caterpillars  are  simply  special  developments  of  the 
cuticle.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  series 
along  the  body,  but  sometimes,  especially  where  the  segments  of  the  body 
are  divided  into  B  large  number  of  transverse  divisions  by  creases  in  the 
skin,  they  are  also  arranged  in  transverse  rows  across  the  bodv.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  latter  arrangement  is  subordinate  to  the  former, 
although  many  naturalists,  studying  their  disposition  separately  on  each 
joint  of  the  body,  have  described  them  as  if  the  transverse  arrangement 
were  the  more  important.  That  this  is  not  so  is  plain  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  longitudinal  series,  where  they  are  on  separate  pieces,  thev  are  clearly 
aligned,  which  is  very  often  not  the  case  when  on  one  and  the  same  piece 
thev  arc  viewed  transvcrselv. 

This  special  development  of  the  cuticle  may  take  form  in  various  ways. 
The  simplest  of  all  and  the  most  universally  distributed,  even  the  only  cloth- 
ing of  considerable  groups,  is  that  of  minute  papillae,  hardly  visible  except 
by  artificial  aid.  These  papillae  are  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  though 
sometimes  more  or  less  hemispherical,  and  generally  support  a  hair:  or 
they  may  take  the  form  of  simple,  lenticular,  blister-like,  naked  elevations, 
as  in  many  Papilioninae,  when-  they  arc  often  highly  colons  I  or  gleam  with 
a  metallic  lustre.  Sometimes  the  papillae  are  smooth,  naked  and  hemi- 
spherical, the  base  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  color  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  ring-like  spiracle-.,  scattered  over  the  bodv  in  definite  series. 
These  are  found  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  caterpillars  of  the  Lvcae- 
nidae,  and  then  only  in  their  earliest  stage*.  Hut  in  manv  other  caterpillars 
the  papillae  arc  developed  as  large,  roughened,  wart-like  prominences,  often 
themselves  covered  with  subordinate  papillae  or  with  bristles,  a>  in  some 
Nymphalidac  and  the  earliest  stages  of  some  Papilioninae.  Again  such  a 
wart  or  tubcivle  may  be  considerably  prolonged  and  bristle  with  rough 
projections  or  papillae  all  along  its  surface,  as  in  the  full  grown  caterpillars 
of  the  Xymphalidi.  the  most  striking  instance  of  which  in  our  fauna  is 
found  in  Hasilamhia  ems  of  the  southern  states. 
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For  these  papilliform  bcjwlies.  however  dcvelo|>ed,  are  rarely  ample. 
They  nearly  always  terminate  at  the  summit  with  a  single  tapering  hair, 
and  in  this  form  they  very  generally  cover  the  body  of  the  caterpillars  of 
all  butterflies,  however  naked  they  may  appear,  however  hirsute,  or  however 
hristling  with  spines.  In  the  earliest  stage,  esju-einlly  in  the  young  of 
many  Xvmphalidac  and  Lycaenidac,  the  hairs  are  of  excessive  length,  and 
microscopically  spieuliferous  or  serrate.  Sometimes  the  hairs  are  dubbed 
at  the  tip  or  truui|M't-shajMil,  as  with  many  of  those  found  on  the  body  of 
l'ierinae.  as  also  upon  the  Ilesperidae  in  their  earliest  and  occasionally  in 
their  later  stages.  The  trumpet-shaped  or  eluh-shaped  hairs  appear  to 
he  hollow  canals  through  which  Hinds  mav  he  forced,  for  one  mav  discover 
the  use  of  the  expanded  anil  probably  hollowed  extremity,  in  the  somewhat 
rapid  appearance  of  the  minutest  possible  globule  of  Huid  at  the  tip  of  a 
hair  where  none  could  be  seen  shortly  before.  Not  infrequently  the  hairs 
are  of  equal  size  throughout  and  truncate  at  the  tip,  as  in  some  l'ierinae 
and  Lycaenidac,  but  neither  in  this  ease  nor  the  preceding  are  these  social- 
ized hairs  the  only  ones  found  upon  the  body,  but  they  arc  certain  special 
hairs,  often  assuming  a  definite  position  amid  a  mass  of  simple  taja-ring 
hairs,  seated  on  precisely  similar  or  simply  smaller  papillae.  In  very  rare 
cases  the  hairs  may  even  be  forked  ;  we  have  in  our  fauna  only  a  single 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  the  caterpillar  of  [phielides  ajax  at  birth,  but 
such  instances,  none  of  which  1  believe  have  been  specially  noted  before  in 
Lepidoptera,  must  be  excessively  rare.  Reaumur  figures  the  larva  of  one 
of  the  hymenopterous  family  Tcnthrcdinidac  with  similar  appendages  at 
maturity. 

If  we  follow  the  caterpillars  of  the  Vancssidi  from  their  first  stage,  in 
which  we  find  the  simple  papilla  terminated  by  a  long  hair,  we  shall  find 
that  after  the  first  moult  this  papilla  is  considerably  larger,  while  the  hair 
is  diminished  very  much  in  length  and  importance  :  and  following  it  stage 
by  stage  we  see  the  papilla  at  last  developed  into  a  homy  spine  terminated 
at  the  tip  in  a  little  bristle,  and  armed  all  along  its  sides,  often  in  regular 
series,  with  secondary  spinulcs  which  also  terminate  in  a  bristle  and  bear 
minute,  setigerous  papillae.  Between  these  juvenile  and  mature  stages 
there  is  evcrv  development  of  this  spine,  and  if  we  look  through  the  entire 
series  of  the  Nvmphalidae  we  shall  find  a  considerable  variety  in  the  form 
which  these  spines  assume  (1M.86).  In  some,  as  in  Kuvanessa  antiopa,  the 
main  spine  is  only  furnished  in  the  final  stage  with  minute  bristle-bearing 
papillae  in  place  of  the  spinule  with  its  armature  ;  and  the  main  spine  in  this 
ease  is  prolonged  to  an  excessive  extent,  although  not  to  so  great  a  degree 
of  slendcrncss  as  in  Ileliconia.  In  others,  the  main  spine  becomes  rather 
a  coriaceous  conical  tubercle  beset  with  bristle-bearing  papillae,  as  in  the 
Melitaeidi  and  many  Argynnidi. 

Finally  there  is  another  form  of  appendage,  which  differs  from  the  others 
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in  its  soft  flexible  nature.  We  have  an  approach  to  this  in  all  the  appen- 
dages of  the  Mclitacidi  anil  Argytmidi,  and  especially  in  the  elongated 
tulwrcles  of  the  first  thoraeie  segment  of  many  Argynnidi.  lint  in  all  of 
these  eases  these  tnhereles  are  covered  with  bristle-bearing  papillae  of  a 
conspicuous  kind,  while  in  those  with  which  we  clone  this  summary,  the 
tentacle*,  as  they  may  perhaps  better  be  called,  arc  to  all  appearances 
simply  fleshy  masses  :  but  on  a  close  examination  they  also  will  l>c  seen  to  be 
covered  with  minute  downy  hairs,  each  hair  arising  from  a  little  basal 
pipilla.  These  fleshy  filaments  occur  in  our  New  England  fauna  only  in 
two  species  of  widely  differing  groups,  viz.,  the  caterpillar  of  Laertias 
philenor,  where  they  are  arranged  in  several  rows  along  the  body  and  are 
often  highly  colored,  and  in  Anosia  plcxippus,  in  which  as  in  other 
Euploeinae  then-  are  but  two  or  three  pairs  of  these  filaments  of  varying 
length.  In  both  of  these  instances,  tin-  filaments  are  much  more  fleshy 
than  in  the  case  of  the  elongated  thoracic  tubercles  of  the  Argynnidi,  as  is 
quickly  shown  in  the  attempt  to  inflate  the  caterpillar  skin  in  hot  ovens, 
when  these  parts  usually  contract  to  the  last  degree,  and  so  are  difficult  to 
preserve  in  any  natural  condition,  while  this  is  far  less  the  case  in  the 
Argvnnidi. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  review  that  the  clothing  of  caterpillars 
is  very  varied  in  character,  as  each  of  the  appendages  specified  may 
have  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  degrees  of  development.  Hut  it  will 
hardlv  escape  notice  that  if  we  eliminate  from  the  list  all  those  forms 
which  occur  only  in  caterpillars  which  still  bear  the  same  character  which 
they  hail  in  the  egg.  and  which  they  throw  off  with  their  first  ccdysis 
after  feeding,  the  catalogue  would  be  greatly  abridged.  It  may  further  be 
noted  that  there  are  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  those  forms  of 
dermal  appendages  which  arc  very  general  in  juvenile  caterpillars,  and 
then  characterize  large  groups,  appear  in  any  form  whatever  in  later  stages 
of  cither  the  same  or  other  groups.  The  bearing  of  this  point  upon  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  metamorphosis  in  insects  is  evident. 


Tul'l'  of  spf  ies  of  Crrri/imi.1,  Imxt'tl  mi  tin  iunion. 

0<vllit>f  fur.'  wing*  enclosed  in  a  common,  perfectly  distinct,  yellow  l.au.l  alope. 

Ocelli  of  fore  wing*  enclo*e<l  in  n  very  tntlixtinct  common  pale  Iraiul  or  in  none  at  all..nephele. 

CERCYONIS  ALOPE. — The  bine-eyed  grayling. 

[Bluos-jfil  ringlet  (Oo«*c):  smooth  hi|>|>:<tvhv  (Knunon*);  alopc Imttcrfly  (Hnrri«);  l»)iie-cyc«l 
grayling  (ScinMcr) :  brown  butterfly  (Ho**);  ycllow-spottcu1  woon"  butterfly  (Mnynnnl).] 

Pupilio  ai;pe  Fabr.,  Entoui.  syst.,  ill:  229  S24  (1819) :  —  Boi»d.-Le<'.,  Lcp.  Amer.  sept., 

(I7!«):-Joih-s.  Iron..         12.  fig.  I;- AM...  22S.pl.  .'.'.».  fig*.  1-4  (1*3.1) :-Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 

I>r»w.  ins. Ga.,  Brit.  mus..  vl:  fol.  24,  fig-.  X.  Amer..  7rt-77  ( !*«);— Kdw.,  Proe.  Entom. 

4S-40.  boo..  Pbilwl..  vl:   I9.V20Q  (lSOti);  Can.  int.. 

Sntyrtt*  alope  <i«d.,  Encycl.  i»clh..i\:471.  vii:  24-t2  (|s>a>);   Itutt.X.  Amer..  ii.  Sat.  2 
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(lKv>) ;— French,  Kep.  in*.  III.,  vli :  15*1  (1S7H) ; 
Bult.  cast.  U.  S.,  243-248.  tig.  71,  (D-Wi);— 
Mlddl.,  Rep.  In#.  III.,  x  :  92  (18*1); -Fern., 
Hull.  Mi-..  74-TH,  tig*.  24-25  (18X3):-  Smith, 

Bull,    nrooki.    eat   mm-.,    rl:  127-12* 

(1KK4);-Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E..  4,  pi.  1.  tig.  4.  4a 

(1KHH). 

Sutijru*  {Fnoiliu)  tdope.  West w. -Hew., 
Gen.  dlum.  Lep.,it:3!»2  (1851). 

Hipparchia  alope  Hnrr.,  Iuj.  Inj.veg.,3d  .-.I.. 
305,  tig.  127  (1*62)  ;-Emm..  Agric.  N.  York, 
v:213,  pl.  33.  ncH..V7(|H.>4). 


EhihUu  atop*  LXutbl.,  fatal.  Up.  Brit,  mu*., 
I:  i:W  (1S44). 

Mi  hois  alope  Seudd.,  Systt.  rev.  Atner.  butu, 
.1  (1872). 

Orcyonh  »}>,pe  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.soe.  nat. 
sc.,  II:  242  (1875) ;  Butt.,  115,  131-133,  lfi*.  tig*. 
37,  38,  57,  143  (Wl). 

Sutijrus  nejftfcefa  var.  d.  a/»pe  Streck..  Cat. 
Aiiier.macrulep.,  157-158  (IST8). 

Figured  In  AM'.,  Draw,  (iray  Coll.  Hunt.  coo. 
nat.  hint., 53;  also  t»y  Clover,  III.  N.  A.  Lcp., 

pi.  35,  Ait*.  1.4;  pi.  a.  tig.  8S,  Ined, 


These  uri-  flowers 
Of  middle  Milliliter. 

Sit Ah'K.-ii'KAKK. —  Winter's  T-ile. 
I.e  papilkin!  fleur  san*  tige, 
Qui  vofttge, 

Que  Cull  •  ni  l lie  en  mi  rtscuu; 
Dam  In  nature  intinlc 

Hannoiiie 
Kntre  la  plant'-  et  I'oiscnu !  .  .  . 

I>K  XRRVAL.  —  Is*  J'apillon*. 

Imago  (l.-2.r>;  11:8).  Head  covered  with  lonif.  erect,  gray-brown  hairs  with  many 
paledlrty  ones  in  in  tried  with  thi-ui.aml  liehin.l  the  eyeswlth  dirty  pule  scales,  l'alpi  cov- 
ered with  dirty  pale  ami  intermingled  thill  reddish  brown  scales,  especially  along  the 
middle  of  the  outer  surface,  the  Ion;;,  lower  fringe  made  up  of  dull,  rather  dark  brown 
hairs  externally.  Internally  flanked  by  many  shorter,  paler  ones,  the  upper  frinsre  of 
mingled  pale  and  brownish  hairs  and  scales.  Antennae  beneath  mostly  white,  above  of 
the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  interrupted  rather  narrowly  at  the  base 
of  each  joint  with  white,  the  last  three  or  four  joints  of  the  club  and  l>oth  sides  of  the 
whole  of  the  same  bare  of  scales  and  brownish  luteous.  Tongue  luteo-fuscous,  largely 
lnteous  at  the  base :  papillae  (61  s  2C>)  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  sulwu.ual,  with 
live  <>r  six  longitudinal  ribs  ending  in  thorns,  and  with  a  slender,  central,  apical  tilamcnt 
not  so  long  as  the  width  of  the  papilla. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  long,  mouse  brown  and  pale  reddish  brown  hairs,  fre- 
quently, and  especially  on  the  patagla,  having  a  pale  olivaceous  tinge;  be-low  with 
dark  gray  brown  hairs.  Legs  covered  with  hairs  and  scales  of  a  similar  color,  but 
paler  externally  and  along  the  under  side  of  the  middle  and  hind  tibiae  and  tarsi. 
Spines  black ;  spurs  pale  luteous,  scaled  with  white  at  base.  Paronychia  and  basal  half  of 
claws  very  pale  luteous.  apical  half  of  claws  reddish  brown,  deepening  toward  tip. 

Wings  above  dark,  slightly  rufous,  brown,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  olivaceous 
tint  (<J),  or  of  a  similar  but  paler,  rather  slaty,  brown  without  any  rufous  tint 
( ? ).  Outer  border  of  fore  wings  almost  perfectly  rounded  ;  of  hind  wings  with  distinct 
though  slight  crenulations.  Fore  tn'ni/s  with  a  very  broad,  transverse,  nearly  c<|ital 
patch  of  pale  dull  orange  (J),  or  of  paler  orange,  often  venting  upon  straw-color  i 
extending  from  the  subcostal  to  the  siibiiu-dian  nervures,  sometimes  surpassing  the 
latter  a  very  little;  the  exterior  margin  Is  gem-rally  ill-dcihicd  above,  better  dellncd 
and  approaching  within  nearly  half  an  interspace's  distance  of  the  outer  border;  the  in- 
terior margin  is  broadly  sinuous,  passing  in  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  line,  the  con- 
cavity outward,  above  the  median  nervure  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
cell:  below  the  upper  branch  of  the  median  nervure  It  passes  to  the  subtnedian  in  an- 
other curve,  the  convexity  inward,  the  angle  between  the  two  curves  rounded  offal  the 
upper  median  ncrvule.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  and  low  er  halves  of  this  broad  patch 
are  larger  (?)  or  smaller  (<J ).  round,  black  spots  faintly  and  very  narrowly  edged  w  ith 
umber,  each  enclosing  a  pupil  of  pale  blue  scales,  which  is  large  r  in  the  ?  than  in  the  <J  , 
and  in  the  former  often  white  at  the  centre;  the  uppermost  spot  is  in  the  lowest  subcostal 
interspace  and  in  the  £  occupies  just  its  breadth;  in  the  ?  It  always  surpasses  this  and 
often  extends  over  the  upper  half  Of  the  siilicosto-mcdiaii  and  thclowerthird  of  thepcnul- 
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timnte  subcostal  interspace;  t lie  lower  is  in  the  lower  median  interspace,  is  generally  a 
little,  or  in  the  9  often  considerably,  lamer  Mian  the  upper  spot,  scarcely  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  interspace  (  <J ).  or  generally  encroaches  a  little  and  equally  on  the 
uelghl>oriug  interspaces  (  J  ) :  at  about  half  an  interspace's  distance  from,  and  parallel  to, 
the  outer  border  Is  a  rather  narrow,  faint,  dusky  line  winch  edges  the  yellow  patch  on 
it-  lower  half  and  in  some  instances  is  composed  of  a  series  of  waves,  although  usually 
straight ;  l)etween  it  and  the  upper  part  of  the  yellow  patch  the  brown  is  generally  a  lit- 
tle paler :  extreme  outer  margin  edged  faintly  with  blackish :  fringe  nearly  uniform  rather 
pale  «laty  brown.  Hind  tri,i>j»  w  lt.li  a  small  round  s|H.t  usually  present .  apparently  more 
frequently  In  the  <J  than  in  the  9-  hi  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
median  inters|wice.  never  occupying  more  than  half  its  breadth  and  seldom  so  much  as 
a  thirdof  the  same;  it  is  faintlyaml  very  narrowly  rimmed  with  ochraccousand  minutely 
pupilled  with  bluish  white;  occasionally  there  is  a  minute  blind  black  spot  in  the  other 
median  Interspace,  at  a  little  more  than  half  an  interspace's  distance  from  tin-  outer  Itordcr 
and  nearly  pa  ml  lei  to  It  is  a  faint,  narrow,  dusky,  slightly  wavy'  line;  the  outer  margin 
la  edged  more  narrowly  with  dusky,  repeated  at  a  very  slight  distance  inward,  the  space 
between  In-ing  tinged  faintly  with  yellowish;  fringe  as  on  fore  wings. 

Beneath  gray-brown,  the  9  a  little  paler  than  the  <J.  Fore  vetttgt  with  the  apex 
somewhat  hoary,  especially  in  the  9  .  and  occasionally  tinged  slightly  with  lilac;  the 
l«.sal  portion  of  the  wing  as  far  as  the  broad  yellow  patch,  which  is  repeated  beneath, 
and  especially  the  discoidal  cell,  tilled  with  frequent,  short,  slender,  transverse,  straight 
or  but  slightly  curved.  Intercalated,  blackish  streaks,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell 
marked  narrowly  with  black;  the  interior  lionler  of  the  broad  yellow  band  is  edged, 
not  very  narrowly,  with  blackish  fuscous;  the  black  spots  in  the  lower  subcostal  and 
median  interspaces  are  more  distinct  from  In  ing  better  defined  than  above,  of  about  the 
same  size  as  there,  the  pupil,  especially  In  the  9  .  larger  ami  In  the  latter  having  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  toward  the  outer  limit  of  the  spot;  a  blackish  fuscous  stripe  bor- 
dering the  lower  portion  of  the  broad  yellow  patch  extends  upward  nearly  to  the 
costal  border,  subparallel  to  the  outer  margin:  the  outer  margin  is  narrowly  edged 
by  blackish  fuscous,  ami  is  followed  at  a  very  short  distance  by  a  thread  of  the 
same;  fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface. a  little  paler  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wing. 
Hi  mi  triiti/s  generally  having  the  ground  color  slightly,  sometimes  considerably, 
paler  In  a  broad  band  occupying  most  of  the  outer  hair  of  the  wing.  and.  especially 
toward  the  costal  margin,  hounded  interiorly  by  a  rather  narrow,  equal,  tortuous, 
blackish  fuscous  streak,  extending  from  the  costal  margin  to  the  submedlau  nervure; 
Us  course  in  from  a  very  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin,  over  the 
costo-suhcostal  and  upper  subcostal  Interspaces,  transv  ersely  in  a  direction  toward  the 
tip  of  the  cell,  then  in  a  strong  and  rather  regular  curve,  convexity  outward,  to 
the  middle  of  the  lower  median  interspace  near  its  base  (thus  passing  a  little  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  cell),  and  then,  resuming  very  nearly  its  former  direction,  it  terminates  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  outer  fonr-tlftlts  of  the  sllhincdian  nervure;  within  this  there 
is  generally  an  obscure,  blackish  fuscous,  transverse  stripe,  subparallel  to  the  median  one, 
at  a  little  less  than  half  way  from  it  to  the  base  of  the  wing:  ami  next,  and  subparallel 
to.  the  outer  Ixirtler  at  nearly  an  interspace  distance  from  it  is  often  another  discontin- 
uous slenderer  one ;  the  whole  wing  is  covered  pretty  profusely  and  uniformly  with 
very  slender,  tremulous,  short,  slightly  curving,  blackish  fuPCOtUi  threads,  in  broken  con- 
tinuity, but  having  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  outer  border ;  roundish  or  sub- 
nval  black  spots,  generally  edged  distinctly,  uniformly,  and  very  narrowly  with  dull 
orange  and  minutely  pupilled  with  white,  occur,  more  frequently  in  the  <J  than  in  the 
In  several  of  the  interspaces  between  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  and  the  sul>- 
niedian  nervure:  they  are  generally  largest,  though  seldom  more  than  half  the  width 
<>f  an  Interspace,  In  the  lower  subcostal  and  median  interspaces  ami  smallest  in  the  upper 
median  interspace;  they  are  most  frequently  absent  from  those  In  which  the  s|>ot  is 
normally  smallest,  ami  occasionally,  in  the  $ ,  they  are  altogether  wanting;  w  hen  all 
are  present  they  are  situated  in  a  slightly  sinuous  line;  that  in  the  subcosto-inedian  In- 
terspace is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half ,  that  in  the  lower  subcostal  a  little 
further  removed  from  the  outer  border:  that  in  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  nearer 
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thf  margin,  being  fully  half  way  from  the  Aral  divarication  of  tin-  subcostal  to  the 
margin:  ( lint  in  the  upper  meillmi  I II  tern  pace  is  slightly  la-fore  tin-  middle  of  the  in- 
terspace; that  in  the  mcdio-suhineduui  is  removed  hut  a  interspace's  width  from  the 
margin :  and  that  iu  the  lower  median  is  on  a  line.  <>r  MMfflj  Ofl  a  line,  with  the  two  last  j 
when  only  n  single  ocellus  is  present  it  Is  in  the  lower  median  interspace:  outer  margin 
narrow  ly  edged  with  blackish  and  followed  by  an  equally  narrow  line  of  pale  brow  n, 
followed  again  by  a  -.'round  tint  darker  than  Usual  :  fringe  slightly  darker  than  that  of 
the  f ronl  w  logH. 

Ahdoincn  above  like  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing*;  below  pale  gray  brown.  Ap- 
pendages of  tile  male  f 33 :  1)  :  upper  organ  w  ith  the  hook  scarcely  tapering  and  in  the 
middle  but  little  higher  than  broad:  tip  bluntly  pointed:  lateral  appendages  di  reeled 
toward  the  tip  of  tin-  hook  and  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  its  length,  rather 
bluntly  pointed  at  the  lip  (  la-p>  more  than  one-onartcr  a-  broad  a*  lout;,  tapering 
but  little  on  the  basal  two-thirds,  beyond  considerably,  h)  the  sloping  of  the  Inferior 
margin  and  bent  slightly  upward,  the  tip  rounded  oft",  but  slightly  produced  above: 
the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp  gently  concave  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  convexity  Just 
beyond  the  middle,  beyond  w  hich  the  edge  is  feeble,  armed  with  a  few  distant,  scarcely 
perceptible,  short,  needle*. 


Measurement*  in  millimetres. 
Length  »f  tongue,  IOJS 

MAt.Ks. 

ilDIALKlt. 

Smallcat. 

A  \  <•  rage. 

LargcHt. 

Smallest. 

A  venire. 

Large-t. 

AY 

•.»ti. 

2*. 

g*. 

SK.W  i 

2». 

lljfi 

I2.S6 

11. TO 

12. 

hind  tibiae  ami  tarsi,. 

•*>. 

s.2.% 

s.:> 

K.T5  . 

H. 

fun-  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

•> 

2..1 

2. 

I.tl 

Secondary  sexual  peculiarities.  The  androconla  are  exceedingly  slender,  taper 
with  perfect  regularity  and  while  of  the  same  basal  width  as  in  ('.  nephele  are  propor- 
tionally longer,  being  about  .3123  mm.  long  and  .01  mm.  broad  at  base  See  also  the 
desrription  of  the  uiugs.  under  the  genns. 

Egg.  Sides  furnished  with  twenty-four  or  twenty-live  longitudinal  ribs,  forming 
blunt  ridges,  at  the  widest  .0.V5  mm.  apart,  tin-  space  between  them  concave  or  waved: 
these  ribs  extend  front  the  edge  of  the  *mninit  to  a  little  below  the  broadest  part  of 
the  egg:  they  are  slightly  thickened  at  frequeutaud  regular  intervals,  caused  in  pari 
by  one  or  two  minute  beads  at  each  of  throe  points,  visible  only  by  so  strong  a  lens  as 
will  clearly  resolve  the  granulation  of  the  surface,  and  indicating  tile  passage  across 
them  of  the  delicate  transverse  lines  which  otherwise  are  but  faintly  visible,  mul  are 
alMiitt  .01 27  nun.  apart :  the  run  of  the  summit  is  formed  of  an  irregular  wavy  ridge 
nearly  as  prominent  as  the  ribs  and  the  secondary  circlet  is  of  c.|tial  height  and  irregu- 
larity. Mleropvlc  .12  mm.  broad.  [67  :  1 )  broken  up  by  line  lines  into  cells,  the  outer- 
most of  which  an-  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  the  ni  -dian  ones  being  about 
.0042  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  of  egg  honey  or  waxy  yellow  ;  nflerwards  it  a-siimes  a 
pale  pinkish  hue  and  subsei|Uently  become*  irregularly  upottctl  with  slightly  darker  or 

more  distinct,  minute,  pinkish  spots.  Height.  .tit  mm.:  greatest  breadth,  .*4  mm.; 
breadth  at  rim.  ■  16  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  shn/,  (70:'!t.  Mead  (78:12i  very  pale  livid  yellowish  brown: 
punctulatlonH  of  the  upper  portion  blackish  tuncoux;  the  punctnhtted  area  is  furnished 
also  with  two  transverse,  slightly  curving  rows  of  small,  roundish  wart*  of  a  reddish 
brow  n  color,  four  In  each  row.  each  wart  giving  rise  to  a  pretty  loins,  forward  carving, 
brown,  spinous  hair,  the  upper  row  cnciri-ling  the  crown,  tin-  lower  a  little  less  than 
midway  between  the  former  and  the  ocelli;  also  along  the  dividing  line  separating 
the  Mllwith Mid  puuetulate  portion,  there  are  from  live  to  «e\en  similar  minute  ones; 
ocelli  fuscous,  some  of  them  pale  apically.  the  anterior  one  malachite  green,  all  at 
base  annulate  with  black  :  RMMttil  parts  pale  yellow  tab.  the  mandible*'  tipped  with  reddish. 
Body  livid  brown  with  a  rtleildcr  reddish  fuscous  dorsal  line,  the  sides  with  three 
l.tugltudinal.  reddish  fusconx  lines,  the  upper  two  approximate:  surface  delicately, 
transversely  shagreclietl;  log*  ami  prolegs  pale  yellow  ish  :  spiracles  lutcolls.  Length, 
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l.i  nun. ;  breadth  of  body,  .12  iiiiii.  ;  of  head,  V2  nun.;  length  of  lateral  hair?.,  .is  mm. ; 
breadth  of  same.  .01:'.  mm.  :  length  of  terminal  hairs,  .2.4  mm. 

Leut  Magt  (74:  IS).  Head  grass  green,  uiiifonnly  ami  rather  abundantly  studded 
with  minute,  bluntly  conical  whitish  tubercles,  each  emitting  a  moderately  long,  tapering, 
pale  lialr  directed  -Hirhtlv  downward;  uininliblfs  sordid  green,  black  edged,  edge  of 
check*  at  base  of  mandibles  du>ky  :  ocelli  more  or  less  itifiiscaied.  Body  aliove  on  the 
thoracic  segments  of  the  same  green  as  the  head,  behind  this  becoming  gradually  of  a 
lighter  more  yellowish  green,  marked  by  a  narrow,  green  dorsal  stripe  indicating  the 
dorsal  vessel,  which  is  most  distinct  and  widest  on  the  fifth  abdominal  and  succeeding 
segments  and  U  almost  wholly,  if  not  wholly,  lost  OH  the  llrst  four  abdominal  segments  ; 
on  the  sides,  below  a  faintly  indicated  straw  yellow  latcrodorsal  Hue.  the  body  Is  again 
greener,  especially  in  a  narrow  band  next  the  line,  an  I  here  again  especially  on  the 
posterior  half  of  the  body.  The  infrastigmatal  fold  Is  marked  by  a  pale  yellowish 
green  line,  ■dightly  DOOM!  distinct  than  the  ItUerodoratd  line  by  being  edged  above  with 
green,  and  separating  the  green  pleural  area  from  the  greener  under  surface  of  the  body  ; 
eatlre  surface  of  the  body  above  the  legs  studded  with  not  very  frequent,  minute,  pale 
papillae  from  which  spring  short,  pale,  greenish  hairs,  usually  minutely  clubbed  at  the 
tip.  the  effect  of  which  is  a  hoary  bloom  upon  the  surface.  Terminal  horns  a  little 
longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  anal  prolegs.  slightly  upturned,  a  little  divergent,  and 
scarcely  curved  outward,  regularly  tapering  to  a  rather  blunt  point,  with  rather  nu- 
merous subcylindrical  tulierclcs  furnished  w  ith  hairs  like  those  of  the  iMidy.the  surface 
of  the  horn*  (,f  a  ferruginous  color,  deepest  on  the  upper  inner  edge,  palest  at  the  base 
on  the  outer  side;  legs  green,  the  apical  joints  pale  sordid  green:  prolegs  grass  green; 
spiracles  very  pale  testaceous.  Length,  :W,5  mm.;  breadth  of  abdomen.  4.."  mm.  :  of 
head.  8.23  nun. :  length  of  bonis  as  wen  from  above.  \A  mm. 

Chrysalis.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  uniform  pea  green  mottled  with  paler  green,  but 
the  alar  ridge,  which  Is  sharp  and  tolerably  prominent,  the  incsothoracic  ridge  and 
the  ridge  between  the  ocellar  prominences  are  edged  w  ith  pale  straw  color.  The  paler 
inottlings  of  the  body  are  upon  the  dull  scabrous  elevations  with  which  the  body  is 
uniformly  covered  and  which  are  most  conspicuous  on  the  alslomen.  giving  it  a  feebly 
shagreencd  appearance.  The  ocellar  tubercles  and  basal  wing  tubercles  arc  tipped 
with  a  black  dot.  The  spiracles  are  pallid  with  dingy  slender  lips.  The  cremaster  is 
hollowed  on  all  sides  and  its  basal  projection*  an-  minute  and  tipped  with  fuscous. 
Length.  I. mm. ;  width  In  middle.  «  mm. :  width  at  Ocellar  tubercles,  •>.:>  mm. 

Distribution  (18 :  >'3 ).  This  butterfly  extends  northward  to  about  the 
annual  isotherm  of  4**0,  southward  very  nearly  but  apparently  not  cpi'ite  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  westward  to  Texas.  Missouri  (Stolhv, — Mus. 
eotnp.  zool.),  eastern  ami  western  Kansas  (Snow)  and  Iowa  (Allen, 
Putnam ).  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  taken  in  Florida,  ami  nil  the 
notices  of  its  capture  iti  the  Gulf  States  have  been  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  coast.  Abbot  figures  it  from  Georgia,  but  says  it  is  un- 
common and  Gosse  records  it  from  Alabama;  Mr.  Bel f 'rage  says  it  is  not 
common  in  Texas,  while  Mr.  Alien  reports  it  as  exceedingly  abundant  in 
Iowa.  It  is  found  in  Wisconsin  (Kirtland),  in  the  southern  half  of 
Michigan  (Coll.  Mich.  Univ.),  the  lower  parts  of  Ontario  (Saunders)  and 
throughout  most  of  New  York  ;  occasional  specimens  are  taken  further 
north. 

It  is  tolerably  abundant,  sometimes  very  common,  in  the  southern  half 
of  New  England,  occurring  throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  two  states 
lying  south  of  it  and  in  the  southern  extremities  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.    The  most   northern  localities  from  which  I  have 
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seen  -peeimens  or  received  notes  of  it-  capture,  are  Norway  (Smith)  and 
Portland,  Me.  (Lyman),  Thornton  and  Shelhoiirnc,  N.  II.  (Faxon)  and 
Sudhurv  ( Scuddcr )  and  Stowc,  Vt.  (Miss  Soule).  Mr.  dimes  States  that 
it  if  also  (mind  at  Annapolis,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  that  it  has  heen  taken  hv 
Down-  at  Stenaeke,  Nova  Seotia.  while  Mr.  Fdwards  records  it  from 
New  limn-wick. 

Haunts  It  oeeurs  in  open  woods  and  orchards,  as  well  as  along 
road-ides  and  stone  walls.  c-pecially  sueh  as  are  overgrown  w  ith  hramhles 
or  skirted  Ux  shruhhery  :  also  in  grassy  meadow  .-. 

Larval  habits  and  food.  In  escaping  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar 
bttCS  around  the  uppermost  part  of  the  side-  of  the  shell,  throwing  off 
the  summit  as  a  sort  of  lid  and  generally  leaving  it  attached  to  the  shell 
hv  a  slender  hinge ;  the  egg  is  then  left  intact,  and  the  young  larva 
emerges,  presenting  an  odd  apiiearance,  with  its  long,  hent  hairs  directed 
some  forward,  other-  haekward. 

The  food  plant  is  ordinary  grass,  upon  which  ripe  female-  will  rcadilv 
lay  in  confinement.  The  caterpillar,  hatching  late  in  the  season,  at  once 
descends  to  the  ha-e  of  the  plant  on  w  hich  it  is  horn  and  hibernates,  tasting 
no  vegetable  food  until  the  next  spring.  It  is  exceedingly  lethargic  in 
action  and  even  when  full  grown  moves  with  exceeding  slowness,  hv 
almost  impcrcc ptiltlc,  nervous,  forward  twitches. 

Life-history.  In  the  southern  part-  of  New  Kngland  the  huttcrhV 
make-  its  appearance  early  in  .Inly.  Dr.  Harris  records  it  in  hi-  manu- 
script as  taken  duly  1.  \H'M,  ami  I  once  thought  I  saw  this  species  at 
(iranhy,  Mass..  on  the  same  day  of  the  mouth:  hut  it  i-  very  seldom  seen 
befbrc  the  5tll,  and  in  the  iimncdiatc  vicinity  of  Bo-ton,  the  10(h  or  I  -Hi  ;  a 
few  days  later,  sometimes  not  until  the  17th  or  L'ntli.  it  appears  in  the 
more  elevated  parts  irf'  Massachusetts  and  in  southern  New  Hampshire ;  it 
continue-  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  throughout  the  whole  of  duly  and 
remains  ahundaiit  throughout  most  or  all  of  August  and  may  lie  taken 
until  the  middle  of  Scptcmher :  the  females  appear  le—  than  a  week  after 
the  ad\cnt  of  the  male-,  hut  do  not  hegin  to  lav  eggs*  until  toward  the 
middle  of  August. —  a  long  time  after  their  first  appearance,  and  continue 
depositing  until  far  into  Scptcmher.  The  earliest  that  I  have  myself 
recorded  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Finery  at  Springfield,  Mass..  from  the  22d 
to  tin-  27th    others  were  secured  by  Mr.  Minot  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 

and  hv  Mr.  Foster  in  York.  Mi-  i  the  2Uth?  -till  later  ones  were  sent 

me  by  Mr.  Whitney  from  Milfbrd,  N.  II..  on  September  <>.  and  I  have 
obtained  them  at  Nantucket  as  late  as  Scptcmher  10.  Mr.  Mead,  how- 
ever, secured  egg-  between  August  1"  and  1*  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 


•  Thl*  tyy      iir>t  brought  In  my  iwtSrr 
Mr.Spniair,  who  foumloiM'  hhlb)  Ihr  insert 
ii|«>n  Iiit  >m a  iiiiiMIr  tsrsti-;  I  bHVO  «  i-m  ;i 
-iinihir  in-tiiiK-t'  in  our  S|n-y«Tin  iilaUl  ami  in 


oin.is  nelhi  of  the  Rwb*  Al|.«:  ami  Mr. 
FlrfrherobowH  iucaM(H»nrt*jutta  whtrb  bail 
tiiaiuiL'iil.  in  o.niiiii  iin  iil.  to  \a\  one  iiponlior 
own  :mtc titia  ii«-:»r  tin-  l>ii-i-! 
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Miss  Smile  some  on  August  11  :it  Stowe,  Vt.  There  is  then  but  u 
single  brood  each  year ;  that  this  holds  true  for  tin-  smith  as  well  as  the 
north  is  |>robnhle,  for  specimens  sent  ine  from  Texas  by  Mr.  Belfrage, 
were  all  collected  in  September,  ami  according  to  him  the  females  did  not 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs  until  the  first  of  ( )ctobcr.  or  at  a  period  correspond- 
ingly near  tin-  eolder  season.  Yet  there  may  easily  be  some  error  in 
this,  for  they  have  been  bred  in  West  Virginia  as  early  as  June  i»  by 
Mr.  Kdwards.  The  eggs  hateh  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  days 
( twenty-three  to  twenty-five  being  the  most  usual  :  this  is  the  longest 
period  for  hatehing  known  to  me  among  those  butterflies  which  do  not 
hihernate  in  the  egg  state)  —  in  the  south  sometimes  in  as  short  a  time  as 
fourteen  days,  so  that  the  caterpillars  cannot  appear  in  the  northern  states 
until  September  or  the  very  end  of  August,  too  close  upon  the  winter 
season  to  enable  them  to  attain  any  considerable  growth  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  indeed,  like  the  caterpillar  of  the  nearly  allied  European  butterflies, 
Minois  phaedra  ami  Oeneis  aello  ami  many  other  satyrids,  they  hibernate 
without  having  eaten  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food.  It  seems  hardly  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  eggs  remain  unhatehed  until  the  spring,  for,  out  of 
the  large  number  sent  me  or  retained  by  correspondents,  all,  excepting  the 
shrivelled,  unimpregnated  ones,  invariably  gave  birth  to  the  larvae  before 
winter  set  in.  Still  their  condition  would  seem  to  be  very  similar  if  they 
remained  in  the  egg  ready  to  eat  their  way  out.  They  are  slow  caters  in 
the  spring,  do  not  usually  change  to  chrysalis  before  July  and  after  spend- 
ing about  a  fortnight  in  that  state  appear  again  as  butterflies. 

Flight,  habits,  etc.  Cereyonis  alope  has  a  stronger  flight  than  our 
other  satyrids, — occasionally  a  prolonged  ami  rapid  one,  but  it  mav  usuallv 
be  s»fii  tossing  itself  lazily  in  and  out  among  the  shrubbery  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood  or  by  the  bushes  beside  unfrequented  roads,  (iosse  describes 
ir  as  wary  and  Hying  swiftly,  chiefly  affecting  lanes  in  the  forests,  but 
coming  oeeasionally  into  the  gardens  early  in  the  morning."  Allen  says 
it  frequents  the  flowers  of  Coreopsis  palmata  Nutt.  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa. 
Kdwards  says  that  multitudes  gather  on  the  flowers  of  the  hardhack 
Spiraea  tomentosa.  which  blooms  in  old  fields  in  July. 

At  night  the  butterfly  rests  upon  the  branches  of  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
probably  hanging  from  the  under  surface  of  the  twigs.  At  least  this  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  my  experience  in  driving  over  the  Nantucket  moors 
one  August  day.  The  wagon  track  along  the  broad  main  road  is  here 
lined  for  a  part  of  the  way  with  a  row  of  low  pine  trees,  with  an  occasional 
scrub  oak ;  the  wind  was  blowing  across  the  road :  it  was  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  a  butterfly  was  naturally  astir,  but  as  we 
rumbled  along  the  road,  hundreds  of  this  butterfly  were  swept  across  our 
track  by  the  wind,  forming  indeed  a  continuous  stream  as  long  as  the 
fringe  of  tree*  continued.  Close  examination  without  stopping  but  kept 
up  for  half  an  hour,  showed  that  they  all  came  from  the  pine  trees;  tha 
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they  had  risen  just  as  our  horse's  head  was  directly  opposite  them  and 
wafted  by  the  wind  across  our  track,  sank  drowsily  to  the  earth  the  other 
side.  The  trees  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  ahout  twenty  feet 
distant,  and  no  huttcrHies  were  seen  to  leave  the  trees  at  any  much  higher 
or  much  lower  level  than  five  feet  nor  any  from  the  ground.  They  were 
douhtless  started  from  sleep  by  the  tremor  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  notes  of  the  postures  of  these  butterflies  that  when 
alighting  they  rest  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  ;  that  when  walking  the 
legs  move  alternately,  the  antennae  pulsate  in  the  same  way  and  the  wings, 
held  vertically,  keep  up  a  quivering  motion  ;  the  antennae  divaricate  ahout 
,')()°  while  raised  at  a  general  angle  of  ahout  1(1°,  though  this  is  difficult  to 
determine  as  the  tips  droop  and  the  whole  curves  with  an  upward  convex- 
ity ;  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  are  vertically  ahove  the  tip  of  the  ahdomen. 
When  at  rest  the  outer  margins  of  all  the  wings  are  pressed  together. 

Desiderata-  As  this  butterfly  is  frequently  confounded  with  ( '.  nephele 
our  information  is  insufficient  concerning  its  northern  Loundarics  in  New 
England  :  the  comparative  ahundance  of  the  two  forms  should  he  noted  in 
every  possihle  locality  between  the  forty-third  and  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  determination  of  its  precise  relation  to  ('.  nephele  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  exacting  question  to  solve.  Whether  it 
would  he  possihle  to  I > reed  the  forms  in  such  a  way  that  the  parentage  may 
he  determined  on  hoth  sides  is  yet  to  he  decided.  It  would  seem  to  lie 
fpiite  possihle.  for  they  have  heen  known  to  pair  in  captivity  (Can.  ent. 
xviii  :  17).  If  it  can  he  done,  the  relation  of  the  two  forms  can  and 
should  he  determined.  If  not,  it  will  he  difficult  to  hring  conclusive  evi- 
dence ;  hut  in  any  case  the  experiment  should  he  tried  in  the  helt  where 
hoth  are  found.  The  precise  places  sought  by  the  young  larva  in  hiberna- 
ting should  he  discovered,  and  the  amount  of  difference — apparently  a  con- 
siderable one  for  so  late  a  butterfly — in  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  a 
given  locality  in  different  years  determined.  Some  eggs  hatch  a  month 
earlier  than  others  ;  is  there  any  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  this  to  the 
caterpillar  that  will  eat  nothing  until  the  next  spring?  What  parasites 
affect  the  life  of  this  insect? 
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PI.  is.  tiu.  :t.   Di-iributlou  In  N.  Amerkt. 
K'J'J- 

PI.  07.  9g.  1.  Mtcropyle. 

Cnti>r)>(llar. 
PI.  To.  li.r.  <!.   <"nti-rpillMr  »t  liirtli. 
74:  is.   Full  grown  caterpillar. 
78: 12.    Hcail,  fir- 1  stas.'*". 

13.   Head,  third  KtagC. 
Hi: 3».  Dern»la|i|Mii.laK«softli>t«t:i^c. 


IliHt'in, 

PI.  1.  fiir.  -.*.    F<  ni:il<\  Willi  »iirfa«VH. 
<i.    Male,  Upper  -.urfjHV. 
1 1 :  H.   Hoth  »urfa»T8. 
33: 1.    Male  alxlonitaal  ftppaodafts. 
b-  .l-  .>  ul.'  vii  vv.  with  hca.l  an«l  n\>\»u- 
.la.'«  -  rnlar-c.l.  ami  .Mail*  ot  thrstni.- 
tUR  of  thr  l«"„'s. 

til :  20.    Papilla  of  «]>irnl  tongue. 
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CERCYONIS  NEPHELE  — The  dull-eyed  grayling. 

[The  .lull  eyed  grayling  (Scuddcr) ;  clouded  llipparrhia.  cloudy  hipparrhy,  clouded  butter- 
fly (Kuinion-);  brown  wood  butterfly  (Maynard).] 

Hip/iarchi"    nrphrh    Kirl...   Kami,  bor.-  Ma}  n..  Mutt.  X.  E.,  v.  |>l.  1.  figs.  A,  5a  (1886). 

aincr..  is  :2!'T  (IsiiT): — Kiniii..  Agric.X.  York,  Mini. is  io;.W.  Srudd.,  Syst.  rev.  Auur. 

\  :2I.V214.  pi.  St,  tig-.  :M  (18M):  —  Harr..  In-..  butt.,  «i  (1872). 

inj.  vest..  3d  ed..      tip.  ISO  ( IMS).  (  v>rt/o»i«  urt,h>U  S.  u.l.l..  Bull.  Buff.  sue. 

Brrhiu    Hrphrh     Wcstw.-Hcwit-..    (i.-ii.  nut.  m..  ii:2*t  (1871). 

.liurn.  Lep..  ii::M<>  (Is-M):  — Mi.rr..  f\vn.  Up.  Sohjrtt* n/«»/»e (par*)  Scud«I..I'roc.  K-s.inst., 

N.  Amer..76(tM3);  III :  109 (1863). 

Sntyr**  nrjifirlr  Kdw..  IW.  Kntoiu.  -<«•.  Sutijru*  nlnpf  form  Hrphrle  Kdw.,  Butt.  N. 

I'uilad..   vI:1'.C».-.iki  (l.stMi):  Can.  cut.,  ix:  A.,  ti.  Sal.  3  (1882) ;— Pern.,  Bull.  Me  .  74-7<i 

141-143  (1877):  xll : 21-32  <!>*«»:  —  French.  (1884);  — Smith.  Bull.  Bntokl.  cut. *oc.  vi  :12ft- 

Rrp.  in-.  III.,  vii:  IM  (1*7*) ;—  Middl.,  ibid..  130 (MM) ;  —French,  Butt.  eart.  I".  S..243- 

x:»2  (KM):— Coq«   Ibid.,  I*)  (l.sisi);-  S4* (MM). 

I've  watched  you  now  ■  full  tulf  hour, 

Self  poi-ed  upon  that  yellow  flower: 

Ami.  little  Butterfly:  "  indeed 

I  ktmw  n«t  it  you  sleep  or  feed. 

How  luotioule'--  t    ami  then 

What  joy  await-  you.  when  the  lirw/c 

Has  fouu.l  you  out  anion-  the  I  rev-. 

Ami  .  all-  you  forth  again! 

Wordsworth. 

Imago  (1 : 1 . 1 : 11 : 1 ).  Head  covered  with  long,  erect,  gray-brown  hair-,  often  paler 
at  their  ba.se  than  at  their  tip.  behind  the  eye  with  silvery  grisrous  -rale-.  Palpi  cov- 
ered at  the  sides  with  hoary  gray  or  dark,  -lightly  greenish  brown  scale?.,  the  latter 
below,  ami  usually  prevailing  i  fringed  beneath  w  ith  long,  very  dark.  slightly  oUraceoati 
brown  hair-,  within  hoary'  grlseous;  above  fringed  with  similar  hairs  which  arc  paler 
at  their  baae.  Antennae  very  dark,  slightly  greenish  brown,  the  joint-  auuulated  at 
the  Dane  with  white,  most  broadly  below,  and  the  whole  upper  outer  surface  more  or 
less  tinned  with  hoary,  increasingly  -o  toward  the  tip.  the  club  lieing  mostly  srrayish 
hoary  excepting  at  the  tip.  where  the  three  last  joints,  like  the  whole  under  surface  of 
the  club,  vary  from  dull  lutootis  to  yellowish  fuscous. 

Thorax  aliove  covered  with  long,  rather  pale  mouse  brown  hair-  sometimes  slightly 
tlnired  with  olivaceous,  especially  on  the  anterior  part-:  beneath  with  shorter,  dark, 
-lightly  olivaceous,  brown  hair-.  Fore  legs  covered  with  similar  hairs.  In  the  other 
legs  the  femora  arc  covered  with  silvery  gray  scales  and  fringed  beneath  with  mingled 
•  lark  gray  and  hoary  hairs  often  tinged  with  olivaceous.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  dusky 
silvery  gray  above,  silvery  white  beneath  and  within.  Spine-  black,  spurs  lutcous. 
growing  reddish  toward  tip.  covered  with  white  wale*  at  bane :  claws  yellowish  brown, 
duskier  at  tip. 

Wings  abOVC  dark,  deep  brown  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  purplish  tinge  (g  ).  or  of 
a  similar  but  paler.  nOtuewhal  alaty  or  grayish  brown  (?)  Outer  Imrder  of  fore 
wings  almost  straight  in  the  middle  half:  of  hind  wing-  with  scarcely  perceptible 
crenulations.  In  the  outer  half  of  the  fore  ie/ajf,  iu  the  place  occupied  in  C  alope  by  the 
broad  yellow  strip*-,  the  whig  is  tinged  or  clouded,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptibly,  at 
other  time~  and  especially  in  the  9  considerably,  but  generally  very  -lightly,  and  never 
to  nearly  the  depth  it  reaches  in  nlope.  with  yellow  ish  or  oclirtvceous.  The  limits  of 
the  patch  are  never  more  than  faintly  dctined  and  often  the  Wing  Is  simply  a  little 
paler  In  this  region,  the  yellowish  tint  contiued  to  the  encircling  of  the  black  -pot.., 
which  occur  a>  In  alopc  iu  the  lowest  subcostal  and  lower  median  interspace-:  they 
aliiio-t  invariably  are  pupillcd.  either  minutely  with  a  white  or  violaceous  white  dot 
(  J),  or  varying  from  a  minute  dot  to  a  conspicuous  pupil  with  bluish  or  violaceous 
white,  enclosing  a  white  dot  or  spot  occasionally  the  lower  I-  blind  In  the  <J  ; 
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the  black  portion  of  the  upper  >pot  seldom  surpasses  the  width  of  the  interspace  in 
the  <J.  ami  seldom  fails  of  reaching  l*»th  borders,  lint  In  the  9>  it  general);  extendi 
over  fully  one-half  of  the  interspace  below,  ami  one-third  of  that  above;  the  lower 
-pot  U  generally  of  exactly  the  same  size  a>  the  upper  in  the  $  ;  in  the  9  lt  '*  gen- 
erally lamer  ami  varies  from  a  si/..-  equalling  the  width  of  its  Interspace  to  twice  tliat. 
encroaching  equally  alwneand  below ;  at  three-fourths  of  an  Interspace's  distance  from 
tin-  (inter  border  a  faint,  dusky,  slightly  wavy  line  subparallcl  to  the  border  is  generally 
present,  especially  in  the  9  ;  the  outer  margin  Is  narrowly  and  faintly  edged  with 
blackish  and  the  fringe  is  nearly  uniform  dark  steel  gray,  slightly  paler  at  the  tips. 
Hind  irhnjn  with  a  small  round  spot,  often  reduced  to  a  dot.  sometime.,  entirely  absent, 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  smallest  spots  of  the  fore  wing  of  the  $ ,  ami  when  lamer. 
Usually  minutely  pnpilleil  with  white,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  lower 
median  Interspace:  In  rare  cases  a  smaller,  blind,  black  spot  occurs  in  the  <J  in  the 
upper  median  interspace  and  even  in  the  subcosto-medlan  interspace,  a  little  further 
from  the  margin;  wing  edged  and  fringed  as  the  fore  wing,  the  fringe  a  little  darker. 

Beneath  gray-brown,  the  9  a  little  paler  than  the  <f  .  with  faint,  dark,  metallic 
green  reflections.  /■"..,■<  winy*  with  the  apex  somewhat  hoary,  especially  in  the  9- 
and  occasionally  tinged  witli  lilac;  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  and  to  some  extent 
t lie  w  hole  costal  border,  but  especially  the  dlscoldal  cell,  filled  with  \  cry  frequent, 
short,  slender,  transverse,  straight  or  but  slightly  curved,  blackish  streaks,  and 
the  outer  margin  of  the  cell  sometimes  marked  narrowly  with  blackish:  at  the 
outer  limit  of  the  striped  portion  is  a  transverse,  sinuous,  blackish  stripe,  similar  to 
that  of  alope.  beyond  which  the  wing  is  very  slightly  paler;  the  two  black  spots  of  the 
upper  surface  arc  repeated  beneath  and  witli  better  dcllued  margins,  being  always 
conspicuously  and  equally,  though  not  broadly,  eucircled  w  ith  dull  orange  or  yel- 
lowish, edged  with  fuscous,  more  frequently  yellow  in  the  ?.  They  arc  considerably 
larger  than  above,  In  the  $  larger  than  in  the  $ .  suhcqnal.  the  upper  fully  as  broad 
as  the  interspace  and  encroaching  a  little  on  the  one  beneath  in  the  .smaller  spots,  and 
in  the  largest  ones,  in  the  9  .  covering  more  than  one-half  of  the  interspaces  above  aud 
below  it:  the  lower  one  is  almost  invariably  of  exactly  the  width  of  the  interspace  In 
the  <J .  although  sometimes  including  within  it  also  the  colored  bordering,  but  Id  the 
largest  spots  In  the  9  crosses  one-half  of  the  Interspace  above  and  below  .  They  are 
both  pnpilled  with  a  white  dot.  which  in  the  9  is  encircled  with  bluish  atoms,  often 
extending  as  a  pul veresceiit  cloud  toward  the  exterior  margin  of  the  black  spot;  the 
outer  border  of  the  wing  is  marked  w  ith  a  sitbinarginal  blackish  fuscous  stripe,  sub- 
parallel  to  the  outer  border  but  more  distant  from  it  above  than  below  ,  and  averaging 
alHiut  an  interspace's  distance;  there  is  also  a  slenderer  fuscous  line  next  the  outer 
margin,  the  margin  itself  is  narrowly  edged  with  black  and  the  fringe  is  slightly  darker 
than  on  the  upper  surface.  Hind  trinijn  having  generally  the  ground  color  slightly .  some- 
times considerably,  paler,  in  a  broadband  occupying  most  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  and,  especially  in  the  9  and  toward  the  costal  margin,  bounded  interiorly  by  a 
rather  narrow,  equal,  tortuous,  blackish  fuscous  streak,  extending  from  the  costal 
margin  to  the  submedian  nervure,  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  9  than  in  the  <J  :  its 
course  is  as  in  alope;  within  this  there  is  generally  an  obscure  blackish  fusions  stripe 
as  in  alope.  and  distant  from  the  outer  margin  by  an  Interspace's  distance  and  parallel  to 
it  is  a  subcontinuous.  blackish  fusions  streak.  The  whole  wing  Is  covered  very 
profusely,  more  distinctly  and  heavily  and  a  little  more  abundantly  in  passing  toward 
the  base,  with  slender,  tremulous,  short,  subconuecteil.  slightly  cunlng.  blackish 
fuscous  threads,  parallel  to  the  outer  margin;  longitudinally  suboval  or  rouudlsh, 
sinall.  black  spots  edged  narrowly,  and  more  or  less  distinctly,  especially  in  the  <J  . 
with  dull  amber  orange,  and  usually  pnpilled  with  a  white  dot,  occur,  much  more 
abundantly  in  the  <J'  than  in  the  9  »  1"  one  or  all  of  the  interspaces  between  the  upper 
subcostal  nervule  and  the  submedian  nervure.  In  the  $  they  generally  occur  in  all 
the  Interspaces;  in  the  9  they  arc  generally  present  in  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower 
median  interspaces:  that  in  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  is  usually  oval,  the  others 
usually  round;  they  are  largest  in  Die  lower  subcostal  and  lower  median  interspaces. 
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usually  next  in  size  in  tin-  sitbcosio-nicdlan,  and  in  the  other*  saboqual;  they  arc 
arranged  in  n  slnoons  ctirvecorrcspoudingcxactly  with llx-ir ton  in  alope;  outer 
margin  narrowly  edged  with  blackish  and  followed  by  an  equity  slender  thread  of 
pale  brown,  succeeded  by  a  darker  tint  than  usual ;  fringe  similar  to  that  of  the 

fore  w  ings. 

Abdomen  above  and  on  aide*  of  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings;  below 
ash  gray.  Appendages:  upper  organ  with  the  hookas  in  the  preceding  specie*,  but 
rather  slenderer,  especially  toward  the  bus,-,  slightly  longer  and  scarcely  more  arcu- 
ate; lateral  anus  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  hook,  turned  strongly  inward, 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  hook,  rather  bluntly  pointed  at  the  tip.  Clasps 
about  three  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad,  enslfonn,  tapering  pretty  regularly 
from  base  to  tip.  the  liasal  half  curving  a  little  upward,  the  apical  half  straight,  the 
tip  bluntly  pointed :  apart  from  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed,  the  upper  surface 
appear^  to  be  unarmed. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 


MALI'S. 


I' KM  A. MM. 


Sumlle-t.  Average.   Largest.)  Smallest.  Average.  Largest 


length  of  fore  wing   •_,;t.7."> 

antennae   MK7& 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi.  K. 

fore  tibiae  and  tar-i  .  1.75 


II. 

1.75 


28. 
12. 
s.7."> 


i.7"i 
UKA 

N. 

140 


l-'.-J 


81. 
1J.J 
U.78 


Secondary  sexual  peculiarities.  The  amir  nia  taper  with  nearly  perfect  regu- 
larity, but  a  little  more  perceptibly  near  the  middle  of  the  distal  half,  and  while  of 
the  same  basal  width  us  in  (\  alope.  are  proportionally  shorter,  hctng  alwiut  .2."»  turn, 
long  and  .01  nun.  broad  at  base.     See  also  description  of  fore  wing,  under  genus. 

Egg  \64::)).  "About  eighteen  vertical  ridges,  with  rounded  excavations  between, 
spring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  side  and  run  to  the  edge  of  the  top;  this  last  is 
rounded  an. I  covered  with  shallow  cells,  irregularly  hexagonal  around  the  outside,  mid 
in  the  middle  long  and  narrow,  about  an  oval  central  cell."  (Edwards.) 

Caterpillar.  /Yntf  st<njt.  Head  light  yellow  brown,  specked  with  brown  and 
sparsely  pilose,  sometime*  With  Cloudy  brown  patches  on  upper  part  of  face.  Body 
carnation,  with  a  dorsal  crimson  line,  and  three  similar  closely  approximated  lines  on 
each  sldeof  the  body ;  appendages  white.    Length.  55.. 1  mm.  (after  Kdwards). 

Suniitl  Mage.  Head  light  green,  with  white  papillae  in  vertical  rows,  each  with  a 
white  hair.  Body  pale  green,  with  dark  green  longitudinal  stripes  occupying  the  position 
of  the  crimson  lines  of  preceding  stage  ;  extremity  of  caudal  horns  red  :  papillae  white, 
each  supporting  a  blunt  white  hair.    Length.  I  inni.  (after  Kdwards). 

77dV./  nitty.  Head  nearly  as  In-fore.  Body  with  the  whole  surface  one  shade  of 
yellow  green,  except  a  dark  dorsal  stripe,  and  a  yellow  tnfrastigiuatal  ridge.  Length. 
7 .:>  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Fourth  Mag*.  Head  emerald  green,  covered  with  conical  white  papillae.  Body- 
nearly  as  in  preceding  stage.    Length.  11  nun.  (after  Kdwards). 

hut  nt'itjf.  Head  emerald  green,  the  surface  covered  v\ith  slightly  paler,  conical  pa- 
pillae and  pubescent.  Body  dull  yellow  green,  the  sides  a  shade  darker  than  tin-  dor- 
sal area,  with  a  dorsal  dark  green  stripe,  and  an  infrastiginatal  yellow  stripe  or  line  the 
caudal  horns  reddish  ;  surface  of  body  covered  with  flue  white  papillae,  each  bearing 
a  tine  white  hair,  rendering  the  surface  pubescent.  Length,  .10  mm  .  :  breadth,  4  mm. 
(after  Edwards). 

ChiysaUs  ;83;7.S),  -  Whole  surface  one  shade  of  yellow  green,  covered  with 
minute  white  granulations :  along  the  inner  margins  of  the  w  ing  cases  a  cream  white 
line,  another  along  keel  of  mesonotum,  anil  one  across  top  of  head  case"  (Edwards). 
Length,  !.">  mm. ;  breadth,  .">  mm. 

Distribution  (18  :  4  ) .  This  butterfly  is  a  northern  representative  of  C. 
alope,  meeting  it  on  common  ground  somewhere  hetween  the  annual  iso- 
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therms nf  4.V  and  ."»(»  ;  it  extends  westward  certainly  as  tar  as  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  has  been  taken  north  of  our  houndarv 
by  (reddes,  in  the  >l  1 1<  I  it  1 1  ami  Rig  Horn  Mountains  hv  Morrison,  in  Colo- 
rado by  Mead,  Osten  Saeken,  Snow  and  myself,  and  in  New  Mexico  by 
Sm.u  .  It  is  most  abundant  on  the  western  prairies  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  northern  Illinois,  and  is  found  also  in  Kansas  (Snow),  Nebraska  (Car- 
penter), Michigan  (Harrington)  and  eastward,  north  of  ahout  X. 
Lat.  Mr.  Saunders  reports  it  "rare"  at  London,  lint  common  "  at 
St.  Catherine*,  Ontario:  Kdwards  says  it  occurs  in  northern  Ohio;  siteei- 
nieii-  have  licen  sen!  hv  Mr.  Howell  from  Nichols  in  southern  New  York: 
Mr.  Luitner  has  taken  it  al  Bethlehem,  Sharon  Springs  and  Seoharic  in 
the  same  state,  and  it  is  common  in  the  Catskills  :  its  northern  limits  are 
wholly  unknown,  reaching,  perhaps  beyond  the  spread  of  settlement.  Its 
northernmost  known  occurrence  is  in  the  Athahasea  region  ( ( ictlcken ). 
Mr.  ( 'ouper  does  not  report  it  from  the  northern  St.  Lawrence,  hut  it  is 
taken  at  (Quebec  (Howies).  River  Rouge  district  (D'Crban)  and  Ottawa 
(Billings,  Fletcher),  and  is  ahiimlant  near  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia 
(Jones). 

it  is  found  uver  the  whole  northern  half  of  New  England  in  great 
abundance;  the  only  locality  in  which  I  have  met  with  it  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  elevated  region  about  Will Uu uptown ,  hut  it  undoubtedly  approaches 
closely  to  thi'  northern  limits  of  the  state,  and  is  found  throughout  Maine. 

Life  history,  etc  li  found  in  open  wood*  and  frequents  the  thistle 
in  pasture  ground  near  the  eilgc  of  woods.  In  northern  New  England, 
tin-  bultcrHy  usually  makes  its  appearance  a  little  hefore  the  middle  of 
July.  Miss  Wadsworth  tells  me  that  it  has  appeared  at  Hallowed,  Me., 
on  duly  12  for  three  successive  years.  Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  has  taken 
it  as  early  as  dune  2s  at  Ottawa,  Canada:  in  the  west  also  it  is  earlier 
than  in  New  England  :  hut  in  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains 
it  sometimes  fails  to  make  its  appearance  until  nearly  a  month  later.  It 
does  not  continue  quite  so  long  on  the  wing  as  C.  alope,  at  least  in  New 
England,  hut  generally  disappears  in  August.  It  is  single  hrooded.  Mr. 
Edwards  has  dc«crihcd  it-  earlier  stages;  the  butterfly  has  heen  taken 
pairing  with  C.  alope  and  closely  rcscmhlcs  this  species  in  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  grass  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
many  being  dropped  loosely  on  the  ground  by  females  in  confinement  ;  tin- 
eggs  hatch  in  a  month's  time  and.  as  with  C.  .dope,  the  caterpillars  go  at 
once  into  hibernation.  After  hibernation  **  the  coloration  in  all  tin* 
st aires  ...  is  that  of  the  [trass  the  larva  feeds  on,  or  verv  nearlv,  and  the 
larvae,  although  so  s|<»w  in  their  motions,  fall  from  the  stems  at  the  least 
alarm  :  so  that  they  arc  sufficiently  protected  in  their  natural  state  against 
most  enemies."   (  Kdwards. ) 

Flight  and  posture     The  Might  of  this  species  is  altogether  like  that 
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of  C.  slope.  In  repose  in  the  sun,  I>r.  ('.  S.  Minot  has  found  that  the 
abdomen  inclines  downward  so  that  the  tip  rests  on  the  surface  of  support ; 
the  antennae  divaricate  about  l'")3  and  have  a  general  upward  inclination 
of  about  1(1°  ;  the  wings  are  brought  together  over  the  back,  so  that  the 
apex  of  the  fore  wings  is  vertically  over  the  middle  of  the  thorax.  The 
femur  of  the  middle  legs  is  directed  upward,  outward  and  forward ;  the 
tibia  outward,  forward  and  downward,  and  the  tarsi  the  same  but  in  ore 
nearly  horizontal. 

Desiderata.  Compare  in  the  first  instance  tin-  desiderata  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  which  are  bound  up  with  this.  A*  there,  the  parasites  arc 
unknown,  and  the  boundaries  of  its  extrusion  over  the  continent  have  to 
be  determined  with  far  more  care  than  is  yet  possible. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIOSS^-VSRVYOSIH  XEPHEIB. 


PI.  is,  fig-  4.    HMribution  in  W  Ameriea. 
Bpf. 

pi.  *u,  flg.  a.  main, 

Vhrpx'i/i*. 
PI.  S3,  ihr.  7.  Bide  rtew. 

s.    lK»r«al  view. 


fmaffo. 

PI.  1.  Ihr.  I.   Female,  both  stirfaee*. 

4.    Ma!<<.  upper  nirfmv. 
11:1.  Both  snrfaoea. 
:>>:  I.  Ni-iimtfoii. 
4<i::i.  Amlroeoiiiuiu. 


SECTION  II. 

Kffg  nearly  smooth,  but  reticulate,  with  no  vertical  rii»s.  tteirrpillHr  tU  birth  with 
-traight  cnticular  appending.  ami  tin-  summit  of  the  head  surmounted  by  a  mantled 
projection.  M<U»n  caterpillar slender  ami  elongated,  with  tin-  head  much  larger  than 
the  segments  imim-diately  behind,  ami  crowned  with  pointed  tubercles.  Chrytalit  with 
an  angularly  rounded  mesouotum.  ami  a  protuberant  head.  lt,\>t>j<>  with  extremity  of 
<  ell  of  fore  wing  nearly  transverse;  base  of  middle  median  nervate  identical  with  that 
<>f  the  outer  nervule.  or  inueh  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  inner  nervule. 

Ofakua  :  Enodia.  Satyrodea,  Neonympha.  Cisaia 

EXODIA  IIUBXER. 

Enudiii  Hul.ii.  V.  r/.  In  k.  sclimelt.,  01  (lslii). 

7"///»'. — Ortm  MHlfmojvtfs  OH'ir'Hiufftn  Hiibn. 

A  l>t:n<  <ili|  hoii-r!  :i  jrardcii  full  of  In-c. 

Large  dropping  pn]>pii inn)  queen  hollyhock* 
With  butterflies  for  crown— tree  peonies 
And  pink-  ami  goldilocks. 

Ixor.t.ow.— U-xiu, », 

Imago  ( 52  :•">>.  Heail  of  tnoilerate  -ize  pretty  uniformly  tnfteil  with  tniMler.it civ 
tons  hairs;  front  full,  carving  on  every  side,  broadly  protuberant  in  the  middle  below, 
narrower  than  the  eye.  a  little  higher  than  broad,  terminating  above  at  the  base  of  the 
antennae  rather  Mpiarcly;  lower  edge  rather  abrupt,  broadly  rountled;  vertex  very 
transverse,  very  slightly  protuberant,  the  lMistcrinr  edge  very  slightly  convex,  the  an- 
terior straight :  upper  border  of  the  eve  with  a  sea  reel  J  perceptible  angulation  opposite 
the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae.  Eyes  pretty  large,  moderately  full,  pilaw  with 
short  and  very  delieate  hairs.  Antennae  Inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  heail.  or  pnterihly 
jiM  In-hind  the  middle,  in  a  broad  not  very  deep  pit  ju>l  large  enough  for  their  reeep- 
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tioii,  disconnecting  the  front  ami  occiput,  their  bases  meeting  each  other  on  one  side 
tiiitl  tin-  edges  of  the  llauk-  on  the  other:  a  very  little  longer  than  tin*  abdomen,  com- 
posed of  forty-two  or  forty-three  joints.  increasing  a  little  and  very  gradually  in  >i/.e 
on  the  apical  fourth,  the  last  three  or  four  joint- diminishing  again,  terminating  in  nn 
abrupt  eone.  the  eluh  being  more  distinct  than  in  Ocncis:  or  in  Cercyonis;  transversely 
circ  ular,  tlie  elnh  a  little  depress.  .!  and  furnished beneath  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
ineillan  furrow .  edged  by  slight  cari nations.  Palpi  slender,  scarcely  twice  as  long  a* 
the  eye.  compressed,  the  apical  joint  one  quarter  as  long  as  the  preceding :  excepting 
the  apical  joint  profusch  tufted  beneath  with  long,  above  with  short,  hairs,  all  coin- 
pacted  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Protboracir  lobes  very  small  and  delicate,  beneath  npprcssed  to  a  mere  pellicle. 
Above  suddenly  expanding  into  a  transverse,  cylindrical,  bulbous  mass,  somewhat  reiil- 
form  when  viewed  from  the  front,  hut  otherwise  nearly  equal,  the  cuds  well  roundel, 
the  swollen  portion  nearly  as  long  a>  higli  ami  three  times  as  broad  as  Irish.  I'm  tag  ia 
but  little  convex,  with  the  posterior  lulu' more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  tapering 
rapidly  on  the  basal  half,  then  but  slightly  to  the  rapidly  tapering  rather  blunt  point. 

Fore  w  ings  ,  88  :  i  considerably  produced  at  the  apex  \  costal  border  almost  straight 
near  the  base,  the  outer  two-thirds  very  regularly  hut  not  greatly  arched ;  outer  border 
slightly  convex  in  the  upper  half,  straight  below  ;  inner  border  straiglit  the  lower 
outer  angle  rounded  off  a  little.  Is-nt  at  rather  more  than  a  right  angle.  Costal  ncrvnre 
slightly  swollen  at  the  base  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  width  of  the  cell;  first  two 
superior  branches  of  the  subcostal  nerv  ine  arising  close  to  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  latter 
a  very  little  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and  about  two  ami  a  half  times  as  long 
as  broad;  median  and  submcriiau  nervurcs  not  enlarged  at  hose. 

lliml  wings  with  the  costal  margin  pretty  strongly  convex  but  with  the  middle  half 
a  little  depressed:  outer  border  slightly  creiiuhitc  antl  slightly  angulate  at  the  upper 
median  nervule,  the  upper  half  being  scarcely  concave,  the  lower  scarcely  convex,  at 
the  lowest  retreating  rapidly  to  the  inner  border;  Inner  margin  a  very  little  curved, 
the  low er  outer  angle  broad.  The  nervule  closing  the  cell  strikes  t lie  median  iicrvurc 
a  little  before  its  tlnal  divarication,  and  the  subcostal  at  the  termination  of  the  basal 
curve  of  its  last  branch:  tlrst  median  nervule  originating  opposite  the  middle  Of  the 
basal  curve  of  the  last  subcostal  nervule. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  nearly  one-third  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae;  tarsi  of  the  same  length  n>  tin-  tibiae,  either  composed  of  two  joints  tin-  apical 
hardly  one- fourth  the  length  of  the  basal,  and  apical  ly  tapering  to  a  prong-like  point  fej), 
or.  constating  of  th  e  joints,  of  which  the  first  is  tw  ice  as  long  as  all  the  others  together, 
the  rest  nearly  equal,  all  but  the  terminal  furnished  ben. '11111  at  the  tip  with  a  very  short 
and  Blender,  scarcely  tapering  spine  I  $  '  :  leg  otherw  ise  w  holly  unarmed  excepting  by 
long  and  delicate  hairs,  expanding  laterally  and  directed  forward,  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  ^  than  in  the  $  :  middle  tibiae  live-sixths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae,  both 
furnished  on  either  side  of  the  under  imrfaoewlth  a  row  of  scarcely  erect,  forward 
directed,  slender  and  short,  infrequent  spines,  the  apical  ones  forming  very  long  ami 
slender  spurs;  tarsi  having  the  first  joint  fully  half  as  long  a»  the  whole  tarsus,  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  decreasing  slightly  in  length  In  the  order  mentioned,  the  fifth 
equal  to  the  second:  their  whole  under  surface  covered  profusely  with  long  and  slender 
spines:  claws  strongly  and  regularly  curved,  slender,  compressed,  delicately  pointed: 
pulvHlus  quite  small,  broader  than  long,  almost  semi-circular:  paronychia  composed  of 
two  members  :  an  upper,  shaped  and  curved  like  the  claw  s  ami  of  the  same  length  j  ami  a 
lower,  forming  an  equally  slender  hut  short,  incurved  strap,  both  delicately  fringed. 

Male  abdominal  appendages;  upper  organ  rather  stout,  but  compressed,  the  centrum 
slightly  arched  above,  rapidly  nan-owing  at  the  base  of  the  hook,  which  is  nearly 
straight,  bent  strongly  downward,  greatly  ami  equally  compressed,  as  long  as  the  body, 
pointed  at  the  tip:  sides  of  the  body  furnished  at  their  upper  limit  with  a  single  slen- 
der, tapering,  compressed,  laterally  arcuate,  backward  directed  appendage,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  hook.  Clasps  very  long  and  very  slender,  being  longer  than  the  upper  or- 
gan  and  scarcely  more  than  MUSdlXtfa  as  broad  as  Ion-,  narrow  ing  gradually  in  the  mid* 
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die  half .  beyond  equal  and  not  one-quarter  tin-  width  of  the  base,  m  arly  straight  when 
viewed  laterally,  the  extremities  carved  toward  each  other  when  viewed  from  above, 
the  extremity  blant,  but  armed. 

Egg.  Flattened  spheroidal,  the  base  rather  broadly  tnmeate,  mi  that  the  width  is 
about  a  ttfth  greater  than  the  height,  Bad  the  base  about  two-thirds  the  entire  width. 
Surfac  e  smooth. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Mead  large  and  full,  broader  than  the  body*  broader  in-low  than 
above.  subtruncatc  above,  each  hemisphere  with  a  slight  conical  elevation  ab0ve( 
emitting  a  long  hair:  front  with  ranged  hairs.  Body  nearly  uniform,  tapering  In  the  pos- 
terior half,  the  last  segment  broadly  and  briefly  fureate,  the  segments  furnished  with 
long,  elulv-tipped  hairs,  arising  from  papillae  arranged  a>  follows  on  the  abdominal 
segment*,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row:  a  latero-dorsal  series,  anterior;  a  supra- 
lateral  series,  posterior:  an  infralateral  series,  central ;  and  an  Infra-tigiuatal  series, 
central  and  posterior,  there  being  here  a  pair:  the  hairs  on  the  thoraeie  segments 
vary  a  little  from  this.    (After  Kd  wards.) 

Mature  caterpillar  Jlend  uniformly  deep,  the  anterior  summit  of  either  half  pro- 
duced upward  and  very  slightly  forward  into  a  conical  horn  nearly  as  high  as  the 
depth  of  the  head.  Apart  from  the  horns  the  head  Is  of  equal  height  ami  breadth, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  broadest  part  of  the  body,  much  broader  below  than  above, 
broadest  at  summit  of  ocelli:  frontal  triangle  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broad,  reach- 
ing more  than  half  way  to  the  vertex,  the  sides  straight.  Surface  regular,  sparsely 
punctate,  and  furnished  besides  with  rather  numerous  and  irregularly  distributed, 
conieo-eyliudrical.  blunt  tipped,  erect  papillae,  higher  than  broad,  each  emitting  a  very 
short  hair,  those  on  the  horns  directed  obliquely  upwards.  Antennae  small :  tirst  joint 
mammiform;  second  short,  cylindrical,  half  as  long  .-us  broad;  third  scarcely  slenderer, 
cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  emitting  a  long,  curved  hair.  Ocelli  much  as  in 
Saty  pules. 

Body  long  and  rather  slender,  broadest  near  the  middle,  tapering  posteriorly  much 
more  than  anteriorly, Otherwise  nearly  cylindrical  with  no  infrustigmatal  fold;  termi- 
nal segment  with  a  pair  of  horns  similar  to  those  of  the  head  but  longitudinal,  much 
longer,  regularly  conical  ami  pointed,  their  outer  surfaces  parallel.  Each  segment 
divided  by  five  transverse  incisions  Into  sections,  which  are  equal  on  the  thoracic, 
unequal  on  the  abdominal  segments,  one  incision  being  scarcely  in  advance  of  the 
middle,  one  above  the  spiracles,  and  the  other*  dividing  the  posterior  half  into  equal 
divisions.  Body  covered  abundanlly  ami  pretty  uniformly  with  exceedingly  small, 
conical  papillae,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  very  short,  tapering,  pointed,  erect,  but 
generally  curving  hair,  several  times  longer  than  the  papilla.  Legs  very  short, 
conical,  the  interior  edge  of  each  joint  with  long  bristles;  claw  minutely  curved, 
l'rolegs  very  short  indeed  and  plump,  the  last  joint  strongly  bristled  externally. 

Tliis  mentis  is  confined  t<>  eastern  North  America,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented Ivy  a  single  species,  —  the  one  descrihed  helow.  Westwood  and 
Ilewitson  classed  it  with  certain  East  Indian  forms,  in  the  otitis 
Dehis  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  closely  related  to  them  than  to  any  North 
American  satyrids,  though  clearly  distinct  from  them.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  New  England. 

The  w  ings  of  the  huttcrfiy  are  more  elongated  and  less  ample  than  in 
CerCTOnis  :  they  arc  warm,  lustrous  hrown  ahove,  paler  helow,  especially 
outwardly,  w  ith  a  suhmarginal  series  of  rather  numerous,  unequal,  dark, 
hlind  spots  with  a  pale  edge  ;  heneath,  these  spots  are  repeated,  hut  are 
ocellatcd  and  encircled  hy  a  common  pale  ring  ;  the  middle  of  the  wing  is 
crossed  heneath  hy  a  pair  of  distant,  slender,  dark  stripes,  the  inner  nearly 
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straight ,  the  outer  irregular  and  also  indicated  above  on  the  fore  wings. 
In  the  structure  of  the  head  this  genua  approaches  Ocncis  rather  than  C'cr- 
cyonis  :  from  the  latter  it  is  clearly  distinct  in  the  shape  of  the  front,  the 
pilosity  of  the  eyes  and  the  want  of  erect  tufts  of  hairs  on  the  apical 
palpal  joint. 

There  is  but  a  single  brood  each  year,  the  butterflies  appearing  before 
midsummer.  The  egg  is  spheroidal  and  smooth.  The  head  of  the  larva 
is  crowned  with  a  pair  of  long,  conical  horns,  and  the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  similar  projections ;  the  body  is  pale,  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  dark  green.  The  chrysalis  is  well  rounded,  with  a 
bluntly  arched  head  and  a  well  curved  abdomen,  terminating  in  a  long, 
slender  cremaster,  by  which  it  is  suspended. 

A  fossil  butterfly  belonging  to  a  closely  allied  vxtinet  genus  has  been 
found  in  the  tertiaries  of  southern  France. 


EXCURSUS   III.— THE   GENERAL  CHANGES  IN  A  li UTTER- 
EL  Y'S  LIFE  AND  FORM. 

Who  Hint  licholds  tin'  summer's  t;lis1cri u>r  -warm*. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gaily  gilded  forms, 
In  volant  diune  of  mix'd  rotation  play. 
Mask  in  III*'  hcam,  ami  beautify  thr  day; 
Who'd  tliink  these  airy  wanton*  so  adorn, 
Were  late  hi*  vile  antipathy  and  scorn. 
Prone  to  tlir  dust,  or  reptile  thro'  tin-  mire, 
And  ever  theliee  unlikely  to  aspire? 
Or  who  w  ith  transient  view,  In-holding,  loaths 
Those  crawling  sects,  whom  vilest  semblance  cloaths; 
Who.  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  state, 
As  hy  contempt,  or  negligence  of  fate; 
Could  think,  that  such,  revers'd  hy  wondrous  doom, 
Sublimer  powers  and  lirighter  forms  assume; 
From  death,  their  future  happier  life  derive, 
And  tho'  apparently  entomli'd,  revive; 
Chang'd,  thro'  amazing  transuiigratiou  rise. 
And  w  iinr  the  regions  of  unwonted  skies; 
So  late  depress'd.  couteinptilde  on  earth. 
Now  elevate  to  heaven  hy  second  birth? 

HENRY  B HOOCH. — Uhicrnwl  Beauty. 

Moke  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  prince  of  dreamers,  Oken,  wrote:  "The 
insect  passes  through  three  stages  prior  to  its  attaining  the  adult  or  perfect 
condition.  It  is  at  first  Worm,  next  Crab,  then  a  perfect  volant  animal 
with  limbs,  a  Fly." 

A  sagacious  observation,  of  which  full  use  was  made  by  Agassi/,  in  com- 
paring its  ontologie  and  phylogenic  development.  In  external  form  the 
caterpillar  so  closely  resembles  a  worm  that  in  common  language  it  is  often 
so  called  ;  it  is  a  long  cylindrical  object  with  many  legs  by  which  it  drags 
its  whole  length  upon  the  ground  :  its  body  consists  of  a  scries  of  rings 
placed  end  to  end  ;  its  head,  it  is  true,  is  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  but  yet  agrees  so  well  in  general  size  and  form  with  the 
segments  behind  that  the  distinction  often  only  appears  upon  examination  ; 
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while  the  difference  la-tween  the  joint*  forming  the  future  thorax  and  those 
of  the  abdomen  can  only  be  traced  by  ca refill  Study. 

This*  explains  the  voracity  of  the  caterpillar,  and  shows  that  the  main 
end  of  its  existence  is  to  gormandize  and  grow  ;  examining  its  interior,  we 
find  that  the  muscles  occupy  hardly  more  space  than  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  to  which  they  arc  attached  :  and  their  very  object  is  to  move  the 
creature  to  a  feeding  spot  or  remove  the  old  integument  to  admit  of  a 
larger  growth  and  a  greater  capacity  for  food;  those  of  the  head  are  almost 
exclusively  attached  to  the  jaws.  The  general  cavity  of  the  body  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages,  the  glands  and  nerves 
and  even  the  tracheae  really  requiring  an  insignificant  amount  of  space  ; 
aud  whatever  is  not  occupied  by  these  organs,  necessary  to  the  assimilation 
of  food,  is  choked  up  with  the  fatty  masses  embedded  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  that  it  should  grow  to  any  extent  without 
finding  its  outer  integument,  and  especially  the  dense  covering  of  the  head, 
much  too  small  for  its  needs,  since  its  bulk  at  maturity  is  a  hundred  times 
or  more  that  at  its  birth.  Nature  provides  for  this  emergency,  for  the  cat- 
erpillar does  not  grow  insensibly  like  most  animals,  but,  as  in  other  insects 
by  distinct  stages  ;  for  when  the  skin  has  become  too  contracted  for  its 
needs  it  rests  awhile,  and  then  suddenly  the  skin  bursts,  and  the  creature, 
in  new  array,  which  had  been  forming  beneath  the  old  coat,  crawls  forth  to 
new  ami  more  vigorous  activity,  until  similar  difficulties  are  again  encoun- 
tered. During  the  resting  spell,  the  interior  head  is  withdrawn  from  the 
old  ease  to  the  first  thoracic  segment,  which,  during  the  moulting  period, 
is  abnormally  distended  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  bursting  of  the  old  skin 
takes  place,  the  head  being  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  old  skin 
being  gradually  shoved  oil' behind,  together  with  the  lining  of  the  larger 
parts  of  nil  internal  organs  having  considerable  external  openings.  The 
number  of  such  moults  varies,  but  never  exceeds  six. 

When  it  assumes  the  pupal  stage  its  habits  change  completely,  it  being 
now  quiescent,  with  no  power  of  eating  or  of  any  movement  beyond  a 
shake  or  a  wriggle  ;  and  its  form  compacted,  with  all  the  appendages  soldered 
firmly  to  it  ;  although  the  line  of  separation  between  thorax  and  abdomen 
is  well  marked,  and  the  latter  is  composed  of  many  joints  movable  one 
upon  another,  nearly  all  special  distinction  between  the  head  and  thorax 
is  lost,  and  their  segments  are  immovably  soldered  into  one  common  tract. 
This  is  an  exact  temporary  repetition  of  the  more  important  distinctive 
external  features  of  the  crab  and  lobster,  where  the  head  and  thorax  are 
united  by  a  common  shield  into  a  cephalothorax,  while  the  joints  of  the 
abdomen  are  freely  movable.  This,  then,  is  what  Oken  meant  when  he 
pointedly  calls  the  pupa,  Crab. 

The  closer  we  examine  this  "  crab,"  the  better  we  see  how  admirably 
the  form  and  projections,  the  position  anil  inactivity  of  the  ehrvsalis  arc 
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adapted  to  its  purpose.  Great  changes  are  to  transpire  in  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  body  ;  the  outer  integument  is  a  compact,  hardened  case, 
protected  at  every  needed  point  hy  roughened  projections  or  callous 
shoulders  ;  all  the  appendages  arc  securely  ensheathed  and  so  cemented  to 
the  outer  integument  as  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  it,  without  disturhing 
it*  contours  ;  all  unnecessary  openings  are  firmly  closed,  and  those  that  re- 
main are  carefully  guarded  hy  dense  callous  spots  ;  and  in  addition  hooked 
claws,  attached  to  the  thickened  tail,  fasten  the  swinging  mummy  securely 
in  its  place. 

From  this  inert  mass  shall  suddenly  spring,  like  well-clad  .Minerva  from 
the  head  of  dove,  a  creature  of  no  apparent  kinship  either  with  the  ease 
that  enwrapped  it  or  the  lowly  worm  that  preceded  the  chrysalis  ;  a  crea- 
ture with  soft,  elastic  hody,  buoyant  as  the  air  in  which  it  Boats,  with 
spreading  feelers  and  broad-spanned  wings,  clothed  with  jewelled  dust  and 
silken  hair  which  reflect  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  their  delicate 
combinations  defy  the  painter's  palette.  Hut  how  did  such  a  creature, 
whose  plumage  is  ruffled  by  a  breath  of  wind,  escape  from  its  iron  prison, 
hardened  by  months  of  exposure  to  wintry  cold  and  sleet  and  sun  in  rapid 
succession?  There  is  a  weak  point  in  every  structure,  and  in  the  chrysa- 
lis it  lies  next  the  point  of  greatest  strength  in  the  captive  butterfly.  The 
butterfly  never  emerges  in  winter,  but  when  the  more  genial  showers  of 
spring  or  the  damp  air  of  a  summer's  night  have  softened  the  texture  of 
its  prison-walls,  they  are  further  weakened  by  the  moisture  now  exuded  by 
the  twice-bound  prisoner,  feeling  the  hour  of  final  release  draw  near.  A 
suture  along  the  crest  of  the  thorax  gives  way,  often  with  a  perceptible 
click,  to  the  force  of  the  great  muscular  mass  within  ;  the  rest  is  easy  : 
the  rent  is  continued  on  both  sides  down  other  sutures,  until  a  door  is 
open,  whose  smooth  inner  walls  suffer  no  harm  to  the  delicate  creature 
struggling  to  escape.  Slowly  the  limbs  are  withdrawn  from  their  encase- 
ments, cautiously  the  butterfly  climbs  the  friendly  twig  that  has  been  its 
support,  and  sitting  in  the  sunshine  dries  its  moist  quivering  wings,  gently 
fanning  them  up  and  down,  until,  full  of  new  life  and  courage,  it  ventures 
forth  —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 


ENODIA  PORTL ANDIA. — The  pearly  eye. 

[Tin-  pearly  rye  ((i4i-.se);  pearly  \\mn\  luitterfly  (Maynanl).] 

I'ojjilif  i>f-rtlau<li<i  Fabr.,  Spee.  in*.,  ii:S-J  ilium.  Lnp.,  ii :  .'MK)  (1861);— Morr..  Syn.  Lrp. 

ll7Sl>;  —  Abb.,  Draw.  hut.  (in.,  Iiril.  inn*.,  X.  Amer.,  7!»  (ls*:^);  — Mid.ll..  Rep.  in*.  III., 

vi:S4.  n>.  .VKii.  x:\f2  (IS*!);  —  Edw..  Can.  ent.,  xiv:S4-«s 

Satyrus    p»rUan,lia    Boi*«l.-LeC,    Lep.  ( IK>2) ;  Hull.  X.  Am.,  Ill,  pi.  Dol.ls  1  ( isss)  :- 

Amer.  wpt.,*tt42?:  pi.  W,  tig*.  1-5(1833).  Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  72-74  (ISO);  -  Frcmn, 

Lhbh  j»>r(l<tn<litt    \Ve*tw.-Hew.,   Gen.  Butt.  eut.  U,  8.,  ttt-Stt,  fig.  70  (18M);— 
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Majii.,  Itutt.  K.  E.,4,  |>l.  I.  ng*,3.  :in  KmuUa  «>-><•. m<fho  \U\\,\u,  Vt-r/.  Ui. 

L«(A<  porCfAM</«"  Bull.,  fatal.  Satyr.  Brit,  sohmctt..  til  (Ixiri). 

inn*.,  114  (1808).  UifipmrrhtH     antlranMH<ka    .Say,  Aunt. 

Knftgrhiu  i><>rll<mdln  Kirb..  Syn.  ratal.     t-iitum.,  II.  pi.     (ISi".) ;  Entom.  X.  Amor  I. 

Lep..M  (lSTl).  i:  81.pl.  :Wi  (PAVl) ; -4io.se.  fan.  nat. 

Ktimli'i  purlin  u<l  in  Snnli|.,Sy»t.  rev.  Amor.  2W.  hV.  (  Imkh. 

I.utt..  5  (Ist-J).  DebiM  andffMMrHa  Morr..  Syn.  Lcp.  X. 

Papilla flttcv*,  ete.  PM.,  Goaepb.,  i  i  ».  pi.  Amor.,  7h-7!»  (UMz). 

88.  fg.  ll  (1108).  Emndta  nndroairdta  Habn.,Ind.  ex.  Lep., 

l/rrim    in  armor  atQ   WMlfOtMChO    Hftbn.,  t  (1*21). 

Exot.  M-hinctt.,  i,  lyi'p..  I.  l'ap..  I,  Nymph.,  Figured  Uy  (iloxi  r.  III.  \.  A.  Lop.,  pi.  :tT. 

vlil.  OrcHch,  C.  inarm.,  a..  Hg«.  1-2  (1S(M!).  Ug.  I ;  pi.  A.  tig.  22,  hied. 

When  butterflies  Hotter  from  clover  to  thicket, 
Or  wave  their  wings  on  the  drooping  leaf. 

(1ILDBR-— A  Son'/"/  Early  Autumn. 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  yon 
\  wave  <>•  the  *m,  Ibel  von  mlgbl  ever  do 
Nothing  I. ni  that. 

SlIAKKsl'KAHK.     Mutrr'H  7'ith: 

Imago  (1:3).  Read  covered  With  olivaceous  brown  bairs  mingled  with  ninny  pale 
ami  whitish  ones  especially  hImuu  the  base  of  the  antennae;  immediate! J  behind  the 
eyes  many  whitish  scales,  hacked  above  by  greenish  brown  ones,  l'ulpi  externally 
white,  mingled  below  with  n  few  pinkish  stales  on  the  middle  joint,  fringed  on  the 
tlrst  joint  with  white  hairs,  on  the  middle  joint  with  long  blackish  brown  hairs  exter- 
nally .  white  internally  :  second  joint  fringed  above  near  the  lip  with  short,  dusty  brown 
hairs,  the  last  joint  brownish,  with  a  middle  line  of  white  interiorly  and  exteriorly.  An- 
tennae blackish  brown,  yellowish  iuteotu  below,  rather  broadly  annulate,  excepting 
is-neath.  at  the  base  of  each  joint  with  white:  toward  the  club  the  yellow,  lutcoiis  or 
honey  yellow  of  the  under  surface  expands,  so  that  the  whole  club  is  yellow,  excepting 
the  basnl  half  of  the  upper  surface  and  a  blackish  fuliginous  belt  including  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  joints  from  the  tip. 

Thorax  covered  above  anteriorly  with  soft  greenish  yellow  and  brownish  hairs, 
behind  w  ith  brownish  tinged  with  sea-green,  below  with  very  pale  brownish  yellow 
hairs.  Fore  legs  dusky .  covered  with  hairs  like  the  under  surface.  Other  legs  with  the 
femora  silvery  gray,  tinged  toward  the  tip  and  externally  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  rather  lustrous  pale  brownish  yellow:  beneath  delicately  tufted  with  whitish; 
tibiae  mostly  pale  brownish  yellow,  specked  delicately  with  brown;  tarsi  alsive  a 
little  darker:  spines  pale  brownish  yellow :  spurs  clothed  mostly  with  pale  brownish 
scales,  the  tip  reddish,  claws  reddish:  generally  a  litle  fuscous. 

Wings  above  soft  clay  brown,  the  9  perhaps  slightly  paler.  F<>rr  truly*  deepening 
in  tint  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular,  transverse,  dusky 
baud,  its  exterior  border  rather  vaguely  defined,  its  interior  gradually  fading  into  the 
ground  tint.  Usually  more  distinct  on  the  tipper  than  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  run- 
ning from  the  costal  border  to  the  upper  median  norvule  in  a  nearly  straight  line, 
pnrallel  to  the  outer  bonier  of  the  cell  (which  is  generally  marked  by  a  dusky  thread) 
and  distant  from  It  by  the  width  of  the  cell  at  the  tip.  reaching  the  upper  median 
norvule  a  little  l>eforc  its  middle:  generally  it  is  suddenly  expanded  in  the Mtlbeosto* 
medbU  Interspace,  by  being  carried  outward  an  interspace's  distance;  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  median  nervule  it  passes  In  a  strong  curve,  its  concavity  outward,  reach- 
ing the  latter  a  little  beyond  the  middle:  below  this  it  continues  its  previous  course  in 
a  nearly  straight  line:  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  a 
transverse  straight  series,  stibparallel  to  the  outer  border,  of  four  or  occasionally  five 
roundish  or  suboval  blackish  spots,  one  each  in  the  lower  median  and  the  interspaces 
above,  the  uppermost  usually  wanting;  that  in  the  upper  median  interspace  is  slightly 
beyond  the  middle  of  tin-  interspace;  they  ere  usually  pretty  well  defined  but  some- 
times blurred,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  slender,  equal,  dull  yellowish,  not  very  distinct 
annulns:  the  lowermost  is  largest,  longitudinally  suboval,  ami  with  its  annulus 
tills  or  very  nearly  tills  Its  Interspace ;  that  in  the  upper  median  interspace  is  next  in 
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si/a-,  marly  muiitl  tun  I  a  little  smaller :  tlmt  in  the  lower  subcostal,  again  a  little  smaller, 
with  it*  border  (HI*  the  interspace  and  is  round  or  nearly  so:  that  In  the  rabeoato* 
median  is  again  smaller  and  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  dot  with  a  halo  around  it  : 
the  uppermost  never  becomes  more  than  this  and  sometimes  is  reduced  to  a  pale  dot ; 
directly  above  these,  in  two  of  the  narrow  subcostal  interspaces  are  pale  vague  spots 
and.  excepting  on  either  side  of  them,  all  the  spare  between  the  irregular  mesial  strii>e 
and  the  darker  margin  of  the  outer  border  I*  I  little  paler  than  the  basal  half  of  the 
wln».  with  a  slight  yellowish  suiliision :  it  is  palest  just  outside  of  the  mesial  stripe 
and  especially  in  rathera  broad  patch  in  the  subcostal  ami  costal  area ;  there  is  a  narrow 
dark  margin  less  than  half  an  interspace  in  width  next  the  outer  bonier,  often 
wit  li  a  paler  thread  running  through  It  MM]  followed,  at  an  interspace's  distance  from 
the  margin,  by  an  obscure  dusky  stripe:  fringe  pale.  Interrupted  with  basal  broad  dusky 
waxes,  occupying  one-third  of  the  base  in  the  Interspaces  ami  more  than  two-thirds 
at  the  nervure  tips.  U(nd  >r\n<jK  with  a  faint  dusky  thread  closing  the  cell  and  an 
almost  cqunllx  faint,  narrow,  dusky.  transverse  stripe  just  beyond  it.  mnatllg  from  the 
upper  subcostal  nervule  at  one-fourth  the  distance  from  its  base  in  a  bn>ad  curve,  its 
Concavity  outward  to  the  upper  median  nervule.  at  about  the  same  distance  from  its 
origin;  it  then  turns  at  right  angles  toxvard  the  Inner  bonier  and  is  lost  In-fore  cross- 
In^  the  median  interspaces:  in  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  there  is  a  transverse,  stnmgly 
coning,  regular  series  ,if  rive  very  lame  roundish  blackish  spot*,  encircled  with  pale 
dull  yellow  in  the  subcostal,  siibcosto-median  and  median  interspaces,  siibparallel 
to  the  outer  border;  those  in  the  subcostal  interspaces  are  equal  ami  much  larger  than 
the  others,  the  black  portion  alone  occupying  the  width  of  the  interspace  am)  often 
surpassing  it  slightly  at  the  lower  edge;  the  upper  Is  In  the  middle  and  the  lower  ill 
the  middle  of  the  outer  two-third*  of  its  interspace ;  those  in  the  median  interspaces 
are  subcqnal,  the  upper  a  little  the  larger,  longitudinally  subovul  and.  with  their  encir- 
clement. Hcarcelj  equalling,  especially  in  the  lower  median,  the  width  of  the  intei-spaces 
in  which  they  occur;  the  upper  i>  a  little-  beyond  the  middle  of  its  interspace  and  the 
lower  is  at  a  slightly  less  distance  from  the  outer  bonier;  that  In  the  suhcosto-median 
is  smallest,  equalling,  with  its  halo. the  interspace  and  isa  little  nearer  the  outer  border 
than  any  others;  the  yellowish  margin  to  the  two  ami  noun-times  the  three  upper 
spots  is  often  blended  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  tin-  outer  margin  Is  narrowly  edged 
w'uli  dusky,  followed  at  a  very  short  distance  by  a  dusky  thread  and  that  at  a  similar 
distance  by  a  broader  yet  slender  strip,  of  dusky,  the  inner  bonier  of  which  i>  generally 
Indistinguishable:  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath  pale  gray-brown,  with  pule  pearly  violaceous  reflections.  F»<<  iriiui*  with 
a  slender,  transverse,  curving,  blackish  fuse.. us  stripe  crossing  the  whole  wins;,  its 
outer  edge  striking'  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  ucrxurc;  the  outer  limits  of 
the  cell  are  marked  narrowly  with  dusky  and  beyond  it  is  an  irregular,  slender, 
transverse,  blackish  fuscous  stripe,  crossing  tin- whole  wing  as  far  as  the  siibmediau 
nervure.  it-  outer  limit  well  defined,  its  inner  much  less  so.  and  between  it  ami  the  tip 
of  the  cell,  the  subcostal  nervules  marked  with  dtisky;  its  outer  liorder  passes  fmm 
tin-  costal  border  to  the  lower  portion  of  tin-  siibcosto-median  interspace  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  often  bent  outwards  a  very  little  at  either  end.  parallel  to  the  outer  limit 
of  the  cell  and  distant  from  it  by  Its  own  width  at  tip.  reaching  its  outermost  limit  at 
about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  Interspace  to  the  wing  border: 
from  here  it  pass,—  hi  a  pretty  regular,  and  rather  deep  curve,  the  concavity  oiitwanls. 
to  the  lower  median  nervule  a  very  little  beyond  its  middle,  aud  thence  passes  iu  nearly 
a  continuous  course  to  the  submedian;  it  is  immediately  followed  exteriorly  by  a  pale 
or  whitish  del d.  broader  than  itself  but  nnickly  merging  into  the  ground  color,  and 
suffused  with  lilac  or  violaceous;  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing 
is  a  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  curving  row  of  four  or  live  black  ocelli,  the  concavity 
OUtwards,  siibparallcl  to  the  outer  border,  in  the  lowest  subcostal,  subeosto-medlon. 
median,  and  sometimes  tin-  mcdio-suhniedlau  Interspaces :  they  are  encircled  not  very  nar- 
rowly with  pale  yellowish  ami  the  larger  ones  usually  pupilled  with  a  w  hite  dot :  they  are 
birely  enclosed  in  a  common,  faint,  dusky  Held,  surrounded  faintly  and  not  broadly 
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with  a  pale  lilac  corona;  the  spot  iu  the  med i  o—  n  1. 1  n  ■  ->  1 1  .-u  i ,  when  it  occnrs,  i-  minute; 
thai  in  the  lower  median  is  largest  ami  roundish  or  longitudinally  oval,  and  with  its 
bonicring  fully  Alls  the  width  of  the  inter-pace:  thnt  in  the  upper  median  is.  next  in 
•Ue  bat  does  not  nil  the  interspace:  that  in  the  lower -uhco-tal  follows  ami  the  one 
in  the  -nbco-to-median  U  not  more  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  Interspace:  the 
inner  edge  of  the  spot  in  the  upper  median  is  at  the  middle  of  its  interspace.  The 
outer  margin  i-  edged  narrowly  witli  hlacki-haml  is  followed  very  closely  by  a  Mender, 
.-ptal  -tripe  of  ochraci-ou-  edged  with  (lanky,  parallel  to  the  outer  bonier  ami  extend- 
ing from  the  terminal  branch  of  the  sul»co-tnl  to  the  -uhmcdiau:  it  i-  followed  l>y  n 
pale,  rather  faint,  lilac  stripe  of  about  coital  width  Fringe  much  as  above,  but  with 
the  darker  colors  prevailing  and  a  little  enlivened  with  yellowish  brown.  Hind  irhnj* 
similarly  marked:  a  transverse,  nearly  straight,  blackish  fu-cous,  slender  stripe 
across  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  w  inir .  often  broken  a  little  at  the  median 
nervnre.  cn»s-e-  the  -ubco-t.nl  and  uieillaa  nervnre-  near  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  portion  before  the  divarication;  the  outer  limit  of  the  cell  i-  marked  by  a 
di-tinct.  dusky  Hue:  and  beyond  it  Is  an  extra-me-lal.  Irregular,  transverse,  rather 
narrow,  dark  brown  -tripe,  starting  from  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal 
border  and  pa— ing  in  a  pretty  -trong  and  regular  curve,  opening  outward,  to  the 
middle  of  the  Bttbcosto-inedian  inter-pace  In  the  middle  of  it-  ba-al  four-fifths;  thence 
it  turn-  inward  again,  pa— Ing  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  hut  with  it-  gen  end 
conr-e  In  a  -linilar.  though  rather  shallower  curve,  to  the  -ubnudian  at  about  an  inter- 
space's distance  from  the  bonier:  excepting  in  the  subco-to-mcdian  and  upper  median 
interspaces  this  -tripe  i-  -ubparallel  to  the  iutra-mc-iul  one;  it-  outer  limit  i-  the  be-t 
defined;  outer  half  of  the  wing  with  a  -eric-  of  six  longitudinally  -nboval.  sometimes 
roondhdt,  well  defined,  black  -pot-,  often  besprinkled  lightly  with  dark  yellow i-h, 
rinitnisl  narrowly,  but  distinctly,  with  dark  yellowish  and  generally  pupilled  with  a 
blui-h  white  dot:  the  upperino-l  i-  in  the  Upper  -ultcn-tal  inter-pace,  largest, 
nearly  round,  occupy ing  with  it-  rim  the  whole  w  idth  of  the  Interspace  and  situated 
rather  before  It.-  middle;  the  others  form  a  pretty  regular  curve. -ubparallel  to  the 
outer  Inmler.  and  are  aaheuual  in  size,  that  in  the  lower  median  being  usually  largest, 
tliat  in  the  imslio-submedian  double  and  with  two  pupil-,  -omctimc-  -cparatcd  by  a 
yellow  i-h  margin,  anil  that  iu  the  -uhco-to-mcdiaii  -uialle-t.  and  u-ually  round,  w  bile  the 
other-  are  usually  subovai:  that  iu  the  upper  median  i-  -Ituated  a  little  beyond  Its 
middle:  the  uppermost  by  it-elf.  ami  the  other-  in  common  are  enveloped  in  a  faintly 
purplish  brow  n  cloud,  w  hich  Is  again  bordered  by  a  rather  faint,  subdued  bluish  or 
lilac,  pale  band  merging  Into  a  pretty  large  -pot  Iwtwccn  the  -ubeo-tal  ocelli ;  the 
miter  margin  and  fringe  are  as  in  the  forewlng-. 

Abdomen  above  blacki-h  brown,  with  brownish  yellow  ,  intermingled  scales;  Itencath 
pale,  silvery  gray.  Male  appendage-  (33  ::l) :  up|H-r  organ  constricted  a  little  at  the 
extreme  base  of  the  hook,  the  latter  bent  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degree-,  its  upper  edge  straight  or  even  -lightly  concave  until  close  to  the  tip.  which  is 
Carved  -lightly  downward  :  the  lower  surface  i-  somewhat  arcuate  in  an  opposite  -en-e 
ami  considerably  excised  ju-t  In-fore  the  tip.  -o  as  to  increase  the  curve  at  the  tip ;  the 
hook  is  alw.nl  as  long  as  the  centrum  and  four  times  as  long  a-  broad ;  lateral  arms 
directed  -traight  backward-,  curving  -lightly  toward  each  other,  tapering  regularly  to 
a  fine  point  and  more  than  half  as  long  as  t  he  hook.  Clasp-  narrow  ing  rapidly  l  or  a 
-hort  distance  by  the  excision  of  the  upper  border  next  the  base,  and  bearing  at  the 
upper,  inner  extremity  of  fheir  tip-  a  -ingle,  -mall,  conical,  inward  directed  tooth  w  Hch 
ap|nar-  simply  a-  the  cont lunation  of  the  blade. 


Measurement-!  in  millimeter*. 
Length  of  tongue,  «>..'» 

WALES. 

KKMAI.KM. 

Smallest .  Average.  Largest/ 

Smallest.  Average,  largest. 

hind  tibiae  and  tar-i.. 
fore  tibiae  and  tar-i.. 

25.           1741  29.5 
II.  lis.". 

:.£>       ;.!•  s.-j:. 

IM          3.  3. 

27.5 
II.:. 

3. 

w, 

N.2B 
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Egg  (64:4).  Pirn  white,  the  surface  highly  glistening,  smooth,  with  no  trace  tit  any 
cellular  structure,  the  height  about  a  fifth  less  than  the  breadth.  Diameter.  1.1  mm: 
betgbt,  0.M  ran. 

Caterpillar.  FtrUXagt  (90:9).  Ilea<l  (78:17)  yellow,  somewhat  brown  tinted, 
afterwards  changing  to  yellow  green,  the  surfaee  corrugated.  Body  whitish  yellow,  in 
a  few  hours  changing  to  pale  green,  the  clubbed  hairs  about  as  lona  as  the  segments, 
erect,  or  nearly  s<i  ami  white.    Ix-ngth.  3.3  mm.    (After  Edward*. ) 

Second  Mage.  Head  green,  the  corona)  horns  tipped  with  nil.  the  facial  papillae 
white,  ocelli  black.  Bo.lv  bright  green,  the  papillae  whitish,  especially  noticeable  In 
subdorsal,  supralatcral  an«l  inf r&ntlgniatal  lines,  each  bearing  a  »hort ,  stiff,  white  hair: 
under  ttnrfacc,  legs  and  prolegs  green.    Length  t',.f;  mm.      After  Kdwards.  \ 

Thinl  nl'i'jr  (78:1*1.  Similar  to  preceding,  lint  of  a  light  green  color,  the  supra- 
lateral  and  infrastigmatal  rows  of  papillae  yellowish,  the  former  extending  to  the 
tips  of  the  horns  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  body.  Length.  11.2  mm.  (After 
Edwards). 

The  remaining  stages  an-  very  similar,  with  deepening  contrasts  (78:  l»). 

hmi  »t-u,.  (74:  Mi.  Head  (78:'-'<tj  yellow  green,  t lie  extremity  of  the  horns  red; 
papillae  arranged  in  oblique  rows,  white:  ocelli  brown,  changing  to  green.  Body 
yellow  green,  besprinkled  with  longitudinally  arranged  whitish  papillae  with  a  dark 
green  dorsal  band;  a  yellow  supralatcral  lim>  edged  above  with  dark  green ;  a  similar 
lufralateral  line;  and  a  narrow,  yellow,  infrastigmatal  stripe:  tails  tipped  with  pink; 
under  side,  legs  and  prolcgs  pale  green.    Length.  90-83  mm.    (  After  Kdwards. ) 

Chrysalis  (83: A).  "Delicate  green,  sometimes  bine-green,  the  ventral  side  of  abdo- 
men lighter  or  whitish;  the  top  of  head-case  ami  edges  of  wing-eases  next  dorsum 
cream  color;  surface  smooth,  glo— y."  Length.  lf..2.">  mm;  breadth.  ."».»»  mm.  (Ed- 
wards. ) 

Distribution  (18:;'i).  Tliis  is  a  wide  spread  species,  appertaining  to 
the  wanner  parts  of  the  l.'niteil  States  cast  of  the  Great  Plains,  though 
occasionally  taken  far  north,  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  its  southern 
limit  is  the  coast  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  has  been  taken  in 
Florida  (Chapman,  Thaxter),  Alahama  (Gossc).  and  Texas  (St  rocker). 
It  was  long  ago  reported  from  Georgia  hy  Ahhot  and  from  Carolina  hy 
Petiver.  Westward  it  extends  to  Arkansas  (Say).  Missouri  (Edwards), 
eastern  Kansas  (Snow).  Fort  Xiohrara,  Nehraska  (Carpenter),  Iowa  (Al- 
len. Austin.  Parker,  Osborn,  Putnam),  and  Wisconsin  (Hoy)  ;  northward 
it  has  heen  repotted  in  solitary  instances  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
(Dawson),  in  Ontario  (Saunders)  Compton  (Gosae)  and  Rouge  District. 
Quebec  (  D*Urban),  and  Nova  Scotia  (Jones).  It  is  also  found  near  Mon- 
treal (Canlfield,  Pearson)  and  oven  nt  Ottawa  (Fletcher)  ;  but  it  is  abundant 
only  in  the  .southern  states  ((iossc).  Kdwards,  however,  states  that  it  is 
"  not  very  common  "  in  West  Virginia,  and  records  a  ease  of  great  abun- 
dance in  northern  Ohio,  though  Dury  calls  it  "  rare"  about  Cincinnati. 

Within  the  limits  of  New  England  it  is  very  rare;  it  may  be  found  oc- 
casionallv  upon  the  banks  of  the  southern  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Emery 
reports  that  it  is  "  not  uncommon  "  in  certain  stations  about  Holyoke  and 
Mount  Tom  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Spragne  and  I  have  both  taken  it  in 
the  Notch  between  Amherst  and  Holyoke.  Messrs.  Dinunoek  and  Spragne 
on  Mount  Tom,  and  Mr.  Dinunoek  south  of  Springfield.    The  only  other 
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instances  of  its  capture  on  record  are  two  battered  specimens  from  Jeffer- 
son (Scudder)  and  three  or  four  at  Suncook,  X.  II.  (Tliaxter)  ;  a  few  at 
Orono  (Fernald),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (Hraun),  and  one  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mas6.  (coll.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.). 

Haunts.  Mr.  Allen  states  that  on  the  western  prairies  it  occurs  in 
deep,  damp  ravines  in  woods  skirting  the  rivers  ;  the  specimens  from  Jef- 
ferson were  taken  in  a  highway  through  a  wood  near  a  small  stream  of 
water.  Those  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  a  shady  road  through  a 
mountain  gap  or  on  the  mountain  sides.  It  is  everywhere  rightly  regarded 
as  a  forest  species. 

Life  history.  According  to  Mr.  Kin  cry,  the  butterflies  are  to  be  found 
about  Mount  Tom  the  last  of  June  ;  good  specimens  were  also  taken  by  him 
the  first  week  in  July  and  a  few  specimens  may  be  found  there  until  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  Gosse  reports  his  single  specimen  from 
Compton  to  have  been  taken  in  July,  and  the  two  badly  broken  ones  from 
northern  New  Hampshire  were  found  late  in  the  same  month.  The  speci- 
mens from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  were  taken  between  the  middle  of  July 
and  the  middle  of  August ;  those  captured  in  Iowa  by  Mr.  Allen  during 
July  and  early  August ;  the  Orono  specimens  in  the  latter  half  of  July 
and  the  Montreal  specimens  in  August.  Probably,  therefore,  the  butterfly  is 
single  brooded  in  the  north  and  lays  eggs  in  August.  September  3  is  the 
only  date  of  egg-laying  known  —  in  northern  Ohio,  but  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  exceptionally  late.  From  this  and  from  Mr.  Edwards'  experi- 
ments with  rearing  those  from  northern  Ohio,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
winter  is  passed  as  a  caterpillar  in  an  early  stage  of  life. 

Further  6outh  there  appear  to  be  at  leaist  two  broods.  Mr.  Edwards, 
writing  from  West  Virginia,  says  "I  have  taken  the  butterfly,  in  different 
years,  as  early  as  18th  May,  and  through  each  month  to  1st  September, 
and  I  apprehend  there  arc  three  annual  generations  here,  the  first  in  May, 
the  second  middle  of  July,  the  third  late  in  August,  as  I  have  taken  fresh 
examples  at  these  times."  Dr.  Chapman  finds  specimens  in  Florida,  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  May ;  fresh  specimens  were 
taken  at  the  end  of  May  and  again  in  the  middle  of  October.  He  also  re- 
cords one  capture  in  the  middle  of  August,  as  does  Gosse  in  Alabama. 
Abbott  in  Georgia  took  the  insect  April  25  and  bred  it  May  20.  It 
would  seem  probable  from  these  scanty  facts  that  May  and  August  are  the 
culminating  times  of  the  southern  broods,  and  that  other  appearances  of 
fresh  material  must  be  due  to  the  lingering  of  some  individuals  in  their 
early  stages,  so  common  a  phenomenon  in  neighboring  satyrids  ;  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  winter  might  sometimes  be  passed  in  chrysalis  in 
the  extreme  south.  Doubtless  the  account  and  illustrations  of  this  insect 
in  the  forthcoming  number  of  Edwards'  sumptuous  Butterflies  of  North 
America  will  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge. 
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The  fowl  of  the  caterpillar  is  grass,  though  Abbott,  who  bred  it,  says 
distinctly  that  it  •«  feeds  ou  the  sugar  berry,"  Celtis  oecidentalis. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  Gosse  (Lett.  Alab.,  122)  says  of  this  butterfly  : 
It  Is  Interesting  from  Its  social  anil  gamesome  habits.  A  particular  individual  will 
frequent  the  foot  of  a  particular  tree  for  many  successive  days,  contrary  to  the  roam- 
ing habits  of  butterflies  in  general.  Hence  he  will  sally  out  on  any  other  passing  but- 
terfly, either  of  his  own  or  of  another  species ;  and,  after  performing  sundry  circumvolu 
tlons,  retire  to  his  chosen  post  of  observation  again.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  another 
butterfly  of  the  same  species,  after  having  had  his  amicable  tustle,  take  likewise  a 
stand  on  a  neighboring  spot;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  both  would  simultaneously 
rush  to  the  conflict,  like  knights  at  a  tournament,  and  wheel  and  roll  about  In  the  air 
as  before.  Then  each  would  return  to  his  own  place  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
presently  renew  the  "passage  of  arms"  with  the  same  result,  for  very  many  tiroes  in 

It*  general  flight  seems  to  me  to  l)e  similar  to  that  of  Cercyonis  alope, 
but  less  languid,  the  wings  closing  back  to  back  with  something  of  a  snap. 

When  resting,  hanging  to  the  under  surface  of  an  object,  the  costal 
edges  of  the  fore  wings  are  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  slightly  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the  wings  parted  at  an  angle  of  about  30°, 
the  antennae  a  little  advanced  and  more  widely  spread,  as  far  as  I  recollect 
the  last,  some  weeks  after  observation. 

Desiderata.  This  butterfly  is  so  rare  in  New  England,  that  in  order  to 
become  properly  acquainted  with  its  history  and  distribution,  every  speci- 
men taken  should  be  put  upon  record,  its  place  and  time  of  capture,  it  -  sex 
and  condition  noted  ;  particular  search  should  be  made  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  while  other  places  should  not  be  neglected.  The  somewhat  con- 
fusing accounts  of  its  times  of  appearance  in  the  south  and  its  long  con- 
tinued season  at  the  north  indicate  some  peculiarities  of  larval  or  pupal 
life  which  are  unknown,  and  to  which  most  careful  attention  should  be 
paid.    Docs  the  caterpillar  ever  feed  on  Celtis?    No  parasites  are  known. 
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Egg. 

PI.  04,  fig.  4.    Outline  of  egg. 

Caterpillar. 
PI.  70,  flg.  9.   Caterpillar  at  birth. 

"4:  10.  Full  grown  caterpillar. 

78:1".   Head,  first  stage. 


Imago. 

PI.  1,  flg.  3.   Male,  both  surface*. 


52:  ft.  Side  view  of  bead  and  appen- 
dages enlarged,  with  details  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leg*. 


33:  8.   Male  abdominal  appendages. 


38:  0.  Neuratiun. 


18.  Head,  third  stage, 

19.  Head,  fourth  stage. 
80.    Head,  fifth  stage. 


PI.  18,  fig.  5.   Distribution  in  North  Amer- 


(feneral. 


Chrysalis. 
PI.  83,  fig.  0.   Side  view. 
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SATYRODES  SCUDDER. 

Satyrodes  Scudd..  Bull.  Buff.  wo.  nat.  sc.,  II,     (Not  Argus  Seopoll:  of.  Proo.  Amer.  send . 

842  (1875).  arta  so.,  x.  118). 

Argu» Scudd.,  Sy*t.  rev.  Amor,  butt., 6  (1872).  T>n>e.—P<ipili»  WWfdict  Unn. 

Ami  butterflies  wander 
In  aftenofa  at  leisure, 

Llko  Hplritn  that  ponder 
Inscrutable  thing*. 

Weeks. —  T'if'i  ritnlin. 

Purbliml  Argu*.  all  eye*  ami  no  Mjrht. 

Shakkspeake.—  Troilus  and  Oessida. 

Imago  (52: 1).  Head  moderately  large,  pretty  uniformly  tufted  with  rattier  long 
hairs  j  front  not  very  full,  protuberant,  but  not  greatly,  in  the  middle  beneath,  nar- 
rower than  the  eyes,  a  very  little  higher  than  broad,  the  upper  posterior  edge  very 
slightly  convex  in  the  middle,  the  lower  edge  a  little  abrupt,  broadly  rounded ;  vertex 
small,  slightly  tumid,  moderately  long,  not  broad,  a  minute  tubercle  in  the  middle  of 
either  side,  and  a  median  ridge  posteriorly,  taking  its  rise  anteriorly  from  a  short  trans- 
verse carina  at  the  posterior  limit  of  the  swollen  portion;  anterior  edge  nearly  straight, 
posterior  convex ;  upper  border  of  the  eye  scarcely  angulated  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  antennae.  Eyes  pretty  large,  not  very  full,  pilose,  with  short,  very 
delicate,  not  very  frequent  hair*.  Antennae  Inserted  In  the  middle  or  possibly  just  be- 
hind it.  In  a  broad,  deep  pit.  disconnecting  the  front  and  vertex,  their  bases  crowded 
together  and  separated  scarcely  any,  if  at  all,  from  the  edge  of  the  flanks;  scarcely 
longer  than  the  abdomen,  consisting  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  joints,  increasing  In 
slxe  a  little  and  quite  gradually  on  the  apical  fourth  of  the  antennae,  the  last 
two  or  three  joints  diminishing  again,  and  terminating  in  a  bluntly  rounded  point; 
transversely  circular,  the  club  a  little  depressed  and  distinctly  carinate  beneath.  Palpi 
slender,  barely  twice  the  length  of  the  eye.  compressed,  the  apical  joint  abont  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  penultimate;  excepting  tho  apical  joint,  provided  beneath  with 
a  tuft  of  pretty  long  hairs,  compacted  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoracic  lobes  similar  to  those  of  Enodla,  minute,  expanding  npward  from  the 
base  rather  rapidly  into  a  somewhat  reniforro,  bulbous  mass  when  viewed  from  the 
front,  of  nearly  equal  height  throughout,  the  ends  well  rouudcd,  the  exterior  extrem- 
ity tapering  slightly,  equally  long  on  the  summit,  half  as  long  as  high,  and  alwut  three 
times  as  broad  as  high.  Patagia  very  slightly  convex,  the  posterior  lobe  nearly  three 
times  a*  long  as  broad,  tapering  rapidly,  the  extremity  produced  nearly  as  far  again, 
as  a  uniform  finger  with  a  bluntly  rounded  apex. 

Fore  wings  (38:4)  but  little  produced  at  the  apex;  costal  border  regularly  but  very 
slightly  convex;  outer  border  the  same,  the  upper  outer  angle  being  pretty  well 
marked ;  inner  border  straight,  the  lower  outer  angle  scarcely  ronnded  off.  Costal 
nervure  a*  In  Enodia ;  first  two  superior  branches  of  the  subcostal  nervure  arising 
close  to  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  latter  scarcely  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and 
twice  and  a  half  longer  than  broad;  median  and  submedlan  nervures  not  enlarged  at 
the  base. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  bonier  regularly  though  not  greatly  convex ;  outer  bor- 
der regularly  and  considerably  convex,  excepting  a  slight  excision  at  the  lower  subcos- 
tal Interspace;  inner  bonier  slightly  convex,  both  of  the  outer  angles  broadly  and 
equally  rounded  off.  Velnlet  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median  nervure  a  little  be- 
fore Its  last  divarication,  and  the  subcostal  at  the  termination  of  the  short  Imsal  curve 
of  Its  final  branch.  First  median  ncrvulc  originating  a  very  little  further  from  the 
base  of  the  wings  than  the  origin  of  the  second  subcostal  nervule.  No  androconla. 
Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  one-third  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
i  scarcely  shorter,  consisting  either  of  five  joints,  of  which  the  first  Is  twice  as 
I  the  others  together,  and  they  diminishing  regularly  In  length,  the  apical  one 
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bearing  at  the  tip  a  pair  of  very  minute,  short,  slightly  curving,  tapering  spines(  ?  ) ; 
or,  of  one  joint  only,  of  which  the  apical  llfth  Is  obscurely  ami  partially  marked  off, 
and  the  apical  half  of  the  same  conical  and  bearing  an  exceedingly  minute  and  short 
apical  pin  (<J  ) ;  fore  legs  wholly  unarmed,  excepting  by  the  clothing  of  their  long  hair*, 
not  profuse,  and  diverging  only  a  little,  more  distinct  in  the  male  than  In  the  female. 
Middle  tibiae  live-sixths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae.  Tibiae  furnished  beneath  with 
lateral  rows  of  moderately  long  and  very  slender,  not  very  distant  spines,  the  apical 
ones  developing  Into  long  and  slender  spurs,  scarcely  tapering  until  near  the  apex. 
First  joint  of  the  tarsi  equalling  four-sevenths  of  the  whole  member,  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  diminishing  a  little  and  gradually  In  length,  the  fifth  eqnalllng  the 
second;  the  joints  supplied  beneath  with  very  numerous,  pretty  long  and  very  slender 
spines;  claws  very  delicate,  strongly  compressed  and  curved,  pretty  sharply  pointed; 
pulviltus  minute,  transverse,  semicircular;  paronychia  broad  and  nearly  circular  at 
base,  beyond  produced  to  a  long,  slender,  curving,  compressed,  nearly  equal  apex. 

Male  abdominal  appendages :  upper  organ  rather  slender,  the  centrum  somewhat  com- 
pressed, laterally  triangular,  gently  arched  above,  constricted  slightly  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  hook,  which  is  a  little  arcuate,  with  an  independent  curve  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  centrum,  a  little  longer  than  it,  pointed  at  tip ;  sides*  of  the 
centrum  furnished  at  their  upper  extremity,  close  upou  the  ba.se  of  the  hook,  with  a 
single,  slender,  tapering,  straight,  backward  directed  appendage.  Clasps  rather  stout, 
bullate,  shorter  than  the  upper  organ,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical 
half  narrowing,  the  tip  rounded,  curved  inward  and  armed  with  a  cluster  of  minute 
teeth. 

Egg.  Of  a  slightly  depressed  spheroidal  shape,  broader  than  high,  perfectly  flat  at 
base,  well-rounded  above,  the  sides  inflated  with  a  very  regular,  full  curve,  fullest  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thirds.  Surface  apparently  smooth,  but  covered  with 
very  delicate  small  cells,  separated  by  slender,  obscure,  apparently  sunken  bands. 
Micropyle  formed  of  minute,  slightly  elongate,  generally  hexagonal  cells,  their  longest 
diameter  pointing  toward  the  centre,  increasing  a  little  in  size  outwardly. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  of  equal  height  and  breadth,  broadest  below,  the  sides 
scarcely  tapering  npward  in  the  lower  half,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  side  a  large 
tubercle;  summit  of  each  side  occupied  in  front  by  a  very  large,  rounded,  broad,  but 
not  greatly  elevated,  warty  tubercle.  Surface  nearly  smooth,  minutely  rugulose.  Body 
cylindrical;  terminal  segment  tapering  considerably  on  the  apical  half  and  considera- 
bly excised  posteriorly  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  pair  of  sharply  pointed,  but  very  short, 
backward  directed  projections.  The  body  Is  furnished  with  a  number  of  tubercles  bearing 
peculiar  appendages,  as  follows :  a  subdorsal  row,  one  to  a  segment,  placed  anteriorly ; 
a  latcrodorsal,  one  to  a  segment,  placed  posteriorly ;  a  laterostigmatal,  one  to  a  seg- 
ment, placed  centrally;  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  row,  two  to  a  segment,  a  posterior, 
higher,  and  an  anterior,  lower  one,  the  latter  bearing  appendages  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  former  emitting  a  single  tapering  hair  of  the  length  of  the  usual 
appendages;  these  (86: 38)  are  straight,  rather  short  bristles  of  uniform  site  nearly 
to  the  tip,  where  they  are  delicately  clubbed  and  squarely  docked.  Legs  rather  short, 
thick,  the  last  segment  rounded  off,  scarcely  tapering,  armed  at  tip  with  a  rather  short 
and  slender,  tapering  claw,  straight,  excepting  close  to  the  base,  where  it  is  bent  at 
right  angles.  Spiracles  circular,  pedlcelled.  the  pedicle  somewhat  constricted  just  be- 
fore the  extremity. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  very  full,  unusually  deep,  the  summit  of  either  half  ex- 
cessively produced  upward  and,  at  maturity,  a  very  little  forward.  Into  a  slender,  reg- 
ularly tapering,  straight,  conical  horn,  as  long  as  the  head,  the  outer  sides  of  which 
are  In  almost  exact  continuation  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  arc  parallel  to  each 
other;  but  In  the  earlier  stages  there  is  a  slight  broad  constriction  near  the  base,  and 
it  is  only  after  two  moulting*  that  the  horns  become  at  all  cousplcuous;  front  of  the 
head  a  little  appressed,  though  curved  from  above  downward,  below  the  base  of  the 
horns,  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages;  apart  from  the  horns  the  head  is  broader  than 
high,  of  exactly  the  breadth  of  the  tlrst  thoracic  segment,  broadest  near  the  ocelli. 
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taperlna  regularly  upward,  the  frontal  triangle  more  than  half  a-,  hlijh  again  as  broad, 
reaching  considerably  above  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  sides  straight.  Snrfaoe  reg- 
ular, pretty  uniformly  ami  profusely  punctate  with  roundish  and  oval  impressions, 
the  slender  walls  between  which  are  frequently  raised  into  points,  each  bearing  a  very 
short  hair,  those  on  the  horns  directed  toward  their  apex  :  triansjle  smooth.  Antennae 
exceedingly  small,  the  first  joint  much  the  largest  and  mammiform,  the  third  slender 
and  no  longer  than  broad,  emitting  a  very  long  curved  hair.  Ocelli  Ave  in  numlMT, 
four  arranged  in  an  open  curve,  its  convexity  forward  and  a  very  little  downward,  the 
upper  two  in  contact,  the  third  at  equal  distances  from  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth,  the 
latter  being  behind  the  third,  and  with  it  and  the  fourth  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  : 
the  second  much  larger  than  the  others,  followed  in  size  by  the  first,  the  others  equal. 
Labi-nm  rather  small,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  its  angles  rounded,  the  front 
slightly  excised  and  angulated.  Mandibles  rather  small  and  stout,  the  edge  smooth 
and  equal.    Maxillary  palpi  very  small,  apparently  as  In  Oenela. 

Body  long  and  slender,  broadest,  though  but  slightly,  on  the  first  abdominal  seg- 
ment, tapering  slightly  behind;  nearly  cylindrical,  but  angulated  very  slightly  at  the 
laterodorsal  line,  having  a  slight  iufrastlgmatal  fold,  and  the  under  surface  nearly 
flat:  terminal  segment  with  a  pair  of  horns,  very  similar  In  form  and  length  to  those 
of  the  head,  but  posteriorly  extended,  their  outer  surfaces  parallel.  Each  segment 
divided  by  five  transverse  Incisions  Into  sections,  which  are  equal  on  the  thoracic,  un- 
equal on  the  abdominal  segments,  one  incision  being  at  the  middle,  one  In  advance  of 
It  above  the  spiracles,  the  others  dividing  the  posterior  half  into  equal  portions.  Body 
studded  profusely  with  minute,  hemispherical  papillae,  from  each  of  which  arises  a 
very  short,  stout,  equal,  round  tipped,  backward  directed  hair.  Legs  very  short,  slen- 
der, conical,  each  joint  with  a  ring  of  short  tapering  hairs:  claws  very  slender  and 
small,  straight  beyond  the  base.  Prolegs  very  short  and  plump,  the  booklets  of  the 
ventral  pairs  eleven  In  number,  very  slender,  a  good  deal  curved,  nearly  equal,  distant, 
arranged  In  the  half  of  a  longitudinal  oval. 

Chrysalis  Head  and  thorax  much  appressed  In  front,  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  flat 
surface  at  an  angle  of  scarcely  70°  with  the  nearly  straight  ventral  surface  of  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  body.  Dorsum  of  thorax  rectangular  and  meslally  carinate  on  the 
mesonotum.  distinctly  though  slightly  falling  off  posteriorly,  the  abdomen  scarcely 
rising  to  an  equal  height  with  the  mesonotum  In  Its  regular  arching  backward ;  the 
whole  abdomen  conical  and  vesplform.  Oeellar  tubercles  obscurely  trigonal,  scarcely 
advanced,  the  space  between  them  scarcely  emargiuate.  Viewed  dorsally  the  head  Is 
scarcely  half  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  which  is  equal  from  theliasal  wing  tubercles  back- 
ward, and  slopes  regularly  but  with  a  slight  concavity  forward  to  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity. Inner  dorsal  margin  of  the  wing-case  developed  into  a  nearly  straight,  but 
curving  and  prominent  carina,  which  dies  out  just  before  the  outer  margin.  Tongue- 
case  barely  reaching  the  wing  tips.  Cremaster  slender,  tapering,  quadrate,  depressed. 
Spiracles  ovate,  lenticular,  in  a  slight  depre-sion. 

This.gcnus,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  represented,  like  Enodia,  by  a  single 
species,  which  occurs  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  It  is  a  butterfly  of  peculiar  appearance  from  the 
softness  of  its  coloring  atid  the  delicacy  of  its  markings  ;  the  wings  are 
rounded  and  ample,  of  a  pale  mouse  brown,  their  outer  border  marked 
with  one  or  two  delicately  jiencilled  lines,  at  some  distance  from  which  is  a 
series  of  dark  starts,  blind  above,  ocellated  beneath,  preceded  on  the  fore 
wings  above  by  some  paler  clouds  and  on  both  wings  beneath  by  several 
distant,  irregular,  slender,  dark,  transverse  streaks. 

The  insect  is  single  brooded,  the  butterfly  flying  in  midsummer  and  the 
lurva  hibernating ;  the  chrysalis  is  suspended  at  pupation.    The  egg  is 
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subspherieal  and  almost  imjiereeptibly  reticulated.  The  juvenile  catcr- 
pillar  has  an  equal,  well  rounded  head  and  the  body  is  provided  on  each 
aide  with  four  longitudinal  rows  of  tubercles,  each  bearing  a  clubbed 
bristle.  The  head  of  the  mature  larva  is  crowned  by  a  pair  of  very  long 
conical  horns,  and  the  last  segment  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
similar  appendages ;  the  body  is  minutely  pilose  and  pale  green,  striped 
longitudinally  with  narrow,  darker  bands,  which  vary  in  tint  and  some- 
what in  position  in  the  different  stages.  The  chrysalis  is  similar  to  that  of 
Neonympha  but  has  a  slenderer  abdomen. 


EXCURSUS  IV.— THE  EGGS  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

• 

1M  Is?  a  Butterfly,  horn  in  it  Imwer, 

Where  ruM's  nml  llllea  anil  violet*  inert; 
Kovini;  forever  from  flower  to  flower, 

Anil  k i - -in all  Itiul*  that  are  pretty  ami  awect. 
I'd  never  lanculnh  for  wealth  or  for  power; 

IM  never  sfjth  to  see  slave*  at  my  feet— 
IM  1m'  a  Butterfly,  Iwrn  in  a  Iniwrr, 

KUaliuf  all  liuili  that  are  pretty  ami  sweet. 

B.\YLKY.-77ie  Butterfly. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  yet  when  exam- 
ined under  a  lens,  which  is  of  course  required  to  see  the  structure  of  such 
minute  object*,  we  may  look  far  before  discovering  anything  more  graceful 
in  form  or  delicate  in  sculpture ;  indeed,  chancing  to  study  some  of  our 
forms  during  a  winter  spent  in  Egypt,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  their  singu- 
lar resemblance  to  the  traeeried  domes  of  the  famous  Cairo  mosques. 
They  are  comjwsed  of  a  thin,  elastic,  and  usually  transparent  pellicle — so 
elastic  that  they  will  bound  like  a  rubber  ball  when  tailing  on  a  hard  sur- 
face ;  where  not  transparent  they  arc  made  opaque  by  cross-lines  or  ribs, 
by  a  general  reticulation,  or  in  some  lower  forms  (Pamphilidi)  by  a  uni- 
form density  of  the  whole  integument.  They  are  always  circular  in  cross 
section  and  in  general  are  flattened  on  the  surface  of  rest ;  by  their  form 
they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  1,  barrel-shaped,  2,  spherical,  3, 
tiarate  or  turban-shaped,  and  4,  hemispherical ;  or,  if  we  consider  their 
surface  sculpture,  into  three  groups :  «,  ribbed,  b,  reticulate,"  and  c, 
smooth.  These  divisions  run  into  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
and  nearly  all  possible  combinations  are  found.  With  rare  exceptions 
nearly  allied  forms  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  resem- 
blance is  in  general  an  excellent  test  of  affinity.  Not  only  can  species  and 
genera  be  distinguished  by  oiilogical  characters,  but  many  of  the  larger 
groups,  even  as  far  as  the  broadest  natural  divisions  of  butterflies,  may  not 
infrequently  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  egg,  so  that  it  even  becomes  a  valu- 
able aid  to  classification. 

The  barrel-shaped  form  is  sometimes  very  much  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
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so  as  better  to  be  described  as  spindle-shaped,  and  it  is  nearly  always 
broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit,  so  as  to  merit  the  tenn  pyramidal, 
sometimes  much  broader,  a*  in  Speyerin.  The  truncate  top  is  also  very 
frequently  rounded  and  its  edge  inconspicuous,  and  it  then  runs  into  the 
spherical  or  hemispherical  class  ;  but  the  true  harrel-shaped  group  is  always 
higher  than  broad.  The  Nymphalidae  and  Pierinac  almost  always  belong 
to  this  group,  and  they  are  always  vertically  rihbed  to  some  extent,  but  the 
ribs  always  terminate  short  of  the  centre  of  the  summit,  cither  gently  or 
abruptly.  Sometimes  these  ribs  are  coarse  and  irregular,  running  in  zig- 
zag lines  from  base  to  summit,  so  that  the  egg  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  coarsely  reticulate;  in  others  the  ribs  arc  excessively  compressed,  mere 
films,  placed  edgewise  to  the  body  of  the  egg,  glistening  in  the  sunshine 
like  dew-drops,  and  increasing  in  size  to  the  summit,  where  they  often  form 
a  sort  of  crown  ;  or  they  may  die  out  on  the  lower  half  of  the  egg,  or  fade 
into  a  weaker  reticulation  ;  or,  above,  may  terminate  at  the  edge  of  a 
saucer-like  depression  which  forms  the  cap  of  the  egg ;  but  everywhere, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  between  these  buttressing  ribs,  the  surface 
of  the  egg  is  broken  into  quadrangular  cells  by  delicate  cross-ridges,  which 
often  increase  in  stoutness  toward  the  main  ribs,  and  in  their  turn  buttress 
them. 

The  spherical  forms  include  particularly  the  Papilioninac,  some  Saty- 
rinac  and  the  Hesperidi,  unless  these  last  more  properly  belong  to  the 
preceding  group.  They  are  usually  smooth,  but  may  also  be  reticulated 
or,  as  always  in  the  Hesperidi,  ribbed. 

The  tiarate  eggs  are  very  beautiful  objects,  often  reminding  one  of  a 
miniature  sea-urchin  without  spines,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  Lycaeni- 
dac,  though  some  of  them  incline  toward  the  hemispcrical  form,  and  all, 
without  exception,  are  reticulate.  In  these  the  surface  is  never  ribbed, 
hut  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  net-work  of  deep  pits,  whose  bounding 
walls  are  rather  coarse  and  rough.  The  eggs  of  the  Parnassians  resemble 
them  closely. 

Finally  the  hemispherical  eggs,  generally  more  than  half  as  high  as 
broad,  and  with  a  slight  flattened  summit,  are  smooth  and  comprise  only 
the  Pamphilidi,  if  we  except  the  reticulated  Heodes,  which  possibly  belongs 
here  as  much  as  with  the  turban-shaped  eggs. 

As  an  architectural  form,  the  egg  of  a  butterfly  is  exquisitely  patterned. 
With  all  the  variation  in  sculpture  and  contour,  every  curve  and  every 
detail  of  chiselling  is  in  subordination  to  a  central  feature  —  all  lead  up  to 
a  distinct  culminating  area,  the  micropyle,  or  little  rosette  of  cells  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  central  vertical 
axis.  Often  requiring  some  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  to 
discern,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  such  definite  and  regular  patterns  that  in 
looking  at  them  we  seem  to  be  peering  through  the  circular  rose-window 
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of  a  miniature  Gothic  cathedral.  Sometimes,  in  the  tiaratc  eggs,  this 
rosette  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  and  narrow  well,  and  can 
with  difficulty  he  seen.  Often  their  patterns  would  furnish  useful  hints 
to  the  decorator,  and  especially  for  all  forms  of  embroidery,  as  our  plates 
67-69  will  show.  The  cells  which  form  the  interior  of  the  rosette  are  the 
points  at  which  microscopic  pores  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  egg,  and 
through  which  it  is  fertilised.  With  this  in  view,  we  can  understand  why 
this  rosette  should  form  the  goal  of  movement  of  every  part  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

When  freshly  laid,  the  eggs  are  generally  of  some  shade  of  pale  green, 
though  in  the  Pamphilidi,  with  their  opaque  shells,  they  are  nearly  chalky 
white;  hut  during  the  development  of  the  caterpillar  (or  of  parasites) 
within,  all  sorts  of  colors  may  he  assumed,  often  of  a  rich  or  almost  gaudy 
hue ;  these  colors  arc  sometimes  shown  on  our  plates. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  always  laid  in  full  view  excepting  that  in  a 
few  instances  they  are  partially  concealed  by  being  thrust  into  crevices. 
Usually  hatching  in  a  few  days,  they  are  generally  laid  upon  the  very 
leaves  the  caterpillar  will  cat  or  upon  the  stem  close  at  hand  ;  but  when, 
as  in  some  cases  (only  known  among  Lycaenidac),  the  egg  remains  all 
winter,  the  butterfly  selects  the  stem,  and,  as  an  additional  protection,  chooses 
a  spot  next  a  leaf-bud.  or  other  projection,  or  tucks  the  egg  in  some  crevice 
of  the  bark.  It  is  even  stated  by  Salcsbury,  according  to  Rennie,  and 
repeated  by  EurojK-an  writers,  that  the  egg  of  Aporia  crataegi  may  last 
three  years  and  then  hatch,  but  the  statement  seems  to  me  fairly  oj>en  to 
doubt  until  verified.  For  ordinarily  the  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  clusters 
(whether  on  leaf  or  twig  I  find  no  statement ) ,  and  give  birth  the  name  year  to 
caterpillars  which  winter  in  small  clusters  in  webs.  All  butterflies  which 
winter  as  eggs  feed  as  caterpillars  on  trees  or  shrubs,  never  on  herbaceous 
plants.  As  a  general  rule  the  eggs  are  laid  singly,  but  in  not  a  few  cases, 
oftenest  found  in  the  Xymphalidae  and  Papilionidae,  they  are  laid  in  clus- 
ters of  from  two  or  three  to  several  hundreds.  Sometimes  these  are  rude 
bunches  piled  loosely  or  in  layers  one  upon  another ;  sometimes  they  are 
laid  in  more  or  less  regular  single  or  double  rows ;  sometimes  in  a  single 
column  of  three,  or  four,  or  even  as  many  as  ten  eggs,  one  atop  another ; 
or  they  may  girdle  a  twig  like  a  fairy  ring. 
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[The  eyed  brown  (Gos«c);  Boisduval's  butterfly  (Harris):  ten-spotted  unaker  butterfly 

(Maynard).] 

Papitio  eurylice  Linn.-Johanss.,  Atnoen.  Drhis  cantJtu*  H.-rr.- Sohaeff.,  Corresp. 
aead.,  vi:  406  (17(B).  sool.-min.  ver.  RagMMbw,  xlx  :  72  (1866). 

Argus  eurydice  Scudd.,  Sy»t.  rev.  Auier.  Purarge  cnnthus  Butl.,  Catal.  Satyr.  Brit, 
butt..  6  (1872).  ni  u*. ,  US  (1MB). 

Satyn>des  eurydice  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  oor.  Euptyrhin  eanthu*  Kirb.,  Svn.  catal.  Lep., 
Ml.       if :  243  (1875);  Butt-,  figs.  19,  38, 120     55  (1871). 

(1881).  Batgrodit  eanthu*  [Smith],  Bull.  Brookl. 

PapUio  eanthu*  Linn.,  Sy«t.  nat.,  12th  ed.,     ent.  soc.,  vi :  11»  (1884). 


U :  7«S  (1767).  .  Satyr**  eanthtu*  God.,  Encycl.  lueth.,  ix : 

Argu*  eanthu*  Scop.,  Introd.  hist,  nat.,  432     465. 403-494  (1819). 


(1777).  Xeonympha  cantheu 

Satyru*  eanthu*  God.,  Encycl.  ineth.,  ix:  N.  Ainer.,  10  (1860). 

465,  493  (1819);  —  Boisd.-LcC,  Up.  Atner.  ffipparchia  tran*montana  Oowe,  Cau. 

aept.,  pL  60.  figs.  1-4  (1833).  nat.,  247  (1840). 

Sennymaha  eanthu*  Westw.-ncwlu.,  Gen.  Hipparehia  bouduealii  Harr.,  Itu.  inj.  veg., 

.liurn.  Lep.,  li:  875  (1851) ;— Morr.,  Syn.  3d  ed.,  805^06,  fig.  138  (18621. 

Lep.X.  Amer..  74-75  (1862);— Edw.,  Can.  ent.,  Pararge.  boUduvalii  Edw.,  Syn.  N.  Amer, 

XT : 64-«9  (1883) ;  xvii :  1 12  (1885) ;— Fern.,  Butt.  butt.,  26  (1871). 
Me.,  70-72  (1884);  —French,  Butt.  east.  U.  8., 

232-234 (1886);- May n.,  Butt.  X.  E.,M,  pi.  1,  Figured  by  Glover,  III.  X.  A.  Lep.  pi. 35, fig. 

fig*.  6,  6a  (1886).  5,  iued. 

Creature  of  air  and  light, 
Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die, 

Wilt  thou  not  apeed  thy  flight. 
To  chase  the  south-wind' through  the  glowing  sky  t 

Hemaxs.— Butterfly  retting  on  a  Skull. 

Imago  (1 :  10 ;  11 :  5).  Head  covered  with  brown  and  gray -brown  hairs,  with  a  few 
white  ones  outside  of  and  behind  the  antennae,  the  hinder  margin  of  the  eyes  bordered, 
broadly  in  the  middle  and  below,  narrowly  above,  with  white  scales.  Palpi  silvery, 
slightly  clouded,  white  externally  excepting  on  the  apical  joint:  alwvc  fringed  lightly 
with  pale  brownish  on  the  free  portion ;  beneath  fringed  with  dirty  white  on  the  first 
Joint,  on  the  second  with  brownish  and  blackish  fuliginous,  pale  on  the  basal  half  Inter- 
nally, apical  joint  blackish  brown  throughout,  tipped  considerably  with  white,  and 
with  a  few  white  scales  beneath.  Antennae  dull  luteous  beneath,  above  blackish,  tinged 
with  reddish  luteous  on  the  basal  Joints,  Interrupted  broadly  with  white  at  the  base  of 
each  Joint  and  slightly  touched  with  white  on  either  side;  on  the  club  the  white  be- 
comes rather  faint  and  the  black  brownish,  excepting  on  the  terminal  three  or  four 
joints,  which  are  wholly  luteous ;  beneath  the  four  or  five  joints  previous  to  these  are 
infuscated;  tongue  luteous  at  base,  beyond  more  and  more  Infuscated. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  gray-brown  hairs,  tinged  slightly  with  olivaceous ;  be- 
neath with  very  pale  brown  hairs.  Fore  legs  covered  with  slightly  darker  hairs; 
other  femora  covered  with  pearly  grey  scales,  tinged  slightly  above  and  more  strong- 
ly near  apex  with  pale  buff;  tibiae  and  tarsi  dull  buff-brown ;  spurs  dusky,  reddish  at 
tip.  mostly  concealed  by  pale  brown  scales;  spines  dull  luteous:  claws  testaceous, 
more  dusky  toward  tip ;  pad  blackish. 

Wings  above  soft  mouse  brown  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  beyond  paler,  con- 
siderably so  In  the  Fore  icings  having  the  darker  portion  of  the  wing  limited,  at 
least  in  the  upper  half,  by  a  bent  line  which  extends  in  a  slightly  concave  curve  from 
the  subcostal  ncrvnre.  al>out  midway  between  the  last  two  divaricattons,  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  upper  median  nervule ;  is  then  bent  inward  at  about  a  right  angle  and 
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soon  dies  OOt ;  just  within  this  bonier,  and  often  half  way  to  the  apex  of  the  cell, 
the  wing  Is  much  darker  and  often  blackish:  the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  marked  by  a 
slender,  blackish  streak ;  the  outer  two-fifths  of  the  wing  is  considerably  paler,  especially 
in  the  9  ■  becoming  often  nearly  straw  colored,  especially  next  the  bonier  of  the  darker 
portion ;  towanl  the  outer  bolder  it  gradually  deepens,  the  margin  Itself  being  nar- 
rowly edged  with  blackish  brown,  and  followed  at  less  than  half  an  Interspace's  dis- 
tance, by  a  similar,  but  broader  dark  line  in  a  narrow,  pale  stripe,  which  borders  it 
equally  on  either  side;  the  darker  portion  of  the  lwrdcr  deepens  both  In  Intensity  and 
width  at  the  apex  of  the  wing;  and  in  the  lowest  subcostal,  subcosto-medlan  and  two 
median  interspaces,  there  is  a  nearly  straight  row,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  of 
roundish,  blackish  spots;  that  In  the  upper  median  Interspace  rcmovcd  a  little  in- 
wards; each  bonlered  with  a  faint,  dull  yellowish  annulus,  the  lower  occasionally 
with  a  white  central  dot:  each  whole  spot  scarcely  occupying,  even  in  the  narrowest  in- 
terspaces, the  entire  width  between  the  nervules;  excepting  the  upper  one,  they  are 
situated  midway  between  the  bonier  of  the  darker  base,  ami  the  submarginal  dark 
line ;  fringe  uniform  pale  gray-brown.  Hind  \ting»  brown,  with  the  division  between  the 
darker  and  paler  portions  of  the  wingless  distinctly  marked  than  In  the  fore  wing;  some- 
times It  Is  scarcely  at  all  apparent,  in  others  it  passes  in  a  nearly  regular  course  f  nun  the 
middle  of  the  costal  margin,  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  median,  as  far  beyond  its  base  as 
it  is  from  the  first  divarication  of  the  median,  anil  then,  lwnt  at  nearly  right  angles, 
crosses  the  lower  Interspaces  In  a  series  of  waves,  towanl  the  middle  of  the  outer  half 
of  the  inner  border;  the  outer  margin  is  marked  just  as  in  the  fore  wing,  and  there  is 
a  submarginal  curving  row  of  six  nearly  equal,  roundish  or  longitudinally  subovate  spots 
In  the  subcostal,  subcosto-median.  median  and  submedian  Interspaces,  their  outer  limits 
usually  about  an  interspace's  distance  from  the  outer  bonier,  and  each  composed  of  a 
small,  nnindlsh  black  spot,  with  a  central  white  dot,  and  narrowly  and  equally  margined 
with  pale  yellowish,  this  a  little  more  broadly  with  pale  brcwn,  and  this  again  with  a 
similar  pale  annulus,  the  last  barely  crowded  between  the  nervules;  the  spots  in  the 
subcostal  interspaces  are  not  Infrequently  wholly  blurred  with  blackish,  effacing  the 
successive  annul!,  anil  that  in  the  medio-submedian  is  usually  fainter  than  the  others  and 
often  subobsolete;  the  guttered  portion  of  the  inner  border  Is  paler  than  the  rest  of  the 
wing;  fringe  as  in  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath,  slaty  brown  on  the  basal  half,  paler  beyond,  the  two  tints  separated  by  au 
irregular,  slender,  dusky  stripe.  Fore  vinga  having  the  apex  of  the  cell  marked  by  a 
slender,  brownish  fuscous  stripe,  and  the  cell  crossed  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  two- 
thirds  by  a  similar,  gently  curving  stripe,  its  convexity  outward,  beneath  striking  the 
origin  of  the  first  median  nervule,  and  sometimes  faintly  continued  over  the  medio- 
submedian  interspace;  the  similar  and  equal  though  Irregular  stripe,  which  limits  the 
darker  basal  tint  of  the  wing. starts  from  the  subcostal  nervure  at  the  origin  of  the  penul- 
timate superior  nervule,  and  passes  tremulously,  but  with  a  direction  in  general  par- 
allel to  the  stripe  at  tip  of  the  cell,  to  the  upper  median  nervule.  just  above  which  It 
generally  protrudes  slightly  outward  and  here  is  slightly  bent,  passing  In  a  slightly 
irregular  course  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  Interspace,  having  a  general 
direction  at  about  right  angles  to  the  lower  median  nervule,  below  which  it  continues 
to  the  submedian  nervure  in  the  same  general  direction,  but  bent  in  a  broadly  zigzag 
course;  outer  margin  delicately  edged  with  blackish  brown,  followed  by  u  slender, 
dusky  line  at  less  than  half  an  interspace's  distance;  between  these  two,  the  narrow 
space  Is  pale,  dull,  umber  yellow,  and  the  submarginal  line  is  bordered  narrowly 
within  with  pale;  midway  between  this  submarginal  line  and  the  extra-mesial  stripe, 
at  least  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  is  a  scries  of  four  ocellate  spots  in  the  lower 
subcostal,  subcosto-mediun  and  median  interspaces,  generally  diuiluLsliiug  regularly  in 
size  upwards,  each  consisting  of  a  roundish  black  spot,  with  a  white  or  bluish  white 
oentnl  dot  and  anuulated  distinctly  with  pale  yellowish,  ami  this  again  more  narrowly 
and  less  distinctly  with  dusky;  the  four  spots  are  then  enclosed  in  a  common,  equal, 
broader,  but  very  faint  encirclement  of  pale,  following  their  curves;  the  outer  half  of 
the  wing  above  the  subcostal  vein  Is  clouded  with  fuscous,  so  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as 
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dark  as  the  basal  portions;  fringe  as  above.  Ifiwl  wing*  with  the  apex  of  the  cell 
marked  in  the  subcosto-median  interspace  by  a  slender,  brownish  fuscous  stripe: 
within  this  Is  a  nearly  continuous  similar  stripe  crossing  the  costo-subcostal  interspace 
sinuously  from  without  inwards,  and  striking  the  subcostal  nervure  at  nearly  its  own 
length  previous  to  the  first  divarication;  crossing  the  cell  in  a  slightly  tremulous 
conrse  from  a  little  without  the  same  point  on  the  subcostal  to  as  far  withlu  the  first 
divarication  of  the  median ;  and  continuing  In  very  nearly  the  same  course  to  the  subme- 
diau.  The  extra  mesial  stripe  starts  from  the  costal,  midway  between  its  apex  and  the 
origin  of  the  Inner  stripe,  and  runs  suhparallcl  to  the  latter  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
upper  subcostal  interspace,  where  It  bends  outward  ami  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
costo-median interspace,  is  directed  subparallel  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  cell,  often 
tremulous  in  its  course ;  it  then  passes  in  rather  a  full  curve,  crossing  the  upper  median 
at  the  base  of  its  straight  portion  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  Interspace,  where 
it  is  bent  at  less  than  a  right  angle  outwards  and  crosses  In  a  sharp,  high  curve,  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  Interspace,  where  it  is  again  enrved  strongly  outward,  terminating 
at  the  subraedian  at  more  than  an  Interspace's  distance  from  Its  tip.  The  outer  border 
Is  marked  as  In  the  fore  wings,  and  there  is  a  submarginal  curving  row  of  six  pretty 
large, subcqnal  ocelli,  one  in  each  Interspace  between  the  costal  and  submedlan  nervures ; 
each  consists  of  a  moderately  large,  round,  black  spot,  having  a  minute,  central,  white, 
or  generally  bluish  white,  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  rather  broad  annulns  of  ochrey 
yellow,  which  Is  again  narrowly  bordered  with  brownish,  and  this  with  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure, pale  ring ;  in  the  lowest  there  are  two  small  black  spots,  each  with  a  white,  central 
dot,  enclosed  in  a  common,  transversely  oral,  yellowish  Held,  which  Is  bordered  as  In 
the  others;  in  the  lower  three,  the  dusky  rings  scarcely  reach  the  boundaries  of  the 
interspaces;  In  the  upper  one  the  yellow  annulus  reaches  them,  while  in  the  two  between 
the  brownish  ring  reaches  these ;  the  middle  four  arc  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the 
outer  border,  their  outer  limits  removed  by  about  an  interspace's  distance;  the  lower  to 
a  little  nearer,  while  the  upper  Is  within  the  middle  of  the  Interspace  in  which  It  occurs ; 
fringe  as  In  the  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  dark  brown,  paler  at  the  segment  tips ;  beneath  whitish.  Appen- 
dages of  the  male  (  33 :  2  )  :  upper  organ  with  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the  Inferior 
margin  of  the  hook  straight,  the  tip  curved  a  little  downward,  and  rather  flnely 
pointed,  the  middle  as  broad  as  the  tip  of  the  clasps;  lateral  arms  very  slender,  taper- 
ing regularly,  finely  pointed,  a  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  hook,  straight,  with 
the  tip  slightly  curved  inward  and  upward.  Clasps  as  broad  as  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  centrum  of  the  upper  organ,  the  lower  margin  broadly  but  slightly  protuberant 
below  the  base  of  the  upper  margin,  beyond  tapering  rapidly,  but  a  little  Irregularly  to 
the  tip,  toward  the  apex  of  which  it  becomes  a  little  twisted,  and  terminates  in  an  equal, 
round-tipped  extension,  which  Is  about  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  less  than  one-fourth 
the  width  of  the  base  of  the  clasp,  bent  Inward  and  a  little  upward,  and  armed  at  the 
tip  with  a  close  cluster  of  very  minute  prickles. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue  8  mm. 

MAt.KS. 

PEMALK8. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Large*1. 

Smallest. 

Average.  Largest. 

bind  tibiae  and  tarsi... 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi. .. 

22. 

6.25 
1.8 

23  A 
9.75 
«Ji 
1.8 

25.  75 

7. 
2.2 

23. 

6.25 
1  2.5 

25.25  25.75 
10.25 

6JS  7. 
8.  8. 

Egg  (64: 10).  Surface  smooth  to  the  unaided  eye,  covered  with  exceedingly  flue 
granulations  In  nearly  circular  cells,  which  average  .03  mm.  in  diameter,  and  arc  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  paler,  smoother,  very  slightly  sunken  bands  .0028  mm.  in 
width;  color  very  pale  green,  almost  white;  height,  .97  mm. ;  greatest  diameter,  1.07 
mm,  Mlcropyle  (67  i  2)  .2  mm.  In  diameter,  the  cells  varying  from  .01  mm.  to  .025 
mm.  in  diameter,  bounded  by  exceedingly  delicate  raised  lines ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
mlcropyle  there  Is  a  circular  cell,  only  .00425  mm.  in  diameter,  from  which  diverge  In 
stellate  form  the  seven  or  eight  slender  rays,  less  than  .01  mm.  long,  which  bound  the 
first  circle  of  cells. 
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Caterpillar.  Ftr&t ttage  (90: 1) :  Head  (78:'.';  light  yellowish  brown,  the  natures 
marked  with  brown  and  the  summit  tubercles  brownish :  there  are  a  few  short,  curving 
Lairs  scattered  Irregularly,  among  which  may  be  specified  one  on  the  summit  of  each 
tubercle  and  lateral  wart,  ami  a  very  long,  tapering  one.  directed  forward,  springing 
from  the  anterior  base  of  the  summit  tubercles;  ocelli  black;  mouth  parts  concolorous 
with  the  head,  the  mandible  tips  reddish.  Body  very  pale,  uniform,  greenish  yellow, 
almost  white:  when  it  is  full  grown  at  this  stage,  however,  It  Is  pale  green  with  the 
same  longitudinal  lines  as  in  the  next  stage;  a  very  faint,  pale,  stigmatul  line,  the 
body  below  it,  and  the  legs  and  prolegs  paler;  tlrst  thoracic  segment  with  a  transverse 
row  of  little  papillae  of  the  color  of  the  body,  bearing  bristles,  directed  slightly  for- 
ward ;  bristles  of  the  body  pellucid.  Length  of  body,  3.2  mm.;  breadth  of  body 
anteriorly,  .44  mm.;  posteriorly,  .36  mm;  of  head.  .7  mm.;  length  of  the  bristles  of 
the  tlrst  thoracic  segment,  .  12  mm. ;  of  ordinary  bristles,  00  mm.;  breadth  of  same, 
.007  mm. ;  length  of  terminal  hair-.  .24  mm. 

Second  stayr.  Head  (78: 10)  pale  green,  the  horns  pale  yellowish  brown  at  tip  and 
connected  with  the  anterior  row  of  ocelli  by  a  brownish  line ;  posteriorly  the  horns 
have  a  pale  streak,  and  between  each  streak  and  the  ocelli  the  cheeks  are  dotted  with 
white  upon  the  raised  points;  ocelli  blackish  in  a  brown  field :  mouth  parts  greenish, 
the  Jaws  tipped  with  reddish  brown.  Body  uniform  grass  green,  clothed  with  very 
short,  delicate  pile,  aud  striped  with  narrow,  longitudinal  streaks  of  white,  viz. :  a 
subdorsal  line,  a  distinct  laterodorsal  stripe,  connecting  the  bases  of  the  conical  horns 
at  cither  end  of  the  caterpillar,  faint  lateral,  snprastigmatal  and  infrastlgmatal  lines; 
terminal  horns  pale  green,  tinged  aplcally  with  yellowish  brown;  spiracles  pale, 
bordered  with  Inteous;  legs  green,  yellowish  brown  at  tip;  prolegs  green.  Length, 
9.5  mm.;  breadth,  1.25  mm.;  length  of  cephalic  horns.  .3  mm.;  of  abdominal  pair, 
.2  mm. 

Thinl  *lagr.  Head  grass  green,  the  projecting  part  of  the  horns  pale  yellowish  brown 
tipped  with  black ;  otherwise  as  hi  previous  stage.  Body  as  in  preceding  stage,  except- 
ing that  the  lower  longitudinal  lines  are  all  distinct,  and  that  between  the  subdorsal 
line  aud  laterodorsal  stripe,  the  space  Is  filled  on  the  abdominal  segments  with  a  fainter, 
irregular,  white  stripe,  scarcely  separated  by  a  green  thread  from  the  bands  on  either 
side  of  It;  and  by  the  presence  of  a  similarly  faint  or  even  scarcely  perceptible  dorsal 
thread;  the  terminal  bonis  are  white.  length,  13  mm.  Including  both  pair  of  horns; 
breadth.  1.25  mm. ;  length  of  cephalic  horns,  .6  mm. ;  of  teriniual  horns,  .0  mm. 

Fourth  ntaif.  As  In  preceding  stage,  excepting  that  the  projecting  parts  of  the 
cephalic  horns  are  roseate,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the  caudal  ones.  Length  including 
horns  extended,  lfi  ram. ;  breadth,  1.4;  length  of  cephalic  horns,  1.1  mm.;  of  caudal, 
1.25. 

La*t  *ta</fi  (74 : !»).  Head  (78  : 11 ;  86  yellow  green,  the  coronal  tubercles  red, 
with  a  brown  stripe  on  either  side  of  the  front  from  near  the  tip  of  the  tubercle  to  the 
ocelli.  Body  green,  striped  longitudinally  as  follows:  a  dorsal  dark  green  stripe; 
subdorsal  pale  greeii  bands,  edged  outwardly  with  yellow  green ;  pale  green  lateral 
bands  through  which  runs  a  yellow  line:  an  Infrastlgmatal  yellow  stripe.  Legs  and 
prolegs  pale  green.  Length,  M  mm.  (After  Edwards,  my  own  description  being 
lost.) 

Chrysalis  (83  :'.»)•  Green,  with  a  dorsal  stripe,  and  on  the  abdomen  a  laterodorsal 
and  lateral  stripe  of  butt*;  the  cariuate  edges  of  the  head  case  and  the  alar  carina-  also 
buff.    Length,  I.V5  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm.    (After  Edwards.) 

Distribution  (18:  6).  This  is  a  northern  butterfly  ;  it  has  been  taken 
as  far  south  as  Long  Island  (Graef),  Staten  Island  (Davis),  and  New 
Jersey  (Edwards),  and  is  stated  by  Kirtland  to  be  excessively  abundant 
in  central  Ohio  and  especially  in  the  western  prairies,  although  rare  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  in  which  last  statement  Kirkpatrick  agrees ; 
westward  we  have  seen  it  from  Michigan  (Mus.  Mich.  Univ.)  and  central 
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Iowa  (Allen),  and  it  is  reported  from  central  Iowa  (Oshorn),  northern 
Illinois  (  Worthington.  Edwards),  Indiana  (Edwards)  and  Wisconsin 
"  not  rare"  (Hoy).  It  has  been  captured  at  Mingan  Island  off  southern 
Labrador  (Couper),at  Quebec  (Howies),  Montreal,  "  abundant "  (Caul- 
Held,  Lyman)  and  Ottawa,  -  abundant"  (Billings,  Fletcher).  It  has 
even  been  taken  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  at  Rupert's  Fort  on  the  east  side  of 
Hudson  Bay,  but  has  not  been  reported  from  Labrador.  To  the  east 
it  is  reported  from  Colchester  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  by  Jones. 

In  New  England  it  is  not  a  very  rare  insect,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  elevated  parts.  It  has  been  taken  to  the  eastward  at  Orono  (Fcrnald) 
and  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Me.  (Scuddcr).  There  is  no  notice  of  its  capture 
south  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  Williamstown  (Scud- 
der),  at  various  points  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  (Dimmock,  Seudder, 
Sprnguc),  and  by  many  collectors  about  Boston  where,  though  not 
abundant,  it  is  by  no  means  rare;  farther  north,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
White  Mountains  and  as  far  as  Compton,  Canada  (Gosse) ,  as  well  as  in  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  York  (Hill),  it  will  be  found  extremely  abundant  by 
those  who  look  for  it  in  its  proper  haunt*. 

Haunts  These  are  elevated,  moist  meadows,  particularly  those  lying 
on  hillsides,  and  it  is  so  restricted  to  them  that  one  may  sometimes  find  it 
in  a  spot  but  a  few  acres  in  extent  and  search  in  vain  beyond.  The  only 
notice  of  its  capture  in  any  other  place  is  of  a  single  specimen  by  Mr. 
Allen,  from  a  shady  ravine  in  Iowa.  It  would  probably  be  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  where  it  is  now  considered  rare,  were  it  sought  for  in 
the  proper  stations. 

Larval  habits.  The  food  plants  of  the  caterpillar  are  the  coarser  grasses. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  poor  success  in  raising  them  on  lawn  grass  ;  with  me 
they  fed  on  it  readily  enough.  Mr.  Fletcher  found  them  feeding  by  day 
on  Scirpus  eriophorum  and  Carex  hromoides.  To  escape  from  the  egg, 
the  young  larvae  bite  a  channel  around  the  summit,  forming  a  lid  about  7 
mm.  in  diameter ;  but  instead  of  then  leaving  the  egg  they  frequently  cat  a 
second  hole  on  one  side  and  there  make  their  escape ;  once  out,  they 
sometimes  devour  the  whole  shell,  leaving  nothing  but  the  attached  base. 
During  their  earlier  stages,  the  caterpillars  are  exceedingly  quiet,  remain- 
ing on  a  single  blade  of  grass  near  the  tip,  from  the  sides  of  which  they 
eat  long,  irregular  patches,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  midrib,  with  very  slow 
movements  ;  they  continue  thus  until  several  days  after  their  second  moult, 
when  they  not  only  begin  to  eat  more  rapidly  and  abundantly,  but  wander 
restlessly  about  from  blade  to  blade  ;  they  eat  mostly  or  only  by  day. 
When  moulting,  the  horns  of  the  new  head  are  directed  forward,  lying 
flat  upon  the  front  beneath  the  old  skin.  When  active,  these  horns  are  in- 
clined forward,  their  hinder  edge  forming  an  angle  of  about  85"  with  the 
jierpendicular ;  when  at  rest,  the  head  is  bent  beneath  the  body  so  that  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  horns  lies  on  a  line  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body ; 
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I  have  found  that  the  abdominal  horns  arc  always  held  horizontally, 
whether  the  caterpillar  is  at  rest  or  in  motion,  but  Mr.  Edwards  says  that 
when  feeding  they  are  "  elevated  at  about  45%  and  separated." 

Life  history.  The  insect  is  single  brooded.  The  imago  usually  ap- 
pears about  the  7th  of  July,  occasionally  as  early  as  the  1st  or  as  late  as 
the  15th,  and  Morrison  records  one  taken  as  far  north  as  the  White 
Mountains  on  June  2!» ;  generally  it  is  abundant  by  the  middle  of  July ; 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  it  is  much  less  common,  also  badly  torn  and 
rubbed,  but  continues  until  after  the  middle  of  August,  and  Captain 
Geddes  says  he  has  captured  it  in  ( 'anada  in  September.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  the  middle  or  last  of  July,  and  these  hatch  in  from  seven  to  nine 
days.  The  first  caterpillar  which  I  obtained  hatched  about  the  first  of 
August,  moulted  first  on  the  14th,  again  on  the  20th  and  the  last  time  on 
the  14th  of  Scptcml>er  ;  after  which  it  remained  quiescent  four  days  ;  others 
since  obtained  were  hatched  between  July  27  and  August  5,  and  were  very 
irregular  in  their  growth,  backward  specimens  changing  to  their  third  stage 
Scptcml>er  1,  and  forward  ones  to  their  fourth  September  7.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards records  similar  experience ;  it  is  very  alow  of  growth  and  passes 
the  winter  as  a  larva,  nearly  or  quite  full  grown. 

Habits  and  flight.  The  butterflies  have  a  very  feeble,  delicate  flight, 
dancing  lazily  hither  and  thither  among  the  herbage,  flying  generally  but 
two  or  three  feet  al>ovc  the  ground  ;  yet  when  alarmed  their  movements 
are  more  powerful  than  one  would  suppose  possible  in  an  insect  with 
wings  of  so  delicate  a  texture. 

Desiderata.  Although  we  know  that  this  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  our  breeding  experiments  have  not  yet  l>een  extensive 
enough  or  conducted  under  sufficiently  natural  conditions  to  show  in  just 
what  stages  of  larval  life  it  does  so  ;  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  places 
to  which  it  resorts  for  hibernation.  The  lethargic  action  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  irregularity  of  growth  of  different  members  of  the  same  brood  suggest 
the  need  of  repeated  experiments  to  learn  its  meaning  or  to  what  it  leads. 
The  southern  and  northwestern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  butterfly  need 
revision,  and  no  parasites  have  been  discovered  attacking  it. 
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PI.  61,  tig.  10.  Outline. 

G7:2.  Mieropylc. 
CnterjUllar. 
PI.  70,  ft«.  1.  Caterpillar  at  birth. 

74 : 9.  Full  grown  caterpillar. 
78:».   Head.  first  stage. 

10.  Head,  second  *tage. 

11.  Head,  fifth  stage. 

80: 19.   Side  view,  full  grown  head. 
38.   Dermal   apiK>ndage.  first 
stage. 


Chrgsalit. 
PI.  83,  fig.  9.    Side  view. 

Imago. 

PI.  1,  fig.  10.   Male,  Itoth  surfaces. 
1 1 :  .">.   Both  surfaces. 
33 : 2.   Male  abdominal  appendage*. 
38 : 4.   Neu  ration. 
01:1,   Side  view  of  head  and  ap. 
pendages  enlarged,  with  details  of 
the  structure  of  the  legs. 
(feneral. 

PI.  18,  fig.  6.   Distribution  in  N.  America. 
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NEONYMPIIA  IIUBNKK. 

Neonympha  Hllbu.,  Verz.  bek.  •ehmett.  tfc'i  <  1*10.)    Tyt»>.—f)reaxflnibrl>itti  hullcUt  Huhu. 

Then  grand  and  golden  fancies  spring 
From  out  my  heart  on  sidcndld  wing. 
Like  Chryaulls  from  Life"*  wintering,— 

Hurst  bright  and  summcringly  ,  Love! 

(iKiui.n  M  *ssky, — A  Lyric  of  Lore. 

Imago  (52:  7).  Head  pretty  large,  covered  above  with  a  thin  mass  of  nearly  equal, 
pretty  long,  erect  hairs.  Front  a  little  tumid,  a  little  prominent  down  the  middle, 
where  It  barely  surpasses  the  front  of  the  eye-,  slightly  hollowed  above  in  the  middle 
of  either  lateral  half,  a  little  narrower  than  the  eyes,  but  somewhat  broader  than  high, 
squarely  terminated  above,  excepting  in  the  middle,  where  a  slender,  narrowing 
tongue  passes  betw  een  the  antennae ;  the  lower  edge  rounded,  a  little  and  broadly  thick- 
ened in  the  middle;  vertex  transverse  quadrate,  nearly  flat,  but  Irregularly  so,  both 
In  front  and  behind  terminating  abruptly  by  the  falling  of  the  edges,  both  of  which 
are  straight ;  eyes  pretty  large  and  full,  nearly  circular,  but  slightly  higher  than  broad, 
slightly  truncate  behind,  scarcely  angulated  a»M>ve,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  not  very  broad,  pretty  deep  pit.  disconnecting  the  front  and  the  occiput, 
scarcely  separated  by  the  tongue  of  the  front  and  touching  the  sides  of  the  flanks  out- 
wardly;  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  thirty-live  joints,  scarcely  In- 
creasing in  size  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  half,  ami  so  gradually  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  designate  any  exact  portion  as  a  club,  the  last  joint  rounded  off  aplcally;  the  club 
slightly  compressed,  beneath  slightly  and  distantly  trlcarlnate.  Palpi  slender,  two  and 
one-half  times  longer  than  the  eye,  strongly  compressed,  the  apical  half  as  long  as  the 
middle  joint:  excepting  the  apical  joint,  tufted  beneath  with  very  long  hairs  com- 
pressed in  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoracic  lobes  entirely  resembling  those  of  Cissla.  very  minute,  appressed, 
transversely  rounded  above.  Patagia  a  little  and  regularly  convex,  the  posterior  lobe 
very  broad,  nearly  tw  ice  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  by  the  rapid  rounding  on* of  the 
inner  edge  to  a  blunt  point,  the  whole  faintly  falcate. 

Fore  wings  (38:7)  as  in  Cissia,  but  scarcely  so  rounded  on  the  outer  bonier;  hind 
wings  as  In  the  same,  but  with  the  outer  border  considerably  more  convex,  being  much 
more  rounded  than  the  fore  wings,  while  In  Cissla  they  are  similar;  the  Inner  bonier 
differs  also  in  being  less  convex  near  the  base,  and  less  excised  toward  the  tip.  No 

■ndrooonla. 

Fore  legs  excessively  small,  the  tibiae  scarcely  more  than  one-sixth  the  length  of  the 
hind  tibiae;  tarsi  of  the  same  length  as  the  tibiae,  in  the  <J  composed  of  two  joints, 
of  which  the  second  is  minute,  and  consists  only  of  a  conical  protuberance  a  little 
longer  than  broad,  and  not  so  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  truncate  end  of  the  first  joint, 
and  both  joints  unarmed;  in  the?  it  is  similar,  but  the  llrst  joint,  is  broken  Into  two, 
the  second  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  llrst:  wholly  unarmed  except  by  long  hairs 
which  diverge  but  little  from  the  leg.  Hind  tibiae  one-eighth  longer  than  the  middle 
tibiae;  legs  transversely  quadrate  or  subcyllndric :  tibiae  furnished  beneath  on  either 
side  with  a  lateral  row  of  delicate,  rather  infrequent,  minute  spines,  the  apical  ones 
produced  to  long  and  slender  spurs;  tarsi  with  the  first  joint  longer  than  the  second, 
UUrd  and  fourth  together ;  these  diminish  slightly  in  length  In  the  onler  mentioned, 
while  the  tlfth  Is  as  long  as  the  second:  joints  covered  beneath  with  many  minute 
spines,  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  those  of  the  lateral  rows,  those  at  the  tip  of 
the  joints  being  larger  and  longer.  Claw  s  small  and  rather  delicate,  strongly  and  reg- 
ularly curved,  a  little  compressed,  tapering,  pointed  ;  paronychia  arising  from  the  heel 
of  the  claws,  half  as  long  as  they,  slightly  stouter  and  curving  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  not  so  strongly  ;  pad  minute. 
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Upper  organ  of  male  abdominal  appendages  rather  small,  the  body  a  littc  tumid,  thr 
hook  separated  by  a  rather  deep  sulfation  ;  hook  very  much  longer  than  the  hotly,  curved 
considerably  downward,  shaped  much  as  in  Cissia;  lateral  appendages  unusually  broad 
on  the  basal  half .  beyond  tapering  to  a  point.  Clasps  broad,  less  than  three  times  at 
long  a.s  broad,  tapering  aplcally,  but  not  pointed,  the  upper  edge  bearing  just  before 
the  extremity  a  large,  Inward  directed,  depressed  tooth. 

Egg.  Almost  globular,  but  with  somewhat  truncate  ba.se,  the  surface  uniformly 
reticulate,  with  irregular  polygonal  cells  of  nearly  uniform  size,  forming  shallow  lenti- 
cular depressions. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  large,  about  twice  as  large  as  any  Innly  segment,  higher 
than  broad,  broadest  near  the  ba.se,  well  rounded  except  for  the  presence  of  large, 
mammiform  or  conical  bosses,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  the  summit  externally ,  one  on 
either  side  directed  upward  and  outward,  while  a  similar  smaller  one  is  found  in  the 
middle  of  each  cheek;  the  coronal  pair  give  rise  each  to  two  simple,  short  hairs  arising 
from  papillae,  the  genal  to  a  single  hair.  Triangle  large,  much  higher  tlian  broad,  near 
the  base  with  a  transverse  row  of  two  pair  of  minute  hair-supporting  papillae.  Man- 
dibles large,  chisel-edged,  entire.  Body  cylindrical,  uniform,  slightly  tapering  poste- 
riorly, the  terminal  segment  bluntly  furcate.  Appeudagcs  consisting  of  slender, 
delicately  clubbed,  papillae-supported,  moderately  short  hairs,  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  segments,  excepting  on  the  four  last  segments  where  they  are  sometimes 
much  longer;  they  are  arranged  in  an  anterior  sulidorsal,  a  posterior  laterodorsal 
(becoming  snpralateral  on  the  thoracic  segments). an  anterior  laicrostigmal  and  Infra- 
stigmatal  series,  the  latter  double  on  the  abdominal  segments. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  massive,  well  rounded,  deep,  narrower  thau  the  body, 
rounded  In  every  dlrectiou,  broader  and  deeper  below  than  above,  broader  than  high, 
higher  than  deep ;  the  summit  produced  externally  on  either  side  to  a  conical  eleva- 
tion, studded  with  conical  papillae,  which  otherwise  are  rather  sparsely  distributed 
over  the  head,  each  giving  rise  to  a  line  hair  shorter  than  itself.  Ocelli  tlve  in  number, 
two  attlngent  in  frout.  the  lower  of  them  four  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  others,  two 
others  formiug  a  row  with  the  large  ocellus,  equidistant,  and  the  posterior  oue  at  the 
angle  of  the  right  angle,  connecting  the  lowest  (just  above  the  antenna)  aud  the  lower 
edge  of  the  large  one.  Body  slender,  stoutest  In  the  middle,  gently  tapering  in  either 
direction  but  especially  posteriorly,  the  tlnal  segment  terminating  iu  closely  approxi- 
mate, slightly  divergent,  long  aud  slender,  conical,  not  finely  pointed,  papillate  forks; 
abdominal  segments  divided  by  transverse  sulfations,  which  are  fainter  below  the 
middle,  into  six  snbequal  divisions,  the  anterior  the  broadest,  and  the  next,  on  which 
the  spiracles  occur,  a  little  larger  than  the  remainder;  surface  studded  rather  abun- 
dantly and  with  much  uniformity  with  minute  conical  papillae,  each  supporting  a  not 
delicate  tapering  hair  of  about  Its  own  length;  spiracles  elevated,  long-oval,  subfusi- 
form.  Legs  short,  stotil,  conical ;  claws  exceedingly  delicate,  straight.  Prolegs  very 
short  and  stout,  tapering. 

Chi y salis .  Head  and  thorax  much  appressed  in  front  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  fiat 
surface,  at  an  angle  of  7ar  or  less  with  the  nearly  straight  ventral  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  body.  Dorsum  of  thorax  abruptly  rounded  at  almost  right  angles, 
distinctly  carinatc  on  the  mesothorax,  scarcely  contracted  at  the  metanotum,  but  the 
abdomen  enlarging  slightly  on  the  tlrst  three  segments  and  then  diminishing  with  some 
rapidity  and  regularity,  the  movable  joints  having  a  conical  form.  Ocellar  tubercles 
trigonal,  more  or  less  prominent,  the  head  about  half  the  width  of  the  thorax,  which 
rapidly  narrows  toward  it.  Inner  dorsal  margin  of  the  wings  developed  into  a  strong 
carina  which  dies  out  just  before  the  outer  margin.  Tongue  case  terminating  some 
distauce  short  of  the  wings.  Cremaster  considerably  extended,  tapering,  depressed. 
Spiracles  ovate,  slightly  embossed. 


This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Cissia ;  like  it,  it  is  peculiarly  American 
and  probably  occupies  a  very  similar  extent  of  territory,  although  seldom 
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found  north  of  the  southern  United  States,  where  it  ha*  two  representa- 
tives ;  one  of  these  has  been  known  to  occur  in  close  proximity  to  New 
England. 

The  butterflies  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  upper  surface 
immaculate,  excepting  sometimes  a  submarginal  row  of  dark  spots  on  the 
middle  of  the  hind  wings  ;  the  under  surface  is  traversed  by  a  pair  of  dis- 
tant, darker  or  lighter,  slender  strips  across  the  middle,  and,  in  addition,  in 
die  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  hind  wing,  a  series  of  longitudinally 
fusiform,  ocellate  spots  or  a  very  large  brightly  colored  spot,  apparently 
formed  by  a  blending  or  suffusion  of  these. 

Little  has  been  published  concerning  the  seasons  of  these  butterflies. 
There  are  probably  at  least  two  annual  broods,  and  the  winter  is  passed  in 
the  larval  state.  The  eggs  are  nearly  globular  and  reticulate.  The  cater- 
pillars are  much  like  those  of  Cissia  in  shape,  but  arc  slenderer,  taper  more 
toward  the  head,  are  longitudinally  striped  with  shades  of  green,  and  have 
a  more  distinct  coronal  tubercle,  sometimes  one  as  long  as  in  Satyrodes, 
which  it  then  strongly  resembles.  The  chrysalis  also  closely  resembles 
that  of  Cissia  in  shape,  but  is  slenderer,  the  head  is  more  produced,  the 
ocellar  tubercles  project  beyond  the  front  of  the  head,  while  the  abdominal 
segments  taper  so  as  to  be  almost  conical,  and  have  no  longitudinal 
carinae. 


EXCURSUS  V.— THE  MODES  OF  SUPSENSION  OF 

CHRTS  ALIOS. 

Brown  »be)l  flrst  for  the  butterfly 
And  a  bright  wing  by  and  by. 

Butterfly,  good-by  to  your  abell, 
And,  bright  wings,  speed  you  well. 

Rossrrn.— Chimes. 

With,  few  exceptions,  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  do  not  and  those 
of  moths  do  make  cocoons  or  construct  cells  in  which  to  change  to  chrysa- 
lids,  and  the  transformations  of  the  former  are,  also  with  rare  exceptions, 
carried  out  in  the  open  air,  albeit  often  in  concealment.  Yet  the  silken 
shrouds  made  (with  but  two  or  three  known  exceptions)  by  all  the  cater- 
pillars of  butterflies,  when  about  to  assume  the  chrysalis  stage,  must  cer- 
tainly be  looked  upon  as  remnants  or  reminiscences  of  cocoons  which 
become  less  and  less  marked  as  we  recede  in  structure  from  the  moths. 

Thus  the  cocoon  of  the  moth  is  usually  a  more  or  less  dense  structure, 
in  which  the  pupa  lies  loosely  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  or  it  is  made  partly 
of  foreign  substances  connected  by  a  close  tissue  of  silk,  answering  the 
same  end ;  or  it  may  be  a  compact  oval  cell  in  the  ground,  sometimes 
lined  with  silk.    The  lowest  family  of  butterflies,  the  skippers,  also  under- 
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go  their  tranformntions  in  n  cocoon,  generally  made  in  large  part  of  dried 
leaven  and  other  foreign  matters,  a  light,  fragile  affair  it  is  true,  hut  still 
unquestionably  a  cocoon.  One  or  two  other  butterflies  also  make  a  slight 
cocoon  wherein  to  change  to  chrysalis,  and  these  few  instances,  such  as 
Parnnssius  and  Zegris,  are  found  only  in  the  family  Papilionidae  which 
follows  directly  after  the  skip|>er8.  A  single  instance,  however,  ha* 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edward*  in  which  an  Erehin, 
a  species  of  Satyrinac,  makes  what  may  possibly  be  called  by  courtesy  a 
slight  cocoon,  by  weaving  a  few  grass  blades  together. 

The  skippers,  however,  do  not  lie  loosely  in  their  cocoon  as  do  the  pupae 
of  moths,  but  spin  at  either  end  a  Y-shaped  shroud,  into  the  centre  of  one 
of  which  they  plunge  their  hooked  tail,  while  in  the  upper  loop  of  the  other, 
they  rest  their  body,  changing  the  form  of  the  upper  arms  of  the  Y  from  a 

V  to  it  U.    It  is,  however,  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the 

Y  in  the  shroud  into  which  the  tail  is  plunged,  as  it  is  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  often  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  threads  which  form  the 
end  of  the  cocoon  proper.  Now  when  we  reach  the  next  family,  the 
typical  butterflies  (  Papilionidae),  the  cocoon,  save  in  the  exceptional 
instances  mentioned,  is  lost ;  while  the  silken  attachments  of  the  chrysalis 
still  remain,  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances.  Instead  of  the  Y-shaped 
band,  wherein  to  plunge  the  tail,  a  carpet  of  silk  is  woven  upon  some 
branch,  into  the  midst  of  which  the  hooks  arc  thrust,  while  the  omission 
of  the  stem  of  the  other  Y  leaves  a  IMhaped  loop  or  girt  about  the 
middle.  Sometimes  at  least,  among  the  few  instances  in  which  a  cocoon 
itself  is  spun,  the  chrysalis  within  is  still  attached  to  the  objects  about 
it,  in  the  same  way  as  is  normal  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
Hut  in  other  instances  the  published  notices  concerning  this  point  are  too 
vague  to  allow  definite  statement.  To  accommodate  the  chrysalis  thus 
hung  next  a  solid  substance,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  an  oval  cell,  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen  must  curve  upward  toward  the  ventral  line  ( for 
the  chrysalis  lies  back  downward),  and  thus  the  ventral  line  becomes 
straight,  while  the  dorsal  is  strongly  arched.  This  condition  of  things  is 
perpetuated  and  often  intensified  in  the  next  higher  family,  the  gossamer- 
winged  butterflies  ( Lycaenidae ) ,  which  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  typi- 
cal butterflies  only  in  the  closer  binding  of  the  girt  around  the  middle.  In 
the  highest  family,  the  brush-footed  butterflies  ( Xvmphalidae),  the  girt 
around  the  middle  is  lost  and  the  chrysalis  hangs  suspended  by  the  tail 
alone.  The  chrysalis  in  this  instance  usually  hangs  i>erpendicular  or 
nearly  so,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  cremaster,  or  special  development 
of  the  last  ventral  segment  for  the  attachment  of  the  anchor-like  hooks, 
is  elongated,  and  has  hooks  attached  not  only  at  the  tip  but  down  the 
sides,  thus  enabling  the  chrysalis  to  remain  rigidly  horizontal  or  almost 
horizontal,  although  attached  only  by  the  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 
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Wc  see,  therefore,  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
butterflies,  in  the  loss,  first,  of  the  cocoon,  next,  of  the  girt  ;  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  some  of  the  highest  butterHies  (among  the  Satyridac) 
have  even  lost  the  last  remnant  of  silk  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  where, 
amid  stubble  or  in  crevices  in  the  ground,  they  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions without  more  ado.  In  one  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stubble 
about  them  is  caught  together  to  form  a  semblance  of  a  cocoon,  in  which, 
however,  the  chrysalis  is  found  wholly  unattached,  with  its  anterior 
end  uppermost,  a  directly  opposite  position  to  that  in  which  the  Nym- 
phalidae  generally  are  found.  Now,  as  if  to  show  that  this  suspension  of 
the  chrysalis  by  the  tail  alone  is  a  stage  beyond  that  of  hanging  by  the 
tail  and  girth,  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  all  these  Suspcnsi  (Nymphalidae), 
as  Boisduval  happily  calls  them,  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  the 
Succincti  (Lycacnidac,  Papilionidae),  in  the  fact  that  the  straight  ventral 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  assumed  perforce  by  the  Succincti.  when  they  left 
the  cocoon  stage  and  became  attached  to  hard  surfaces,  still  remains  in  the 
chrysalis  of  most  brush-footed  butterflies,  where  it  no  longer  serves  any 
puqiose ;  as  clear  and  striking  an  indication  that  the  Suspcnsi  outrank  the 
Succincti,  as  that  the  pupa  is  higher  than  the  larva. 

What  sort  of  arguments  were  formerly  used  by  a  certain  class  of  specu- 
lative philosophers  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage  published 
fifty  odd  years  ago,  in  which  the  author  maintains  an  opposite  thesis : 

•'The  chrysalis  of  the  [typical]  butterfly,  the  pre-eminent  type  of  annulose  animals,  Is 
fixed  with  its  head  upward,  as  If  it  looked  to  the  pure  regions  of  heaveu  for  the  enjoy- 
ment it  is  to  receive  in  its  last  and  llnal  state  of  perfection ;  but  the  chrysalis  of  the 
brush-footed  butterflies,  whose  caterpillars  are  stinging.  Is  suspended  with  the  head 
downward  to  the  earth,  thus  pointing  to  the  world,  as  the  only  habitation  where  its 
innumerable  types  of  evil  are  permitted  to  reside;  or  to  that  dark  and  bottomless 
region,  where  punishment  awaits  the  wicked  at  their  last  great  change."  (Swalnson, 
Oeogr.  and  class,  anim.,  p.  248.    Londou,  1833.) 


NEONYMPHA  PHOCION —The  Georgian  satyr. 


Papilio  phocion  Fabr.,  Eutom.  syst.,  Hi : 
218-219  (1793). 

Neonympha  phocion  We*tw.-Hew.,  Gen. 
dtarn.  Lep.,il:  875  (1851). 

Euptychia  phocion  But!.,  Catal.  Satyr.  Brit, 
mm.,  87  (1868). 

JUegUto  phocion  Scudd.,  Syst.  rev.  Amer. 
butt.,  7  (1872). 

Papilio  arcolatua  Smith-Abb.,  Lep.  ins. 
Oa..  I:  24-26,  pi.  18  (1797). 

tiatyrnt  areolalus  Bolml.-LeC.,  Lep.  Aincr. 
•ept.,  pi.  03,  figs.  5-8  (1833). 

Xeonympha  areolalus  Westw.-Hew.,  Gen. 
Uiurn.  Lep.,  It:  375  (1851);— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 


N.  A.,  74  (1862);— Edw.,  Can.  ent.,  xiv:  163- 
106  (1882);— French,  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  237-23S 
(1885). 

Enptychia  arcolata  Bull.,  Proc.  Zool.  wc. 
Lond.,  1866,  408-499  (1866). 

Ortas  flmbriata  helicta  Htlbn.,  Bauml. 
exot.  Bcbmctt..  Lep.  i,  Pap.  I.  Nymph,  viii, 
Oreades  F..  fimbriatae  e  (1806-19). 

Xeimympha  htlicta  Uubn.,  Verz.  echmett., 
65(1816). 

Papilio  Abb.,  Draw.  Ins.  Ga.  Brit. 

mux.,  vi:  27,  figs.  54-55. 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep..  PI.  A, 
fig.  24 ;  pi.  E.  fig.  1 ;  pi.  F.  fig.  12,  toed. 
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Ia>\i-  him.  or  leave  him  alone. 


Wohdswoktii.— IMhreast  and  Butterfly. 


leu.  Im'IIo  roso  vlcrghicllo, 
M'i'«l<»ntHra1  din*  Fesplmis! 
— <  >  Magali.  ie  tu  tc  fa» 


La  row  bello 
Luii  parnaiouu  ico  me  faral, 
Te  ls?f*ar»i. 


M  i  KEH).— Mittral. 


Imago  (14 :  ").  Head  covered  with  long  pale  brown  hair*,  often  with  an  ollvaceoua 
tinge,  mingled,  especially  behind,  with  some  dusky  hairs.  Palpi  at  base  sordid  white, 
beyond,  on  the  sides  and  above,  pale  cinereous  tinged  slightly  with  buff;  fringed  beneath 
with  a  long  compressed  mass  of  blackish  brown  bristles,  flanked  on  the  inner  side  with 
a  thin  fringe  of  whitish  bristles  fully  as  long  as  they,  and  on  the  outer  side  by  a  thin- 
ner, shorter  and  unequal  fringe  of  similar  bristly  scales.  Antennae  luteousand  In  largo 
part  naked,  the  upper  surface  covered  with  dark  brown  scales,  more  broadly  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  base  of  the  joints,  becoming  less  and  less  abundant  beyond  the  middle, 
disappearing  entirely  In  the  middle  of  the  apical  half,  and  edged  both  Interiorly  and 
exteriorly  with  whitish  scales  which  nearly  meet  upon  the  under  surface,  especially 
toward  the  base  of  the  antennae.    Tongue  luteous  throughout. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  hairs  of  the  color  of  those  ou  the  head,  those  on  the 
patagia  most  distinctly  tinted  with  olivaceous,  beneath  a  little  paler.  Legs  rather  ilark 
and  uniform  brown,  pretty  heavily  and  uniformly  flecked  with  pale  cinereous  scales, 
sometimes  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brown  ones.  Spurs  reddish  lnteous,  deepening 
toward  tip,  where  It  Is  blackish,  but  excepting  there  00 vend  with  cinereous  scales; 
spines  pale;  claws  reddish  luteous.  dusky  at  tip;  paronychia  luteous. 

Wings  above  uniform  soft  dark,  or  mouse,  brown,  the  fringe  of  the  same  color,  but 
with  a  very  Inconspicuous,  very  slender,  darker  line  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  two- 
thirds,  beyond  which  the  fringe  Is  thinner. 

Beneath  slightly  paler,  with  a  faint  grayish  tint,  becoming  olivaceous  In  the  basal 
half  of  the  whig,  caused  by  a  slight  powdering  of  scales  and  short  hairs  of  these  colors. 
Fore  wing*  with  four  faint,  transverse,  narrow,  ochreous  stripes;  two  in  the  middle  and 
two  next  the  margin;  the  first  traverses  the  cell  In  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  base 
of  the  first  superior  subcostal  nervule  to  midway  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  median  nervules,  turns  inwards  if  it  passes  this  point  and  stops  at  the  low- 
est median  nervule,  close  to  its  base;  or  crosses  a  portion  of  the  Interspace  below, 
opposite  the  extreme  base  of  the  same  nervule;  the  second  is  a  little  sinuous  and  Irreg- 
ular in  direction,  passing  from  the  subcostal  nervure,  just  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
fourth  superior  nervule.  toward  the  middle  of  the  cell,  but  bent  In  the  middle  of  the 
basal  two-fifths  of  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace,  and  pas-sing  in  a  slight  curve,  open- 
ing outward,  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  submcdlan  nervule,  crosses  the  upper 
median  nervule  just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  the  third  runs  parallel  to  the 
outer  margin, and  is  distant  from  it  by  the  width  of  half  an  interspace;  the  fourth  Is 
separated  from  the  margin  by  only  Its  own  width;  the  two  median  stripes  are  of  al»out 
the  width  of  the  basal  expansion  of  the  median  nervure  and  the  outer  ones  a  little  nar- 
rower; the  middle  half  of  the  space  between  the  outer  ones  is  flecked  with  gray,  which 
is  more  conspicuous,  by  contrast,  than  the  almost  equally  abundant  powdering  of  the 
wing  for  some  distance  within  the  third  stripe:  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  upper 
median  and  subcosto-median  interspaces,  these  gray  scales  form  a  delicate,  very  incon- 
spicuous, minute  ring  of  the  diameter  of  the  larger  stripes  only,  enclosing  a  fuliginous 
dot  free  of  such  scales,  which  Is  almost  Imperceptible  when  the  anuulus  Is  absent; 
outer  margin  edged  very  narrowly  with  a  black  line ;  fringe  as  al>ove.  Bind  icings  also 
with  four  transverse,  narrow,  ochreous  stripes,  but  a  little  more  distinct  and  slightly 
broader  than  those  of  the  fore  wings  and  eijual  in  breadth:  the  first  one  crosses 
the  wing  in  an  irregular  slightly  sinuous  course;  starting  from  the  tip  of  the  costal 
nervure,  it  passes  in  a  curve  opening  outward  to  the  llrst  divarlcatiou  of  the  subcostal 
nervure,  crosses  the  cell  iu  a  nearly  straight  but  geutly  sinuous  course  to  the  first 
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divarication  of  the  median  ncrvure,  continues  iti  tbe  tame  direction  to  the  sub- 
median,  and  then,  attenuating,  paused  toward  the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  inter- 
space, which  It  does  not  quite  attain ;  the  second  median  stripe  passes  from  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  ncrvule  In  a  straight  line  to  the  extreme 
base  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  lowest  subcostal  ncrvule.  creeps,  attenuated, 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  cell,  and  starting  again  from  the  extreme  base  of  the 
middle  median  uervnle  passes,  in  a  scarcely  curved  line  opening  outward,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  mcdio-snhmcdlan  interspace  which  it  fails  of  reach- 
ing, hut  close  to  which  it  joins  the  third  stripe,  which  is  submarglnal  and,  starting 
from  this  point,  passes  parallel  to  the  outer  margin,  with  its  interior  border  at 
nearly  or  quite  the  width  of  an  interspace  from  it,  until  It  attains  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  second  stripe;  the  fourth  stripe  extends  from  the  upper  subcostal  ner- 
vule  to  the  middle  of  the  submedio-lntcroal  Interspace,  separated  from  the  outer 
bonier  by  only  one-half  its  own  width;  the  space  between  the  two  outer  stripes, 
excepting  next  the  stripes  themselves,  is  abundantly  flecked  with  pale  gray;  the 
space  between  the  two  middle  ones  similarly,  but  less  abundantly  flecked,  with  the 
exception  of  four  to  six,  usually  Ave  spots,  one  in  each  of  tbe  Interspaces  between  the 
middle  subcostal  nervule  and  the  suhmedian  nervure ;  these  spots  are  longitudinally 
obovate,  but  variable  both  In  form  and  length,  black,  flecked  lightly  with  irregular 
minute  clusters  of  brilliantly  metallic  steel-colored  scales,  and  occasionally  with  a  little 
pat cli  of  pale  yellow  -rales;  the  whole  spot  is  also  distinctly  and  equally  bordered  with 
pale  yellow,  and  the  upper  and  lower  spots  are  sometimes  so  small  that  nothing 
but  the  bonier  and  a  few  metallic  scales  remain ;  these  spots  are  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  interspaces,  one-third  to  one-half  of  whose  width  they  occupy,  with  their 
exterior  edges  removed  from  the  interior  edges  of  the  third  transverse  stripe  by  half 
the  width  of  the  latter ;  the  three  middle  spots  an*  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  show  a  tendency  to  greater  width  toward  their  base  than  toward 
their  apex ;  the  upper  spot  Is  always  the  smallest  and  occasionally  almost  obsolete. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  fringe  are  as  in  the  fore  wing. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  brown,  beneath  the  same,  very  heavily  flecked  with  gray  or 
tinged  with  yellow  like  the  hairs  at  the  extremity.  Male  appendages  (33:8):  upper 
organ  a  little  arched  both  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  hook  nearly  straight,  but  bent 
downwards,  compressed  above,  expanded  ami  depressed  below,  forming  a  regular, 
slender,  lanceolate  plate,  extending  Its  whole  length;  viewed  laterally,  the  hook  tapers 
regularly  to  the  slightly  downward  pointed  tip,  and  is  more  than  four  times  as  long  as 
high  and  about  six  times  as  long  as  broad ;  each  side  of  the  centrum  furnished  at  the 
posterior  edge  with  a  pretty  large  and  stout,  backward  directed,  compressed  lateral 
arm,  nearly  straight  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  tapering  to  a  fine  point  and  bent  slightly 
downward,  next  the  tip  curved  a  little  inward,  the  whole  as  long  as  the  hook.  Clasps 
rather  broad  at  the  base,  between  three  and  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely  nar- 
rowing Jjcfore  the  apical  third,  the  whole  slightly  arched,  the  apex  tapering  regularly 
to  a  point,  the  upper  edge  bearing,  just  before  the  middle  of  the  apical  third,  a  trian- 
gular, nearly  horizontal,  depressed,  slightly  falcate,  forward  curved,  finely  pointed 
tooth,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  besides  which,  the  upper  edge  Is  l>ent  over  slightly  and 
broadly  in  the  same  sense  at  the  middle  of  the  clasp. 


MeaxurcmcuU  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  3.75 

M\LKS. 

KKMAI.KS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  and  taral.. 

tu 

7. 
4. 

.75 

18.75 
7. 
4. 
.75 

19. 
7.9 

Egg  (64:i»).  Globular  except  for  the  truncate  base  which  takes  oil"  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  height;  cells  not  varying  much  In  size,  their  average  diameter  being  about 
.03  mm.,  but  considerably  in  form,  some  being  of  nearly  equal  diameter  in  every 
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direction,  wMle  the  lamer  diameter  of  others,  rarely  exceeding  one  ami  a  half  time* 
the  shorter,  may  lie  hi  any  direction ;  all  are  more  or  less  annular,  hut  all  the  angles 
are  more  or  less  rounded;  the  depressions  are  shallow  and  wholly  smooth,  the  cell 
walls  low  and  rounded.  The  diameter  of  the  egg  la  about  a  millimetre  and  its  color 
pale  green. 

Caterpillar.  First  stage  (70:11).  Head  (78:15)  luteo-testaeeon*.  the  surface 
broadly  reticulata  with  faint  lines  but  otherwise  smooth.  Body  delicate  green,  after- 
wards changing  to  decided  green,  with  longitudinal  whitish  stripes  ou  either  side  of  the 
dorsal  line  and  along  the  lateral  and  stigmatal  lines;  legs  and  prolegs  green:  scattered 
hairs  white;  ranged  cluhlied  hairs  black,  uot  a  third  as  long  as  the  tapering  hairs  of 
the  head,  except  on  the  last  segments  where  they  are  half  a*  long  again  as  the  head 
hairs.    Length.  3  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  .7  mm.    (Principally  after  Edwards.) 

Strontl  st'iijv.  Head  red-brown,  with  two  green  patches  on  either  side  the  suture  iu 
front;  frontal  triangle  anil  back  of  head  deep  green,  the  ocelli  emerald  green;  some- 
times the  head  is  wholly  green  and  the  coronal  tubercles  reddish;  or  a  horizontal 
brown  band  may  traverse  the  front.  Body  green,  the  caudal  fork  faintly  ml ;  the 
numerous,  fine,  bristle-bearing  papillae  of  the  same  color,  excepting  in  yellowish,  longi- 
tudinal stripes  as  at  the  preceding  stage  -.  under  surface,  legs  and  prolegs  green.  Length, 
fi  mm.    The  following  stages  an-  very  similar.    (After  Edwards.) 

Last  stage  (74:  S,12).  Head  (78:  Hi)  pea-green,  the  coronal  projections,  except  their 
base,  testaceous,  the  mouth  pari  -  and  lower  edge  of  triangle  pale  testaceous ;  papillae 
pale  green  with  pale  or  black  line  hairs,  interspersed  sparsely  but  uniformly  with  simi- 
lar white  papillae;  ocelli  emerald  green  In  brown  rings.  Body  yellow  green,  the 
numerous  papillae  of  the  ltody  color  except  in  the  longitudinal  stripe*,  where  they  have 
a  more  distinct  serial  arrangement,  and  are  yellow,  forming  slender,  yellowish,  longitu- 
dinal stripes,  viz.,  a  subdorsal  stripe  adjoining  a  dorsal  stripe  of  a  deeper  green  than 
usual ;  a  lateral  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  caudal  fork,  a  vcntrostigmatal,  ami  between 
the  last  two  a  pair  of  less  distinct  or  more  diffused  stripes;  caudal  fork  reddish;  under 
surface  with  legs  and  prolegs  green ;  spiracles  buff.  Length,  30  mm.  (From  blown 
specimens  and  Edwards'  description.) 

Chryaalia  (83 :  10.11).  Green,  all  the  earinate  portions  cream  color,  the  wing  cases 
closely  irrorate  with  the  same.  Surface  of  IkhI.v,  excepting  the  bead,  with  delicate, 
irregularly  longitudinal,  transversely  and  very  finely  striate,  embossed  vcnnlculations 
paler  than  the  ground.  Length,  12  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.">  mm. ;  of  thorax  and 
abdomen,  at  most.  .1  mm.    (From  dried  specimens  and  Edwards'  description.) 

Distribution  (18:7).  This  butterfly  is  strictly  a  southern  species, 
and  would  not  be  introduced  in  this  part  of  this  work,  had  not  Mr.  Ed- 
wards received  specimens  taken  at  Morrietown,  N.  J.,  rendering  it  not 
altogether  unlikely  that  it  may  yet  occasionally  be  found  on  Long  Island. 
The  only  other  localities  from  which  it  is  recorded  are  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  where  it  was  sufficiently  common  not  to  be  an  accidental  visitor 
(Aaron),  along  the  creeks  in  the  mountain  valleys  by  the  boundary  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  "common"  (Aaron),  Alabama  (Gosse), 
Georgia  (Abbot),  Appalachicola  (Chapman)  and  Indian  River,  Fla. 
(Wittfcld),  and  Texas  (Streckcr). 

Food  plant.  Dr.  Chapman  has  reared  the  caterpillar  in  Florida  on 
Panicum  sanguinale  Linn.  Mr.  Edwards  had  difficulty  in  raising  it  on 
our  ordinary  grasses  and  found  that  by  selecting  one  of  the  coarser 
species,  Diictylotenium  acgyptiactim,  the  caterpillars  fed  more  readily,  and 
were  healthier. 
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Life  history  and  habits.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  seasons  of  this  in- 
sect, hut  there  seems  to  he  more  than  one  brood  a  year,  e£gs  being  laid  in 
southern  Florida,  according  to  Kdwards  from  Wittfeld's  observations, 
early  in  May  and  in  July;  these  were  earried  to  imago  (in  the  north) 
early  in  August  and  at  the  end  of  August  respectively.  Ahhot  took  the 
butterfly  in  Georgia  on  .June  5,  (iosse  in  Alabama  on  .June  12,  while  ac- 
eording  to  Edwards'  observations,  the  egg  state  lasts  about  six  days,  the 
caterpillars  require  in  the  north  from  one  to  two  months  to  feed  up,  and 
the  chrysalis  hangs  about  ten  days.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  winter 
period  is  passed  by  the  nearly  mature  caterpillar. 

According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  caterpillars  reared  by  him  in  West  Virginia 
had  only  four  stages  (moulting  but  three  times),  while  those  reared  for  him 
by  Mrs.  Peart  in  Pennsylvania  passed  four  moults,  and  he  compares  the 
diameters  of  the  cast  heads  of  the  two  sets ;  but  his  figures  seem  to  make 
it  probable  that  he  overlooked  one  moulting  in  his  own  observations,  it 
being  highly  improbable  that  in  one  moult  the  head  shoidd  have  enlarged 
its  diameter  two  and  a  half  times,  as  his  figures  indicate ;  while  the  dif- 
ference between  the  size  of  the  heads  in  the  last  moulting  before  pupa- 
tion, would,  if  this  error  had  been  committed,  be  less  than  twelve  per  cent, 
which  the  unquestionable  difference  of  twenty  per  cent  at  pupation  would 
make  entirely  probable. 

Abbot  says  that  he  found  the  butterfly  common  in  Georgia  "  in  oak  and 
pine  woods,  on  the  sides  of  the  branches  of  trees." 

Desiderata.  Though  the  early  stages  of  this  butterfly  are  now  described, 
its  life  history  and  seasons  are  almost  wholly  unknown  and  must  be  eluci- 
dated by  southern  observers.  Nothing  is  published  of  the  habits  or  haunts 
of  the  insect  in  any  part  of  its  life  beyond  the  meagre  fragments  above ; 
even  its  distribution  is  very  imperfectly  determined,  so  that  were  we  not 
acquainted  with  the  early  stages,  we  should  have  to  consider  this  one  of 
our  least  known  butterflies. 
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General. 

PI.  IS,  fig.  7.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
Eg<j. 

PI.  M.  fig.  'J.  Outline. 

L'nterjiUiar. 
PL  70.  fig.  11.  Caterpillar  at  Mrth. 
74:  s,  12.  Full  grown  raterpillar. 
78:15.        Ilcad.  first  stage. 
10.        Hc*4)  final  stage. 


Chry mil  in. 
PI.  83, tig*.  10,11.   Side  view. 

Imago, 

PI.  14,  fig.  7.   Mali',  !>oth  surfaces. 

:tt:  s.    Male  abdominal  appendage*. 
«*:  7.  Xcuration. 

52:  7.  Side  view  of  hen«l  an.l  appen- 
dage* enlarged,  with  detail*  of  the  structure 
of  the  legs. 
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CISSIA  DOUBLEDAY. 

CfMfal  Doubl.,  LUt.  Brit.  mu*.  App.,33  (1848).  Sy»t.  rev.  Am.  Butt..  6  (1872).  (Not  MegUto 
3Iej{i*to  Bull.,  Cat.  Sat..  14  (M88) ;  Scudd.,     If  ttbn). 

Type.— Pap.  ciarigsa  Cram. 
Yet  now. 

Now.  a*  I  stood  totting  morn  bathe  me  bright. 
Choosing  which  butterfly  should  ln  ar  my  news,— 
The  white,  the  lirown  one.  or  that  tinier  blue,— 
The  Margin  riia,  1  detected 

In  »he  came  —  "  Tlie  tine  day.  the  good  Spring  time!" 

Bhowni.nc—  The  Rimj  and  the  Look. 

Imago.  (52 :  8).  Ik-ad  (61 :  11)  pretty  large,  thinly  tufted  abort  with  a  loose  mass 
of  hairs;  front  moderately  full,  rather  broadly  depressed  and  slightly  hollowed  above, 
protuberant  bat  not  prominently  so  in  the  middle  beneath,  a  little  narrower  than  the 
eyes,  about  as  high  a*  broad,  terminating  squarely  above  at  the  base  of  the  antennae; 
lower  edge  terminating  a  very  little  abruptly,  somewhat  rounded.  Vertex  scarcely 
tumid,  moderately  long,  a  slight  tubercle  in  the  middle  of  either  side,  the  posterior  edge 
sharply,  the  anterior  scarcely,  convex ;  upper  border  of  the  eye  with  a  strong,  rounded 
angulation  opposite  the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae :  eyes  pretty  large,  moderately 
full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  at  the  middle,  in  a  broad,  pretty  deep  pit,  disconnecting 
the  front  and  the  vertex,  their  bases  touching  each  other  on  one  side  and  the  sides  of 
the  flanks  on  the  other;  a  very  little  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-two 
or  forty-three  joints,  increasing  a  very  little  and  very  gradually  In  sire  on  the  apical 
half,  rendering  it  difficult  to  mark  out  any  definite  portion  as  a  club,  the  last  two  or 
three  joint*  diminishing  again  and  terminating  in  a  very  abrupt  cone;  transversely  cir- 
cular, the  club  scarcely  depressed,  but  slightly  flattened  beneath  and  also  minutely  cari- 
nate.  Palpi  slender,  rather  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  eye,  compressed,  the 
apical  nearly  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  middle  Joint;  excepting  the  apical  joint, 
tufted  beneath  with  very  long  hairs,  compacted  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoracic  lobes  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Cercyonls,  very  minute,  the  upper 
portion  forming  an  inflated  mass,  exteriorly  curving  downward  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  tapering  to  a  dull  point,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  high,  and  bnt 
little  higher  than  long.  Patagia  scarcely  convex,  the  posterior  lol»c  very  broad  and 
short,  somewliat  pyrlform,  the  tip  scarcely  falcate,  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
rapidly  and  pretty  regularly  tapering,  the  extreme  tip  blunt. 

Fore  wings  (38:  3;  61:  :i,  4)  scarcely  produced  at  the  apex,  the  costal  and  inner 
margins  being  of  nearly  equal  length;  costal  margin  pretty  strongly  arched  at  the 
base,  beyond  regularly  but  very  slightly  convex ;  outer  border  regularly  though  but 
little  convex;  inner  border  straight,  almost  concave,  the  two  outer  angle*  about 
equally,  and  but  slightly  rounded  olf.  Costal  nervure  extraordinarily  swollen  at  the 
base,  for  a  distance  equal  to  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the  cell ;  tlrst  superior  sub- 
costal ncrvule  arising  cither  n  little  before  ( $ )  or  a  little  beyond  ( ° )  the  origin 
of  the  first  inferior  nervule;  second  superior  nervule  arising  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
cell;  the  latter  half  as  long  (?)  or  a  little  more  than  half  as  long  («J)  as  the  wing, 
and  twice  (?)  or  two  and  a  half  times  (cf)  a*  long  a*  broad;  median  nervure 
slightly  swollen  for  a  very  short  distance  at  the  base;  submedlan  nervure  not 
swollen. 

Hind  wings  subtrlangular;  costal  border  a  little  arched  Just  beyond  the  base,  after- 
wards very  slightly  convex;  outer  border  regularly,  though  but  little  convex ;  Inner 
border  considerably  convex  near  the  base,  beyond  slightly  so,  and  beyond  the  abdomen 
slightly  and  roundly  excised,  the  outer  lower  angle  scarcely  rounded  oflT,  the  upper 
outer  angle  a  little  more  rounded.  Veinlct  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median  be- 
yond It*  last  divarication,  and  the  subcostal  at  the  termination  of  the  short,  ba*al 
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curve  of  Its  last  branch;  first  median  nervulc  originating  somewhat  further  from  the 
base  of  the  wing  than  the  base  of  the  second  subcostal  nervule. 

Androcnnla  (46 :  4)  exceedingly  slender,  twenty  times  as  long  as  broad,  tapering 
from  the  rounded  base  with  great  regularity  over  the  basal  third,  and  then  continuing 
as  a  slender  uniform  thread  to  the  tip,  which  Is  delicately  feathered  for  a  distance 
equal  to  the  basal  width  of  the  scale. 

Fore  legs  exceedingly  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
the  hind  tibiae ;  fore  tarsi  one-quarter  the  length  of  the  tibiae,  either  apparently  con- 
sisting of  a  single  Joint,  the  apical  two-fifths  of  which  taper*  considerably  and  Is 
wholly  unarmed  but  for  a  minute  apical  peg  ( <J ) ;  or  composed  of  five  Joints,  of  which 
the  first  is  from  two  to  three  times  longer  than  the  rest  together,  they  decreasing  in 
slie  regularly,  and  all  but  the  last  furnished  at  the  tip,  beneath,  with  comparatively  large, 
long  and  slender,  tapering  spines  ( $ ) ;  leg  otherwise  wholly  unarmed  excepting  by 
long  hairs,  which  scarcely  diverge  from  the  leg;  other  legs  compressed;  middle  tibiae 
five-sixths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae,  both  furnished  with  a  lateral  row  of  short, 
slender,  not  very  frequent  spines  upon  the  under  surface,  the  apical  ones  produced  to 
long  and  slender  spurs.  First  Joint  of  Ural  as  long  as  the  rest  together,  these  subequal ; 
Joints  covered  profusely  beneath  with  small,  slender  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  the 
lateral  row  a  very  little  stouter  than  the  others ;  claws  slender,  strongly  and  regularly 
curved,  a  little  compressed,  delicately  pointed;  pulvlllus  minute,  transversely  oval; 
paronychia  consisting  of  two  fringed  members,  the  upper  slender,  as  long  as  the  claw, 
straight,  tapering  iu  its  apical  half  to  a  point,  the  lower  broad  at  base,  subtrlangular, 
Incurved,  the  tip  produced  and  pointed. 

Male  abdominal  appendages  i  upper  organ  rather  small,  with  the  sides  of  the  cent  rum 
straight  but  scarcely  compressed,  separated  from  the  hook  by  a  rather  deep  sulcation; 
hook  considerably  longer  than  the  centrum,  bent  downward  a  little,  nearly  straight, 
strongly  compressed  above,  below  expanding  Into  an  oval  apprcsscd  leaf,  the  tip 
pointed ;  sides  of  the  centrum  furnished  near  the  middle  of  their  posterior  edge  with  a 
single,  long  and  very  slender,  sinuate,  backward  directed  appendage.  Clasps  stout 
and  bullate.  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  basal  two-thirds  broad,  but  taper- 
ing aplcally.  the  apical  third  slender,  equal  and  hooked  at  the  tip. 

Beg.  Nearly  spheroidal,  the  height  and  width  about  eqnal,  the  top  very  slightly 
depressed,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  sides  a  little  inflated.  Surface  covered  with 
reticulations,  forming  small,  Irregular,  hexagonal  cells,  largest  on  the  upper  half,  and 
reduced  in  the  mlcropyle  to  a  delicate,  raised  tracery  of  lines  forming  similar  but  much 
smaller  cells. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  subrotund.  twice  as  broad  as  the  middle  of  the  body, 
broadest  below,  each  hemisphere  surmounted  by  a  globular  tubercle,  and  midway 
between  it  and  the  occllar  field  a  smaller  pyramidal  tubercle ;  each  of  these  and  a  few 
still  smaller  papillae  support  a  simple  hair  half  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  head,  tho 
coronal  tubercles  with  two;  triangle  large  and  high.  Body  cylindrical,  slightly 
largest  In  the  middle,  the  last  segment  slightly  forked ;  papillae  pyramidal,  arranged 
on  the  abdominal  segments  in  laterodorsal  anterior,  supralatcral  posterior,  stigmatal 
anterior,  and  vcntrostlgmatal  anterior  series,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row ;  on  the 
thoracic  segments  these  series  are  shifted  to  a  laterodorsal  anterior,  infralateral  ante- 
rior, suprastlgmatal  central,  and  infrastigmatal  series,  one  to  a  segment  In  each,  except- 
ing the  infralateral  where  there  are  two  close  together,  the  hairs  in  this  case  diverging 
and  one  longer  than  the  other.  All  the  papillae,  including  those  of  the  first  thoracic 
segment,  support  almost  perfectly  straight,  but  slightly  curved,  club-tipped  hairs 
(86 :  40),  nearly  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  body ;  spiracles  lenticular. 

Mature  caterpillar  Head  rather  small,  full,  deepest  In  middle  and  two-thirds  as 
ileep  as  high,  well  rounded  In  every  direction  except  that  It  Is  angulate  above  laterally, 
the  angles  slightly  produced,  almost  forming  a  tubercle;  face  broadest  just  below  the 
middle,  and  narrowing  more  above  than  below,  the  cheeks  very  full;  studded  every- 
where with  crowded  papillae,  which  are  larger  and  more  prominent  on  the  upper  than 
the  lower  half.    Triangle  reaching  uearly  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  head, 
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very  narrow  with  slightly  convex  sides,  nearly  smooth  on  Its  lower  half.  First  joint 
of  antennae  depressed,  mammiform;  second  very  small,  cylindrical,  about  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  scarcely  a  fourth  the  diameter  of  the  flint;  third  minute,  an  long 
as  broad,  and  emitting  a  long  and  delicate  hair.  Ocelli  as  In  Satyrodea.  Labrnm 
small,  excessively  thin,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  front  roundly  and  considera- 
ble emarglnate.  Mandibles  very  broad,  short  and  stout,  though  not  very  large,  the 
edge  straight  and  chiselled. 

Body  moderately  long,  gently  fusiform,  largest  rather  behind  the  middle,  and  taper- 
ing more  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  nowhere  longitudinally  angulate  or  carinate,  the 
terminal  segment  moderately  furcate.  Each  segment  divided  by  incisions  into  six 
subequal,  transverse  belts,  each  carrying  a  crowded  series  of  minute,  excessively 
high,  conical  papillae,  each  supporting  a  conical  pointed  thorn  shorter  than  Itself;  the 
belt  in  advance  of  the  one  carrying  the  spiracle  Is  much  more  fully  crowded  aud 
broader  than  the  others.  Spiracles  exceedingly  minute,  short,  oval.  Legs  very  short, 
conical,  rapidly  tapering;  claws  minute,  arcuate.  Prolegs  very  short,  plnmp.  and 
rounded,  armed  at  tip  with  a  crowded  series  of  booklets. 

Chrysalis.  Head  and  thorax  much  appresscd  in  front  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  flat 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  appendages.  Dorsum  of  thorax 
roundly  but,  excepting  for  the  rapid  frontal  descent,  not  strongly  arched,  tectiform 
and  carinate.  Laterally  the  head  Is  squarely  angulate.  parallel  to  the  also  parallel 
inner  (dorsal)  margins  of  the  wing  cases,  and  between  the  two  the  thorax  rapidly 
widens.  Abdomen  large,  full,  very  strongly  arched,  superiorly  depressed  between  a 
pair  of  siipralatcral  carlnae,  which  grow  in  elevation  posteriorly.  The  Inner  (dorsal) 
margins  of  the  wings  developed  Into  strong  carlnae,  which  follow  but  not  so  promi- 
nently the  outer  margin  of  the  front  wings.  Tongue  case  exposed  throughout  Its 
length.  Cremaster  large,  greatly  extended,  depressed,  <|nadratc.  Spiracles  rather 
protuberant. 

It  is  uncertain  over  how  wide  a  region  this  genus  of  small  satyrids 
spreads,  but  it  is  peculiar  to  America  and  probably  extends  into  the  south- 
ern continent  where  nearly  allied  genera  are  numerous.  Exclusive  of  the 
"West  Indian  Archii>elago,  it  is  found  over  the  whole  of  North  America  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a*  far  as  southern  Canada ;  within  the  United 
States  it  is  represented  by  two  or  three  species,  but  only  oue  occurs  within 
New  England,  where  it  is  confined  to  the  southern  and  central  portions. 

The  butterflies  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  outer  margin  of 
the  wings  delicately  pencilled  with  darker  lines,  the  upper  surface,  unless 
uniform,  furnished  with  rather  large,  dark  oecllatcd  spots  in  the  lower  sub- 
costal and  lower  median  interspaces  ;  these  are  repeated  beneath  and  their 
number  increased  by  other  spots,  usually  smaller,  forming  a  regular  series 
equidistant  from  the  outer  margin  ;  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  is 
crossed  by  a  pair  of  distant,  dark,  nearly  straight  and  parallel  lines  ;  the 
antennae  increase  so  gradually  in  thickness  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  Ute 
line  of  demarcation  of  the  club  and  the  fore  legs  are  more  excessively 
minute  than  those  of  any  other  New  England  butterfly  excepting  one. 

The  species  are  single  brooded  and  appear  very  early  in  summer,  the 
caterpillars  hibernating  when  more  than  half  grown. 

The  eggs  arc  nearly  spherical  and  covered  with  minute  reticulations. 
The  caterpillars  taper  toward  either  extremity  ;  the  head  is  rounded  and 
the  last  segment  of  the  body  furnished  with  not  very  long  but  sharply 
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conical  horns  and  the  whole  body  striped  with  pale  and  darker  green.  The 
chrysalids,  which  hang  by  their  hinder  extremity,  have  a  well  rounded 
form,  though  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  a  pair  of  well  marked, 
though  not  prominent,  longitudinal  carinae  on  the  abdominal  segment*,  by 
which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  our  other  eatyrids ;  the  anterior 
extremity  is  abrupt,  the  head  produced  a  little,  the  hinder  extremity  rather 
rapidly  rounded  off  ami  the  cremastcr  long  and  slender. 


EXCURSUS    VI.— THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

BUTTERFLIES. 

The  freah  young  Fife, . . . 
.  . .  joy'd  to  range  abroad  In  freahatlire, 
Through  the  wvde  compas  of  the  ayrie 
And,  with  unwearied  wing*,  each  part 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  hi*  renowned  sire. 


The  four  great  families  of  butterflies  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  All  are  represented  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Labrador  and  in 
the  accidental  fauna  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  reach  even  the  high- 
est regions  of  the  north  which  have  been  trodden  by  man  and  the  tops  of 
the  loftiest  mountains,  as  far  as  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  They  are, 
however,  very  unequally  represented  in  every  distinct  zoological  province, 
and  some  of  the  minor  groups  are  peculiar  to  one  or  more  of  such  regions. 
The  total  number  of  forms  now  known  cannot  be  far  from  ten  thousand, 
and  it  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  general  distribution  that  the 
New  World,  whose  area  is  so  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  Old, 
even  in  the  tropical  regions,  contains  about  oue-half  of  these  species. 

The  species  of  butterflies  are  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  four 
families  which  contain  them.  Thus  the  Nymphalidac  embrace  nearly 
forty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while  the  Papilionidae  contain 
only  about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  Lycaenidac  are  next  most  numerous 
with  nearly  twenty-seven  |>cr  cent,  followed  by  the  Hesperidae  with  less  than 
seventeen  per  cent.  In  the  geographical  distribution  of  even  the  larger 
groups  there  is  considerable  lack  of  uniformity.  Thus  while  the  Kuploeinac, 
which  comprise  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  Nymphalidac,  occur  in  both 
worlds  and  especially  in  the  equatorial  regions,  they  are  composed  of  a  few 
major  groups,  the  meml>cr8  of  each  of  which  are  almost  entirely  restricted 
either  to  the  Old  or  to  the  New  World.  South  America  of  all  regions  in  the 
world  is  the  richest  in  butterflies,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  having  one 
group  of  Euploeinac  of  which  says  Wallace  "not  a  single  species  is  found 
in  either  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  nor  even  North  America  excepting  Mexico." 
A  single  species,  however,  does  occur  in  our  southern  borders.  The  group 
is  largely  restricted  to  the  Amazons  district  which,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
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ing,  is  so  prolific  in  butterflies  that,  as  Wallace  says,  "we  niay  consider  it 
the  headquarters  of  South  American  Lepidoptera."  The  other  subfamilies 
of  the  Nymphalidae  are  very  wide  spread,  and  in  general  form  the  hulk  of 
the  butterfly  fauna  of  temperate  regions.  The  Libytheinae,  however,  are 
exceedingly  poverty  stricken  in  numbers,  forming  less  than  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  the  Nymphalidae,  but  yet  are  distributed  quite  around 
the  world,  though  generally  confined  to  subtropical  regions,  extending, 
says  Wallace,  "on  all  sides  in  an  erratic  manner,  into  various  remote  and 
disconnected  portions  of  the  globe." 

The  most  striking  general  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  larger  groups, 
however,  is  the  almost  exclusive  restriction  of  the  subfamily  of  Lemoniinae 
to  tropical  America,  quite  as  prominent  a  fact  as  the  similar  limitation  of 
humming-birds  to  the  same  region.  The  species  of  humming-birds  are 
the  smallest  of  their  class  and  number  nearly  four  hundred,  or  about  four 
per  cent  of  the  known  birds  ;  they  arc  exclusively  American,  and  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  confined  to  the  tropics.  The  Lemoniinae 
are  among  the  smallest  of  butterflies  and  number  nearly  eight  hundred 
species,  or  about  ten  p*r  cent  of  the  known  butterflies  ;  of  these  only  thirty 
species,  or  less  than  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  family  are  found  in 
the  Old  World,  and  of  the  American  species  ninety-seven  per  cent  are 
confined  to  the  tropics.  Only  six  humming-birds,  and  similarly  but  seven 
Lemoniinae,  are  known  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  Lycacninae,  which  comprise  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  family  of  Lycaenidae,  occur  everywhere,  but  certain  members  of  the 
same,  such  as  the  Theclidi,  are  found  in  infinitely  greater  abundance  in  the 
New  World,  especially  in  South  America,  than  anywhere  else.  Among 
the  Papilionidae,  the  Pierinac  have  about  the  same  nutnericad  relation  to 
the  Papilioninae  that  the  Lycaeninae  have  to  the  Lycaenidae.  They  are 
about  equally  distributed  between  the  Old  ami  the  New  Worlds,  ami  are 
well  represented  in  temperate  climes,  as  well  as  in  equatorial  regions. 
The  Papilioninae  on  the  other  hand  are  more  strictly  equatorial,  following 
this  belt  around  the  world.  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Hea- 
peridae  than  to  the  other  families  and  their  numbers  are  perhaps  far  greater 
than  we  imagine.  They  swarm  in  the  tropics,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  are  found  in  temperate  regions  of  America,  where  indeed  they 
form  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  butterfly  fauna,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Old  World.  The  highest  family,  or 
brush-footed  butterflies,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  numerous  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  though,  like  the  others,  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment within  the  tropics,  its  numerical  superiority  is  most  evident  in  temper- 
ate zones,  and  especially  in  the  north  temperate  region  of  the  Old  World, 
where  its  numbers  equal  those  of  all  the  other  families  combined. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  the  world  into  zoological 
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provinces  and  to  show  the  distribution  of  great  groups  in  cadi  of  these. 
But  these  great  provinces  rarely  or  never  mark  the  separation  of  the  more 
important  groups  of  animals,  such  as  the  butterflies  or  the  Lcpidoptera  as 
a  whole,  but  only  limit  the  distribution  of  minor  groups  within  these  great 
divisions.  The  butterflies,  however,  more  perhaps  than  most  other  groups, 
emphasize  the  grand  division  of  the  world  into  two  great  areas,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds ;  and  it  is  only  where,  toward  the  arctic  regions,  the 
great  lateral  extension  of  the  land  brings  the  continental  masses  into 
close  juxtaposition,  that  we  find  any  great  similarity  between  the  butterfly 
faunas  of  these  two  vast  regions  ;  and  here  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
fauna  itself  is  most  scanty.  When  we  pass  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  southern  continents,  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  vast 
oceans,  we  find  an  almost  total  distinctness  of  fauna,  so  that  a  voyager 
from  one  to  the  other  region  would  be  instantly  struck  by  the  quite  different 
aspects  of  butterfly  life  in  the  one  region  and  in  the  other ;  and  as  South 
America  is  connected  with  the  north  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula,  it  stands  as 
the  most  distinct  and  unique  butterfly  region  of  the  world,  and  the  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  confinement  of  some  of  the  larger  grou  ps  to  this 
continent  is  in  entire  conformity  with  the  physical  facts. 

Unfortunately,  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  butterflies 
is  not  aided,  as  is  that  of  many  other  groups  of  animals,  by  the  data  of 
paleontology,  but  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  existing 
forms. 
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CISSIA  EURYTUS— The  little  wood  satyr. 

[The  dinky  nr^un  (Oj<h«)  ;  EurytrU  butterfly  (HirrU);  little  wood  *iXft  (Scudder) ;  «lx- 

»j«>tte«l  quaker  butterfly  (Mnynard).] 

Papilio  eurytiu  Fabr.,  Syst.  entom.,  487  (18*4) ;  —  Mayn.,  BuM.  X.  E.,  0-7,  pi.  2,  Hit*. 

(1776);-Abb.,  Draw.  ins.  On.  Brit,  mus.,  vi:  7,7a  (1896). 

25,  figs.62-63.  SatyrHs  enrylhri*  Ood..  Encycl.  mcth.,  ix : 

Euptychia  enrytu*  Bull.,  I'roc.  Zool.  hoc.  465,  484  (1819);  —  BouhI.-LoC,  Lep.  Am.  :. 

Lond.,  1866,  465  (1866).  wpt..  pi.  61,  flgn.  1-4  (1833). 

Megist"  enrytu*  Scudd.,  8y*t.  rev.  Amer.  Xtonympha  ettrythrit  Morr.,  Catal.  Lep. 

butt.,7(1872).  N.  Amur.,  10  (1860);  8yn.  Lep.  N.  Amer.  73 

Cissia  tury(»*  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  soc.  nat.  (1862) ;— Saund.,<  nn.entom.,  ii:  1»M4S,  fig.  B 

•c.,  II:  245  (1876);  Butt.,  297,  flg.  254  (1881).  (1870). 

rapilio  eurytris  Fabr.,  Entom.  sy»t.,  Hi:  I'apiiin  cyuutla  Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  11:56, 

167  (1793);— Herbst,  Natur*y>.t.  ins.  schmett.,  148.pl.  182,  fig*.  C.  D.  (1770). 

vili: 96-97,  pi.  196,  figs.  7-8  (1796).  Xeonympha  eymtla  Menctr.,  Catal.  coll.  eu- 

Mpparchia  eurytris  Ilarr.,  Ins.  inj.  veg.,  torn,  acad.,  i:  40  (1856). 

3d  e<L,  306,  fig.  129  (1862).  Mcgitto  eymelia  Hllbn.,  Verz.  iwhmett.,  54 

Neonympha  eurytrit  Doubl.,  Catal.  Lep.  (1816). 
Brit- mus.,  I :  137  (1844) ;-  Edw.,  Can.  ent., 

x  t  106-106  (1878) ;— French,  R«p.  in«.  III.,  vli :  Figured  by  Pctiver,  UaxopbylacJum,  pi.  3,  tig. 


156  (1878) ;  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  238-240  (1886) ;  —     I  (16U5?) ;  -  Abb.,  Draw.  Oray  coll.,  Bout,  i 
Middl.,  Rep.  Inn.  III.,  x  :  90  (1881) ;  —Coq.,     nat.  hurt., 54;— Glover.  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  36, 
ibid.,  184  (1881):  —  Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  68-70     flg».  2-3;  pi.  A.,  fig.  25,ined. 

The  butterflies  —  bright  airy  thing*  — 

From  off  the  lilae  bud* 
I  scared,  for  having  on  their  wing* 

The  shadows  of  the  woods. 

Aim  Caky.—  Trieksey's  Bin'j. 

Imago  (1:  8:  11:  6),  Head  furnished  with  long,  blackish  brown  hairs,  bordering 
the  inner  edge  of  the  even,  and  partially  embracing  the  l»se  of  the  antennae;  be- 
tween them  is  a  median  row  of  equally  long,  pale  or  dull  yellowish  hairs,  which,  behind 
the  antennae,  expand  into  a  transverse  row  and  are  followed  posteriorly  by  mingled 
yellowish,  brownish  and  greenish  olivaceous  hairs,  all  of  them  rather  pale;  the  eye  Is 
edged  posteriorly  almost  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  antennae  with  pearly,  backed  espec- 
ally  above  with  blackish,  mingled  with  ruddy  scales.  Palpi  pearly,  dotted  with  black 
externally  at  the  very  base,  with  a  distinct  black  streak  along  the  under  portion  of  the 
inner  side,  the  superior  fringe  pearly  externally,  black  Internally;  the  Inferior  fringe 
pearly  Internally,  blackish  externally;  but  next  their  base  superimposed  by  shorter, 
pearly  scale-hairs,  which  grow  longer  toward  the  base  of  the  palpi ;  apical  joint  black- 
ish brown,  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  externally  below  and  above,  the  latter  tapering; 
friugc  beneath  of  mingled  black  and  white  hairs.  Antennae  above  blackish  brown, 
Interrupted  rather  broadly  at  the  base  of  each  joint  with  white,  less  distinct  and 
marked  above  than  on  the  sides,  externally  forming  a  continuous  white  stripe;  beneath 
reddish  orange,  broadening  apically  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  under  surface,  the 
sides  ami  the  sides  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  club,  besides  the  whole  of  the  apical 
throe  joints.  Tongue  fusco-luteous,  the  middle  of  each  maxilla  fuscous;  papillae 
(61:27)  long,  apple-seed  shaped,  compressed,  so  as  to  appear  equal  In  some  views, 
with  faint  Indications  of  four  or  live  raised  points  around  the  apical  run.  the  central 
filament  slender,  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  papilla. 

Thorax  covered  above  in  front  with  abundant,  dd Irate  yellowish  and  greenish  oliva- 
ceous hairs,  posteriorly  with  less  profuse  brownish  olivaceous  hairs;  beneath  with 
shorter,  brownish  yellow  and  sometimes  pale,  slightly  olivaceous  hairs.  Fore  legs  cov- 
ered with  hoary  hairs;  others  pale  buff,  the  femora  fringed  pretty  heavily  with  hoary 
hairs,  and  interiorly  lined  more  or  les»  with  bluish  scales  Spurs  and  spines  fusco- 
luteous.  the  former  scaled  nearly  to  the  tip.    Claws  reddish,  a  little  dusky  at  the  tips. 
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Wings  above  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  slightly  paler  in  the  ? .  Fare  xeiiujs  crossed 
a  little  beyond  the  mitlille  by  on  indistinct  —  more  marked  in  the  9  than  in  the  $  — 
slightly  curved,  slender, dusky  stripe. at  Its  extremities  curved  more  strongly  outward, 
and  crossing  the  middle  median  nervuie  at  an  interspace's  distance  from  its  base;  the 
tip  of  the  cell  is  sometimes  Indistinctly  marked  witli  fuscous;  the  outer  border  has  a 
very  narrow  edging  of  blackish  fuscous,  followed  almost  Immediately  by  another 
similar  line  and  again,  at  less  than  an  interspace'*  distance  from  the  outer  border,  by  a 
slightly  broader,  similarly  colored,  gently  waving  stripe;  about  midway  between  this 
stripe  and  the  extra-mesial  stripe,  or  a  Hi  tie  nearer  the  former  (the  Held  itself  being 
often,  and  especially  in  the  $  and  in  faded  specimens,  slightly  paler  than  the  rest  of 
the  wing)  are  two  round,  black  ocelli,  one  in  the  lower  subcostal,  the  other  in  the 
lower  median  Interspace,  enclosing  a  pair  of  faint,  bluish  fuscous  dots,  one  above  the 
other:  the  black  spots  are  rattier  narrowly  but  distinctly  edged  with  pale  yellowish, 
reaching  the  sides  of  the  Interspace;  fringe  uniform  grayish  fuscous.  Iliml  >riny* 
crossed  near  the  middle  by  a  slender,  indistinct,  nearly  straight  stripe  of  fuscous, 
passing  just  beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell ;  the  outer  border  is  marked  just  as  in  the  fore 
wings,  the  inner  submarglnal  stripe  perhaps  a  little  less  wavy;  there  is  also  a  simi- 
lar ocellus  In  the  lower  median,  which,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  interspace,  is  fre- 
quently a  little  transverse,  and  In  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  an  obsolete  one; 
occasionally  there  is  a  smaller,  obsolete  one  in  the  upper  subcostal  interspace:  fringe 
similar  to,  but  generally  a  very  little  paler  than,  that  of  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath  rather  pale  gray-brown,  very  slightly  tinged  on  the  apical  luilf  with  yellow- 
ish, and  toward  the  base  almost  Imperceptibly  with  greenish;  the  stripes  of  the  upper 
surface  are  repeated  beneath,  a  very  little  more  broadly,  those  near  the  border  In  dark 
brownish  fuscous,  tin;  mesial  in  dark  yellowish  brown.  Forr  trhnjH  with  the  ocelli  of 
the  upper  surface  repeated  beueath,  the  double  pupils  of  steel  colored  scales,  the  black 
of  the  same  size  as  above,  but  the  yellowish  iHirdcr  twice  as  broad,  extending,  espec- 
ially in  the  upper  one,  lx'yond  the  nervules :  in  addition  there  Is  another  transverse 
stripe,  similar  and  parallel  to  the  mesial,  but  a  little  slenderer  and  fainter,  situated 
midway  between  that  and  the  base,  and  extending  from  the  subcostal  to  the  sub- 
niedian  nervuie;  in  the  Interspaces  between  those  occupied  by  the  ocelli,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  latter,  Is  a  small,  roundish  spot  of  gleaming,  light  steel  colored  scales, 
broken  In  the  middle  by  the  fold  of  the  wing  which  passes  midway  between  the  ner- 
vules ;  fringe  paler  than  above.  Hiwl  %riwjn  having  a  straight,  transverse  stripe,  similar 
and  parallel  to  the  mesial  stripe,  and  situated  midway  between  the  latter  and  the 
base  of  the  wing;  a  round  or  roundish  black  ocellus  in  botli  subcostal,  the  lower 
median  and  the  medio-submedlaii  Interspaces,  the  corresponding  ones  opposed  to  those 
of  the  upper  surface;  that  of  the  lower  median  interspace  is  largest,  and  usually 
somewhat  or  considerably  transverse;  that  of  tin-  lower  subcostal  is  next  in  size,  while 
the  other  two  arc  smaller  ami  nearly  equal,  that  of  the  medio-subinedlau  occupying 
only  the  anterior  half  of  the  interspace,  but  never  touching  the  one  above  it  ;  while 
the  upper  two  always  touch  and  sometimes  have  their  yellow  bordering  more  or  less 
blended ;  the  ocelli  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  excepting  that  the  steel  col- 
ored scales  form  a  single  instead  of  a  double  pupil  in  the  upper  and  lower  spots:  in 
the  siibcosto-medlan  and  upper  median  interspaces,  on  a  line  with  the  ocelli  of  the 
other  interspaces,  is  a  pretty  large  spot  of  light  steel  colored  scales  somewhat  scat- 
tered toward  the  outside,  and  varied  here  and  there  by  blackish  scales;  the  spots 
are  broken  In  the  middle  as  in  the  fore  wings;  fringe  as  in  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  brown,  enlivened  with  pale  brown  hairs:  beneath  rather 
pale  grayish  brown.  Male  appendages  (33 :  ti,  7)  :  upper  organ  arched  a  little  longi- 
tudinally ;  hook  a  little  arched  at  extreme  base,  beyond  taking  the  direction  of  tho 
posterior  half  of  the  centrum,  rather  high  at  the  base,  tapering  regularly  almost  to  the 
tip,  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  high  and  half  as  long  again  as  the  centrum ;  the 
Inferior  foliation  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  nearly  to  the  tip,  regu- 
larly ovate,  fusiform,  two  and  a  half-times  longer  than  broad,  the  tip  minutely  hooked 
beneath;  lateral  arms  very  slender,  tapering  very  slightly,  finely  pointed,  as  long  as 
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the  hook,  somewhat  arched  and  curved  a  little  inward,  the  apex  directed  downward. 
Clasps  broad  at  the  base,  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  rapidly  tapering  from  just  be- 
fore the  middle  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds,  by  the  upward  sloping  of  the 
lower  margin,  while  the  latter  is  at  the  same  time  slightly  arched,  the  apical  third  not 
one-quarter  the  width  of  the  base,  equal  but  pointed  at  the  tip.  where  It  la  strongly 
incurved  and  armed  with  a  few  scarcely  perceptible  prickles ;  there  is  a  slight  lateral 
inward  expansion  of  the  upper  edge.  Just  before  the  apical  third  of  the  clasp. 


Measurement*  in  millimetre*. 
Length  of  tongue  5. 

MALES. 

FKMALKH. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

IK. 

10.75 

20.75 

19. 

20. 

21. 

X. 

8.25 

8.75 

8. 

8.25 

8.5 

hind  tibiae  ami  tarsi. 

5.5 

6. 

5.75 

'  5J 

6. 

6.35 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi  . 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

Secondary  sexual  peculiarities     For  the  androconia,  see  the  generic  description. 

Egg  (64:5, 11).  Very  pale  yellowish  green,  almost  white;  cells  on  the  upper  half 
averaging  about  .012  mm.  in  diameter,  separated  by  raised  lines  .0085  mm.  in  width, 
the  surface  of  the  cells  perfectly  flat  and  pretty  smooth;  the  micropyle  is  about  .13 
mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  average  diameter  of  the  cells  composing  it  is  about  .019 
mm.;  height.     mm. .  greatest  diameter,  .88  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Fir*t  tinge  (70:4).  Head  (78:25)  pale  greenish  castaneous,  the 
ocellar  spot  dnsky ;  mouth  parts  pale,  hairs  dusky.  Body  pale  brown  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  the  dorsal,  lateral,  stlgmatal  and  suprastlgmatal  stripes  roseate,  or  yellowish 
brown  with  a  pinkish  hue;  suprastigmatal  stripe  broader  than  the  others  which  are 
equal  and  slender.  Legs  and  prologs  concolorous  with  body ;  spiracles  pale,  with  a  fus- 
cous annulus ;  hairs  (86  :  40)  pale  brown,  paler  at  clubbed  tip.    Length  3.5  mm. 

Stroud  ataye  (78  :  20).  Head  rounded  subquadratc.  broadest  at  upper  limit  of  eye- 
specks,  with  tubercles  as  In  first  stage  but  proportionally  smaller;  color  pale  watery 
brown,  narrowly  banded,  longitudinally  behind  and  above,  transversely  in  front,  with 
very  pale  yellowish  brown,  which  is  the  color  also  of  the  coronal  tubercles;  the  scat- 
tered tubercles  are  pallid  and  give  rise  to  mingled  pale  and  black  hairs ;  the  suture* 
are  marked  in  rust-brown,  the  ocelli  are  black:  labium  black  edged;  mandibles  edged 
with  castaneous  deepening  to  black;  antennae  pale  yellowish  brown  with  a  long  color- 
less bristle.  Body  dull  and  rather  pale  green,  studded  with  small  pallid  tubercles 
(86:42)  of  two  sizes,  one  alxmt  three  times  as  large  as  the  other,  arranged  in  trans- 
verse rows,  each  giving  rise  to  a  short,  pale  or  dark  hair,  and  adorned  with  longitudinal 
stripes  corresponding  exactly  to  those  of  the  first  stage;  viz.,  a  dorsal  dark  olive 
green  stripe  deepening  to  purplish  brown  posteriorly;  a  very  slender,  lateral,  reddish 
brown  line  edged  below  with  yellowish,  which  extends  upon  the  sides  of  the  caudal 
forks,  and  below  scarcely  separated  stigmatal  and  substigmatal  bands  of  same  color, 
the  latter  edged  beneath  at  the  fold  with  yellowish.  Caudal  forks  as  long  as  the  last 
segment.    Stigmata  minute,  blackish.    Length,  o.5  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .85  mm. 

Third  »tnye  (78:27).  Differs  from  preceding  stage  only  in  size,  the  length  of  the 
caudal  horns,  and  the  slightly  intensified  coloring  and  contrasts  of  the  hands.  Length, 
8.5  mm. ;  of  caudal  horns.  .4  mm. ;  breadth  of  body.  1.4  mm. ;  of  head,  1.5  mm. 

Fourth  *Ui<j<<  (74 :  13).  Head  (78  :  28)  pallid,  blotched  with  dull  brown,  there  being  a 
broad  diverging  baud  on  either  side  of  the  triangle,  reaching  as  high  as  it  by  its  outer 
and  higher  edge,  a  narrow  transverse  belt  uniting  the  coronal  tubercles  and  broaden- 
ing in  the  middle  between  them;  and  midway  between  these  two,  on  the  face,  a  nar- 
row, transverse,  zigzag  or  deeply  lunate  belt,  which  encircles  the  head  and  becomes 
straight  on  the  sides,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  pallid  patch;  the  lower  portlous 
of  the  sides  are  wholly  Infuscated,  like  the  upper  half  of  the  triangle.  The  whole  head 
Is  studded  with  larger  and  smaller,  conical,  white  tubercles,  from  each  of  which  springs 
a  short  black  hair;  the  moderately  largo  and  distant  coronal  tubercles  are  ferruginous  ; 
ocelli  luteous  edged  posteriorly  with  black;  jaws  white  at  base,  blackish  <?.-:.  
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ous  on  catting  edge ;  antennae  and  spinueret  pale.  Body  dull  and  pallid  greenish 
yellow,  heavily  besprinkled  with  high,  coulcal,  pallid  tubercles,  each  bearing  a  short, 
brown  hair.  There  In  a  broad,  blackish  brown  dorsal  stripe,  narrowest  on  thoracic 
Joint*,  a  similar  stlgmatal  stripe,  but  discontinuous,  being  made  up  entirely  of  dis- 
connected dots,  and  so  far  less  conspicuous;  a  very  faint,  pale  ferruginous,  lateral 
(•tripe,  deepening  at  the  extremity  of  each  segment  Into  a  distinct  spot,  becoming 
blackish  brown  on  the  middle  segments;  and  a  much  broken,  suprastlgmatal,  blackish 
brown  stripe,  continuous  only  on  the  thoracic  segments,  and  there  bat  partially, 
and  beyond  cousplcuous  only  by  a  short  bar  on  the  front  of  the  segments  In  which  the 
lateral  dots  are  distinct.  Caudal  horns  a  little  larger  than  the  last  segment,  and  like 
It  pallid  externally,  Infuscated  within,  and  besprinkled  with  pallid  tubercles.  Undor 
surface  of  body  next  the  stigmatal  fold  besprinkled  with  blackish  dots.  Legs  of 
body  color,  the  claw  tip  Infuscated;  prologs  very  pale,  pinkish  aplcally.  Spiracles 
black,  centrally  encircled  with  pale  and  this  with  a  narrow  fuscous  ring  fading  out 
below.  Length  soon  after  moult.  11.5  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.8  mm.;  of  body.  1.6 
mm. ;  length,  when  nearly  ready  to  change,  16  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  2.5  mm. 

Last  $tage(74:  3,  6,  10).  Head  (78:  29)  sordid  white,  heavily  mottled  with  dark  brown 
in  irregularly  margined  transverse  bands  and  blotches,  which  are  everywhere  Inter- 
rupted by  dote  of  the  basal  color;  these  dark  parts  are  especially  noticeable  as  bands 
in  a  transverse  line  uniting  the  summits  of  the  two  hemispheres,  In  a  broad  band  sub- 
parallel  to  and  but  little  distant  from  the  facial  triangle,  and  In  a  large,  triangnlar 
spot  occupying  the  upper  part  of  this  triangle;  besides  these  the  other  blotches  form 
vague  longitudinal  bands  crossing  the  cheeks  j  but  in  some  specimens  the  whole  front 
of  the  head  Is  almost  uniformly  fuscous  but  dotted  with  sordid  white.  In  particular 
In  all  cases  the  numerous  papillae  arc  pallid  and  give  rise  to  delicate  black  hairs, 
several  times  their  own  length;  ocelli  ruby-black,  plceous  at  ground;  mandibles  pale 
testaceous  at  base,  rapidly  changing  through  testaceous  to  black  aplcally;  anten- 
nae and  other  mouth  parte  testaceous.  Body  pallid  brown  with  a  slight  greenish 
tinge,  completely  studded  with  minute,  pallid,  conical  tubercles,  Infuscated  at  the  tip 
and  bearing  reddish  testaceous  acicular  spines  nearly  as  long  as  themselves.  The 
markings  of  the  body  are :  first,  a  median,  blackish  stripe,  fainter  and  nearly  reduced  to 
Its  edges  on  the  thoracic  segments,  deepening  to  almost  Inky  blackness  (when  most 
Intense;  on  the  hinder  abdominal  segments,  and  throughout  intensified  at  the  extremity 
of  the  segments;  second,  a  suprastigmatal  series  of  large,  roundish,  fuscous  spots  of 
greater  or  less  depth  of  color  jnst  In  front  of  the  middle  of  each  segment,  tending  to 
become  oblique  patches,  whose  hinder  edge  passes  just  over  the  spiracles;  third,  a  nar- 
row, pale,  sinuous  lateral  stripe  on  the  abdominal  segments,  consisting  of  a  single  arch 
to  each  segment,  margined  below  and  above  with  dark  ollvaceons  brown,  broadest  and 
more  uniform  but  only  conspicuous  on  the  posterior  half  of  each  segment  below, 
almost  entirely  rcdnced  to  a  still  deeper  spot  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  segment 
above ;  the  whole  faintly  traceable  on  the  thoracic  segments ;  fourth,  of  a  fuscous  edging 
of  the  substlgmatal  fold;  fifth,  a  narrow  fuscous  ventral  stripe,  most  distinct  on  the 
apodous  segments ;  and  sixth,  a  fuscouB  lateroventral  spot  near  the  anterior  edge  of  all 
the  segments.  Caudal  horns  almost  wholly  sordid  white,  infuscated  along  the  median 
line  above.  Legs  pale  greenish ;  claws  testaceous ;  prologs  color  of  body ;  circlet  of 
hooks  roseate  testaceous ;  spiracles  black  encircled  with  pallid.  In  some  specimens, 
the  markings  and  especially  all  but  the  dorsal  stripe  are  very  much  subdued,  and  the 
greenish  tone  of  the  whole  Is  then  more  distinct;  but  In  all,  the  thoracic  segments  are 
more  or  less  griseous  and  with  small  sign  of  the  markings.  Length,  21  mm. ;  breadth 
of  head,  2.6  mm. ;  of  neck,  1.5  mm. ;  of  third  abdominal  segment,  3.75  mm. ;  length  of 
caudal  horns,  .8  mm. 

Chrysalis  (83:  28).  Brownish  pallid,  heavily  flecked  with  griseous,  especially  on 
the  apical  half  of  the  abdomen,  the  head,  and  the  visible  parts  of  the  hind  wings; 
more  than  usually  pallid  on  the  first  three  (dorsal)  abdominal  segments ;  all  the  carlnae, 
of  head,  wings,  meso thorax  and  abdomen,  white ;  wing- veins  pallid ;  cremaster  griseons 
on  the  sides,  castaneous  at  tip,  the  hooks  castaneous ;  spiracles  luteo-f uscous,  with 
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pallid  lips  and  a  griseous  areola.  Posterior  edge  of  the  dorsum  of  the  rtrst  live  abdominal 
segments  notched  in  the  middle.    Length.  10.5  mm. ;  height,  5  mm. ;  width,  5  mm. 

Distribution  (18:8).  Tins  insect  appears  to  be  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  United  States  cast  of  the  great  plains,  and  nearly  every- 
where is  spoken  of  as  abundant.  It  occurs  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
even  to  southern  Florida  where,  at  Haulover,  Mr.  Schwarz  hu  taken  it ; 
on  the  Gulf  side  Dr.  Chapman  finds  it  plentiful  at  Apalachicola,  Gosse 
records  it  from  Alabama,  and  Streckcr  from  Texas  ;  it  is  profusely  abundant 
in  Iowa  (Allen,  Austin,  Oshorn,  Putnam),  occurs  also  rarely  in  eastern 
Kansas  (Snow),  is  reported  from  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.  (Carpenter)  and 
is  common  in  Wisconsin  (Hoy).  Mr.  Harrington  says  it  is  not  common 
in  southern  Michigan,  but  Mr.  Saunders  finds  it  plentiful  in  Ontario,  where 
Lowe  reports  it  in  Essex  Co.  It  occurs  elsewhere  north  of  our  border 
in  Quebec  (Fyles),  Montreal  (Caulfield),  Ottawa,  common  (Billings, 
Fletcher),  and  at  Sudbury,  north  of  Georgian  Bay  (Fletcher). 

In  New  England  it  is  found  in  all  the  southern  and  middle  portions,  but 
is  absent  from  or  rare  in  the  northern.  The  most  northern  jwints  known 
to  me  arc  Walpolc  (Smith),  Plymouth,  common  (Scudder)  and  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H.  (Whitney);  Norway,  Me.,  where  Mr.  Smith  found  it  in 
abundance,  Brunswick  (Packard)  and  Portland,  Me.  (Lyman).  It  does 
not  occur  in  the  White  Mountains,  although  Hill  records  it  from  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  but  probably  will  be  found  close  to  their  southern  boundaries, 
and  quite  as  far  north  in  Vermont.  In  the  southern  part  of  New  England 
it  is  exceedingly  abundant. 

Haunts.  The  butterflies  of  this  species  frequent  tall  thickets  and 
groves,  the  bonier  of  open  woods  and  partially  shaded  forest  roads.  Mr. 
Saunders  says  :  (Can.  ent.,  ii :  139)  "they  delight  in  the  sunny  openings 
found  ofttiincs  in  partially  cleared  woods,  also  in  wooded  lanes  and  roads 
and  the  sunny  edges  of  the  forest,  where  by  their  peculiar  jumping  flight 
they  may  be  readily  recognized,  sometimes  singly,  at  other  times  sporting 
in  twos  and  threes"  ;  to  us,  however,  they  seem  usually  to  prefer  more  shade 
than  this  extract  would  seem  to  imply. 

Opposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  blades  of  grass,  living  or 
dead.  Observation  has  been  made  only  upon  imprisoned  females.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Edwards  found  them  "laid  upon  the  grass,  or  dropped  loosely 
upon  the  sod  or  the  earth."  Of  fourteen  laid  for  me  by  one  individual,  only 
five  were  laid  on  living  blades,  the  remainder  upon  dead  blades  close  to  the 
"round.  Those  upon  the  living  blades  were  all  laid  on  the  under  surface, 
whether  prominent  as  everywhere  excepting  near  the  tip,  or  flat  as  near 
the  tip.  They  are  slightly  attached  at  indifferent  heights  from  the  ground, 
the  smaller  blades  of  grass  being  apparently  preferred.  The  duration  of 
the  egg  state  is  about  thirteen  days  in  the  north,  only  eight  days  in  West 
Virginia. 
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Food  plant.  The  caterpillar,  which  has  never  been  obtained  in  the 
open  field,  feeds  freely  ujwn  any  ordinary  grass.  It  is  figured  by  Abbot 
upon  Xyris  torta.  Some  eggs  were  once  laid  for  me  on  the  under  side  of 
leaves  of  clover. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  early 
stages  of  this  insect  was  through  the  late  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague,  who,  like 
Mr.  Saunders,  whose  experience  is  related  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  caterpillar  only  up  to  the  time  of  hibernation. 
His  observations  show  that  while  young  they  eat  only  the  edges  of  blades 
of  grass  and  move  about  but  little,  a  character  which  seems  universal 
among  the  Satyrinae  ;  when  larger  they  frequently  bite  ofF  whole  blades  of 
grass  above  themselves  and  devour  the  end  of  the  standing  blade  ;  marks 
of  their  feeding  are  seen  in  the  scattered  tips  lying  on  the  ground  ;  they 
feed  only  by  night,  lying  concealed  by  day  among  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
sometimes  on  dead  sticks,  which  they  much  resemble  ;  they  are  shy,  usually 
dropping  to  the  ground  at  the  least  disturbance  ;  their  movements  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Geometrids ;  they  eat  meagrely  and  therefore 
grow  slowly,  only  attaining  the  length  of  half  an  inch  before  cold  weather, 
when  they  seek  a  hiding  place  and  sleep  through  the  long  winter. 

Since  then,  I  have  repeatedly  reared  the  insect,  and  have  sometimes 

succeeded  in  carrying  it  through  the  winter.    So,  too,  has  Mr.  Edwards. 

He  writes  (Can.  ent.,  10 :  107)  : 

The  earlier  stages  were  rapidly  passed,  bat  the  last  were  very  much  prolonged. 
When  about  to  moult  the  larvae  remained  for  three  or  four  days  before  this  event 
motionless,  and  as  manv  after,  and  there  were  periods  of  several  days  between  the 
moults  when  they  rested  and  took  no  fowl.  .  .  .  The  larva  Is  sluggish  at  all  times,  moves 
very  little  and  with  great  deliberation.  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  third  moult,  the  larvae  all 
ceased  feeding,  and  some  appeared  to  be  in  profound  lethargy ;  but  others,  after  rest- 
ing for  several  days,  would  arouse  and  eat  a  little,  then  sleep  again ;  but  every  one,  not- 
withstanding the  lethargic  condition,  was  found  to  have  changed  its  position  several 

My  experience  has  varied  slightly  from  this,  for  I  have  found  the  cater- 
pillar sluggish  at  all  times,  and  whUe  the  first  moult  was  passed  in  West 
Virginia  in  a  week,  this  stage  lasted  more  than  two  weeks  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  three  weeks  thereafter  the  third  moult  was  passed ;  the  fourth 
stage,  however,  is  always  very  much  prolonged,  being  generally  fully 
three  weeks  in  duration.  During  the  first  and  second  stage  it  feeds  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  resting  after  feeding  wherever  it  happens  to  be,  ex- 
tending its  body  along  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  with  the  head 
uppermost,  sometimes  downward,  and  when  feeding  nibbles  only  the  edges 
of  the  grass,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Sprague.  Its  movements  are  astonish- 
ingly slow,  almost  as  difficult  to  see  as  the  motion  of  the  minute  hand  of  a 
clock.  After  the  second  stage  is  passed  it  feeds  only  by  night,  and  rests 
only  on  the  stems  and  not  on  the  blades,  retiring  generally  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  stalk,  and  pushing  its  way  headforemost  as  far  as  it  can  go  down  to  the 
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base  of  one  of  the  blades,  turning  back  to  feed  again  toward  sundown.  In 
resting,  the  caudal  horns  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  are  a  trifle  raised. 

One  which  was  overtaken  by  winter,  after  it  ceased  to  eat  wandered 
slowly  for  several  weeks — though  remaining  motionless  most  of  the  time — 
in  the  search  for  a  suitable  place  to  hibernate ;  Anally  about  November  7  it 
took  a  position  near  the  base  of  a  bundle  of  leaf-stalks  where  a  dead  blade 
from  another  cluster  overhung  it,  spun  a  single  thread  across  to  unite  the 
two,  and  stationed  itself  head  upward  for  the  winter.  Another  took  up 
its  station  on  the  base  of  a  blade  of  grass  about  October  20  and  remained 
here,  in  the  living  room  of  a  house  until  January  2<>,  when  it  aroused  and 
began  regularly  to  cat  by  night,  and  to  hide,  as  above  described,  by  day. 

Pupation.  The  caterpillar  spins  a  web  on  a  blade  of  grass  just  where 
it  has  been  feeding  or  without  wandering  far,  hangs  in  a  very  strongly 
curved  position  for  three  days  before  casting  the  larval  skin,  and  then  hangs 
as  a  chrysalis  for  about  sixteen  days  in  the  north,  eleven  in  the  south. 

Life  history.  There  is  only  one  brood  annually.  The  butterfly  appears 
in  the  extreme  south  of  New  England  about  the  20th  of  May ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  usually  at  the  close  of  the  month  or  the  very  first  of 
June;  it  remains  common  throughout  June,  seldom  much  longer,  but 
occasional  specimens  may  be  taken  far  into  July  ;  and  I  once  captured  a 
specimen  in  Waltham  on  August  3.  Mr.  Saunders  states  that  in  Ontario 
it  usually  appears  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  June,  though  sometimes  as 
early  as  the  1st.  Its  ordinary  appearance  can  hardly  be  delayed  until  the 
second  week  of  June,  but  it  may  be  that  it  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
season,  for  Dr.  Packard  writes  that  it  appeared  one  year  at  Brunswick, 
Me.,  as  late  as  the  23d  of  June.  In  the  extreme  southern  states  it  makes 
its  appearance  the  last  week  of  March,  and  continues  through  April  into 
May  (Chapman)  ;  Mr.  Schwarz  took  it  at  Haulover,  Fla.,  on  March  IB. 

The  above  account  is  substantially  as  I  wrote  it  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
there  would  be  apparently  no  occasion  to  change  it  now  for  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  ;  but  elsewhere,  both  north  and  south,  fresh  specimens  have  been 
taken  much  later  in  the  season.  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague,  in  particular,  writes 
me  of  his  experience  in  188.r),  and  he  has  observed  similar  occurrences  in 
other  seasons,  that  in  eastern  Massachusetts  "very  few  good  specimens 
were  met  with  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  by  July  1,  they  had  altogether 
disappeared  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  dilapidated  one  here  and 
there";  while  "in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  (in  central 
Massachusetts)  fresh  specimens  of  the  male  were  taken  sparingly  from 
July  6-10,"  not  accompanied  by  a  single  female  nor  by  any  worn  speci- 
mens, and  for  the  next  three  days  several  more  good  and  fair  specimens  of 
both  sexes  but  none  poor.  Later  than  this,  in  other  years,  faded  specimens 
were  taken  in  the  same  region  until  after  August  1 .  Captain  Geddes  also 
reports  taking  the  species  in  Canada  in  September,  and  Mr.  Edwards  says 
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that  "fresh  butterflies" ...  are  flying  here  [W.  Va.]  in  the  fall."  He  also 
reared  one  to  imago  from  eggs  of  the  same  year,  and  I  have  done  the 
same  in  Cambridge,  though  in  my  case  it  was  in  the  house  and  the 
caterpillar  did  not  change  to  chrysalis  until  October  13. 

The  caterpillar  is,  however,  so  very  sluggish  in  its  movements  and, 
under  favorable  environment,  plenty  of  food  and  protection  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  takes  so  long  to  undergo  its  changes  (normally 
hibernating  in  New  England,  to  judge  from  the  experience  in  several 
seasons,  in  the  last  larval  stage),  that  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  the 
fresh  July  butterflies  noted  by  Mr.  Sprague  could  have  come  from  eggs  of 
the  same  season.  The  insect  must  be  single  brooded.  It  seems  rather 
more  probable  that  some  caterpillnrs  overtaken  by  the  cold  season  in 
their  penultimate  or  even  a  preceding  stage,  reached  their  development  at 
a  correspondingly  later  period  the  following  year ;  but  why  these  should 
appear  after  their  more  steady  companions  had  had  their  season  and  disap- 
peared is  a  question  to  be  solved,  and  the  species  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
experimental  study  before  this  can  be  determined.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  July  brood  were  an  accidental  offshoot  trying  to  perpetuate  itself,  and 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case  breeding  in  and  in,  and  taking  like  the  alter- 
nate brood  an  entire  year  for  the  completion  of  its  cycle. 

The  normal  continuance  of  the  species  in  New  England  after  the  flight 
of  the  May-June  butterflies  is  ns  follows  :  the  butterfly  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
latter  half  of  June,  all  that  I  have  seen  between  June  20  and  25,  and  they 
hatch  as  above  stated  in  about  13  days.  The  caterpillar  grows  slowly 
to  at  least  its  penultimate  stage  and  often  nearly  to  maturity  before  hiberna- 
ting, feeds  more  or  less  in  early  spring  and  changes  to  chrysalis  in  May, 
when  the  butterflies  appear  again. 

Flight  and  posture.  This  shade-loving  butterfly  has  a  dancing  flight, 
skipping  here  and  there  with  wireless  grace  and  ceaseless  movement  about 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  disappearing  among  the  foliage  and 
anon  reappearing,  so  that  one  loves  to  stand  in  the  quiet  wood,  watch  its 
fanciful  movements,  nnd  dream  that  fairies  float  on  butterfly  wings. 

Eurytus  walks,  as  it  flies,  by  a  succession  of  spasmodic  little  starts. 
When  at  rest  upon  a  horizontal  surface  the  body  is  elevated  anteriorly  at 
an  angle  of  about  25°  and  the  wings  are  closed  back  to  back,  so  that  the 
inner  margin  of  the  fore  wing  just  reaches  the  upper  submarginal  spot  on  the 
superior  surface  of  the  hind  wing.  The  antennae  spread  at  an  angle  of 
80°  and  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  25°  with  the  body ;  they  are  not 
straight,  but  curved  at  the  base  a  little  upward  and  forward,  and  at  the  tip 
about  as  much  downward  and  forward  and  also  very  slightly  outward ;  the 
position  of  the  antennae  is  the  same  during  motion. 

Desiderata  By  far  the  most  important  point  for  study  in  the  history 
of  this  butterfly,  all  of  whose  stages  are  known,  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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the  appearance  in  certain  placet*  of  a  late  brood  of  butterflies.  This  brood 
is  always  scanty  in  numbers  (while  the  June  brood  is  abundant)  but 
whether  it  is  confined  to  special  places  or  not,  whether  it  is  a  regularly  re- 
curring or  n  chance  phenomenon  is  unknown.  Watching  the  behavior  of 
considerable  numbers  of  caterpillars — in  this  species  a  tedious  undertaking — 
and  perhaps  experimenting  on  them  under  various  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able conditions  ;  and  particularly  observing  the  variations  in  their  condi- 
tion at  the  approach  of  winter  may  perhaps  be  the  best  means  of  attacking 
the  problem.  But  those  who  live  in  southern  localities,  where,  in  Mr. 
Edwards'  opinion,  the  species  is  double  brooded,  may  perhaps  be  in  the 
best  position  to  experiment.  The  northern  distribution  of  the  species  in 
New  England  requires  to  be  determined,  and  no  parasites  arc  known. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS.— VISSIA  EURYTU8. 


General. 

PI.  18, 11)?.  8.  Distribution  in  North  America. 

Eva. 

pi  .  64.  fig.  5.  Plata, 

11.   Part  of  surface  greatly  enlarged. 
Caterpillar. 
PI.  70,  fig.  4.   Caterpillar  at  birth. 
74:3,6,10.  Full  grown  caterpillar. 

13.  Penultimate  stage  of  caterpillar. 

14.  Full  grown  caterpillar  enlarged. 

78  :  25-29.  Front  view  of  head  In  stages  i-v. 
86:  40.  Dermal  appendage  of  caterpillar, 
first  stage. 

42.   The  same,  second  stage. 


Chrysalig. 
n.  S3,  fig.  28.    Side  view. 

Imago. 

fl  1,  lig.  8.   Male,  both  surfaces. 
1 1 :  G    Both  surfaces. 
33 :  6,  7.    Male  alHlominal  appendages. 
38:3.  Neuratioii. 
4*3:4.  Androconlum. 
61:8.    Side  view  of  head  and  appendages 
enlarged,  with  details  of  leg  structure. 
61 : 3.   Neuratlon,  front  wing  of  male. 
4.   The  same  of  female. 

11.    Front  view  of  bead,  denuded. 

27.   Papilla  of  tongue. 


SUBFAMILY  NYMPH ALINAE. 


Nymphalluae  Bates ;  Xymphalcs  Fahr. ;  Nym- 
phalides  +  Peridromiiles  +  Blblides  Bolsd. ; 
Nyniphalites-f  ArgynnUes+lVrldromlUia  -f 
Biblites  Blaneh.-Bnille ;  Nymphalidae  4- 
Pcrldromidac  Doubl. ;  Nymphalides  Herr.- 
Sch. ;  Nymphalidae  +  Ageronldae  +  Eurytc- 
lldac  Doubl.-Wcstw.;  Nymphallna  +  Eury- 


telina  4-  Elymullna  +  Bllna    Herr.-Sch . ; 

Nymphallnae  +  Elymniinae  Kirb. 
Najades  +  Dryades  +  Hamadryades  Borkh.  ; 

Najades  Scudd. 
Comities  (pars)  +  Nobiles  Hcrbst. 
Splnigerl  Newm. 


Their  wings  with  azure,  green,  and  purple  glossed, 
Studded  with  coloured  eyes,  with  gems  embossed, 
Inlaid  with  nearl,  and  marked  with  various  stains 
Of  lively  crfinsou  through  their  dusky  veins. 

Mas.  Babbauld. 

Chani|rftrcs  dlvlniUSs 
Fauncs,  Dryades,  sortez 
De  vos  patsibles  rctraites. 

Molieke. 

Imago.  Butterflies  usually  of  medium  or  large  size.  Head  quite  variable  in  size. 
Front  generally  moderately  tumid,  more  or  less  protuberant  beneath.  Antennae  in- 
serted In  distinct  pits,  l>etween  which  the  union  of  front  and  vertex  is  almost  always 
lower  than  the  neighboring  parts;  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  Joints,  moderately 
slender,  straight,  scaled,  considerably  longer  than,  sometimes  nearly  twice  as  long  as. 
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the  abdomen,  the  club  distinct,  usually  pretty  long  and  not  very  broad;  palpi  rather 
stout,  tufted  pretty  heavily  with  scales  and  hairs. 

Thorax  usually  pretty  stout,  not  compressed,  the  upper  surface  well  rounded,  not 
greatly  elevated :  anterior  sides  of  inesoscutcllum  slightly  hollowed,  together  form- 
ing a  right  angle;  posterior  border  bluntly  angulated  ata  little  more  than  a  right  angle; 
metaseutellum  very  inconspicuous,  formed  of  a  trianglar  piece  facing  posteriorly,  the 
apex  only  appearing  above  and  rounded;  mctascuta  well  developed,  moderately  tumid. 

Fore  wings  usually  produced  to  a  considerable  degree  at  the  apex  and  generally 
more  or  less  emarginate  along  the  middle  of  the  outer  bonier;  seldom  pointed  at  the 
tip.  sometimes  angulated.  Costal  nervure  usually  terminating  about  half  way  between 
the  tip  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  border;  two  superior  subcostal  uervules  usually 
emitted  before  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  other  two  subsequently;  llrst  inferior  subcostal 
nervule  arising  very  close  to  the  principal  vein  ;  the  second  at  a  variable  distance  below 
this,  from  the  branch  which  helps  to  close  the  cell;  discoidal  cell  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  wing,  sometimes  open, bat  usually  closed  above  by  strong,  below  by  slen- 
der veins;  median  uervules  equidistant,  the  tlrst  arising  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
cell,  the  last  curving  toward  the  subcostal  nervure;  internal  nervure  wanting. 

Hind  wings  rounded  or  angulated.  the  outer  bonier  often  crenulate  or  tailed ;  Inner 
bonier  always  affording  a  gutter  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen.  Costal  nervure  ter- 
minating at  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the  wing ;  lower  subcostal  nervule  curving  at 
base  toward  the  median ;  discoidal  cell  either  entirely  open,  or  closed  by  a  delicate  vein, 
uniting  the  basal  curving  portion  of  the  last  subcostal  nervule  to  the  origin  of  the  middle 
median  nervule,  directed  outward  from  the  suixostal  towanl  the  median  nervure;  the 
base  of  the  last  median  nervule  curving  toward  the  subcostal  beyond  the  cell;  sub- 
median  nervure  terminating  at  the  anal  angle;  internal  nervure  terminating  near  the 
middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  bonier. 

Forelegs  greatly  atrophied  in  the  male,  less  so  In  the  female;  In  the  former  the 
tard  consist  of  a  nearly  or  quite  undivided  joint,  unarmed,  although  sometimes  ter- 
minated by  a  single  conical  projection  having  the  semblance  of  a  spine,  but  In  reality 
forming  a  joint;  in  the  female,  composed  of  live  joints,  all  but  the  hist  furnished  at 
the  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  short  spurs;  claws  of  moderate  site,  falcate;  parony- 
chia and  pul villus  usually  present. 

Male  abdominal  appendages  much  stouter  than  in  the  Satyrinae ;  upper  organ  of  vari- 
able size,  never  provided  with  lateral  appeudages.  the  hook  ami  centrum  generally  of 
equal  length.  Clasps  large,  broad  and  tumid,  seldom  tapering  much  apically,  furnished 
with  an  upper  apical  or  basal  process,  emitted  from  the  edge  or  the  outer  surface,  and 
often  with  an  upwanl  directed,  free  or  attached  linger  on  the  inner  side  of  the  clasp. 

Egg.  Hither  subglobular  and  then  reticulate  and  filamentous;  or  barrel-shaped,  dis- 
tinctly higher  than  broad  and  then  vertically  ribbed,  the  ribs  usually  higher  near  the 
summit  than  on  the  sides,  and  sometimes  contined  to  the  upper  half.  There  seem 
to  be  no  character-  here  not  shared  with  other  subfamilies  of  Nymphalldae. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Usually  furnished  with  long  hairs  arising  singly  from  % 
moderate  number  of  warts,  distributed  over  the  body  In  regular,  longitudinal  rows, 
tint  sometimes  with  very  short  hairs  arising  from  very  frequent,  regularly  distributed 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  furnished  with  long  hairs  arising  from  scattered  warts, 
or  with  elongated  spinifomi  tubercles.  Body  nearly  cylindrical,  rarely  not  distinctly 
moniliform.  equal  or  tapering  behind,  or  sometimes  in  front;  or  if  swollen  unusually 
in  any  part,  such  prominence  is  restricted  to  single  segments  and  is  never  massed  in 
two  or  more  adjoining  segments.  Hotly  either  (Infrequently)  pilose  or  armed  above 
the  spiracles  with  from  three  to  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  spines  or  conspicuous 
tubercles,  and  i>elow  the  spiracles  with  one  or  two  additional  rows  on  either  side;  ter- 
minal segment  occasionally  bllld.  but  usually  with  a  large,  but  not  greatly  elevated 
posterior  median  tuberosity.  Body  either  striped  longitudinally,  or  with  slender 
transverse  bands  at  the  extremities  of  the  segments,  or  blotched  with  small,  generally 
irregular  markings,  having  a  tendency  to  a  linear  longitudinal  arrangement. 
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Chrysalis.  Head  more  or  less  prominent,  usually  bind  In  front.  Thorax  large, 
angulated  at  the  bane  of  the  upper  wings  and  with  one  or  more  prominence*  upon  the 
mcsothorax ;  the  inedlo-dorsal  line  always  more  or  less  prominent  near  the  middle  of 
the  mesothorax ;  posterior  and  superior  margin  of  the  wings  prominent  or  consider- 
ably thickened,  the  lower  surface  nearly  straight,  with  a  very  broad  and  regular 
longitudinal  curve.  Abdomen  tapering  pretty  regularly  and  generally  about  uniformly 
toward  the  tip;  broadest  at  and  about  the  third  segment,  so  that  the  border  of  the 
wings  is  raised  more  opposite  this  point  and  a  broad,  and  deep  or  shallow  curve  fol- 
lows their  course  to  the  base;  furnished,  particularly  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  prominences,  cither  placed  singly  or  In  longitudinal  series; 
cremaster  usually  rather  long,  at  least  equal  to  one  of  the  abdominal  segments,  broad 
at  base  and  tapering  (excepting  in  Chlorippe). 

This  is  the  most  extensive  subfamily  of  butterflies  and  embraces  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  forms  in  every  stage  of  its  existence.  With  compara- 
tively slight  variation  in  the  neuration  of  the  wings,  their  outline  and  orna- 
mentation present  such  wide  diversities  as  to  render  any  single  description 
impossible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  earlier  stages  ;  and  yet  the  as- 
semblage united  under  this  name  is  unquestionably  natural  and  ordinarily 
accepted,  excepting  that  portions  are  often  split  off  from  the  main  body 
by  different  naturalists. 

The  flight  of  the  butterflies  is  usually  strong  and  as  a  rule  they  love  the 
sun  and  are  seen  most  abundantly  at  midday.  Fulvous  and  deep  brown 
arc  the  prevailing  shades  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  at  least  in 
species  from  the  temperate  zones.  Thwaites,  speaking  of  the  Indian 
species,  says  (Moore,  Lep.  Ceylon,  i:  2G-27)  : 

The  strength  and  Arm  texture  of  the  wings  of  the  butterflies  of  this  subfamily 
enable  them  to  keep  up  an  unceasing  activity  during  the  bright  hours  of  the  day. 
They  seem  to  delight  In  displaying  their  exquisite  beauty  to  the  sun,  coquetting  with 
him  untiringly  while  his  face  shines  ardently  upon  them.  Their  flight,  though  so 
powerful,  is  not  observed  to  sustain  these  charming  Insects  In  ono  uniform  direction, 
like  the  Euploca's,  but  serves  rather  to  enable  them,  when  rambling  In  their  frolic,  to 
make  wide  sweeps  within  no  very  extensive  area. 

The  insect  usually  passes  the  winter  as  a  caterpillar  or  an  imago,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  is  perhaps  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  chrysalis  ;  in  no 
known  instance  does  the  egg  hibernate.  The  larvae  all  feed  on  angio- 
spermous  exogens  but  their  habits  differ  widely.  The  following  account  of 
the  pupation  is  given  by  Harris  (Inj.  ins.  veg. )  : 

Having  finished  eating,  the  caterpillar  wauders  about  till  It  has  discovered  a  suita- 
ble situation  in  which  to  pass  throngh  its  transformations.  This  may  be  the  underside 
of  a  branch  or  of  a  leaf,  or  any  other  horizontal  object  beneath  which  it  can  find  suf- 
ficient room  for  Its  future  operations.  Here  it  spins  a  web  or  tuft  of  silk,  fastening 
it  securely  to  the  surface  beneath  which  it  Is  resting,  entangles  the  hooks  of  Its 
hindmost  feet  among  the  threads,  and  then  contracts  Its  body  and  lets  Itself  drop  so 
as  to  hang  suspended  by  the  hind  feet  alone,  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  being 
curved  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  After  some  hours,  the  skin  over  the  bent  part 
of  the  body  Is  rent,  the  fore  part  of  the  chrysalis  protrudes  from  the  fissure,  and  by 
a  wriggling  kind  of  motion,  the  caterpillar-skin  is  stripped  backward  till  only  the 
extremity  of  the  chrysalis  remains  attached  to  It.  The  chrysalis  has  now  to  release 
Itself  entirely  from  the  caterpillar-skin,  which  Is  gathered  in  folds  around  Its  tail,  and 


to  make  itself  fast  to  the  silken  tuft  by  the  minute  hooks  with  which  the  hinder 
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extremity  I*  provided.  Xot  having  the  assistance  of  a  transverse  loop  to  Mipport  Its 
body  while  it  disengages  its  tail,  the  attempt  would  seem  perilous  in  the  extreme,  if 
not  impossible.  Without  having  witnessed  the  operation,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
insect  would  Inevitably  fall,  while  endeavoring  to  accomplish  its  object.  But.  although 
unprovided  with  ordinary  limbs,  it  is  not  left  without  the  means  to  extricate  Itself 
from  Its  present  difficulty.  The  hinder  and  tapering  part  of  the  chrysalis  consists  of 
several  rings  or  segments,  so  joined  together  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  from  side  to 
side  upon  each  other;  ami  these  supply  to  it  the  place  of  hands.  By  bending  together 
two  of  these  rings  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  chrysalis  seizes,  in  the  crevice 
lictwecn  them,  a  portion  of  the  empty  caterpillar  skin,  and  clings  to  It  so  as  to  sup- 
port Itself  while  It  withdraws  its  tall  from  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  It  is  now 
wholly  out  of  the  skin,  to  which  it  hangs  suspended  by  nipping  together  the  rings 
of  its  body;  but,  as  the  chrysalis  is  much  shorter  than  the  caterpillar,  it  is  yet  at  some 
distance  from  the  tuft  of  silk,  to  which  it  must  climb  before  it  can  tlx  in  it  the  hooks 
of  its  hinder  extremity.  To  do  this,  it  extends  the  rings  of  Its  body  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  then,  banding  together  two  of  them  above  those  by  which  it  is  suspended, 
it  catches  hold  of  the  skin  higher  up,  at  the  same  time  letting  go  below,  and,  by 
repeating  this  process  with  different  rings  iu  succession.  It  at  length  reaches  the  tuft 
of  silk.eutangles  its  hooks  among  the  threads,  and  then  hangs  suspended  without  fur- 
ther risk  of  falling.  It  next  contrives  to  dislodge  the  cast  caterpillar-skin  by  whirl- 
ing Itself  around  repeatedly,  till  the  old  skin  is  Anally  loosened  from  Its  attachment 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  operation,  difficult  as  It  may  seem,  Is  per- 
formed in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  anil  rarely  does  the  insect  fail  to  accom- 
plish it  successfully  and  safely. 

The  butterflies  of  this  subfamily  are  only  less  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe  than  the  Satyrinac.  .Some  occur  even  in  the  arctic  regions,  though 
the  proper  metropolis  of  this  and  indeed  every  subfamily  is  found  in  the 
tropics.  The  New  World  is  perhaps  richer  than  the  Old  in  species  of  this 
group.  Out  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  described  forms,  only  six  or 
seven  are  common  to  both  hemispheres,  and  most  of  these  belong  to  the 
arctic  regions.  The  subfamily  usually  bears  the  same  numerical  ratio  to 
the  whole  butterfly  fauna  in  the  temperate  zone  as  in  the  whole  world  ;  but 
in  the  north  temperate  zone  of  the  Old  World  the  Satyrinae  as  well  as  the 
Lycaeninae  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  to  overshadow  even  this  exten- 
sive group. 

Mr.  Bates,  in  his  essay  on  the  N'ymphalinae  of  the  Amazons  (Journ. 
ent.,  1864,  175-212)  offers  some  interesting  considerations  upon  their 
position  and  relations.  We  cannot  always  agree  with  him,  and  especially 
in  his  depreciation  of  the  value  of  characters  drawn  from  the  metamor- 
phoses of  these  insects,  but  we  take  pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following 
general  remarks  on  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  Amazonian  species  : 

The  early  states  of  the  Insects  are  much  dlversltlcd,  and  it  Is  the  same  with  their 
haunts  and  modes  of  flight.  A  certaiu  number  of  genera,  belonging  more  es|>ecially  to 
the  Argynnis  and  Vanessa  groups,  such  as  Colaenis,  Agraulis,  Euptoleta,  Melitaea, 
Anartia  and  .Innonia,  are  seen  only  iu  open,  sunny  places,  such  as  weedy  plantations 
and  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  villages,  or  the  borders  of  woods.  These  arc  never 
found  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  and  the  food-plants  of  their  larvae  are  such  as 
grow  only  in  open  semicultivated  places.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  only  Amazonian  genera  which  arc  closely  related  to  the  Argyuues  and  Vanessae  of 
onr  own  country  are  such  as  Inhabit  a  sort  of  localities  that  both  regions  afford,  and 
not  the  great  tropical  forest  which  harbours  the  peculiar  forms  of  South  America.  The 
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Melitaeac  of  the  Amazons  are  very  small  ami  plainly  marked ;  Indeed  they  cannot  be 
compared  for  size  and  beauty  of  form  and  marking  with  our  English  athaliaor  dnxia, 
and,  like  these  northern  species,  they  frequent  weedy  and  flowery  places  on  the 
borders  of  woods,  flying  low,  and  having  somewhat  of  the  floating  motion  In  their  flight : 
unlike  the  Insects  of  the  Vanessa  gronp,  one  only  of  which  (.Tunonia  lavlnia)  Is  found 
In  the  Amazons  region;  for  these  are  Irregular  In  the  motions  of  their  wings,  and 
settle  frequently.  Euptoieta  hegesia,  the  only  butterfly  of  the  Amazons  region  that 
has  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Argynnes  of  Europe,  Inhabits  the  undulating  meadow- 
districts  of  the  country  which  lie  near  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  conrse  of  the 
river,  and  is  never  seen  In  the  true  forest-districts.  This  species,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  Argynnis  lathonia,  flies  about  the  lower  herbage  and  flowering  bushes  In  the 
same  way  as  our  British  Argynnes.  There  are  two  other  Amazonian  genera,  Anartia 
and  Llbythina,  which  accompany  the  Argynnitae  and  Vauessitae  in  their  grassy 
haunts;  but  these  generally  prefer  the  marshy  meadows  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  rest  of  the  Amazonian  Kymphalinac  are  denizens  of  the  great  forest,  aud  nearly 
all  of  the  genera,  as  before  remarked,  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America;  being  creatures 
of  the  humid  and  luxuriant  sylvan  domain  which  spreads  over  all  the  river-valleys, 
and  extends  in  most  parts  of  the  region  far  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  skirting 
everywhere  the  margins  of  rivulets  and  torrents.  One  only  of  these  genera  is  found  In 
Europe,  namely,  Apatura,  twospecies  of  which,  inferior  to  our  purple  Emperor  in  size 
and  beauty,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  If  we  except  the  genus  Eresi  a,  the  species 
of  which  are  no  other  than  Melitacae,  with  wings  lengthened  after  the  manner  of  their 
inseparable  companions,  the  Heliconii,  and  which  hover  about  low  shrubs  in  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  the  remainder  of  the  Nymphalinac,  exclusive  of  the  Morphitae,  may  be 
classed,  as  respects  their  habits,  Into  live  groups.  The  llrst  comprises  a  series  of 
genera  anil  species  which  resemble  our  Apatura  iris  in  manners  and  style  of  flight. 
These  live  in  the  crowns  of  the  forest-trees,  and  descend  only  to  the  ground  in  sunny 
places  to  suck  the  moisture  from  mud,  moist  sand,  or  ordure  on  the  forest-pathways, 
or  the  margins  of  pools  and  streams.  But  it  is  the  males  almost  exclusively  that  have 
this  latter  habit,  the  females  remaining  In  the  forest,  where  their  mates  join  them, 
after  their  summer  day's  separation,  in  the  afternoons  when  the  sun  is  getting  low. 
The  males  in  very  many  of  these  species  are  much  more  brightly  coloured  than  the 
females,  and  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous.  In  some  places,  during  the  tine 
season  (August  to  October),  they  assemble  by  hundreds,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
species  together,  of  the  most  varied  shapes  and  colours,  to  sport  about  In  muddy 
places  exposed  to  the  morning  sun.  Catagrammae  and  Callttheae,  with  liveries  of  vel- 
vety crimson  aud  black,  or  sapphire  and  orange;  Eunicao,  with  purple  hues  glancing  in 
the  sunlight  as  they  fly ;  swallow-tailed  Tlmetcs  of  many  species ;  silky-green  Eubages ; 
blue,  white,  and  black  Megistanes,  tailed  like  the  Charnxes  jasius  of  Europe,  and  many 
other  kinds  less  conspicuous  in  colour  and  form,  are  all  seen  together,  either  settled  on 
the  ground  or  swiftly  flying  to  and  fro  above  it.  If  the  day  becomes  cloudy  or  windy, 
the  sensitive  creatures  gradually  betake  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Warm,  calm,  gleamy  weather  seems  the  most  favourable  to  their  appearance 
in  the  open  places,  a  few  females  sometimes  venturing  from  the  forest  at  these  times 
to  join  the  company. 

The  second  group  Is  formed  by  such  species  as,  having  similar  habits  to  those  of  the 
llrst  group,  never,  or  very  seldom,  leave  the  forest.  Most  of  the  richly  coloured  Epi- 
caliae  belong  to  this  category,  and  also  the  Temenes  and  others.  These  have,  like 
many  of  the  preceding,  a  rapid  and  Irregular  flight,  the  males  settling  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  time  on  foliage  where  a  ray  of  sunlight  pierces  the  shades.  The  third 
group  consists  of  species  allied  to  the  Limenites  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Heteroeliroae, 
many  kinds  of  Eubagis,  the  l'yrrhogyrae,  and  others,  all  of  which  fly  about  the  lower 
trees  In  thinned  parts  of  the  forest,  and  have  a  floating,  partly  horizontal,  and  wheel- 
ing flight.  If  they  are  disturbed  when  settled  on  a  leaf  near  the  ground,  they 
w  heel  round  in  flying  oil' and  settle  on  a  higher  place,  and  so  on,  untO  they  arc  out  of 
reach.    The  fourth  group,  also  shade-lovers,  are  such  as  settle  only  on  the  trunks  of 
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trees ;  these  art-  the  Gyneciae  and  Oalluonae,  whieh  holtl  their  wing*  erect  in  repose,  the 
Eetimae  and  Pandorae.  whose  wings  are  partly  open,  partly  closed,  when  they  settle, 
and  the  Ag«  ronlae,  which  extend  their  wings  flat  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  These  latter 
are  mont  peculiarly  coloured,  and  differ  much  from  all  other  Nymphalinae  in  their 
habits,  as  w  ill  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  travels  in  Brazil.  Lastly,  the  tifth  group  is 
composed  of  numerous  genera  and  specie*  closely  related  to  our  purple  Kmperor. 
which  also  live  habitually  In  the  forest,  but  have  a  most  rapid  flight,  aud  settle  fre- 
quently on  outstretched  brauches  or  foliage.  They  are  all  bold  creatures,  not  moving 
from  their  perches  until  driven  oft*,  and.  even  when  scared  away,  returning  to  them 
after  a  few  minute*'  absence,  dashing  meanwhile  with  arrowy  swiftness  along  the 
forest-alleys.  Such  are  the  species  of  Agrias,  the  most  beautiful  genus  In  the  whole 
subfamily  ;  the  Prcponae,  the  Siderotic*  anil  the  1'aphiae.  of  all  of  w  hich  there  are 
numerous  specie*  in  the  Amazons  region,  some  of  them  extremely  common. 

Out  of  the  sixteen  known  forms  of  fossil  butterflies,  six  belong  to  this 
subfamily,  five  of  them  from  American  debits. 

Table  nf  tribes  of  Syiuphalinae.  based  on  the  ryg. 

Sides  reticulate,  with  filamentous  projections  Nympballdl. 

Sides  vertically  riblicd  above,  without  fllamcntou*  projections. 
Kit-  extending  from  ba«c  to  summit  of  side*. 

Egg  broadly  domed  above,  the  summit  not  greatly  narrower  than  the  base;  ribs  gen- 
erally with  a  very  direct  course. 

Kit>*  not  very  elevated,  of  about  equal  height  throughout  the  egg  Apaturldl. 

Rib*  strongly  compres*cd.  prominent,  much  higher  on  upper  thau  on  lower  part  of 

egg  Vaneasidl. 

Egg  rapidly  narrowing  in  upper  half,  so  that  the  constricted  and  subtruncate  top  Is  very 

much  narrower  than  the  base;  rib*  with  rather  an  uncertain  wavy  course  

Argynnldl. 

Vertical  rib*  wanting  on  basal  third  or  half  of  side*  Melltaeldl. 

TaUe  of  tribes,  based  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Hair*  of  IkmIv  short,  not  longer  or  scarcely  longer  than  segments. 

Ranged  papillae  of  body  inconspicuous,  equal  Apaturldl. 

Ranged  papillae  of  body  conspicuous,  unequal  Nymphalldi. 

Hairs  of  body  long,  very  much  longer  than  segments. 

Course  of  ranged  papillae  distinctly  shifted  iu  position  at  the  div|*ion  line  between  thoracic 

and  abdondmal  segments;  hairs  not  spiculiferou*  Vaneasidl. 

Course  of  ranged  papillae  not  shifted  or  scarcely  shifted  in  |io*ition  throughout ;  hairs  gen- 
erally splcullferous. 

Hairs  delicatelv  ta|>crlng,  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  extremity  Argynnldl. 

Hairs  delicately  tapering  throughout,  finely  pointed  ."  Melltaeldl. 


TaUe  of  tribes,  based  on  the  mature  caterpillar.  ' 

Body  simply  pilose,  the  hairs  arising  from  papillae  innumerable  

Body  armed  with  spines  or  tubercles,  with  only  scattered  papillae. 

Body  hunched,  furnished  irregularly  with  denticulate  or  stellate  tuliercles... Nymphalldi. 

Body  uniform,  furnished  with  uniform  or  very  nearly  uniform  series  of  horny  or  coria- 
ceous spines. 

Spines  homy,  armed  on  the  sides  with  scattered  needles,  and  terminating  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  ludependent  tboru.  slightly  smaller  at  base  than  the  apex  of  the  spine 
proper. 

Some  of  the  spines  arranged  in  a  mediodorsal  row  (occasionally  reduced  to  a  single 
spine  or  a  mere  lenticular  wart,  found  only  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  al>doinlnal 

segment) ;  lateral  needles  of  spines  often  mounted  on  prominent  spinule*  

Vaneasidl. 

None  of  the  spines  arranged  in  a  mediodorsal  series;  lateral  needles  of  spines 

niouuted  on  slight  papillae  only  Argynnldl. 

Spines  coriaceous,  armed  on  the  sides  with  crowded  needles,  no  apical  one  holding  a 
distinctly  independent  position  Melltaeldl. 
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Table  of  tribe*,  bated  on  the  chnjtnli*. 

Head  projecting  independently  beyond,  and  distinct  from,  the  tbontx. 
Bane  of  wings  with  only  a  single  tubercle. 

McMOOtUB  with  no  s|iee|al  median  prominence  Apaturidl. 

Mcsouotum  with  a  prominent,  median,  compressed  tubercle  Nymphalldl. 

Base  of  wings  with  a  pair  of  tubercles,  the  second  directly  l»elow  the  highest  point  of 
mesonotum. 

Cremaiiter  long,  slender,  tapering  VaneMidi. 

{.'remaster  short  and  stout  ArgynnlilL 

Head  forming  a  single  mass  with  the  thorax  Melltaeldi. 


Table  of  tribes,  ba$e<l  on  the  imago. 

Antennal  club  long  and  slender,  hardly  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  gradually  iueras- 
sated. 

Club  with  three  inferior  carina?;  precostal  nervure  of  hind  wing*  arising  beyond  the  part- 
ing of  the  costal  and  sultcoMal  ncrvureaj  two  rows  of  spines  on  underside  of  last  tarsal 


joint;  clasps  of  male  abdomiual  appendages  with  no  interior  finger  Apaturidl. 

Club  with  four  inferior  carinae;  precostal  nervure  of  hind  wings  arising  opposite  Uie  part- 
ing  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures;  four  rows  of  spines  on  under  side  of  last  tarsal 
joint;  clasps  of  male  abdominal  appendages  with  an  interior  finger  Nymphalldl. 


Antennal  club  short  and  stout,  three  or  more  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  more  or  less  abruptly 
incrassated. 

Club  with  three  distinct  and  complete  carinae;  second  superior  subcostal  nervule  of  fore 
wing  arising  before  the  tip  of  the  cell;  two  rows  of  spines  on  under  side  of  last  tarsal 
joint  (excepting  Vanessa,  w  hich  has  four) ;  last  fore-tarsal  joiut  of  ?  armed  with  a  pair 

of  spurs;  male  al>domlnal  appendages  closely  concealed  by  the  terminal  segment  

Vaneasidl. 

Club  with  only  a  single  complete  carina,  or  none;  second  superior  subcostal  nervule  of 
fore  wing  arising  at  or  beyond,  rarely  In-fore,  the  tip  of  the  cell;  four  rows  of  spines  on 
under  side  of  last  tarsal  joint ;  last  fore-tarsal  joint  of  9  unarmed ;  male  alHlominal  appen- 
dages exposed. 

Club  subspatulate,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad;  palpi  large  and  bushy,  the  last  joint 
extremely  short ;  Jii-lae  and  tarsi  clothed  with  spines  above;  upper  organs  of  male 
alHlominal  appendages  large  Argynnldl. 

Club  about  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad;  palpi  long  and  slender,  compact,  the 
last  joint  from  half  to  a  third  as  long  as  the  middle  joint;  tarsi  destitute,  and  tibiae 
nearly  destitute  of  spines  above  ;  upper  organ  of  male  abdominal  appendages  small. 

Melltaeldi. 


TRIBE  APATURIDL 

EMPERORS. 

Apaturides  Boisduval;  Apaturidac  Newman;     Argonautae  Cramer. 

Apaturac  Butler.  Tby-anuriform  stirps  (pars)  Horsfield. 

Papiliones  versicolores  Wiener  Ver*eichni*s.     Paphianac  .Swnlnson. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims. 

CRABUK. 

Imago  Head  :  club  of  antennae  generally  lone,  bnt  pretty  clearly  marked,  slightly 
depressed,  with  three  inferior  and  interior  earinatlons  on  the  naked  portion.  Palpi 
moderately  slender  with  compact  vestiture,  together  forming  a  conically  pointed  beak; 
terminal  joint  very  small. 

Thorax:  second  superior  subcostal  nervnle  of  fore  wines  sometimes  arising  before, 
sometimes  scarcely  beyond,  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  base  of  the  third  sometimes  carried 
far  back;  cell  open  or  closed;  when  closed,  the  vein  closing  it  strikes  the  median 
nervure  beyond  its  second  divarication.    Precostal  nervure  of  hind  wings  originating 
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beyond  the  parting  of  the  costal  am]  subcostal ;  cell  open  or  very  feebly  closed.  No 
androconla.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  destitute  of  spines  above,  but  with  a  single  row  of  spines 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  surface;  two  rows  of  spines  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  terminal  tarsal  Joint,  the  outer  rows  being  absent.  Fore  tarsi  of  female  composed 
of  five  joints,  all  armed  apicaily  with  similar  spurs;  apical  joint  in  male  armed  with  a 
single  terminal  hook  or  spine. 

Abdomen  :  appendages  of  male  much  simpler  than  in  the  other  tribes;  upper  organ 
small,  simple,  with  a  small  central  hook,  sometimes  notched.  Clasps  very  large,  simple, 
ovate,  bearing  a  slight  appendage  at  the  tip  ami  without  the  Interior  linger. 

Egg.  Compact,  subglobular,  of  nearly  eo,nal  hcighth  and  breadth,  furnished  with 
manv  vertical  ribs  of  no  great  elevation  and  eo,ual  throughout. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  uniform,  of  about  the  width  of  the  body;  the  latter 
covered  with  ranged.  .n.-.l  and  minute  papillae,  bearing  simple  hairs,  not  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  body,  or  even  the  length  of  the  segments. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  much  larger  than  succeeding  segment,  armed  above  with 
two  or  more  stout  generally  very  conspicuous  thorns.  Body  cylindrical  or  subllma- 
clform,  tapering  toward  either  extremity,  sometimes  much  larger  and  even  abrupt  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  abdominal  area,  the  terminal  segment  generally  ending  in  a 
pair  of  tapering  points,  as  In  Satyrlnae ;  surface  covered  only  with  minute  granulations 
arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity,  bearing  exceedingly  short  hairs.  Abdominal 
segments  divided  by  transverse  creases  Into  generally  four,  sometimes  five  sections,  of 
which  the  anterior  Is  the  largest,  the  others  subc<|tial. 

CbryaaliB.  Head  projecting  beyond  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Base  of  the 
wings  with  only  a  single  rounded  tubercle ;  dorsum  of  mesothorax  regularly  rounded 
and  uniformly  carinate;  dorsum  of  abdomen  sometimes  strongly  carinate,  sometimes 
not,  but  without  conspicuous  longitudinal  carinae  or  tubercles  on  separate  segments, 
but  sometimes  with  a  transverse  carina  on  fourth  segment;  cremaster  conspicuous, 
of  very  variable  form. 

This  is  «i  somewhat  anomalous  or  aberrant  tribe  of  the  Nymphalinae, 
showing,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  many  marked  affinities  to  the  Satyri- 
nae.  The  egg  for  instanee  differs  from  those  of  all  other  Nymphalinae 
with  vertical  ribs,  in  that  these  ribs  are  not  more  elevated  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  half ;  the  caterpillar  at  birth  is  clothed  like  the  Euplocinac 
with  comparatively  short  hairs,  but  all  the  papillae  upon  the  surface  arc 
of  similar  character  and  size  :  the  mature  caterpillar  strikingly  resembles 
the  Satyrinae  in  the  clothing  and  general  form  of  the  body,  and  even  gen- 
erally though  not  universally  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  terminal  segment, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Satyrinae.  The  chrysalis  again  is  unlike  that  of 
the  Nymphnlidi,  to  which  the  imago  is  certainly  more  nearly  allied,  in  that 
it  possesses  no  conspicuous  discontinuous  prominences  such  as  tubercles, 
and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  has  a  mediodorsal  carina  like  the  Liby- 
thaeinae,  sometimes  a  transverse  abdominal  carina  like  the  Euploeinae  or 
some  Melitaeidi. 

The  butterflies  are  mostly  of  a  dark  color,  although  dtdl  yellow  and 
tawny  tints  are  often  seen  on  the  upj»er  surface  of  the  wings ;  the  under 
side  is  almost  always  pale  brown,  enlivened  by  darker  and  brighter  mark- 
ings, which  often  take  the  form  of  oeellated  spots  ;  the  wings  are  generally 
somewhat  falcate,  indicating  a  strong  and  vigorous  flight ;  many  of  the 
species  are  particularly  fond  of  elevated  positions  and  as  a  nde  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  fly  higher  than  most  butterflies.  Constant,  writing  of  the  Euro- 
pean specie*  of  Apaturu  says  (Cat.  lep.  Saonc-ct- Loire,  31)  : — 

They  seldom  leave  the  grand  routes,  and  the  avenues  of  lofty  forests.  Far  from 
seeking  flower*  like  other  dlurnals,  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Juices  which 
exude  from  wounded  trees,  excrement  of  every  kind  and  even  putrifylng  carcasses  of 
animals.  One  must  hunt  then  in  the  morning,  for  it  is  ouly  then  that  they  lower  them- 
selves sufficiently  in  their  flight  to  be  taken  by  the  net. 

'•They  never  meet,"  says  Haworth,  "without  a  battle,  flying  upwards 
all  the  while  and  combating  with  each  other  as  much  as  possible ;  after 
which  they  will  frequently  return  to  the  identical  sprigs  from  which  they 
ascended."  The  flight  of  Potamis  ilia  is  described  by  Meyer  Diir  as 
resembling  that  of  a  bin!  of  prey  ;  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees, 
sweeps  majestically  in  the  air  with  occasional  movements  of  the  wiugs, 
allows  itself  to  descend  gradually,  flaps  its  wings  again  as  if  spying  out 
danger  and  then  flies  fitfully  backward  and  forward  until  it  alight*  on  the 
very  spot  of  moist  earth  which  it  had  left  a  few  minutes  before,  and  where 
it  will  finally  become  a  sure  prey  to  its  dangerous  persecutor — the  ento- 
mologist. 

The  butterflies  are  principally  confined  to  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
globe,  but  a  few  penetrate  to  the  temperate  zone  ;  both  worlds  nourish 
them,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three  genera  in  North  America. 

The  egg  of  the  European  Potamu  iris  is  described  as  resembling  "a 
fossil  Echinus  which  has  lost  its  spines  ;"  but  that  of  our  species  of  Chlo- 
rippe  closely  resembles  those  of  some  Satyrinac.  The  caterpillars  at  birth 
are  remarkable  for  the  brevity  of  the  ranged  hairs  which  cover  them ; 
when  mature  they  are  devoid  of  any  prominences  or  heavy  armature  ujHjn 
the  body,  being  clothed  only  with  short  hairs,  but  the  head  is  usually 
crowned  with  conspicuous  tubercles  ;  the  body  tapers  considerably  toward 
either  extremity  and  causes  the  head  to  appear  unusually  large ;  they  live 
singly  when  full  grown  (although  the  eggs  are  sometimes  laid  in  masses 
and  they  are  then  gregarious  in  early  life)  and  often  weave  from  the  leaf  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  feed  a  little  uest,  in  which,  when  not  feeding,  they 
remain  concealed.  They  arc  very  sluggish  and  when  in  motion  keep  the 
head  in  constant  movement  to  one  side  and  the  other.  Newman  (lllustr. 
nat.  hist.  Brit.  Butt.,  73)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
European  P.  iris  : — 

A  portion  of  the  leaf  is  consumed  every  day.  but  the  mid-rib  is  left  intact;  and  the 
little  creature,  when  resting  from  its  alimentary  lalsiurs,  climbs  to  the  denuded  bristle- 
like  tip  of  this  mid-rib,  and  there  remains  perfectly  motionless,  with  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity raised.  .  .  .  The  l.">th  of  November  it  descended  from  the  leaf,  and,  covering  with 
silk  the  rind  of  the  twig  immediately  below  the  attachment  of  the  leaf,  grasped  this 
web  (Irmly  with  its  claspers. stretched  Itself  out  at  full  length,  with  it-,  horns  porrcctcd 
before  it.  and  thus  settled  itself  down  to  endure  the  winter's  cold  and  the  winter's 
storms.  Tlds  is  always  the  ease:  its  m>»ht»  operandi  Is  the  same  whether  In  a  state  of 
nature  or  in  the  vivarium  of  an  entomologist.  Instinct,  that  infallible  and  Inscrutable 
guide,  tells  the  unreasoning  caterpillar  that  dehiscence  of  the  leaf  stalk  will  take  plac*i 
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after  the  first  frost  and  that  the  leaf  will  fall  to  the  ground  i  the  leaf  docs  fall,  but 
not  until  It*  falling  is  a  matter  of  Indifference  to  the  caterpillar;  not  until  the  cater- 
pillar has  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  the  twi«  that  neither  Wind  nor  rain  can  remove  it. 

A  South  American  specie*  is  described  by  Miiller  with  similar  eating 
habits,  which  also  resemble  those  of  our  native  Anaca,  but  the  species  of 
Chlorippc,  as  will  be  seen,  act  very  differently.  The  chrysalids  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Satyrinae.  The  insects  appear  to  be 
commonly  single  brooded  and  to  pass  the  winter,  either,  as  stated  above, 
in  the  caterpillar  state  or  as  butterflies. 

Some  of  the  most  showy  of  butterflies  belong  to  this  group,  their  upper 
surface  resplendent  with  glossy  purple  and  blue  reflections,  most  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  males.  Our  own  species  have  warm  tints  but  arc  not  ex- 
ceptionally showy.  Among  the  south  Asiatic  species  there  is  one  which 
appears  to  mimic  another  Xymphalideous  genus,  Athyma,  belonging  to 
the  Xymphalidi,  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  same 
Athyma  also  mimicked  by  other  genera  and  therefore  presumably  "pro- 
tected." The  mimicry  can  be  of  service  to  it,  however,  only  when  the 
wings  arc  expanded,  as  in  sailing,  as  the  mimicry  is  confined  to  the  upper 
side.  Its  position  at  rest  is  unknown,  but  if  it  should  prove  to  rest  with 
wide  open  wings  while  its  congeners  do  not,  the  case  would  be  vastly 
strengthened. 

Only  one  genus  of  the  tribe  occurs  in  eastern  North  America. 


CIILOKIPPK  BOISDUVAL. 


Ohkirippe  Boi«d.,  Douhl.,  List.  Lep.  Brit.     Apatura  (pars)  Auetorum. 

mils.,  ins  (P*M).  (Not  fkixoeopa  Hlibn.) 

buxocopn   Ilerr.-Schscff.,  Prodr.  syst.  li  p.,  T'jj»:.—J'"p.  nrjathina  Cramer. 


I: so  (lstt). 


Lovelv,  lijjlit  as  cloud  in  sky, 

Butterfly, 
Over  flower*  thou  flittcM  free, 
Dew  and  blossom  food  for  thee, 
TliVM-lf  a  blossom.  rt\ inn  leaf ; 
Who  |.uri>l<  tl  thee  by  rosy  tinkers' 

Touih  n  brief  I 


Was  it  a  sylph,  that  thy 

I»id  so  impress? 
Of  morning  odors  moulded  tine 
Thv  benutv  for  one  day  to  shine; 
O  little  will,  and  thv  small  heart 
Heals  ojiiekly  'ninth  my  tluvrcrs  there, 

And  feels  death's  smart. 

FIv  hence,  O  little  soul,  and  lie 

blight  and  free: 
An  Itinure  of  that  later  Idrth. 
When  man,  the  chrysalis  of  earth, 
Like  thee,  a  y.ephvr  shall  IteeiMiic, 
And  ki-s  in  odor,  dew,  ami  homy, 

Everv  hloom. 

J.  V.  IL  —  After  Herder. 

Imago.  Head  (52 : 10)  large,  pretty  uniformly  and  densely  clothed  with  not  very  long 
hairs.   Front  pretty  uniformly  tumid,  slightly  fuller  beneath,  all  the  sides  pretty  abrupt, 
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as  broad  as  high,  a  little  narrower  than  the  eyes ;  upper  edge  hollow ed  in  front  of  the 
antennae,  the  middle  protuberance  thus  formed  well  rounded;  lower  edge  broadly 
rounded.  Vertex  transverse,  tumid,  well  rounded  behind,  hollowed  in  front  behind 
the  antennae,  extending  forward  between  them  and  augulatcd;  eonuected  with  the 
front  by  a  very  narrow  and  very  deep  channel  between  the  antennae,  the  sides  of  which 
are  very  high  and  diverge,  partially  surrounding  the  antennae.  Eyes  pretty  large,  fall, 
naked.  Antennae  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  summit,  in  very  deep,  nearly  connected 
pits,  their  interior  Iwses  scarcely  separated,  their  exterior  close  upon  the  margin  of 
the  eyes;  nearly  twice  as  lung  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-six  Joints,  the 
terminal  fourteen  of  which  expand  very  gradually  into  a  cylindrical  club,  constantly 
augmenting  in  size,  a  little  flattened  beneath  and  furnished  with  an  Indistinct  carina: 
the  la-t  four  or  th  e  joints,  where  the  club  diminishes  in  size,  have  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, being  much  broader  on  the  interior  than  ou  the  exterior  side,  thus  causing thein 
to  face  more  and  more  outward,  without  much  affecting  the  shape  of  the  antenna 
itself,  the  tip  of  which  is  bluntly  rounded,  a  little  angulated  at  the  outer  terminal 
angle,  where  the  tip  lies  :  the  club  Is  f  rom  three  to  four  times  broader  than  the  stalk  and 
fully  four  times  as  Ion;:  as  broad.  Palpi  moderately  stout,  scarcely  half  as  long  again 
as  the  eye.  the  terminal  joint  very  small,  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  the  length 
of  the  middle  joint,  the  lower  portion  of  the  basal  Joiut  and  the  outer  half  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  middle  joint  furnished  with  pretty  long  projecting  hairs  and 
scale-. 

Prothoracic  lobes  large,  tumid,  well  rounded,  diminishing  a  little  exteriorly,  about 
three  times  broader  than  long  and  apparently  longer  than  high.  Patagla  very  little 
convex,  broad  and  well  rounded  at  the  base,  tapering  rapidly  in  the  lwsal  half,  Ix'yond 
nearly  e<jual.  curving  slightly  downward,  the  tip  sharply  rounded,  the  whole  fully 
three  times  as  long  as  broad. 

Fore  wings  (38:  II)  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margiu  slightly  and 
pretty  regularly  convex,  a  little  more  curved  near  the  apex,  the  outer  angle  rather 
abrupt,  the  outer  margin  strongly  sinuous,  particularly  iu  the  male,  the  upper  third  — 
above  tlie  middle  of  lower  subcostal  interspace — considerably  produced,  its  margin 
nearly  straight  and  at  right  angles  with  the  apical  portion  of  the  costal  margin ;  behind 
this,  receding  with  a  well  rounded  curve,  the  lower  third  being  slightly  convex,  the  lower 
outer  angle  well  rounded;  Inner  margin  straight.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule 
arising  at  a  short  distance  before  tlie  extremity  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cell;  the 
second  originating  at  an  equal  distance  beyond  tlie  same;  the  third  starting  at  a  little 
less  than  half  way  from  the  second  to  the  fourth;  the  fourth  at  about  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  tlrst  to  the  outer  margin;  cell  open. 

Hind  wings  with  tlie  costal  margin  strongly  expanded  at  the  base  and  roundly  bent 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  beyond  which  It  is  scarcely  convex,  the  outer  angle  well 
rounded ;  outer  margin  more  or  less  sinuous,  the  whole  subcostal  region  and  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  margin  being  roundly  and  broadly  prominent,  —  In  our  species  considera- 
bly so,  the  latter  projection  almost  forming  a  broad  tail  ( %  ) ,  or  considerably  and  pretty 
regularly  rounded,  slightly  fuller  from  the  middle  subcostal  to  the  middle  median 
nervule  (?),ln  both  a  little  crennlate;  inner  margin  strongly  expanded  at  the  base, 
beyond  slightly  convex,  the  apical  fourth  a  little  and  roundly  emarglnate,  the  outer 
angle  rounded  off.  Prccostal  vein  arising  a  very  little  beyond  the  divarication  of  the 
subcostal  from  the  costal,  curved  strongly  outward;  cell  closed. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  in  the  male  clothed,  especially  on  the  Inner  side,  with 
some  long  hairs  which  do  not  project  greatly  from  the  leg,  the  tibiae  less  than  lialf 
the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  either  fully  as  long  as  the  tibia,  composed  of  but 
one  tapering  joiut,  armed  at  tip  with  a  minute  apical  thorn  (<J);  or  but  little  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  tibia,  distinctly  divided,  as  seen  without  denudation,  into  tire 
joints  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  the  basal  joint  nearly  twice  as  long  as  all  the  rest  together 
the  others  nearly  equal,  all  furnished  beneath  with  a  pair  of  small,  short,  rather  slender 
apical  spines  (?).  Middle  and  hind  tibiae  of  equal  length,  furnished  on  cither  side 
beneath  with  a  row  of  short  and  slender,  scarcely  diverging,  not  very  frequent  spines, 
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the  apical  pair  prolonged  into  slender  but  not  very  long  spurs.  Tarsi  having  the 
basal  joint  nearly  as  long  as  all  the  rest  together,  the  three  following  decreasing  reg- 
ularly In  length,  the  fifth  as  long  as  the  second ;  the  tarsi  are  provided  beneath  with 
four  (the  terminal  joint  with  only  two)  rows  of  short  and  slender  small  spines,  the 
apical  ones  of  each  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  of  moderate  size,  com- 
pressed, rather  slender,  strongly  curved,  finely  pointed.  Paronychia  very  slender, 
delicate,  tapering,  slightly  curved,  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Pul villus  small,  trans- 
verse, very  narrow,  with  a  small  rounded  projection  In  front. 

Male  appendages  of  the  abdomen :  upper  organ  with  the  body  pretty  broadly 
rounded  laterally,  scarcely  arched  longitudinally;  hook  depressed,  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  body  and  nearly  half  as  broad,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  sulcation, 
constricted  a  little  at  the  base  and  notched  at  the  tip.  Clasps  gently  and  regularly 
tumid,  formed  of  a  thin  vertical  plate,  directed  upward  as  well  as  backward,  about 
two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  broad,  oval  or  broadly  fusiform,  the  lower  border 
rounded,  the  upper  angulatcd,  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  little  hook. 

Egg.  Subglobular,  of  nearly  equal  height  and  breadth,  the  base  rounded,  except  In 
the  flattened  middle  half,  the  summit  very  broadly  and  regularly  convex ;  sides  from 
base  to  mlcropylc  rosette  with  nearly  equal,  not  greatly  elevated,  nor  strongly  com- 
pressed vertical  ribs,  18-20  lu  number,  connected  by  numerous  very  faint  and  delicate 
cross  lines.  Micropyle  rosette  rather  large,  composed  of  numerous  subequal,  rather 
regularly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  cells,  whose  tllameter  toward  the  outside  Is  about 
the  height  of  the  quadrate  cells  beyond,  but  diminishes  In  approaching  the  centre. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  smooth  ami  rounded,  without  tubercles.  Body  with 
regularly  distributed  papillae,  each  giving  rise  to  a  simple  delicate  hair  not  longer  than 
the  segments,  the  papillae  arranged  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  Edwards's  figures) 
In  the  followiug  mauuer :  a  subdorsal  series  anteriorly  placed ;  a  supralateral  placed 
just  behind  the  middle  ;  an  infralateral  anteriorly  placed,— all  these  with  one  to  a  seg- 
ment in  each  row ;  and  a  stigmatal  series  with  two  to  a  segment. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  subquadrate,  strongly  apprcssed.  slightly  deeper  below 
thau  above,  the  summit  crowned  by  a  pair  of  strongly  divergent,  otherwise  erect, 
strong,  coronal  spines,  no  longer  tlian  the  height  of  the  head,  furnished  with  many 
stout  and  elongated  radiating  splnules.  ami  the  posterior  fiank  of  the  cheeks  with  a 
frill  of  simple,  elongated,  curving  spines.  Frontal  triangle  hardly  twice  a  high  as 
basal  breadth,  scarcely  reaching  half  way  to  summit  Ocelli  six  in  number,  five 
arranged  in  a  very  shallow  curve,  the  first  four  equidistant  and  approximate,  the 
fourth  midway  between  the  first  and  fifth,  the  sixth  posterior  to  the  fourth,  superior 
to  the  fifth  and  equidistant  from  both,  the  connecting  lines  forming  a  right  angle. 
Body  segments  obscurely  divided  Into  four  subsegmcnts  by  slight  plications,  the 
anterior  being  the  longest,  the  second  next,  the  third  and  fourth  equal,  and  together 
slightly  longer  than  the  first,  all  abundantly  and  subequally  supplied  with  very  irregu- 
larly distributed,  larger  and  smaller,  minute,  subconlcal  or  spherical  papillae,  slightly 
more  numerous  along  slender  supralateral  and  Infrastigmatal  lines,  the  larger  papillae 
nearly  half  as  large  as  the  spiracles,  and  each  furnished  with  a  simple  delicate  hair  as 
long  as  Itself. 

Chry  aalis.  Strongly  compressed,  being  twice  as  high  as  broad,  dorsally  carlnatc,  with 
strongly  arched  abdomen,  and  a  distinctly  arched,  but  not  greatly  elevated  mesonotum ; 
anteriorly  the  dorsal  carina  terminates  with  the  thorax,  and  Is  supplemented  by  a  pair 
of  subdorsal  carinac  (as  long  as  the  space  between  their  tips)  which  run  from  the  tip 
of  thesleuder,  trigonal,  pointed,  ocellar  tubercles  toward,  but  not  to,  the  middle  of  the 
mesonotum.  The  Inner  edge  of  the  wing-cases  is  also  carlnate,  and  the  lower  surfaco 
of  the  body  flat,  as  If  appressed  to  a  fiat  surface  In  hanging,  the  wings  not  being  at 
all  protuberant,  and  the  surface,  from  below  the  basal  wing  tubercle  to  the  cremaster, 
forming  a  single  straight  line.  Cremaster  very  remarkable,  forming  a  flattened  disk 
on  this  same  line,  extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  last  segment  proper  as  a  depressed, 
triangular,  pointed  protuberance,  with  strongly  margined  sides,  its  inferior  surface 
marked  by  two  very  long,  parallel  and  approximate,  but  anteriorly  divergent  ridges, 
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studded  with  hooks,  by  means  of  which  the  chrysalis  attached  to  the  under  snrface 
of  any  object  may  lie  with  Its  ventral  surface  parallel  to  the  plane  of  support,  al- 
though unfurnished  with  a  median  girth. 

This  genus  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  southern  United  States, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  perhaps  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
— each  having  its  peculiar  species.  In  Europe  it  is  replaced  by  the  allied 
genus  Potamis,  but  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  even  the  tribe  appears  to  be 
wholly  wanting.  In  the  eastern  United  States  the  genus  is  represented  by 
several  species,  two  of  which  seem  to  occur  side  by  side  in  nearly  all 
localities,  but  only  one  of  which  has  been  found  so  near  New  England 
as  to  be  properly  admitted  to  this  part  of  our  work.  The  butterflies  are 
of  medium  size,  their  fore  wings  somewhat  produced  at  the  apex,  the  outer 
margin  sinuate  ;  the  outer  margin  of  the  hind  wings  is  also  sinuate  in  the 
male  but  rounded  in  the  female.  They  are  more  or  less  dark  tawny  col- 
ored above,  varied  with  fuscous  and  pinkish  brown  below  and  furnished 
on  the  hind  wings  with  a  submarginal  scries  of  rather  small,  sometimes 
ocellatc  rounded  spots ;  sometimes  a  large  spot  is  similarly  situated  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  fore  wing,  previous  to  which  is  a  sinuate  series  of  pale 
markings  crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing. 

The  sjiecies  are  single  or  double  brooded,  sometimes  dimorphic  but  not 
seasonally  dimorphic,  and  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  state  after  the 
second  or  third  moult.  The  caterpillars  are  more  or  less  gregarious  in 
early  life,  but  afterward  live  separately  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  in 
slight  concealment,  made  by  causing  the  sides  of  a  leaf  or  bunch  of  leaves 
to  curl  so  as  to  leave  them  exposed  only  above.  Swarms  of  one  of  our 
species  appeared  in  the  southern  states  in  1887. 

The  eggs  are  subglobular  but  flattened  at  base  and  depressed  at  summit, 
with  numerous,  rather  coarse  but  straight,  vertical  ribs,  and  arc  laid  in 
larger  or  smaller  clustery,  varying  with  the  species. 

The  caterpillars  at  birth  have  a  regularly  rounded  head  without  coronal 
tubercles,  and  a  body  of  about  the  same  width  with  longitudinal  series  of 
minute  papillae,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  of  the  three  rows  on  either  side 
above  the  spiracles,  each  emitting  a  short  hair. 

The  mature  caterpillars  have  a  bristling  head  much  larger  than  the  seg- 
ment behind  it,  with  large  and  stout  coronal  tubercles,  having  coarse  long 
spinulcs  and  a  frill  of  curving,  coarse  and  long  spines ;  their  body  tapers 
either  way  from  the  middle,  and  is  shagrccned  and  striped  longitudinally 
and  obliquely.    They  feed  on  Ardisia,  Celtis,  Cascaria,  etc. 

The  chrysalids  arc  strongly  compressed  and  dorsally  carinatc,  with  a 
very  high  abdomen  and  lesser  but  distinct  mosonotal  arch,  the  occllar 
tubercles  not  very  long,  trigonal,  slender  and  pointed,  the  ventral  surface 
straight  and  the  cremaster  of  excessive  length,  its  ventral  ridges  armed 
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throughout  with  hooks,  which,  with  the  rigidity  of  the  abdomen,  allow  it 
to  hang  in  an  oblique  position. 

Although  closely  allied  to  the  European  Potamis  (Apatura  Auct.), 
Chlorippe  is  clearly  distinct  in  every  point  of  comparable  structure.  The 
imago  lias  slenderer  antennae  with  a  shorter  and  more  abrupt  club,  slenderer 
and  briefer  palpi,  and  there  arc  many  other  differences  in  the  legs  and  the 
form  and  neuration  of  the  wings.  The  mature  caterpillar  is  remarkable 
for  its  frill  of  spines  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  far  briefer  but  much  more 
bristling  coronal  tubercle  and  the  stouter  frontal  triangle,  as  well  as  in  the 
division  of  the  body  segments  into  four  and  not  five  subsegments,  the 
coarser  papillae  and  their  occasional  definite  arrangement.  The  chrysalids 
also  differ  in  their  prominent  mesonotum,  straighter  ventral  surface  and  the 
shorter  ocellar  tubercles. 

Only  one  species  is  found  in  or  near  New  England,  Mr.  Edwards  after- 
wards correcting  his  statement  that  C.  celtis  occurred  there.  The  food- 
plant  of  both,  the  hackberry,  is,  however,  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  at  least  as  far  north  as  Springfield,  though  rarely. 


EXCURSUS  VII.— THE  ANCESTRY  OF  BUTTERFLIES ; 
THE  PRIMAEVAL  FORM. 

...   all  you  restless  things, 
That  dance  and  tourney  In  the  fields  of  air : 
You.  Psyche's  postman,  trim  and  debonair, 
With  eye-like  freckles  on  your  bronzed  wings; 

Your  secret  *s  out!   I  know  you  for  the  souls 
Of  all  light  loves  that  ever  caused  heartache, 
Still  dancing  suit  as  some  new  beauty  tolest 
Nor  can  you  e'er  your  flitting  ways  forsake, 
Till  the  Just  winds  strip  off  your  painted  stoles, 
And  sere  leaves  follow  in  your  downward  wake. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

In  the  history  of  human  life  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  indi- 
viduals are  born  and  perish,  while  families  survive  ;  families  die  out,  while 
nations  continue  to  exist;  nations  also  have  their  limits,  and  mankind 
outlives  them. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  past  history  of  life  in  general,  revealed  to  us 
in  the  stony  book  of  nature.  Species  come  and  go,  while  genera  still 
maintain  their  ground ;  and,  in  their  various  times,  genera,  families,  and 
orders  of  animals  appear  and  disappear,  while  the  groups  higher  than  they 
outlive  them.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  existing  members  of  any 
group  are  but  the  merest  fragment  of  its  true  whole ;  and  yet  it  is  in 
large  measure  from  this  fragment  that  we  must  deduce  the  true  character 
and  relations  of  the  group,  as  well  as  its  past  history.     Nowhere  is  this 
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more  conspicuous  thun  in  the  butterflies.  There  are  probably  at  least  ten 
thousand  species  now  living :  countless  myriads  must  have  enlivened  the 
face  of  nature  in  past  ages ;  yet  less  than  twenty  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state ;  and  these  fossil  remains  are  so  recent  in  geologic  time,  and 
so  similar  in  structure  to  existing  forms,  that  we  only  seem  to  be  carrying 
the  present  state  of  things  a  stage  or  two  farther  back,  and  becoming  no 
wiser  than  before  concerning  the  ancestry  of  the  group.  We  need  only 
say  that  the  Lepidoptera  as  a  whole  go  back  to  the  Jura,  but  that  no 
butterfly  has  been  found  before  the  tertiaries.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
the  ancestry  of  the  Lepidoptera  as  a  whole  that  we  are  concerned,  but 
only  with  the  highest  members  of  the  order,  the  families  of  butterflies. 

Since,  then,  paleontology  refuses  her  aid,  we  must  look  within  the 
limits  of  the  group  itself  for  indications  of  its  past  history.  In  the  New 
Zoology,  classification  and  ancestry  go  hand  in  hand ;  indeed  it  is  only  as 
present  structure  gives  us  a  clue  to  past  history  that  it  possesses  much  in- 
terest ;  and  habit  and  modes  of  life  have  such  close  connection  with  struc- 
ture that  they  bear  willing  testimony  where  formerly  they  were  debarred  a 
hearing.  Our  classification-  are  only  expressions  of  confessedly  imperfect 
attempts  to  represent  the  natural  affinities  of  animals,  and  natural 
affinity  is  but  another  term  for  blood  relationship,  more  or  less  remote. 
It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  these  days,  to  consider  classification  without 
assuming  as  a  jKtstulate  that  it  is  a  present  expression  of  a  past  history  ; 
and  in  that  light  no  single  feature  is  wanting  in  interest.  In  fact,  nothing 
in  nature  is  without  its  meaning,  its  connection  with  the  past ;  and  though 
in  itself  alone  wc  may  despise  a  senseless  stupid  faet,  yet  when  it  is  placed 
beside  others,  with  which  it  has  harmonious  relations,  it  become*  fruitful 
in  meaning. 

Drawing  then  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  special  structure  of  butterflies 
as  it  is  developed  in  this  work,  let  us  first  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
primeval  butterfly  when  it  has  so  far  advanced  in  structure  toward  the 
tribes  at  present  existing  as  to  be  fairly  butterfly  and  not  moth.  This 
original  form  must  have  possessed  not  only  most  of  the  features  of  the 
lowest  family,  but  also,  in  a  nascent  condition  as  it  were,  all  or  nearly  all 
the  characters  now  common  to  the  group,  or  which  exist  under  some 
modified  form  in  this  or  that  offshoot,  such  special  peculiarities  being  sub- 
sequent, more  individualized  developments  of  the  ancestral  type.  With 
this  clue,  a  careful  study  of  the  structure  of  each  stage  will  give  a  result 
not  far  removed  from  the  following. 

The  egg  was  globular,  with  flattened  base,  its  surface  nearly  smooth, 
but  covered  with  faint  reticulations,  growing  more  minute  next  the  micro- 
pyle,  which  formed  a  series  of  a  few  kite-sha)>ed  cells  arranged  sym- 
metrically around  a  common  centre. 

The  caterpillar  had  a  large,  smooth,  rounded  head,  a  Inxly  composed  of 
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thirteen  segments,  nearly  uniform  in  size,  the  first  of  them  bearing  a 
chitinous  dorsal  shield,  the  first  three  a  pair  of  horny  legs,  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  and  the  last  segments  a  pair  of  fleshy  legs,  spiracles  upon  all  tho 
segments  except  the  last  two,  but  those  of  the  second  and  third  in  a  very 
rudimentary  condition,  so  as  to  be  physiologically  useless.  The  surface  of 
the  body  was  covered  profusely  with  little  papillae,  from  each  of  which 
sprung  a  minute  simple  hair.  The  new-born  caterpillar,  however,  dif- 
fered jierhaps  in  this  respect  from  the  full-grown,  in  that  its  body  was 
furnished  with  short  club-shaped  hairs  arranged  in  dorsal,  laterodorsal, 
and  substigmatal  series,  their  being  two  appendages  to  a  segment  in  the 
lower  series,  and  one  to  a  segment  in  the  others.  In  short,  a  form  of 
hypermetamorphosis  was  already  established  in  a  simple  condition. 

Soo,  too,  metamorphosis  was  complete,  and  the  chrysalis  a  perfect 
mummy  with  ensheathed  limbs,  its  contours  smooth,  the  head  rounded, 
the  ventral  outline  of  the  abdomen  as  curved  as  the  dorsal,  and  the  tail 
somewhat  pointed  ;  it  was  protected  by  a  slight  cocoon,  and  also  secured 
within,  in  a  definite  j>08ition,  by  attachment  at  the  tail  and  a  girt  around 
the  middle. 

The  butterfly  was  heavy-bodied  and  covered  with  scales  and  hairs. 
The  head  was  broad,  the  antennae  did  not  encroach  uynm  the  eyes  and  were 
moderately  long  and  clubbed  just  before  the  tip ;  the  club  was  about  three 
times  longer  than  broad,  curved  at  the  base,  and  tapering  but  not 
hooked  at  the  tip ;  the  tongue  was  about  as  long  as  the  body,  with  simple 
pjconspicuous  papillae  near  the  tip  ;  the  labial  palpi  were  bushy  and  rather 
long,  the  apical  joint  smaller  than  the  others,  and  directed  forward. 

The  front  wings  were  somewhat  triangular,  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
with  rather  a  pointed  apex  ;  and  the  hind  wings  rounded  triangular,  of 
about  equal  length  and  breadth.  In  the  neuration  of  the  former  the  costal 
and  subcostal  veins,  with  the  upper  branches  of  the  latter,  were  closely 
crowded  toward  the  front  edge,  at  the  middle  of  which  the  costal  vein 
terminated  :  the  subcostal  vein  ran  to  the  outer  border  just  below  the  apex 
of  the  wing  and  had  four  upper  branches  and  one  lower  branch,  none  of 
them  forked,  the  last  tipper  branch  striking  the  front  edge  just  before  the 
tip  of  the  wing ;  the  median  had  four  equidistant  branches,  the  last 
branch  uniting?  by  a  cross  vein  a  little  bevond  the  middle  of  the  wing  with 
the  lowest  sul>co8tal  branch  :  the  submcdian  ran  to  the  inner  angle  and 
the  internal  was  soon  lost  in  the  membrane.  In  the  neuration  of  the  hind 
wing  the  subcostal  and  median  veins  with  their  branches  occupied  the 
middle  and  larger  part  of  the  wing;  each  divided  into  three  branches,  all, 
excepting  perhaps  the  first  branch  of  the  subcostal  vein,  originating  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  open  cell ;  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  were  con- 
nate at  the  base,  suddenly  diverging  when  they  parted,  the  former  just 
reaching  the  costal  margin,  but  not  extending  beyond  it :  the  submcdian 
and  internal  were  simple  and  of  nearly  equal  length. 
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AH  the  legs  were  perfectly  developed,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  spined  below, 
the  latter  also  furnished  with  a  pair  of  longer  spines  at  the  tip  and  middle 
of  all  the  legs ;  the  tarsi  were  longer  than  the  tibia,  the  first  joint  as  long 
as  all  the  others,  and  the  last  supplied  at  tip  with  claws  and  pad  and 
special  hairs. 

In  coloring  and  pattern  they  might  have  been  divided  into  three  general 
types :  first,  those  whose  wings  were  uniformly  dark  brown,  darker 
above  than  below  ;  second,  those  of  similar  appearance,  but  more  or  less 
enlivened  in  the  middle  with  tawny  above  and  yellow  below,  and  having, 
l>esides,  minute  spots  bare  of  scales  near  the  centre  of  the  wings,  especially 
of  the  front  pair ;  third,  checkered  species,  black  and  white  above,  but 
below  pale  and  sometimes  washed  with  dashes  of  brown  and  yellow. 
When  at  rest,  the  wings  were  fully  or  almost  fully  expanded,  and  the 
places  on  which  they  chose  to  alight  were  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  or 
the  ground.  Finally,  the  primeval  butterfly  was  single-brooded  and 
wintered  iu  the  chrysalis  state. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  modifications  of  this  assumed  ancestral  type 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  what  the  relations  of  one  tribe  to  another 
tell  of  their  relative  age  and  importance. 

The  family  groups  into  which  butterflies  should  be  divided  have  been 
variously  given  all  the  way  from  two  to  sixteen.  As  the  structure  of  the 
different  stages  becomes  !>etter  known  there  is  an  increasing  proof  of  the 
intimate  connection  of  many  of  the  groups  formerly  believed  very  distinct ; 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  better  class  of  recent  writers  that  there 
are  only  about  half  a  dozen  principal  groups.  My  own  study  of  their 
structure  and  transformations  leads  me  to  divide  them  primarily  into  only 
our  families,  namely  : — 

The  Brush-footed  butterflies,  or  Nymphalidae. 

The  Gossamer-winged  butterflies,  or  Lycaenidae. 

The  Typical  butterflies,  or  Papilionidae. 

The  Skippers,  or  Hesperidae. 

The  family  nature  of  the  last  group  has  never  been  questioned  by  any 
who  look  upon  the  butterflies  as  composed  of  more  than  one  family ; 
indeed  its  distinction  from  the  others  is  so  marked  that  some  have  con- 
sidered the  remainder  of  the  butterflies  its  equivalent  in  value;  that  is, 
they  divide  all  butterflies  into  only  two  families.  Probably  these  skippers 
were  the  first  to  separate  from  the  common  stock,  and  they  certainly  have 
never  develo|>ed  to  a  high  degree,  since  they  still  remain  by  far  the  lowest 
of  all,  and  are  in  many  points  more  closely  allied  to  some  of  the  higher  moths 
than  to  any  other  butterflies.  They  are  peculiar  for  their  robust  body, 
broad  head,  such  as  we  have  given  our  archaic  butterfly,  hooked  antennae, 
which  are  widely  separated  at  base,  large  eyes,  the  cornea  of  which  occupies 
the  entire  ocellar  globe,  and  is  overhung  by  a  brush  of  curving  unequal 
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hairs,  great  length  of  tongue,  and  the  presence  of  a  middle  pair  of  spurs  on 
the  front  and  usually  on  the  hind  legs,  in  the  former  developed  as  a 
curious  foliate  membrane ;  their  eggs  arc  broadly  truncate  spheres,  some- 
times ribbed ;  their  caterpillars  have  a  large  head  with  a  very  thick  skull 
and  a  very  contracted  neck,  formed  of  the  first  body  segment  and  bearing 
a  corneous  shield  above;  their  chrvsalids  are  smooth  and  uniform,  like  the 
pupae  of  most  moths,  but  in  rare  instances  are  pointed  in  front.  In 
nearly  all  these  features  they  resemble  the  picture  we  drew  of  the  primeval 
tvpe ;  but  in  the  hooked  antennae,  foliate  appendage  of  the  fore  tibiae  and 
sexual  diversity  of  the  butterfly,  the  frequently  ribbed  eggs,  the  constric- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  caterpillar,  and  in  the  occasional  projection  of  the 
head  of  the  chrysalis,  and  possibly  in  the  shrouds  by  which  it  is  supported, 
they  have  departed  from  that  type,  and  most  of  these  peculiarities  they 
share  with  no  other  butterflies.  The  other  families  appear  to  have 
diverged  simultaneously  from  each  other  shortly  after  their  common  sepa- 
ration from  the  skip|>ers  ;  for  they  contain  many  characters  in  common 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  skippers,  such  as  the  position 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  inserted  so  low  down  as  to  give  the  head 
a  vertical  rather  than,  as  in  the  skippers,  a  horizontal  cast ;  the  antennae 
are  inserted  near  together ;  the  tip  of  the  club  is  never  produced  to  a  dis- 
tinct point ;  the  eyes  have  no  distinct  overhanging  pencil  of  erect  bristles  ; 
and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  ocellar  globe  is  covered  with  scales,  limiting  the 
field  of  vision.  All  these,  characters  probably  gained  by  the  higher  butterfly 
stock  after  its  separation  from  the  skippers,  are  points  of  minor  importance 
and  indicate  but  a  brief  period  of  common  existence.  Similarly  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  present  families  of  Lyeaenidae  and  Papilionidae  remained 
together  after  their  common  separation  from  the  Xvmphalidae,  for  they 
contain  several  important  characters  in  common,  particularly  the  usually 
small  head  of  the  larva  and  its  relation  to  the  first  thoracic  segment  (least 
noticeable  but  not  lost  in  the  Pierinae),  together  with  the  jK-cnliar  mode 
of  suspension  of  the  chrvsalids.  Hut  all  three  of  the  higher  families  must 
soon  have  become  differentiated  and  shown  each  in  its  own  way  the  char- 
acters which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  in  the  imago  of  the  Papilionidae, 
the  mctathorax  is  markedly  separated  from  the  mesothorax,  the  front  of  the 
head  between  the  eyes  is  as  broad  as  high,  the  eyes  themselves  are  prom- 
inent and  are  not  infringed  upon  by  the  antennal  sockets ;  while  the 
more  special  characteristics  of  the  two  great  groups  into  which  this  family 
is  divided  show  that  it  became  disintegrated  at  an  early  time,  though  it 
still  retains  very  striking  marks  of  its  close  affinity  to  the  lowest  types. 
The  diminutive  size  of  the  Lyeaenidae,  the  narrowness  of  the  front  of  the 
head,  the  flatness  of  the  eyes,  the  encroachment  of  the  antennae  upon  their 
upper  margin,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  mctathorax  with  the  mesothorax, 
together  with  the  tiarate  character  of  the  egg,  the  more  or  less  onisciform 
structure  of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  rounded,  short  and  compact  form  of  the 
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chrysalis,  are  characters  wliich  this  group  (shares  with  no  others.  Here, 
too,  we  find  the  curious  phenomenon  of  partial  atrophy  in  the  front  legs 
of  the  males,  though  as  a  general  rule  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their 
uac.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  highest  family,  the  Nyniphalidae, 
this  atrophy  has  gone  so  far  as,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  affect  both  sexes 
and  to  render  the  feet  absolutely  useless  for  locomotion  ;  while  the  pendu- 
lous character  of  the  chrysalis,  the  frequently  spinous  armature  of  the 
caterpillar,  the  almost  universally  ribbed  surface  of  the  egg,  the  complete 
separation  of  the  antenna!  scrobes  from  the  inner  edges  of  the  eye  and  the 
tumid  prothoracic  lobes  of  the  imago,  are  characters  which  are,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  confined  to  this  group. 

liy  means  of  a  diagram,  1  once  attempted  to  exhibit  the  apparent  rela- 
tion of  these  different  families  and  their  subdivisions  to  each  other,  their 
position  on  the  genealogical  tree  being  supj>osed  to  indicate,  on  the  basis 
of  existing  affinities,  the  relative  time  at  which  the  different  groups  diverged 
from  each  other  or  from  the  main  stem  ;  and  the  height  which  each  branch 
attained  marked  the  relative  perfection  of  the  highest  members  of  that 
group.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  represent  this  with  any  accuracy  on  a  Hat 
surface ;  for  one  may  properly  conceive  of  a  group  only  as  a  mass,  with 
branches  springing  from  a  common  central  core,  and  the  sketch  necessardy 
involved  some  errors.  Thus  the  swallow-tails  and  lycaenids  were  brought 
at  opposite  extremities  of  the  tree,  whereas  they  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  disagree  with  all  other  groups  in  the  relation  of  the  head  of  the 
caterpillar  to  the  segment  behind  it ;  this  relationship,  however,  waa  to  a 
slight  extent  indicated  by  each  occupying  the  lowest  twig  of  the  branch  on 
which  it  was  seated,  both  branches  being  closely  connected  at  their  base. 
The  striking  and  unique  peculiarities  of  certain  groups  were  shown  by  their 
extreme  divergence  from  the  main  stem  ;  thus  the  swallow-tails  stood  apart 
from  all  others  in  the  possession  of  dorsal  osmateria  in  the  caterpillar ;  the 
lycaenids  at  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  onisciform  nature  and  diminutive 
heads  of  their  caterpillars ;  the  castuioides  among  the  skippers  by  their 
close  approach  to  the  moths,  and  the  satyrs  or  meadow  browns  by  the 
forked  tail  of  their  caterpillars.  The  superficial  affinity  of  this  last  group 
to  the  skippers  was  also  indicated  by  the  directness  of  their  line  from  the 
very  base  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  structure  of  butter- 
flies that  some  of  its  highest  and  lowest  members  should  resemble  each 
other  in  so  many  minor  points.  For  instance,  the  tone  of  coloring  and 
pattern  of  markings  on  the  wings  of  many  satyrs,  as  well  as  the  position 
and  general  nature  of  the  sexual  marks  on  the  front  pair  of  some  males, 
find  a  close  counteqiart  on  the  wings  of  some  skippers  ;  so  also  the  chry- 
salids  of  satyrs  are  among  the  simplest,  most  rounded,  and  compact  in  the 
whole  family,  approaching  in  this  respect  the  lowest  butterflies.  Never- 
theless, in  all  the  prime  features  of  their  organization,  the  satyrs  outrank 
nearly  all  others. 
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CHLORIPPE  CLYTON.— The  tawny  emperor. 

Apatura  clyton  Bolsd.-LeC.,  Lip.  Amer. 
•ept.,  308,  pi.  66,  flgi.  1-4  (1888);—  Morr.,  8yn. 
Lep.  N.  Amer.,68  (1882) ;— Edw.,  Butt.  N.  A., 
tl.  AnaL.  8:  [1-18], pi.  Ap*t. 2 (1876);— French, 
Bep.  Ins.  111.,  vil:156  (1878);  Butt.  east.  U. 
S.,  218-221.  tigs.  65-66  (1886) ;  —  Middl.,  Hep. 
Ids.  III.,  x  89,      15  (1881). 

Doxoeopa  idyia  (pari)  Herr.-Schacff., 
Prodr.  lep.,  80  (1864)  ;-(para)  Oundl.,  Contr. 
ent.  rub.,  62-64  (1881). 

Apatura  tycoon  (para)  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr. 
Up.,  57  (1868). 

Doxoeopa  herte  Scudd.,  SysU  rev.  Atncr. 
butt..  9  (1872). 

Apatura  herse  Riley,  Trans.  St.  Louis  and. 
sc.,  lit :  198,  figs-  5-6  (1873) ;  Rep.  Ins.  Mo.,  ft: 
140-150,  ftp!.  41-42  (1874). 

Chlorippe  hersc  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  boc.  nat. 
Bc..ii:248(1875);  Butt.,  262,  fig*.  182-183(1881). 

Figured  by  Glover,  Ul.N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  36,  fig. 
8,  pL  A,  flg.  18,  lucd. 

Beneath  the  summer  sky 

From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly ; 

Tb  all  that  he  wishes  to  do. 

Wordsworth.— Redbreast  and  Butterfly. 

Imago  (16  : 7, 9).  Head  covered  above  rather  densely  with  rather  short,  equal,  deli- 
cate, pale  rufo-brownlsh  hairs,  more  rufous  behind  than  In  front  of  the  antennae;  eyes 
broadly  bordered  posteriorly  with  dirty  white  scales,  tinged,  especially  above  and  away 
from  the  eyes,  with  brownish  yellow.  Palpi  on  the  basal  half  and  lower  portion  of  apical 
half,  white;  the  erect  hairs  of  the  upper  surface,  except  near  apex  of  palpi,  pale; 
sides  of  apical  three-fifths  of  middle  Joint  pale  luteo- fulvous ;  apical  joint  throughout 
a  little  darker,  darkest  above.  Antenuae  dark  brownish  fulvous  above,  fuliginous 
toward  the  base  of  each  Joint,  beneath  luteo-fulvous,  the  apex  of  each  joint  on  the 
upper  outer  surface  with  a  white  spot;  basal  two-thirds  of  club  black  above,  cov- 
ered with  brownish  fulvous  scales;  beneath  like  the  lower  surface  of  the  stem; 
apical  third  of  club  (the  last  six  to  eight  joints)  very  pale  clear  yellow,  Immaculate; 
tongue  luteo  us. 

Prothoracic  lobes  covered  with  pale  mouse  brown  hairs,  considerably  tipped  with 
rufo-brownlsh;  thorax  covered  above  with  rufo-fulvous  and  olivaceous  hairs,  beneath 
with  shorter,  dirty  white  ones ;  fore  legs  covered  with  long  white  hairs,  excepting  on 
the  upper  surface  of  tibiae  and  tarsi,  where  they  are  luteo-fulvous ;  other  tibiae  and 
tarsi,  and  to  some  extent  the  anterior  portion  of  the  femora,  dull,  pale  brownish  ful- 
vous; spurs  rnfo-lutcous  tipped  with  pale  rufous;  spines  rufo-luteous;  claws  rufo- 
luteous  at  base,  dark  rufous  at  tip;  paronychia  pale;  pulvillus  pale  fulvous. 

Wings  above  dark,  more  or  less  obscure  tawny,  marked  with  blackish  brown.  Fore 
%eing$  with  two  transverse  sinuous  series  of  more  or  less  rounded  pale  spots  on  the 
outer  half  of  the  wing ;  the  inner  series  consists  of  a  rather  regularly  sinuous  series  of 
six  medium  sized,  subequal,  subtriangular  spots,  their  apices  outward,  the  lower  double ; 
the  upper  three  are  in  the  two  lower  subcostal  and  the  subcosto-median  Interspaces  In  a 
slight  curve  opening  inward,  at  right  angles  to  the  costal  margin  and  midway  between 
the  first  divarication  of  the  median  and  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  next  two  are  nearer 
the  base  of  the  wing,  In  the  median  Interspaces,  the  lower  a  little  within  the  upper; 
the  lowest  Is  In  the  medio-submedlan  Interspace,  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  three-fifths 
of  the  Interspace,  Ite  inner  border  on  a  line  with  the  outer  border  of  the  spot  above; 
the  outer  series  consists  of  Ave  smaller,  quadrate  spots,  occupying  the  same  interspaces 
excepting  the  inetlio-submedlan ;  the  upper  one  Is  a  little  less,  the  one  next  below  a 
Utile  more,  than  half  way  from  the  spots  of  the  inner  row  to  the  outer  border;  the 


CHLORIPPK  CLYTON  CLYTON. 

Chlorippe  herte  (var.)  clyton  Scudd.,  Bull. 
Buff.  soc.  nat.  sc.,  ii :  248  (1875). 

Apatura  elyton  var.  ocellata  Edw.  Butt.  N. 
A.,11,  Apat.2:  [1-2]  (1876). 

Pap  Mo  Abb.,  Draw.  Ins.  Oa.  Brit. 

mus.,vl:32,  flg*.  4344. 

CHLORIPPK  CLYTON  PROSERPINA. 

Apatura  pro»erjtina  Scudd.,  Trans.  Chic, 
scad,  sc.,  1:382  (1870). 

Chlorippe  herte  (tar.)  proterjyina  Scudd., 
Bull.  Buff.  soc.  nat.  sc.,  II:  248(1875). 

Apatura  chjton  var.proserpina  Edw.,  Butt. 
N.  A.,  2,  Apat.  2 :  [2-3]  (1876). 

[Not  Doxoeopa  Idyia  Hulm.;  nor  Papllio 
lycaon  Fabr.;  nor  (probably)  Papllio  herae 
Fabr.]. 
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lower  three  are  in  a  slightly  curving  row  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  the  lower 
midway  between  the  spot  of  the  inner  row  and  the  outer  border;  the  spots  of  both  of 
these  rows  are  normally  dull  whitish,  but  are  always  more  or  less,  and  generally  consid- 
erably, obscured  by  fulvous  or  reddish  scales,  so  as  often  to  be  Inconspicuous.  The 
outer  limit  of  the  discoidal  cell  is  marked  by  a  rather  broad,  bent,  blackish  bar  and 
a  similar,  but  straight,  though  Irregular  bar  crosses  the  cell  just  above  the  first  divari- 
cation of  the  median;  following  the  Inner  edge  of  the  Inner  row  of  pale  spots  Is  a 
continuous  or  nearly  continuous,  rather  narrow  stripe  of  blackish  brown ;  beyond  the 
inner  row  of  pale  spots,  and  sometimes  between  them  and  the  apex  of  the  cell  above 
the  median  nervure,  the  wing  Is  more  or  less  obscured  with  blackish  or  brownish  fus- 
cous, deepening  In  spots  of  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  on  either  side  of  the  pale 
spots, approaching  black  in  the  subcostal  interspaces;  where  lightest  —  and  some  speci- 
mens show  little  more  than  a  slight  Infuscatlon — enlivened  by  orange  tawny  scales ; 
the  outer  border  Is  margined  with  blackish  fuscous  to  the  depth  of  less  than  half  an 
interspace,  and  followed  by  a  lighter  stripe,  broadening  and  brightening  as  It  passes 
downward,  near  the  inner  border  as  broad  as  the  border,  and  nearly  as  bright  as  the 
base  of  the  wing.  Fringe  dark  fuscous.  Interrupted  rather  narrowly  and  Inconspicu- 
ously in  the  middle  of  the  Interspaces  with  white.  Hind  mngs  rather  more  uniformly 
and  extensively  tawny  than  the  fore  wings;  the  basal  two-thirds  are  more  or  less 
streaked  with  faint  fuscous,  a  little  more  Intense  at  Its  distal  limit;  In  the  middle  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  a  series  of  seven  roundish  or  oval,  purplish  black,  pretty 
large  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border  in  all  the  interspaces  from  the  costal  to  the 
snbmcdlan  nervure;  the  first  (counting  from  above),  second  and  fourth  are  In  a  single 
row,  and  so  are  the  second,  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh ;  the  llrst. 
third  and  fourth  are  round;  the  second  longitudinally  oval,  and  the  lower  three  are 
obliquely  oval,  their  major  axes  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin :  the 
first  and  seventh  are  small,  the  others  snbequal,  the  second  usually  a  little  the  largest,  the 
fifth  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  median  Interspace  and  occupying  about  thrcc-flfths  Its 
width ;  these  spots  are  surrounded  by  a  tawny  nimbus  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometime* 
so  extended  as  to  form  a  continuous  band  In  the  middle  of  which  the  spots  are  placed ; 
the  ncrvulcs  are,  however,  usually  dusky;  the  outer  border  to  fully  the  depth  of  half 
an  Interspace  Is  blackish  fuscous,  or  occasionally  tawny  fuscous,  Its  Interior  limit 
blackish  fuscous.  In  which  case  it  is  surmounted  by  a  continuous  series  of  shallow, 
lunate,  slightly  pale  spots,  edged  interiorly  by  a  faint  line  of  fuscous.  In  some 
instances  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  Is  deeply  Infuscated  with  black- 
ish brown,  tinged  toward  the  base  with  tawny,  but  otherwise  uniform,  excepting  a 
slight  tawny  edging  to  the  sometimes  inconspicuously  darker  extra-mesial  row  of  spots, 
and  slight  broken  spots  of  color,  marking  the  limit  of  the  otherwise  indistinguishable 
outer  border  of  black.    Fringe  as  in  the  fore  wings. 

Under  surface  of  fort  vting*  very  pale,  dull  dirty  fulvous  at  base  as  far  as  the  extra- 
mesial  row  of  subtrlangular  spots,  which  are  more  distinct  and  slightly  larger  below 
than  above,  and  bordered  Interiorly  by  an  almost  always  continuous,  slender,  blackish 
fuscous  stripe;  the  two  bars  In  the  cell  are  also  repeated  beneath,  as  well  as  the  outer 
row  of  pale  spots,  which  are  sometimes  white  and  that  In  the  lower  subcostal  inter- 
space sometimes  encircled  with  brownish;  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  brownish, 
often,  and  especially  In  the  median  area,  considerably  tinged  with  feruginons ;  there  is  a 
submarglnal,  slender,  crenulate  stripe,  more  distinct  and  broader  below  than  above,  of 
blackish  fuscous,  sometimes  tinged  with  costaneous,  corresponding  to  the  Inner  limit 
of  the  marginal  band  of  upper  surface,  and  outside  of  which  the  edge  of  the  wing  Is 
slightly  tinged,  like  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  above  the  median,  with  dull  nacreous: 
interiorly  the  suhmargiual  stripe  Is  followed  by  a  series  of  usually  disconnected  cres- 
cents of  the  same  color  as  the  stripe,  generally  shallow  and  at  less  than  an  interspace's 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  wing,  but  often,  and  especially  In  the  next  to  the 
lower  subcostal  and  subcosto-medlan  Interspaces,  high  ami  angulated,  —  In  all  cases 
enclosing  between  themselves  and  the  submarglnal  stripe  paler  spaces,  generally  sim- 
ilar in  color  to  the  border  of  the  wings ;  all  the  veins  brownish ;  fringe  much  as  above- 
Bind  wing  from  base  to  a  transverse  mesial  stripe  very  dull  brownish  nacreous,  often 
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more  or  less  gray  tali;  the  stripe  Is  generally  continuous,  very  slender,  nearly  equal, 
dark  brownish  fuscous,  often  tinged  with  reddish;  it  starts  from  the  costal  nervure 
and  crosses  the  coato-subcostal  interspace  at  right  angles,  as  a  crescent  opening 
inwards,  strikes  the  upper  subcostal  at  a  distance  from  its  origin  about  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  interspace  just  crossed,  passes  in  a  broadly  curving  line,  opening  inwards, 
to  the  upper  median  nervnle  at  a  short  distance  from  its  origin;  it  then  passes  still 
nearer  the  origin  and  crosses  the  two  median  interspaces  in  a  straight  line  or  In  a 
similar  curve,  nearly  or  quite  at  right  angles  to  the  nervure  it  crosses;  then  It  follows 
the  lower  median  nervure  for  a  considerable  distance  outward,  or  to  as  far  again 
from  its  origin  as  it  was  when  it  struck  it,  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  suhmedio- 
intemal  Interspace,  opposite  the  previous  transverse  portion  of  the  stripe,  in  a  deep 
loop  which  crosses  the  submedian  but  little  short  of  the  middle  of  its  outer  two- 
thirds  ;  from  the  middle  of  the  interspace  it  is  bent  at  right  angles,  strikes  the  Inter- 
nal and  Is  then  again  directed  toward  the  base  of  the  wing;  within  this  stripe  there 
are  two  conspicuous  blackish  fuscous  bars,  one  connecting  the  lower  subcostal  and 
upper  median  nervules  along  the  track  of  the  nervnle  which  closes  the  cell  (or  would 
close  the  cell  were  it  closed),  the  other  transversely  crossing  at  least  the  upper  half 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  cell,  just  within  the  flrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal ; 
the  mesial  stripe  is  followed  exteriorly  by  a  nearly  uniform  band  about  an  Interspace 
in  width,  but  with  its  outer  limit  generally  shading  gradually  into  the  tint  beyond, 
generally  of  a  pale  ashy  hue,  but  sometimes  more  or  less  tinged  with  dull  nacreous; 
the  outer  bonier  is  marked  with  a  submarglnal  crennlate  streak  and  presnbmarglnal 
crenate  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  but  more  regular  and  uniform  and 
with  all  the  colors  of  this  portion  of  the  wing  similar  to  the  fore  wing;  between  these 
markings  and  the  extra-mesial  band  is  a  Held  of  a  warm  yellowish  brown  tint,  often 
tinged  more  or  less  with  feruginous,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  transverse 
series  of  seven  roundish  spots,  which,  when  fully  developed,  are  well  formed,  nearly 
equal  ocelli,  occupying  every  interspace  between  the  costal  and  sub-median,  the  lower- 
most double  and  yet  smallest;  they  constat  normally  of  a  pale  blue  minute  pupil  set  In 
black,  in  the  middle  of  a  spot  of  the  color  of  the  field  in  which  the  spots  are  situated, 
and  encircled  with  yellowish  green  and  then  more  narrowly  with  blackish  brown :  the 
whole  seldom  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  the  width  of  an  interspace,  even  when,  as 
in  the  median  Interspaces,  the  spots  arc  obliquely  oval  and  In  which  case  the  pupil 
becomes  linear;  the  blue  scales  are  often  obsolete;  generally,  however,  these  ocelli 
become  almost  entirely  obscured  by  an  intermingling  of  the  scales  and  the  partial  con- 
fluence of  the  spots  which  then  follows,  In  which  case  they  seem  to  form  only  a  deeper, 
more  feruginous  band  within  the  darker  area,  with  the  spots  usually  partially  limited, 
frequently  with  faint  traces  of  the  pupil,  which  Is  then  oftenest  pale  or  even  whitish, 
and  generally  obliquely  linear  in  all  the  interspaces ;  the  veins  arc  dusky  and  the  fringe 
similar  to  that  of  the  upper  surface. 

Abtlomen  above  blackish,  covered  with  brown  and  tawny  scales;  below  pale  griseous. 
Male  abdominal  appendages  (33 : 10,  10a) :  hook  of  upper  organ,  sharply  constricted  at 
the  base,  notched  In  the  middle  of  the  tip  half  way  down  to  the  constriction,  the  sides 
of  the  notch  parallel  to  its  bottom,  narrowly  separated,  thus  forming  two  lobes,  very 
broadly  rounded  at  the  outer  hinder  angle,  curved  slightly  downward,  and,  especially 
near  the  tip,  inclined  slightly  toward  the  opposite  lobe ;  clasps  two  and  one-fourth  times 
as  long  as  broad ,  the  free  nppcr  edge  a  little  wavy ,  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  slender,  taper- 
ing, finely  pointed,  regularly  and  considerably  Incurved  hook,  as  long  as  the  lobes  of 
the  hook  of  the  upper  organ. 


Measurements  in  millimeters. 
Length  of  tongue,  10  mm. 

MALES. 

Smallest- 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

23. 

25.5 

2H. 

33.5 

13. 

15. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

7. 

„ 

8.75 

0.2 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

8. 

4.8 

4. 

Described  from  4  3  19. 
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The  above  description  is  drawn  up  from  specimens  of  C.  c.  clytou  alone,  the  form 
proserplna  not  having  yet  been  found  on  the  confines  of  New  England.  It  differs  from 
the  other  form  by  an  infuscation  of  the  npper  surface  and  particularly  of  the  hind 

wings. 

Egg  (64 : 6, 7).  Paleyellowish  white,  with  the  sides  almost  straight  In  the  middle  half, 
rounding  abruptly  to  the  summit  so  as  to  be  almost  shouldered,  the  summit  therefore 
very  broad  and  only  slightly  convex.  Vertical  ribs  about  twenty  in  number,  rather 
coarse  and  rounded,  not  greatly  elevated,  the  cross  lines  straight  and  obscure,  forming 
cells  about  four  times  as  broad  as  long  in  the  middle  of  the  egg.  the  surface  within 
rather  coarsely  but  very  shallowly  punctate  or  subrugulose.  Micropyle  rosette  about 
.15  mm.  in  diameter,  the  outer  cells  subequal  with  stout  walls,  growing  rapidly 
smaller  within,  where  they  are  all  oval,  those  of  the  innermost  row,  about  a  dozen  In 
number,  with  the  longer  axis  about  .015  mm.  In  length,  slenderest  at  Inner  end,  and 
all  radiating  from  a  central  circular  cell  about  .005  mm.  in  diameter;  all  the  interior 
cells  with  far  more  delicate  walls  than  the  outer.    Height  of  egg,  .G  mm. ;  breadth. 


Caterpillar.  First  stage.  Head  (87  :  7a)  piccous,  the  month  parts  dull  castaneous. 
Body  white,  the  last  two  segments  with  the  superior  projections  fuscous ;  legs  and 
prolegs  white,  the  last  joint  of  the  former  faintly  fuscous;  hairs  pellucid;  stigmata 
apparently  concolorous  with  body.    Length,  1.5  mm. 

Second  stage.  Head  (87 :  7b)  pale  yellowish  green,  marked  with  brown  specks,  the 
ocelli  and  mandibles  brown.  Body  pale  green,  with  a  slender,  dorsal,  dark  green  line, 
and  three  pairs  of  dark  green  longitudinal  stripes,  the  middle,  lateral  stripe  broadest 
and  most  conspicuous ;  hairs  white;  legs  and  prolegs  pale  green.  Length  3.2  mm. 
(After  Edwards  and  Riley.) 

Third  stage.  Head  (87:  7c)  and  Its  papillae  pale  livid  green,  necked  abundantly  and 
very  minutely  with  brown  at  the  anterior  base  of  the  coronal  tubercles,  the  middle  of 
the  summit,  the  ocellar  Held,  the  frontal  triangle  and  the  mouth  parts.  Body  green  with 
broad,  subdorsal,  white  bands  and  equal,  suprastlgmatal  and  infrastlgmatal,  white 
stripes;  each  of  the  conical  papillae,  everywhere  profusely  scattered  over  the  body, 
supports  a  pellucid  or  white  hair  twice  its  own  length ;  anal  protuberances  whitish. 
Legs  and  prolegs  concolorous  with  the  body.    Length,  7.6  mm. 

Fourth  stage.  According  to  Riley  this  docs  not  differ  from  the  preceding  except  that 
the  head  (87  :  7d)  becomes  greener,  the  papillae  of  the  body  more  conspicuous  and  the 
medlo-dorsal  dark  stripe  proportionally  narrower. 

Last  stage  (74  :  20).  Head  (87 :  7e)  very  pale  green,  with  two  rather  broad,  carved, 
white  stripes  down  the  face,  passing  above  to  either  side  of  the  prominent  tubercle  ; 
the  latter  pale  lemon  green,  sometimes  marked  more  or  less  with  black  In  front;  Its 
spinules  like  the  others  of  the  head  pale,  whitish  green ;  hairs  of  head  white ;  ocelli 
and  mandibles  black ;  other  month  parts  white. 

Body  striped  in  trrecn,  yellow  and  white  in  continuous  and  equal  bands  from  head  to 
tall.  A  median  bluish  green  line;  next  it  the  whole  dorsal  surface  white,  tinged  on 
the  interior  half  with  yellow;  the  division  of  the  white  and  yellowish  white  marked 
by  a  very  faint,  line,  broken,  greenish  lino,  sometimes  obsolete;  an  iufralatcral,  rather 
broad,  dark  green  band,  flecked  along  the  middle  with  confluent  white  dots;  a  sn- 
prastiginatal  white  band  of  nearly  equal  width  tinged  slightly  with  yellow;  a  similar, 
but  light  green,  stigmatat  band  with  a  faint,  white  line  running  along  the  middle;  and 
a  substigmatal  band  wholly  like  the  suprastlgmatal  j  beneath  very  pale  green ;  tuber- 
cles white  with  white  hairs ;  stigmata  and  prolegs  very  pale  green ;  caudal  horns 
pale  green,  but  white  from  the  tubercles  which  completely  cover  them.  Legs  pale 
green  tinged  with  yellow.  Length  of  whole  body,  37  mm. ;  width  at  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment, 3.75  mm.  j  at  third  abdominal  segment,  6.5  mm. ;  at  last  abdominal  segment,  2.6 
mm. ;  length  of  caudal  horns,  2  mm. 

Chryaalia  (83 : 15-17).  Color  above  In  general  pale  grass  green ;  below,  very  pale  pea 
green,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  being  a  narrow,  yellow  stripe  following  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  wing  cases  to  the  abdomen,  where  It  forms  a  less  distinct  Infra- 
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stigmata!  stripe;  a  similar,  narrow,  yellow  stripe  marks  the  entire  dorsal  crest,  becom- 
ing pale  on  the  thorax  ami  fading  out  in  front  of  two  pale  whitish  stripes,  bordered 
Interiorly  with  green,  which  follow  the  ridges  from  the  ocellar  tulx-reles  toward  the 
middle  of  the  mesonotum;  a  similar,  straight,  oblique,  pale  stripe  bordered  Interiorly 
with  green  crosses  the  second  abdominal  segment  parallel  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
mesonotnm,  and  similar  but  much  fainter  and  more  oblique  stripes  cross  the  abdominal 
segments  behind  this,  midway  between  the  infra-stigmatal  stripe  and  the  dorsal  crest; 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  thorax  is  mottled  ir- 
regularly and  delicately  with  yellow;  the  lateral  bancs  of  the  teeth  marking  the  anterior 
limit  of  the  dorsal  crest  on  the  3d — 8th  abdominal  segments  are  marked  by  a  black  dot; 
stigmata  very  pale  yellow;  cremastral hooks  very  pale  horn-color.  Length,  23.5  mm. ; 
height  at  third  abdominal  segment,  10  mm. ;  at  thorax,  7.5  mm. ;  breadth  uear  tip  of 
wings,  7.8  mm. ;  greatest  breadth  at  base  of  wings,  7.8  mm.  i  at  the  ocellar  tubercles 
3.  ram. ;  length  of  latter,  1.1  mm. ;  distance  from  their  tips  to  dorsal  spine  of  third 
abdominal  segment,  14.5  ram. 

Distribution  (19:  1).  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  members  of  the 
Carolinian  fauna,  it*  projjer  home  heing  in  the  southern  United  States  east 
of  the  Great  Plains  ;  but  it  extends  beyond  it*  northern  boundaries,  reaching 
as  far  as  Iowa  (New  Jefferson,  Allen  ;  Desmoines,  Austin ;  Ames,  Os- 
born)  and  even  Wisconsin  "rather  rare"  (Hoy)  in  the  northwest,  and  in 
the  northeast  to  southern  New  York  (Brooklyn,  Meyer;  Newburgh,  Ed- 
wards). It  is  found  as  far  west  as  Kansas  (Snow)  and  southern  Texas 
(Aaron),  and  seems  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than 
east  of  the  Allcghanics,  Abbot  calling  it  rare  in  Georgia,  and  Edwards 
having  never  seen  the  butterfly  in  flight  in  West  Virginia,  although  he  has 
found  tin.1  larvae. 

Its  occasional  occurrence  in  southeastern  New  York  is  its  only  claim  to 
be  louked  on  as  a  possible  New  England  insect. 

Oviposition  According  to  Kilcy  and  Edwards  the  eggs  arc  laid  on 
the  under  side  of  leaves  in  large,  dense  patches  (64:7)  of  from  less  than 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred,  in  two  or  oftener  three,  sometimes  even  four 
or  five  tiers. 

Food  plant.  The  only  plant  known  upon  which  the  larva  lives  is  the 
hackberry,  Celt  is,  a  genus  of  the  Urticaceae,  feeding  indiscriminately  upon 
all  the  forms  found  where  it  occurs,  but  especially  upon  C.  occidental. 
Boisduval  and  Leconte  state  that  it  feeds  on  many  species  of  Primus  and 
on  other  trees  of  the  same  family  (Kosaccac),  but  this  is  probably  a  com- 
plete error,  as  Edwards  and  myself  have  been  unable  to  induce  them 
to  eat  them.  One,  however,  that  I  raised  ate  freely,  in  its  third  stage,  of 
Aristolochia,  a  much  more  nearly  allied  but  by  no  means  closely  related 
plant. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  caterpillars,  when  ready  to  hatch, 
bite  a  narrow  channel  almost  completely  around  the  egg  at  the  upper 
shoulder,  and  lifting  up  the  lid  thus  formed,  like  a  reversed  saucer,  escape 
without  further  devouring  the  egg.    They  are  gregarious  during  the  first 
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three  stages,  "feeding  side  by  side,  eating  the  leaf  from  the  tip  downward, 
but  leaving  the  stouter  ribs.  Spinning  a  thread  wherever  they  go,  they 
often,  in  travelling  from  leaf  to  leaf,  make  quite  a  pathway  of  silk  ;  and  if 
the  branch  be  suddenly  jarred,  they  will  drop  and  hang  suspended  in  mid- 
air, and  after  reassurance  climb  up  again  with  the  thoracic  legs"  ( Riley) . 
In  thus  feeding  together  they  completely  conceal  the  leaf,  according  to 
Edwards,  but  do  not,  as  in  many  gregarious  larvae,  "rest  with  heads  all 
turned  the  same  way  and  bodies  in  line  and  parallel  .  .  .  but  form  an  ir- 
regular mass,  the  heads  mostly  outside  and  fronting  in  every  direction." 
They  often  assume  a  very  odd  position,  first  noted  by  Edwards,  in  which 
there  is  a  sinuous  bend  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  front  half  being 
thrown  by  half  its  width  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  hinder  end,  but  both 
straight  and  pairallcl ;  they  even  may  have  this  position  when  fixed  for 
change  of  skin.  They  also  frequently  rest  with  the  head  bent  over  so  that 
the  front  lies  flat  upon  the  surface  of  rest,  and  thereby  hunch  a  little  the 
second  thoracic  segment ;  it  is  in  this  jMjsition,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
that  they  hibernate.  Mr.  Edwards  found  his  larvae  feeding  principally  at 
night,  but  mine  fed  equally  by  night  or  day.  He  also  states  that  they 
prefer  the  thickest  leaves,  and  Mr.  Riley  adds  that  they  select  the  lower 
branches.  "From  the  earliest  stage,  the  surface  of  the  leaf  about  :ind 
beneath  these  larvae  was  kept  thoroughly  clean,  but  just  outside  the  group 
was  a  mass  of  excrement  in  a  pretty  regular  ridge,"  formed  at  a  certain 
active  cleansing  period.  "When  a  bit  of  frass  was  encountered  by  [some] 
.  .  .  who  seemed  especially  deputed  to  act  as  scavengers,  it  was  seized  by  the 
mandibles  .  .  .  and  by  a  snap  the  frass  was  thrown  ...  at  least  two  lengths 
of  the  caterpillar.  If .  .  .  it  fell  short,  either  one  of  the  larvae  on  which  it 
struck  seized  it  or  it  was  met  by  one  of  the  scavengers,  and  was  again 
snapped  off,  until  .  .  .  the  obnoxious  thing  was  gotten  rid  of.  .  .  .  This  -.un- 
itary work  could  only  have  been  necessary  when  the  larvae  were  in  con- 
finement, as  in  nature  they  would  have  rested  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf"  (Edwards). 

After  the  third  moult,  the  caterpillars  scatter  and  live  independently ; 
some  which  I  had  crawled  to  separate  terminal  leaves  of  twigs  where  they 
took  up  their  permanent  abode,  returning  to  the  leaf  after  excursions  up  the 
stalk  for  food,  resting  always  upon  the  upper  surface.  After  a  time,  ap- 
parently by  repeated  zizzaggings  at  every  return,  the  sides  of  the  leaf  or 
leaf-cluster  were  brought  toward  each  other  to  form  a  kind  of  trough,  so 
that  the  caterpillar  was  in  view  only  from  above.  One,  when  removing 
to  new  quarters,  made  at  once  of  several  leaves  a  sort  of  open  bower  which 
concealed  it  well,  though  not  completely.  The  skin  cast  at  each  moult  is 
devoured. 

Life-hi*tory.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Riley  and  Edwnrds  the  history  of  this 
butterfly  is  tolerably  well  known.     The  caterpillars  winter  when  lialf 
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grown,  marked  generally  by  the  third  moult ;  they  cluster  upon  the  leaves 
and  fall  with  them  to  the  ground,  and  in  spring  make  their  way  again 
from  the  ground  to  the  tree ;  the  caterpillar**  heroine  full  grown  by  the 
end  of  May  and  later  in  West  Virginia,  hang  in  chrysalis  for  about  ten 
days,  and  appear  on  the  wing  in  .June,  the  males  earliest ;  or,  being  de- 
layed by  slower  growth,  some  may  not  appear  before  .July  ;  the  eggs  are 
laid  early  in  July,  hatch  in  eight  or  nine  days  and  the  larvae  feed  in  company 
until  the  time  for  hibernation  arrives,  when,  huddled  together  in  companies 
of  five  or  more  on  a  leaf  whose  surface  they  have  covered  with  silk  and 
thereby  curled  somewhat,  they  change  with  the  leaf  to  a  brownish  or 
vinous  color  and  drop  with  it  to  the  earth  ;  or  in  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion, 
who  thinks  that  such  larvae  perish,  they  may  hide  in  the  ample  crevices  of 
the  rough  bark  of  the  hackl>erry.  Mr.  Edwards  believes  there  is  only  one 
brood  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Riley  speaks  of  no  difference  between  the 
seasons  of  this  species  and  C.  ecltis,  which  feeds  upon  the  same  plant,  is 
very  frequently  found  upon  the  same  tree,  and  is  double  brooded.  That 
our  species  is  double  brooded  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  evident  from 
the  data  given  further  south,  in  Georgia,  by  Abbot,  who  records  butter- 
flies taken  by  him  May  1  and  again  Septemlwr  5.  I  have  also  seen  fresh 
Texan  specimens  taken  September  9  and  10,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  if 
single  brooded  in  West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  it  is  double  brooded  near 
the  Gulf. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps, 
according  to  Abbot,  while  Mr.  Dury  has  taken  it  "  sometimes  on  trees 
from  which  there  was  an  exudation  of  sap,  and  sometimes  on  rotten  apples  ; 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  woods"  (Edwards).  Its  move- 
ments are  said  to  be  less  lively  than  those  of  its  companion  C.  celtis, 
which  is  described  as  exceedingly  alert  and  restless,  darting  from  one 
object  to  another  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it. 

It  is  a  dimorphic  spceies,  the  dimorphism  affecting  both  sexes  and  being 
so  far  as  known  independent  of  season  ;  this  was  proved  by  Mr.  Kd wards, 
who  raised,  in  West  Virginia,  from  one  set  of  wintering  caterpillars,  four 
males  and  four  females  of  the  form  clyton,  and  eight  nudes  and  five  femnles 
of  the  form  proscrpina.  All  were  raised  from  eggs  found  in  the  open 
air,  presumably  those  found  by  him  July  4—0.  On  account  of  this  dimor- 
phism, Mr.  Edwards  exposed  some  chrysalids  to  severe  cold,  but  as  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  when  they  were  less  than  six  hours  old  it  only  resulted 
in  death. 

Enemies  Out  of  ten  bunches  of  eggs  found  in  Missouri  by  Mr.  Kiley, 
eight  proved  to  be  more  or  less  infested  with  a  minute  Chalcid,  Telenomus 
rileyi,  one  fly  to  each  egg.  44  The  egg  thus  infested  becomes  purplish,  so 
H6  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sound  ones,  and  even  when  empty, 
an  egg  that  has  been  parasitized  is  easily  recognized  by  the  crown  being 
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perforated  instead  of  lifted  up."  Chalcis  ovata  Say  (88:  U-15)  has  also 
been  bred  in  September  from  chrysalids  found  by  Mr.  Riley  in  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  Limneria  fugitiva  by  Mundt.  The  destruction  of  life  during 
the  winter  from  natural  causes  and  marauding  insectivorous  creatures  must 
be  enormous.  Miss  Murtfeldt  found  a  young  Celtis  on  her  lawn,  where  "in 
many  cases  the  entire  under  surfaces  of  certain  leaves  would  be  covered 
with  the  tiny  larvae,  stretched  side  by  side  in  rank  after  rnnk  from  tip  to 
base,"  yet  the  following  spring  she  was  able  to  find  on  the  tree  but  three 
or  four  nearly  full  grown  caterpillars.  "  Considering  the  vast  numbers 
that  were  on  the  tree  the  previous  autumn,  one  is  almost  appalled  at  the 
waste  of  life  permitted  by  Nature." 

Desiderata.  The  most  interesting  and  im|>ortant  questions  concerning 
this  species  relate  to  to  its  life  history  and  its  dimorphism.  Ita  behavior 
at  different  latitudes  needs  investigation  to  show  the  relation  hetween  its 
history  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range,  where  it  is  apparently  single 
brooded,  and  in  the  southern,  where,  unless  the  butterfly  hibernates  (as  is 
highly  improbable),  it  is  certainly  double  brooded.  The  difference  of 
the  behavior  in  different  broods  of  caterpillars  raised  by  Mr.  Edwards 
may  be  accounted  for  when  this  is  clearly  understood.  This  knowledge 
becomes  of  greater  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  dimorphism  of  the 
butterfly,  which  appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  season  in  the  north  ;  and 
if  we  have  here  only  a  single  brood,  it  will  be  difficult  to  corcllate  this 
dimoq>hism  with  that  (almost  exactly  parallel  so  far  as  the  effect  produced) 
which  is  found  in  the  digoneutic  species  of  Polygonia ;  so  that  here  is  an 
ample  field  for  study,  where  experimentation  also  may  have  full  scope ; 
some  southern  lepidopterist  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  where  ice  is  artifi- 
cially produced,  ought  to  apply  himself  to  the  problem.  There  are  also 
other  points  which  need  elucidation  ;  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the 
butterfly ;  its  occurrence  about  New  York ;  the  length  of  time  in  which 
the  butterfly  remains  in  flight  (throughout  July  in  Iowa)  ;  the  history  of 
its  egg  parasite;  a  satisfactory  reason  for  its  rarity  as  compared  to  C. 
celtis  ;  and  the  mode  and  place  of  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRA TI0X8.—CHL0RIPPE  ULYTQN. 


Egg. 

PI.  04,  fig.  6.  Colored. 

7.  A  cluster  of  eggs  on  n  leaf. 
Caterpillar. 
PI.  "4,  flg.  20.   Full  grown,  colored. 

87:7,  a-«.  Front  view  of  head  in  stage* 
Mr. 

Chrysalis. 
PI.  83,  fig.  15.   Side  view,  colored. 

16.  Outline,  side  view. 

17.  Outliue,  dorsal  view. 


Imago. 

PI.  10,  7.   Male,  upper  surface,  with  outliue 
of  wings  of  female. 

9.  Male,  under  surface. 
33 : 10, 10  a.   Male  abdominal  appendages. 
88:11.  Ncuratlon. 

52 : 10.  Bid*  v  ic w  of  head  and  appendages 
enlarged,  with  details  of  the  itructure  o. 
the  legs. 

General. 

PI.  10.  fig.  1.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
88 : 14-15.  Chalets  ovata,  a  parasite. 
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TRIBE  NYMPHALIDI. 

WHITE  ADMIRALS. 

Nymphalldl  (pars)  Steph. ;  NyinphalldacDup. ;     Neptidae  Sewm. 

Nyinphalltae  Luc. ;  Xymphalldea  Kirb.  Carunculatae  (pars)  Ouen. 

Archontes  (restr.)  Uerbst,  Scudd.  Papllloncs  maculato-fasclati  Wien.  Verz. 

.  .  .  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horsed ,  and  the  gilded  puddle. 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Shakkspkakk. — Antottjf  and  Cleopatra. 

Winged  wanderer  from  clover  meadows  sweet, 
Where  all  day  long  beneath  a  smiling  sky 
You  drained  the  wild-flowers'  cups  of  honey  dry 

And  heard  the  drowsy  winds  their  loves  repeat, 

What  idle  sephyr  whispering  deceit 
Has  won  your  heart  and  tempted  vou  to  flv 
Unto  this  nolsv  town  and  vainlv  pry 

Into  the  secrets  of  this  busy  street  1 

To  me  your  unexpected  presence  brings 
A  thought  of  fragrant  pasturrs,  buds  and  flowers, 
And  sleepy  brooks,  and  cattle  In  tho  fold; 
Or,  watching  as  you  soar  on  trembling  wings, 
I  thiuk  for  those  who  toil  through  weary  hours 
You  are  a  type  of  their  uncertain  gold. 

Sherman.—  A  Butterfly  in  Watt  Street. 

Imago.  Head :  club  of  antennae  very  long,  so  gradually  Increasing  in  size  as  to 
render  the  determination  of  its  origin  difficult,  cylindrical  or  a  little  depressed,  with 
four  Inferior  carinatlons.  Palpi  slender,  with  compact,  recumbent  scales;  terminal 
joint  scarcely  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  middle  joint. 

Thorax:  first  and  second  superior  subcostal  nervules  of  fore  wing  arising  before 
the  tip  of  the  cell ;  the  third  and  fourth  beyond ;  cell  closed ;  median  nervure  con- 
nected opposite  Its  last  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell.  Precostal  nervure 
of  hind  wing  originating  opposite  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  the  costal 
nervure;  cell  open.  No  androconla.  Five  joints  to  the  fore-tarsi  in  female;  apical 
Joint  of  male  terminating  In  a  single  median  spine;  the  other  Joints  with  spurs  In  pairs, 
but  no  spines ;  other  tibiae  aud  tarsi  destitute  of  spines  above,  but  with  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  crowded  with  Irregularly  disposed  spines;  four  rows  of 
spines  on  the  under  surface  of  the  terminal  joint  of  tarsi. 

Abdomen :  male  appendages ;  upper  organ  about  as  large  as  the  lower,  bearing  a  single 
pointed,  curved  hook.  Clasps  large,  tapering  considerably  on  the  outer  half,  the  upper 
process  apical  and  spiny,  the  Interior  Anger  originating  near  the  base  of  the  Inferior 
edge,  directed  upward  and  surpassing  the  superior  edge  of  the  clasp. 

Egg  Globular,  flattened  at  base  and  slightly  depressed  at  apex,  the  whole  surface 
covered  with  pretty  large  hexagonal  cells,  bounded  by  abrupt  elevated  walls,  emitting 
at  the  angles  prominent  filaments. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Papillae  of  the  body  conspicuous,  some  larger  than  others, 
the  hairs  short,  slender,  tapering  and  inconspicuous. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Body  unequally  developed,  being  hunched  on  the  second  and 
third  thoracic,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments ;  cov- 
ered with  minute,  hairless  papillae,  and  with  a  laterodorsal  row  of  larger  compound 
warts  of  greatly  unequal  size,  some  or  all,  aud  especially  those  of  the  second  thoracic 
segment,  developed  as  long  tubcrculate  spines,  the  others  forming  a  raised  crown  of 
thickly  crowded,  short,  pointed  wartlets. 

Chrysalis  Head  projecting  beyond,  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Base  at  the 
wing-cases  with  but  a  single  tubercle;  dorsum  of  mesothorax  regularly  rounded,  carl- 
nate;  dorsum  of  abdomen  carinatc,  but  on  the  second  segment  excessively  elevated,  so 
as  to  form  a  strongly  compressed,  rounded  prominence  ;  cremaster  stout,  moderately 
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The  insects  of  this  group,  which  include**  some  of  our  most  elegant 
butterflies,  are  rather  above  the  average  size,  and  usually  dark  and  lustrous, 
with  strongly  contrasted  white  and  metallic  markings,  the  latter  ordinarily 
green  or  blue  in  tint,  the  white  usually  in  the  form  of  broad  transverse  strips 
across  both  wings ;  the  wings  are  a  little  elongate,  but  rounded,  and  the 
insect*  have  a  strong  and  often  lofty  flight.  Mrs.  Bush  thus  describes 
(Amer.  nat.,  xv  :  151)  the  flight  and  habits  of  our  little  known  Califomian 
Najas  bredowi. 

"  They  are  warriors,  and  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  character.  They  alighted  on 
the  white  or  black  oaks  high  above,  and  with  the  appearanec  of  being  on  the  alert, 
waited  till  a  large  yellow  Paplllo  came  in  sight,  when  It  was  chased  away.  .  .  .  They 
were  shy  of  light  colors.  When  1  had  on  a  light-colored  dress,  I  coultl  not  get  near 
one,  but  with  a  brown  dress,  they  would  alight  on  It  and  about  my  feet.  Throwing 
small  pebbles,  chips*  or  rocks  at  them  seemed  to  enrage  them,  and  they  would  follow 
anything  thrown  at  them  back  to  the  ground." 

Like  most  butterflies,  the  Nymphalidi  arc  principally  found  in  warm  cli- 
mates ;  their  metropolis  is  in  and  about  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  but 
they  are  moderately  represented  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  are,  in  gen- 
eral, far  more  abundant  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New  ;  two  genera, 
at  least,  occur  in  North  America. 

The  eggs  are  globular  and  deeply  pitted,  the  walla  of  the  pits  surmounted 
at  their  junction  by  not  very  short,  slender,  fleshy  filaments  ;  they  are  laid 
singly  at  the  extreme  tips  of  leaves.  The  larva  is  very  peculiar,  having 
several  of  the  segments  conspicuously  arched  or  swollen,  and  both  the 
body  and  head  covered  with  unequally  distributed  compound  tubercles ; 
otherwise  it  is  nearly  cylindrical ;  it  is  solitary  in  habit,  feeding  principally 
on  Caprifoliaceae  or  allied  plants  in  the  Old  World,  or  on  Betulaeeae  or 
their  neighbors  in  the  New ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  always  hibernating 
as  a  caterpillar,  constructing  for  itself  a  nest  from  a  rolled  up  leaf,  to  which, 
generally  when  about  half  grown,  it  retires  for  the  winter.  The  chry- 
salis is  furnished  with  a  peculiar,  compressed,  dorsal  projection  on  the 
abdomen  :  and  usually  has  rather  conspicuous  occllar  prominences,  but 
otherwise  it  is  not  angulatcd.  These  insects  are  usually  double-brooded, 
or  partly  single  and  partly  doable.  A  single  genus  occurs  in  eastern  North 
America. 

BASILARCHIA  SCUDDER. 

Basilan-hla  Seudd.,  Sy*t.  rev.  Amer.  Butt.,  8     Linu  nitU  pars  Auct. 

(1872).  Not  fallianira  Per.-Leu.  1810. 

Cnllianira Hnbn.,Verz. bek. S-bmett.,»i  <  1816).  Type.- PapMe  irtyunas  Fabr. 

Gay  liutterflUn,  a  dazzling  train 
In  £old  and  purple  drest. 

PecK.— Noontld*. 

Imago  (52 : 9).  Head  large,  densely  covered  with  short  hairs,  with  a  slight  tuft  around 
the  base  of  the  auteunae.  Front  moderately  full,  slightly  hollowed  above,  considerably 
protuberant  in  the  middle  below,  narrower  than  the  eyes,  distinctly  broader  than  high, 
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the  middle  of  the  upper  border  projecting  as  a  narrow  tongue  backward  between  the 
antennae,  the  lower  edge  convex,  not  very  abrupt.  Vertex  very  tumid,  subglobular, 
rising  just  above  the  level  of  the  eyes,  about  as  broad  an  long,  broadly  convex  both  in 
front  and  behind ;  upper  border  of  the  eye  roundly  angulated  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  vertex.  Eyes  large,  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  in  a  deep,  broad  pit,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  slender  extension  of  the  front;  nearly  half  as  long  again  as  the  abdomen,  com- 
posed of  from  forty  to  forty-three  Joints,  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  gradually  ex- 
panding luto  a  nearly  uulfonn  club,  scarcely  twice  as  thick  as  the  stalk,  the  last  joint 
abruptly  conical  with  a  slightly  produced  tip,  transversely  circular,  the  club  a  little 
depressed,  furnished  ou  Its.  lower  inner  face  with  four  equidistant  carlnations,  some 
of  which  run  quite,  others  nearly,  to  the  very  base  of  the  antennae.  Palpi  compact, 
moderately  stout,  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  eye.  the  apical  joint  scarcely  one- 
ttfth  the  length  of  the  penultimate ;  heavily  but  compactly  scaled  and  furnished  with 
short,  nearly  recumbent  hairs,  with  a  few  longer  more  erect  ones  on  the  outer  half  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  Joint.  Papillae  crowded,  edge  outward,  on  outer  edge 
of  apical  fifth  of  tongue,  apple-seed  shaped,  appressed  and  slightly  arcuate,  tapering 
more  gently  toward,  base,  apically  rounded,  but  truncate,  and  cup-shaped  at  tip,  the 
rim  entire ;  the  cup  bearing  a  slender,  bluntly  pointed  central  lilament. 

Frothoracic  lobes  pretty  large,  tumid,  fabiform,  nearly  as  long  as  high  and  nearly 
three  times  as  broad  as  loug.  slightly  appressed,  well  rounded.  Patagia  but  little  con- 
vex, nearly  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  well  rounded  at  base,  tapering  gently  over 
the  basal  two-thirds,  apical  third  tapering  more  slowly  to  a  very  bluntly  pointed  apex 
and  bent  outward  at  a  slight  angle;  the  whole  of  the  exterior  margin  and  the  basal 
half  of  the  Interior  slightly  raised. 

Fore  wings  (38 : 0)  subtriaugular,  three-quarters  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal 
border  broadly  and  pretty  regularly  bowed,  a  little  more  curved  on  the  apical  than  on  the 
basal  half ;  anterior  third  of  the  outer  border  strongly  and  regularly  convex,  the  apex 
well  rounded,  the  lower  two-thirds  very  slightly  and  regularly  concave ;  inner  border 
straight,  the  angle  rounded  off.  First  superior  subcostal  uervule  emitted  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell ;  the  second  shortly  before  the 
Up  of  the  cell ;  the  second  inferior  nervule  arising  one-third  way  down  the  cell ;  the 
latter  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  wing  and  two  and  a  lialf  times 
longer  than  broad.  Median  nervnre  connected  opposite  its  last  divarication  with  the 
vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings:  costal  border  pretty  strongly  convex  at  the  base,  beyond  scarcely 
bowed;  outer  border  pretty  regularly  and  strongly  rounded,  usually  produced  some- 
what (<J )  or  sometimes  only  and  to  a  trifling  extent  (?)  in  the  upper  median  inter- 
space ;  both  angles  so  rounded  that  they  are  inconspicuous ;  whole  margin  more  or 
less  crenulate ;  inner  border  pretty  strongly  convex  at  the  base,  beyond  straight  or 
nearly  straight  to  the  tip  of  the  internal  nervure,  just  beyond  which  it  is  a  little 
einarginate ;  the  interna!  area  guttered  as  far  as  the  submcdian  nervure,  from  the  base 
to  the  middle  of  the  same,  thence  to  the  emargiuation  of  the  inner  border.  Precostal 
nervure  bent  outward,  originating  opposite  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  the 
costal ;  cell  entirely  open. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
tarsi  about  thre-flfths  (<f )  or  three-fourths  (?)  the  length  of  the  tibiae;  either  sim- 
ple, the  Joints  scarcely  discernible,  very  bluntly  rounded  at  tip  (J);  or,  distinctly 
five-jointed,  the  first  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  entire  tarsus,  the  others  decreasing 
slightly  and  regularly  in  size ;  the  first  three  armed  at  the  tip  on  the  under  surface 
with  a  pair  of  minute,  very  slender  spines;  apical  joint  ovate,  bluntly  pointed,  termi- 
nated by  a  minute,  short,  central  spine  (?).  The  whole  leg  Is  furnished  with 
laterally  spreading  hairs,  much  more  abundant  In  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Middle 
and  hind  tibiae  of  about  equal  length,  furnished  on  either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of 
rather  short,  slender  spines,  and  ou  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  surface  with  many 
others,  Irregularly  disposed ;  spurs  long  aud  very  slender.  Basal  joint  of  tarsi  fully  as 
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long  as  all  the  others  together,  while  they  are  nearly  equal  among  themselves,  and  all 
are  armed  beneath  with  four  rows  of  spines  similar  to  those  of  the  tibiae,  the  terminal 
ones  of  the  outer  row  on  each  Joint  slightly  longer  and  a  very  little  curved.  Claws 
rather  delicate,  very  strongly  curved,  a  very  little  compressed,  finely  pointed.  Parony- 
chia very  slender,  equal,  slightly  curved,  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Pnlvillns  sub- 
globose,  the  extremity  much  broader  than  high. 

Male  abdominal  appendages :  upper  organ ;  body  pretty  broad  and  stout,  gently 
arched  above  both  longitudinally  and  trausversely ;  hook  as  long  as  the  body,  curved 
a  little  downward,  broad  at  the  lyase,  rapidly  narrowing  and  depressed  on  the  basal 
half,  slightly  compressed  on  the  apical  half,  pointed  and  more  strongly  compressed 
at  the  tip.  Clasps  pretty  stout,  broad  and  nearly  equal  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  nar- 
rowing pretty  rapidly,  nearly  three  times  a*  long  as  broad ;  the  Interior  finger  free 
only  in  its  upper  half  and  extending  beyond  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp,  although  this 
Is  more  or  less  prominent  at  the  same  point,  as  is  the  lower  edge  at  the  base  of  the 
finger  ;  the  apex  of  the  clasp  not  pointed,  but  armed  with  a  few  teeth. 

Egg.  Nearly  spherical,  but  a  little  broader  than  high,  broadly  flattened  at  base,  the 
apex  slightly  depressed.  Surface  broken  up  Into  pretty  large,  hexagonal  cells,  having 
very  high  and  very  thin  walls,  which  are  furnished  at  every  angle  with  a  Ions  and 
slender,  tapering,  outward  projecting,  delicate  spine  or  stiff  filament.  Mlcmpyle 
small,  formed  of  minute,  roundish,  angular  cells  of  irregular  shape,  bounded  by  heavy 
rounded  walls. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  uniform,  unprovided  with  prominences,  uniformly 
rounded,  a  little  and  narrowly  excised  in  the  middle  of  the  summit,  rather  squarely 
docked  below,  rather  broader  than  high,  broadest  a  little  above  the  ocelli,  above  rap- 
Idly  narrowing  in  a  broad  curve,  furnished  with  a  very  few,  very  short,  bristly  hairs, 
thickened  at  the  tip  and  seated  on  minute  warts,  mostly  occurring  around  the  outer 
hinder  edge;  triangle  higher  than  broad,  reaching  very  nearly  half-way  up  the  front. 
The  four  ocelli  of  the  front  row  arranged  In  a  pretty  convex  series  at  equal  distances 
apart.  Labruiu  but  little  excised  in  front.  Body  uniform  In  size,  quadrato-cyllndrical 
or  a  little  flattened  above  and  on  sides,  the  second  thoracic  segment  slightly  the 
largest,  all  studded  with  numerous  little  papillae,  the  subdorsal  ones  of  the  second 
thoracic  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  barely  larger  than  the  rest,  but  not  elevated 
at  base  as  in  the  mature  larva;  the  papillae  are  stellate  and  disposed  in  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal  series,  the  transverse  series  corresponding  to  the  following  subdivi- 
sions of  the  segments;  eacli  segment  is  deeply  cut  by  a  transverse  incision  in  the 
middle  anil  another  less  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  hinder  half ;  each  of  these  hinder 
subsegments  bears  a  transverse  series  of  simple  papillae,  while  the  front  half  has 
aeries  of  larger  papillae  which  become  conical  mammae  in  the  laterodorsal  region,  and 
especially  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  seventh  abdominal  segments. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  moderately  large,  each  hemisphere  well  rounded,  at 
maturity  separated  from  the  other  at  the  suture  by  a  broad  and  rather  deep  channel; 
and  produced  at  the  summit  into  a  rather  high  arch,  flattened  behind,  deepest  beneath, 
the  sides  scarcely  rounded,  broadest  over  the  whole  lower  half,  tapering  upward, 
taller  than  broad ;  the  triangle  very  small,  taller  than  broad,  reaching  about  one-third  up 
the  head,  suture  of  division  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  front,  its  two  arms  diverg- 
ing at  once  at  nearly  right  angles  until  they  are  very  nearly  as  widely  separated  as  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  toward  which  they  then  turn  in  a  slightly  sinuous  course.  The 
whole  head  Is  profusely  and  distinctly  punctured  and  covered  with  frequent,  large, 
conical  tubercles,  plump  but  higher  than  broad  and  curving  a  little  downward  on 
the  front,  forward  on  the  sides  and  summit;  at  maturity  those  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  head  are  larger  and  slenderer  than  the  others,  and  the  uppermost  ones  support 
little  ones  on  their  sides,  but  none  are  so  great  as  one  on  the  anterior  summit  of 
each  hemisphere,  where  it  grows  larger  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  anil  finally 
becomes  a  very  large,  heavy,  compound,  warty,  clnl>-shaped  tubercle;  all  of  these 
tubercles  emit  a  very  short,  delicate  hair.  Antennae  having  the  first  joint  broad  and 
mammiform,  the  second  stout  but  as  long  a*  broad,  the  third  much  smaller,  cylindrical, 
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squarely  docked,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad  and  bearing  nt  its  outer  extremity 
a  fourth  exceedingly  luluute  joint,  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  cylindrical, 
squarely  docked  ;  the  third  Joint  also  emits  a  line,  long  hair  from  the  apex  ;  ocelli,  at 
l«Mt  in  the  adult,  five  in  number,  four  of  them  arranginl  in  a  broad,  regular  curve,  its 
convexity  forward  and  a  very  little  downward,  the  upper  three  at  c<|iial  distances, 
separated  from  each  other  by  less  than  their  own  width,  the  fourth  farther  from  the 
third  than  the  latter  is  from  the  first,  the  fifth  between,  in-hind,  and  at  e«|iial  distance 
from,  the  third  and  fourth;  they  are  of  about  equal  size.  Labium  quite  small, 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  in  front  excised  very  deeply  at  right  angles,  the  outer 
edge  well  rounded.  Mandibles  very  small  but  rather  stout,  the  edge  square  and 
exteriorly  smooth.  Interiorly  corrugated.  Maxillary  palpi  four-jointed,  the.  penultimate 
longer  than  broad,  cylindrical,  ronndedat  tip;  the  last  minute,  hemispherical.  Tip  of 
spinneret  long,  conical. 

Body  subcylindrieal.  with  the  dorsum  depressed  a  little,  and  the  sides  slightly  com- 
pressed and  sloping;  unequal,  the  first  thoracic  segment  being  greatly  constricted, 
mnch  smaller  tlian  the  head,  the  other  thoracic  segments  tumid  both  above  and  on  the 
sides,  larger  tlian  the  others,  which  do  not  taper,  the  last  abdominal  segment  a  little 
elongated  ami  hunched  posteriorly  above ;  the  dorsum  of  the  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment is  also  broadly  hunched  and  tumid,  as  In  also  to  a  less  degree  the  eighth  alNloininal 
segment.  The  body  is  furnished  conspicuously  with  a  latemdorsal  row  of  compound 
tubercles,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  segment  behind  the  first  thoracic  (generally  ele- 
vated to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  mammiform  protuberances)  even  on  the  segments 
which  are  not  specially  tumid,  but  unequally  developed,  being  quite  small  ami  sessile 
on  the  third  thoracic  and  the  first  and  third  to  sixth  abdominal  segments,  spreading  out 
into  a  corona  of  coaica]  blunt  wartlets,  larger,  more  spreading,  and  made  up  of  more 
numerous  (anil  very  numerous)  conical  splnelets.  but  still  sessile,  on  the  third  thoracic 
and  second  and  seventh  abdominal  segments;  on  the  eighth  alslominal  segment  it  Is 
still  larger,  elubbed-shaped,  sessile,  on  the  ninth  abdominal  a  little  smaller  and  longer, 
club-shaped  on  a  very  short  pedicel,  while  on  the  second  thoracic  It  Is  developed  as  a 
movable,  long,  nearly  equal,  coarsely  tuberculatcd,  heavy  spine,  longer  than  the  diam- 
eter of  the  body,  and  presenting  a  most  striking  appearance,  hardly  to  he  paralleled 
among  butterfly  caterpillars.  Between  these  laterodorsal  rows  the  dorsum  is  fur- 
nished with  from  lt-141  minute  conical  warts  on  each  segment,  each  giving  rise  to  a 
very  short  hair,  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  mostly  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  seg- 
ment, and  never  placed  on  the  dorsal  lint-.  The  sides  of  each  segment  are  furnished 
with  about  as  many  more  similar  ones,  and  also  with  a  row  of  suprastigmatal.  central, 
small,  low,  hemispherical  warts,  one  to  a  segment,  each  bearing  little  raised  points,  and 
an  in fra-stigmatal  row  of  similar  hut  larger  tuberculous  warts;  the  basal  fold  of  the 
leg-,  and  prolegs  are  also  abundantly  supplied  with  little  warts.  Spiracles  pretty  large, 
obovate.  Legs  not  very  long,  moderately  stout,  the  joints  scarcely  tapering  but  suc- 
cessively smaller,  each  slightly  broader  than  long;  claw  very  small,  slender,  slightly 
curved.  Prolegs  very  short  and  stout,  fringed  externally  at  tip  with  a  row  of  closely 
set.  small,  elongated  warts,  each  bearing  a  long  hair.  Booklets  very  small,  slender, 
compressed,  strongly  curved,  closely  set.  forming  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  open 
outwards,  from  'Ml-:V>  in  number  on  the  ventral  legs,  arranged  in  a  single  row. 

The  tubercles  of  the  body  become  more  prominently  developed  from  stage  to  stage, 
just  as  those  of  the  head  been  described  as  doing.  In  the  second  and  third  stages 
the  nearly  uniform  character  of  the  armature  of  the  first  stage  Is  retained,  the 
whole  body  bristling  with  transverse  rows  of  thickly  crowded  raised  points,  which 
afterwards  either  disappear  or  change  to  minute  wartlets. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above,  head  and  prothorax  tapering  but  slightly;  ocellar 
prominences  continuing  the  body-curve,  ridged  rather  heavily  on  the  lateral  and  lower 
margins,  the  lower  margin  roundly  and  rather  deeply  excised  in  the  middle  third ;  Infe- 
rior face  of  the  head  a  little  hollowed  or  sunken  ;  on  a  side  view  the  ocellar  prominences 
are  straight  and  horizontal  ou  the  inferior  border,  broadly  curved,  and  below  perpendic- 
ular, on  the  anterior  lwrder.    Mesonotum  high,  pretty  strongly  and  regularly  arched,  but 
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for  the  median  carl  nation,  which  is  distinct  throughout  hut  prominent  behind.  Edges 
of  wings  greatly  elevated  and  thickened  throughout.  First  to  the  seventh  segments  of 
abdomen  with  a  distinct  median  carina,  the  prominence  of  the  second  segment  very 
high,  appressed  at  l*a»e  anteriorly,  on  a  side  view  very  strongly  arched  and  very  regu- 
larly rounded,  on  an  end  view  sloped  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  at  an  angle  of  about  4.*.  •', 
a  little  pinched  at  summit ;  eighth  alKlomlnal  segment  having  its  anterior  border  a  little 
thickened  and  raised  between  the  subdorsal  regions,  and  bearing  centrally  a  pair  of 
low,  rounded,  laterodorsal  warts,  l'reanal  button  consisting  of  coarse,  grooved, 
slightly  curving,  longitudinal,  lateroventral  ridges,  each  terminating  anteriorly,  where 
they  approximate  slightly,  in  a  smooth,  rounded,  anteriorly  directed,  cylindrical,  eijual 
tulH-rcle  longer  than  broad ;  the  space  between  the  ridges  is  tumid  with  a  posterior, 
ventral,  linear  depression,  ("remaster  viewed  from  above  very  stout,  a*,  long  as  the 
two  previous  segments,  longer  than  broad,  tapering  a  little  with  a  lateral  and  terminal, 
continuous,  coarse,  equal,  corrugated  ridge,  those  of  the  two  sides  parallel ;  viewed 
from  the  side  it  U  twice  as  long  as  broad,  nearly  eo.ua).  expanding  a  little  at  the  tip; 
area  of  booklets  square  with  lateral  prolongations  at  each  corner,  longest  on  the  ven- 
tral one*.  Anal  booklets  not  very  long,  the  basal  half  straight,  the  apical  curving 
strongly,  bent  at  right  angles  but  well  rounded  and  enlarging  considerably,  then 
diminishing  rapidly  to  a  point  which  Is  so  much  curved  as  to  be  directed  toward  the 
stem.  Body  transversely  and  rather  delicately  striated,  distinctly  on  the  third  to  the 
seventh  abdominal  segments,  less  distinctly  and  rather  more  coarsely  on  the  thoracic 
segments;  basal  and  terminal  abdominal  segments,  especially  the  latter,  somewhat  cor- 
rugated, the  prominence  of  the  second  segment  principally  smooth. 

This  promts,  including  at  least  five  species,  is  jicculinr  to  North  America 
and  occurs  everywhere,  except  south  of  the  United  States,  on  the  extreme 
Pacific  slope*  and  in  the  furthermost  nrctic  regions.  Three  or  four  species 
occur  in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  another  inhabit*  the  north,  and 
one,  so  far  as  known,  is  restricted  to  the  Kocky  Mountains.  One  species 
onlv  is  found  throughout  New  Kngland,  another  in  the  southern  portion,  and 
a  third  occupies  the  northern  half  or  more.  On  the  extreme  Pacific  coast, 
as  in  Europe,  the  group  is  almost  everywhere  replaced  by  the  very  closely 
allied  genus  Najas. 

The  butterflies  of  Hasilarchia  are  moderately  large  in  size  and  differ 
greatly  in  ap|vearanec,  since  two  species,  or  even  three,  according  to  Double- 
day  and  Wallace,  mimic  in  attire  butterflies  of  very  different  groups  ;  but 
in  all  their  earlier  stages  the  three  New  England  species  resemble  each 
other  so  intimately  that  even  one  well  acquainted  with  them  can  with  diffi- 
culty distinguish  the  separate  forms.  Owing  to  this  great  variety  among 
the  butterflies  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  description  of  their  colorn- 
tional  pattern  ;  but  the  normal  types  are  a  deep,  dark,  rich  purple  or  blue 
black,  with  a  very  broad,  common,  extra-mesial  white  band,  broken  by 
dark  nervules,  and  followed  exteriorly  on  the  hind  and  sometimes  also  on 
the  front  wings  by  small  reddish  spots,  and  these  again  by  a  common  sub- 
marginal  series  of  pale  bluish  or  whitish  lunules  or  spots — all  die  marginal 
markings  being  larger  beneath  than  above  ;  midway  between  the  extra- 
mesial  band  and  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  is  a  second  short,  transverse 

•  One  specie,  reaches  it  near  our  northern  boundary. 
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band  of  white  spots  ;  the  basal  portion  of  the  wings  beneath  nntl  especially 
of  the  him!  wings  is  marked  with  clouded  coloured  spots.  They  differ  from 
butterflies  of  the  genus  Najas  mainly  in  the  broader  mesial  hand  ( which 
is  generally  absent  from  astyanax  and  wholly  wanting  in  archippus)  and 
in  the  marginal  markings. 

The  eggs  are  very  curious,  being  nearly  globular,  covered  with  high 
walled,  hexagonal  cells,  from  each  angle  of  which  arises  a  rather  long, 
stiff,  tapering  filament.  According  to  Daul>e  and  (iiirtner,  those  of  the 
European  genera  Limenitis  and  Nymphalis  are  similar. 

The  larvae  are  exceedingly  grotesque  in  appearance  and  present  at  the 
eame  time  a  very  threatening  as|>ect ;  the  head  is  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
warty  globular  tubercles,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  considerably 
hunched  and  tuberculated,  bearing,  on  the  middle  thoracic  segment,  a  long, 
stout,  clubbed  horn,  bristling  with  short  harbs  ;  the  hinder  segment*  of  the 
abdomen  are  also  hunched  and  tuberculated,  and  the  whole  hotly  is  so 
strangely  and  irregularly  mottled  with  cream  color  and  various  shades  of 
green  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  fantastic  effect.  They  may  l>e  distinguished 
from  the  caterpillars  of  Najas  by  the  contraction  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment, the  absence  of  profusely  distributed  minute  papillae  over  the  body, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  the  tubercles  of  the  third  thoracic  and  second,  sev- 
enth and  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  latter  less  marked  in  the  southern 
B.  eros  than  in  our  other  species. 

The  caterpillars  of  astyanax  and  archippus  resemble  each  other  most 
strikingly,  and  probably  in  their  earlier  stages  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  them.  The  best  |>oints  of  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
•summit  tubercles  of  the  head,  and  the  elongated  spinous  tubercles  of  the 
second  thoracic  segment.  The  former  is  almost  globular  in  astyanax,  no 
higher  than  broad,  and  irregularly  encircled  near  the  summit  with  a  few 
very  small  eonically  raised  points  which  also  are  no  higher  than  broad.  In 
archippus  it  is  higher  than  broad,  the  sides  straight,  scarcely  swollen,  and 
l>ear  larger  conical  pointed  warts  higher  than  broad.  The  thoracic  spines 
of  astyanax  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  archippus,  but  of  alnnit  equal 
size ;  they  are  more  closely  studded  with  tubercles,  there  being  scarcely 
any  spot  unfurnished  with  them,  while  many  of  the  tubercles  of  the  spine 
of  archippus  are  distant  from  each  other  by  more  than  their  own  diameter, 
the  tubercles  themselves  stouter  and  shorter,  being  seldom  longer  than 
broad,  while  in  archippus  they  are  usually  considerably  longer,  and  often 
wore  than  twice  as  long.    See,  however,  Can.  ent.,  iii :  52,  117. 

The  above  paragraph  was  written  many  years  ago.  since  which  time  I 
have  been  unable  to  examine  more  caterpillars  of  astyanax,  but  many  of 
arthemis,  which  agrees  better  with  it  than  with  archippus,  and  may  inva- 
riably be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  characters  given  in  the  table 
beyond.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  direct  compari- 
sons l>etween  arthemis  and  astyanax. 
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The  juvenile  caterpillars  differ  from  those  fully  grown  in  having  a  smooth 
head  and  uniformly  cylindrical  body,  subquadrate  in  cross  section,  studded 
with  numerous,  equal,  stellate,  regularly  disposed  warts. 

The  chrysalids  are  also  of  a  peculiar  shape,  having  the  anterior  half  of 
the  body  curved,  the  head  thrust  forward  and  downward  and  the  thorax 
considerably  arched,  while  the  abdomen  scarcely  tapers  except  at  the 
bluntly  rounded  extremity,  and  bears,  on  the  second  segment,  a  strongly 
compressed  dorsal  projection,  oddly  resembling  a  "Roman"  nose.  It 
appears  to  be  slenderer  than  the  chrysalis  of  Najas. 

The  s|>ecies  of  Basilarchia  differ  from  each  other  in  the  chrysalis  state 
again  very  slightly,  and  tan  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  ;  an  examination 
of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  shows  me  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  same  sj»ccics  in  the  form  of  the  dorsal  tubercle  of  the  sec- 
ond abdominal  segment ;  its  anterior  curve  is  perhajw  a  little  more  pro- 
duced in  arehippus  than  in  the  other  species.  In  arehippus  the  basal 
wing  tuliercle  is  produced  to  a  minute,  conical,  pointed  wart  directed  out- 
ward ;  in  arthemis  it  is  somewhat  pointed  but  directed  a  little  backward  ; 
while  in  astyanax  it  is  rounded  off  or  partially  suppressed.  Viewed  from 
above  the  portion  of  the  cremastcr  lying  within  the  marginal  ridge  is 
much  longer  than  broad  in  arehippus,  while  in  the  other  species  it  is 
nearly  square.  Astyanax  is  |>erhaps  a  little  stouter  than  the  other  species, 
and  more  constricted  at  the  mctathorax  on  a  dorsal  as|>ect  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  See  also  Riley,  Can.  ent.  iii :  52,  117,  and  Lintner,  Proc. 
Ent.  boc  Phil,  iii :  (53. 

The  s|>ecies  are  normally  multiple  brooded,  the  larva  of  the  last  brood 
and  sometimes  of  the  preceding,  when  in  its  second  or  third  stage  (some- 
times in  the  fourth),  constructing  for  itself  a  hibcrnaculum  out  of  a  leaf  and 
wintering  therein ;  it  quits  this  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  are  fairly 
out  and  the  earliest  butterflies  a p] tear,  in  New  England,  in  June.  A  sec- 
ond brood  in  August  is  usually  less  abundant  than  the  preceding,  so  tliat 
then  the  insects  probably  have  a  history  similar  to  that  of  Nymphalis,  as 
given  below. 

As  before  stated,  some  species  of  this  genus,  when  in  their  perfect  state, 
are  believed  to  mimic  the  coloration  and  design  of  other  butterflies. 
Doubleday  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  curious  resemblance  (Gen.  diurn. 
Lep.,  ii :  275)  ;  B.  astyanax,  he  says  : 

Is  remarkable  fur  entirely  wanting  the  white  fasciae  so  characteristic  of  the  geuus, 
he  upper  surface  (if  the  wing!*  being  black,  the  extremities  covered  with  blue  scales, 
with  several  subaplcal  rows  of  black  lunulcs ;  on  the  under  side  it  is  glossed  with 
purple,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  bright  orange  spots  at  the  base  and  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  wings.  It  bears,  In  fact,  a  singularly  strong  analogy  In  Its  colours  to  the 
Nortli  American  PapUio  philetior,  whilst  the  allied  species,  L.  dlslppus.  (P.  arehippus 
Cramer)  bears  an  equally  strong  analogy  to  Daoais  arehippus  [plexlppus]  in  Its  dark 
orange-red  colour,  with  a  black  border  to  all  the  wings,  spotted  with  white. 

This  subject  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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The  butterflies  of  this  genus,  in  hi  ling  some  of  our  showiest  forms — the 
very  queens  of  butterfly  society — show  their  depraved  taste  in  a  fondness 
for  the  ordure  of  animals  fallen  in  the  road.  Their  flight  is  lofty  and  sail- 
ing and  they  are  usually  wary  and  easily  alarmed.  When  resting  in  the 
sun  and  especially  when  ujion  the  leaves  of  trees  they  often  remain  a  long 
while  with  broadly  expanded  wings.  When  in  the  shade  their  wings  are 
folded  back  to  back,  and  the  antennae  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  about  60° ; 
the  latter  arc  very  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  bent,  with  a  broad  curve 
at  about  the  middle,  so  as  to  bring  the  tips  a  little  nearer  together. 
When  walking,  and  occasionally  when  at  rest,  they  feci  the  surface 
before  them,  sometimes  with  both  antennae  together,  sometimes  alter- 
nately. 

There  is  no  American  genus  of  butterflies,  the  habits  of  which  in  the 
earlier  stages  are  more  interesting  than  those  of  Basilarchia.  The  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  extreme  tip  of  acuminata  leaves  (the  allied  families  of  Cupu- 
liferae,  Betulaceac  and  Salicaceae  are  the  favorite  food  plants  of  the  larva), 
and  the  little  caterpillar  devours  first  that  end  of  the  leaf,  sparing 
the  midrib,  to  which  it  always  retires  after  a  meal.  Tbe  further  perfor- 
mances of  the  creature  have  been  so  well  told  by  Mr.  Kdwards,  that  I 
give  his  account  of  them  in  an  abbreviated  form  (Butt.  X.  Am.,  ii). 
The  end  of  the  rib  is  no  sooner  laid  bare  than  it  is  coated  and  wound  with 
silk,  of  the  use  of  which  these  caterpillars  are  exceptionally  free,  and  to  this 
extremity  arc  fixed  bits  of  bitten  leaf  as  small  as  grains  of  powder ;  at 
first  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  line,  but  the  numlier  is  afterwards 
increased,  and  they  probably  serve  to  stiffen  the  perch  and  prevent  its 
curling  as  the  rib  dries.  "It  is  constantly  strengthened  by  additions  of 
silk,  the  larva  almost  invariably,  as  it  goes  back  and  forth  from  its  feeding 
ground,  adding  threads  and  patching  the  weak  places."  When  not  feeding 
the  caterpillar  always  occupies  this  perch,  the  head  outward;  "  its  usual 
attitude  is  a  twist,  the  ventral  legs  clasping,  but  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body  is  boat  down  by  the  side  of,  and  somewhat  under,  the  perch."  It 
has  the  curious  habit  of  accumulating  little  scraps  of  leaf  at  the  base  and 
under  side  of  the  perch  into  an  open  packet,  and  this  is  moved  as  the  leaf 
is  eaten,  so  as  always  to  be  close  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  leaf.  This  edge,  in 
narrow  leaves,  and  at  first  in  broaider  ones,  is  kept  nearly  square  by 
eating  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf.  Occasionally 
a  canal  is  eaten  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  parallel  to  the  eaten  edge  all 
the  way  to  the  midrib  ;  as  the  bit  of  leaf  thus  left  unsupported  begins  to 
droop,  guys  arc  spun  from  it  to  the  solid  leaf  on  the  opposite  sale  of  the 
canal  and  to  the  midrib  ;  it  is  then  eaten  away  from  the  leaf,  and  the 
triangular  bit  remaining  falls  hanging  by  its  threads  and  swings  to  the 
base  of  the  perch  or  is  pulled  there  by  attaching  successively  shorter 
threads.    The  packet  is  left  behind  and  not  increased  after  the  second 
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stage  is  passed,  and  the  caterpillar  no  longer  frequents  the  perch,  which 
has  become  too  weak  tor  its  weight ;  it  now  prefers  the  footstalk  of  leaves 
or  twiffs. 

But  if  the  proper  season  has  now  arrived,  it  begins  by  this  time  to  con- 
struct its  winter  quarters,  of  which  Edwards  has  in  the  same  place  given 
a  very  full  account,  upon  which  T  will  draw  freely.  In  most  cases  the 
Caterpillar  finds  that  the  bit  of  leaf  on  which  it  is  then  resting  will  answer 
its  purposes  and  is  already  of  the  proper  sha|>e  and  size,  but  not  infre- 
quently it  attack-  a  new  leaf,  which  it  does  by  cutting  channels  down  the 
lobes  very  much  as  we  should  use  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  remove  the  superflu- 
ous portions,  leaving  finally  a  fiddle-shaped  piece  at  the  base.  This  is 
then  smeared  with  silk  on  the  upper  surface,  the  edges  brought  as  nearly 
together  as  possible,  the  interstices  thoroughly  covered  with  silk,  and  the 
cylinder  resulting  is  found  exactly  to  fit  the  caterpillar's  body,  now 
shrunken  somewhat  from  its  severe  labors ;  the  leaf  stalk  is  attached 
very  firmly  to  the  stem  by  threads  passing  very  many  times  entirely  around 
it,  and  the  hibemaculum  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  caterpillars  are  not  only  grotesque  in  appearance,  but  in  habit ; 
they  move  about  with  little  starts,  very  ludicrous  to  observe ;  they  often 
rest,  when  sulking,  with  their  front  parts  strongly  arched,  the  front  of  the 
head  resting  on  the  leaf,  the  tips  of  the  thoracic  tubercles  just  touching  the 
same,  and  the  tail  aloft  ;  at  other  times  they  rest  the  side  of  the  head  on 
the  leaf,  or  by  the  side  of  the  stem  on  which  they  are  resting,  as  if  weary 
of  this  world. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  points  in  the  history  of  our  own  species 
which  resemble  the  histories  find  habits  of  the  allied  European  genera  of 
this  group,  1  will  add  a  brief  notice  of  them.  Giirtner  writes  of  Xymphalis 
aceris  (Stett.  entom.  zeit.,  xxi  :  29fi-7)  : — 

As  soon  as  It  loaves  the.  egg.  it  begins  to  eat  through  the  leaf  [of  Oronus  vermis] 
laterally  as  far  as  the  midrib,  which,  together  with  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  it  leaves 
untouched;  at  its  next  meal  it  attacks  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf ,  and  soon  alter- 
nately, gradually  approaching  the  hase ;  after  each  meal  it  crawls  over  the  untouched 
midrib  to  the  very  tip  of  the  leaf,  where  it  takes  a  siesta,  its  head  directed  outward; 
and  thus  it  continues  through  three  stages.  After  the  third  moult,  however.  It  changes 
altogether  both  its  resting  place  and  manner  of  life;  it  now  attacks  the  leaf  at  the 
base,  no  longer  eating  toward  the  midrib  in  regular  furrows,  tint  biting  out  great  mor- 
sels, penetrating  deep  down  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  leaf  Is  weakened  and  hangs 
downward,  held  in  place  by  only  a  few  "laments,  or  by  the  threads  of  silk  spun  by  the 
caterpillar;  it  then  quits  this  leaf  for  another,  which  it  eats  in  the  same  manner, 
until  at  last  the  tree  is  furnished  only  with  dangling  dead  leaves,  In  one  of  which  the 
caterpillar  hibernates.  These  wintering  larvae  give  out  butterflies  in  the  spring  and 
the  eggs  laid  by  them  hatch  in  eight  days;  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  larvae  are  all 
grown,  but  less  than  half  change  to  chrysalids  and  disclose  butterflies  in  August;  the 
others  stop  eating  and  hibernate  together  with  the  larvae  produced  from  eggs  laid  by 
the  August  butterflies :  and  in  the  following  spring  both  produce  butterflies  at  the 
same  time ! 
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The  butterfly  appears,  therefore,  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  single  and 
double  brooded.  Dr.  Breyer's  account  of  Limenitis  sibylla  is  as  follows 
(Ann.  Soc.  ent.  Belg.,  v:  62-63)  :— 

The  egg  Is  laid  near  the  tip  of  honeysuckle  [Lonlcera]  leaves ;  two  are  rarely  placed 
on  one  and  the  same  leaf,  and  the  leaves  of  small  plants  are  preferred  by  the  female. 
The  little  caterpillar  makes  Its  nrst  attack  on  the  leaf  on  one  side  of  the  tip,  and  eats  very 
moderately,  so  that  the  leaf  on  which  it  was  born  answers  all  its  needs  until  autumn,  by 
which  time  it  is  reduced  to  two  small  Haps  next  the  pedicel.  To  hibernate,  the  cater- 
pillar takes  up  its  station  on  this  pedicel,  and  pulls  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf  over  itself 
to  form  a  small  tube.  The  pedicels  which  serve  the  purpose  of  this  shelter  do  not  fall 
during  the  winter,  and  collecting  them  In  the  spring  Is  the  quickest  way  of  obtaining 
the  caterpillar.  The  latter  Is  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  much  contracted,  and  armed  with 
prickly  prominences.  In  early  spring  It  quits  its  shelter,  eats  something,  changes  its 
skin,  assuming  the  livery  In  which  It  Is  well  known,  becomes  voracious,  grows  rapidly 
and  conceals  itself  closely  on  the  plant. 

According  to  Meyer  Diir,  from  two  to  four  caterpillars  of  this  species 
are  usually  founil  on  a  plant,  and  the  butterfly  flies  in  July.  Boisduval 
states  that  there  is  sometimes  a  second  brood  in  Septemlwr. 

Of  another  species  of  Litnenitis,  L.  Camilla,  Roisduval  says  that  the 
egg,  which  he  compares  to  a  chestnut  burr,  is  laid  singly  on  the  upper 
surface  of  leaves,  and  that  such  caterpillars  as  hatch  in  September,  pass 
the  winter  without  moulting,  under  a  little  web  spun  at  the  bifurcation  of  a 
twig. 

According  to  Dorfmeister  (Verhandl.  zool.-bot.  ver.  Wien,  iv  :  483- 
486),  the  food  of  Najas  populi,  a  European  insect  the  most  nearly  allied 
to  ours,  is  the  aspen,  Populus  tremula.  The  habits  of  the  young  larva 
are  described  as  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Xyiuphalis,  except  that  the 
midrib  of  the  leaf  is  carefully  covered  with  silk,  a  precaution  which  such  a 
mode  of  life  would  appear  to  render  indispensable,  and  which  is  found  in 
Basilarchia.  The  moment  a  meal  is  finished,  or  the  caterpillar  is  dis- 
turbed, it  travels  back  over  its  siken  bridge,  spinning  as  its  goes,  and  takes 
up  its  position  at  the  tip.  It  invariably  remains  upon  the  leaf  where  it 
was  born  until  after  the  first  or  second  moult.  It  constructs  the  same 
packet  of  riffraff  as  Basilarchia.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  single 
brooded  and  hibernate  as  early  as  the  seventh  of  August,  after  the  second 
or  third  moult,  constructing  a  hibemaculum  somewhat  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  caterpillars  of  Basilarchia,  of  a  bit  of  leaf  rolled  into  a  cylinder 
and  fastened  by  its  longer  axis  flat  upon  a  twig.  Specimens  observed 
by  Dorfmeister  continued  to  eat  for  a  week  or  two  after  they  had  taken  up 
their  new  residence,  returning  to  it  after  every  menl.  One  specimen  was 
still  in  winter  quarters  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  but  was  found  in  the 
pupal  state  on  the  fifth  of  June,  and  disclosed  the  butterfly  on  the 
seventeenth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  this  is  the  kind  of  hiber- 
naculum  made  by  our  Californian  Najas. 
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EXCURSUS  VIII.— THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  BY  BUTTERFLIES 
OF  THE  GENUS  BASILARCHIA  FOR  THE  PER- 
PETUATION OF  THE  SPECIES. 

.  .  .  nature  never  lend* 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  jroddcss,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
BoUi  thank*  ami  use. 

SnAKEBPEARK.— Meature  for  Meantrt. 

The  power  of  reproduction  conceded,  the  universal  instinct  for  self- 
preservation  is  the  fundamental  and  controlling  principle  by  which  the 
perpetuation  of  any  kind  of  animal  is  successfully  reached.  The  uncon- 
trollable maternal  instinct  of  self-sacrifice  existing  in  some  animals  alone 
overmasters  it,  and  this  exists  only  in  the  higher  animals,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  great  mass,  are  but  few  in  number ;  and  is  then  in  most 
cases  called  into  play  only  when  the  creature's  life-work  is  nearly  finished. 
No  such  instinct  occurs  among  butterflies,  nor  is  in  any  way  likely  to  be 
found,  so  that  44  self-preservation"  and  44  perpetuation  of  the  species  "  are 
here,  at  least  through  all  but  the  closing  days  of  life,  practically  equivalent 
terms.  The  "  struggle  for  existence  "  in  the  species  and  in  the  individual 
are  largely  convertible  terms. 

This  struggle  is  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  individual.  The  in- 
dividual inherits  alike  its  structure  and  its  habits  of  life,  which  latter  are 
very  largely,  perhaps  almost  absolutely,  dependent  on  its  structure ;  its 
tastes  and  its  propensities,  its  fears  and  its  devices  to  circumvent  its 
enemies  ;  all  its  instincts,  which  are  to  a  great  extent,  possibly  wholly, 
the  entailment  of  ancestral  habits ;  its  very  attitudes,  whether  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  Its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages  are  thus  alike  its  legacy; 
so  too  the  peculiar  means  it  employs  to  disembarrass  itself  of  these  disad- 
vantages. This  is  especially  and  more  immediately  true  of  the  insect  in 
its  earlier  stages,  where  freedom  to  change  the  immediate  surroundings  is 
exceedingly  limited  or  altogether  impossible,  except  so  far  as  there  is  fore- 
sight, or  an  instinct  marvellously  akin  to  foresight,  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  in  an  antecedent  stage. 

It  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  study  the  means  of  self-preservation 
in  the  genus  Basilarehia,  since  there  is  hardly  another  genus  of  our  butter- 
flies where  throughout  its  entire  life  the  insect  is  apparently  so  exposed  to 
its  enemies.  They  are  all,  of  their  kind,  conspicuous  objects  even  to  our 
dull  eyes,  and  more  than  that  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  chrysalis, 
always  found  in  unusually  conspicuous  situations.  How  then  do  they 
manage  to  escape  their  keen  sighted  foes,  the  birds  ;  or  their  wakeful, 
indefatigable,  persistent  enemies  among  the  insect  tribes, — ichneumons, 
ants,  wasps,  flies,  mites,  and  spiders? 
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Take  first  the  egg-stage.  Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  rear  butter- 
flies knows  wliat  immense  destruction  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  species  at  this 
stage  of  its  life.  Ants  and  spiders  look  on  them  as  delicacies  made  for 
their  delectation,  and  there  is  a  whole  group  of  tiny  Hymenoptera,  almost 
too  small  to  breathe,  one  would  think,  mere  specks,  which  live  solely 
upon  insects'  eggs,  piercing  them  with  their  egg-darts,  their  progeny 
living  imprisoned  and  feeding  on  the  contents  until  they  have  run  the 
cycle  of  their  changes.  Some  attack  whole  batches  of  eggs,  laying  one 
egg  in  each,  so  that  one  parasite  may  destroy  the  entire  brood  of  one 
butterfly ;  others  lay  their  all  in  one  or  two  eggs,  and  it  is  to  this  class 
that  those  belong  which  sting  the  eggs  of  Rasilarchia.  How  does  Basilar- 
chia  escape  this  danger?  In  the  first  place,  the  mother  rarely  lays  more 
than  one  egg  in  one  spot  or  even  on  one  bush,  though  as  many  as  a  dozen 
or  two  may  occasionally  be  found,  where  the  butterfly's  numbers  are  great 
and  they  are  growing  as  it  were  imprudent.  Then  it  must  be 
rememl>ered  first  that, — to  judge  from  the  latest  researches — these  parasitic 
flies  must  be  guided  less  by  vision  than  by  touch  ;  and  second,  that  most 
insect  eggs  are  laid  on  the  broader  parts  of  the  leaf  on  which  the  young 
will  feed  ;  it  is  here  that  the  parasite  will  range  in  fpiest  of  prey ;  hut  the 
eggs  of  Itasilarchia  are  rarely  found  except  at  the  extreme  tips  of  leaves, 
and  in  addition  the  leaves  of  the  food-plants  concerned  are  all  acuminate, 
some  to  an  excessive  extent,  as  in  some  of  the  poplars  and  birches.  When 
the  parasite  has,  however,  found  an  egg,  it  may  well  be  inquired  whether 
she  would  not  be  deceived  by  it.  It  differs  from  the  eggs  of  all  our  other 
butterflies,  in  that  it  is  besprinkled  with  little  flexible  filaments,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  hairs  of  some  leaves.  Or  if  the  clothing  of  the  eggs  did 
not  deceive,  she  might  even  then  find  it  difficult  of  attack,  for  minute  as 
these  parasites  arc,  less  than  half  a  millimetre  long,  their  bodies  would 
extend  across  at  least  three  of  the  polygonal  cells  which  regularly  stud 
the  surface  of  the  egg.  and  which  send  forth  these  little  filaments  at  every 
angle,  so  that  poor  bewildered  madame  must  struggle  through  a  weary 
ohapparal  before  she  can  attain  the  harren  grounds  at  the  summit  and  find 
a  spot  to  readily  insert  her  sting.  Vet  that  she  succeeds  is  only  too  evi- 
dent to  the  collector ;  the  larger  part  of  the  eggs  obtained  in  the  open  field 
which  have  fallen  into  my  hands  have  been  parasitized. 

This  is  its  but  too  partial  defence  against  its  special  enemies.  Hut  how 
about  those  wandering  buccaneers,  the  ants,  mites,  and  spiders?  These 
lal)or  under  the  same  visual  defects  as  the  direct  parasites,  or  sometimes 
greater  ones ;  and  the  position  of  the  egg,  remote  from  their  usual  hunting 
ground,  must  serve  as  no  inconsiderable  protection  ;  how  great,  there  are 
hardly  means  of  measurement.  Their  greatest  protection  from  these 
savages,  which  cannot  fly  but  must  wander  ceaselessly  about  on  foot  in 
search  of  prey  with  satanic  energy,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  fewness  of  their 
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number  on  one  plant.  The  spider  that  finds  two  eggs  of  a  Basilarchia  in 
one  day  must  be  an  excellent  hunter. 

Escaped  at  last  from  these  dangers,  which  only  lasted  at  the  most  ten 
days,  the  caterpillar  crawls  forth  from  its  prison  and  begins  its  active  life. 
It  is  a  scrawny  juiceless  looking  thing,  all  covered  with  warts,  and  less 
than  any  other  newly  born  caterpillar,  would  seem  a  tempting  morsel  even 
to  an  ichneumon  or  a  spider.  Yet  both  make  havoc  with  it  at  this  time. 
To  a  wandering  ichneumon  contact  with  an  empty  egg-shell  would  prob- 
ably mean,  as  a  result  of  its  inherited  wisdom,  that  some  nice  young 
caterpillar  was  about,  and  the  neighborhood  would  be  all  the  more 
thoroughly  ransacked.  Caterpillars  devouring  their  egg-shells,  and  so 
not  leaving  this  44  scent"  behind  them,  would  oftenest  escajjc,  and  by  de- 
grees this  habit  would  be  perpetuated  and  fixed ;  and  so  it  is  here ;  almost 
invariably  the  caterpillar  hastens  to  destroy  its  former  prison  walls,  which 
it  devours  to  the  very  base,  too  closely  glued  to  the  leaf  to  be  eaten ; 
probably  it  breathes  more  freely  when  that  is  done. 

But  where  does  it  now  find  itself.'  Its  food  at  its  very  feet, — yes  ;  but 
in  the  most  exposed  position  possible.  Atop  the  extreme  tip  of  one  of  the 
outmost  leaves  of  a  spray  that  projects  most  freely  into  the  sun  and  air, 
just  where  it  can  most  easily  be  seen  by  the  passer  by  ;  this  seems  to  be 
the  case  nine  limes  out  of  ten.  It  is,  however,  probably  the  safest  place 
from  the  prowling  spiders  :  but  surely  not  from  its  flying  enemies.  What 
does  it  do?  Retreat  down  the  leaf?  That  would  be  only  to  exchange  one 
danger  for  another,  and  on  its  way  to  a  presumed  place  of  safety  it  would 
be  more  sure  of  detection,  because  a  moving  object  in  nature  is  always 
most  easily  noticed.  No,  it  eats  the  nearest  bit  of  leaf  down  to  but  not 
including  the  midrib,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  mid  then 
retires  to  near  the  tip  of  the  midrib,  to  digest  it ;  subsequent  meals  it 
takes  in  the  same  way,  moving  with  excessive  deliberation  along  its  nar- 
row path  and  retiring  always  to  the  same  spot.  On  this  perch  it  cannot 
be  seen  from  below,  and  from  the  sides  and  above  seems  almost  or  wholly 
a  part  of  the  denuded  midrib  to  which  it  clings  ;  more  particularly  when 
the  leaves  are  in  motion  by  the  wind,  as  they  usually  are  on  the  trees 
on  which  it  feeds,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  aspen. 

That  this  mode  of  life  is  on  the  whole  an  advantage  to  it  is  rendered 
probable  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  cases  known,  in  which  it  is 
followed  very  closely  by  caterpillars  of  a  moth  (Notodonta),  feeding  on 
the  very  same  plant  as  species  of  butterflies  with  this  habit  ( one  in  Europe 
and  one  in  America)  ;  while  the  caterpillars  of  Basilarchia  employ  a 
further  device,  the  actual  import  of  which  has  been  a  puzzle.  Very  soon 
after  birth,  when  it  has  eaten  but  a  very  few  swaths  down  the  leaf,  the 
little  fellow  constructs  a  small  and  loose  packet  from  minute  bits  of  leaf 
and  other  rejectamenta,  loosely  fastened  to  one  another  and  to  the  midrih. 
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close  to  but  scarcely  touching  the  eaten  edge  of  the  leaf;  and  as  fast  as  the 
leaf  is  eaten,  it  removes  this  packet  (continually  added  to  until  it  Itccomes 
about  as  big  as  a  small  pea),  farther  and  farther  down  the  midrib  away 
from  its  perch,  always  keeping  it  near  the  eaten  edge.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  so  loosely  attached,  the  bits  of  leaf  at  all  jiossiblc  angles,  that  it 
is  moved  by  the  least  breath.  Meanwhile  the  caterpillar  has  been  growing 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  and  thus  in  greater  peril  from  its  enemies. 
There  are  two  possible  services  that  this  odd  packet  may  render.  A 
spider  wandering  over  the  leaf  ami  observing  its  motion  may  seize  it  and 
thinking  it  has  a  prize  hurry  away  with  it  and  leave  its  architect  unharmed. 
This  seems  to  me  rather  a  strained  suggestion,  for  a  wandering  spider 
would  probably  proceed  to  investigate  it  on  the  spot.  Another  expla- 
nation seems  more  probable.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  leaves 
preferred  by  these  creatures  as  food  are  mostly  such  as  are  easily  shaken 
by  the  wind,  and  as  the  caterpillar  moves  with  the  leaf  and  with  all  the 
■unrounding  leaves  (in  a  continual  fluttering  in  the  case  of  the  trembling 
aspen,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  other  food-plants)  this  of  itself  is  a 
protection  to  it,  as  it  would  more  readily  escape  observation  as  an  object 
distinct  from  the  leaves,  all  !>eing  in  motion  together ;  but  on  the  more 
stable  leaves,  like  the  willow  and  especially  the  Kosaccne  and  the  oaks,  the 
motion  in  a  feeble  wind  would  not  be  sufficient  to  Ik»  serviceable,  and  here 
at  least  the  packet  comes  into  play.  An  object  in  motion  aiming  others  at 
rest  is  a  most  noticeable  thing,  a  fact  well  recognized  among  animals,  as  a 
host  of  them  show  when  they  fear  being  seen.  This  packet  attached  by 
loose  silken  threads  moves,  as  stated,  with  a  breath  of  wind  and  so  would 
dintract  attention  from  its  architect  near  by,  who  has  taken  pains  to  place 
it  at  the  farthest  remove  from  his  perch,  while  still  ( to  avoid  undesirable 
step)  on  his  daily  track.  If  this  be  really  its  object,  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  oddest  devices  in  nature. 

The  species  of  Basilarchia  all  pass  the  winter  while  in  the  caterpillar 
state  and  but  partly  grown.  The  caterpillar  has  moulted  at  least  once 
(devouring  its  east-oft'  clothing,  by  the  way,  doubtless  that  it  may  not 
attract  attention)  ami  has  to  prepare  against  the  inclement  season.  This 
it  does  in  a  very  shrewd  way,  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  no 
trace  or  semblance  of  it  is  seen  in  caterpillars  of  the  broods  that  attain 
their  entire  growth  in  the  same  season.  When  the  pro|>er  time  approaches, 
warned  thereto  possibly  by  the  dryness  of  its  food,  or  by  the  cooler  nights, 
the  caterpillar  constructs  a  little  nest,  sometimes  from  the  still  unfinished 
leaf  on  which  it  was  born,  sometimes  from  one  which  it  prepares  spccially 
at  greater  pains ;  this  is  done  by  eating  away  or  biting  off'  the  unnecessary 
parts,  and  leaving  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  little  flaps  just 
large  enough,  when  drawn  together,  bottom  si<le  up  and  meeting  above,  to 
form  a  cylinder  into  which  it  can  squeeze;  a  projecting  shelf  is  also  left 
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beyond  the  opening,  on  which  it  may  stand  when  ready  to  crawl  in,  and 
upon  whieh  it  may  hack  out  in  the  spring ;  the  whole  of  the  inBide  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  shelf  arc  then  plastered  over  with  a  dense  coating 
of  brown  silk  and  the  flaps  drawn  together  ;  more  than  that,  with  strangest 
orcsight,  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  thoroughly  fastened  to  the  stem  by 
numberless  threads  passed  carefully  and  tightly  around  l>oth  ;  into  this 
cylinder  it  then  crawls  head  foremost,  completely  filling  the  cavity,  closing 
the  bevelled  hinder  o|»ening  with  the  sloping  tul>creulatc  and  shar[>encd 
terminal  segments,  sure  to  find  itself  there  when  the  long  niifht  of  winter 

r*  o  r^ 

is  passed.  Xo,  not  quite  sure,  for  wasps  or  some  other  strong  prcdaceous 
insects  will  tear  this  fine  castle  open  and  destroy  its  single  occupant. 
Whether  it  is  an  additional  safeguard  or  not,  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that, 
at  least  where  the  winters  are  most  severe,  nearly  all  these  hibernacula  are 
made  out  of  leaves  so  near  the  ground  that  the  snow  covers  them  with  its 
warming  mantle  ;  and  what  is  more,  in  certain  cases  they  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  winter  buds  and  bursting  leaves  of  the  new  year  that  they  must 
sometimes  deceive  their  prowling  foes  of  the  early  spring. 

Shortly  after  it  appears  again  in  the  spring  and  has  fed  on  the  tender 
buds  and  just  ow  ning  haves,  it  moults  again,  usually  upon  the  shelf  of 
its  hihcrnaculum,  but  no  longer  devours  its  skin,  as  it  quits  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  now  changes  its  livery  as  well  and  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary looking  object,  withal  very  conspicuous.  Dark  and  light  green  and 
cream  color  strive  for  the  mastery  and  leave  it  streaked  and  blotched  so 
that  it  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance,  in  color  at  least,  to  the  dro|>- 
pings  of  some  birds,  a  circumstance  which  doubtless  serves  it  ats  some  sort 
of  protection.  Its  body  is  humped  and  the  bosses  bear  tubercles  which 
give  it  a  somewhat  repulsive  aspect ;  especially  a  pair  a  little  behind  the 
head  are  raised  aloft  thickly  studded  with  prominences,  the  effect  of  which 
is  heightened  by  the  creature's  habit  of  arching  this  part  of  the  body, 
bending  its  head  to  the  ground  and  raising  aloft  its  hinder  part,  also 
studded  with  roughened  processes.  Altogether  it  is  a  rather  hideous  beast. 
Then  too,  if  disturbed,  it  raises  the  front  half  of  its  body  from  the  ground 
and  uses  it  as  a  kind  of  whip-lash,  throwing  it  to  one  side  and  the  other 
with  great  violence.  When  it  walks,  it  moves  with  a  slow  and  cautious 
tread,  its  head  trembling  as  if  it  had  the  palsy.  All  this  is  doubtless  to 
inspire  fear  to  such  enemies  as  might  be  tempted  to  atUick  it,  but  to  how 
much  avail  we  can  hardly  tell.  It  is  certainly  attacked  in  considerable 
numbers  by  a  parasitic  hvmenoptcron,  the  young  of  which  live  within  on 
the  juices  of  the  body  and  escape  from  the  chrysalis  when  that  is  formed. 

The  chrysalis,  helpless  thing,  probably  hangs  quite  exposed  uj>on  the 
stem  of  the  plant  which  has  given  the  caterpillar  nourishment.  We  know 
it  almost  entirely  from  those  raised  in  confinement.  It  has  an  oddly 
shaped  form,  with  a  great  projection  on  the  back  like  a  Roman  nose,  and 
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is  of  a  dark  green  or  greenish  brown  color  varied  with  cream  color,  and 
smooth  as  if  varnished.  This  makes  it  appear  like  a  hanging  lump  of 
bird  dung,  and  so  again  must  often  prevent  its  being  picked  off  and 
devoured  by  some  hungry  bird. 

When  one  that  has  at  last  escaped  all  the  perils  of  its  youth  finally 
reaches  its  full  development,  it  is  even  more  conspicuous  and  exposed  than 
before.  Although  now  upon  the  wing  and  no  doubt  often  able  to  escape 
a  pursuer  by  some  quick  movement,  its  natural  night  is  not  swift,  and  its 
ordinary  movements  on  the  wing  are  a  few  quick  flutters  followed  by  a 
sailing  motion  which  is  most  favorable  to  capture.  Its  colors  differ  of 
course  in  the  different  kinds,  and  they  may  in  this  particular  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  affects  a  deep  rich  black-blue  or  blackish  purple, 
and  is  variegated  with  light  blue  and  white,  the  latter  partly  in  the  form  of 
bands,  on  some  forming  a  broad  bow  across  both  wings,  rendering  them 
most  conspicuous  and  striking  objects.  They  are,  too,  of  a  pretty  large 
size,  and  as  they  fly  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  copses  or  along  shaded 
roadsides  or  forest  roads,  they  seem  to  render  themselves  by  the  contrasting 
back-ground  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  Another  class  is  of  an  orange 
brown  color  of  greater  or  less  depth,  while  the  veins  are  black,  and  a  black 
stripe,  sometimes  accompanied  by  white  dots,  crosses  the  wings.  These 
fly  in  more  open  places,  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  are  scarcely 
less  conspicuous  than  their  fellows.  All  these  butterflies  live  a  consider- 
able time,  and  indeed  the  eggs  do  not  mature  in  the  bodice  of  the  females 
until  they  have  been  a  fortnight  on  the  wing ;  and  then  they  do  not  lay  all 
their  eggs  at  once,  or  even  within  a  few  days,  but  prolong  the  operation 
over  many  days  or  even  several  weeks.  To  deposit  all  her  eggs  therefore, 
which  is  the  province  of  course  of  the  female,  she  must  fly  amid  all  the 
dangers  her  conspicuous  colors  offer  for  about  a  month,  a  considerably 
longer  time  than  the  average  of  butterflies.  Previous  to  egg-laying  at 
least,  much  of  her  time  is  spent  upon  the  ground  in  company  with  her 
fellows,  often  in  great  flocks,  engrossed  in  sucking  up  moisture  from  the 
damp  earth,  from  decaying  fruits  or  the  droppings  of  beasts  ;  and  so  must 
become  a  conspicuous  and  easy  prey  to  her  enemies. 

What  then  is  to  become  of  this  saving  remnant  of  the  tribe?  How 
escape  from  the  dangers  which  it  seems  to  invite?  For  the  individual 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  chance ;  but  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  or  chances  is  very  considerable ; 
and  if  only  a  pair  of  these  finally  reaches  maturity  and  is  able  to  fulfil  its 
functions,  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  species  is  maintained.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  if  even  this  chance  were  small  and  as  if  still 
further  protection  were  needed.  And  one  further  protection  seems  to  be 
afforded  in  some  species  in  a  peculiarity  of  their  life  history.  Apparently 
the  si>ecie3  of  Basilarchia  are,  at  least  in  New  England,  normally  single 
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brooded ;  hut  in  not  infrequent  eases,  doubtless  more  frequent  in  southern 
than  in  northern  parts,  a  second  or  supplementary  brood  is  formed  in  one 
season  ;  as  the  butterfly  lays  eggs  for  some  time,  and  all  the  females  arc 
not  bom  at  once,  the  earliest  progeny  of  the  earliest  females  may  not  in- 
frequently be  able  to  mature  in  the  same  season  in  time  for  the  production 
of  a  second  brood.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  provision  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  give  the  species  a  better  chance.  That  they  need  it  is  perhaps  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  black-veined  orange  species,  which  arc  almost 
universally  more  numerous  in  individuals  than  the  others,  have,  in  regions 
where  one  brood  is  the  normal  condition  of  their  fellows,  always  two  broods. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  the  black-veined  orange  species  have, 
so  that  we  cannot  fairly  ascribe  their  greater  numbers  to  this  alone.  Their 
very  colors  are  an  advantage  to  them,  for  in  them  they  mimic  species 
of  Euplocinac,  which  possess  a  taste  and  perhaps  an  odor  offensive  to 
birds  and  other  insectivorous  animals ;  the  mimicry  is  very  striking  indeed, 
and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  northern  species  resembles 
the  only  species  of  Euplocinae  found  in  the  region  it  inhabits,  while  the 
southern  species  as  well  as  the  southernmost  examples  of  the  northern 
species,  resemble  another  which  is  more  common  in  the  region  they  inhabit. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  one  of  the  normally  colored  species  of  Basilar- 
chia,  one  that  has  least  conspicuously  contrasted  colors,  though  resplendent 
with  blue  and  green,  is  specially  protected  by  the  various  other  devices  we 
have  recounted  ;  for  certainly  it  is  itself  mimicked  by  one  sex  of  a  butterfly 
of  another  very  distinct  group,  viz  :  Semnopsychc  diana. 


Table  of  species  of  Hasilarchia,  based  on  the  egg. 

Height  of  egg  at>out  ilvc-sixths  the  width 
Height  of  egg  scarcely  le*s  than  width... 

Table  of  species,  based  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

The  minute,  smooth,  lenticular  warts  very  Infrequent,  not  more  than  twenty  above  the 
spiracles  on  any  segment. 
Coronal  tubercle  of  head  crowned  with  distinct  ilentlculations  interrupting  the  contour 
al>ove;  principal  tubercle  posterior  to  It  denticle-shaped,  many  times  higher  than  broad, 


independent  arch  I  ppus. 

Corona]  tubercle  of  head  rather  regularly  rounded  at  summit,  but  crowned  with  raised 
points;  principal  tubercle  posterior  to  it  tumid,  but  little  higher  than  broad,  compound, 

and  at  base  closely  united  to  the  coronal  tubercle  art  hernia. 

The  minute,  smooth,  lenticular  warts  tolerably  common  aatyanax. 

TalAe  of  species,  based  on  the  chrysalis. 

Cremaster,  viewed  from  above,  twice  as  long  as  iU  apical  width  archlppus 

Cremaster,  viewed  from  above,  less  than  twice  as  long  as  its  apical  width. 

Baoal  wing  tubercle  rounded  off  or  partially  suppressed  aatyanax. 

Basal  wing  tubercle  produced  to  a  minute  point  directed  backward  artnemia. 
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Table  of  apeeiea,  bated  on  the  imago. 

Ground  color  of  wings  orange  

Ground  color  of  wings  black. 

Wing*  without  any  white  bow  aatyanax. 

Wing*  with  a  very  broad,  conspicuous,  common,  white  Imjw  ,  arthemla. 

(Wings  with  a  narrow  aud  faint,  bluish  white  bow  

BASILARCHIA  ARCHIPPUS  — The  viceroy. 


[The  viceroy  (Seudder) ;  Diaippe  butterfly  (Harris) ;  Dlsippu*  butterfly  (Riley) ;  stripe-footed 
limenite  (Emmons);  Mlsippus  butierfiy  (Fitch) ;  the  dark  velnlet  (Ross);  the  banded  red 
butterfly  (Majnard);  viceroy  butterfly  (Packard).] 


Papilio  archippus  Cram.,  Pap.  exoU,  I:  24, 
pi.  16,  figs.  A.  B.  (1779). 

Limenitia  archippua  Butl.,  Caul.  Fabr. 
Lep.,  00-61  (1869). 

BoaUarchia  archippua  Scudd.,  Bull.  Baft 
soc.  nat.  sc.,  11 :  260  (1875);  Butt.,  100-104, 112, 
133,  figs.  2,  85,86  (1881). 

Anosia  archippe  Hflbn.,  Verz.  srhmelt.,  16 
(1816). 

Papilio  miaippua  Fabr.,  Syst.  cntom.,  481 
(1775) ;— Uerhst,  Natursyst.  ins.  schmetL,  vii: 
80-31,  pi.  158.  flgs.  3-4  (1794) ;— Abb..  Draw, 
ins.  fla.  Brit.  HUM.,  vi :  23,  figs.  22-28;  xvl :  24. 
Ub.  4;  Draw.  in*.  Ga.  Oemler  Coll.  Bost.  soc. 
nat.  hi»t.,  15. 

Symphalia  miaippns  God.,  Encycl.  mclh., 
Ix:  175,  188,  806  (1819). 

Limenitia  miaippua  Harr.,  Hitchc.  Bep., 
500  (1883):  Pro.-  Bost.  soc.  nat.  hist.,  vii:  189- 
190  (1860) ;— Fitch,  3d  Rep.  noxious  lus.  N.  Y„ 
61-62  (1859)  ;-Pack.,  Guide  Ins.,  261-262,  ng. 
180  (1869) ;- Mead,  Can.  ent.,  iv:  216-217 
(1872). 

Xymphalia  diaippe  God.,  Encyel.  lucth.,  ix : 
840,  893-394  (1819)  ;-Harr.,  Ins.  inj.  veg.,  3*1 
ed..  281-282,  fig.  109  (1862). 

Limenitia  diaippe  Menetr.,  Catal.  coll. 
entom.  Acad.,  i:  33  (1856). 

Boailarch  ia  diaippe  Scudd.,  8yst  rev.  j 
butt.,  8  (1872). 


Xymphalia  diaippua  Boisd.-LeC.,  Lep. 
Amcr.  sept.,  204-205;  pi.  55,  figs.  1-4  (1833);— 
Morr.,  Syn.  Lep.  N.  Amer.,  65^36  (1862). 

Limenitia  diaippua  AVe.ttw.-Hew.,  Geu. 
diurn.  Lep.,  II  :  276  (1*50) ;— Emm.,  Agric.  N. 
York.,  v:  202-203,  pi.  47,  flgs.  1-2  (1854);- 
Lintn.,  Proo.  Entom.  soc.  Phllad.,  Ill:  63 
(1864);— Saund..  Can.  ent.,  I:  94-05  (1869);— 
Kit.,  Can.  ent.,  iii :  52-63.117-118  (1871);  Rep. 
ins.  Missouri,  iii :  153-157,  figs.  68-71  (1871);— 
French,  Rep.  ins.  III.,  vii:  154  (1878);  Butt, 
east.  II.  8.,  210-213,  flg*.  59-62  (1886)  ;-Edw., 
Can.  ent.,  xl !  224-228  (1879) ;  xii :  250-251,  fig. 
24bc  (1880);  Butt.  N.  Am.,  ii:  Limenilisl: 
[12-17]  (1879);-Middl.,  Rep.  Ins.  III.,  x:  88, 
flg.  14  a-d  (1881) ;  — Coq.,  ibid.,  162,  fig.  59 
(1881);— F<-rn.,  Butt.  Me.,  65-67  (1884);— 
Saund..  In*,  inj.  fruit*.  168-171,  flgs.  178-181 
(1883) ;  —  Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  9.  pi.  2,  flgs.  9, 
9a  (1886)  ;-Soule.  Psyche,  v  :  14,  43  (1888). 

Papilio  jamaicenaia  minor  Rai,  Hist,  ius., 
139  (1710). 

Figured  by  Petivcr.  Gazophyl.,  i,  pi.  15,  flg. 
9  (ea.  1700)  ;-G lover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  1,  flg. 
9  (2  flgs.) ;  pl.  22,  flg.  15  (2  flg.  hlbern.) ;  pi.  84t 
figs.  1,8;  pl.  100,  fig.  26(2 flg. hlbern.) ;  pl.  108, 
fig.  7;  pl.  A.,  tig.  II,  ined. 

[Not  Papilio  mlsippus  Linn.] 


Go  sip  the  rose's  fragrant  dew, 
The  lily's  honev'd  cup  explore, 

From  flower  to  flower  the  search 
And  rifle  all  the  woodbine's  store : 

And  let  me  trace  thy  vagrant  flight, 
Thy  moments,  too,  of  short  repose. 

Ami  mark  thee  then  with  fresh  delight 
Thy  golden  pinions  ope  aud  close. 

The  Butter/ly'a  Birthday. 

Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good 
report  o'  the  worm ;  but  he  that  will  believe  all 
that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that 
thev  do:  but* this  Is  most  fallible, the  worm's  an 
odd  worm. 

Shakespkark.— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Imago  (1:5;  11 :  4).  Head  velvety  black,  tinged  above  in  the  least  possible  degree 
with  olivaceous ;  a  pair  of  small,  white,  triangular  spots  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
head  and  a  pair  of  white  dots  next  the  eye.  each  set  opposite  the  base  of  the  antennae; 
a  larger,  fusiform,  narrow,  white  spot  behind  each  eye.    Antennae  black,  the  basal 
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Joints  faintly  annulated  at  tip  with  castaneous,  the  apical  half  of  the  dab  faintly  and 
narrowly  annulateil  at  tip  with  ferruginous,  the  last  Joint  (?)  or  the  last  three  joints 
( $ )  tinged  decidedly  with  bright  f erruginous.  Palpi  black,  the  sides,  excepting  the 
basal  half  of  the  basal  joint,  covered  with  widte  scales,  between  which  appear  a  few 
black  hairs.  Tongue  black,  Its  tip  fusco-luteons ;  papillae  (61 :  28)  as  long  as  the  width 
of  one  maxilla,  comparatively  slender,  four  tbnes  as  long  as  broad;  apical  filament  of 
similar  shape,  slightly  shorter  than  width  of  papilla. 

Thorax  black,  slightly  tinged  with  olivaceous;  beneath,  at  the  extreme  base  of  the 
costal  bonier  of  each  wing  a  white  dot,  and  at  the  base  of  the  wing  itself  a  short, 
slender,  longltndinal,  white  streak;  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  middle  and  hind 
coxae  a  pretty  large,  widte  spot,  the  anterior  roundish,  the  posterior  oblique  and  oval ; 
tips  of  these  coxae  white;  femora  black;  rest  of  legs  blackish  brown,  the  tips  of  the 
middle  and  hind  tarsi  edged  above  with  white,  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  fore  tibiae 
and  tarsi  white ;  spnrs  and  claws  dark  reddish ;  spines  black. 

Wings  above  varying  In  color  from  a  dull  yellow  orange,  tinged  slightly  with  brown, 
to  a  cinnamoneous  orange,  or  even.  In  the  southern  states,  to  a  dark  cinnamon ;  the 
veins  are  all  edged  with  black.  Fore  voinga  having  the  costal  margin  slightly  less 
bowed  than  in  our  other  species,  and  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  slightly  less  con- 
cave. Third  superior  subcostal  nervule  originating  midway  between  the  base  of  the 
second,  and  the  centre  of  the  Interspace  enclosed  betwecu  the  terminal  branches; 
origin  of  the  fourth  superior  subcostal  nervule  less  than  half  way  from  the  origin  of 
the  third  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  The  whole  costal  border,  as  far  as  the  subcostal 
nervnrc  and  the  outer  border,  more  broadly  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  margined 
with  black ;  inner  border  similarly  margined  as  far  as  the  submedian  ncrvurc;  a  large, 
triangular,  black  patch  depends  from  the  costal  margin  half  way  between  the  extremity 
of  the  coll  and  the  apex  of  the  wing,  and  sends  downward  as  far  as  the  upper  median 
nervule  a  black  stripe,  which  strikes  the  outer  black  bonier  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
median  interspace;  there  is  also  a  small,  black  spot  next  the  under  edge  of  the  sub- 
costal uervure  at  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell,  sometimes  white  pu- 
pilled;  there  is  a  submarglnal  row  of  moderate  sized,  quadrate,  occasionally  lunulate, 
white  spots,  one  in  each  interspace,  the  lowermost  double,  distant  from  the  outer 
border  by  a  little  less  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace;  occasionally,  midway  !>etween 
these  and  the  margin  a  few  scattered  white  scales;  the  base  of  the  upper  of  the  broad 
subcostal  interspaces  is  filled  with  a  patch  of  white  and  the  Interspace  below  has 
sometimes  a  dot  at  the  extreme  base;  the  lower  two  subcostal  interspaces,  anil  some- 
times the  one  next  to  them,  have  roundish,  white  spots  in  the  luterior  half  of  the 
subaplcal  black  patch,  the  edges  of  which  are  powdery;  the  limit  of  the  dlscoidal 
cell  Is  sometimes  indicated  by  an  inconspicuous  Hue  of  brown  scales;  fringe  black, 
suddenly  and  rather  broadly  interrupted  witli  white  in  the  interspaces.  Outer  margin 
of  the  hind-mmjg  alike  in  both  sexes,  strongly  and  regularly  rounded,  hut  not  so 
strongly  as  in  the  other  species,  thus  resembling  Anosia  which  it  mimics  in  color;  the 
border  is  but  faintly  crenulatc.  First  median  nervule  originating  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  base  as  the  last  subcostal  nervule.  Outer  border  margined  with  black  as 
broadly  as  on  the  fore  wings,  and.  as  there,  with  a  submargiual  row  of  white  spots  or 
lunules,  and  occasionally  a  second  faint  row  of  scattered  scales;  a  narrow,  somewhat 
arcuate,  median,  black  stripe,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  faint  line  on  one  or  two  inter- 
spaces, sometimes  broader  than  the  black  edged  veins,  crosses  the  wing  from  the 
middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  costal  border,  where  it  is  broadest,  to  the  sub- 
median vein,  just  within  the  black  bordering  of  the  outer  margin;  fringe  as  on  fore 
wings. 

Beneath  resembling  the  upper  surface,  but  paler  and  with  the  same  black  marking-; 
the  white  spots  also  are  all  repeated,  their  edges  often  varied  with  bluish  white  scales, 
the  submarglnal  rows  more  distinctly  lunulate  and  the  outer  series  nearly  as  dUtincl 
as  the  inner;  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  of  fore-trin<js.  between  the  subaplcal  black 
spot  and  the  outer  limit  of  the  cell,  more  or  less  washed  with  white,  as  occasionally 
happens  above ;  and  the  median  stripe  of  the  himl  irin</«  Is  sometimes  partly  bordered 
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Interiorly  with  Indistinct  white  spots,  themselves  margined  Interiorly  with  blac  k ; 
there  is  also  occasionally  a  faint,  whitish  spot  at  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and 
subcostal  ncrvures  of  the  hind  wings;  fringe  of  both  wings  as  above. 

Abdomen  blackish,  annulated  beneath,  at  the  segment  tips,  with  white  and  furnished 
with  a  narrow,  lateral  line  of  white,  broadening  on  the  last  segment.  Male  appendages 
(33: 11, 12) :  npper  organ;  hook  straight  on  its  basal  narrowing  half,  beyond  curving 
considerably  and  increasing  slightly  In  height  half  way  to  the  tip,  then  narrowing  rapidly 
by  the  sloping  of  the  upper  edge  only,  the  apex  more  attenuated  than  In  the  other  species. 
Clasps  differing  mnch  more  from  the  other  species  than  these  from  each  other,  being 
two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad,  from  beyond  the  Inferior  prominence  tapering 
rapidly  and  pretty  regularly  with  broadly  sinuous  margins,  the  apex  bearing  a  few, 
small,  nnequal  teeth,  one  of  them  prolonged  Into  a  long,  slender,  slightly  tapering, 
pointed  process,  curving  very  strongly  downward  and  slightly  inward,  half  as  long  aa 
the  breadth  of  the  clasp ;  interior  finger  very  stout  and  tapering  on  the  basal  half, 
directed  upward  and  backward;  beyond  free,  nearly  equal,  slightly  curved,  directed 
upward,  beset  with  minute  prickles,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  extending  by  half  Its  length 
above  the  clasp,  which  lias  but  little  expansion  of  the  upper  edge  to  guard  It. 


Measurements  in  millimetre)!. 
Length  of  tongue  10-12.6 

MAI.KS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

81. 

35  J> 

30.5 

33. 

395 

89.5 

15. 

1U 

1«.5 

15. 

10. 

10. 

hind  tibiae  and  tar-,. . . 

8-26 

8.6 

8.75 

8.25 

9.25 

9.25 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi 

8.26 

3.5 

3.75 

3. 

4. 

4. 

Described  from  7  J  5?. 


Suffused  variety.  B.  a.  psKLDoDompi't  s  (ab.  purudixloripptu  Streck.  Cat.  Amer. 
Macrolep..  143;  Can.  ent.,  Iv  :  21*5).  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead,  now  owned  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  is  a  suffused  specimen  of  this  butterfly ,  which  lacks  all  markings  above 
excepting  the  dark  veins  and  borders,  and,  on  the  fore  wings,  a  slight  Indication  of  the 
preaplcal  triangle,  blurred  and  diminished  In  size;  the  only  white  marks  are  on  the 
outer  border,  In  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace  and  below  it.  where  on  the  fore  wings 
they  are  large  and  blurred;  and  on  the  hind  wings  blurred  also,  but  of  the  natural  size. 
The  under  surface  of  the  wings  is  similar  to  the  upper,  but  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
is  paler  and  there  Is  a  faint  indication  of  the  white  spots  which  normally  border  the 
transverse  black  stripe  of  the  hind  wings;  on  the  same  wings,  the  white  markings  of 
the  margins  are  peculiar,  for  they  border  interiorly  the  whole  of  the  black  margin;  on 
the  fore  wings  they  !>order  nearly  the  whole  margin  in  the  same  way  and  form  rather 
large  powdery  lunnles ;  the  outer  line  of  white  of  the  normal  wing  Is  faintly  marked  as 
a  nearly  continuous  line.    It  was  taken  In  the  Cat -Mils. 

Mr.  Strecker  says  he  has  an  example  from  Ilolyoke.  Mass.  (Chase)  "which  differs 
from  the  above  la  the  total  obsolescence  of  all  white  lunnles  in  margins  of  both  sur- 
faces; . . .  the  mesial  line  of  secondaries  is  very  faintly  visible. .  ,  It  was  a  male." 

For  notice  of  hybrids  between  this  species  anil  the  others.  s»-e  them. 

Egg  (64: 13).  Surface  smooth,  covered  with  deep  cells,  the  floor  of  which  is  con- 
cave, the  walls  very  thin  and  elevated,  forming  quite  regular  hexagons,  the  vertical  sides 
of  which  are  Usually  longe  r  than  the  others,  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  one  of  the  cells 
in  the  middle  of  the  sides  being  .16  mm.,  ami  the  transverse  diameter.  .12  mm. ;  the 
cells  arc  smaller  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  et;g;  from  each  angle  of  the  walls  projects 
an  erect,  delicate,  tapering  filament  or  spine,  .1  mm.  long,  .or.7  mm.  broad  at  base, 
tapering,  truncate  at  tip :  this  amature  covers  every  part  of  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  egg,  excepting  the  mlcropyle.  U>  such  a  degree  that  it  would  seem  as  If  it  would 
interfere  below  with  the  proper  attachment  of  the  egg.  Mlcropyle  (67:9)  .127  mm.  In 
diameter;  and  the  irregular  cells  composing  It  from  .012*  to  ,<H7  mm.  In  diameter,  the 
smaller  cells  being  nearest  the  centre.  Color  when  laid  of  a  deep  green,  exactly  that 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  on  which  It  is  placed ;  afterwards  it  becomes  translu- 
cent; spines  pellucid  ;  height  (not  Including  spines),  ,ss  mm. ;  breadth,  1.04  mm. 
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Caterpillar.  Firgtslaijt  (70:7).  Head  (78:31)  regularand  smooth,  yellowish  brown, 
dnstedwlth  brown, witha  few  scattered  luteous,  scarcely  elevated  papillae,  cachglving 
riBcto  a  short,  yellowish  hair;  ocelli  black;  most  of  month  parts  castaneou* ;  labruru 
and  basal  Joint  of  antennae  whitish ;  rest  of  antennae  fuscous.  Body  slightly  lighter  than 
the  bead,  of  a  dull  olivaceous  tint,  more  or  less  Infuscated,  sometimes  heavily  blotched 
with  black  laterally,  paler  or  more  yellowish  on  the  fifth,  and  darker  or  dnskler  on  the 
second  and  third  alHlominal  segments,  sometimes  also  on  the  thoracic  and  sixth  and 
seventh  alHlominal  segments ;  the  terminal  segment  pale ;  beneath  the  body  Is  purplish 
brown,  the  legs  ami  prolegs  concolorous,  the  claws  of  the  former  plccous;  surface  of 
body  decidedly  but  very  delicately  shagreened.  the  larger  papillae  (86 : 5£)  tipped  with 
fuscons.  Length  of  body,  2.75-3.73  mm. ;  breadth  of  same,  .5-.G  mm. ;  of  head,  .7  mm. 

Seronrf  stage.  Head  (78 : 32)  irregular  and  tubcrculate,  mostly  dark  browu,  Including 
the  tubercles,  but  with  a  broad  frontal  and  lateral  stripe  pale  or  white;  mouth  parts 
blackish.  Body  with  more  contrasted  colors  than  before,  mostly  blackish  botk  above  and 
below,  excepting  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  fifth  and  posterior  part  of  fourth  abdominal 
segments,  which  are  pale  luteous,  and  excepting  also  the  compound  tubercles,  which 
are  dark  olivaceous  brown ;  the  innumerable  and  now  irregular  papillae  (86 : 50) .  whether 
of  body  or  tulHTcles,  are  either  of  the  latter  color  or  luteous  or  some  shade  lietween  the 
two.  and  the  short  hairs  emitted  by  them  are  fuscous;  on  the  fifth  abdominal  segment 
the  wartlets  are  all  luteous.  The  leg*  and  prolegs  are  of  the  color  of  the  body  and 
the  spiracles  are  piccous  witli  a  fuscous  aureola.  Length  of  body,  5  mm. ;  breadth  of 
same,  .7  mm. ;  of  head,  .8  mm. 

In  this  stage  the  body  Is  completely  roughened  with  closely  set  tubercles,  particu- 
larly before  It  has  extended  the  integuments  of  the  body  by  feeding. 

Third  stivjt.  Head  (78  :  33)  hlackish  fuscous,  striped  with  paler  colors  as  in  the  pre- 
vious sfage,  the  tubercles  brownish  yellow;  mouth  parts  black.  Body  blackish  fuscons 
spotted  and  streaked  with  velvety  black;  on  the  thoracic  segments  and  the  sides  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  segments  indistinctly  tinged  with  dirty  brownish  yellow;  more 
distinctly  in  a  streak  upon  the  sides  of  the  other  abdominal  segments,  broadening 
posteriorly  on  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  segments.  The  posterior  half  of  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  segment  above  the  spiracles,  excepting 
a  small  patch  in  the  lower  posterior  corner  of  the  latter,  whitish.  Principal  tubercles 
black,  beset  with  brownish  yellow  warts;  other  tubercles  brownish  yellow  or  whitish, 
the  latter  occurring  on  the  paler  parts.  A  delicate,  pale,  ventral  line  along  the  whole 
body;  spiracles  black,  surrounded  with  pale  yellow;  legs  ami  prolegs  black.  Length, 
7.76mm.;  breadth  of  body,  1.25  mm.;  breadth  of  head,  1.35  mm.;  length  of  thoracic 
tubercles.  1  mm. :  length  of  tubercles  of  ninth  abdominal  segment,  .75  mm. 

Fourth  stay?  (78  :  34).  In  this  stage  it  has  assumed  all  the  general  appearance  of  the 
adult,  In  it  h  in  coloration  and  in  the  general  proportion  of  the  humps  and  tubercles  to  the 
body,  but  they  are  all  of  a  smaller  size,  and  the  larger  tul»ercles  of  a  slightly  different 
shape.  The  hotly  is  now  not  nearly  so  closely  beset  with  tubercles  as  before.  Length 
of  body.  20  mm. ;  breadth,  3.75  mm. ;  length  of  tubercle  of  second  thoracic  segment. 
3  mm. 

L>\»t  rtnge  (74  :  10,  22  ,  24).  Head  (78 : 35)  reddish  or  purplish  brown,  each  side  with 
two  longitudinal  yellowish  brown  streaks  uniting  in  a  curve  just  above  the  base  of  the 
antennae;  tubercles  mostly  reddish  brown,  often  a  little  darker  thau  the  head,  those 
of  the  hinder  edge  pale ;  the  large  tubercle  of  summit  reddish  brown,  surrounded  by 
paler  ones;  it  Is  higher  than  broad,  the  sides  not  swollen,  though  often  appearing  so 
by  the  crowded  wartlets,  apparently  larger  at  summit  than  at  base,  crowned  with  pretty 
large,  conical,  pointed  wartlets,  which  materially  increase  in  size,  and  iu  front  of  them 
two  circular,  smooth  warts  larger  thau  the  others;  base  of  antennae  pale,  second  joint 
Infuscated,  third  pale  yellowish  brown;  ocelli  black;  mandibles  blackish;  other  mouth 
parts  dusky  or  reddish  fuscous.  Thoracic  segments  dull,  dirty,  brownish  yellow  or 
clayey  brown,  obscured  slightly  and  mottled  with  fuscons.  and.  especially  the  first 
segment,  witii  small,  blackish  dashes;  rest  of  the  body  very  dark  brownish  olivaceous 
or  dark  reddish,  tinged  in  some  places  with  brownish  yellow,  occasionally  running 
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into  black;  npon  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  an<l  the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth, 
extending  also  forward  and  l»ackward  in  broad  streaks  over  a  part  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  third  and  sixth  abdominal  segment*.  Is  a  large,  saddle-shaped  spot  of  a  dirty, 
dull  cream  color,  generally  tinged  slightly  with  greenish ;  the  mammiform  elevation 
of  the  second  abdominal  segment  dull,  olivaceous  brown;  just  above  ami  behind  the 
spiracles  of  the  third,  fourth  ami  sixth  alHlomlnal  segments  there  is  a  short,  oblique 
patch  of  velvety  black;  the  Infrastigmatal  fold  of  the  alHlomlnal  segments  is  edged 
above  with  white,  passing  upward  a  little  Ix-hind  each  spiracle,  and  on  the  ninth 
segment  broadening  Into  a  spot;  elongated,  tnbereulated  spine  of  the  second  thoracic 
segment  dark  mahogany  brown,  some  of  the  tubercles  upon  it,  especially  the  apical 
ones,  tipped  with  pale:  it  is  pretty  abundantly  supplied  with  long  and  large,  conical, 
carving  tubercles,  higher  than  broad  :  the  minute  warts  of  the  body  mostly  dull,  steel 
blue,  but  also  yellowish  and  purplish;  spiracles  slate  color,  edged  narrowly  with  black; 
legs  blackish  at  base,  beyond  yellowish  brown  or  testaceous;  prologs  dirty  olivaceous 
or  yellowish  brown. 

Some  specimens  taken  on  willow  (those  forming  the  basis  of  the  aliove  description 
were.  I  believe,  all  taken  on  poplar,  though  fed  in  part  on  willow  after  capture) 
were  delicate,  olivac«-ons  green  almost  throughout,  with  scarcely  any  dark,  olivaceous 
tints  and  none  very  dark  ;  the  latorodorsal  tulMTcles  of  the  second  abdominal  segment 
were  dull,  brownish  yellow ;  the  Infrastigmatal  band  and  the  saddle  as  In  the  others; 
hut  the  head  was  pale  olivaceous  green.  Length  of  body,  25-30  mm. ;  breadth  of  body, 
4-5  nun.;  of  head.  7  mm.;  length  of  thoracic  tubercles,  4-4.5  mm.;  of  terminal 
abdominal  tubercles.  1-1.25  mm. 

Chrysalis  (83  :  18-20).  Head,  wings  and  the  appendages  in  front  varying  from  black- 
ish green  to  very  dark  yellowish  brown,  the  legs,  tongue  and  antennae  with  a  greenish 
tinge;  thorax  varying  from  brownish  salmon  much  mottled  with  plumbeous  to  Inky 
olivaceous  tinged  with  dull  yellowish ;  the  mesolhorax  Is  darker  along  the  median  line 
and  on  the  middle  of  either  Bide  is  a  black  dot;  next  the  wings  on  the  shies  of  the  first 
to  the  fourth  abdominal  segments  and  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fifth,  and  sometimes  of 
the  metathorax,  salmon  nacreous,  often  a  little  obscure;  dorsal  tubercle  of  the  second 
segment,  together  with  a  broad  streak  adjoining  the  whole  of  the  nacreous  band 
beyond  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tubercle,  blackish  brown;  rest  of  the  abdomen 
whitish  or  very  pale  salmon  colored,  beclouded  more  or  less  with  fuscous  (or  with 
a  mottling  of  black  and  white  made  up  in  great  part  of  Interlacing  streaks,  the  black 
predominating)  In  dorsal,  lateral  and  broad  subvcntral  bands,  the  dorsal  band  often 
narrow  and  deeper  In  tint,  the  subventral  closely  approximated  to  its  neighbor; 
eighth  and  succeeding  segments  blackish  brown,  often  tinged  with  yellowish,  and 
emitting  little  tougues  of  the  same  color  upon  the  seventh  segment,  fading  into  the 
longitudinal  bands.  Spiracles  of  the  color  of  the  body  with  black  Hps.  Length,  No. 
I.  24.5;  No.  2.  17.75;  No.  3.  22:  breadth  near  tip  of  wings.  No.  1,  8.5;  at  head, 
No.  1.3;  No.  2.  2.5;  No.  3,  2.6;  height  at  abdominal  tubercle.  No.  1.  10.25;  No.  2,  7.5; 
No.  3,  8.5;  at  thorax.  No.  1.  7.5;  No.  2.5.5;  No.  3.6.25;  height  of  abdominal  tuber- 
cle. No.  1,  2.5;  No.  2,  1.75;  No.  3,  2— all  In  mm. 

Distribution  (19 :  2) .  This  species  is  found  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  a*  far  west  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  has  heen  found  spar- 
ingly even  to  the  Pacific  coast  near  our  northern  boundaries  (British 
Columbia  and  Oregon,  —  Edwards).  It  is  rare  in  the  extreme  west,  and 
I  have  not  noticed  its  occurrence  in  Colorado,  Arizona  or  New  Mexico, 
though  it  has  been  found  in  southwestern  Wyoming  by  Osten  Saeken,  in 
central  Utah  by  Putnam,  and  near  Truckee,  Nevada  by  M<(  ilashan.  To 
the  south  it  appears  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  though  how  far  it  pene- 
trates the  peninsular  of  Florida,  where  an  allied  form  exists,  I  do  not 
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know.  The  northernmost  localities  from  which  it  has  been  rei>ortctl  are 
Crow's  Nest  and  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.  (Geddes)  and  Moose,  Hudson 
Bay,  OOP  specimen  (Weir).  Edwards  says  it  reaches  latitude  52°.  East- 
ward it  has  been  taken  at  Ottawa  (Billings,  Fletcher),  Montreal  (Caul- 
field),  on  the  St.  Lawrence  135  miles  above  Quebec  (Bowles)  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  (Jones). 

Within  New  England  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  south,  more  sparingly 
in  the  north,  although  found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  White  Mountains. 
The  northernmost  points  from  which  specimens  are  recorded  are  Mount 
Desert  Island  (Scudder),  Orono  (Fcrnald),  Waterville  (Hamlin),  Hallo- 
well  (Miss  Wadsworth)  and  Norway,  Me.  (Smith)  ;  Franconia,  Wing 
Koad  and  the  Glen,  White  Mountains,  N.  H.  (Morrison,  Scudder), 
Sudbury  (Scudder)  and  Stowe,  Vt.  (Miss  Soule). 

Haunts.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  open  country  in  fields  and  meadows, 
especially  in  low  grounds,  and  hovers  fondly  over  blossoms  of  the  golden 
rod  (Solidago).    In  Iowa,  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  open  groves. 

Opposition.  The  female  always  chooses  the  terminal  leaves  of  a  twig 
for  the  deposit  of  her  eggs,  and  even  the  tip  of  the  leaf.  They  are  usually 
laid  on  the  upper  surface,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  more  than  a  single  egg 
on  a  leaf,  though  Kiley  records  an  instance  of  three  together  and  says  that 
he  has  found  them  on  hoth  sides  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  base  to  base ;  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  case,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  have  found 
them  laid  singly,  and  in  nearly  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on  the  upper  side  at 
the  very  extremity ;  out  of  twenty-two  collected  in  one  day,  five  were 
found  on  the  lower,  the  others  on  the  upper  surface.  Miss  Soule  records 
(Psyche  v  :  14),  a  similar  case  of  more  than  one  egg  to  a  leaf :  "One 
leaf  had  four  eggs ;  one  at  the  tip,  two  on  one  edge  near  the  tip,  and  one 
on  the  other  edge  near  the  tip.  Another  leaf  had  two ;  one  on  the  tip, 
the  other  near  it.  The  third  leaf  had  three  irregularly  placed  near  the 
tip."  All  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  of  the  first  four,  Miss 
Soule  saw  laid.  Afterwards  four  eggs  were  found  on  a  willow  leaf,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  tip.    The  hutterfly  was  exceptionally  abundant. 

Specimens  have  been  received  by  me  from  Misses  Guild  and  Murtfeldt. 
The  duration  of  the  egg  varies  from  four  to  eight  days.  Of  two  laid 
within  five  minutes  of  each  other  on  August  4th  at  noon,  one  hatched  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  8th,  the  other  in  the  night  of  the  lOth-llth.  All  of 
the  eggs  seen  laid  by  Miss  Soule,  hatched  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
each  other. 

Food  plant.  Salieaceae  form  the  favorite  food  of  this  caterpillar. 
Mr.  Lintner  writes  that  he  has  taken  it  on  six  or  eight  species  of  Salix  ; 
among  the  plants  of  this  family  upon  which  it  lives  arc  golden  willow, 
black  willow  (S.  nigra  Marsh.),  the  long-beaked  willow  (S.  livida,  var. 
occidentalis ) ,  and  silky  leaved  willow  (S.  sericea  Marsh.).    Of  Populus, 
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the  balm  of  gilead  (P.  balsamifera,  L.,  var.  caudicans  Ait. ) ,  aspen  (P. 
trenmloides  Michx.),  cotton  wood  (P.  monilifera  Ait.),  and  Lombard}' 
pojdar  (P.  dilatata  Ait.).  Populus  seems  to  have  a  greater  attraction  than 
•Salix,  though  by  no  mean*,  it  appears  to  me,  to  such  an  extent  as 
Mr.  Edwards  finds  in  his  experience.    lie  writes  : 

At  Coalhurgh,  the  larvae  .  .  .  feed  on  willow,  ami  no  aspen  grows  In  this  part  of 
the  state  [W.  Va.].  In  the  Catskills,  both  willows  and  aspens  abound,  and  there 
this  species  prefers  to  feed  on  the  latter.  I  have  often  found  their  cases  on  young 
aspeus  late  In  the  fall,  but  never  Oil  willow,  though  willow  would  be  used  If  there  was 
no  choice.  In  lSTfi,  I  brought  several  small  aspens  to  Coalhurgh  .  .  .  ami  since  that 
time  I  tlnd  many  larvae  .  .  .  feeding  on  the  leaves ;  but  on  the  willows  near  by,  on 
which  I  had  l>een  accustomed  to  tlml  them.  I  rarely  have  met  one.  Here  was  a  case 
where  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  generations  neither  caterpillar  nor  butterfly  could  have 
seen  an  aspen,  but  the  moment  one  wa>  produced,  the  butterfly  knew  what  would  suit 
the  caterpillar  best,  and  deserted  the  willow"  (Butt,  N.  A.,  ii.). 

Boisduval  and  LeConte  state  that  it  is  found  on  several  species  of 
Prunus,  which  is  partially  verified  by  Walsh,  who  say  it  feeds  occa- 
sionally on  plum,  and  Saunders  adds  cherry  to  the  list.  Mr.  Lintner  has 
also  taken  it  on  apple,  and  Abbot  figures  it  on  Chrysobalanus  oblongi- 
folius  Michx.,  a  rosaceous  shrub  of  the  pine  barrens  of  Georgia.  Kirt- 
land  even  asserts  that  it  is  found  on  several  species  of  oak  and  specifies 
Q.  rubra  L.  Possibly  the  close  resemblance  between  the  different  cater- 
pillars of  this  genus  may  have  misled  some  of  these  observers,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  oak.  Riley  states  that  specimens  transferred  from  golden  to 
black  willow  become  much  darker  in  color. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  On  hatching,  the  caterpillar  eats  its  way 
out  of  one  side  of  the  egg  leaving  the  summit  intact,  but,  under  natural 
conditions,  l>efore  attacking  the  leaf  devours  the  shell  to  the  very  base.  It 
nuw  eats  first  the  apical  leaves  (81:7),  and  then  those  next  in  order, 
omitting  none  in  its  passage  down  the  stem,  so  that,  as  Lintner  says,  its 
position  may  be  "at  once  revealed  by  the  twig  upon  which  it  had  fed  .  .  . 
[being]  entirely  defoliated  from  its  tip  about  eighteen  inches  downward,  leav- 
ing only  the  footstalks  remaining."  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  although 
Mr.  Lintner  has  found  as  many  sis  five  specimens  on  one  small  bush  of 
P.  tremuloides,  and  I  once  discovered  fourteen  eggs  on  one  pojdar.  It 
moves  about,  particularly  in  early  life,  with  a  spasmodic  motion  and  when 
disturbed,  snaps  its  head  upward  repeatedly. 

I  once  rested  a  leaf,  on  which  a  larva  had  just  changed  its  skin  for  the 
first  time,  upon  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  eaten  tip  of  the  first  just 
touched  the  last ;  the  caterpillar  which  was  eating  its  old  skin  with  its  tail 
toward  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  seemed  at  once  to  become  aware  of  this  and 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  temper,  lashing  its  head  to  one  side  and  the 
other,  dashing  it  while  doing  so  against  the  leaf  and  finally  arching  its 
body  and  remaining  immovable  as  if  moody.  It  wais  a  long  while  before  it 
would  resume  its  semi-cannibalistic  feast. 
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In  the  same  way  when  touched  by  another  caterpillar  it  goes  into  a  fury 
of  rage,  throwing  the  whole  front  half  of  its  body  violently  to  one  side  anil 
the  other  and  then  causing  the  head  to  tremble  vertically.  Tf  two,  walk- 
ing toward  each  other,  meet  and  touch,  the  effect  is  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme,  as  they  stand  and  swing  their  heads  about,  often  striking  each 
other  violently  in  the  operation.  This  is  done  as  soon  at  least  as  after  the 
first  moult.  Later  in  life  it  manifests  its  displeasure  by  moving  it*  head 
in  a  circle  around  the  leaf  on  which  it  rests,  accompanying  the  movement 
by  little  spasmodic  recoiling  starts,  making  the  leaf  tremble. 

I'nder  natural  circumstances,  the  caterpillar  appears  to  feed  almost 
entirely  by  night,  for  during  the  day  one  almost  invariably  finds  it  taking 
its  siesta,  while  shortly  after  dark  it  is  usually  found  either  feeding  or 
moving  toward  its  feeding  place ;  but  in  confinement  it  will  feed  quite  as 
much  by  day  as  by  night.  It  never  remains  upon  its  feeding  ground  when 
its  appetite  is  satiated,  but  retires  either  to  the  untouched  midrib  of  the 
leaf  where  the  sides  have,  been  eaten  away  (81 : 8)  or,  when  larger,  to  a 
twig ;  in  cither  case  it  stops  when  it  has  reached  its  favorite  spot  and  rests 
immovable,  heading  away  from  its  food  ;  appetite  returning,  it  wheels 
about,  hurries  to  its  old  feeding  spot,  and  its  meal  finished,  retires  again 
to  its  accustomed  station  for  a  new  siesta. 

As  the  first  tolerably  full  Recount  of  the  hibernating  habits  of  this  cater- 
pillar were  given  by  Riley,  I  copy  the  account  of  their  habits  as  given  in 
his  third  Missouri  Report,  an  account  based  on  an  article  on  Imitative 
Butterflies,  by  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Riley  ("the  greater  part  of  it  written 
by  Mr.  Walsh"),  which  had  appeared  earlier. 

The  larvae  of  the  autumnal  brood  when  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  grown, 
build  for  themselves  curious  little  houses,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter.  Fir^t  and 
foremost — with  wise  forethought,  and  being  well  aware  through  it>  natural  instincts, 
that  the  leaf  which  it  has  selected  for  its  house  will  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  unless  it  take-,  measures  to  prevent  this — the  larva  fastens  the  stein 
of  the  leaf  with  silken  cables  securely  to  the  twig  from  which  it  grows.  It  then 
gnaws  off  the  blade  of  the  leaf  at  its  tip  end,  leaving  little  else  but  the  midrib. 
Finally  it  rolls  the  remaining  part  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  into  a  cylinder,  sewing 
the  edges  together  with  silk.  The  basal  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  of  course  tapered 
to  a  point,  as  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  merely  drawn  together,  not  overlapped ; 
and  invariably  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  forms  the  outside  of  the  house,  so  as  to  have 
its  projecting  midrib  out  of  the  way  of  the  larva,  as  it  reposes  snugly  in  the  inside. 
The  whole  when  finished  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  of  a  miniature  pitcher 
plant  (Sarracenia),  its  length  being  .5O-.05  inch.,  and  its  diameter  .  1 1-.  14  inch.  .  .  . 
The  blade  on  the  tip  piece  Is  sometimes  gnawed  off  right  down  to  the  rib;  at 
others  It  is  left  almost  as  broad  as  the  tube.  Sometimes  it  is  bent  over  the 
orifice;  at  others  not.  They  are  also  much  more  Irregular  and  ungainly  when  made 
from  broad  leaves  such  as  those  of  the  silver  poplar,  than  when  made  from  the  more 
narrow  leaves  of  the  willow.  These  autumnal  larvae  have  also  another  peculiar  habit 
not  heretofore  recorded,  and  which  was  lirst  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  They  exhibit  a  tendency  to  build  from  the  time  they  are  bom,  and  will 
always  eat  the  leaves  from  the  side,  gnawing  large  holes  and  cutting  along  the  sides 
of  the  mibrib.     They  commence  at  the  tip  ami  as  they  work  downwards  toward 
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the  base,  they  collect  tlie  debris  into  a  little  bunch,  which  they  fasten  with  silk 
to  the  midrib.  When  the  hibernaculuin  Is  finished  the  seam  Is  perfectly  smooth  and 
the  whole  inside  is  lined  witli  silk.  The  larva,  after  completing  its  work,  composes 
itself  for  the  winter,  with  the  tail  towards  the  oritice.  Here  It  remains  till  the  catkins 
are  in  bloom  the  next  spring,  when  it  retreats  from  its  house  and  commences  feeding. 
Not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  it  is  only  the  autumnal  brood 
of  larvae  that  form  pitcher-like  houses  to  live  in  during  the  Inclement  season  of  the 
year,  the  snuimer  brood  having  no  occasion  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  cold. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Guild  and  to  Messrs.  Lintner,  Sanborn  and 
Trouvclot  tor  many  specimens  of  this  larva,  and  to  Messrs.  Emery,  Mark, 
Shutc,  Smith  and  Trouvelot  for  chrysahds. 

Life  history.  In  New  England,  this  is  at  least  a  double  brooded 
insect,  though  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  is  triple  brooded  in  the  southern 
stations  and  probable  that  a  third  supplementary  brood  will  be  found 
even-where.  It  starts  the  year  in  its  larval  hibernaculuin  as  a  caterpillar 
ordinarily  in  its  second  stage,  but  not  at  all  infrequently  in  its  first,  and 
rarelv  in  its  third  stage.  To  escape  from  its  narrow  winter  qunrters  it 
must  retreat  backwards,  and  when  it  docs  this  it  is  to  find  only  the  bursting 
catkins,  and  as  yet  no  leaves  of  its  food  plant  ;  upon  these  it  breaks  its 
long  fast,  and  even  sometimes  attains  nearly  half  its  growth,  but  in  May 
becomes  full  fed  upon  the  tender  leaves.  The  butterflies  appear  early  in 
June,  usually  by  the  5th  or  (Ith,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  the  earliest 
date  recorded  being  May  31,  when  Mr.  Lintner  has  taken  specimens  near 
Albany,  N.  Y.  I  have  also  found  the  larva  nearly  full  grown  at  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  on  May  15.  But  they  rarely  become  abundant  before 
the  middle  of  June,  and  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  Pairing  takes  place  at  once  (Mr.  Lintner  records  a 
case  June  7),  and  eggs  are  laid  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
appearance  of  butterflies,  the  earliest  known  to  mc  being  indicated  by 
recently  hatehed  caterpillars  in  the  first  stage  as  well  as  eggs  found 
June  26,  when  the  butterflies  had  been  flying  at  that  season  about  three 
weeks.  In  the  north  they  ordinarily  apj>ear  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
about  Boston,  the  earliest  dates  known  to  me  being  June  i),  at  Ilallowcll, 
Me.  (Miss  Wadsworth).  and  June  11,  at  Wing  Koad,  X.  H.  (Scudder), 
and  I  have  also  found  badly  battered  females  at  Franconia,  N.  II.,  on 
June  27,  which  must  have  been  out  a  fortnight.  It  is  therefore  a  little 
earlier  than  B.  arthemis,  having  apparently  a  little  the  start  of  it  in  the 
earlier  provender  provided  by  nature  for  the  use  of  the  hibernating  cater- 
pillars. Eggs  are  certainly  laid  in  June,  for  I  have  found  caterpillars  in 
their  first  stage  during  the  last  week  of  June  at  Plymouth,  N.  II. 

There  is  no  little  difference,  apparently,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
transformations  arc  made,  the  eggs  alone  varying  from  four  to  eight  days 
(ordinarily  al»out  six  and  one-half) ,  but  although  the  caterpillar  is  sluggish 
and  by  no  means  a  gluttonous  l>east  (as  many  arc),  the  transformations 
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(speaking  in  this  paragraph  of  the  latitude  of  Boston  only),  generally 
take  just  about  one  month  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  second 
brood  of  butterflies  makes  its  appearanee  in  Massachusetts,  after  about  ten 
(seven  to  ten)  flays  in  chrysalis*  by  about  the  middle  of  July — sometimes 
as  curly  as  the  10th  of  the  month,  flying,  therefore,  for  a  fortnight  or  more 
in  company  with  many  individuals  of  the  first  brood,  and  continuing  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  during  the  whole  of  July,  and  certainly  a  part 
of  August.  The  first  and  second  brood  commingling,  and  the  females  of 
the  second  being  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  by  the  time  the  females  of  the 
first  have  closed  their  labors,  the  butterfly  may  be  found  in  almost  or  quite 
every  stage  throughout  July  and  August.  This  renders  the  precise  appear- 
ance of  a  third  brood  uncertain  ;  that  there  is  such  a  brood,  the  sight  of 
plenty  of  fresh  females  laying  their  first  eggs  (as  proved  by  their  abund- 
ance in  the  abdomen)  at  the  very  end  of  August  and  early  in  September, 
abundantly  shows  ;  for  if  the  third  brood,  undergoing  its  transformations 
in  the  hottest  season,  follows  only  as  rapidly  on  the  second,  as  the  second 
on  the  first,  the  first  butterflies  of  this  brood  should  appear  early  in  August 
and  be  ready  to  lay  eggs  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  good 
specimens  fit  for  the  cabinet  may  still  be  obtained  in  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  egg-laying  continues  at  least  into  the  third  week  and 
probably  throughout  the  month.  The  females  will  sometimes  be  found 
flying  with  only  tattered  remnants  of  wings  (61:  25). 

In  the  White  Mountain  district,  the  second  brood  is  not  usually  seen 
until  near  the  end  of  July  ;  and  thereafter,  as  in  the  south,  fresh  sjweimens 
may  be  found  the  rest  of  the  season,  or  until  at  least  the  middle  of  August. 
The  earliest  butterflies  of  this  brood  mav  in  some  vcars  he  able  to  lav  c«r2s 
by  the  first  week  in  August,  and  a  third  brood,  or  a  fragment  of  it,  a  sup- 
plementary brood,  appear  early  in  September ;  whether  there  would  then 
be  time  for  the  development  id' the  eggs  within  and  without  the  body  of  the 
parent,  and  the  growth  of  the  larva  past  its  first  moult  (the  latter  only  a 
couple  of  days),  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  in  favorable  seasons  and 
in  protected  localities  in  the  lower  levels  it  seems  in  no  way  impossible. 
Butterflies  may  be  found  throughout  September,  including,  I  believe,  a 
certain  number  of  fresh  specimens,  though  my  notes  are  not  sufficiently 
explicit  on  this  point.  I  have  found  plenty  of  eggs  and  caterpillars  in  their 
earliest  stages  at  Plymouth  on  September  7. 

In  the  south  the  number  of  broods  must  be  greater,  but  our  data  are 
very  meagre  ;  they  fly  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  March,  and  become 
numerous  early  in  April  about  A ppalachieola  (Chapman).  They  are 
found  again  in  the  latter  half  of  May  and  early  in  .June,  and  there  must 
be  at  least  three  broods  after  that.     Abbot  raised  one  from  chrysalis  on 


•Mr.  Billiiii,'*,  of  Ottawa.  »ays  he  ha*  ha<! 
siteelnien*  I"  chrysalis,  for  only  five  days,  hut 
as  he  record*  equally  brief  |«rlod»  for  ehry— 


ali>l-  of  other  butterflies,  there  may  have  been 
-orni  thine  |»>mliar  alum!  his  breeding  eajre. 
See  also  under  Aglal-  milbertl. 
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August  7.  Its  mode  of  passing  the  winter,  however,  is  the  same  in  Mis- 
souri ami  in  West  Virginia  as  in  the  north  :  only  Mr.  Edward*  says  that 
they  always  reach  their  second  and  sometimes  their  third  stage  before 
hibernation,  and  he  has  found  them  exposed  as  late  as  October  12.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  that  we  find  in  the  caterpillars  of  the  first  brood  no  tendency 
whatever  to  construct  hibernacula  ;  here  we  have  an  instinct  inherited  by 
alternate  generations  ;  or  only  when  the  nightly  chills  or  the  desiccating 
food  indicate  the  coming  of  an  unfriendly  season. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  butterfly  ever  hibernates :  but  Mr.  Lintner 
records  one  butterfly  as  seen  on  May  S  at  Scoharie,  New  York.  If  Anosia 
plexippus  were  not  mistaken  fortius  species,  as  Mr.  Lintner  himself  thinks 
possible,  so  early  an  apparition  would  surely  indicate  that  the  insect  had 
wintered  either  in  the  chry  salis  or  imago  state. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  This  butterfly  is  very  fond  of  the  juices  of  apples 
drying  in  the  sun  and  of  over-ripe  fruit.  Jack  has  noticed  it  alighting  on 
leaves  curled  by  plant  lice  and  drinking  the  sweets  exuding  from  the  car- 
uncles of  the  Aphides. 

The  flight  of  this  butterfly  is  rather  leisurely  and  sailing  :  it  moves  irreg- 
ularly from  place  to  place,  occasionally  returning  to  the  same  spots. 

When  at  rest,  the  body  is  raised  at  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  35%  the 
wings  are  closely  compressed,  the  tip  of  the  fore  wings  placed  above  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen  and  so  concealed  by  the  hinder  pair  as  to  leave  un- 
covered only  six  of  the  submarginal  row  of  spots.  The  antennae  are  nearly 
straight,  having  an  almost  imperceptible  bend  in  the  middle  by  which  the 
tips  are  slightly  approximated  ;  when  the  insect  is  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
they  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  l.V  with  the  body  and  spread  about 
703 ;  but  when  the  insect  is  in  a  perpendicular  position,  the  head  down- 
ward, the  divarication  is  only  about  t.r,  and  the  antennal  tips  about  13 
nun.  apart. 

Mimicry.  There  exists  among  North  American  butterflies  no  more 
complete  mimicry  than  is  shown  by  the  imago  of  this  species  for  that  of 
Anosia.  How  close  it  is  will  appear  at  once  by  comparing  the  figures  of  the 
two  upon  our  first  plate  ;  and  how  far  it  has  departed  from  its  ancestral 
pattern  and  colors  may  be  inferred  on  a  comparison  of  figure  .">  with  the  fig- 
ures of  the  other  forms  of  the  genus  on  Plate  2.  figures  .">,  S  and  The 
ground  tint,  which  is  almost  identical  in  the  other  forms  of  Hasilarchia,  has 
changed  completely  from  a  blue  black  to  the  deep  orange,  characteristic  of 
Anosia;  this  has  apparently  been  brought  about  by  a  complete  suffusion 
(and  perfect  transference  to  the  upper  surface,  as  well )  of  the  orange  spots 
which  are  found  only  at  the  base  and  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  other 
species,  and  which  are  usually  wholly  distinct,  or  confluent  only  near  the 
tip  of  the  fore  wings.  In  the  pattern  of  the  markings  we  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  form  proserpina,  which,  as  a  hybrid  of  the  other  two  New 
England  species,  may  possibly  indicate  more  clearly  than  cither  of  them  the 
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form  from  which  both  were  derived ;  at  least  the  course  of  the  transverse 
stripe  of  our  present  species,  which  though  black,  includes  some  white 
spots  in  the  fore  wing,  and  is  interiorly  margined  with  white  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  wings,  more  nearly  accords  with  that  of  proserpina  than 
with  either  of  its  parent  species  ;  this  stripe  on  the  hind  wing  finds  no 
counterpart  in  Anosia  ;  hut  on  the  fore  wing,  hy  its  expansion  toward  the 
costal  margin  ami  its  enclosure  there  of  some  small  white  spots,  heightens 
the  resemblance  to  the  apex  of  the  wing  in  Anosia.  further  aided  by  the 
paleness  of  the  marginal  luuulcs  in  all  the  wings.  The  butterfly  is  found 
over  very  nearly  the  same  area  as  Anosia,  and  where  the  darker  mahoganv- 
eolored  and  also  "protected"  Kuploeid  species  of  Tasitia  comes  in,  this  but- 
terfly takes  on  a  mahogany  hue,*  which  is  still  more  marked  in  the  allied 
and  also  mimetic  species,  1$.  eros,  which  supplants  it  further  south  where 
Tasitia  bcrenice  has  fuller  sway. 

Experiments  and  endurance.  A  chrysalis  of  this  species,  brought  to 
me  pierced  through  with  a  large  insect  pin  when  about  four  days  old,  gave 
out  the  butterfly  as  usual  (or  would  have  done  so  if  it  could)  as  if  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  pin.  The  head  case  was  thrown  off  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  one  fore  wing  was  extricated  and  fully  developed. 

Some  experiments  on  the  action  of  this  butterfly  when  the  antennae  are 
cut  off  near  the  base,  or  the  eyes  blinded  by  a  layer  of  thick  pigment,  or 
both,  will  be  found  recorded  by  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  in  the  American  natur- 
alist, xi:  l!»3-l. 

Mr.  Kdwards  has  placed  on  record  some  observations  on  the  result  of 
submitting  the  chrysalid"  to  extreme  cold  ( l'syehc,  iii  :  174  ).  He  found  that 
if  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  32°  they  were  killed.  In  another  experi- 
ment one  was  placed  when  six  hours  old  in  a  temperature  of  40°  for  fourteen 
days  ;  a  second  when  twelve  hours  old  in  the  same  temperature  for  ten  days. 
The  first  produced  a  male  in  seven  days,  the  second  a  female  in  six  days 
after  removal  from  the  ice.  Hoth  were  "alike  in  color  above  and  below; 
above  dark,  resend ding  southern  Danais  archippus.  In  the  male  the  black 
mesial  band  on  hind  wings  is  wider  than  usual  .  .  .  but  in  the  female  this 
band  is  extraordinary,  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  usual.  .  .  .  lieneath, 
in  both,  the  hind  wing  is  very  light,  a  fawn  color,  with  no  fulvous  tint, 
quite  unlike  any  .  .  .  western  or  southern  example,  though  resembling 
Catskill  examples,  except  that  these  have  a  tint  of  fulvous." 

Enemies.  This  butterfly  is  a  martyr  to  at  least  half  a  dozen  hymcnop- 
terous  parasites  ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  summer  brood  is  attacked  in  great 
numhers  by  an  unknown  parasite  (the  specimens  are  lost)  which  after- 
wards emerge  from  the  chrysalis,  the  chrysalis  itself  remaining  intact  through 
the  autumn  and  winter ;  indeed  it  is  not  until  late  in  the  following  spring 
( before  the  summer  brood  of  caterpillars  appears,  however)  that  the  im- 

•Thl*  form  (llorulciiM-).  i-  al»o  fuuml  in  the  even  lieen  reported  from  Dakota  (Heart  Hiver' 
ati*s!*sli>i.i  Valley  far  to  tin-  north,  ami  DM      Allen),  fur  Wyoud  the  limit;,  of  the  Tasitia. 
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prisoned  Ilymcnoptern  make  their  escape.  One  June  2."»  I  was  examining: 
a  wintered  chrysalis  given  ine  by  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot.  when  it  suddenly  began 
to  swarm  with  these  little  parasites.  Instantly  upon  emerging  from  little 
hole*  which  they  had  hitten  out  near  the  tips  of  the  wings,  they  hegan  to 
pair,  the  males  awaiting  the  females  at  the  edge  of  the  opening.  They 
ran  rapidly  upon  and  about  the  chrysalis  and  made  short,  hopping  flights 
of  a  little  more  than  a  centimetre  in  distance.  All  but  two  specimens  were 
secured  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  less 
than  one  to  six,  the  total  number  being  17  males  and  1<>,K  females.  All 
had  emerged  within  half  an  hour  of  the  appearance  of  the  pioneer. 

The  wintering  caterpillar  is  also  attacked  by  A  panicles  limenitidis,  a 
larger  hvmenoptcrous  parasite,  which  stings  a  single  larva  while  very 
young,  emerging  from  its  host  while  it  is  in  the  second  stage  and  spinning 
its  cocoon  beside  the  larva  upon  the  silk  which  had  afforded  it  a  foothold. 
One  may  sometimes  find  these  cocoons  on  the  eaten  leaves  just  before  the 
time  for  the  caterpillar  to  seek  winter  quarters.  Limncria  limenitidis 
(88:5)  and  Ichneumon  caliginosus,  also  among  the  larger  forms,  are 
further  enemies  of  the  caterpillar,  and  Riley  states  that  he  has  often 
noticed  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  Tachinid  flies  "fastened  transversely  on  the 
hack  of  the  neck  of  the  larva,"  though  none  has  ever  been  reared.  Nor  is  this 
nil;  the  egg  also  has  its  perils.  Miss  Guild  discovered  late  in  .Inly  one 
or  two  specimens  of  a  leaden  hue,  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be 
empty,  the  parasites  having  escaped  through  an  almost  imperceptible  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  egg;  within  was  a  sort  of  hardened,  gummy  nidus  of 
Caked  yelk,  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  spun  silk,  but  no  jwllicles 
of  chrysalids  could  be  seen.  Mr.  Hiley  has  since  been  more  fortunate, 
having  obtained  a  parasite  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Tricho- 
grainma  minutum.  Out  of  about  two  hundred  eggs  of  this  butterfly  ob- 
tained in  a  single  spot  fully  one-half  were  parasitized,  from  four  to  six  flies 
escaping  from  each  egg.  I  have  since  found  others  late  in  June  similarly 
attacked,  which  belong  to  a  second  species  of  the  same  genus,  T.  minutissi- 
mum.  I  have  also  more  than  once  found  the  base  of  an  eaten  egg,  on  an 
untouched  leaf,  showing  the  presence  probably  of  spiders  which  had 
snatched  away  the  little  caterpillar  before  its  second  meal. 

Desiderata.  It  is  essential  to  note  the  comparative  abundance  or  ab- 
sence of  this  insect  in  every  possible  northern  locality  in  order  to  determine 
its  exact  limit  ;  to  record  also  the  exact  time  at  which  the  caterpillar  leaves 
its  hibernaculum  on  each  kind  of  tree  ;  how  many  times  the  larva  moults 
before  constructing  its  winter  residence  and  whether  the  stage  is  invariably 
the  same  ;  whether  the  summer  caterpillars  ever  hibernate  after  the  manner 
of  Nymphalis  :  how  commonly  it  winters  in  the  imago  state  and  whether 
Mich  hibernation  is  common  to  both  sexes  :  and  finally  in  what  features  the 
flight  of  this  butterfly  differs  from  that  of  its  congeners. 
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K'j'j. 

PI.  04,  fig.  IS.  Colored. 
07:0.  Micropylc. 

Oaterptller. 
PI.  :o,  fig.      <  aterplllar  at  birth. 
74:10,24.  Full  grown  caterpillar-. 

22.   Outline  showing  attitude. 
78  :  31-33.  Front  view  of  head  in  stages  i-v. 
81:7,8.   Leaves  a*  eaten  by  the  young 
caterpillar. 
86:58.    Dermal  upi>cudage  of  body.  tirst 
stage. 

30.    Dermal  apj>eiidagc  of  body,  sec- 
ond stage. 


Chry»<tlix. 
PL  83.  fig.  18.   Outline,  dorsal  view  . 

19.  Outline,  i hie  view. 

20.  ColoreJ,  side  view. 

Imago. 

VI.  1.  tig.  5.   Male,  both  surfaces. 
11:4.   llotb  surfaces. 
33: 11.  12.    Male  abdominal  appendage*. 
01:23.   Outline  of  wing*  of  a  Mattered 

specimen. 

2'.    Papilla  of  tongue. 

PI.  10,  II.'.  2.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
88: 5.   Limneria  limenitidis,  a  parasite. 


BASILARCHIA  AST Y AN AX .  — The  rod  spotted  purple. 


[Ki-d  spotted  purple  (tiosse);  red  spotted  purple  butterfly  (Packard) ;  orange  spotted  but- 
tcrlU  (Boss);  blue-banded  butterfly  (May uard);  Ephcstion  butterfl}  (Harris);  I'rsula  butter- 
fly (Saunders);  wildeherry  limenite;  gooseberry  butterfly  i  Emmons).] 

]'ii/,ili<,  usiynnits  Fabr.,  Syst.  eutoin.,447 


Fabr 


vi:  33,  tia.  10;  30.  tig.  17:  x\\:  23,  tab.  3;— 
Smith- Abb.,  Up,  ins.  Oa..  i:  10-20.  pL  10 
(1707). 

Xwtutli*  unulu  (iod.,  Encycl.  ineth..  ix: 
337,3s<K!xi  (lM!));-iloisd.-LeC,  Lep.  Aurtr. 
sept.,  100-201.  pi.  53,  flgs.  1-4  (1833);— Morr.. 
Syn.  Lep.  X.  Anier.,  04-65(1*02). 

Liui<  nHi»  nridiln  Wcstw.-Ucw.,  Gen.  diuru. 
Lep-.  >>  =  270  (lx5o, ;— Kiuni.,  Agric.  X.  York, 
v  :  203.  pi.  33,  H-s.  1-2  I  IrsVi) ; — llarr.,  Kutoin. 
curresp.,  270-277,  pi.  4.  fig.  15  (1MG»> ;— Kll.. 
Can.  cut.,  iii:  52-53.  fig.  24,  117-11H  (i«7i);_ 
Mead.  Can.  ent.,  i\  :  210-217  (1872) ;— French, 
Sep.  ins.  HI.,  vli :  154  (1878);  Butt.  east.  I*.  S., 
206-207,  fig.  58  (18*0)  ;-Middl.,  Hep.  Ins.  DL, 
x :  87  (1881 )  ;-Co.,.,  ibid.,  102  (1881) ;— Sannd., 
Dis.  inj.  fruit.  217-21*.  fig.  223  (1883);— May n., 
Butt.  X.  L\,  0-10,  pi.  1.  figs.  10. 10a  (1886).  ' 

Figured  by  Clover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  33, 
fig.  8;  pi.  91,  fig.  22;  pi.  A,  fig.  12,  hied. 

If  I  were  thou.  O  hutterflv, 
Aud  poised  my  purple  wings  to  spv 
The  sweetest  Mowers  that  Ifveand  die, 
I  would  not  waste  mv  strength  on  those. 
As  thou.— for  summer  hath  a  clone, 
^Atnl  pan-ies  bluom  not  in  the  snows. 

Buowmxg.—  Wisdom  UnOfftttd. 

Imago  (2  :  8).  Head  blackish  brown:  on  the  posterior  bonier,  just  behind  the  base 
of  each  antenna,  a  minute  triangular  white  patch,  the  apex  directed  forward;  eyes  bor- 
dered posteriorly  with  white,  rather  broadly  below,  narrowiug  to  a  point  above,  com- 
uieucing  below  just  where  the  base  of  the  tibia  of  the  retracted  forelegs  strikes  the 
eye.  terminating  nbove  a  little  beneath  the  superior  triangular  spot.  Antennae  uniform 
blackish  brown  throughout,  the  minute  terminal  joint  of  the  club  dull  orange  lutcous, 
the  succeeding  four  or  live  joints  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  same,  especially  beneath. 
Palpi  blackish  brown;  a  broad  median  line  of"  white  scales,  narrowing  above,  lines  the 
iuuer  side  to  the  very  tip;  the  outer  upper  half  of  the  basal  joint  Ls  white,  aud  a  very 


(1775,. 

Limrnilh  vstyautts   Bull.,  Cata 
Lep.,  00  (1*00). 

Iliisilurrhiii  vttijitnos  Scudd.,  sivst.  rev. 
Amer.  butt.,  8  (1871). 

Pttpitlo  ephettton  StolP,  BnppL  Cnun.,  Pap. 
e.\ot..  I21.pl.  25,  figs.  1,  la  (I~0I). 
tfajtu  turblda  ephestion  lAbn.,  Samml. 

exot.  sehuielt.,  i,  lA'p.  i,  I'-p.  i,  X>  inph.  V, 
Najades  C,  turhidac  b.  tigs.  1-2  (1*00-19). 

X'jiiijih'ilix  /■lilir*ti'>n  <;<m|.,  Fiievel.  moth., 
Ix:  17,  42-4.1,  S01  (1810);— lJarr., Ins.  iuj.  veg., 
3d  ed..  2*3  (1802). 

Limenitis  cj>hv*fi"H  llarr.,  Hitchc.  Kep., 
500  (1*33). 

VnUvmirn  ephcrtincnu  liubu.,  Verz. 
schmctt.,  3S  (1816). 

PopUio  KtVttid  Fabr..  Kntom.  syst.,  iii :  *2- 
83  (1703) ;  —  Abb.,  Draw.  ins.  Ca.  Brit  inns.. 
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broad,  conspicuous  band  of  white  scales,  narrower  on  the  terminal  joint,  runs  along 
the  outer  anterior  border  of  the  two  terminal  joints,  extending  to  the  very  tip ;  all  of 
these  white  portions  have  black  hairs  scattered  among  them.  Tongue  black ;  papillae 
(61 : 33, 63)  as  long  as  the  width  of  one  maxilla,  comparatively  stout,  about  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  filament  nearly  cylindrical,  about  half  as  long  as  width  of 
papilla. 

Thorax  blackish  brown  above  and  below,  sometimes,  especially  beneath,  with  an 
olivaceous  tinge;  on  the  sides  beneath,  next  the  base  of  all  the  wings,  a  minute  white 
spot,  situated  between  the  origin  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures;  a  short,  slen- 
der, longitudinal,  white  streak  next  the  Insertion  of  the  median.  Middle  and  hind 
coxae  with  a  very  large  patch  of  soft,  pale,  bluish  gray  hairs  over  dark  brown  ones; 
middle  and  hind  trochanters  white;  under  surface  of  femora  with  a  few  pale  scales; 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi  white  anteriorly,  blackish  brown  posteriorly;  middle  and  hind 
tibiae  and  tarsi  blackish  brown,  tarsi  a  little  paler  beneath;  spines  black;  claws  dull 
dark  luteous.  reddish  at  tip. 

Wings  above  velvety  indigo  black,  with  a  lustre  varying  from  dark  rich  purplish 
blue  to  dark  olive  green,  the  apical  third  of  fore  wings— usually  (?)  or  to  a  less  extent 
if  at  all  (<?)— tinged  with  dull  slate  brown.  Fore  \Hng»  entirely  resembling  In  form 
those  of  R.  arthemis,  bnt  differing  from  those  of  IS  archippus  tn  their  more  curved  costal 
and  outer  margin.  Third  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  midway  between  the  second 
and  fourth  superior  branches ;  the  fourth  at  nearly  three-quarters  the  distance  from 
the  origin  of  the  second  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  A  submarginal  row  of  hoary  bine  or 
greenish  spots,  one  in  each  interspace,  smaller  and  usually  paler  above,  becoming 
transverse  lunules  below;  midway  between  these  and  the  bonier,  usually  more  conspic- 
uous on  the  lower  than  ou  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  there  is  a  powdering  of  similar 
scales, occasionally  obsolete,  in  transverse  streaks;  following  close  upon  the  submar- 
ginal row.  In  the  two  lower  subcostal  aud  in  the  median  interspaces,  is  a  series  of 
rusty  or  tawny,  roundish  spots,  sometimes  large  and  distinct,  sometimes  obsolete;  at 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  subcostal  nervule  there  Is  a  minute,  sometimes  obsolete  white 
spot,  and  above  and  below  It,  In  the  adjoining  Interspaces,  arc  large,  triangular  white 
patches,  together  forming  a  row  parallel  to  that  next  the  margin ;  on  the  costal  border, 
about  threc-tifths  the  distance  from  the  base,  there  is  occasionally,  especially  In  the 
female,  a  long  powdery  white  dash,  following  the  costal  border,  but  not  attaining  the 
costal  edge.  In  the  lowest  two  Interspaces,  In  almost  direct  continuation  with  the 
row  of  reddish  spots,  but  a  little  further  inward,  is  a  transverse  series  of  hoary  blue 
or  green  patches,  sometimes  Indicated  by  a  slight  touch  In  the  interspace  next  succeed- 
ing, and  sometimes  continued  as  a  narrow  and  ordinarily  very  faint  band  of  similar 
spots,  parallel  to  the  outer  border  and  connecting  directly  with  the  subaplcal  row  of 
white  spots  just  mentioned;  occasionally,  especially  in  the  female,  a  slender  transverse 
streak  of  rusty  scales  marks  the  extremity  of  the  cell.  Fringe  black  and  white  in 
nearly  equal  alternate  patches,  the  white  rather  more  prominent,  the  black  at  the  nervure 
tips,  the  white  of  the  medlo-submedian  interspace  divided  by  black.  Hind  wings  wholly 
resembling  those  of  B.  arthemis,  but  differing  from  those  of  B.  archippus  in  having  the 
outer  border  pretty  strongly  crenuiate,  more  strongly  arched,  and  either  slightly  (?) 
or  pretty  conspicuously  (<J )  produced  at  the  upper  median  interspace.  First  median 
nervure  originating  farther  from  the  base  of  the  wing  than  the  last  subcostal  nervule. 
A  double  submarginal  row  of  large,  broad,  pale  blue  or  pale  green  lunules,  very  distinctly 
separated  by  the  nervures,  and  one  row  as  distinctly  from  the  other,  the  inner  row  a 
little  the  larger ;  following  these  is  as  broad  a  belt  of  velvety  black,  narrowing  at  each 
end.  and  especially  below;  then  a  belt,  of  variable  width,  of  pale  purplish  blue,  or 
pale  olivaceous  green  spots,  distinctly  separated  by  the  black  nervures;  usually  they 
arc  squarish  and  as  broad  as  long,  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  transverse  stripes,  but 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  interior  border  inconspicnons  or  unrecognizable 
by  the  greater  or  less  suffusion  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wing  with  the  same  color 
—to  some  extent  almost  to  the  base ;  occasionally  they  are  marked  along  their  exterior 
border  with  a  row  of  small,  rusty,  roundish  spots;  area  next  the  Inner  border  dark 
slate  gray ;  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 
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Beneath,  the  wings  are  dark  lustrous  pnrpllsh  blue,  generally  tinged  strongly  In  part 
with  greenish,  especially  In  the  cell,  obscured  In  places,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  hind  wings,  with  tints  varying  from  dark  olivaceous  brown  through  dingy 
sniin*  color  to  obscure  tawny  or  even  dull  orange,  flecked  with  dark  brown,  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  female;  the  nervures  always  blue  black.  F»rr\cing*:  The  whitish  streak 
near  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin  of  the  upper  surface  Is  repeated  beneath,  and  the 
apex  of  the  wing  from  the  middle  of  this  to  the  middle  of  the  central  median  nervule 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  submarginal  markings  Is  olivaceous  slate  brown,  enlivened 
with  a  few  tawny  atoms.  In  the  centre  of  the  cell  Is  a  roundish,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cell  a  long,  transverse,  bright  reddish,  orange  spot,  broadly  encircled  with  velvety 
black;  on  either  side  of  the  first,  bordering  the  subcostal  nervnre,  is  a  small  delicate 
pale  blue  patch,  the  outer  the  smaller;  there  is  a  submarginal.  double  row  of  pale  blue 
transverse  stripes,  a  pair  in  each  Interspace,  the  inner  row  more  curved  and  slightly 
paler,  the  outer  slightly  broken  In  the  middle  of  each  Interspace;  these  are  followed 
interiorly  by  a  row  of  quadrate,  pale,  rusty  orange  spots  in  the  median  and  most  of 
the  subcostal  Interspaces,  corresponding  to  those  sometimes  appearing  above;  and 
these  again,  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  by  sonic  unequal  whitish  spots,  correspond- 
ing again  to  those  on  the  upper  surface  and  often,  as  there,  extending  faintly  on  the 
lower  interspaces;  there  Is  a  streak  of  dull  orange  on  the  costal  margin  next  the  base 
of  the  wing;  fringe  as  al>ove.  The  hind  wings  have  three  little  patches  of  scattered 
blue  scales  at  the  Iwse  of  the  wing,  one  enclosed  in  the  curve  of  the  precostal  nervnre, 
one  at  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures,  and  one  at  the  base  of  the 
cell ;  costal  margin  at  base  broadly  bordered  with  reddish  orange;  three  large,  round- 
ish, bright  reddish  orange  spots,  bordered  rather  broadly  with  velvety  black  In  the 
basal  portion  of  the  wing,  viz. :  one  oblique  oval  spot  at  the  base  of  the  costo-subcostal 
interspace  next  the  blue  spot;  one  roundish,  or  transversely  oval,  slightly  larger  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  cell  just  beyond  the  blue  spot;  and  an  oblique,  transverse,  quadrate 
spot  in  the  cell,  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  considerable  space,  more  or  less 
tilled  with  bluish  or  greenish  scales.  There  Is  a  double  row  of  submarginal  bluish 
spots  next  the  outer  border,  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  only  of  equal  depth 
of  tint;  these  are  followed  by  a  regular  row  of  nearly  equal,  roundish  or  semicircular, 
orange  spots,  the  lower  one  transverse,  bordered  very  broadly  below,  to  a  less  extent 
above,  with  velvety  black ;  upon  the  upper  black  margin  of  these  spots  Is  seated  a 
collectiou  of  somewhat  scattered,  rather  pale  blue  or  greenish  blue  scales  with  some 
Intermingled  blackish  scales ;  fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  above  blue  black;  on  the  sides  the  same,  with  a  slender,  median,  white 
line;  below  the  same  also,  the  middle  half  of  the  segments  edged  posteriorly  with 
white,  narrowly  In  the  female,  broadly  and  sometimes  coalcseent  in  the  male.  Appen- 
dages of  the  male  (33  : 15)  :  upper  organ  :  hook  regularly  and  gently  curved  through- 
out, equal  in  height  until  the  tip  is  reached,  which  tapers  rapidly  to  a  point  and  Is 
excised  beneath.  Clasps  very  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Wyond  the  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  edge  tapering  rather  rapidly  and  regularly  to  a  somewhat  broad, 
rounded  apex,  but  with  a  prominent  extension  of  the  upper  border  a  little  before  the 
middle  of  the  free  portion ;  this  extension  is  twice  as  long  as  high,  one-half  as  long  as 
the  breadth  of  the  clasp  :  apex  of  clasp  not  one-third  so  broad  as  the  base  and  with 
the  apical  portion  of  lower  edge  armed  with  six  or  eight  small  pointed  spines ;  interior 
finger  much  as  in  B.  archippus  but  not  so  roughly  beset  with  prickles,  a  little  pointed 
at  the  tip,  and  the  extremity  mostly  hidden  by  the  prominence  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
clasp. 


Measurement*  in  millimeters. 

MAI.KS. 

KKMALES. 

length  of  tongue,  11.5 

.Smallest. 

Average. 

Uru-e-t. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tlhlae  and  tarsi.. 

35. 
15.5 

». 

3.>"» 

37.5 
10.75 
10. 
3.5 



40.5 
19.5 
11. 
4.25 

34.5 
14. 

8.25 
3.75 

44. 

IK.76 
10.75 
4.75 

4*. 
19.5 
12. 
5.75 

Described  from  24 {  11  J. 
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Dimorphic  forms,  etc.  For  the  form  proserpina.  Mfl  the  next  section,  where  It  is 
discussed  as  a  hybrid  between  this  species  ami  B.  arthemls. 

That  hybrids  between  this  species  and  B.  arcliippus  also  occur  Is  rendered  probable 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mead  (Can.  ent. ,  iv  :  21"),  who  found  an  astyanax  on  whose  upper 
surface  the  blue  was  supplanted  by  fulvous  "except  In  the  marginal  lunules,  which  arc 
white  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge ,"  and  also  of  Grey  (Ibid. ,  xi :  17),  who  says  he  possesses 
"a  niclanltlc  form  of  dlslppus  [archlppus]  with  all  the  markings  of  ursula  [astyanax] 
on  the  under  surface." 

E6f  (64  :  12).  Surface  smooth,  with  deep  cells  of  a  rounded  ovate  form,  but  angu- 
lated  and  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  previous  species ;  the  thread-like  filaments  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  that  species,  but  are  slightly  curved  at  tip  and  are  longer  near  the 
summit  of  the  egg  than  on  the  sides,  being  .1  mm.  long  at  the  summit,  and  about  .00 
mm.  long  on  the  sides.  Mlcropyle,  .154  mm.  In  diameter.  Color  when  laid,  shining, 
bright  yellowish  green,  afterwards  becoming  blackish  iu  the  middle  and  green  and 
yellow  on  opposite  sides.    Ilelght  exclusive  of  spines,  1.12  mm. ;  width.  1.18  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Third  ttage.  Head  paler  brown  than  the  body,  heart-shaped  above, 
beset  around  the  sides  with  little  tubercles.  Body  brown  above,  whitish  beneath, 
with  an  oblong,  triangular,  whitish  patch  on  the  back  of  the  fourth  to  seventh  abdo- 
minal segments;  two  little  blackish  tubercles  beset  with  very  short  spines  on  the  top 
of  the  second  thoracic  segment.    Length,  16  mm.    (After  Harris.) 

F"tirth  xtftge.  The  tubercles  have  now  become  elongated ;  the  top  of  the  secoud  tho- 
raric  segment  has  become  distinctly  pale  or  whitish,  and  the  white  patch  on  the  back 
Is  larger;  there  is  a  whitish  elongated  triangle  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  hinder 
extremity,  from  the  hindmost  feet  to  the  side  above  the  penultimate  feet ;  there  are 
oblong  tubercles  or  elevations  in  pairs  on  the  top  of  the  third  thoracic,  second,  seventh 
and  eighth  abdominal  segments.    Length,  32  mm.    (After  Harris.) 

Lout  stage  (74: 17,  21,  25).  Head  (78:30)  brownish  red,  with  a  moderately  broad, 
obscure,  pale,  rtesh-colored  band,  passing  down  the  front  on  either  side  of  the  middle, 
the  punctures  paler;  tubercles  of  the  outer  edge  pale,  the  others  partaking  in  gen- 
eral of  the  color  of  the  region  they  are  in,  the  large  one  on  the  summit  of  each 
hemisphere,  which  In  this  species  is  very  nearly  spherical  with  small  projections, 
dark  brown;  a  few  very  short,  erect,  pale  hairs  on  the  front  of  the  head.  Basal  joint 
of  antennae  pale  luteous,  second  joint  dark  castaucous;  ocelli  black. 

Body  smooth.  First  thoracic  segment  very  pale,  dull  purplish,  marked  slightly  with 
blackish;  prominent  parts  of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  paler,  between 
them  of  ten  mottled  with  paler  purplish,  livid  and  blackish,  at  other  times  like  the  parts 
about,  but  obscured  a  little  with  dull  purplish  brown ;  first  to  third  abdominal  seg- 
ments dark  reddish  brown,  the  llrst  tinged  with  olivaceous,  the  sides  of  all  three  with 
a  narrow,  whitish,  suhstigmatal  band,  sometimes  tinged  very  slightly  with  purplish, 
sometimes  very  distinct  or  lively  in  color,  occasionally  of  a  creamy  tint;  the  third 
abdominal  segment  has  a  subdorsal,  pale  purplish,  bent  line,  the  angle  outwards;  the 
fourth  Is  marked  alnne  with  very  dull,  pale  purplish,  the  fifth  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
sixth  of  the  same  color,  the  latter  marked  with  fuscous;  the  rest  of  the  fifth  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  dark  reddish  browu.  tinged  and  streaked  faintly 
with  olivaceous;  from  the  seventh  segment  backward  there  Is  a  narrow,  whitish, 
suhstigmatal  band,  broadening  between  the  eighth  ami  ninth  segments;  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  is  blackish  fuscous;  elongated  tubercles  of  secoud  thoracic  segment 
(86:  GO)  blackish  brown,  cylindrical,  almost  the  whole  surface  studded  as  closely  as 
possible  with  conical  pointed  warts,  usually  about  as  long  as  broad,  directed  a  little 
towards  Its  apex,  and  at  their  tip  curving  in  the  same  direction,  giving  the  tubercle 
a  greatly  thickened  appearance.  The  tubercles  arc  directed  outward  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  but  are  not  Inclined  forward  or  back%vard.  The  other  laterodorsal 
tubercles  are  usually  white  or  whitish.  The  minute  warts  scattered  over  the  body 
are  smooth,  hairless,  and  usually  shining  steel  blue,  those  upon  the  dorsum  occa- 
sionally colorless,  and  those  below  the  stigmata  (sometimes)  partaking  of  the  color  of 
the  surface  on  which  they  occur.    Spiracles  brown,  encircled  with  black.    Legs' rather 
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pale  reddish  brown.  Prolegs  brownish  fuscous,  clothed  with  fine,  not  long,  downward 
directed  hairs;  the  tubercles  of  the  tip  white.  Length,  34  mm;  length  of  thoracic 
tubercle,  5  mm. ;  tip  of  thoracic  tubercles  8  mm.  apart ;  base  of  thoracic  tubercles  4  mm. 
apart;  breadth  of  body,  greatest,  5.5  mm.,  least,  3.5  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  4  mm. 

Chrysalis  (83 : 12,  13).  Head,  wings  and  the  appendages  In  front,  pale,  brownish, 
shining  yellow,  the  appendages  often  paler,  the  posterior  edges  of  the  wings  a  little 
darker;  summit  of  head  bluish  white;  thorax  pale,  discolored  lilac,  the  pronotum  with 
a  pair  of  silvery  white  spots ;  dorsal  tubercle  of  second  abdominal  segment,  dark  brown ; 
on  eithersideof  it  a  broad,  fuscous  band,  subparallel  to  the  border  of  the  wings,  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  segment,  where  the  two  unite,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  segment,  where  they  arc  more  widely  separated  than  the  width  of  the  tuber- 
cle ;  between  this  band  and  the  wings  the  abdomen  is  occupied  by  a  broader,  oblique, 
nacreous  band ;  rc*t  of  the  abdomen  to  the  seventh  segment  inclusive,  cream-colored ; 
the  seventh  segment  has  a  dorsal  and  lateral  patch  of  dark  yellowish  brown,  and  there 
Is  a  broken  dorsal  line  of  the  same  extending  forward  nearly  to  the  great  tubercle; 
beneath,  the  ttfth  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  are  obscure  fuscous,  with  a  cream- 
colored  ventral  stripe;  terminal  segments  and  cremaster  dark  yellowish  brown; 
the  eighth  segment  has  a  cream-colored  patch  at  the  spiracles.  Spiracles  horn-colored 
with  white  lips.  Length,  23.5  mm.;  height  at  thorax.  7  mm.;  height  at  abdominal 
tubercle,  10  mm. ;  breadth  of  abdomen,  5  mm. ;  near  tip  of  wings,  9  mm. ;  at  base 
of  wings,  8  mm. ;  at  head,  3.5  mm. 

Distribution  (19 :  3).  The  range  of  this  butterfly  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  species  (archippus)  though  less  extensive  ;  its  boundaries  are 
the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  Bouth,  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  on  the  west,  and  about  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
north.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Austin  found  few  siieeiiuens  in  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Parker  says  it  is  rare  at  Grinnell :  it  has  been  taken  at  Ames 
(Osborn),  and  Davenport  (Putnam),  in  the  same  state.  It  occurs  also 
in  eastern  Nebraska  (Dodge),  and  eastern  Kansas  (Snow),  and  in  a 
varietal  form  (arizonensis,  which  may  prove  distinct )  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Strccker  says  it  is  even  found  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Kilev  did  not 
find  it  abundant  in  eastern  Missouri ;  on  the  north  it  is  found  at  Beloit 
(Chamberlin) ,  and  is  "common"  at  Racine,  Wise  (Hoy),  but  "not 
common"  in  southern  Michigan  (Harrington  Cook),  "frequently  seen" 
in  northern  Illinois  and  Indiana  ( Worthington),  where  Mr.  Routell  has 
found  it  at  Evanston  ;  "occasionally  found  in  a  few  localities"  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  (Kirk  pat  rick)*,  "found  occasionally"  about  London  (Saun- 
ders), and  at  Essex  County,  Ont.  (Lowe),  the  only  known  localities  in 
Canada.  It  has  been  taken  in  twenty  counties  in  Pennsylvania  (Conradi), 
at  Staten  Island  (Davis),  and  in  New  York  at  Rochester,  "not  common 
(Hunker),  near  Albany  (Lintner,  Gray),  and  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 
( Angus ) . 

It  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  southern  portion  of  New  England,  tol- 
erably common  in  the  central  Connecticut  valley,  and  occurs  about  as  far 
orth  as  the  annual  isotherm  of  45*,  the  northernmost  points  recorded 

•Kirtland,  probably,  however,  npeakiiiK  of  species.  He  collected  in  southern,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Ohio,  calla  it  an  "abundunt"      in  northern  Ohio. 
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being  Dublin  (Faxon),  Suncook  "two  or  three"  (Thaxtcr) ,  and  Milford, 
X.H.,  -  common"  (Whitney),  and  Williamstown,  Mass.,  not  rare  (Scud- 
der).  Mr.  Lyman,  who  took  specimens  about  Portland,  Me.,  which  he 
once  considered  astyanax,  now  looks  on  them  M  proserpinn. 

Stoll'  in  his  first  illustration  of  the  butterfly  reports  it  from  Africa  ! 

Oviposition.  The  eggs  are  lai<l  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  at  the 
very  tip,  after  the  manner  of  the  genus.  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  to 
Miss  Guild  and  Messrs.  Angus  and  Emery. 

Food  plant.  The  caterpillar  is  polyphagous,  living  on  the  leaves  of 
several  families  of  exogenous  plants,  very  diverse  in  structure.  It  appears 
to  be  particularly  addicted  to  Kosaeeae,  having  been  found  feeding  or 
laying  eggs  on  plum,  wild  cherry  (Abbot,  Edwards),  hawthorn,  apple 
(Harris,  Edwards,  Dimmoek,  Lintner,  Jack),  pear  (Angus,  Miss  Guild), 
and  quince;  it  was  also  found  by  Abbot  on  gooseberry  (Grossulaceae), 
and  on  Vaccineum  stamineum  (Ericaceae)  ;  while  among  the  apctalous 
families,  the  Cupuliferae  are  represented  by  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  ameri- 
cana),  and  the  scruboak  (Quercus  ilicifolia),  on  which  Harris  and  Lintner 
found  it;  and  the  Salicaceae  by  willow  (Abbot,  Kirtland,  Edwards, 
Mundt,  Jack),  poplar  (on  which  an  enclosed  female  lay  for  me),  and 
aspen  (Edwards). 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  While  feeding,  it  rests  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  eating  the  edges  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  invariably 
returning  to  the  same  spot  at  each  meal  until  all  is  devoured  excepting  the 
basal  half  of  the  midrib,  when  it  passes  to  the  adjoining  leaf. 

After  eating,  the  caterpillar  assumes  a  very  peculiar  posture,  which  the 
contour  of  the  body  renders  still  more  grotesque  ;  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body  is  strongly  arched,  the  upper  portion  of  the  front  of  the  head  just 
touching  the  ground  ;  the  thoracic  horns  are  thus  thrown  menacingly  for- 
ward and  idl  the  true  legs  and  the  anterior  pair  of  prolegs  are  raised  above 
the  ground  ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  hinder  extremity  is  also  raised,  the 
prolegs  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  barely  touching  the  ground,  and 
the  parts  behind  lifted  high  in  the  air  and  thrust  horizontally  backward,  so 
that  the  tubercles  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  are  brought 
on  a  level  with  the  anterior  hunch  ;  while  the  anal  prolegs  arc  so  retracted 
as  to  be  nearly  concealed. 

Life  history.  The  history  of  this  species,  as  I  translate  the  facts,  is 
similar  to  that  of  B.  arthemis.  It  is  partly  single,  partly  double  brooded, 
the  half-grown  caterpillars  hibernating.  These  probably  resume  feeding 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  their  food-plant  begin  to  burst,  but  they  feed 
slowly;  Dr.  Harris  once  found  one,  apparently  in  its  third  stage  ("not 
more  than  .0  of  an  inch  long"')  as  late  as  June  17  ;  it  was  "very  slug- 
gish, ate  very  little  and  grew  slowly,"  not  changing  to  chrysalis  until 
July  8.    The  caterpillars  change  in  June  and  July,  the  pupal  state  con- 
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tinning  ten  or  twelve  days,*  anil  the  butterflies  appear  in  the  southernmost 
parte  of  New  England  (and  probably  in  the  Connecticut  valley),  from  the 
5th  to  the  10th  of  .June,  though  only  in  limited  numbers;  in  the  latitude 
of  Boston  they  seldom  appear  before  the  18th  or  20th,  although  single 
s|H'oimeii8  have  been  seen  by  the  12th  or  15th,  and  they  do  not  become 
abundant  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  butterflies  continue  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  nearly  the  middle  of  July  and  arc  still  seen 
in  early  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  July,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Kfth 
and  some  at  least  of  the  butterflies  produced  from  them  are  on  the  wing 
long  before  the  middle  of  August,  seldom  appearing  about  Boston  before 
the  20th,  but  in  the  Connecticut  valley  a  week  or  more  earlier,  and  flying 
through  the  month  of  September.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  attacks  of  para- 
sites which  persecute  only  the  summer  brood  of  caterpillars,  or  more 
probably  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  history,  which  seems  to  be  similar  to  that 
given  by  Gartner  for  Nymphalis  aceris  (i.  e.  that  some  of  the  August  cater- 
pillars grow  to  maturity  the  same  year,  while  others  grow  more  slowly  and 
hibernate  when  half  grown,  the  spring  brood  of  butterflies  being  thus  made 
up  from  both  broods  of  the  previous  year's  caterpillars — see  under  Basi- 
larchia)  this  second  brood  is  considerably  less  abundant  than  the  first  ami 
does  not  last  so  long,  specimens  of  the  earlier  generation  being  seen  even 
after  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  while  of  the  latter  all  have  dis- 
appeared early  in  October ;  these  lay  their  eggs  at  the  very  end  of  August 
and  in  September,  and  the  caterpillars  hibernate  after  the  first  or  second 
moult. 

Dr.  Harris  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  (Ins.  inj.  vegct.,  lid  ed.,  283), 
that  "the  caterpillars  of  the  last  brood  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state 
"  throughout  the  winter  and  are  changed  to  butterflies  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  following;"  the  second  brood  of  caterpillars  would  not 
have  time  to  reach  the  chrysalis  state  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather  and 
there  are  no  memoranda  of  capture  of  the  butterfly  in  those  early  months 
among  Dr.  I  larris's  manuscripts ;  if  they  were  bo  taken  they  were  proba- 
bly butterflies  which  had  hibernated  as  such,  like  the  possible  single  instance 
Mr.  Lintner  records  for  B.  archippus.f  This  is  rendered  the  more  proba- 
ble from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Chapman  has  taken  a  single  specimen  in  Florida 
as  early  as  February  20,  while  the  earliest  bred  by  Abbot  were  disclosed 
on  April  12.  There  are  probably  two  broods  in  the  south  previous  to  the 
late  summer  brood,  the  first  appearing  before  the  middle  of  April  and 
lasting  until  after  the  apja-arance  of  the  second  brood,  which  seems  to  be 
more  abundant  than  the  first;  it  appears  early  in  June  and  continues  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  nearly  the  Inst  of  July,  nnd  to  fly  through 

•In  the  southern  states,  according  to  Ab-     this  extract  that  Dr.  Harris  became  familiar 
bot,  from  seven  to  nine  clays.  with  the  uibcrnacula  of  the  sj>cefcsof  Basilar- 

tlt  wan  doubtless  sulmc«|ueiitly  to  writing     chia;  cf.  his  Eutom.  eorreap. 
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August ;  such  at  least  is  the  history  as  it  appears  from  the  few  data  found 
atnon«:  the  notes  of  Dr.  Chapman,  Ahhot  and  Gosse. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  The  butterfly  is  addicted  to  roads,  especially 
such  as  are  partially  shaded,  to  forest  paths,  and  warm  sandy  places  bor- 
dering on  woods,  thus  combining  to  a  certain  degree  the  habits  of  archip- 
pus  ami  artheiuis ;  "secluded  nooks  in  the  margins  of  woodlands,"  says 
Maynard.  More  than  cither  of  its  New  England  congeners,  it  is  extraor- 
dinarily attracted  hy  dung,  the  juices  of  which  would  seem  to  afford  a 
strange  satisfaction  to  so  magnificent  a  butterfly.  Except  while  eating,  it 
is  shy  and  difficult  to  secure.  Dodge  relates  (Can.  ent.,  vi :  115),  that 
"upon  more  than  one  occasion,  hy  wetting  my  fingers  with  apple  juice, 
and  holding  them  near  an  ursula  as  it  sat  upon  a  leaf  above  me,  I  have 
induced  it  to  leave  its  perch  and  alight  on  my  hand,  where  it  would  remain 
untU  the  last  drop  was  sucked  up."  Harris  notices  that  it  is  persecuted  by 
Papilio  polyxencs.  Its  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species 
but  still  more  lofty  and  grand,  more  leisurely  and  sweeping,  or,  as  Maynard 
characterizes  it,  "strong"  and  " well-assured."  When  at  rest  in  the 
shade  the  wings  are  placed  back  to  back,  the  laxly  usually  raised  at  an 
angle  of  about  15°  to  20°,  and  the  antennae,  extended  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  body,  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  about  55°,  being  about  16  mm. 
apart  at  the  tip ;  viewed  from  above,  the  antennae  are  curved  a  very  little 
in  the  middle. 

Mimicry.  In  remarks  under  the  genus  I  have  quoted  Doubleday's 
comment  on  the  "singularly  strong  analogy"  which  the  colors  of  this  but- 
terfly have  to  those  of  Lacrtias  philenor,  and  others  have  mentioned  it  as 
a  possible  case  of  mimicry.  Apart  even  from  the  very  different  form  of 
the  wings  in  these  two  species,  their  markings  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
any  striking  resemblance,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  look  on  it  as  anything 
but  the  weakest  possible  form  of  mimicry,  a  possible  first  stage  toward  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  certainly  a  very  surprising  resemblance 
between  the  females  of  Basilarchia  astyanax  and  Senmopsyche  (liana,  and 
in  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  mimicker,  since  it 
obtains  its  resemblance  by  departing  from  the  ground  color  not  only  of 
the  op|M»site  sex,  but  that  prevailing  in  both  sexes  in  the  whole  tribe  of 
Argynnidi  to  which  it  belongs.  Moreover,  B.  astyanax  occurs  wherever 
>j.  diana  is  found. 

Experiments  with  cold.  Mr.  Edwards  "placed  one  chrysalis  at  four 
hours  old  on  the  ice  and  kept  it  there  thirteen  [  ?]  days.  From  this  came 
a  large  female  after  nine  days,  or  at  the  period  usual  for  this  species.  This 
shows  some  peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  owing  to  the 
exposure.  .  .  .  The  black  band  [preceding  the  submarginal  spots  on  hind 
wing]  is  narrowed  to  one-half  that  of  any  other  in  my  collection,  and 
instead  of  being  uninterrupted,  it  is  crossed  next  costal  margin  by  three  of 
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the  discal  spots  .  .  .  which  become  conHucnt  with  the  submarginal  spots  " 
(Can.  ent.,  16,  836).  This  would  seem  to  be  more  like  suffusion  pure 
and  simple  than  the  slightest  approach  toward  any  other  existing  form  in 
the  genus. 

Enemies  The  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Shurtleff  obtained  a  small  green  and 
bronze  chalcid  from  the  chrysalis  of  this  species  on  July  11,  but  it  has  not 
been  determined. 

Desiderata.  In  order  to  determine  its  northern  limits  in  New  England, 
search  should  be  made  for  this  butterfly  particularly  between  the  43d  and 
44th  degrees  of  latitude  and  also  along  the  whole  sea-coast,  at  least  as 
far  as  Grand  Menan.  All  observations  on  the  appearance  of  the  imago 
in  the  early  spring  should  be  recorded  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  its 
possible  hibernation ;  and  nearly  or  quite  all  the  desiderata  noted  under 
the  previous  species  are  also  applicable  here ;  this  species  more  than  either 
of  the  others  is  likely  to  have  a  history  similar  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nymphalis,  and  careful  search  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  summer  brood  of  larvae  stop  eating  and  hibernate.  Mr. 
Edwards  claims  that  the  second  brood  of  butterflies  is  a  superfluity  as  it 
were,  and  that  the  eggs  are  always  immature  in  the  female  of  this  brood ; 
or  that  if  by  chance  any  were  laid  there  would  not  1m;  time  before  frosts 
for  the  caterpillar  to  reach  the  hibernating  stage.  Direet  experiment  and 
observation  on  this  point  are  much  to  be  desired.  Fresh  females  found 
during  August  should  be  placed  with  males  over  their  food  plant  ;  if  eggs 
were  laid  they  should  be  guarded  from  birds  and  parasites,  but  left  out  of 
doors  in  otherwise  natural  conditions ;  if  no  eggs  arc  laid,  the  condition  of 
the  ovaries  should  be  determined  by  dissection.  Parasites  should  be 
sought. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRA TlOXS.—BAHILAJtClIIA  ASTYAXAX. 
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PL  ».  fig.  3.    Distribution  In  North  America. 
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Caterpillar. 
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25.  Plain,  side  view. 
78 :  30.  Front  view  of  head,  last  stage. 
86:00.   Tubercle  of  second  thoracic 
segment,  last  stage. 


Chrysalis. 
PI.  83.  figs.  12, 13.  Side  view,  colored. 
Jmagit. 

PI.  2,  fig.  8.   Male,  Ixith  surface*. 

33:  15.    Male  abdominal  appendages. 
52:  U.   Side  view  of  head  and  appen- 
dage* enlarged,  with  dcUUs  of  the  structure 
of  the  legs. 
61:33.   Papilla  of  tongue. 

53.   Extremity  of  tongue  with  sev- 
eral papillae. 
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BASILAR CHIA  PROSERPINA  ( ASTYANAZ-ARTHEMIS ) . 

The  bastard  purple. 


LimeuitiM  jm^rpxna  Kdw.,  Proc.  Entotn. 
■oc  Philad.,  v:  148  (1886);  Trans.  Amer. 
entom.  soc,  1 :  288-387,  pi.  4  (1867) ;  Butt.  N. 
Amer.,  i,  Limenitis  I,  figs.  1-4  (1880). 

LimenitUarthemii  farm  proserin  na  Edw., 
Can.  cnt..  Ix:  114  (1877);  Butt.  X.  Amer.,  li, 
Limenltb  1,  figs.  5, 6  (1879). 


Itanilarrhin  arthemis  var.  proserjnna 
Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  IOC  nat.  sc.,  li:  240  (1873). 

Baxilarrhia  attyanajr  (pars)  Scudd.,  Syst. 
rev.  Am.  liutt.,  8  (1872). 

Limenitis  tpkMtio*  Lyman,  Can.  ent.,  vl: 
38  (1874). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  Iff.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  I, 
fig.  18,  Ined. 


Yes !  There  eaiue  dusting  by 

Me,  who  lay  floating  too, ' 
Such  n  Htrangc  butterfly ! 

Creature  an  dear  as  new : 
Because  the  inembraned  wiu^s 

So  wonderful,  so  wide. 
So  Mun-Huffuxexl,  were  thing* 

Like  nouI  and  nought  beside. 

Browning. — FiHne  at  the  Fair. 

This  butterfly  (2 1 9) .  which  I  regard  as  a  hybrid  between  Basilarchla  astyanax  and  B. 
arthetnls.  can  Ik;  briefly  descril>ed  as  a  butterfly  of  the  size  of  arthemls.  having  the 
coloring  of  astyanax,  with  the  addition  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  broad  white  bow  of 
arthemis  often  confused  with  bluish  scales.  The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  has  the 
same  general  tone  of  color  as  prevails  in  astyanax,  but  shows,  particularly  on  the  fore 
wings,  a  narrow  arcuate  stripe  of  white  or  bluish  white  scales,  following  very  closely 
the  position  of  the  outer  limits  of  the  belt  found  in  art  hern  Is.  On  the  hind  wings  this 
ll  frequently  wanting  or  replaced  by  the  bluish  or  greenish  scales  peculiar  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  hind  wings  of  )>oth  species.  Sometimes  between  this  and  the  double 
marginal  row  of  bluish  lunules,  there  appears  a  series  of  minute  orange-red  spots  In 
the  interspaces,  which  are  surmounted  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  bluish  scales 
which  fonu  the  outer  border  of  the  arthemls  band.  Beneath,  the  ground  color  of  the 
wings  is  that  of  arthemis  rather  than  of  astyanax.  But  here  the  arcuate  white  stripe 
Is  generally  seen  with  greater  distinctness  than  above,  and  on  the  fore  wings  is  usually 
broader,  especially  near  the  middle  of  the  wings ;  while  on  the  hind  wings,  though  nar- 
rower, it  Is  more  distinctly  whitish,  losing  very  much  the  bluish  cast  found  upon  the 
upper  surface. 

On  the  fore  wings  the  ontcr  border  of  the  stripe  Is  lwttcr  defined  than  the  Inner,  and 
curves  by  a  series  of  waves  to  the  costal  spot  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  it ;  the  curve  Is  most  prominent  and  a  little  bent  at  the 
discal  cell.  The  stripe  is  always  divided  by  the  nervules  and  obscured  more  or  less  by 
the  greenish  blue  and  dark  blue  scales,  which  become  more  and  more  noticeable  away 
from  the  outer  margin.  On  the  surface  of  the  fore  wings  the  belt  Is  usually  as  broad 
as  the  width  of  the  cell,  but  Is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  narrow  stripe  often  broken  and 
equally  faint  throughout ;  sometimes  even  merely  to  one  or  two  faint  spots.  On  the 
hind  wings,  however,  it  generally  forms  a  distinct  band  of  varying  breadth,  but  never 
equal  in  width  to  the  stripe  of  the  fore  wing,  and  generally  very  narrow.  Occasionally, 
as  on  the  upper  surface,  it  extends  with  lessening  Intensity  some  distance  toward  the 

This  hybrid  shows  a  tendency  to  vary  in  the  direction  of  B.  arthemls  In  the 
northern  part  of  Its  region,  while  In  the  southern  portion  the  exact  opposite  Is  true; 
that  Is,  It  shows  a  tendency  to  vary  toward  B.  astyanax.  This  is  exactly  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  on  the  hybrid  hypothesis ;  for  the  specimens  toward  the  north 
should  show  a  greater  infusion  of  arthemis  blood,  and  those  toward  the  south  a  greater 
of  that  of  astyanax.    In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mead,  now  owned  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland, 
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I  many  years  ago  saw  a  specimen  taken  in  the  Catskills,  probably  the  name  as  tbat 
figured  by  Edwards  In  his  illustrated  work,  In  which  the  upper  wing  Is  altogether  as  in 
arthemis,  excepting  that  the  outer  limit  of  the  white  belt  is  powdery  and  the  band 
somewhat  narrower  than  usual ;  while  on  the  hind  wing  only  the  inner  border  of  the 
band  Is  marked,  as  a  narrow  powdery  stripe  of  bluish  scales.  Another  from  the  same 
district,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  has  the  belt  narrow  and  macular  on  the  upper 
surface  and  generally  pure  white,  but  on  the  upper  half  of  the  fore  wing  crocked  and 
indistinct;  while  on  the  hind  wings  the  belt  Is  very  narrow  and  does  not  cross  the 
entire  wing.  Another  specimen  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  has  a  very 
pronounced  whitish  belt  on  the  under  surface  of  the  front  wings  and  no  whitish  mark- 
ings whatever  on  the  hind  wings.  A  similar  specimen  appears  to  have  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Lyman  of  Montreal  In  the  Canadian  Entomologist. 

Relations  to  other  forms.  When  proserpina  was  first  described, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  describer,  nor  of  any  one  else,  that 
its  specific  virtue  was  irreproachable.  When,  however,  five  years  after- 
ward, I  came  to  study  the  presumed  species  for  this  work,  for  which  I  had 
seen  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  only  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  B.  astyanax,  and  I  embodied 
this  conclusion  in  the  Systematic  Revision  I  published  in  1872.  This  view- 
was  at  once  criticized  by  Mr.  Grotc  and  others,  and  at  the  close  of  1873, 
Mr.  Edwards  (Can.  ent.,  v:  232),  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
probably  prove  a  dimorphic  form  of  B.  arthemis.  It  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  he  reached  success  in  breeding  experiments,  which  proved 
that  from  eggs  laid  by  a  female  proserpina  there  resulted  both  proserpina 
and  arthemis ;  a  definite  relation  to  arthemis  was  thus  fully  proved. 
Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  other  varieties  of  proserpina,  especially  one  1 
saw  in  Mr.  Mead's  collection,  the  counterpart,  if  not  the  original,  of  figure 
8  in  Edwards's  last  plate,  convinced  me  that  my  earliest  conclusion  was 
incorrect,  and  I  accordingly  placed  it  as  a  dimorphic  form  of  arthemis  in 
the  Buffalo  Bulletin  in  1875,  but  with  the  remark  that  it  was  44  very 
probably  a  hybrid  of  arthemis  and  astyanax." 

That  suggestion  the  breeding  experiments  of  Messrs.  Mead  and  Edwards 
in  no  way  disprove,  and  I  am  disposed  still  to  support  it.  In  the  single 
instance  where  proserpina  and  arthemis  were  produced  from  eggs  laid  by 
one  individual,  the  mother  was  known  to  be  proserpina,  but  the  father  was 
probably  arthemis,  as  the  latter  Hies  in  the  region  of  the  experiment  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

My  reasons  for  maintaining  the  hybrid  theory,  are  the  following : — 

1 .  Several  instances  of  undoubted  hybridism  are  known  in  the  genus 
Basilarchia.  It  seems  to  lend  itself  with  exceptional  readiness  to  this 
peculiarity. 

2.  Proserpina  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the  two  species  mentioned, 
but  most  nearly  resembles  astyanax,  while  its  intimate  relation  to  arthemis 
has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  it  possesses,  in  fact,  just  the  characters 
we  should  expect  of  a  hybrid  between  these  species.    It  varies  most  toward 
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astyanax  where  this  prevails,  and  most  toward  arthemis  where  that 
prevails. 

3.  A  careful  comparison  of  a  considerable  series  shows  that  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  genital  armature  of  proserpina  and  astyanax. 

4.  Proserpina  varies  more  than  either  of  the  supposed  parents  and 
approaches  astyanax  so  closely  that  one  with  so  keen  a  perception  of  super- 
ficial distinctions  as  Mr.  Edwards,  cannot  determine  of  certain  specimens 
whether  they  should  be  classed  with  astyanax  or  with  proserpina.  Speak- 
ing of  nine  specimens  sent  him  from  Milford,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Edwards  says  : 
"The  first  three  spoken  of  I  have  no  doubt  are  true  proserpina,  and 
probably  all  the  others  are,  though  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some 
examples  of  ursula  [astyanax],  taken  in  certain  districts  where  arthemis  is 
never  known  to  fly.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  all  these  Milford 
examples  are  not  proserpina ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  where  proser- 
pina ends  and  Ursula  begins,  though  a  typical  example  of  each  is  distinct 
enough."    (Butt.  N.  A.,  ii.). 

5.  Proserpina  occurs  only  in  a  very  narrow  belt  across  the  eastern 
third  of  the  continent — a  belt  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
range  of  arthemis  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  range  of  astyanax. 

fi.  Proserpina  is  known  at  so  many  points  in  this  belt,  that  it  presum- 
ably occurs  wherever  arthemis  and  astyanax  are  brought  into  contact. 

7.  Although  regional  dimorphism  is  known  in  many  instances,  there  is 
no  dimorphic  butterfly  known  in  which  one  of  the  forms  is  wholly  limited 
to  the  confines  only  of  its  regional  distribution  and  at  the  same  time 
extends  over  a  long  distance ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  such 
case  been  recorded  among  other  dimorphic  animals. 

There  are  but  two  arguments  used  to  prove  the  improbability  of  such  a 
relationship  as  is  here  urged  :  1°.  To  assert  that  proserpina  occurs  in  some 
districts  where  astyanax  is  not  found,  but  occurs  in  no  districts  where 
arthemis  is  not  found.  2°.  That  specimens  which  had  once  been  looked 
upon  as  proserpina,  arc  a  northern  form  of  astyanax  which,  in  a  belt  of 
"several  degrees  of  latitude,"  lives  "side  by  side  with  the  southern 
form." 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  but  a  single  place  where  proserpina  has  been 
found,  where  it  is  probable  that  astyanax  does  not  occur  within  at  least  an 
easy  day's  flight ;  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  is  of  no  account  whatever. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  London  and  Rochester,  and 
only  seventy-five  miles  from  the  former.  Portland,  Me.,  is  at  no  greater 
distance  from  the  more  elevated,  and  but  slightly  more  southern  localities 
in  New  Hampshire,  whence  astyanax  is  known.  The  only  place  that  need 
concern  us  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  New 
Hampshire  coast,  from  which  in  a  single  instance,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
proserpina  has  been  reported,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  in  1870  :    "  I 
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think  the  figure  [a  colored  drawing]  is  of  proserpina ;  the  white  band  is 
unusually  broad  on  the  upper  surface."  This  single  example,  due  possibly  to 
the  union  of  an  arthemis  with  a  proserpina  which  had  followed  the  coast 
northeastward  at  an  average  rate  of  a  dozen  miles  a  day,  should  not  be 
considered  as  in  any  sense  an  impossibility,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume 
so  much  as  to  suppose  it  the  result  of  a  single  season's  accident.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  Ursula  may  yet  be  found  as  far  as  Mt.  Desert,  and 
that  colonies  of  proserpina  are  now  living  along  the  whole  coast  of  Maine ; 
negative  evidence  from  a  region  where  collectors  are  so  few  and  sparsely 
scattered,  has  but  little  value.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  sj>eci- 
men  in  question  may  not  be  a  genuine  arthemis,  varying  (possibly  by 
reversion)  toward  an  allied  species  of  similar  ancestry. 

The  second  objection  ha*  no  weight  whatever,  especially  if  we  look 
upon  astyanax  (as  the  last  suggestion  above  possibly  indicates),  as  nearer 
the  ancestral  form  from  which  both  descended  ;  for  where  hybridity  and  a 
tendency  to  reversion  combine,  there  we  should  look  for  an  easier  min- 
gling of  these  characters,  and  the  4 'northern  form"  of  astyanax  would 
result  as  a  further  approach  toward  the  southern,  by  the  union  of  proser- 
pina with  the  latter  and  would  be  peq>etuated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
range  of  astyanax,  by  the  constantly  renewed  supply  of  new  parent*  ;  that 
is,  this  form,  very  likely  destined  to  eventual  distinction,  would  not  disap- 
pear by  amalgamation  with  the  true  stock,  receiving  as  it  would,  a  con- 
stant infusion  of  new  blood.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  a  "northern 
form"  of  astyanax,  is  rather  an  argument  in  favor  of,  than  opposed  to  the 
hybrid  theory  of  the  status  of  proseqrina. 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  noted  by  at  least  one  observer,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Grey  of  Kenwood,  N.  Y.,  that  when  flying  in  a  restricted  locality 
where  arthemis  is  found  and  no  ursula,  proserpina  varies  towards  its  com- 
panion ;  while  in  the  lower  county  a  few  miles  distant  where  the  opposite 
condition  prevails,  the  variation  is  in  the  reverse  condition.  I  quote  his 
words,  not  written  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  thesis  here  upheld, 
but  of  the  unity  of  all  the  species  of  Basilarchia. 

Near  the  Hudson  River  I  lltul  ursula  ami  proserpina  in  close  association,  each  par- 
taking of  the  markings  of  the  other,  evidently  one  brood,  alighting  on  the  same  heap 
of  pomace;  expansion  of  wlnirs  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  About  six  miles 
from  the  river  ursula  and  proserpina  are  equally  abundant,  with  a  few  arthemis  and 
rarely  a  dlsippus.  Expansion  of  the  wings  of  the  four  about  two  and  a  half  Inches; 
all  found  In  one  glade.  From  this  to  the  highest  tables  of  the  Helderberg  Hills,  ar*ul* 
gradually  disappears  and  only  proserpina  and  arthemis  are  found,  the  latter  most 
abundant.  In  the  low  lands  disippus.  ursula  and  proserpina  arc  only  found;  in  inter- 
mediate broken  lands  ursula,  proserpina  and  arthemis  are  chiefly  found;  at  the  highest 
altitudes  only  proserpina  and  arthemis  are  found,  and  examinations  of  many  examples 
from  the  different  localities  show  that  these  forms  approach  each  other  very  closely 
(Can.  cnt.,  xi :  It!). 


Distribution  (19 :  4 ) .    As  stated  above,  this  form  of  Basilarchia  is  found 
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only  (and  probably  everywhere  J  where  the  boundaries  of  B.  arthemis  and 
B.  astyanax  come  into  contact,  occasional  or  permanent.  The  localities 
known  to  me  by  specimen,  report  or  published  statement  (especially  in 
Edwards's  Butterflies)  are  the  following,  from  west  eastward: — Racine, 
Wise,  "in  certain  localities  numerous"  (Hoy)  :  Kranston.  Ill.(Boutelle)  ; 
Wexford  Co.,  Northern  Michigan  (Gihbs)  ;  Middle  Michigan  (Cook)  ; 
Hamilton,  Ont.  (Murray),  "rarely  more  than  one  in  a  season  (Moffat), 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  (Linden);  Monroe  Co.,  Penn.  (Conradi)  ;  Catskills, 
(Mead,  Edwards)  Albany  and  vicinity  (Lintner,  Grey),  and  besides  New 
England  localities,  one  far  to  the  eastward,  as  mentioned  above,  near 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (Jones). 

The  only  localities  known  to  me  in  New  England  are  the  Gray  lock  Hopper 
at  Williatnstown,  tolerably  common  (Scuddcr),  Holyoke,  one  sj»eeimen 
(F.  H.  Sprague)  and  Medford,  Mass.  (Sanborn)  ;  Milford,  N.  H. 
(Whitney)  and  Portland.  Me.  "occasional"  (Lyman). 

Life  history.  The  life  history  of  this  form  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  its  parents  which,  where  they  come  into  contact,  wholly  agree  both 
in  actual  season  and  in  general  character.  That  a  second  supplementary 
brood  of  this  form  also  occurs  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  Lyman  at 
Portland,  who  says:  "Last  year  [1874]  there  was  a  second  brood.  .  . 
which  appeared  about  the  end  of  August.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  within  the  last  six  years  that  thit  has  occurred  therer(Can.  ent.,  vi :  38.) 

Desiderata.  The  one  thing  needed  to  Kttk  the  status  of  this  form  is 
to  determine  its  relationship  to  astyanax.  This  can  best  be  done  in  such 
districts  as  those  in  Mr.  Grey's  vicinity,  where  arthemis,  proserpina  and 
astyanax  are  all  found.  One  should  attempt  to  procure  the  laying  of  eggs 
in  *uch  a  locality  by  every  ripe  female  obtained,  to  see  whether  the 
progeny  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  does  not  vary  in  the  direction  of  astyanax 
quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  arthemis.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  in  a 
large  vivarium,  as  in  the  cold  house  of  a  grapery,  where  netting  might 
cover  the  oj>cn  windows  and  flowers  be  kept  in  bloom  and  willows  grown 
in  |K>ts.  to  keep  virgin  pairs  of  male  arthemis  and  female  astyanax,  or  the 
reverse  (but  not  both)  long  enough  to  permit  the  laving  of  ri|»e  eggs.  I  do 
not  know:  but  anyone  having  an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  would 
do  our  science  a  service.  Experiments  should  also  be  tried  in  localities 
where  one  of  the  parent  forms  is  found  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  but  in  company  with  proserpina.  to  see  whether  females  of  the  typical 
forms  breed  true  or  not.  a«  they  certainly  do  away  from  the  boundary  line. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIOys.-HASlL.ifii  1IIA  PROSERPISA. 
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ARTHEMIS.    The  banded  purple. 

[The  banded  purple  (Gos*e) ;  Artemis  llmenlte  (Emnioiu);  circled  emperor  (Ross) ;  white 
handed  butterfly  (Maynard);  sylvan  Basilarehla  (Scuddcr).] 

Nymphali*  phal.  arthemi*  Drury,  III.  nat.  Morr.,  8yn.  Lep.  N*.  Amer.,  OB  (1862) ;— Harr., 

hi.-.!.,  11  :  17,  pi.  10.  fig*.  :W  (1773).  In*.  hu.veg.,3d  ed..  283-284,  pi.  1,  If,  1(\mi). 

PapUU)  arthemi*  Goezc,  Entoiu.  beytr.,  ill:  Symphali*  (Limenili*)  arthemis  Wwtw., 

1,375(1779).  Drury,  Exot.  entom.,  II:  19,  pi.  10,  figs.  3-4 


Limenili*  arthemi*  Say,  Amer.  entoni.,  li,  (1837). 

pi.  23  (1825);  Kiilom.  N.  Amer.  ed.  LeConte,  Ita*Uarrhia  arthemi*  Seudd.,  Syst.  rev. 

I:  49-50,  pi. 23  (1S59); -Blanch.-BrullO,  Hist.  Amer.  butt.,  8  (1872);   Appal.,  il :  331-336 

nat.  in?.,  iii:451  (1840);— Go*se,  Can.  nat., 220-  (1881). 

221,3  figs.  (1840); — Lintu.,  Proe.  Entom.  hoc.  Xtjmphali*  artemi*  Doubl.,  Catal.  Lep. 

Phllad.,  Ill:  «2-«3  (1804);  -Hon*,  llutt.  fan.,  Brit.  mu*..  I:  9fW)7  (IK44). 


7,  fig.  (1873);  -  Ww.,  Can.  cut.,  xi:  224-238  Limenili*  artemi*  Feld.,  Neuei.  Lep.,  2» 

(1879);  xiii:  237-242  (1881);  Butt.  N.  A..  II,  (1861). 

Lim.  i:  (1-20),  pi.  Lim.  1  (1880);— Middl.,  Rep.  Limenili*  urtnia  rar.  arthemis  [HuUt], 

in*.  III.,  x :  88  (1881);— HeiiHt.,  Can.  ent.,  xv  =  Bull.  Brookl.  ent.  wc,  vl:  7  (1883). 

67^i8  (188:1);- Fern.,  Butt.  Me., 62-64 (1884);—  l'apili'>  lamina  Fabr.,  Entom.  syst.,  Hi:  118 

Mayn..  Butt.  X.  E.,  10-11,  pi.  1,  fig*.  11,  Ua  (1793). 

(1886);-Freneh,  Butt.  ea*t.  V.  8.,  208-210  Xymphali*  lamina  God.,  Encycl.  mcth.,  ix  : 

(1886).  336,  380  (1810). 

XymphaU*    arthemi*  Boi*d.-Le<\,    Lep.  Floured  by  Glover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  31  fig. 

Amer.  sept.,  202-203.  pi.  54,  figs.  1-3  (1833);  -  fi,  ined. 

Mark,  while  he  move*  amid  the  -tinny  beam, 

o'er  hi*  soft  win;;*  the  varying  lustre*  gleam. 

Launched  Into  air,  on  purple  plume*  he  soars, 

Gay  nature'*  faee  w  Itli  wanton  glance  explores; 

Prouil  of  hN  varvlng  beauties  wing*  hi*  way, 

And  spoil*  ill.  fun.  si  Mowers, himself  more  fair  than  they. 

(Quoted  by  Haieorth. 

Hearing  you  praised,  I  *ay  '  Ti.*  so,  'ti*  true*, 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more. 

SlIAKKHI'KARR.—  SOHHet. 

Imago  (2  :  .">; .  Head  covered  with  very  dark  olivaceous  brown  hairs  with  a  small 
triangular  white  spot  at  the  extreme  back  of  the  head,  behind  the  ba.se  of  each  antenna ; 
behind  and  adjoining  the  middle  of  the  eye  a  narrow  white  streak,  about  half  a*  long 
as  the  eye,  partially  obscured  by  brownish  scales ;  occasionally  a  few  pale  hairs  in  front 
of  the  base  of  each  antennae.  Antennae  uniformly  velvety  black,  the  extreme  tip  dull 
dark  lutcous  or  reddish,  l'alpi  covered  with  dark  olivaceous  brown  hairs,  excepting  on 
the  apical  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  basal  joint,  and  the  lower  outer  half, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  under  surface,  of  the  other  joint.*,  which  are  clothed  with 
white  scales  and  hair*,  slightly  obscured  by  a  few  brownish  hairs.  Tongue  very  dark 
brown,  blackish  toward  the  ba.se. 

Thorax  covered  with  very  dark  brown  hairs,  olivaceous  when  viewed  from  the 
side;  a  small  white  spot  at  the  extreme  base  of  each  wing.  Fore  femora  olivaceous 
brown,  with  a  slender,  faint,  median  line  of  white  beneath;  fore  tibiae  and  tarsi  cov- 
ered with  while  scales  and  hairs,  excepting  on  the  inner  side  which  is  olivaceous 
brown  ;  other  legs  dark  castaneous  brown,  covered  with  mingled  brownish  and  dirty 
white  scales,  the  latter  most  abundant  on  the  under  surface  of  the  femora  and  tibiae; 
coxae  fringed  exteriorly  with  long,  pale,  bluish  white  hairs  and  tipped  with  silvery 
white;  spines  dark  brown;  claws  reddish  brown;  paronychia  pale  testaceous,  reddish 
toward  the  tip;  pulvillus  dark  brown. 

Wings  above  velvety  chocolate  black.  Fort  wing*  entirely  resembling  those  of 
B.  astyanax  In  form,  but  differing  from  those  of  B.  archlppus  in  their  more  curved  costal 
and  outer  margin.    Third  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  a  little  loss  than  half 
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way  from  the  origin  of  the  second  superior  nervule  to  the  tip  of  the  wing;  the  fourth 
arising  miilway  between  the  base  of  the  thlrtl  anil  the  tip  of  the  wing.  Fore  wings 
with  a  very  broad  mesial  white  belt,  which  scarcely  falls  of  attaining  either  border, 
broken  only  by  the  black  ncrvides  which  cross  it  and  the  few  black  scales  which  bor- 
der the  nervules  for  a  short  distance  on  the  outer  half  of  the  belt ;  the  belt  varies 
slightly  with  each  interspace  and  is  usually  broadest  next  the  cell  and  in  the  lower 
median  Interspace;  in  the  subcostal  interspaces,  its  width  is  fully  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  interspaces:  its  interior  border  Is  well  defined,  its  exterior  a  little  vague  by  the 
intermixture  of  white  and  black  scales ;  the  belt  starts  from  a  very  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  costal  border  and,  curving  outward,  reaches  the  inner  border  at  a  ins- 
tance from  the  outer  margin  equal  to  its  own  width ;  the  interior  margin  of  the  Ik-U 
is  nearly  continuous,  but  is  almost  always  angularly  Indented  to  a  considerable  degree 
at  and  Just  above  the  lower  median  nervule;  the  exterior  margin  Is  less  regular,  being 
usually  protuberant  beyond  the  cell  and  in  the  lower  median  interspace  and  indented 
somewhat  just  below  the  lower  median  nervule;  at  the  terminal  divarication  of  the  sub- 
costal nervure  there  is  a  white  dot  and  just  within  it.  above  and  below  the  divaricat- 
ing nervule,  two  small  triangular  patches  of  white  scales;  there  is  a  faint,  snbmarginal 
series  of  transverse,  disconnected,  bluish  streaks  in  every  Interspace,  distant  from  the 
bonier  by  about  three-quarters  the  width  of  an  interspace,  and  occasionally  the  slight 
indication  of  a  second  row  between  this  ami  the  border;  fringe  alternately  black  and 
white  is  about  equal  measure,  the  black  next  the  nervure  tips.  Jliml  \ring*  resembling 
in  form  those  of  B.  astyanax  In  every  particular,  but  ditTerlng  from  those  of  B.  archip- 
pus  in  having  the  outer  border  pretty  strongly  emulate,  more  strongly  arched  and 
slightly  (  9  )  or  rather  conspicuously  (<J  )  produced  at  the  upper  median  interspace. 
First  median  nervule  originating  a  little  further  from  the  base  than  the  last  subcostal 
nervule.  A  broad,  white  mesial  hand,  similar  to  that  of  the  fore  wings  and  In  continu- 
ity with  it.  is  broadest  in  the  middle  and  tapers  slightly  toward  either  end ;  its  interior 
border  is  well  detlned,  nearly  straight,  the  middle  two-thirds  slightly  convex :  its  ex- 
terior border  Is  regularly  convex  and  a  very  little  powdery;  the  Imnd  starts  from  the 
middle  of  the  apical  two-thirds  of  the  costal  Imrder  and  reaches  the  Inner  border  at  the 
middle  of  the  apical  half;  this  belt  is  followed  exteriorly  by  a  series  of  clustered  blue 
scales,  forming.  In  each  interspace,  lunular  eapplngs  to  a  row  of  small  and  usually  rather 
inconspicuous,  round,  orange  red  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer  Isirder;  both  of  these 
rows  of  colored  spots  are  often  greatly  sidxlned  and  occasionally  absent;  there  is  a 
double  submarginal  row  of  slightly  curved,  transverse  blue  streaks,  one  in  each  inter- 
space, the  inner  slightly  larger  ami  more  curved,  distant  from  the  margin  by  the  width 
of  an  Interspace,  the  outer  midway  between  the  inner  and  the  border,  each  streak 
usually  broken  in  the  middle.  Fringe  white,  Interrupted  rather  broadly  with  black  at 
the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath:  F»rr  mnt/a ;  there  Is  a  mesial  whin-  belt  partaking  altogther  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  of  the  upper  surface,  excepting  that  it  is  slightly  broader;  within  this 
belt  the  wing  Is  of  a  rich,  dark  purplish  brown,  a  little  tinged  with  olivaceous  beside 
the  veins;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  Is  marked  by  a  large,  transverse,  dark  orange  red 
spot,  bordered  with  purplish  black;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  another  large, 
roundish  or  irregular  spot  of  the  same  colour  similarly  bordered;  l>oth  occupy  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  cell,  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter,  at  the  uppermost  extremity, 
is  a  slight  patch  of  bright  pale  blue  scales ;  a  few  inconspicuous  blue  scales  are  also 
scattered  through  the  other  unoccupied  parts  of  the  cell ;  the  space  between  the  costal 
nervure  and  the  margin  is  dark  orange  red;  outside  the  I>elt,  the  subapical  white  spots 
and  the  two  submarginal  rows  of  blue  streaks  found  on  the  upper  surface  are  repeated 
beneath,  both  of  the  latter  with  equal  distinctness  and  on  a  purplish  black  ground ; 
following  the  submarginal  streaks,  interiorly,  is  a  rather  broad  dark  ml  l>and.  varying 
in  tint  from  orange  to  cinnamoueous.  most  conspicuous  at>ove  the  middle  of  the  median 
area;  when  it  is  of  the  latter  tint,  the  space  between  this  and  the  mesial  belt— except- 
ing the  sulwplcal  white  spots  which  are  sometimes  followed  by  other  faint  spots  below 
in  succeeding  interspaces— is  also  cinnamoneous ;  otherwise  it  is  of  a  dark  olivaceous 
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brown,  tinted  sometimes  with  cinnamoneous ;  fringe  as  above  hut  a  little  leas  white. 
Hind  King*  with  a  mesial  belt  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  tipper  surface  except  in 
beliis;  *li«htly  broader;  within  this  belt,  the  wing  is  dark,  rich,  olivaceous  brown, 
more  or  less  enlivened  with  reddish  orange  or  cinnamoneous  scales ;  in  the  cell  two 
spots  situated  and  colored  as  those  of  the  fore  wings,  but  very  narrowly  margined 
with  black,  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell  crossing  also  the  lowest  subcostal  Inter- 
space; a  similar  oblique,  oval,  slightly  smaller  spot,  barely  bordered  with  black  In  the 
costo-subcostal  interspace,  directly  above  or  a  little  outside  of  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell ;  a  few  bluish  scales,  occasionally  clustered  in  spots,  are  usually  scattered 
about  the  cell  and  near  the  base  of  the  costal  nervure;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  metallic 
purplish  blue,  and  sometimes  they  becloud  nearly  the  whole  base  of  the  wing;  costal 
margin  at  base  broadly  margined  with  dark  orange  red:  beyond  the  belt  the  wing  is 
purplish  black,  with  a  double  siibmargiual  row  of  curved  streaks,  like  those  of  the 
upper  surface  but  slightly  larger;  in  each  Interspace  between  these  and  the  mesial 
belt  there  is  a  large,  roundish,  dark  orange  red  spot,  occupying  nearly  all  the  Inter- 
mediate space,  sometimes  only  two-thirds  as  broad  as  the  interspaces  but  usually 
nearly  touching  the  nervules,  and  occasionally  uniting  to  form  a  continuous  band; 
fringe  as  above,  excepting  that  the  black  occupies  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as 
the  white  does,  and  in  the  suhmcdio-interual  Interspace  Is  white. 

Abdomen  purplish  black,  below  with  broad  medlo-vcntral  and  narrow  latero-ven- 
tral  stripes  of  white,  the  former  broader  at  the  apices  than  at  the  bases  of  the  seg- 
ments. Appendages  of  male  (33  :  '.»)  :  hook  of  upper  organ  scarcely  curved  and  isjual  on 
the  basal  three-fourths,  beyond  gently  arcuate,  tapering  at  tlrst  gently,  afterwards  more 
rapidly  to  a  tine  point.  Clasp*  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  beyond  the  prominence 
of  the  lower  edge  tapering  regularly  but  not  greatly  to  a  broad,  rounded  apex,  but 
w  ith  a  considerable  rounded  prominence  of  the  upper  edge  in  the  middle  of  the  basal 
two-thirds  of  the  free  portion,  similar  to  that  of  astyanax ;  apox  of  clasp  very  nearly 
one-half  as  broad  as  the  base,  and  armed  with  a  few.  small,  pointed  spines  more  distant 
than  on  astyanax,  and  extending  also,  much  smaller,  npon  the  apical  portion  of  the 
lower  edge  ;  interior  linger  broad  at  base,  tapering  at  tlrst  a  little,  afterwards  scarcely 
at  all.  so  as  to  be  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  in  the  other  species,  straight,  directed  up- 
ward and  scarcely  backward,  scarcely  free,  excepting  in  the  slight  portion  which  ex- 
tends above  the  prominence  of  the  upper  edge  as  in  astyanax.  covered  with  tine 
prickles,  the  tip  very  bluntly  pointed. 


Measurements  In  millimetre*. 
Length  of  tongue,  10.:> 

M  AI.KS.                       ,  FKMAI.RK. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

hind  tibiae  mid  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

30. 
14. 

8. 
3. 

32.5 
15. 
». 

3.2.1 

35.5 
17. 

U.8 

4. 

33.5 
15. 

9. 

3.4 

38.» 

18. 
9.5 
3.8 

•One  specimen  taken  neiir  Huston  by  Mr.  Thaxter  had  a  fore  wing  47 A  turn,  in  length! 


Hybrids.  B.  rnosKitn.NA  (astyan.ix-  vktiik.mis).  For  the  form  proscrpina,  see 
the  preceding  section,  where  It  Is  discussed  as  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
B.  astyanax. 

B.  AKTTtKCttlPPt'H  (AKTiiKMis-AKCiiirri  s)  ( Limrnitia  nrthrmit,  aherr.  C.  Edw.,  Pap.,  II : 
47).  Another  cue,  more  confidently  to  be  referred  to  hybridism,  is  a  male  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  obtained  at  Chateanguay 
Basin  In  Septemlwr.  1H71»,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  and  which  is  certaiuly  to  be  looked  upou 
as  a  hybrid  between  arthemis  and  archippus. 

The  upper  surface  presents  a  curious  commingling  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
specie-..  The  ground  and  the  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  mainly  those  of  archip- 
pus, but  the  black  has  suffused  itself  so  thoroughly  as  to  melanize  the  entire  wing, 
which  only  shows  the  proper  orange  ground  In  a  somewhat  obscured  fashion  in  the 
cell,  particularly  at  the  ba.se.  In  the  lower  median  and  mcdlo-anbmcdlau  mtcrspace?*. 
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and  in  the  outer  series  of  normally  long  orange  lunules  in  the  middle  of  the  lowest 
subcostal,  subcosto-iuedlan  and  upper  median  interspaces,  here  reduced  to  rather  small 
circular  spots.  The  broad  white  belt  of  arthemis  is  quite  wanting  and  In  Its  place 
is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  extra-mesial  series  of  white  spots  descending  from  the 
costa  found  in  archippus,  as  well  as  the  pair  of  white  spots  next  the  costa  midway 
between  this  and  the  apex,  found  alike  In  both  species  though  more  commonly  single 
in  archippus;  the  marginal  markings  are  as  in  arthemis  but  somewhat  subdued.  The 
shape  of  the  hind  Mings  is  that  of  archippus  and  so  are  most  of  the  markings,  the 
orange,  though  dulled  and  In  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  much  restricted,  as  a  whole 
predominating ;  but  In  the  exact  position  of  the  normal,  transverse,  black  stripe  Is  a 
conspicuous  though  narrow  band  of  white,  broken  at  the  black  nervures  into  transverse 
spots  about  twice  as  broad  as  long;  and  this  white  band,  corresponding  to.  but  more 
curved  than  the  belt  of  arthemis.  Is  bordered  on  both  sides  but  especially  without  with 
black;  and  as  the  black  margin  of  the  wing  is  of  unusual  width  (for  archippus),  the 
orange  spots  beyond  the  extra-mesial  stripe  are,  as  iu  the  front  wings,  vastly  reduced, 
being  scarcely  longer  than  broad  .  the  only  markings  of  the  marginal  band  Is  a  single 
row  of  faint  and  slender  blue  lunules  and  the  white  interruption  of  the  dark  fringe. 

Beneath,  the  resemblance  to  arthemis  Is  a  little  stronger ;  for  though  in  the  main, 
the  markings  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  (with  rather  more  promluent  fulvous 
ground),  the  Immediate  marglus  of  both  wings  are  built  on  the  arthemis  pattern,  and 
indications  of  the  varied  mottling  of  the  base  of  the  hind  wings  faintly  appear,  though 
only  in  paler  and  deeper  fulvous,  while  the  spots  forming  the  white  extra-mesial  band 
are  scarcely  broader  than  long.    Length  of  fore  wing,  112  mm. 

The  specimen  described  by  Edwards  Is  very  similar  to  this  and  was  also  found  In 
Canada.  It  approaches  arthemis  a  very  little  more  closely  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  occurrence  of  two  such  similar  forms  renders  It  probable  that  they  are  not  al- 
together uncommon ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  a  distinctive  name. 

Egg  (64  : 15).  Grayish  green,  the  filaments  white  (after  Edwards)  ;  mlcropyle  (67  : 5), 
according  to  a  drawing  by  Konoptcky,  with  about  a  dozeu  rather  large,  kite  shaped  cells 
around  a  central  circle,  surrounded  by  only  one  or  two  rows  of  small  polygonal  and 
subisohedral  cells  before  the  larger  tllament-bordered  cells  are  reached. 

Caterpillar.  First  staye.  Head  (78:21)  glossy  brown.  Body  above  and  below  yellow 
brown,  the  tubercles  concolorous.  excepting  those  of  the  uppermost  rows  which  are 
darker;  hairs  white;  prolegs and  legs  concolorous  with  body.  Length, 2.3  mm.  (After 
Edwards. ) 

Stroud  Mnga.  Head  (78:22)  wood  brown,  but  the  whole  front  black.  Body  wood 
brown,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky  tints  especially  at  the  incisures;  tips  of  the 
tubercles  and  their  papillae  slightly  paler  than  the  ground.    Length.  5  mm. 

Tkinl  stntje.  Head  (78:23)  black,  its  hiuder  surface  wood  brown.  Body  blackish 
brown,  varied  with  clay  yellow  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  dorsum  of  the  fourth  and  the 
whole  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tlfth  abdominal  segments  and  on  the  sides  of  the  last 
abdominal  sequent ;  papillae  of  tubercles  wood  brown,  especially  on  the  upper  surface. 
Length,  10  mm. 

Fourth  $tagt.  Head  with  the  tubercles  more  prominent  at  the  summit  than  clse- 
where,  those  at  the  back  and  sides  Ion«,  conical  aud  separated ;  color  blackish,  the 
upper  parts  suffused  with  red,  the  summit,  sides  and  sutures  red,  the  tubercles  mostly 
coucolorous  with  the  ground.  Body  red-brown,  somewhat  specked  and  mottled,  es- 
pecially at  the  incisures,  with  black,  the  tubercles  ferruginous  red  or  partly  castaneous, 
the  mammiform  dorsal  elevations  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  castaneous,  the 
dorsum  of  the  third  to  tlfth  alslominal  segments  and  most  of  the  sides  of  the  fourth 
yellowish,  ami  an  infrastigmatal  gray  buff  stripe  on  the  sixth  and  succeeding  abdomi- 
nal segments,  previous  to  which  It  Is  brown.  Most  of  the  tubercles  red.  Length,  11.2 
mm.    (After  Edwards.) 

La*t  Mntjv  (74  : 26).  Head  (78 : 24)  dark  drab,  the  coronal  tubercles  obliquely  trun- 
cate: ocelli  black.    Body  of  various  shades  of  green,  especially  olive,  the  dorsal  patch 
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whitish  or  sordid  huff,  the  anterior  segments  more  or  less  whitish  and  an  Infractions, 
tal  stripe  pink,  excepting  on  the  last  segments  where  It  is  white,  the  mammiform  pro- 
tuberances and  transverse  ridges,  especially  the  latter,  olive,  the  ridges  beset  with 

blue  lenticular  or  subconlcal  papillae.  Longer  tubercles  of  second  thoracic  segment 
amber,  of  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  black.  Legs  and  prolegs  red-brown. 
Length  30  mm.    (Colors  mostly  after  Edwards.) 

Chrysalis  {83 :  14,  23).  Ocellar  tubercles  less  prominent  than  In  B.  archlppus,  and 
dorsal  surface  of  eighth  abdominal  segment  less  rugnlosc,  the  roughnesses  more 
smoothed.  Color  varying  from  a  creamy  white  to  silvery  gray,  excepting  along  the 
upper  and  hind  margins  of  wings,  which  vary  from  dark  brown  to  greenish,  and  the 
dorsal  prominence  of  the  second  abdominal  segment,  which  Is  fuliginous  but  separ- 
ated from  the  wing-cases  by  a  band  of  silvery  gray.  Abdomen  yellow  white,  the 
terminal  segments  and  whole  ventral  surface  excepting  a  ventral  line  grayish  brown. 

and  a  dorsal  and  obscure  suprastlgmatal  stripe  of  brown.    Length.  21-25  mm. 

Distribution.  This  species  of  Rasilarchia  has  a  very  different  range 
from  the  others,  its  southern  limits  nearly  coinciding  with  the  northern 
boundaries  of  B.  astyanax.  It  is  par  rfcr.ltence  a  Canadian  species,  in- 
habiting the  whole  width  of  the  Dominion  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  extending  far  north  into  unexplored  regions.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  localities  where  it  has  been  found  north  of  our  boundarv,  passing 
from  east  westward  :  Nova  Scotia,  "quite  common  in  particular  localities," 
(Jones)  and  at  Parrsboro  (Mrs.  Ilcustis);  Cape  Breton  (Thaxter)  : 
Newfoundland  (Edwards)  ;  Godbout  River on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  (Corneau)  ;  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  Gulf  in  the 
River  Rouge  District  (D'Crban),  at  St.  Anne  and  Marsoime  Rivers  (  Bell), 
Quebec  "  not  uncommon  "  (Bowles,  Fyles)  ;  Montreal  "  not  abundant  " 
Caulfield)  ;  Sherbrooke  (Gosse);  Chateaumiay  (Pearson):  Ottawa 
(Fletcher)  ;  York  County,  London,  and  Hamilton,  Ontario  (  Brodie,  Saun- 
ders, Murray  (Moffatt)  ;  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  ( Weir)  ;  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (Say,  Dawson)  and  Dufferin  (Dawson)  ;  Lake  Winnipeg  (Say), 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  (Scudder);  Athabasca  region  (Geffcken)  : 
Fort  Simpson  (Edwards);  McKenzic  and  Slave  River  i  Richardson)  ; 
Devil's  Portage,  Liard  River  ^  Dawson  fide  Fletcher).  The  last  locali- 
ties carry  it  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  high  north,  but  there  is  no 
other  authentic  record  of  its  reaching  so  far  west  at  a  more  southern 
latitude,  excepting  that  it  was  taken  by  Tyrrell,  at  Red  Deer  River,  lati- 
tude, 52  N.,  longitude,  114'  20*  W.  ;  unless  Captain  Gcddes,  who  vaguely 
reports  it  from  the  "Northwest  Territory"  ( by  which  he  means  all  the 
Canadian  possessions  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountuius)  has 
found  it  there ;  or  unless  also  Reakirt's  statement  is  correct  that  he  ha* 
specimens  from  Colorado,  from  which  state  no  one  ha*  since  brought 
it.  Streeker,  however,  credits  it  as  extending  to  the  Pacific,  but  with 
no  specific  statements  of  localities.  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  me  that  there 
is  a  specimen  in  Geddes's  collection  marked  California.  It  has  not  been  re- 
ported from  Labrador  or  Alaska.  Within  our  own  country  it  has  been 
found — passing  now  from  west,  eastward — in  the  44  Arkansas  "  of  1820, 
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[possibly  B.  Weidemeyeri]  (Say),  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  (Hulet),  Iowa 
(Chicago  Mus.),  both  ends  of  Lake  Superior  (Hulst),  and  its  northern 
shore  (Agassiz,  Fletcher,  Mus.  Mich.  Univ).,  Racine,  Wis.,  "  rather  rare" 
(Hoy),  "common"  (Kirtland),  northern  Illinois  ( Worthington,  Chic. 
Mus. ),  northern  Michigan  (Cook),  Kulnmazoo,  Mich.,  "not  common'' 
(Gibbs)  ;  Poland  "in  two  or  three  instances" and  Cleveland,  ().,  "among  the 
most  rare  species"  (Kirtland) ,  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties,  Penn.  (Conradi) , 
imd  in  New  York,  not  only  in  the  Adirondacks  (Hill),  and  Catskills 
(Mead,  Edwards),  but  also  at  Lima  (Mark),  Rochester  (Bunker), 
Auburn  (Parker),  Pottsdam  "very  scarce,"  Albany  and  Scoharie  Counties 
(Lintner),  and  Nichols  (Howell).  Very  many  of  these  localities  are 
drawn  from  Edwards's  careful  account  of  this  butterfly. 

In  New  England  it  has  not  been  taken  south  of  Massachusetts  and  but 
rarely  in  that  State.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  at 
Williamstown  (Scudder),  and  it  has  been  taken  sparingly  at  Deerfield 
(F.  H.  Sprague),  among  the  hills  between  Amherst  and  South  Hadley 
(Dim mock,  Steams,  F.  H.  Sprague,  Goodell,  Marsh),  at  Belchertown 
(Dimmock),  Holyoke  (Emery),  and  Templeton  (Partridge).  It  has 
occasionally  been  found  about  Boston,  especially  at  Dorchester  (Clapp, 
P.  S.  Sprague),  Maiden  and  Wollaston  (F.  H.  Sprague),  and  even  at 
Walpole  (Miss  Guild).  It  is  already  common  at  Factory  Point  (Roberts), 
and  Brattleboro,  Vt.  (Higginson)  ;  at  Walpole  (Smith),  Weare  (Emery), 
Suncook  (Thaxter),  and  Dublin,  N.  II.  (Faxon,  Leonard),  but  is  "  scarce" 
in  Milfordnear  the  latter  place  (Whitney),  and  is  even  considered  "  not 
abundant"  at  Portland,  Me.  (Lyman).  In  the  White  Mountain  region, 
and  in  northern  New  England  generally,  it  is  exceedingly  abundant,  far 
more  so  than  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  their  most  favorable  locali- 
ties. Indeed  the  matrons  of  farm-houses  in  the  valley  of  the  Pcabody 
River  complain  of  the  insects  entering  the  kitchens  in  such  numbers  as 
to  be  a  very  nuisance;  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Dolly  Copp,  of  "Imp  Cottage" 
(well-known  to  many  old  frequenters  of  the  Glen),  relates  how  she  has 
taken  more  than  fifty  on  the  inside  of  her  windows  in  a  single  morning ; 
and  "Mr.  Hill  saw,  on  one  occasion  in  the  Adirondacks,  a  log  closely 
packed  with  arthemis,  standing  side  by  side." 

Haunts  and  abundance.  This  butterfly  frequents  the  shady  roads 
through  the  forests  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  especially  where  they  are 
hilly  ;  or  it  may  be  found  equally  about  the  margin  of  woods.  Dr.  Harris 
has  remarked  that  it  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  flowers  of  Eupatorium 
ageratoides  L.  in  open  places  in  the  White  Mountain  valleys. 

Almost  any  opening  in  the  deep  woods  will  be  frequented  by  it,  espec- 
ially if  there  be  excrementitious  matter  or  camp  refuse  about.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  above  to  its  abundance,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Canadian  experience  of  DT'rban  : — 
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"It  frequently  assembled  In  astonishing  numbers  ronnd  old  lumbering  camps  etc- , 
congregating  about  the  tea-leaves  and  other  refuse  lying  about  such  places.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  on  the  site  of  a  lumbering  camp  and  timber  rollway,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rouge,  about  three  miles  above  the  Indian  Village  In  the  township  of  Arundel,  I  saw 
the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  butterflies  I  ever  beheld,  several  hundreds  of 
this  species  being  congregated  together  In  groups  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
Individuals  in  each,  whilst  many  others  flew  around  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  numbers;  nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
within  the  mark,  when  I  state  that  there  were  more  than  three  hnndred  assembled 
within  a  space  of  a  few  square  yards."   (Can.  nat.,  v  i  «9.) 

It  is  one  of  the  delights  of  camp  life  in  northern  New  England  to  meet 
this  butterfly. 

Oviposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  close  to  the  tip  and  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  finely  tapering  leaves  of  the  food  plant,  so  near  the 
tip  that  the  egg  is  just  about  as  wide  as  the  leaf  at  that  point.  They  are 
laid  almost  exclusively  upon  horizontally  extended  branches  of  small  plants, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  skirting  roadsides.  As  abraded  and 
ragged  females  may  be  found  for  a  long  time,  it  is  highly  probahle  that 
onlv  a  few  ecrffs  are  laid  in  a  single  day,  and  that  the  mother  continues  her 
labors  for  several  weeks.  The  eggs  hatch,  according  to  Edwards  and 
Mead,  in  from  seven  to  nine  days. 

Food  plants.  The  plants  credited  with  being  the  food  of  this  species  in 
the  larval  state  arc  various  and  very  different  from  each  other,  but  some  of 
them  seem  to  require  confirmation.  I  have  myself  found  the  caterpillar  in 
the  White  Mountains  exclusively  upon  black  and  yellow  birch  and  willow 
(once  upon  poplar),  belonging  to  neighboring  families  of  plants,  Bctula- 
ceae  ami  Salicaceac  ;  and  I  regard  the  first,  Retula  lentil,  ns  it*  proper  food 
by  preference.  Mr.  Edwards  has  found  it  in  the  Catskills  on  aspens  ( Pop- 
ulus),  a  very  closely  allied  plant,  Lintner  reared  it  on  Populus  balsami- 
fcra,  and  Gosse  says  he  took  the  caterpillar  "from  an  elm  tree,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  it  was  feeding,"  also  a  neighboring  plant ;  all  the  above  are  apct- 
alous  plants.  But  Koss  mentions  honeysuckle*  (C'aprifoliaceae,  a  gamo- 
petalous  plant)  as  one  of  its  foods,  which  surely  needs  verification;  Mr. 
Saunders  records  the  capture  of  a  larva  while  beating  some  thorn  bushes 
in  London,  Ontario,  and  Colonel  Higginson  has  raised  it  from  hawthorn  in 
Brattlcboro ;  while  I  found  one  last  autumn  making  it*  hibernaculum  on 
Amelanchier,  another  of  the  Rosaceae,  to  do  which  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  at  least  bite  the  leaves.  Miss  Middlcton  and  Professor  French 
of  Illinois,  state  that  it  feeds  on  basswood  (Tilia),  a  statement  accepted  by 
Edwards  ;  all  of  these  are  polyjMJtalous  plants,  very  far  removed  from  what 
seems  to  be  its  proper  food. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  young  caterpillar,  according  to  Mead, 
acts  like  the  other  members  of  the  genus  in  that  it  remains  at  "the  tip  of 

•  Is  it  possible  that  under  this  name  Ross  and  has  mistaken  Amelanchier  for  that 
.efers  to  Lonlcera,  also  called  honeysuckle,  plant? 
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the  leaf,  and  there  eats  on  both  sides  of  the  midrih,  usually  resting  on  the 
projecting  end  of  this"  as  on  a  perch.  It  undergoes  one  or  two  moults 
before  winter,  during  all  this  time  resting,  when  not  feeding,  upon  this  perch 
or  a  similar  one  constructed  from  the  next  leaf  it  attacks ;  it  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  fashion  of  Bnsilarchians,  to  construct  a  winter  abode,  gen- 
erally from  a  leaf  which  it  has  been  eating.  These  hibernacula  are  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  made  by  the  other  s|>ecies  of  the  genus;  it 
logins  to  make  them  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  even  further  south,  by 
the  middle  of  August,  and  it  is  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  days  in  making 
one  quite  to  its  liking.  Into  such  a  little  cylinder  the  caterpillar  crawls 
head  foremost,  its  tuberculate  hinder  end  visible  and  forming  a  sort 
of  living  door  to  its  abode ;  here  it  remains  the  winter  through,  and  as  it 
has  lived  up  to  this  time  on  the  same  low  plant  on  which  it  was  born,  it  is 
buried  in  snow  the  greater  and  colder  part  of  the  winter.  This  I  found  by 
examining  thousands  of  trees  by  the  roadsides  in  the  White  Mountain 
valleys  very  early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  were  fairly  out,  when  search 
for  the  hi!>ernaeula  was  easiest,  and  I  found  that  fully  nine  out  of  ten  were 
within  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  much  below  the  average 
level  of  the  snow  in  that  region.  With  the  first  starting  of  the  leaves 
into  new  life  the  caterpillar  backs  out  of  its  retreat  and  begins  again  to 
feed  upon  the  tender  green  ;  but  either  it  first  changes  its  skin,  or  it 
returns  to  the  perch  of  its  dried  up  and  inedible  hibcrnaeulum-leaf  after  its 
probably  scanty  meals,  for  these  will  nearly  always  be  found,  soon  after  the 
caterpillar  has  finally  quit  them,  to  have  u|>on  the  apical  flap,  the  cast-off" 
pellicle  of  the  caterpillar. 

It  may  1h?  added  as  a  very  interesting  |w>int,  that  there  is  a  Notodontian 
cateqiillar  found  in  some  numbers  on  the  black  birch  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain valleys,  which  eats  the  leaf  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  B.  arthemis 
does,  and  simulates  its  habits,  even  to  taking  it-  siesta  on  the  denuded  mid- 
rib of  the  apex  of  the  leaf ;  but  it  makes  no  such  pad  of  riff-raff  next  the 
ragged  part  of  the 'leaf  as  Basilarchia  does.  A  similar  relation  is  noticed 
by  Dorfmeister  between  the  caterpillars  of  Najas  populi  and  Notodonta 
ziczaic  of  Europe,  which  feed  in  a  very  similar  way  on  Populus. 

Iiife  history.  Edwards  and  myself  have  held  different  views  regarding 
the  life  history  of  this  insect ;  and  on  reviewing  both  mv  own  sources  of 
information,  including  numerous  observations  by  many  others  as  well  as 
by  myself  for  many  years,  and  the  statistics  he  has  so  laboriously 
gathered  and  published,  I  am  inclined  now  to  think  that  we  were  both  of 
us  in  part  correct  and  in  part  wrong.  As  will  have  l>cen  seen  above,  the 
caterpillar  hibernates  in  mid-life,  and  awakes  with  the  dawn  of  spring,  in 
the  White  Mountains  in  the  latter  half  of  May.  It  feeds  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  chrysalis  hangs  for  from  nine  to  fourteen  days  (nine  to  ten,  Ed- 
wards, ten  to  eleven,  Scudder,  ten  to  twelve,  Saunders,  "about  a  fort- 
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night,"  Gosse).  and  then  the  butterflies  appear  on  the  wing.  In  the  White 
Mountains  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  usually  appears  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  twentieth  of  June"  and  becomes  abundant  in  four  or  five  days; 
sometimes  its  appearance  is  considerably  delayed,  and  the  numbers  increase 
by  the  advent  of  fresh  specimens  for  about  three  weeks ;  the  latest  emer- 
gence of  which  I  have  exact  date  is  July  IK  ;  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
numbers  perceptibly  diminish,  but  it  remains  on  the  wing  until  early  in 
August  and  a  few  dilapidated  specimens,  mostly  males,  may  be  found  even 
to  the  middle  of  that  month,  possibly  a  few  days  later.  After  the  first 
days  of  July,  however,  almost  no  perfect  specimens  can  be  found,  for  the 
wings  of  fresh  specimens  become  torn  and  ragged  in  a  very  few  days, 
although  their  colors  may  be  undimmed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
butterfly  appears  any  earlier  in  the  more  southern  localities  where  it  is 
found  than  in  the  White  Mountains.  Indeed  we  have  no  record  of  its 
capture  in  Massachusetts  previous  to  the  very  end  of  June,  but  that  it  is 
indigenous  and  has  not  flown  there  from  the  north  is  shown  at  once  by  its 
commonly  larger  size.  Kd wards  states  that  it  ap|>ears  in  the  Catskills 
"about  the  end  of  June."  1  have  found  it  in  such  plenty  in  the  Greylock 
Hopper  on  the  last  of  June  that  it  must  have  been  out  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  actual  appearance  in  a  given  year  is  at  least 
as  early  in  the  south  as  in  the  north,  though  these  statistics  look  strangely 
the  other  way. 

How  early  preparations  are  made  for  another  brood  my  own  observations 
do  not  show.  Edwnrds  states  that  the  eggs  arc  laid  in  the  Catskills  the  last 
of  July  and  early  in  August.  He  does  not  definitely  state  that  they  are 
not  laid  earlier  but  one  would  infer  it.  My  failure  to  keep  exact  note  of 
the  time  I  have  found  the  caterpillar  does  not  enable  me  to  verify  or  deny 
this  as  the  case  in  the  White  Mountains,  but  from  my  mere  recollection  of 
the  case  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  butterfly  begins  to  lay 
eggs  in  the  early  part  or  at  least  the  middle  of  July,  and  that  eggs  are 
laid  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  month,  very  rarely  in  August,  per- 
haps never  after  its  first  week.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  week,  and  the 
caterpillar  may  therefore  be  found  in  its  first  stage  between  mid  July  and 
mid  August.  As  the  caterpillar  is  at  first  a  slow  feeder  and  a  slow  grower, 
those  which  are  latest  may  sometimes  be  cut  off  by  early  and  severe  frosts  ; 
others,  and  probably  the  mass  of  them,  reach  their  second  or  third  stage  before 
the  approach  of  winter ;  in  the  White  Mountains  they  begin  to  make  their 
hibernaeula  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  can  rarely  if  ever  be  found  feed- 
ing, except  for  such  preparation,  after  the  25th  of  that  month.  Others 
again,  the  earliest  out,  may  in  a  favorable  season,  and  in  comidvrttbh 
number*,— and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  agree  with  me — 

•Specimens  ntixeil  In  West  Virginia  from  autumn  gave  the  butterfly  at  the  end  of  the 
••stcrplltan.  tranxportol  there  the  previous     following  April. 
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reach  their  third  stage  in  midsummer  and  so  pass  on  to  chrysalis  and  to  a 
second  or  supplementary  brood  of  butterflies,  which  makes  its  appearance 
late  in  August,  probably  never  before  the  20th,  and  becomes  fairly  abun- 
dant by  the  first  of  September.  This  is  in  no  way  so  numerous  as  the 
first  brood,  and  disappears  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  account  of  its 
late  appearance  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of,  possibly  all,  the 
caterpillars  from  this  brood  of  butterflies — if  indeed  they  lay  eggs  at  all — 
perish  before  they  are  old  enough  to  construct  hibernacula ;  but  that  theie 
is  such  a  brood — though  it  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  only  a  few 
persons — can  hardly  be  fairly  questioned.  My  own  observations  are  so 
old  and  indefinite  that  I  would  not  rely  upon  thein  if  they  were  not  suj>- 
ported  by  independent  testimony  ;  I  only  know  that  I  have  met  with  nu- 
merous fresh  specimens  at  the  time  stated,  Packard  in  his  "Guide"  says  the 
butterflies  fly  in  June  and  "again  late  in  August."  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill  one 
year  reported  to  me  that  he  found  the  butterfly  at  the  White  Mountains  on 
"September  1  in  abundance  and  fine  condition,"  (iosse  reports  taking  one 
sjHvimen  at  Shcrbrooke,  Canada,  on  September  4,  Professor  S.  I.  Smith 
found  "several  on  September  Hth"  at  Norway,  Maine,  and  Mr.  F.  II. 
Sprague  has  taken  "new"  specimens  both  male  and  female  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  on  August  7,  and  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
August  17. 

Without  great  latitude  none  of  these  can  l>e  looked  on  as  belonging  to 
the  July  brood  of  butterflies,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  butterfly  known  to  me 
which  is  so  quickly  damaged,  a  perfect  specimen  more  than  three  days  out 
of  chrysalis  being  a  rarity.  Fresh  butterflies  in  Massachusetts  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  weeks  of  August,  and  any  butterflies  at  all  in  the  White 
Mountain  region  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September — not  to 
specify  abundant  fresh  ones  at  the  beginning  of  the  month — are  certainly 
from  eggs  of  the  same  year  and  not  from  those  laid  at  least  a  twelve-month 
before.  This  is  the  more  probable  since  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  second 
brood  of  its  congeners  are  flying  and  laying  eggs  in  New  Kngland,  species 
which  pass  the  winter  in  precisely  the  same  condition  and  at  the  very  same 
age.  But  in  the  present  case  the  late  August  butterflies  should  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  an  attempt  toward  a  second  brood  than  a  regularly  recur- 
ring event,  since  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  notice  of  so  many  observers 
who  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  them. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  This  is  one  of  our  handsomest  butterflies,  its 
broad  white  bow  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  ground  color 
of  the  wings  as  it  flits  over  the  moist  forest  road.  It  is  very  active  and 
has  a  rather  short  and  rapid  flight.  "When  it  alights  on  a  tree,"  says 
Mr.  Lintner,  "  it  seldom  remains  stationary,  but  continues  walking  over 
the  leaves,  spreading  and  folding  its  wings."  Mr.  Jones  says  that  "  it 
appears  to  frequent  the  upper  branches  of  hard-wood  trees,  where  it 
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delights  to  rest  and  bask  in  the  noonday  sun " ;  Gosse  mentions  seeing 
««  as  many  as  sixteen  of  this  species  crowded  together  on  an  old  log  by 
the  roadside,  so  close  together  as  to  be  almost  touching  in  every  part." 
Mr.  Emery  found  them  associating  with  the  marsh-loving  Euphydryas,  prob- 
ably the  result  of  their  partiality  for  moisture  ;  they  may  always  be  fount! 
in  companies  on  the  moist  ground  about  the  water  troughs  placed  by  the 
roadside  in  the  hilly  country,  and  they  start  almost  from  beneath  one's 
feet  in  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  damp  forest  road,  where,  if  one  but  wait 
patiently,  the  startled  beauties  will  reassemble  and  the  choicest  may  be 
readily  captured. 

44  When  alarmed,"  says  Edwards,  44  it  darts  swiftly  away  and  courses 
up  and  down  the  path,  or  flies  into  the  trees,  but  will  soon  return.  .  .  . 
It  flics  at  some  distance  from  the  forest  also,  and  visits  orchards  for  the 
rotten  applet,  and  farm  houses  for  the  chance  of  what  it  may  find  to  it* 
liking."  It  is  very  fond  of  all  excrement  or  other  moisture.  Edwards 
tells  us  how  its  body  becomes  distended  when  fed  in  a  vivarium  on 
sweetened  fluids,  and  Jack  relates  how  it  will  feed  on  the  sweets  exuded 
from  the  caruncles  of  plant  lice.  DT'rban  found  it  44  very  restless  and 
active  when  on  the  ground,  constantly  opening  and  shutting  its  wings, 
unrolling  its  tongue,  and  running  to  and  fro  very  rapidly,  and  even  when 
feeding  is  not  easily  surprised.  It  flies  freely  in  cloudy  weather  and  quite 
late  in  the  afternoon."  Although,  as  Jones  says,  it  sometimes  mounts  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  it  usually  flies  only  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  along  the  road,  sailing  on  its  broad  wings  rather  than  flying, 
or  if  not  sailing,  moving  slowly  with  a  rapid  but  very  short  flutter.  It  is 
very  social  in  its  nature,  as  the  statements  given  above  of  its  abundance 
show.  Alighted  together  they  are  nearly  always  still  very  active,  chang- 
ing their  ]>osition  constantly  and  crowding  against  one  another,  so  that 
their  wings  are  soon  abraded. 

When  fairly  at  rest  in  such  a  position,  the  wings  are  closed  back  to 
back,  the  fore  wings  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  two  of  the  smaller  sub- 
apical  white  spots  visible  beyond  the  margin  of  the  hind  wing ;  the  body 
is  raised  at  an  angle  of  4")*->  with  the  ground ;  the  antennae  are  straight 
except  for  a  basal  arch  when  seen  from  the  side,  parallel  to  the  body,  and 
divaricate  at  an  angle  of  !M>°. 

Dimorphism.  This  species  is  looked  ujmjii  by  Edwards  as  dimorphic, 
the  alternative  form  being  known  as  proscrpinn.  My  reasons  for  thinking 
otherwise;  have  been  given  separately  under  the  head  of  the  latter  form, 
when-  I  regard  it  as  a  hybrid  between  B.  ursula  and  B.  art  hem  is. 

Mimicry.  The  only  evidence  of  mimicry  in  this  species  is  in  the  early 
stages.  In  common  with  the  other  species,  both  larva  and  pupa  resemble 
the  dropping  of  birds.  I  have  already  related  that  an  unknown  noto- 
dontian  feeds  upon  black  birch  in  the  same  manner  and  stations  as 
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art  hem  is.  Whether  it  avails  cither  of  them  as  a  copy  of  the  other  can 
hardly  be  told :  certainly  we  have  no  evidence  of  it ;  but  the  hibernaculum 
has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  bursting  buds  and  curving  terminal 
shoot  -  of  the  birch  in  spring  (81:5),  which  may  not  unlikely  prove  pro- 
tective at  the  season  when  if  ever  certain  kinds  of  hymenopterous  parasites 
would  attack  it ;  the  color,  too,  of  the  soft  down  of  the  buds  and  the 
enveloping  silk  and  dried  shell  of  the  hibcrnacula  is  as  similar  as  are 
their  forms. 

Enemies.  No  parasite  has  ever  been  obtained  from  this  species,  but 
I  have  observed  an  evil-looking  Ichneumon  wandering  about  the  bursting 
leaves  of  the  black  birch,  apparently  hunting  like  myself  for  the  caterpil- 
lar. And  I  have  also  seen  some  signs  of  violence  to  the  hibcrnacula.  In  one 
instance  in  particular,  a  caterpillar  which  constructed  its  winter  abode  on  a 
Little  birch  growing  under  a  wire  enclosure  in  my  garden,  and  had  lived 
there  for  ten  days  where  no  bird  could  reach  it,  was  found  about  Septem- 
ber 10  to  have  disappeared  and  its  hibernaculum  ripped  open  —  probably 
by  some  wasp  which  coveted  it. 

Desiderata-  The  principal  unsettled  points  of  interest  in  this  butterfly 
are  its  precise  relations  to  the  form  proscrpina  and  its  history  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer ;  field  observations  on  the  abundance  and  exact  condi- 
tion, sex,  and,  if  female,  the  development  of  the  eggs  within  the  body,  of 
all  August  and  September  specimens  are  needed ;  besides  this,  further 
investigation  should  be  directed  to  the  age  of  the  female  at  first  oviposi- 
tion,  and  how  long  she  continues  laying  eggs ;  whether  baaswood,  thorn, 
ehadbush,  honeysuckle  and  elm  are  food  plants  of  the  larva  by  choice  or 
by  necessity ;  what  parasites  there  are ;  what  advantage  there  may  be  to 
the  notodontian  that  feeds  on  the  birch  in  so  similar  a  manner ;  and  what 
the  western  and  northern  limits  of  the  distribution  of  our  species  may  be. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIOSS.-BASILARCIIIA  ARTHEMIS. 

Egg.  Chrysalis. 
PI,  &4,  fig.  15.    Colored.  PI.  83,  fix-  !*•   Side  view,  colored. 

67:5.  Micropyle.  23.   Dorsal  view,  outline. 

Caterpillar.  Imago. 

PI.  74,  fig.  36.   Side  view,  colored.  Fl.  2,  fig.  5.   Male,  both  surface*. 

78:21-23.  Front  view  of  head,  stages  MH<  83:9.   Male  abdominal  appendage*. 

24.        Front  view  of  head,  fifth  stage.  88:9.  Xcuration. 

81 : 5.     Hibernaculum,  and  spring  bud  General. 

of  birch.  PI.  19,  fig.  5.  Distribution  iu  North  America. 
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TRIBE  VANESSIDI. 

ANGLE  WINGS. 

Vanessidi  Stepb.;  Vaneggidae  Dup.;  Vane#-     Papl Hones  angulatl  Wlen.  Ver*. 
Bide*  Kirb. ;  Vanessoideg  Koch.  Praefecti  Ilerbat. 

Ktnongat  these  leaven  ghe  wade  a  Butterriie, 
With  excellent  device  and  wundroua  alight, 
Fluttring  among  the  olive*  wantonly. 
That  acein'd  to  live,  so  like  It  was  in  gight  t 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  hl»  wing*  doth  lie, 
The  silken  downc  with  which  hig  hack  U  dlght, 
His  broad  outstretched  homes,  hi*  havrle  thiea, 
His  glorious  colours,  and  hla  gliatering  olos. 

BfiiiiM  * — Nttttynitmot, 

Imago.  Head :  club  of  antennae  rather  long,  but  pretty  distinctly  marked,  cylin- 
drical or  a  little  depressed,  with  three  Inferior  carlnatlons.  Palpi  stout  with  a  coarse, 
heavy  mass  of  scales  and  hairs,  the  terminal  Joint  comparatively  long,  usually  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  middle  Joint. 

Thorax  i  first  and  second  superior  subcostal  nervules  of  the  fore  wing  arising  before 
the  tip  of  the  cell ;  the  third  and  fourth  beyond ;  cell  open  or  closed .  the  median  netware 
connected  beyoud  its.  second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  fell,  when  the  cell 
is  not  open.  Precostal  nervure  of  hind  wings  originating  beyond  the  divarication  of 
the  subcostal  from  the  costal.  Cell  open  or  closed.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  destitute  of 
spines  above,  but  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibiae  with  a  single 
row  of  them;  two  rows  of  spines  on  the  under  surface  of  the  terminal  tarsal  Joint 
(excepting  Vanessa),  the  inner  rows  being  absent  ;  fore  tarsi  of  the  female  consisting  of 
live  Joints,  provided  only  with  spurs,  the  last  Joint  with  a  pair  like  the  others. 

Abdomen  of  male  with  all  the  appendages  closely  concealed  by  the  terminal 
segment;  In  proportion  to  the  body  they  are  unusually  small,  so  that  It  Is  often  dim- 
cult  to  distinguish  the  sexes  by  them  without  considerable  denudation,  especially  as 
the  abdomen  of  the  male  Is  often  as  plump  as  that  of  the  female.  Upper  organ  very 
small,  bearing  a  single,  usually  rather  inconspicuous,  central  hook  and  inferior  amis, 
which  meet  below  the  anus  and  arc  often  considerably  developed.  Clasps  proportion- 
ally very  large,  generally  much  broader  than  long,  the  upper  process  either  basal,  long, 
slender,  and  curving  so  as  to  appear  at  first  glance  like  the  upper  hook  or  as  an  appen- 
dage to  It ;  or  wholly  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  unusual  development  of  the  inferior 
arms  of  the  upper  organ ;  Interior  tlnger  similar  to  that  of  Nyrophalldl.  but  seldom  sur- 
passing the  upper  edge. 

Egg.  Compact,  taller  than  broad,  with  comparatively  few,  very  prominent,  sharp, 
longitudinal  ridges,  highest  on  the  summit. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Papillae  of  body  Inconspicuous.  equal,  arranged  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments,  the  hairs  exceedingly  Ions, 
slender,  tapering  and  finely  pointed. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  much  smaller  than  the  middle  of  the  body,  usually 
tumid  on  either  side  above,  sometimes  crowned  by  a  compound  spine.  Body  tapering 
forward  considerably  on  the  thoracic  segment* ;  segments  divided  into  four  transverse 
sections,  of  which  the  anterior  Is  as  large  as  the  other  three  together,  the  hindmost 
sometimes  obscure ;  armed  with  spines  which  arc  compact,  thorn-like,  tapering,  with 
diverging  needles  mounted  on  splnules,  directed  angularly  upward;  they  are  distrib- 
uted regularly  over  the  body,  a  dorsal  row  on  the  abdominal  segments  and  two  other 
rows  on  either  side  above  the  spiracles,  extending  over  the  whole  body  .  on  the  first 
thoracic  segment  only  a  transverse  series  of  papilllform  tubercles. 

Chryealia.  Head  projecting  beyond  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Superior  border 
of  the  wings  with  a  secondary  tubercle  about  as  prominent  as  the  basal  one.  situated 
directly  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mesothorax ;  dorsum  of  mew  thorax  carinate 
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and  elevated  to  a  very  prominent  compressed  tubercle  behind  the  middle.  Dorsum 
of  abdomen  not  carlnate.  but  with  a  dorsal  row  of  very  large,  sharp,  conical  tulttrcles. 
those  of  the  fourth  segment  usually  the  largest;  cremaster  long,  rather  slender 
tapering. 

The  butterflies  composing  this  group  are  commonly  of  the  medium,  or  a 
little  above  the  medium  size ;  and  arc  among  the  showiest  and  best  known 
insects  in  the  temperate  zone,  or  the  regions  where  entomology  has  been 
most  cultivated.  The  wings  are  decidedly  angular  and  excised,  with  a  con- 
siderable costal  curve  in  the  fore  wings  ;  they  van-  considerably  in  design 
and  color,  but  are  generally  very  dark  with  fulvous  markings,  or  the 
reverse,  upon  the  upj>er  side ;  the  under  surface,  especially  of  the  hind 
wings,  is  generally  marbled  with  shades  of  brown,  or  irrorate  with  trans- 
verse threads  of  alternating  darker  and  paler  colors ;  sometimes  they  are 
ornamented  with  ocellated  spots  which  often  assume  the  brilliant  shades  of 
jwaeock's  plumes;  often  there  is  a  very  small,  central,  silvery  mark  on  the 
hind  wing. 

The  insects  are  found  almost  equally  in  both  hemispheres,  and,  relatively 
8|>caking,  find  their  maximum  of  development  in  the  temperate  zones, 
although  some  of  the  genera  are  richly  endowed  in  the  hotter  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  They  are  of  an  audacious  nature,  with  a  bold,  vigorous 
and  capricious  flight. 

The  eggs  are  rather  tall,  ovate,  broader  below  than  above,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  limited  number  of  very  prominent  longitudinal  ribs,  most 
elevated  alwve  ;  they  are  laid  either  singly  or  in  masses,  and  the  caterpillars 
are  accordingly  solitary  or  gregarious;  if  gregarious,  retaining  this  habit 
throughout  the  larval  existence,  or,  again,  changing  when  half  grown  ; 
while  associated,  they  spin  for  themselves  a  common  web,  and  even  the 
solitary  Bpecies  often  weave  nests,  though  more  of  leaves  than  web.  The 
caterpillars  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  invariably  cylindrical 
body,  covered  with  a  regular  series  of  spinous  thorns  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  length,  beset  with  bristles,  even  the  head  being  oftimes  crowned  by 
a  similar  pair ;  the  row  s  of  spines  on  the  thoracic  ami  alnlominal  segments 
are  not  continuous.  The  pupae  are  strongly  angulated  and  tubereulated, 
more  so  than  those  of  any  other  butterfly ;  *  and  from  the  golden  or  opa- 
line s|>ots  that  frequently  ornament  the  conical  tubercles,  and  sometimes, 
es|>eeially  in  parasitized  specimens,  the  whole  body,  have  won  for  this  con- 
dition of  all  butterflies  the  fanciful  name  of  ehrysalid*. 

These  insects  are  usually  at  least  double-brooded  and  ordinarily  hibcr- 
nate  in  the  imago  state  ( in  woodpiles  and  old  buildings,  under  stones  and 
beneath  the  limbs  of  trees),  although  in  some  species  the  chrysalis  also  sur- 
vives the  winter.  The  butterflies  that  hibernate  do  not  mate  until  spring, 
to  judge  from  numerous  observations  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 


•  Xn  unknown  Cuban  specie*  in  the  Cambridge  inUM  inn  has  a  forked  -pine  on  the  back. 
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Six  of  the  few  fossil  butterflies  known  belong  to  this  tribe,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number;  of  these  five  were  found  at  Florissant,  Col., 
and  belong  to  as  many  extinct  genera,  distantly  related  to  Junonia ;  the 
remaining  8]>eeics  comes  from  Croatia  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Eugonia, 
and  is  indeed  very  closely  related  to  our  species. 

Table  of  genera  of  VaneMldi,  batetl  on  the  egg. 

Eggs  deposited  side  by  side  In  layers. 

Egg  higher  than  broad,  with  eight  or  less  vertical  ribs,  and  laid  around  a  twig. 

Rib*  decidedly  higher  on  summit  than  on  sides  Eugonia 

Kibt  only  a  very  little  higher  on  summit  than  on  side*  Euvanes&n. 

Egg  of  equal  height  and  breadth,  with  at  least  nine  vertical  ribs,  and  laid  on  the  surface  of 

a  leaf  Aglals. 

Eggs  deposited  singly  or  in  chains  one  above  another. 

Free  space  at  summit  of  egg  half  the  diameter  of  base  Junonia. 


Egg,  lucludlng  vertical  ribs,  distinctly  narrower  at  middle  of  upper  third  than  at 
broadest,  the  whole  upper  half  gradually  narrowing,  the  Iwdy  of  the  egg  much  le»s 

shouldered  above  than  in  Vanessa  Polygonla. 

Egg,  including  vertical  ribs,  hardly  narrower  at  middle  of  upper  Uilrd  than  at  broad- 
est, the  body  of  the  egg  distinctly  though  roundly 'shouldered  above  Vanessa. 

Table  of  genera,  bated  on  the  caterpillar  at  birt/i. 

A  pair  of  bristles  beneath  the  abdominal  spiracles  

A  single  bristle  beneath  the  abdominal  spiracles. 

Subdorsal  bristle*  of  abdominal  segments  barely  In  advance  of  Uie  middle,  of  the 
Infraatigmatal  bristles  of  abdominal  segments  directly  beneath  the  spiracles 


Infrnstigmstal  bristles  of  abdominal  segments  distinctly  In  advance  of  the  spiracles... 

Aglala. 

Subdorsal  al>domlnal  bristles  In  the  middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  tegmenta. .  .Vanessa. 
(Eugonia  and  Junonia  not  seen). 

Table  of  genera,  ba»etl  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Head  crowned  with  prominent  spines. 

Splnule*  of  body  spines  arranged  In  a  stellate  manner  

Spluules  of  body  spines  not  arranged  In  a  stellate  manner. 

Spines  of  thoracic  segments  bearing  no  splnulcs  on  basal  half 
Spines  of  thoracic  segments  furnished  with  splnulei 
Head  destitute  of  conspicuous  spines. 

Second  abdouilual  segment  without  a  niediodorsal  spine 
Second  abdominal  segment  with  a  medlodorsal  spine. 
No  medlodorsal  spine  on  first  abdominal  segment .... 

A  medlodorsal  spine  on  first  abdominal  segment  Vi 


TaMe  of  genera,  bated  on  the  chrytali*. 
Ocellar  tubercles  developed  as  pointed  | 


A  small  anterior  medlodorsal  tubercle  on  second  abdominal  i 

Mesothoraclc  tuliercle  large  and  very  prominent,  compressed-laminate,  at  least  at  Up. 

A  minute  but  distinct  suprastlgmatal  tubercle  on  eighth  abdominal  segment  

Polygonia. 

Suprastlgmatal  tubercle  on  eighth  abdominal  segment  scarcely  perceptible  or  obso- 
lete Eugonia. 

Mesothoraclc  tubercle  moderate,  almost  uniformly  tectate.tbe  apex  pyramidal.  Aglals. 

Ocellar  tubercles  blunt,  scarcely  produced. 

Alar  ridge  sharply  carinate,  the  dentation*  pointed.  Vanessa. 

 Jn 
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Table  of  genera,  )xu>rt  on  the  iuiayo. 

Fore  wing*  sharply  angulated  In  the  lowest  -ni  ital  interspace. 

Basal  three-tifths  of  bfml  wing*  more  or  less  Hpottcd  with  black  alwvc;  centre  of  hind 


wing*  with  a  white  or  silvery  comma  beneath. 

Inner  border  on  fore  wing*  roundly  excised  beyond  the  middle  Polygon!*. 

Inner  bonier  of  fore  wings  straight  Eugonla. 

Basal  three-fifths  of  hind  wing*  uniformly  dark;  no  silvery  spot  beneath. 

Wings  with  a  lighter  marginal  band  above;  hind  wings  with  numerous  straight,  spinous 

hairs  beneath  Euvanessa. 

Wings  with  a  lighter  submarglnal  band;  hind  wings  without  spinous  hairs  on  under 

surface  Aglals. 

Fore  wing*  produced,  but  rounded  in  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace. 


Ryes  pilose;  upper  surface  of  fore  wings  without  conspicuous  eye-like  spots. ..  .Vanessa. 
Eye*  naked;  upper  surface  of  all  the  wing*  with  conspicuous  eye-like  spots  ....Junonta. 

SECTION  I. 

Wings  of  imago  strongly  angulatcd;  hook  of  upper  organ  of  abdominal  appendages 
small  and  Inconspicuous ;  inferior  arms  not  greatly  developed ;  clasps  much  broader 
than  long,  the  upper  process  present.  Chrysalis  much  more  strongly  angulatcd  than 
in  the  succeeding  group,  the  tubercles  sharply  pointed. 

Oknkka  :  Polygonia,  Bugonia,  Euvanessa,  Aglals. 


POLYGONIA  HftfiNER. 

Polygonia Hnbn.,Ver*.  bek.  *c.hmett.,36(1816).  Orapta  Kirb.,  Faun.  bor.  amer.,  Iv:  292  (1837). 
Comma  Kenn.,  Conspectus,  8  (183*2).  Vanessa  (pars)  Auct. 

Type.— Pap.  c-nlbum  Linn. 

For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  wis  of  flight, 

That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  stie 

Up  to  the  ekiwdes,  and  thence  with  pineons  light 

To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crlxtall  akie, 

To  view  the  workmanship  of  heavens  bight: 

Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  file 

I'pon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  flude ; 

And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  wlnde. 

Spenskh.— Mu  lopotmon. 

Imago  (52 : 8).  Head  of  moderate  size,  pretty  densely  clothed  with  longer  and 
shorter  hairs.  Front  moderately  swollen,  slightly  fuller  beneath,  broader  than  high, 
a  very  little  broader  than  the  eyes;  upper  edge  projecting  in  the  middle  as  a  broad, 
rounded  triangle,  terminating  abruptly ;  lower  edge  broadly  rounded.  Vertex  moder- 
ately large,  somewhat  tumid,  rising,  throughout,  above  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  its 
anterior  edge  produced  between  the  antennae  by  a  considerable  and  swollen  protuber- 
ance which  falls  rather  suddenly,  its  posterior  edge  nearly  straight,  the  outer  posterior 
angles  well  roanded  off.  Eyes  not  large,  pretty  full,  pilose  with  pretty  long  hairs, 
longest  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  half.  In  front.  Antennae  Inserted  In  the  middle  of 
the  summit  In  deep,  spacious,  nearly  connected  pits,  their  Interior  bases  separated  by 
a  space  equal  to  nearly  twice  the  width  of  the  antennal  stalk,  their  exterior  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  eyes;  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  38-41 
joints,  the  last  ten  or  eleven  of  which  form  an  elongated  somewhat  ovate  club,  strongly 
compressed,  increasing  very  gradually  in  size,  the  last  three  joints  only  entering  into 
the  diminution  of  size,  the  tip  very  bluntly  conical ;  the  club  is  aboat  four  times  as 
broad  as  the  stalk  and  between  four  and  five  times  as  long  as  broad,  furnished  beneath 
with  a  slight,  longitudinal,  treble  carina,  passing  down  upon  the  stalk.  Palpi  pretty 
stout,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  eye,  a  little  compressed,  curved  slightly  for- 
ward, the  terminal  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  middle  joint,  the  whole  heavily 
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clothed  throughout  with  long  erect  scales,  particularly  long  upon  the  upper  surfaec  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  middle  Joint,  at  the  tip  of  which  they  overarch  and  are  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  terminal  joint;  middle  joint  furnished  above  and  below 
•with  a  few  very  long  and  delicate  lialrs,  the  whole  generally  directed  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

I'rothoracie  lobes  pretty  large,  tumid,  the  ends  well  rounded  and  of  nearly  uniform 
size,  broadly  rounded  above,  scarcely  four  times  as  broad  an  long  and  fully  as  long  as 
high.  1'atagia  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rather  small,  well  rounded  and  nearly 
circular  at  the  base,  scarcely  tumid,  the  posterior  lobe  slender,  tapering,  scarcely 
curved  and  rather  sharply  pointed,  the  outer  edge  straight. 

Fore  wings  (38:10)  considerably  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  bor- 
der pretty  regularly  and  somewhat  considerably  bowed,  the  middle  half  nearly  straight, 
slightly  excised  near  the  base,  outer  border  very  irregular,  the  portion  above  the 
middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  straight  or  slightly  concave,  directed  at  an 
angle  of  about  1 1 ■"> '  with  the  apical  portion  of  the  costal  margin,  the  angle  scarcely 
rounded;  from  this  point  it  suddenly  recedes  and  passes  in  a  strong,  more  or  less 
crenulatc  curve,  more  rapid  above  than  below,  to  just  below  the  tip  of  the  lowest 
median  nervule.  where  a  second  tooth  is  formed,  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  upper 
and  sometimes  very  slight:  inner  margi"  greatly  sinuate,  the  basal  half  being  regu- 
larly and  little  convex,  the  apical  half  regularly  and  considerably  coueavc.  the  outer 
angle  rather  broadly  rounded  off.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule  emitted  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell ;  the  second 
at  about  midway  between  the  origin  of  the  first  and  the  tip  of  the  eell ;  the  third  as 
far  from  the  first  as  the  fourth  from  the  tip  of  the  cell;  the  fourth  at  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  third  to  the  tip  of  the  wing;  the 
second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arises  one-fourth  way  down  the  cell;  the  latter 
nearly  half  as  long  a*  the  wing  and  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  The  middle 
of  the  basal  curve  of  the  last  median  nervule  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  a  little  swollen  at  the  base,  beyond  slightly  and 
broadly  sinuous ;  the  outer  border  more  or  less  regularly  crenulatc  or  roundly  produced 
at  the  nervule  tips,  more  considerably  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal  and  especially 
of  the  upper  median  nervule.  iu  the  last  case  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  a 
roundly  tipped  tail ;  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  between  the  two  larger  prominences 
having  a  broad  and  slight  concavity,  the  lower  half  having  a  general  straight,  some- 
times slightly  concave  course,  at  a  general  angle  of  about  1:15°  with  the  upper  portion; 
upper  extremity  of  outer  border  a  little  excised;  lower  extremity  slightly  produced 
anil  rounded,  the  general  direction  of  the  apical  part  of  the  Inner  border  being  at  a 
right  angle  or  a  little  less  with  the  outer  border;  Inner  border  suddenly  and  con- 
siderably produced  at  the  bane,  beyond  straight  more  than  half  way  to  the  tip. 
when  It  suddenly  recedes  and  proceeds  parallel  to  its  first  course.  Prccostal  nervure 
bent  outward,  originating  somewhat  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal  aud  subcostal 
uervures.    Cell  closed  by  a  very  feeble  vein. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  clothed  on  cither  side  with  a  spreading  brush  of  hairs, 
much  more  thick  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  tibia  fully  half  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibia;  tarsi  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibia,  especially  in  tho  female;  consisting  cither  of  a 
single  uniform  joint  with  the  faintest  possible  mark  of  division  into  sections  (g);  or 
of  five  joints,  the  last  four  about  equal,  the  first  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  others 
together  ($?).  all  armed  beneath  at  the  tip  with  a  pair  of  very  delicate  aud  minute 
spines,  the  outer  joints  devoid  of  scales  between  them.  Middle  tibiae  slightly  longer 
than  the  hinder,  furnished  on  cither  side  beneath  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
inner  side  with  a  row  of  rather  Infrequent,  long  and  slender,  slightly  spreading  spines, 
the  terminal  ones  of  the  inferior  rows  produced  to  scarcely  longer  delicate  spurs. 
Tarsi  with  the  first  joint  equal  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  taken  together,  which 
decrease  Iu  length  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  second  less  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
fourth,  and  scarcely  so  long  as  the  fifth ;  joints  furnished  beneath  with  four,  the  last 
with  two  rows  of  rather  short  and  moderately  slender  spines,  the  terminal  ones  of  each 
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Joint  ^lightly  longer  than  the  other*.  Claws  very  small  ami  delicate,  tapering  to  a 
delicate  point,  not  strongly  curved ;  paronychia  hi  fid,  one  blade  needle  like,  scarcely 
curved,  fully  as  long  as  the  claw,  very  delicate  and  tapering;  the  other  not  half  so 
long,  coarser  bnt  tapering  and  curving  toward  the  other;  pulvillns  wanting. 

Abdomen  compressed,  fusiform,  compact,  the  upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages 
very  inconspicuous;  hook  small.shnple.no  longer  than  the  body,  tapering  and  but 
little  arched.  Clasps  small,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  subi|uadrate.  the  upper 
outer  angle  more  or  loss  produced  as  an  Incurving  lobe,  the  basal  process  of  the  upper 
edge  long  and  slender,  depressed,  tapering,  bent  over  so  that  those  of  the  opposite 
sides  often  cross  and  at  the  same  time  are  directed  backward  so  as  to  simulate  the 
hook  of  the  upper  organ;  interior  linger  long  and  slender,  directed  upward  travers- 
ing the  middle  of  the  clasp,  smooth,  hngsrlng  the  clasp  and  seldom  surpassing  It. 

Egg.  of  much  the  general  shape  of  that  of  F.uvanessa;  taller  than  broad,  broadest 
near  the  base,  tapering  upward  with  a  slightly  swelling  curve,  the  summit  broad  and 
nearly  flat ;  furnished  with  a  few  regular,  straight,  equidistant,  compressed,  prominent, 
longitudinal  ribs,  which  Increase  In  height  as  they  approach  the  summit,  being  most 
elevated  as  they  cross  Its  border;  they  extend  a  little  way  over  the  summit,  terminat- 
ing rather  abruptly;  surface  between  the  ribs  smooth,  broken  up  into  cells  by  delicate 
cross  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  not  splncd,  with  a  few  long  curving  hairs. 
Body  uniform,  the  first  thoracic  segment  with  a  transverse  corneous  plate,  the  others 
with  transverse  ridges  on  the  anterior  portion,  on  which  are  seated  minute  warts,  each 
giving  rise  to  a  long  hair;  these  warts  are  arranged  on  either  side  in  a  subdorsal  row 
(becoming  laterodorsal  on  the  thoracic  segments'!  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
middle,  a  snpralateral  row  placed  posteriorly,  a  Interostigmatal  row  beneath  the  sub- 
dorsal, and  a  sligmatal  row  posteriorly,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row ;  and  also  a  pair 
of  infrastigmatal  bristles  just  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  each  segment. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  rather  small,  sulH|uadrate  on  a  front  view,  the  sUb"* 
scarcely  tumid,  the  summit  slightly  depressed  In  the  middle,  a  little  full  in  the  ocellar 
region,  scarcely  deeper  below  than  nbove,  rather  broader  than  high;  the  triangle 
half  as  high  again  as  broad,  reaching  more  than  half  way  toward  the  summit;  head  a 
little  swollen  at  the  upper  outer  portion  of  each  hemisphere  and  produced,  bearing  a 
stout  long  spine,  directed  upward,  a  little  outward  and  slightly  forward,  encircled  in 
the  middle  by  a  stellate  arrangement  of  five  spreading,  upturned,  elongated,  stout, 
•onooth.  tapering  splnules,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip  like  the  main  spine,  and  unlike  It, 
bearing  at  the  extremity  a  pretty  long  fine  hair.  The  head  is  also  beset  with  numerous 
elongated,  cyllndrlc  bnt  slightly  tapering,  smooth  tubercles,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip  and 
emitting  a  pretty  long  delicate  hair ;  those  near  the  hinder  edge  are  longer  than  the 
others,  and  a  similar  one  is  found  just  in  front  of  ami  a  little  within  the  summit  spine, 
and  a  still  larger  one  in  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere.  Antennae  having  the  basal 
Joint  not  very  large,  hemispherical,  second  anil  third  cylindrical,  of  espial  diameter, 
the  second  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  emit- 
ting a  delicate  hair  several  times  longer  than  itself  and  bearing  on  the  inner  side  a 
minute  fourth  joint  scarcely  visible.  Ocelli  six  in  number,  five  arranged  in  a  broad 
curve  whose  convexity  is  forward,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  counting  from  above 
closely  crowded,  with  scarcely  any  space  between  them ;  the  first  is  separated  from 
the  second  by  Its  own  diameter  and  the  fifth  from  the  fourth  by  nearly  twice  as 
mnch;  the  sixth  is  nearly  In,  but  a  little  In  advance  of,  the  centre  of  the  circle  upon  the 
circumference  of  which  the  others  are  seated ;  the  first  and  sixth  arc  Inconspicuous, 
slightly  elevated;  the  others  are  very  prominent,  higher  than  their  own  diameter,  the 
summits  hemispherical,  the  sides  straight;  the  diameter  of  all  is  about  equal.  Lahrom 
small,  deeply  and  abruptly  cleft  in  the  middle  so  as  almost  to  appear  to  be  made  of 
two  halves,  which  are  longer  than  broad  and  have  their  outer  sides  well  rounded. 
Mandibles  very  small,  as  broad  as  long,  the  edge  square  and  smooth.  Maxillary  palpi 
four-Jointed,  the  first  and  second  joints  of  e<jual  diameter,  the  first  very  short,  the 
wcond  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  not  half  its  diameter  but  nearly  half  as  long 
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again  as  broad,  tapering  very  slightly,  the  tip  rounded;  fourth  minute  but  not  incon- 
spicuous.   Spinnerets  slender,  delicate,  finely  pointed. 

Body  cylindrical,  the  thrst  thoracic  joint  small,  the  segment*  more  than  usually  mo- 
nilifonn.  the  first  thoracic  segment  furnished  in  the  middle  with  a  transverse  row  of 
six  elongated,  smooth  and  slender  tubercles  situated  on  the  dorsal  regiou  and  each 
giving  rise  to  a  long  hair;  and  below  the  spiracles  witli  two  similar  oues  oil  either  side; 
the  other  segments  are  furnished  with  compound  spines,  each  seated  on  a  broad,  low, 
mammiform,  fleshy  elevation  and  consisting  of  a  long  and  slender,  tapering,  often  not 
quite  straight  spine,  squarely  docked  at  the  slender  tip,  and  hearing  as  a  continuation 
a  not  very  long,  tapering,  spinous  bristle,  whose  base  is  nearly  or  «|uite  as  large  as  the 
tip  of  the  spine.  The  latter  is  further  provided  near  the  middle  with  live  spreading 
straight  spinules,  arranged  in  a  stellate  manner  but  not  originating  at  exactly  equal 
heights,  elevated  so  as  to  form  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  part  of  the  spine 
anil  In  all  Its  general  features  resembling  it.  Helow  this  coronet  the  spine  often  bears 
a  number  of  usually  smaller  similar  spinules  also  emitting  hairs  and  irregularly  dis- 
posed ;  below  the  coronet  the  main  spine  generally  tapers  more  rapidly  and  is  more 
Irregular  than  above  it.  These  spines  are  erect,  perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  are 
arranged  in  the  following  series,  one  upon  a  segment  in  each  row  :  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  ilrst  to  eighth  abdominal  segments  a  dorsal  row;  from  the  second 
thoracic  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments  Inclusive  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  cen- 
trally or  slightly  in  advance  of  the  centre;  from  the  second  thoracic  to  the  ninth  abdom- 
inal segments  inclusive  a  laterostigmatal  series,  the  last  segment  bearing  two,  one 
anteriorly  and  the  other  posteriorly,  while  those  of  the  other  segments  are  situated  as 
In  the  laterodorsal  series;  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments  an  iufrantig- 
matal  series  of  smaller  spines  placed  centrally.  At  the  base  of  the  legs  and  prolegs 
and  in  similar  situation  on  the  segments  between  them  are  one  or  two  elongated, 
smooth,  slender  tubercles  like  those  of  the  first  thoracic  segment.  Spiracles  rather 
small,  obovate.  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Legs  moderately  long,  slender,  Uper- 
lng, compre-ised ;  the  claw  small,  slender,  compressed,  but  little  curved,  strongly 
heeled  at  the  base  beneath.  Prolegs  very  long,  pretty  large,  tapering  pretty  regularly 
and  considerably,  the  hooklets  very  slender,  pretty  long,  scarcely  tapering,  strongly 
curved,  closely  crowded,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  number,  arranged  In  a  double 
row  around  tw  o-thirds  of  a  compressed  circle,  opening  outwards. 

The  thoracic  spines  of  the  laterodorsal  and  laterostigmatal  scries  are  placed 
slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding  spines  of  the  abdomen,  but  I  have  not  thought 
the  difference  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  as  separate  rows. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above  the  head  and  pro  thorax  scarcely  taper;  occllar 
prominences  directed  straight  forward,  prominent,  conical  or  nearly  so,  tapering  cither 
in  the  apical  half  or  throughout,  the  space  between  them  squarely  docked ;  on  a  side 
view  they  are  straight  and  horizontal  or  nearly  so  on  the  inferior  border,  cither  con- 
tinuous with  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  and  minutely  protuberant  at  their  base,  or 
directed  slightly  upward  from  their  base:  upper  border  straight  and  continuous  with 
the  line  of  the  dorsum  to  the  front  part  of  the  mesonotum,  being  at  an  angle  of  from 
40°  to  50"  with  the  Inferior  surface;  a  slight  ridge  runs  from  both  of  them  toward 
(he  centre  of  the  mesonotum  but  disappears  on  the  anterior  portion  of  that  segment. 
The  mesonotum  is  high,  well  arched  and  bears  upon  its  middle  third  an  exceedingly 
high,  compressed,  laminate,  median  projection,  most  elevated  posteriorly,  where  it  b. 
sometimes  pointed,  behind  nearly  perpendicular,  In  front  well  rounded  or  arched  or 
almost  hunched ;  the  form  of  this  mesonoUl  tubercle  differs  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  Is  quite  constant  in  the  same  species;  the  frout,  iucluding  all  the  ap- 
pendages, forming  an  almost  exactly  straight  line  from  the  base  of  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  wings,  a  little  protuberant  just  before  the  tip  of  the  latter;  the  middle 
•of  the  mesonotum  is  also  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small,  blunt,  conical,  slightly  ap- 
presscd,  supralatcral  warts,  uearly  connected  with  the  basal  wing  tubercle  by  a  slight 
ridge;  basal  wings  tubercle  pyramidal,  triquetral,  half  as  lUgh  as  broad,  polutcd,  one 
angle  running  backward,  one  downward  and  one  upward,  the  latter  contluned  o>  a 
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ridge  nearly  meeting  that  of  the  supralateral  tubercle  above  It  ami  at  it*  upper  extrem- 
ity slightly  elevated;  supernumerary  wing  tubercle  pretty  strongly  compressed  with 
a  rather  sharp  ridge,  Its  highest  point  bluntly  rounded  and  rather  more  prominent  than 
tin;  basal  tubercle,  falling  oft*  rapidly  behind.  Wings  also  considerably  protuberant 
near  the  posterior  border  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  and  elevated  into  a  blunt 
conical  tubercle.  Metanotum  with  a  pair  of  small,  conical,  snpralateral,  central  warts ; 
joints  of  the  legs  and  antennae  thickened  a  little  centrally  at  the  Incisure.  Abdomen 
separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  very  deep  Incision ;  Its  dorsum  very  much  arched  longi- 
tudinally, provided  with  a  dorsal  series  of  low,  small,  conical  warts  on  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  second  to  eighth  segments;  a  series  of  more  or  less  elevated,  conical, 
usually  pointed,  slightly  forward  and  outward  directed,  laterodorsal  tubercles  on  the 
centre  of  the  second  to  seventh  segments,  largest  on  the  fourth ;  the  eighth  also  some- 
time* with  a  scarcely  elevated  rounded  wart  at  the  same  point,  ami  the  tlrst  segment 
with  a  slight  conical  wart  similarly  placed  but  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  segment: 
a  scries  of  small,  bluntly  rounded,  suprastigmatal  warts,  placed  a  little  In  advance  of 
the  middle  of  the  second  to  seventh  segments.  Preanal  button  formed  of  a  pair  of  stout, 
round,  but  well  raised,  coarsely  punctured,  longitudinal,  subdorsal  ridges,  slightly 
curved,  almost  equally  approximate  at  either  end,  each  terminating  In  a  blunt  short  tuber- 
cle. Cremoster  viewed  from  above  very  long  and  slender,  tapering  a  little,  twice  as 
long  as  its  medium  breadth,  rather  broadly  and  deeply  channeled  as  far  as  the  terminal 
ridge;  viewed  laterally  it  is  equal,  a  little  enlarged  at  the  very  tip, slightly  curved;  the 
apical  field  of  hooklets  nearly  circular,  a  little  produced  at  the  anterior  outer  surface. 
Anal  hooklets  not  very  long,  moderately  slender,  the  liasal  half  straight  and  equal,  the 
apical  half  enlarging  somewhat  but  not  greatly,  curved  Into  something  like  a  semicircle, 
the  aj>ex  l>ont  a  little  more  and  directed  toward  the  base,  the  tip  bluntly  pointed. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  north  tem- 
perate zone,  but  their  metro|>olis  is  unquestionably  North  America.* 
Only  three  species  distinct  from  American  forms  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Old  World  and  these  are  all  representatives  of  North  American  species  ; 
one  of  them  is  confined  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia ;  a  second 
occurs  further  south  in  China  ;  while  the  third  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
One  more  species,  which  has  been  identified  with  our  progne,  but  which 
will  more  likely  prove  to  be  its  representative  zephyrus  Edw.,  has  been 
found  in  the  extreme  north  cast  of  Siberia.  In  North  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  no  less  than  six  species  cast  of  the  llocky  Mountains, 
while  on  the  western  coast  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  itself,  where 
some  of  these  also  are  found,  several  other  reputed  species  occur,  and  per- 
haps others  await  recognition  ;  still  two  other  species  are  recorded  from 
Mexico.  Two  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  much  larger  than  the  others 
and  occupy  more  southern  stations,  one  in  China,  the  other  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  South.  The  American  species  occurring  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  arc  all,  with  possibly  one  exception,  found  within  the 
limits  of  New  England;  one  of  them,  the  largest,  has  the  most  extensive 
range  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  being  common  not  only  to  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union  but  also  to  the  Alleghanian  fauua  and  occur- 
ring occasionally  in  the  Canada  district ;  a  second  is  characteristic  of  the 

•  It  is  evidently  by  an  oversight  tlmt  Kirby  America  of  her  share  of  the  genus,  for  at  a 
(Journ.  Koyal  Pub),  hoc.,  v:  170.)  deprives     previous  page  he  speak*  of  one  of  our  species'. 
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Canadian  fauna,  but  extends  north  to  a  great  distance,  being  found  through 
the  whole  interior  of  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Another  probably 
has  nearly  as  extensive  a  range,  but  has  only  been  found  at  a  few  points 
within  it ;  two  others  belong  properly  to  the  Alleghanian  fauna,  though  one 
extends  further  north  and  not  so  far  south  as  the  other ;  a  sixth  is  a  Pacific 
coast  species  found  once  or  twice  near  our  northern  borders ;  nearly  all 
these  forms  meet  in  central  New  England,  and  but  one  other  genus  of 
butterflies  is  better  endowed  with  New  England  species. 

Among  our  native  Nymphalidaethe  butterflies  of  this  genus  may  be  known 
almost  at  a  glance  by  their  greatly  angulated  and  excised  wings.  They  arc 
mostly  of  moderate  size  and  above  are  all  tawny  colored,  heavily  s|>ottcd  and 
broadly  bordered,  especially  the  hind  wings,  with  blaek,  and  frequently 
edged  with  a  gray  bloom  ;  the  markings  on  the  upper  wings  consist  mainly 
of  two  bars  depending  from  the  costal  margin,  one  at  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the 
other  mid-way  between  it  and  the  apex,  and  of  a  series  of  five  or  six  spots 
arranged  in  a  line  bent  at  right  angles,  the  limbs  nearly  equal,  one  crossing 
the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  the  other  extending  across  the 
lower  interspaces  toward  the  tip ;  the  markings  on  the  hind  wing  are  eom- 
jMjsed  principally  of  irregularly  arranged  blotches  lying  rather  within  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  Beneath,  both  wings  arc  somewhat  similarly  mar- 
bled and  irrorate  with  dark  fuscous  on  a  more  or  less  ashy  brown  ground, 
the  basal  half  darker  and  limited  by  a  clearly  defined,  continuous,  but  very 
irregular  border  ;  there  are  one  or  more  rows  of  small  greenish  or  bluish 
spots,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  a  sinuate  and  bent  series  of 
black  dots,  often  enclosed  in  dark  clouds  which  sometimes  coalesce  and 
form  a  band  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  wings  is  often  suffused  by  a  more  or 
less  glaucous  bloom,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  silvery  mark  like  a  comma 
or  semicolon  in  the  centre  of  the  hind  wings  ;  these  have  also  a  short  tail  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upj>er  median  nervule.  The  characters  drawn  from 
the  legs  are  in  many  respects  erroneously  given  by  Doubleday. 

Most  of  the  species  are  double-brooded,  the  butterflies  appearing  in  July 
and  sometimes  in  September,  those  of  the  last  brood  hibernating;  the 
eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  chrysalis  state  lasts  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  although  in  the  autumn  brood  sometimes  prolonged  to  four.  The 
eggs  arc  laid  singly  (or  occasionally  in  chains,  one  above  the  other),  and 
the  caterpillars  are  solitary.  In  leaving  the  egg,  they  do  not  devour  it, 
but,  as  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Edwards  writes,  they  "scramble  through 
their  scuttles  in  hot  haste,  totally  regardless  as  to  who  may  take  posses- 
sion of  their  late  tenements,  leaving  whole  hamlets  to  prove  their  presence 
in  the  vicinity"  (Can.  ent.,  xiv  :  207).  They  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
Urticaceac  and  Grossulaceac,  and  usually  live  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  sometimes  partially  concealing  themselves  by  drawing  together 
with  silken  threads  the  outer  edges.    The  butterflies  have  a  quick,  ner- 
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vous,  irregular  flight,  so  that  (leoftroy  named  the  common  European 
species  Robert  h  Diabh ;  they  are  fond  of  the  juice*  of  fruit  ami  the  sap 
of  tree*,  and  are  usually  found  hy  the  roadside  or  on  sunny  *i>ots  in  the 
vicinity  of  wood*,  alighting  almost  invariably  on  horizontal  surfaces,  in 
somewhat  striking  distinction  from  Eugonia  and  Euvanessa,  which  are  fond 
of  pitching  erect  on  trunk*  of  tree*. 

The  fondncs*  of  the  hutterflies  for  the  vicinity  of  forest*  make*  it  prohahlc 
that  they  hibernate  in  the  wood*.  Mr.  Goos*ens  in  beating  small  tree* 
over  hi*  open  umbrella  in  the  cold  days  of  Noveml>cr,  near  Pari*,  twice 
brought  down  specimen*  of  the  European  P.  c-album,  which  fell  with 
closed  wings ;  apparently  they  must  have  chosen  the  under  side  of 
branches  for  hibernation,  a*  ha*  been  seen  in  the  case  of  other  Vancssidi. 

Most  of  our  New  England  specie*,  and  some  at  leaat  of  the  others,  arc 
dimorphic  to  a  greater  or  le*s  extent,  the  two  form*  generally  differing  in 
the  extent  or  depth  of  the  darker  markings  of  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
stronger  or  weaker  contrast*  between  the  colors  of  the  under  surface.  The 
dimorphic  specie*,  *o  far  a*  known,  are  double  brooded,  and  the  others  (at 
least  in  New  England,  i.  e.,  faunus  aud  gracilis)  single  brooded.  The 
dimorphism  is  to  a  large  extent — almost  exclusively — seasonal,  the  first 
brood  of  butterflies  being  the  darker,  the  autumn  brood  the  lighter.  The 
European  c-album  i*  double  brooded,  and  varie*  so  much  that  it  should  be 
deemed  polymorphic,  but  no  projier  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  to  each  other  ha*  ever  been  made.  Notwithstanding  which, 
European  entomologist*  of  repute  consider  several  of  our  species  (which 
have  been  shown  to  differ  unmistakably  in  structural  features),  to  be 
identical  with  their  own  polymorphic  form — a  position  which  is  utterly 
untenable.  Mr.  Edwards  has  discussed  this  point  very  fully  in  his  Butter- 
flies of  North  America.  Mr.  Mead  suggests  that  the  varieties  of  the 
European  c-album  are  "nascent  specie*,"  —  a  stage  which  the  American 
sjiecies,  a*  older  forms,  have  already  past. 

The  egg  is  nearly  spherical,  but  somewhat  barrel  shaped,  and  furnished 
with  ten  compressed,  longitudinal  ribs,  which,  on  the  upper  half,  greatly 
increase  in  height.  The  head  of  the  young  larva  is  smooth  and  the  body 
furnished  with  six  row*  of  minute  warts,  each  emitting  a  long  tapering 
hair.  In  the  mature  larva  the  head  is  crowned  by  a  pair  of  long,  stout, 
aculiferou*  spines  ;  and  the  body  Iwars  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  mammi- 
form elevations,  each  surmounted  by  a  spine  beset  with  whorls  of  delicate 
bristles.  The  chrysalids  arc  angular  and  ttlbercu luted,  the  occllar  promi- 
nence* more  or  less  conical  and  pointed,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax 
produced  like  a  very  strongly  compressed,  very  prominent,  subqundratc 
keel,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  Roman  nose. 
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EXCURSUS  IX.  — DIMORPHISM  AND  POLYMORPHISM. 

Who  loveit  not  the  gar  butterfly,  which  flit* 
Before  him  in  the  anient  noon  array'd 
In  crimson,  azure,  emerald,  and  gold; 
With  more  magnificence  upon  hl»  wing- 
Hi*  little  wing— man  ever  graced  the  rol>e 
(iorgeuu*  of  royaltv,  U  like  the  kiue 
That  wander*  mid  the  flowers  that  gem  the  mead, 
Uncoum-totiN  of  their  heautv. 

Carrinuton. 

Among  the  subject*  of  general  philosophical  interest  which  the  study 
of  animals  during  the  Darwinian  epoch  has  brought  to  notice,  few  have 
excited  more  attention  and  interest  than  the  existence  in  a  vast  number 
of  animals  of  two  or  more  distinct  forms  in  the  same  species.  That 
this  is  very  commonly  true  of  the  two  sexes  goes  without  saying ;  but 
besides  this  it  often  happens  that  one  sex  may  appear  under  two  distinct 
guises,  or  that  alternate  broods  of  the  same  animals  may  differ  so  much 
from  each  other  as  in  many  cases  to  deceive  the  most  acute  naturalist  into 
the  very  reasonable  belief  that  they  arc  distinct  species.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  among  the  butterflies,  and  we  have  in  our 
native  species  a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  illustration.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  show,  in  some  peculiarities  of  the  scales  of  the  male 
sex  and  their  arrangement  into  special  patches,  a  ready  distinction  from 
the  opposite  sex,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  such  characteristics  among 
birds  an  the  special  plumage  assumed  by  the  cock  in  his  comb,  wattles, 
arching  tail  and  spurs.  Hut  just  as  the  cock  frequently  differs  further  from 
the  hen  in  the  character  of  the  plumage  covering  the  whole  ImmIv  ,  so  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  butterflies  which  also  differ  from  the  opposite  sex 
in  the  general  color  or  pattern  of  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  the  wings. 
Curiously  enough,  when  we  consider  how  very  generally  the  under  surface 
of  the  hind  wing  is  variegated  in  butterflies,  we  rarely  And  in  this  place 
any  distinction  between  the  sexes.  It  is  largely  confined,  at  any  rate  with 
the  butterflies  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  the  massive  coloring  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  here,  whenever  one  of  the  sexes  departs  from  the  typical 
coloring  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  in  order  to  assume  a  livery 
distinct  from  its  mate,  it  is  almost  always  the  female,  at  least  among 
our  own  butterflies,  which  is  thus  distinguished.  We  have  indeed  but  a 
single  example,  that  of  (  yaniris  pseudargiolus,  in  which  the  opposite  is 
true. 

Hnt  besides  that  form  of  dimorphism  which  simply  intensifies  the  distinctions 
between  the  sexes,  we  have  in  some  eases  a  double  dimorphism,  so  to  speak, 
which  not  only  distinguishes  one  sex  from  the  other,  but  divides  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  sexes  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  more  nearly 
resembles  the  male,  while  the  other  may  depart  widely  from  it.  We 
find  several  such  instance*  among  the  Rhodoeeridi.     There  are  cases, 
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such  as  Eurymus,  familiar  to  every  outdoor  entomologist,  wherein  the 
female,  instead  of  being  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  male  with  some 
distinctions  in  the  marginal  bands,  is  of  so  very  pallid  a  hue  as  to  strike  the 
observer  at  once.  The  contrary  is  true  as  regards  the  female  of  Jasoniadea 
glaucus  and  the  male  of  Cvaniris  pseudargiolua,  in  which,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  a  dark  form  of  the  sex  with  nearly  uniform  brown  up|H*r  sur- 
face is  to  be  found. 

Hut  dimorphism  by  no  means  stops  hero,  for  we  have  in  some  of  our 
other  butterflies  quite  as  striking  or  even  more  striking  peculiarities.  Take 
for  instance  the  case  of  Polygonia  interrogationis.  Here  is  an  insect  where 
there  are  two  very  distinct  forms  in  each  sex,  and  in  each  of  which  the 
sexes  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  coloration  of  the  wings ;  they  differ 
in  the  brightness  and  variegation  of  the  lower  surface  of  both  wings,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  pair;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  four  sets  of  individuals,  which  may  be  separated  quite  as  readily  as 
most  closely  allied  butterflies,  and  more  so  than  a  great  many  acknowledged 
sj>ecies  of  the  best  studied  faunas.  Xor  is  this  by  any  means  the  whole 
statement  of  the  case ;  these  two  types,  bred  from  eggs  laid  by  the  same 
parent,  not  only  differ  in  the  markings  of  the  wings,  but  also  in  their  form 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  genitalia;  in  fact,  we  have  two  sets,  perma- 
nently distinct  from  each  other,  and  to  which  we  can  only  not  apply  the 
name  of  species,  because  we  know  them  to  have  the  same  parent.  Now 
butterflies  seek  their  own  kind  for  mating  and  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
establish  these  forms  as  good  species,  than  that  each  should  persistently 
seek  its  own  mate.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  help  surmising  that  they 
already  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  this  is  an  instance  of  an 
almost  formed  species,  beyond  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  without 
becoming  one.  Between  this  condition  and  that  of  some  other  sj)ccies,  in 
which  the  sexes  do  not  differ  and  there  is  very  little  variation,  there  is 
almost  every  grade  of  difference,  so  that  we  may  fairly  imagine  that  we 
know  one  means  by  which  species  arc  originated.  Here,  perhaps,  if  any- 
where among  butterflies,  we  ought  to  suspect  that  physiological  selection, 
the  province  of  which  is  so  well  insisted  upon  by  Romanes,  is  beginning  to 
play  its  part  in  the  formation  or  rather  the  differentiation  of  species  ;  since 
besides  the  colorational  marks  which  may  enable  the  sexes  to  choose  their 
mates  with  discrimination,  we  have  the  first  steps  toward  those  changes  in 
the  organs  ancillary  to  generation  which  everywhere  mark  absolutely  dis- 
tinct forms,  and  are  safeguards  against  admixture.  The  case  of  Iphiclides 
ajax  is  even  more  striking ;  nor  has  the  story  half  been  told  of  the  muta- 
tions and  polymorphism  of  Cyaniris  pscudargiolus  ;  but  since  a  new  ele- 
ment is  here  brought  to  view,  in  which  dimorphism  is  exhibited  by  alternate 
broods  of  the  same  insect,  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  the 
section  upon  that  subject. 
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Ta'de  of  xprcies  of  Polygonia,  bated  on  tl>c  egg. 

Egg  inorr  than  a  fourth  higher  than  broad  

Egg  h*s*  than  a  fourth  higher  than  lirua<l. 

Egg  of  equal  height  ami  breadth  , 

Egg  alHtut  one-fifth  higher  than  l>roa<I. 

Vertical  rib»  eleven  in  number  

Vertical  ribs  ten  or  lew*  in  number  

(GndHi  ami  satyrus  not  seen). 

TalAe  of  specie*,  bated  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Papillae  of  body  dark  but  not  black. 

Papillae  brownish  fuscous  

Papillae  dark  green  

raplllae  of  IkkIv  black. 

Body  varying  from  pale  straw  to  dark  green,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  segment*  livid. . . . 

Body  grass  green,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  segments  very  pale  green. 

(Gracilis  and  satyrus  not  wen). 

Table  ofxpecies,  bated  on  the  tnattne  caterpillar. 

Upper  surface  uniformly  variegated  throughout. 

Lateral  spinules  emitted  from  ImIow  the  middle  of  the  coronal  head-spines,  luterrogatlonls. 
Lateral  spinules  emitted  from  the  middle  of  the  coronal  spines. 

Coronal  spines  stout,  the  lateral  spinules  coarse  and  alniut  a*  long  as  the  central  spine 

beyond  the  circlet  comma. 

Coronal  spines  slender,  the  lateral  spinules  slender  but  not  so  long  as  the  central  spine 

licyond  the  circlet  progne 

Darsum  of  most  of  the  abdomiual  segment*  white,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sides. 

White  dorsal  patch  extending  over  all  the  alHlominal  and  »ome  of  the  thoracic  segments.. 


White  dorsal  patch  not  extending  in  advance  of  the  second  abdominal  segment...  faunus. 

(Gracilis  not  seen). 

Table  of  specie*,  bawd  on  the  chri/salin. 

Ocellar  prominences  conical  throughout;  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  segment 
strikingly  larger  than  the  others. 
Mesouotnl  tuWrcle  quadrate. 

Laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fifth  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  sultcqual  

Interrogation!*. 

Laterodorsal  tubercle*  of  fifth  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  decreasing  in  size  regu- 
larly and  considerably  satyrus. 

Mesonotal  tuberele  triangular  comma. 

Ocellar  prominences  equal  on  basal  half ;  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  segment 
not  very  much  larger  than  the  others. 

Notch  between  ocellnr  prominences  deeper  than  broad  faunus. 

Notch  between  ocellar  prominences  broader  than  deep  

(Gracilis  not  seen). 
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Table  of  species,  based  on  the  imago. 

Larger  specie*.   Under  surface  of  html  wing*  with  a  central  silvery  semicolon ;  basal  quarter 
of  costal  border  of  under  surface  of  fore  wing*  conspicuously  mottled  with  pale  yellow  and 

drown  Interrogatlonl*. 

Smaller  specie*.    1'itder  surface  of  hind  wings  with  a  central  silvery  comma  or  bent  bar; 
basal  quarter  of  costal  lwrder  of  fore  wings  beneath  transversely  streaked  with  brown  and 
pale,  not  strongly  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  part*. 
The  silvery  comma  expanded  at  the  euds. 

Variegated  with  wood-brown  on  the  outer  third  of  the  wings  beneath,  all  the  green 
confined  to  the  region  U-yond  the  cell  of  the  bind  wins* ;  median  portion  of  the  outer 
border  of  fore  wings  gently  erenulated. 

Ixiwer  median  basal  spot  on  upper  surfuce  of  fore  wings  small  or  obsolescent ; 
hind  wings  with  a  border  above  at  least  twice  as  wide  as  that  of  fore  wings.... 


Lower  mediau  l>asal  spot  on  upper  surface  of  fore  wings  large  and  distinct; 
hind  wing*  with  a  narrow  bonier  above  similar  to  but  fainter  than  that  of  the 

fore  wing*  natyrus. 

Variegated  with  green  on  the  outer  tldrd  of  the  wings  beneath;  median  |>ortion  of 

the  outer  bolder  of  the  fore  wings  conspicuously  erenulated  faunus. 

The  silvery  comma  tapering  or  equal  at  the  ends. 

Hind  wing*  beneath  whitish  hoary  just  beyond  the  middle,  In  vivid  contrast  to 

the  base;  upper  limb  of  the  comma  blunt  at  tip  gracilis. 

Hind  wing*  beneath  but  little  paler  beyond  the  middle  than  on  the  basal  half; 
upper  limb  of  the  comma  polled  at  the  tip  progne. 

GROUP  I  (interrogation)*;). 

Antennae  usually  with  41  joint*,  (satyrus  38) ;  subcostal  dentation  of  margin  of  hind 
wings  only  moderately  prominent.  Eggs  generally  laid  in  chains  of  three  or  four  on  the 
under  surface  of  leaves.  Markings  of  caterpillars  generally  formed  of  more  or  less 
slender  longitudinal  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  body  (satyrus  as  in  the  other  gronp) ; 
often  forming  rude  nests  In  later  life.  Chrysalis  with  regularly  conical  ocellar  tuber- 
cle*, and  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  segment  strikingly  larger  than 
the  others. 

Si-koks: 


POLYGrONIA  INTBRROO ATIONIS .  — The  violet  tip. 

[The  violet  tip  (Goose);  semicolon  butterfly  (Harris);  semicolon  vanes*  (Emmons).] 


fnpilio  inUtrrogationis  Fabr.,  Suppl.  ent. 
»y»t,  424  (1798). 

Cynthia  interrogationis  Fabr.,  Til.  mag. 
Ins.,  vi:  281  (1807). 

Vanessa  interrogation!*  Harr.,  Hltchc. 
Rep..  690  (1833);  Ins.  lid.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  2H8- 
300.  fig.  124  [P.  I.  fabrlcli  figured]  1862;- 
Saund.,  Can.  ent.,  1 :  76-77  (1889). 

Urapta  interrogationis  Doubl.-Hew.,  Gen. 
iliurn.  Lep.,  1:  197  (1848) ;—  More.,  Syn.  Lep. 
X.  Aiuer.,  53-54  (1862) ;— Edw.,  Can.  ent..  x : 
71-74  (1878);  xiv:  201-207  (1882);  —  French, 
Rep.  Ins.  III.,  vil:  151-152  (1878);  Butt  east. 
U.  8.,  182-185,  fig.  51  (1886);-Mlddl.,  Rep. 
iw.  III.,  x:  84  (1881) ;-Coq.,  ibid.  164(1881); 


Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  51-02  (1884)  ;-Mayn„  Butt. 
R.  K.,  11-12,  pi.  2,  figs.  12, 12a  [P.  I.  fal.rl.  il 
figured]  (1886). 

Vanessa  ( <}rapta)iHterrmjationis Moschl., 
Slett.  ent.  zelt,  xxxl :  116  (1870). 

Voltfyonia  interrogationis  Scudd.,  Bull. 
Buff.  Me.  nat.  sc.,  ii :  251  (1875). 

Vanessa  p.  interrfxjatloni*  God.,  Encycl. 
metb.,  Ix:  819(1819). 

Vanessa  txnirenm  Harr.,  Ent  core.,  280- 
281  (1869). 

Figured  bv  Glover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  1,  fig. 
11 ;  pi.  21.  tig.  1 ;  pi.  106,  fig.  2fi  <?),  ined. 
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POLYUONIA  INI  KHIUH.  M  IOSIS  I  WlltK  II. 

With  ooncolorous  wing*. 

Urapta  interrogationis  Qitn*c.  Xewm. 
Knt.,  138  (1840) ;— Llntn.. Trail..  Aincr.  cnt. 
aoe.,il:  313419  (1MB);  lit:  197-201  (1870). 

Xymphali*  interrogation!*  Kirl...  Svn.cat. 
Lcp-.  648(1871). 

Urapta  interrogation)'*  rar.fabricii  Edw-, 
Butt.  N.  A.,  i,  Grapta  4(1*71). 

Poiggonia  interrogation!*  Seudd.,  Sym. 
rev.Amcr.  butt.,  10  (1872). 

Vanessa  p.  interrogation!*  God.,  Encycl. 
moth.,  Ix:  301-302  (181»). 

Vanessa  c-aureiim  Rolad.-LK'.,  Lcp. 
Amer.  sept.,  192-103.  pi.  .il.thj..  1-1  (1833). 

Urapta  fahririi  Edw.,Tran*.  Am.  ent.  hoc., 
Ill:  1-0  (1870). 

Vanessa  fahricii  Klrl...  Syn.  tat.  Lop.,  181 
(1871). 

Sginphalis  fahririi  Kirl).,  Syn.  cat.  Lcp.. 
048  (1871). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lcp.,  pi.  33, 
fig.  6,  toed. 


Ptll.Y»i<).\l  \  INTKKIlOt;  ATIOXIS  I'MnKIHt. 

With  base  of  himl  wing*  obscured  above  with 
iliisky  tint*. 
I'apilio  e-anreum  Cram.,  I'ap.  cxot..  i:  28- 
29,  pi,  III,  tig*.  K.  F.  (1779);— A  lib.,  Draw.  Im>. 
(ia.  Brit.  mu*.,vi:3S>,  figa.  26-27;  xrl:81,  tab. 
1 10; -Smith-Abb.,  Lep.  PU,  Ga.,  i:  21-22,  pi. 
II  (1797). 

JUggonia  c-anreHtn  HObn.,  Samml.  cxot. 
Mchinctl.,  ii,  Lcp.  i,  i'ap.  1,  Nymph. 6,  Ilamadr. 
D.  ang.,  2,  fljrs.  3-4  (1800). 

Urapta  oanrevm  Gosac,  Ncwm.  Entom., 
138(1840). 

Vanessa  interrogation!*  Emm.,  Agric.  EL 
York,  v  :  307,  figs.  3.  B  (1AM). 

Urapta  interrogationis  Ktlw.,  Trans.  Am. 
ent.         iii:  1-9  (1870;. 

Urapta  interrogationis  rar.  umhrosa  Edw. 
ButLN.  A.,  I:  OraptaS  (1871). 

Urapta  nmbrosa  Lintn..  Trail*.  Am.  cnt. 
aoc,  ii.  313-319  (1889);  ill:  197-204  (1870). 

Urapta  crameri  Seudd.,  Pro*-.  Boku  »oc 
nat.  hist.,  xiii:  276  (1870). 

lUggonia  crameri  Seudd.,  8y»t.  rev.  Am. 
butt.,  10  (1872). 

Figured  by  Glow,  III.  N.  A.  Lap.,  pi.  33, 
fig.\ined. 

[Sot  Pap,  c-aurcum  Linn.]. 


Au  declin  do  rHutomnc,  il  i:*t  Nouvcnt  do*  jour* 

On  l'aiincc,  on  Uirait,  va  *c  tromper  do  coura. 

Et  Ton  dit ;  '-NYst-ce  dm  Ic  printornp*  qui  rc\iont>" 

La  fleur  on  tro»*ailliuit  a  rcfu  la  roscc; 

Lepapillon  revolc  a  la  rose  bai*cc, 

Et  Macau  chantc  au  boU  un  ramage  brillant. 

Sainte  Bm  xR.-I'ensie  (TAutomne. 

Imago  (3 :  8.  lo,  12,  13;  11:7).  Head  covered  above  with  olivaceous  hairs  in- 
teriorly, and  vinous  with  many  intermingled  pale  or  whitish  ones  in  the  middle 
and  anteriorly,  the  sides  with  reddish  fulvous  scales  backed  by  whitish  ones;  palpi 
pale  or  whitish  straw  color  beneath;  on  the  sides,  the  first  joint  white  with  a  few 
scattered  fulvous  scales,  the  middle  joint  white  on  the  basal  outer  half,  the  apical 
upper  half  being  brownish  fulvous  and  the  superior  fringe  the  same,  mingled  with 
yellowish,  especially  at  the  apex;  apical  joint  like  the  apical  half  of  the  middle  joint, 
the  lower  outer  surface  with  distant,  delicate,  not  very  long,  black  hairs ;  anteunac  above 
blackish,  some  of  tin-  basal  joints  very  delicately  annulate,  with  fulvous  at  their  base; 
beneath,  where  naked,  pale  luteous,  edged  exteriorly  on  the  scaled  portion,  continuously 
or  nearly  so  with  white,  much  more  broadly  at  the  bases  of  the  joints  than  at  their 
apices,  extending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  club;  club  like  the 
stalk,  excepting  that  the  apical  three  Joints  are  bright  lutcons  above,  luteo-fus- 
cous  below;  tongue  very  pale  luteous,  darker  in  the  middle  at  the  base  aud  darker 
beyond  the  first  whorl. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous  brown  scales  and  hairs,  beneath  with  mingled 
vinous  brown  and  pale  hairs:  fore  legs  fringed  with  the  same,  but  dark  reddish  brown 
mingled  with  black  In  a  slender  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  front;  femora  of  the 
other  legs  nacreous,  excepting  on  the  inner  under  surface  which  Is  reddish  brown, 
sprinkled  with  a  few  pale  scales,  and  the  tip  which  is  yellowish  or  white;  rest  of  legs 
pale  straw  yellow  with  a  brownish  tinge,  paler  ou  the  tarsi  than  on  the  tibiae.  Spines 
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dark  reddish  brown,  sometimes  luteti-castaneous :  spurs  yellowish,  tipped  with  reddish 
brown ;  claws  castancous.  paler  at  base,  darker  at  tip  and  along  the  under  edge :  parony- 
chia yellow,  pulvillus  black. 

Wings  above  dark  fulvous  orange,  clouded  on  apical  half  with  dark  cinnamone- 
ons  brown  or  dark  ferruginous  and  spotted  on  basal  half  with  black.  Fen-  icings 
with  upper  portion  of  outer  bonier  straight,  receding  at  an  angle  of  about  4."»°; 
dentation  at  tip  of  lower  median  nervule  slight,  angulated;  lower  angle  produced 
considerably  downward,  well  rounded;  outer  margin  scarcely  crenulate,  powdered  at 
base  as  far  as  origin  of  first  median  nervule  with  scarcely  perceptible  darker  scales; 
costal  edge  yellowish,  faintly  marmorate  with  reddish;  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  are 
two  rather  small,  roundish,  slightly  unequal,  black  spots,  the  upper  smaller,  snbquad- 
rate,  transverse,  depending  from  the  subcostal  nervure  at  Its  flrst  divarication, 
reaching  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  way  across  the  cell;  the  lower  a  little 
further  from  the  base,  opposite  a  point  midway  between  the  flrst  and  second 
median  nervules.  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cell,  but  not  touching 
the  median  nervure.  roundish,  or,  if  ovate,  longitudinal,  slightly  larger  than  the 
upper.  Crossing  the  aj>cx  of  the  cell,  the  boundary  veins  of  which  pass  througli 
the  middle  of  Its  interior  half,  is  a  large  transverse  bar,  reaching  below  the  median 
nervure.  which  It  generally  touches  only  by  its  Inner  edge,  fading  out  above  the  sub- 
costal nervure.  of  variable  shape,  but  usually  narrower  below  than  al>ove  and  in  the 
middle  one-half  as  broad  as  Its  length.  Suhparallel  to  the  median  nervure,  and  distant 
from  it  by  nearly  the  width  of  the  cell.  Is  a  nearly  straight  series  of  three  pretty  large, 
subcqual,  roundish  spots  In  the  median  and  mcdio-suhmedlan  Interspaces,  the  upper 
and  lower  nearer  the  upper  border  of  their  interspace  than  the  middle  spot  and  gen- 
erally touching  it :  midway  between  the  lower  median  spot  and  the  base  of  the  same 
Interspace  Is  a  more  or  less  distinct  blackish  or  reddish  spot,  the  continuation  of  the 
im-dio-submcdlan  s|»ot ,  but  clearly  separated  from  It  by  the  fulvous  nervule;  In  the 
subcosto-mcdlan  interspace,  separated  but  a  little  from  the  transverse  bar  at  the  tip 
of  the  cell  is  a  longitudinal,  triangular,  blackish  fuscous  dash  or  spot,  its  borders 
blurred,  its  apex  outward  and  generally  near  the  bottom  of  the  interspace;  It  is  about 
as  large  as  the  upper  median  spot.  Beyond  this,  and  separated  from  the  basal  portion 
by  a  limit  which  passes  In  a  bent  and  curved  direction  from  the  costal  margin,  opposite 
the  base  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule,  to  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
cohto-median  interspace,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  median  nervules  to  the  Inner 
border,  where  the  snbmedian  flrst  approaches  it  closely,  the  wing  is  clouded  with  the 
cinnamoneous  tint,  infuscated  and  sometimes  deepening  into  black  by  more  or  less 
frequent  black  flecks,  on  either  side  of  the  median  area,  and  enclosing  a  somewhat 
obscure,  sinuous,  submarglnal  series  of  orange  fulvous  spots  in  all  the  Interspaces, 
subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  their  outer  limits  distant  from  the  outer  border  by 
the  width  of  an  Interspace  Iwlow  the  subcostal  area,  and  by  doable  that  distance  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wing;  the  spots  suhtrlangtilar,  their  apices  Inward.  Ill-deflned, 
of  variable  si/.e.  the  upper  ones  often  connected ;  the  outer  border  is  sometimes  a  little 
bifurcated  next  their  outer  limits,  ami  iu  the  lower  two  subcostal  interspaces  generally 
deepens  to  a  minute  blackish  crescent,  followed  by  a  short  fulvous  line ;  the  whole  outer 
border  Is  rather  narrowly  edged  with  a  pule  bluish  bloom,  broadest  next  the  nervule  tips, 
and  following  them  a  short  distance  in  tlte  subcostal  region ;  fringe  cinnamoneous,  tinged 
With  dusky  olivaceous  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  interrupted  with  yellowUh  in  the  Inter* 
spaces  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  and  more  or  less  overlaid  by  the  bloom.  Wild 
v-iMf/-  with  the  outer  border  (61 :  1H)  very  little  crenulate.  the  tail  of  the  upper  median 
nervule  two  or  three  times  as  long  a->  broad,  the  sides  nearly  parallel ;  the  projection 
at  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  slight,  a  little  angulated.  thai  at  the  lower  angle  small. 
Color  the  >nmc  orange  and  cinnamoneous  tint*  as  on  the  fore  wings ;  the  latter  tint  oeeii- 
pving  relatively  more  of  the  outer  portion  than  on  the  fore  winir*,  and  sometimes 
snmiMng  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wing  and  particularly  the  lower  half :  there  is  a  large 
transverse  black  bar  crossing  the  upper  subeo-tal  and  most  of  the  costo-siibco>tal 
Interspace-,  broken  by  the  upper  subcostal  nervule.  widt  h  it  strikes  in  the  middle  of 
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its  basal  half,  a  little  further  out  below  It  than  al>ove;  there  are  two  other  *mnll 
black  or  blackish  spots ;  one  occupying  the  extreme  base  of  the  upper  median  Inter- 
space,  the  other  following  the  extreme  base  of  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  and  crossing 
part  of  the  base  of  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace  in  direct  continuation  of  it;  there 
is  a  submarglnal  series  of  indistinctly  limited,  triangular,  fulvous  spots  similar  to  those 
of  the  fore  Wrings,  parted  at  the  tipper  median  nervule  and  lying  at  a  distance  from 
the  outer  border,  to  which  they  are  parallel,  by  a  little  more  than  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  fore  wings ;  whole  outer  border,  including  the  whole  of  the  tall,  anil  also  the 
costal  nervu re  edged  as  In  the  fore  wing;  fringe  clnoamoocuus,  Interrupted  in  the 
interspaces  by  pale  olivaceous  brown,  overlaid  in  pari  by  the  bloom. 

Beneath  of  a  general  wood  brown  tint  of  varying  shades,  made  up  of  a  very  inti- 
mate and  varying  commingling  of  ochrey  yellow  and  paler  or  deeper  cinnanioncotis 
scales,  nearly  the  whole,  but  especially  the  basal  two-thirds,  more  or  less  but  almost 
always  very  slightly,  washed  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  pale  bluish-hoary  or  plumbe- 
ous bloom,  all  the  contrasts  much  more  distinct  iu  the  $  than  in  the  $.  F<>rt  iring» 
with  the  basal  fourth  of  the  costal  margin  as  far  as  the  costal  nervure  white  or  yel- 
lowish white,  heavily  mottled  with  cinnamon  brown;  the  limits  of  the  transverse 
patch  at  the  tip  of  the  cell  above  are  marked  beneath  by  slender  crenulate  thread*  of 
cinnamon  brown,  between  which  the  wing  is  a  little  darker  reddish,  especially  iu  the 
$  ;  from  a  point  on  the  upper  median  nervule,  as  far  beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell  as  that 
is  beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure.  a  straight,  cinnamoneous 
line  runs  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  four-fifths  of  the  snbmedian  nervure :  at  and  within 
this  mark,  the  inner  bonier,  as  far  as  thesubmedian,  is  transversely  and  slenderly  striped 
with  dusky ;  and  beyond  this  line,  with  alternating  narrow  lwrs  of  ochraceoiis  and 
ferruginous;  following  this  transverse  line  interiorly  Is  a  rather  broad  and  nearly  equal 
band,  darker  than  most  of  the  wing,  made  up  of  ferruginous  tints,  darker  and  mora 
pronounced  In  the  <J  than  in  the  the  tint  diminishing  in  depth  interiorly,  so  that 
in  the  ?  it  is  hard  to  determine  Its  Inner  limit,  but  which  In  the  <J  is  seen  to  be  half- 
way to  the  base  of  the  lower  median  interspace;  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  a 
cloudy,  plumbeous,  Irregular,  zigzag,  slender,  rcddlsh-edged  stripe  connecting  the  base 
of  the  tirst  subcostal  and  median  nervules.  often  parted  iu  the  middle  and  much  more 
distinct  In  the  $  than  In  the  ?  ;  a  similar,  quite  small,  ovate  spot,  parallel  to  the  sub- 
costal nervure,  Is  seated  on  the  median  nervure  a  short  distance  from  Its  base;  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  wing,  excepting  near  the  costal  and  outer  borders,  the  nervnles  are 
delicately  traced  In  yellow ;  the  wing  is  palest  In  this  same  region,  being  ochraceous 
tinged  slightly  with  ferruginous,  and  so  presenting  a  considerable  and  sharply  denned 
contrast  with  the  mesial  band  in  the  <J ,  but  scarcely  paler  than  the  wood  brown  of  the 
•whole  wing  in  the  ?  ;  It  Is  palest  next  the  costal  margin,  but  Is  Interrupted  by  a  large 
reddish  fuscous  cloud  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  border,  more  distinct  in 
the  <J  than  In  the  ?  .  and  which  reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  upper  median  nervules ; 
there  is  a  sinuous  series  of  nine  blackish,  sometimes  Indistinctly  blue-edged  dots 
in  all  the  interspaces  which  open  on  the  outer  border,  (two  In  the  medlo-stibmediau 
interspace)  obsolete  or  obsolescent  in  the  J  .  very  inconspicuous  iu  the  $  ;  the  first  is 
considerably  nearer  the  base  than  the  second,  which  Is  In  the  middle  of  the  basal  two- 
thirds  of  the  apical  subcostal  interspace;  below  this  they  regularly  recede  farther 
from  the  outer  border  (that  In  the  upper  median  In  the  middle  of  its  interspace)  until 
the  lower  median  nervule  is  passed,  where  they  are  at  the  same  distance  from  it  as  in 
the  lower  median  interspace ;  beyond  these  the  wing  becomes  darker  again  and  is  pro- 
fusely mottled  with  most  delicate,  short,  transverse  threads  of  dark  and  paler  ciuna- 
moneoas  and  ochraceous,  much  darker  In  the  <J  than  in  the  9  ,  the  apex  and  lobe  of 
the  outer  inferior  angle  more  or  less  covered  with  bloom,  little  dots  of  which— notice- 
able only  by  the  lens — occur  midway  between  the  sinuous  row  of  black  dots  and  the 
outer  bonier  of  the  wing;  fringe  cinnamoneous,  the  apical  half,  except  at  the  nervule 
tips  and  the  falcation,  marked  with  white.  Hind  \ring»  with  an  Irregular  mesial  band 
of  similar  width  and  color  to  that  of  the  fore  wings,  and  like  that  deepest  In  tint 
externally ;  the  outer  edge,  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  costal  bonier,  passes  with 
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a  more  or  less  irregular  and  considerable  curve,  opening  Inwards,  to  the  vein  closing 
the  cell;  here  it  stops  and  starts  again  in  the  median  area  from  the  base  of  the  straight 
portion  of  the  upper  median  nervule,  passing  In  a  straight  line  to  the  middle  of  the 
im-dio-submcdlau  Interspace  opposite  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  nervule,  and  Is 
then  bent  and  directed  toward  the  deepest  part  of  the  excision  of  the  inner  bonier; 
its  inner  limit  is  more  regular  and  like  the  exterior  Is  edged  above  the  subcostal  with 
a  dark  cinnamoncous  line ;  the  cell  is  iHtunded  apleally  by  a  rather  slender  arcuate 
stripe  of  nacreous  silver,  Its  upper  extremity  just  failing  to  reach  the  subcostal  ner- 
vule and  generally  slightly  produced  toward  the  outer  bonier,  previous  to  which  It  is 
sometimes  slightly  strangled ;  beyond  this,  next  the  median  nervule  Is  a  silvery  dot, 
not  so  far  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  silvery  stripe  as  the  length  of  the  stripe; 
the  base  of  the  precostal  nervnre  ha.s  also  a  white  or  silvery  dot.  In  the  apical  half 
of  the  wing  an  arcuate  series  of  dots  like  those  in  the  fore  wing,  that  in  the  lower 
meliau  interspace  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  Interspace;  in  the  <J 
the  dots  are  In  the  middle  of  a  faint,  rather  broad,  double  arcuate,  darker  band,  one  In 
the  upper  and  one  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  parallel  to  the  outer  border;  and 
midway  between  the  dots  and  the  outer  border  is  another  series,  like  those  of  the 
fore  wings,  of  pale  dots;  the  outer  bonier  quite  resembles  that  of  the  fore  wings 
in  both  sexes,  except  in  wanting  the  bloom  at  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the  wing ;  fringe 
much  as  In  the  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  black,  heavily  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  and  scales ;  beneath  with 
intermingled  lmary  and  fulvous  scales,  giving  it  a  grayish  appearance.  Abdominal 
appendages  (33  :  10,  20) :  upper  organ  ;  hook  slenderer  at  the  base  than  in  the  other 
species,  tapering  throughout,  as  long  as  the  body, very  slightly  arched,  bluntly  pointed. 
Clasps  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  slightly  longer  below  than  alnive,  quadrate  with 
rounded  angles,  the  upper  hinder  angle  produced  to  a  small,  rounded,  incurved,  triangu- 
lar loin-  about  as  long  as  broad ;  upper  border  producing  at  base  a  long  and  slender 
process  longer  than  the  clasp,  on  the  basal  half  onc-tlfth  as  broad  as  the  whole  length, 
equal,  curved  strongly  inward  and  directed  a  little  backward,  compressed,  beyond 
twisted  so  as  to  become  depressed,  tapering  regularly  to  a  blunt  point,  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  directed  backward  and  considerably  inward;  interior  linger  long  and 
slender,  tapering  only  at  tip,  a  little  curved  and  scarcely  surpassing  the  upper  bonier 
of  the  clasp. 
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Measurements  In  millimetre*. 
Length  of  tongue  12. 

|  MALES. 

KKMALES. 

Smallest. 

Average 

Largest- 

.Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Lengthof  fure  wings....  

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi. .  • 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi  . . 

31.5 

10. 

10.4 

5.35 

32. 
16.75 
10.6 
5.4 

33.75 

17.5 

11.1 

M 

34 

17. 
1  10.75 
|l  5.25 

35. 
17.35 
11. 
5.1 

36. 
,  17.75 
11. 

1 

fOLYOONIA  INTKKUeMJATK.NIS  L'MBHOSA. 

Measurement*  In  millimetre!*. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

bind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

28. 
15. 

0.4 

5. 

29.5 
16. 

0.8 

•->. 

30.75 
16.2 
10. 
5. 

28  .25 
14. 

7.6 

4. 

32.5 
15.5 
10. 

:,. 

36. 

17. 
10.6 
5.25 

Described  from  8  3  139. 

:  forms.  The  following  peculiarities  distinguish  the  form  umbrosa  from 
ftbrlcli.  the  latter  of  which  fonncd  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  description  :  First,  as 
regards  the  fonn,  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  border  of  Hi*  fort  mny*  is  straight,  re- 
ceding at  scarcely  less  than  a  right  angle ;  dentation  at  tip  of  the  lower  median  nervule 
slight,  angulated;  lower  angle  produced  but  little  downward,  rather  broadly  rounded; 
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outer  bonier  scarcely  crenulate.  The  coloration  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
wings  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  fabricli,  excepting  that  the  ctnnamoneous 
tints  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  are  deeper  and  often  Infuscated.  and  that  the  outer 
border  shows  scarcely  any  of  the  bloom,  the  tips  of  the  nervules  only  having  a  few 
scattcred  bluish  .scales  about  them.  Hind  \riny*  with  the  outer  border  (61 1  17)  very 
slightly  crenulate,  the  tail  of  the  upper  median  nervnle  about  half  as  long  again  as 
broad,  the  sides  nearly  parallel;  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal  ner-  • 
vale  slight  and  broadly  rounded,  that  at  the  lower  angle  Inconspicuous.  These  wings 
differ  from  those  of  the  form  fabricli  much  as  the  fore  Mings  do,  the  parts  which  in 
fabricli  were  clnnamoneous  becoming  almost  uniformly  black  and  completely  obliterat- 
ing the  submarginal  spots;  except  faint  traces  sometimes  seen  near  the  costal  margin; 
the  fulvous  portions  also  become  deeper  and  so  much  less  conspicuous;  the  bloom  Is 
not  so  nearly  obsolete  as  on  the  fore  wings,  but  excepting  the  tail,  the  outer  bonier 
is  much  more  narrowly  margined  than  In  the  other  form. 

Beneath,  the  difference  Is  more  multiform,  the  general  color  of  the  wings  of  the 
9  being  of  a  dull,  dingy  yellow  brown  with  a  slight  olivaceous  tinge,  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  most  delicate  pale  bluish  bloom,  not  so  Intense  as  that  bordering  the 
outer  margin  of  the  upper  surface,  but  much  more  noticeable  than  In  the  same  sex  of 
fabricli ;  the  markings  have  the  same  localization  as  in  that  form,  but  they  are  more 
distinct  and  deeper  than  there,  approximating  those  of  the  £  of  fabricli,  while  the 
contrasts  are  scarcely  greater  than  In  the  $  of  the  same  form ;  the  row  of  dots  in 
the  outer  half  of  the  wings  is  more  distinct,  indeed  could  hardly  Ih»  overlooked  by  a 
Ca«a]  llescrlber,  while  they  would  scarcely  be  seen  without  search  in  the  same  sex  of 
fabricli;  they  are  even  more  noticeable  than  In  the  <J  of  fabricli;  on  the  hind  wings, 
where  the  glaucous  tinge  is  more  marked,  this  bloom  Is  wanting  in  the  double  or 
broken  transverse  band,  described  In  the  $  of  fabricli  as  accompanying  and  enclosing 
the  transverse  series  of  black  dots ;  and  tinally,  occupying  the  position  of  the  hoary 
dot*  described  as  lying  In  fabricli  midway  between  the  black  dots,  and  the  outer  bonier 
of  all  the  wings,  there  is  a  faint,  submarginal.  often  broken  or  partially  obsolete,  strongly 
crenulate  streak  of  blue  greenish  atoms,  receding  from  the  border  In  the  middle  of 
the  Interspaces,  more  distinct  and  counected  In  the  hind  than  In  the  fore  wings,  ami 
never  passing  above  the  dentuted  portion  of  the  fore  wings. 

In  the  $  the  differences  are  of  a  similar  character;  the  general  tint  of  the  wings  Is 
lighter  than  in  fabricli.  being  of  an  ochraceons  clay  brown,  the  darker  markings  of 
the  base  of  the  wings  being  located  precisely  as  in  fabricli  and  scarcely  deeper  In  tint, 
the  greater  contrasts  in  the  wing  being  attained  by  the  additional  paleness  of  the 
lighter  markings;  the  transverse  row  of  dots  In  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  here  attain* 
its  maximum,  becoming  almost  conspicuous  in  the  fore  wings,  aud  in  the  hind  wintrs 
•pdu?  conspicuous, because  the  ferruginous  bands  in  which  they  occur  become  developed 
as  pretty  large,  approximated,  round,  ferruginous  spots. especially  in  the  lower  snhcostal , 
the  median  and  medlo-snbmedlan  Interspaces,  in  which  smaller,  dull,  ollvaceo-fulvous 
spots  are  enclosed,  having  the  black  dots  as  their  pupils;  the  hoary  bloom  of  the 
wings  Is  not  so  conspicuous  as  In  the  ?  ,  but  Is  more  distinct  than  In  the  <J  of  fabricii, 
ami  most  noticeable  on  either  side  of  the  bands  enclosing  the  dots  on  the  hind  wings 
and  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  of  both  wings ;  the  submarginal  crenulate  line  of 
blue-green  scales  is  more  distinct  and  continuous  than  in  the  other  sex  ami  indistinctly 
edged  with  black ;  It  does  not  extend  above  the  middle  subcostal  nervnle  of  the  hind 
wing  or  above  the  falcation  of  the  fore  wing;  within  these  same  limits  there  is  close 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  a  delicate  clnnamoueous  thread,  parallel  to  the  outer 
border,  sometimes  infuscated. 

The  contrasts  are  also  greater  between  the  paler  and  darker  markings  of  the  fringe 
In  both  sexes  and  on  both  surfaces  of  umbrosa  than  In  fabricli,  and  In  the  specimens  I 
have  examined  there  Is  In  umbrosa  an  occasional  absence  of  the  sliver  dot  outside  the 
silver  comma  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings,  which  I  have  never  seen  to  fail 
in  fabricli. 

As  reganls  the  abdominal  appendages,  the  upper  posterior  lobe  of  the  clasps  Is 
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slightly  shorter  and  less  produced,  and  the  upper  banal  process  a  little  slenderer  in 
mnhmsa  than  In  fabrlcll. 

Bgg(64:  Irt,  17).  Considerably  higher  than  broad,  somewhat  narrowed  aplcally, 
broadest  below  the  middle,  with  nine  to  eleven,  commonly  ten,  strongly  compressed 
ridges,  growing  higher  toward  the  summit,  where  they  are  nearly  half  ax  high  as  the 
width  of  the  Interspaces  at  that  point;  Interspace*  gently  concave  throughout,  broken 
up  by  very  faint  lines  .MS  mm.  apart.  Color  (C.  V.  Riley)  at  first  dull  hlnlsh  green, 
afterward  becoming  grayish  green  with  silvery  reflection*,  the  ridges  white.  Height. 
.!»."•  mm. :  breadth.  .7  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  utaye.  Head  (78::17)  smooth,  plceous  witli  a  bronze  tinge,  the 
hairs  and  all  appendage*  black ;  coronal  papillae  scarcely  perceptible.  Body  rather 
pale  green,  strongly  tinged  with  ferruginous  on  posterior  half,  the  anterior  section  of 
the  segments  on  anterior  half  pallid  above  the  lateral  line,  setting  off  the  papillae  which 
are  everywhere  brownish  fuscous;  hairs  en-el.  black,  generally  bent  in  some  part  of 
their  course,  the  angle  rounded;  the  Inclination  is  not  uniform,  hut  is  usually  forward 
on  the  laterodorsal  row,  forward  on  the  latcrostlgmatal.  Spiracles  brownish  fns- 
cons.  Leg*  and  tips  of  prolegs  blackish  fnscous;  rest  of  prolegs  like  ventral  surface 
of  body,  which  Is  paler  green  ami  more  uniform  than  above.  length  of  body,  8  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head,  .5  mm. 

ATOM)  Ktmjr.  Head  (78:  89)  shining  bronze  black,  the  hemisphere*  surmounted  by 
a  compound  tubercle,  stouter  and  slightly  shorter  than  those  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, all  the  hair*  on  the  head  arising  from  distinct  papillae;  all  appendages  black. 
Body  olive  green,  slenderly  and  Inconspicuously  streaked  with  pallid  white  in  maculate 
strlgae  which  follow  the  line*  of  the  spines;  spine*  plexus,  hairs  blackish  fuscous; 
spine*  of  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  slightly  larger  than  the  other*,  all  the  rest 
uniform,  with  subapical  and  extreme  basal  circlet*  of  hair  bearing  papillae.  Spira- 
cles ami  prolegs  color  of  body.  Legs  dark  brownish  fuscous.  Length  6.8  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head,  .75  mm. 

Thinl  *t<tgr.  Head  (78::l!i)  shining  bronze  black,  most  of  the  papillae  white,  the 
coronal  spines  with  elongate  papillae,  all  the  hair*  pallid.  Body  olive  green,  varying 
in  different  individuals  from  rather  light  to  very  dark,  distinctly  strignte  with  white  a* 
in  preceding  stage,  the  dorsal  striga  double;  dorsal  and  laterodorsal  spines  variable  In 
coloration,  those  of  the  third  thoracic  and  second  abdominal  sometime*,  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  abdominal  segments  generally,  amber  yellow,  sometimes  Including  and  some- 
times not.  an  an  mi  I  us  around  the  base  of  the  spines;  the  other  spines  are  generally 
black,  sometime*  tinged  witli  olivaceous,  occasionally  pallid  tipped  ;  the  hairs  and  thorns 
generally  dark.  Spiracles  black  wit  h  a  distinct  yellow  auuulus.  I^egs  and  outer  side  last 
joint  of  prolegs  black.    Length,  i:t  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  I.:M  mm. 

Fourth  Mmjr.  Closely  resembling  the  final  stage,  bnt  with  a  darker  head  (78:40). 
Length,  22  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.25  mm. 

Fifth ttag*  (74:18,  27).  Head  (78:41)  uniform  in  color,  varying  from  a  fuscous 
brown  to  a  rather  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  field  of  ocelli  black;  summit  spine 
stout  at  base  ami  not  long,  the  lateral  spinules  emitted  below  the  middle,  the  basal 
portion  about  as  broad  a*  long,  the  spinules  moderately  slender  ami  rather  shorter 
than  the  apical  portion  of  the  main  stein,  which  scarcely  tapers.  Body  varying 
from  Inteo-castaueous  to  rufo-castaneous,  witli  broad,  but  irregular  dorsal,  latero- 
dorsal. latcrostlgmatal  and  ventrostlgmatal,  black  or  rich  black-brown  stripes,  nar- 
rowly and  Interruptedly  edged,  at  least  above  the  spiracles,  with  pale  yellow  or  pallid, 
sprinkled  witli  ivory-white  papillae  (also  found  In  the  Interspaces)  and  much  broken 
and  obscured,  especially  on  the  dorsal  half  of  the  body,  with  irregular  strigae  and 
blotches  of  pale  yellow;  on  the  thoracic  segments  the  stripes  are  by  this  means,  and 
by  the  confluence  of  some  of  the  black  parts  of  adjoining  stripes,  completely  obliter- 
ated as  such,  and  Irregular,  much  broken,  transverse,  black,  vermicular  strlgae  take  their 
place,  and  here  there  Is  a  distinct  and  regular  pale  yellow  dorsal  line;  there  is  also  a 
rather  slender,  more  or  less  Interrupted  and  variable  ventral  stripe,  and  the  bases  of 
the  prolegs  are  heavily  clouded  with  black  externally,  merging  into  the  ventrostigma- 
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tal  band ;  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  second  thoracic  segment  noticeably  longer  and  rather 
stouter  than  the  others;  spines  having  the  live  spinules  which  form  the  wreath  placet!  at 
an  angle  of  about  40°  with  the  apical  part  of  the  main  stein,  which  is  destitute  of  pile 
but  generally  bears  three  or  four  spinules  of  considerable  magnitude.  Most  of  the 
spines  are  luteous,  though  often  rufous  above  the  spiracles,  and  the  thoracic  ones  or 
their  spinules  are  often  w  holly  blackish.    Length.  Id  mm. :  breadth  of  head,  8.13  nun. 

Chrysalis  (83:  21.  21',  14-98.  40).  l'aler  or  darker  wood  brown,  tinged  with  dark 
olivaceous,  the  head  and  ihorax.  but  not  the  appendages,  sometimes  more  or  less  livid 
or  clay-brown.  Abdomen  with  a  pale  dorsal  stripe,  enlarging  in  the  middle  of  each 
segment  and  bordered  more  or  less  conspicuously  with  greenish  brown;  a  dusky  iufra- 
stlgmatal  line,  generally  accompanied  above  by  a  moderately  broad,  greenish  fuligi- 
nous band,  bounded  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  spiracles;  a  moderately  broad,  greenish 
fuscous,  ventral  stripe,  margined  with  brown.  The  extremity  of  the  tongue,  occa- 
sionally the  whole  of  it.  and  sometimes  also  the  antennae,  blackish.  The  whole  body 
more  or  less  faintly  marked  with  an  irregular  web  of  dark  brown  in  impressed  lines, 
on  the  wings  forming  a  large.  Irregular  and  imperfect.  quadrate  mesh,  the  lines  cross- 
ing the  equally  marked  veins.  The  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  metathorax  and  first 
to  third  alMlomlnal  segments  are  metallic  on  their  posterior  surface  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  generally  silvery-nacreous;  while  the  anterior  face  of  most  of  them  in  favora- 
ble light  shows  a  golden  reflection.  The  other  laterodorsal  tul>ercles  have  a  pale  an- 
nulus  at  base,  a  dusky  or  blackish  anuulus  above  it,  and  are  castaneous  at  tip.  all  these 
markings  being  more  conspicuous  on  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  face.  The  minute 
dorsal  tubercles  are  dull  yellow,  as  are  sometimes  the  generally  pallid  suprastlgmatal 
tubercles,  edged  anteriorly  with  black;  but  the  last,  on  the  tirst  and  second  abdominal 
segments,  arc  dull  golden  with  no  black  edging.  Ocellar  prominences  short,  conical, 
blunt-tipped,  separated  at  base  by  a  truncate  front.  Mcsothoracic  tubercle  (83  1 24. 25) 
high,  subquadratc,  strongly  compressed,  subtruncate  at  tip,  the  front  margin  at  first 
parallel  to  the  hind,  then  curving,  the  anterior  angle  much  more  curved  than  the  pos- 
terior ;  it  is  generally  more  or  less  marked  with  blackish  fuscous  on  the  sides.  Length. 
20-23  mm. ;  of  ocellar  prominences,  l-l.fi  BUD. ;  distance  of  these  apart  at  tip.  2.75-3.25 
mm. ;  width  of  thorax,  ii.25-7.4  mm. ;  of  abdomen,  5.75-7  mm. ;  height  of  thorax  Includ- 
ing tubercle.  7-7.75  mm. ;  of  abdomen.  5. 75-0.75  mm. 

Distribution  (20:  3).  This  butterfly  enjoys  a  more  southern  range 
than  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  being  found  east  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains from  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  Alleghanian  fauna  and  beyond.  In  the  south  it  occurs  from  south- 
ern Texas  to  central  Florida ;  in  the  west  it  has  been  taken  in  Arizona 
(Edwards),  Kansas  (Snow),  Nebraska  (Carpenter),  Iowa  (Allen, 
Osborn,  Putnam),  Wisconsin  (Hoy),  and  even  Montana  (Edwards).  It 
is  generally  very  rare  north  of  our  boundary,  single  specimens  being 
reported  from  Sault,  Lake  Superior,  and  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  wlule  it  is 
recorded  as  rare  at  Ottawa,  Montreal  ( Caul  field,  Lyman) ,  and  Quebec 
(Bowles),*  though  Gosse  found  it  "quite  numerous  at  Compton,  1*.  Q., 
and  Saunders  raised  it  long  ago  at  London,  Out." 

In  New  England  it  is  nowhere  very  abundant,  except  occasionally,  and 
in  the  northern  portions  very  rare;  it  is  rather  uncommon  about  Boston, 
at  least  of  late  years, f  and  the  northernmost  localities  from  which  it  is 

•By  an  unfortunate  error  I  once  credited  it  hood  of  Boston,  says  the  caterpillar*  Minu- 
te eastern  Labrador.  times  abound  to  such  an  extent  as  totally  to 

tDr.  Ilarrls  in  his  report,  speaking  appar"  destroy  the  hops.   It  was  very  common  in 

cutly  of  what  he  has  seen  In  the  neighbor-  1887. 
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re|M»rtcd  are  Brunswick  (Packard),  Norway  (Smith).  Ilallowcll,  one 
specimen  (Miss  Wadsworth),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (  Hraun )  ;  Walpole, 
N.  II.  (Smith),  and  Stow,  Yt.,  one  specimen  (MissSouIc)  ;  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of'  our  district  it  prevails  more  abundantly,  although  never  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  southern  and  middle  states  ot*  the  Union. 

Haunts  and  abundance.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  glades,  gardens, 
and  by  the  roadside  in  the  vicinity  of  woods.  It  is  very  fond  of  sucking 
the  sap  which  Hows  from  wounded  trees,  especially  oaks  :  and  like  many 
other  Nymphalidac  almost  always  alights  on  the  trunks  with  its  head 
downwards  (Doublcday).  So  too,  like  the  other  species  of  Polvgonia,  it  is 
attracted  by  the  juices  of  decaying  fruits. 

More  perhaps  than  any  other  species  of  this  genus,  it  is  subject,  at  least 
in  New  Kngland,  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  abundance  from  year  to 
year,  last  year  (1KK7)  being  the  only  one  in  which  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  it  in  any  considerable  numbers  in  thirty  years,  and  Harris  speaks 
of  it,  as  just  mentioned  in  a  note,  as  occasionally  destructive,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  charged  upon  it  often  in  this  latitude. 

OvipoBition.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  on  the  under  surface  of  leaves, 
occasionally  on  the  upper,  sometimes  on  the  stem,  the  tender  terminal 
haves  being  preferred,  and  either  singly  or  in  depending  columns  of 
several,  as  many  as  five  or  six,  and  in  one  instance  eight,  according  to 
Edwards.  Six  is  the  largest  number  we  have  met  with,  and  three  or  four 
seem  to  be  the  most  common.  Edwards  says  that  the  number  of  ribs 
does  not  vary  in  any  one  column,  so  that  this  number,  which  is  commonly 
ten,  but  ranges  from  eight  to  eleven,  is  probably  the  same  in  all  the  eggs 
laid  by  one  individual.  The  eggs  hatch  in  three  to  eleven  days,  according 
to  the  season. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillars  feed  not  only  upon  various  Urticaceae, 
— elm  (Ulmus  amerieana  L. ),  hackberry  (Celtis  oecidentalis  L.),  nettle 
(Urtica),  false  nettle  (Hoehmeria  cylindriea  Willd.)  and  hop  (Ilumulus 
lupulus  L.), — but  also  upon  the  Linden  (Tilia  amerieana  L. )  and  its 
varieties  known  under  the  names  of  basswood,  lime  and  white-wood;  the 
form  figured  by  Abbot  and  Smith  is  var.  pubescens  according  to  Dr. 
Chapman.  Dr.  Harris  suggests  that  it  may  be  only  the  autumn  brood 
which  feeds  upon  hop,  but  Mr.  Edwards  finds  the  spring  generation  also 
on  that  plant.  Hop  and  elm  are  its  favorites.  Hoss  carelessly  gives  the 
grape-vine  as  one  of  its  food  plants,  and  by  an  error  of  determination, 
Ambrosia  was  once  mentioned  by  Edwards. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  According  to  Mr.  Edwards  the  larvae  arc 
sometimes  gregarious,  in  distinction  from  those  of  all  the  other  species  of 
Polygonia  ;  and  Mr.  Doubleday  says  he  has  seen  hops  in  Asheville,  N.  C, 
entirely  destroyed  by  them,  and  the  roof  of  a  long  veranda  so  closely  hung 
with  the  pupae  that  he  has  dragged  them  down  with  the  web  in  masses  of 
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tliirty  or  forty.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to  he  strictly  gregarious,  although 
80  very  abundant  in  certain  places  as  to  bring  the  caterpillars  into  compar- 
atively close  contact.  Not  many  eggs  are  laid  on  a  single  leaf,  and  though 
usually,  at  least  while  young,  more  than  one  caterpillar  is  found  on  a  leaf 
(rarely  more  than  four  or  five),  these  are  never  found  feeding  in  rows  side 
by  side,  as  in  the  allied  genera  whose  larvae  arc  gregarious  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  In  his  later  writings  Mr.  Edwards  1m-  more  cor- 
rectly Baid  that  "the  young  larvae  gather  into  a  loose  colony." 

From  the  very  start,  in  feeding,  holes  are  eaten  through  the  leaf,  and 
the  caterpillar  ''during  the  first  stages  feeds  about  the  margin  of  this  hole." 
During  its  whole  life  it  rarely  seeks  any  other  concealment  than  to  live  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  in  one  case  I  discovered  them  on  hop 
making  nest*  precisely  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  made  by  P.  comma. 
It  moves  rapidly  when  young,  and  spins  a  thread  very  carefully  for  at 
least  the  first  half  of  its  life  and  to  some  extent  until  maturity,  and  it  is 
very  tenacious  of  it.  It  has  the  curious  habit  when  resting  after  a  meal 
of  turning  the  front  part  of  its  body  around  abruptly,  in  which  case  the 
jaws  come  opposite  the  first  pair  of  prolegs,  and  the  head  is  held  angu- 
larly, so  that  the  coronal  spine  of  that  side  of  the  head  nearest  the  side  ot 
the  bodv  is  uppermost. 

Pupation-  The  chrysalis  is  often  suspended  from  the  leaf  or  stem  of  the 
plant  on  which  the  larva  has  been  feeding.  Mr.  Angus  once  found  one  on 
a  leaf  of  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree  ((ivmnocladus).  Mr.  (toasc  found  one 
specimen  "attached  by  the  tail  to  a  growing  stalk  of  grass  and  of  course 
hanging  parallel  to  it."  It  is  more  frequently  attached  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  palings,  etc.  Judging  from  the  dates  given  in  Harris's  Corres- 
pondence, the  chrysalis  state  laats  in  the  north  from  eleven  to  seventeen 
or  even  twenty-six  days.  (Josse  (in  Canada)  says  eleven  days,  Edwards 
(in  West  Virginia),  seven  to  eleven  days.  Braun  in  Bangor  had  them 
hang  twenty  days  at  the  end  of  July.  From  an  experience  Miss  Murtfeldt 
had  in  rearing  this  insect,  she  concluded  (Psyche  iv  :  1x4)  that  the  chrysa- 
lids  with  gilded  spots  on  the  back  were  those  of  the  female,  while  those  of 
the  male  were  not  thus  ornamented  and  were  darker.  But  this  was  merely 
an  accidental  occurrence. 

Life  history.  This  insect  is  double  brooded,  the  butterfly  hibernating 
and  appearing  again  early  in  May.  It  disappears  by  the  middle  of  June 
or  earlier,  having  laid  its  eggs  late  in  May  and  early  in  June.  These 
hatch  in  from  four  to  ten  or  eleven  days,  the  larvae  attain  their  growth 
rapidly,  and  after  passing  generally  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days  in  the 
chrysalis  state  emerge  as  butterflies  in  July,  some  early  specimens  appear- 
ing during  the  last  days  of  June.  They  continue  on  the  wing  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  August,  laying  their  eggs  late  in  July  ami  throughout 
August,  and  the  butterflies  of  the  second  brood  appear  toward  the  end  of 
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August,  probably  seldom  earlier  than  the  24th  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
October,  j>crhaps  because  the  chrysalids  of  this  brood,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Harris,  sometimes  continue  twenty-six  days.  This  is  possibly  Douhlcday's 
authority  for  saving  ((ten.  ilium.  Lop.  i  :  1!>7  )  of  the  whole  genus  that  "the 
duration  of  the  pupa  state  varies  with  the  temperature  from  eleven  days  to 
a  month."  The  length  of  this  stage  in  the  autumn  and  the  occasional 
exceedingly  late  emergence  of  the  butterfly — Oct.  "if>  (Harris),  Nov.  10 
((«.  Dimmock) — would  lend  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  insect 
DMV  sometimes  winter  with  us  as  a  chrvsalis. 

In  the  south  there  are  at  least  three  broods,  and  Mr.  Edwards  thinks 
that  in  Florida  there  may  be  four  or  five.  The  butterfly  passes  the  winter  as 
iu  the  north.  Doubledav  says  (for.  cit.),  "in  east  Florida,  the  beautiful 
sunshiny  days  of  December  and  January  prevent  the  torpid  hibernation  of 
most  species  of  Lepidoptcra  which  live  through  the  winter,  and,  like 
many  other  butterflies,  (irapta  interrogation  is  is  not  unfrequcntly  seen  in 
those  months.  It  is  only  the  few  cold  and  wet  days  of  February  that 
prevent  its  appearance  on  the  wing  for  a  short  time."  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, says  Kd wards  (Can.  cut.,  xiv  :  204)  :  — 

V.Z'j.-  laid  by  hibernating  female*  give  butterflies  laM  of  May  :  ttil-  I-  the  llrst  brood 
of  the  season.  Eggs  laid  early  hi  June  give  butterflies  early  In  July,  the  second 
brood.  Kgg*  laid  Ia*t  of  July  give  butterflies  in  September,  the  third  brood.  Kggs 
laid  through  September  give  butterflies  in  October.  Individuals  of  each  brood  are 
emerging  for  some  weeks,  say  for  a  month,  so  that  the  earlier  females  may  be  laying 
egg*  while  tin- later  menilH'rs  of  the  same  brood  are  coming  from  chrysalis.  Hut  in 
the  case  of  the  fourth  brood,  it  often  cau  be  only  the  earliest  hatched  larvae  which 
produce  butterflies,  because  by  first  of  October  we  are  apt  to  have  frost  and  cold 
weather,  and  the  food  is  thereby  destroyed.  ...  I  think  it  probable  that  the  butterflies 
of  the  third  brood  do  not  hibernate,  but  that  the  continuance  of  the  species  depends  on 
the  individuals  of  the  fourth  brood,  u-ually  hut  few  in  number. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  The  butterfly  flies,  as  Maynard  says,  "with  a  ner- 
vous, rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  and  when  it  alights  has  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing [and  lowering]  them  and  moving  about  in  a  restless  manner."  It  is  a 
fearless  insect.  One  female  laving  her  eggs  on  an  elm  twig,  flew  to  it  and 
continued  her  maternal  occupations  after  it  was  plucked,  even  under  the 
very  eyes  of  no  less  an  entomologist  than  Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Mead  states 
that  "one  afternoon  while  preparing  my  baits  for  evening  [sugared  cloths 
for  moths],  a  fine  Graptn  interrogationis  hovered  around  the  tree  for  a 
moment  and  then  lit  close  by.  and  unrolling  its  proboscis,  feasted  on  the 
nectar.  While  engaged  in  the  absorbing  operation  I  readily  captured  it 
between  thumb  and  finger"  (Can.  cut.,  v  :  HO). 

Dimorphism.  This  butterfly  presents  a  most  interesting  ease  of  dimor- 
phism, first  elucidated  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The  two  forms  differ  so  greatly 
and  constantly  from  each  other,  not  only  in  coloring  but  in  the  form  of  the 
wings  and  even  in  the  abdominal  appendages  that  they  have  been  consid- 
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cretl  distinct  species;  in  each  form,  too,  the  sexes  differ  eoiitddcruhly  in  the 
coloration  of  the  tinder  surface  of  the  wings,  so  that  the  species  includes 
four  sets  of  individuals,  which  may  he  distinguished  quite  its  readilv  as  a 
great  many  acknowledged  species  of  the  hest  studied  faunas  ;  hut  Mr. 
Edwards  has  succeeded  in  rearing  each  from  the  eggs  of  tlie  other, 
and  others  have  since  done  the  same,  leaving  no  douht  of  their  actual  iden- 
tity. Mr.  Kdwards  alone  had  hred  in  1**2  more  than  twenty  different 
hatches,  mostly  from  eggs  the  exact  parentage  of  which  was  known,  and 
raised  over  five  hundred  butterflies.  In  his  experiments  up  to  1*78  all  the 
eggs  laid  by  hihernating  fahricii  produced  umhrosa.  The  eggs  of  the  sec- 
ond brood  produced  88  per  cent  umhrosa  ;  of  the  third  hrood  .*>">  per  cent 
umhrosa  ;  of  the  fourth  brood,  all  fahricii.  Including  experiments  made 
between  1878  and  1**2  these  proportions  varied  only  in  the  second  and 
third  broods,  which  were  changed  respectively  to  83  and  <>*  per  cent.  This 
is  in  West  Virginia.  In  New  England,  where  there  are  hut  two  broods, 
the  difference  is  nearly  as  decisive,  to  judge  from  the  few  experiments  known 
to  me.  Here  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hibernating  females  produce  nearly  hut 
not  quite  all  umhrosa  ;  and  the  eggs  of  the  last  brood  almost  invariably 
produce  only  fahricii.  Mr.  Carl  Hraun  for  instance  obtained  in  Bangor. 
Me.,  one  hundred  eggs  from  a  hibernating  fahricii  about  the  middle  of  dune, 
and  of  the  resulting  butterflies  all  but  two  (which  were  fahricii  9  )  were  um- 
hrosa ;  while  in  the  same  year  a  brood  raised  from  caterpillars  of  the  second 
brood  produced  only  fahricii,  four  males,  three  females. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Sprague's  experience  tells  about  the  same  story,  excepting  in 
18*7,  when  he  writes  me  "the  August  brood  was  mixed,  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  forms."  He  adds  that  the  later  ones  (which  he 
looks  on  as  a  third  brood)  were  fahricii,  though  an  umhrosa  was  reared  in 
the  last  week  in  August ;  so  tot),  the  same  year,  I  bred  about  the  middle 
of  October  a  single  male  of  the  form  umhrosa. 

The  wintering  butterflies  then  all  belong  to  the  form  fahricii,  and  from 
their  eggs  arc  produced,  in  New  Kngland,  almost  exclusively  the  form 
umhrosa,  which  in  their  turn  yield  only  fahricii.  The  dimorphism  is  there- 
fore seasonal  but  not  exclusively  so. 

A  similar  dimorphism  affecting  both  the  coloration  and  the  contour  of 
the  wings  is  found  in  some  other  species  of  this  genus,  but  in  none  is  it  so 
marked  as  in  this,  and  in  some  it  is  very  slight.  The  step  from  such 
dimorphism  as  this  species  presents  to  the  formation  of  distinct  species 
would  seem  to  be  very  slight. 

Enemies.  A  large  proportion  of  the  chrysalids  of  this  specie*,  accord- 
ing to  Harris  and  Doublcdav,  are  destroyed  by  l'tcroinalus  \ancssae 
Ilarr.  (89:  3)  ;  Harris  obtained  them  from  chrysalids  at  the  end  of  March 
in  1831.  Oftentimes,  says  Mr.  Bethune,  "we  have  lieeu disappointed  in 
our  attempt  to  raise  the  butterfly  of  this  species  by  this  little  fly.    Every  - 
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tiling  ftpp&rcntiv  goes  on  well,  and  the  caterpillar  assumes  the  chrysalis 
state,  but  by  and  by,  instead  of  a  butterfly,  out  Come*,  through  a  hole  in 
the  ride,  a  warm  of  tiny  Hies.  If  it  were  not  tor  these  creatures  the 
caterpillar  would  soon  become  a  formidable  and  destructive  pest"  (Hep. 
Knt.  mm*.  Out..  1x72,  '.\2).  Mr.  Kdwards  has  had  a  worse  experience: 
"When  it  is  considered  how  nianv  eggs  are  laid,  and  that  so  short  a  time 
intervenes  between  the  egg  and  the  imago,  it  is  surprising  how  few  butter- 
Hie;,  of  this  species  are  the  result.  From  eggs  that  were  laid  on  my  vines  in 
July  and  August,  amounting,  I  am  sure,  to  many  hundreds,  very  few  larvae 
wen*  hatched,  and  gradually  these  became  more  and  more  scarce,  so  that 
at  last  I  could  with  ditticultv  discover  a  single  one.  The  eggs  are  destroyed 
by  spiders  and  various  insects  by  wholesale.  I  have  had  the  contents 
of  one  of  my  kegs  swept  away  in  a  night,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  shell  behind, 
and  in  the  same  way  I  have  lost  scores  of  small  larvae.  .  .  .  Finally  after 
the  larvae  have  escaped  all  apparent  danger  and  have  changed  to  chrysalids, 
the  imago  therein  is  often  destroyed  by  ichneumon  Hies.  So  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  much  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  eggs  laid  pnMluce  butterflies." 
(Butt.  X.  A.,  i.  (irapta  5.)  Hoplismenus morulus  (88:!>)  isalsoafoeto 
this  caterpillar,  which  changes  to  chrysalis  with  the  parasite  within  the 
body  :  the  latter  makes  its  escape  later  by  decapitating  the  chrysalis  (88:  16), 
as  shown  by  a  specimen  received  from  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune.  The  eggs  are 
often  destroyed  by  a  minute  parasite.  Telcnoinus  graptae  How.  (89:9),  a 
dozen  or  more  of  which  will  issue  from  a  single  egg  a  day  or  two  after 
others  laid  at  the  same  time  have  given  birth  to  caterpillars.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  (icntry.  either  the  caterpillar  or  the  butterfly  (he  does  not 
gay  which,  but  we  presume  the  latter)  is  devoured  by  the  wood  pewee, 
Contopus  virens  (Linn.). 

Desiderata.  The  time  of  appearance  of  this  insect  in  the  New  Kng- 
land  states  is  not  yet  determined  with  sufficient  exactitude,  the  account 
given  here  requiring  complete  verification  :  the  haunts  of  the  butterfly,  its 
mode  of  flight  as  contrasted  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  the 
question  of  its  hibernation,  all  demand  examination  ;  and  what  relation  the 
two  forms  of  the  perfect  insect  bear  to  the  seasons  or  the  different  localities 
in  which  they  occur  needs  the  very  closest  investigation.  Is  it  anywhere 
single  brooded,  and  if  so.  which  form  prevails  ?  Does  the  hibernating 
brood  ever  contain  any  butterflies  of  the  form  umbrosa  ?  Is  there  any 
evidence  of  the  slightest  constant  or  comparative  diflerenec  between  the 
two  forms  in  such  habits  or  peculiarities  as  vary  in  the  different  s|M»cies  ? 

L  IS  T  0  F  IL  L  US  Tit  A  TIOXS--POL  YO  OX  I  A  IX  TEliR  QUA  TIOXIS. 

(reueral.  S3:  3.    Ptcronialus  vaneane, «  parasite. 

1*1.  20,%.  3.    DiMriliullon  In  North  America.  !».   Telcnoinu*  graptae, an egg  parasite. 

W:Ji.   HopliMiiicuiiK  month**,  a  parasite.  /;,/,,. 

HI.  Cbryaalt*  of  l*.  interrogation!*  a*  pi.  ft*,  lig.  IB.   Columns'  of  egga. 
cut  by  Hopltaaieitu*  morula*  in  escaping.  ,7.   single  egg,  colored. 
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Cud  rpillar. 
PI.  74.  tig*.  23,  27.    Side  view,  colored. 

78:  37-41.  Front  view  of  head  in  stages  i-v. 

Chrysalis. 
PI.  83.  tig.  21.    Dorsal  view,  outline. 
22.    Side  view,  outline. 
24. 2.Y  <  )ul  line  of  uicsothonuie  tulter- 
ele  from  the  side. 
26.   Outline  of  head  in  front. 
40.    Side  view,  colored. 


fmat/o. 

PI.  .1,  tig.  :s.    P.  i.  fabrieli  V  .  lower  surface. 

10.    P.  I.  uuihrosa  V  .  lower  surface. 

12.  P.  I.  fahriell  >  .  both  surfaces. 

13.  P.  i.  uuihrosa  '  ,  Iwlh  surface*. 
11:7.    Both  surface*. 

13 :  10,  2<>.    Male  iilxloiniual  appendage*. 

61:17.  P.  i.  umbrtMa,  oatllne  of  hind 

Willi.'. 

18.    P.  I.  fal.rieil,  outline  of  bind 
wing. 


POLYOONIA  COMMA  — The  hop  merchant. 


[The  orange  comma  (Gosse);  the  comma  butterfly  (Harri.il;  while-e  butterfly  (Filch); 
eouima  vanes*  (Kmmoua);  the  hop  merchant  (New  York  hop  growers,  title  Smith).] 


Vanessa  comma  Ilarr..  In*,  inj.  vcg.,  1st 
ed.,221  (1841). 

(irapta  comma  Doubl.-Hew.,  Gen.  diurn. 
Lcp.  1 : 197  1 1848) ;— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep-  X.  Amer., 
54-55  (1862) :— Lintu.,  Proc  Knt.  *oc.  Pbtlad.. 
Hi :  R.VS7  (1804) ;- Belt.  Trans.  Nova  8c.  hurt, 
nat.  Nc.ii:  iW  (1868?)  ;-Beth.,  Rep.  Ent.  soc. 
Out,  1872 :  32.  fig.  24  ( 1873)  ,-K.lw.,  Can.  ent., 
v:  184  (1873);  Butt.  X.  A.,  ii,  Grapta  1  (1874) ; 
Can.  ent.,  x  :  60-71  (1878)  j  xiv  :  189-194(18*2) , 
—French.  Rep.  in*.  Ill-,  vM :  152  (187s);  Butt, 
east.  C.  S..  185-187  (1886) ;— Mi.UII.,  Rep.  Ins. 
111.,  x:  84  (188l);-Ferti..  Butt.  Me..  52-53 
(1884) ;— Mayn.,  Butt.  X.  EL,  12-13,  pi.  2.  tig. 
13.  13a  (1886). 

J'olyyouia  comma  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  aoc. 
nat.  sc.,  ii:  251  (1876). 

Vanessa  c-album  Boisd.-LeC,  Lep.  Am. 
•ept.,  190-191  (18*1). 

Urapta  c-<ilbtnn  Gosse,  Can.  nat.,  174,  192, 
246  (1840);— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep.  N.  Amer.,  55 
(1862). 

Vanessa  ((irapta)  c-album  Fitch,  3d  Rep. 
Ini.  N.  Y.,  114-116  (1859). 

Figured  bv  Glover,  111.  N.  A.  Up.,  pi- 92. 
fig.17;  pi.  95,  fig*.  21.  22;  pl.U,  tig.  10,  Ined. 


POLYOONIA  COMMA  IIAKICISII. 
With  cono.lorous  wing*. 

Vantssa  naiima  Harr.,  Ins.  inj.  veg..  3d 
cd.,  300-301,  pi.  4.  llgs.  1-2  (1862). 

Urapta  rumma  Kdw.,  Butt.  N.  A.,  i. 
(irapta  2.  fig*.  1-S  a,  h  (1871 ). 

(irapta  comma  rar.harrisii  Kdw..  Can.  cut., 
v:  184(1873). 

yymphatis  comma  Kirl>„  Syn.  eat.  Ijep., 
648(1*71). 

Pofyyonia  comma  Scudd..  Syat.  rev.  Am. 
btttt,  10  (IMS). 
Fntgffonta  comma  rar.  karrisH  Scudd., 

Bull.  Buff.  but.  nat.  sc.,  ii:  251  (1875). 

POLYtiOMA  COMMA  DKYAB. 

Raw  of  hind  wings  ducky  above. 

Urapta  dryas  Kdw.,  Trans.  Atner.  ent.  we., 
iil:  17-18  (I870>;  Butt.  X.  A.,  i.  Grapta  3.  tig*. 
Hi  (1871). 

Xt/mphatis  dryas  Kirb..  Syn.  eat.  Lep..  648 
(1871). 

Polyi/onia  dryas  Scudd..  Syat.  rev.  Am. 
butt.,  10  (1872). 

(irapta  comma  car.  dryas  Edw.,  Can.  ent,, 
v  :  184  (1873). 

Polyymiia  comma  rar.  dryas  Scudd.,  Bull. 
Buff.  soc.  nat.  sc..  ii :  251  (1875). 


Freuet  eucb  dew  wahren  Scheitw, 
Euch  des  ernsteii  Spleles. 
Kein  Lcheiidgcs  1st  ein  Kins, 
1  in  liter  ist'n  ein  Vie  lew. 

GoRTHE. —  I'rirortr. 

Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip. 

To  light  her  shaded  eye: 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly. 

Tk.n.nyson.—  The  Talking  Oak. 


Imago  (3:1.  3.  4,  7).  Head  covered  with  long  whitish,  dusky,  and  pale  olivaceous 
hairs,  with  a  slight  tuft  of  yellowish  ones  outside  the  base  of  cuch  nntenua ;  behind 
the  eye  covered  with  mingled  pale  and  tawny  scales.  Basal  half  of  palpi  pale  buff, 
tinged  faintly  with  greenish,  and  bordered  along  the  base  of  the  inferior  fringe  with 
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dark  tawny  scales:  fringe  it-.  lf  buff,  with  intermingled  black  hairs,  and  along  the 
middle  of  It*  inferior  surface  a  row  of  dark  lawny  mingled  with  fuscous  scales; 
the  basal  half  of  the  middle  joint  sometimes  white  above;  apical  half  of  palpi  dark 
ferruginous  tawny,  the  fringes  the  same.  Init  tipped  (specially  toward  base  with  pale  or 
more  yellowish  huff  Antennae  blackish  brown  above,  the  Inner  Inferior  surface, 
excepting  a  few  basal  joints,  naked  ami  lutcoiis,  the  outer  inferior  surface  and  all  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  basal  joints,  while,  the  apical  half  outwardly,  the  basal  Joints 
wholly,  interrupted  with  blackish,  on  the  apical  half  of  the  antennae  mingled  with 
fulvous;  club  blackish,  with  a  few  obscure,  dark,  tawny  scales,  beneath  blackish  His- 
cons,  the  apical  three  joints  Inteona.  Tongue  pale  Inteoiis,  the  apical  two-thirds 
Infnscated  at  the  edges. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  silky  olivaceous  hairs,  beneath  with  vinous-brown, 
hoary-tipped  hairs.  Fore  legs  yellowish  buff,  marked  down  the  middle  with  a  black 
stripe;  femora  of  other  leirs  dusky,  heavily  flecked  with  pale  scales,  the  slight  inferior 
fringe  buff,  edged  at  base  interiorly  with  black;  inner  side  of  upper  surface  of  tibiae 
buff,  the  outer  side  and  the  tarsi  whitish  or  very  pale  huff.  Spines  eastaneous,  darkest 
on  the  tarsi,  spurs  similar,  reddish  toward  tip.  Claws  dark  reddish  fuscous;  parony- 
chia pale  fuscous;  pnlvlllns  black. 

Wings  above  dark  fulvous  orange,  marked  with  black  and  fuscous.  Fon  uriKff§ (38 :1U) 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  border  slightly  concave,  the  dentation  rather 
less  than  rectangular.  Mint  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  median  nervule  rather  promineut  and 
angulated;  outer  border  a  little  crenulatc.  The  costal  edge  is  rather  conspicuously 
yellowish,  pretty  uniformly  and  minutely  Interrupted  with  blackish;  in  the  cell,  at  the 
base  of  the  median  interspaces,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  medio-submedian  Interspace, 
arc  roundish  spots,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  cell  a  transverse  bar — all  of  which  repeat 
exactly  in  color,  form  and  relative  position  the  similar  markings  of  Interrogatloids ; 
there  is.  however,  no  spot  (nor  trace  of  a  spot  in  any  specimens  I  have  been  able  to 
examine)  near  the  base  of  the  suhcosto-mcdian  interspace.  The  outer  bonier,  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  interspace—  above  the  lowest  subcostal  to  a  much  greater  depth- 
blackish.  Its  Inner  limit  often  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  its  outer  limit  narrowly  edged 
with  a  generally  faint  bluish  bloom.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  two  subcostal  inter- 
spaces, midway  between  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure  and  the  outer 
border,  are  two  black  dots,  preceded  by  a  faint  yellowish  tawny,  minute  crescent,  and 
followed  by  a  short,  slender,  longitudinal  dash  of  the  same;  the  yellow  crescents  pre- 
ceding the  dots  are  surmounted  by  a  larger,  more  distinct,  paler  crescentlc  spot  cross- 
ing two  Interspaces,  and  forming  a  series  with  the  others;  the  dashes  beyond  the 
black  dots  fonn  part  of  a  series  of  submarglnal  fulvous  luuules  which  occupy  all  the 
interspaces  below  them,  seated  on  the  outer  dark  margin  and  only  conspicuous  when 
the  outer  part  of  the  wing  is  clouded  somewhat  with  ferruginous;  this  series  Is 
sometimes  almost  entirely  wanting,  at  others  la  present  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a 
transverse  band,  attenuated  in  the  middle,  but  broad,  and.  on  the  heaviest  marked 
individuals,  deepening  Into  blackish  above  and  below:  it  occupies  the  same  position  as 
in  interrogationis ;  fringe  black,  most  distinctly  so  at  the  nervure  tips,  broadly  inter- 
rupted in  the  interspaces  with  dusky  fulvous  or  with  whitish,  the  latter  particularly  in 
the  median  interspaces.  Himl  iri«,/*  (61:20)  with  the  outer  border  somewhat  erenu- 
late.  the  tail  of  the  upper  median  nervule  longer  than  broad,  a  little  incurved  and 
scarcely  tapering,  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  costal  slight,  angularly  rounded, 
that  at  the  upper  subcostal  rather  prominently  rounded.  A  transverse  blackish  bar 
crosses  the  costo-subcostal  and  tlrst  subcostal  interspaces.  In  the  latter  at  a  little  greater 
distance  from  the  base  than  In  the  former,  and  removed  by  a  little  more  than  its  own 
width  from  the  base  of  the  interspace;  parallel  to  it  a  narrow,  transverse,  blackish  bar 
reaches  from  near  the  iwise  of  the  middle  subcostal  nervule.  across  the  base  of  the 
lower  subcostal  to  the  middle  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell ;  the  extreme  base  of  the 
upper  median  interspace  Is  tilled  by  a  triangular  blackish  spot,  al*>ut  as  large  as  the 
central  bar.  and  occasionally  the  lower  median  interspace  Is  Infuscated  a  little  below 
It;  the  outer  two-fifths  of  the  wing  is  of  a  much  darker  ferruginous  tint,  sometimes 
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dcepcnini;  into  blackish,  especially  outwardly;  inwardly  it  blends  xradiiulh  into  the 
basal  color;  crossing  tlic  middle  of  this  darker  portion,  it*  outer  edge  at  n  distance  of 
more  than  half  an  interspace's  width  from  it,  is  a  scries  of  yellowish  fulvous, 
rountlisli  or  triangular  spot-  with  ill-dcilm-d  edges,  becoming  more  or  less  transversely 
linear  below  the  upper  median  nervule,  nowhere  so  hijjh  as  broad,  and  always  clearly 
separate  from  one  another:  margin  of  the  wins:  distinctly,  lint  rather  narrowly, 
covered  with  a  hoary  bluish  bloom,  most  conspicuous  at  the  nervule  tips;  fringe 
blackish,  broadly  interrupted  in  the  interspace-  with  whitish,  partly  overlaid  by  fus- 
cous scales. 

Beneath,  dark  brown  on  the  basal  half  of  the  fur>  ,ri,i<j*.  limited  by  a  beut  line,  the 
limbs  of  which  are  usually  a  little  concave,  opening  outward,  running  from  the  costal 
margin  (close  to  the  tip  of  the  costal  nervure)  to  the  base  of  the  straight  portion  of 
the  upper  median  nervule,  and  thence  to  the  inner  margin  before  its  middle.  Within 
this  area  the  <J  has  the  following  markings,  some  of  which  In  the  9  are  always  very 
obscure,  and  others  at  a  distance  from  the  costal  margin,  wholly  obsolete;  the  darker 
portions  are  outwardly  and  more  or  less  distinctly  limited  as  a  band  by  a  bent  line, 
the  upper  half  of  which  reaches  to  the  median  nervure  and  Is  parallel  to  the  simi- 
lar portion  of  the  outer  bent  line,  and  so  far  distant  from  it  as  to  make  this  part  of  the 
band  fully  three-fourths  as  broad  as  its  length;  the  lower  half  is  also  sub-parallel  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  outer  bent  line,  but  the  band  is  only  half  as  wide  as  above  and 
tapers  toward  the  inner  border;  above  the  middle  of  the  cell  the  band  Is  bordered  on 
either  side  by  a  zig/.air  thread  of  black,  and  there  are  also  a  few  similar  marks  within 
It;  it  is  followed  interiorly  by  a  hoary  patch,  while  in  the  cell  are  three  ohliijue, 
mostly  black  edged,  dark  brown,  linear  streaks.  :»>>out  as  lone  as  half  the  width  of 
the  cell,  one  seated,  on  end.  on  the  median  nervure  close  to  the  base  anil  directed 
parallel  to  the  subcostal  nervure.  a  second  on  the  same  nervure  at  its  ilrst  divarication 
directed  toward  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the  cell,  and  a  third  depending  from  the  006- 
tal  margiti  directed  between  the  Ilrst  two:  the  whole  costal  margin  is  irroratc  w  ith 
blackish  ferruginous  and  whitish  or  yellowish;  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  paler, 
being  ashy  brow  n  i  $  )  or  hoary  ash  (<J  ),  excepting  the  outer  Inirder  and  a  ipiadratc 
clouded,  darker  portion,  somewhat  darker  and  much  more  distinct  in  the  J  than  in  the  $  , 
occupying  the  whole  apex  of  the  wlui;  above  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  and 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule.  darkest  at  its  interior  and 
inferior  borders,  and  enclosing  in  its  middle  next  the  costal  margin  an  obscure  paler 
spot,  reaching  to  the  next,  at  the  lower  subcostal  nervule.  This  paler  part  of  the 
wing  is  frequently  tinged  with  olivaceous  in  the  <J .  particularly  outwardly  and  near 
the  inner  margin,  and  in  both  sexes  it  is  varied  by  frequent,  short,  transverse,  delicate 
threads  of  blackish  and  reddish  brown  or  fuscous  ;  there  Is  a  transverse  row  of  black 
dotoi  often  obsolete  in  some  of  the  interspaces  and  never  conspicuous,  but  almost 
always  present  in  the  lower  two  subcostal,  lower  median  and  medio-suhmedian  inter- 
spaces, in  a  similar  position  to  those  of  interrogationis :  the  outer  margin  above  the 
subcostal  angulation  is  slightly  paler  than  the  surrounding  parts  in  the  but  in  the 
male  Is  deeper  and  generally  distinctly  and  rather  broadly  olivaceous;  In-low  the 
angulation  and  excepting  the  extreme  lower  angle,  which  is  like  the  apex,  the  margin 
is  dark  like  the  base  in  the  ?  ,  but  in  the  <J  is  greatly  variegated,  beinii  olivaceous 
brown  enlivened  by  many  blackish,  fuscous,  and  dark  ferruginous  scales,  mostly  ar- 
ranged in  transverse  rows,  and  limited,  parallel  to  and  at  half  an  interspace's  distance 
from  the  outer  border,  by  a  slender  black  stripe,  enclosing  an  interrupted  thread  of 
bluish  irreen  scales;  the  Ilrst  inferior  subcostal  nervule  is  broadly  bordered  with 
ferruginous  to  its  tip.  Fringe  much  as  aliove.  Hi  ml  wintj»  of  the  same  general  hues 
as  the  fore  wings,  the  darker  base  separated  from  the  paler  external  portion  by  a 
black  bordering  thread,  which  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  has  a  sinuous  course,  from 
the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  costal  margin  to  the  lower  subcostal  nervule 
at  a  short  distance  from  its  base,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a  silver  c  imma;  the 
lower  half  has  a  crenulate.  nearly  straight,  general  course  from  the  upper  median 
nervule.  an  interspace  s  width  from  its  base,  toward  the  deepest  part  of  the  excision 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing.     Within  this  the  wing  is  nearly  uniform  dark  browni 
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in  the  J.  with  rnther  distani .  short .  transverse,  inconspicuous  threads  of  blackish 
ferruginous,  but  in  the  £  it  is  considerably,  ntthoiiuh  ratlur  obscurely,  variegated; 
on  the  basal  fourth  of  the  wing,  above  the  Mibooetal  nervnre,  there  Is  a  large,  ashy 
patch,  am)  dusky  Irregular  streaks  cross  the  ln«»al  hall*  of  the  cell;  t he  outer  portion 
is  darkest  and  forms  an  indistinct,  broad,  iiitrtuncsinl  band  while  the  transverse  threads 
of  the  9  are  also  not  wanting  ;  at  the  apex  of  the  cell  is  a  rather  heavy  silvery  comma, 
generally  rather  broader  lu  the  <J  than  in  the  strongly  curved,  sometimes  rather 
"tent  at  its  lower  inner  side,  opening  toward  the  lip  of  the  costal  nervnre.  its  extremi- 
ties usually  thickened,  particularly  in  the  <J .  the  upper  extremity  just  failing  to  reach 
the  subcostal  nervule.  the  lower  half  following  the  upprr  median  nervule  from  its 
extreme  base  outward;  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  in  the  9  is  paler  like  the  fore  wing, 
gradually  growing  dark  again  toward  the  outer  margin,  and  with  a  very  obscure, 
almost  obsolete,  series  of  blackish  dots,  arranged  as  in  interrogationls ;  in  the  £  it  is 
variegated  as  in  the  fore  wing,  but  the  paleness  of  its  basal  half  is  almost  always 
Intensillcd  by  a  lllaceous  hue.  reaching  nearly  to  the  scries  of  black  dots  which  are 
scarcely  more  noticeable  than  in  the  9  ;  parallel  to  the  outer  border  is  a  very  obscure 
series  of  yellowish  spots,  the  counterparts  of  those  on  the  upper  surface,  followed 
kbore  the  middle  of  the  subcostal  area  by  slight  ferruginous,  below  by  blackish  and 
bluish,  markings;  the  upper  portion  of  the  dentation,  from  ils  very  base,  is  bordered 
equally,  without  regard  to  the  nervures.  by  a  hand,  as  broad  as  the  dentation,  of 
mingled  black,  fuscous  and  lilaceous  scales;  the  other  parts  of  the  border  are  yellow- 
i-h  olivaceous,  more  or  less  Infuscatcd.    Fringe  as  alvove. 

Abdomen  above  black,  heavily  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  and  taw  ny  scales;  beneath 
with  mingled  scale-like  hairs  of  the  colors  prominent  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
w  ings.  Appendages  of  the  male  (33  :  14)  :  upper  organ  much  stouter  at  the  base  than 
in  the  previous  species,  tapering  only  on  the  basal  half,  somewhat  arcuate,  pointed, 
fully  as  long  as  the  body  with  an  inferior  tooth  at  base.  Clasp,  twice  as  broad  as  long, 
ipiadratc  w  ith  rounded  angles,  the  upper,  hinder  angle  produced  to  a  moderately  long, 
equal.  Incurved  lobe,  fully  half  as  long  as  the  clasp,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded  at 
the  apex,  directed  upward  and  liaekward ;  upper  border  producing  at  base  a  long  and 
slender  process,  much  longer  than  the  clasp,  broadest  in  the  middle,  tapering  but 
little  toward  the  base  but  rapidly  and  pretty  regularly  toward  the  pointed  apex,  which 
is  distinctly  excised  on  the  Inner  edge ;  at  its  base  it  is  strongly  l>ent  and  slightly 
twisted  so  tis  to  become  horizontal  and  depressed,  directed  backward  and  slightly  in- 
ward; beyond  it  curves  a  little  downward  and  at  the  middle  curves  strongly  Inward ; 
Interior  linger  long  and  slender,  tapering  a  little  on  the  basal  half,  approaching  through- 
out the  hinder  edge  of  the  clasp  and  scarcely  surpassing  the  upper  edge. 

POLYOOXU  comma  UAitiiisu. 


Measurement*  in  millimetre*. 
Length  of  tongue,  10-5. 

MALES. 

KKMAI.FJ?. 

Smallest. 

Average.  Lnrji«  M. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Ijirjrest. 

24.25 

13.5 

s.5 

25.25  25.5 
13.75    |  14. 

H.'t  9. 

4.5     l  4.75 

2475  27.26 
13.2  14.5 

9.  9. 

4.  4.75 

27.25 
14.5 
9. 

4.75 

POLYGON!*  comma  DltVAS. 


Measurements  in  millimetre*. 


Length  fore  wing   j4. 

antennae   m 

hind  tihiae  and  tarsi  

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi   j' 


MAI.KS, 

Smaller.  Average. 

25.5 
13.25 
K.5 
44 


Laigert. 

2r..;.-i 
14. 

s.75 

4.5 
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Dimorphic  forma.  The  following  peculiar!! ic-  di-tingnish  Hit*  form  dry  a*  from 
liarri-ii.  which  served  as  the  ba-l-  of  th««  foregoing  description  :  First,  a-  regard*  form, 
tli.'  fort-  wing*  have  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  border  -lightly  concave,  the  denta- 
tiou  nearly  rectangular,  that  at  tip  of  lower  median  nervule  -light  ami  broadly 
rounded;  outer  margin  -liulitly  crenulatc.  The  hind  wing-  (61 :  1*.'}  have  the  outer 
border  scarcely  rreriulate.  the  tail  of  t lie  upper  median  scarcely  longer  than  broad, 
scarcely  tapering :  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal  slight.  angulated. 
that,  at  the  lower  angle  very  small,  rounded. 

The  coloration  of  the  upper  -nrface  doe-  not  diner  from  the  form  Imrrisii,  except  in 
the  considerable  infu-catiou  of  the  apical  half  of  the  hind  wings,  winch  Is  generally 
more  inten-e  and  extensive  in  the  ?  than  In  the  £ .  and  by  which  the  submargiual 
series  of  fulvous  -p<>t»  are  oh-enred  or  very  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  basal,  blackish 
marking*  of  the  median  inter-pace-  blended  with  the  rc-t :  but  the  other  black  mark- 
ing- near  the  upper  half  of  the  middle  of  the  wing  remain  nearly  or  quite  as  distinct 
as  before.  Beneath,  the  £  differs  almost  too  little  from  the  g  of  the  form  Imrrisii  to 
merit  notice,  the  yellow  tint*  generally  prevailing  here  and  the  brown  there;  the? 
however,  i-  quite  distinct;  the  distinction  in  tone  between  the  basal  and  apical  halve* 
is  aliuo.-t  lost,  ami  the  general  tint  is  a  nearly  uniform  brownish,  -oiiiewhnt  smoky, 
yellow;  in  the  /bra  winy*  faint  traces  of  the  intramesial  band  remain,  especially 
toward  either  border,  and  the  spots  in  the  cell  are  represented  by  their  lxirdering  lines: 
but  the  apical  cloud  would  hardly  be  noticed  but  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  form, 
and  the  whole  apical  half  if  the  wing,  excepting  the  outer  border,  is  nearly  Uniform 
In  color,  liberally  streaked  with  -hort  trau-ver-e  thread-  of  pale  ferruginous  scale-. 
The  transver-c  scries  of  dot-  i*  more  distinct  than  in  harri-ii.  and  just  within  its  upper 
extremity  i*  a  -light.  tran*verse,  whitish,  tapering  bar  depending  from  the  costal  ttor- 
der;  the  outer  border  i-  marked  much  a-  in  the  J  but  rather  less  distinctly.  The  html 
trintj*  preserve  the  general  character  of  the  fore  wings,  but  the  row  of  dot*  i-  en- 
closed in  a  common  hand  of  slightly  fuscous  ferruginous,  anil  within  it  the  apical  half 
of  the  wing  i-  faintly  tinned  with  a  lilaceous  bloom,  which  sometime*  al*o  border-  it 
externally:  the  outer  border  resembles  that  of  the  <J  very  closely,  differing  from  it 
only  a*  the  fore  wing  does  from  the  fore  wing  of  the  $■ 

Egg  (64:  Is).  Short  blunt  ovate  in  shape,  broadly  rounded  beneath,  above  a  little 
flattened,  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thirds,  with  eleven  strongly  com- 
pressed vertical  tib*  which  increase  in  height  from  base  to  summit,  more  rapidly 
above;  surface  between  them  scarcely  concave,  smooth,  crossed  by  exceedingly  tine 
lines,  which  traverse  also  the  ribs  and  make  them  appear  striate.  The  ribs  arc 
about  .06  mm.  high  at  the  top,  but  only  one-third  of  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
egg;  they  are  about  .22  mm.  apart,  and  the  cross  lines  .02  mm.  apart.  Color  of  egg 
pale  green,  glistening,  the  ribs  pale.  The  termination  of  the  ribs  above  leaves  a  free 
central  space  17  mm.  in  diameter.  Micropyle  rosette  .0t-r.  mm.  in  diameter,  made  up  of 
n  cluster  of  nearly  equal  hexagonal  cells,  about  .01  mm.  in  diameter.  Height  of  egg,  .s 
mm. ;  width  at  greatest,  .7  mm. ;  at  summit.  .1  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Fir*t  stagr.  Head  piceous.  Body  above  varying  with  age  from  a  pale 
straw  color  to  a  dull  rather  dark  green,  the  anterior  portions  of  the  segment,*  livid, 
but  with  the  last  two  segments  varying  from  light  to  purplish  brown;  beneath  yellowish 
green.  Papillae  and  hair*  (86:07)  black.  Legs  and  prolegs  dusky.  Length  1.73 
mm. 

Second  ntnge.  Head  ilark  brown  [probably  piceous].  Body  brown-black  or  black, 
with  whitish  lines  at  the  Incisures.  Spines  black,  arising  from  papillae  which  are 
black,  or.  in  those  with  white  lines,  white  ou  the  third  thoracic  and  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  abdominal  segments;  hairs  black.  Legs  black;  prolegs  olivaceous.  Length. 
8.3  mm.    (After  Edward*.) 

7'Afnf  alii'jr.  Head  piceous,  most  of  the  papillae  black,  the  others  white,  the  hair* 
pellucid  or  dusky,  Body  reddish  brown,  heavily  traversed  by  transverse  dusky  lines, 
becoming  blackish  next  the  base  of  the  spine*;  the  iufrastiginatal  fold  sometimes  a 
little  pale.    Spines  black,  excepting  the  laterodorsal  series  on  the  fourth  and  sixth 
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abdominal  segments,  and  sometimes  the  tips  of  some  of  the  dorsal  ones  in  the  same 
vicinity,  which  are  white;  hairs  dusky  pellucid.  Legs  black ;  prolegs,  excepting  at 
base,  dusky.    Length,  s  mm. 

Fnurth  stage.  Head  piceoun,  the  coronal  tuttcrclc*  black,  the  papillae  white  or 
black,  the  white  predominating.  Body  black,  the  segments  crossed  posteriorly  by  two 
or  three  more  or  less  slender  white  lines,  sometimes  broadening  Into  spots,  and  ante- 
riorly by  an  oblique  whitish  bar,  extending  backward  on  either  side  from  the  outer 
base  of  the  dorsal  spines;  an  Infrastigmatal  yellow  band,  above  which  an  oblique  bar, 
and  some  minute  white  spots  on  the  posterior  part  of  each  segment.  Spines  of  dorsal 
series  always,  and  of  laterodorsal  usually,  white,  the  others  variably  black  or  white; 
spiracles  black,  with  a  distinct  white  annulus.    Length,  1<>  mm.    (After  Edwards.) 

Fifth  stage  (74  :  H*).  Head  (78:  .Tfi)  light  pea-green,  the  summit  spine  mostly  black, 
very  stout  and  not  long,  the  lateral  spinules  emitted  near  the  middle,  the  basal  half 
nearly  as  broad  a.s  long,  the  spinules  stout  and  of  equal  length  with  the  apical  half  of 
the  main  stem;  tubercles  usually  spiniform,  sometimes  hemispherical,  pellucid,  each 
tipped  with  a  long  white  bristle;  ocelli  and  mouth  pans  black.  Body  light  pea-green, 
with  yellowish  blotches  which  predominate  upon  most  of  the  abdomen;  there  is  a 
small  spot  of  a  dull,  dark,  orange  color  just  in  front  of  and  above  the  latcrostigmatal 
spines  of  the  fourth  to  sixth  abdominal  segments.  Spines  furnished  with  a  wreath  of 
five  spinules,  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  Co  with  the  apical  portion  of  the 
stem ;  below  them  are  seldom  more  thau  one  or  two  spinules  of  any  magnitude,  and 
this  portion  of  the  main  stem  is  covered  with  short,  exceedingly  delicate  pile;  they  as 
well  as  the  spinules  are  generally  colorless,  and  the  bristles  black,  but  sometimes  the 
terminal  half  of  the  spiuulM  Is  also  black;  the  spiniform  tubercles  are  white  or  green- 
ish.   Spiracles  black.    Legs  pale  testaceous.    Length.  2.1  mm. 

Chrysalis  (83  :  27,  29,  SO,  89,  46-48).  Nearly  uniform  pale  wood  brown,  tinged, 
especially  In  certain  lights,  with  pale  green  and  streaked  very  faintly  across  the 
middle  of  the  wings  with  the  same;  tongue  and  legs  faintly  tinged  with  pale  salmon, 
the  tongue  lnfnscated  at  tip,  the  legs  interrupted  with  pale  green ;  joints  of  antennae 
marked  with  faint  fuscous  lines;  ocellar  tubercles  conical,  pointed,  pretty  regular, 
the  outer  margin  continuous  with  the  sides  of  the  prothorax,  the  Inner  inclined 
toward  each  other  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  although  they  do  not  meet  but  form  an 
angle  of  ISO''  with  the  front  of  the  head;  the  tubercles  above  and  the  thoracic  ridge 
marked  with  greenish  fuscous;  mesonotal  tubercle  moderately  high,  much  the  highest 
posteriorly,  where  it  is  about  half  as  high  as  loug,  posterior  border  straight  and 
nearly  perpendicular,  perhaps  turned  forward  a  little,  anterior  border  curving  regularh 
and  broadly  up  to  the  highest  point ;  middle  of  each  half  of  me ta thorax  and  of  the  first 
to  third  abdominal  segment*  with  a  large  mercurial  spot,  that  of  the  metathorax 
largest  and  centred  with  blackish,  that  of  the  second  sesrment  situated  on  the  poste- 
rior half  of  the  tubercle,  that  of  the  third  segment  faint  and  diffused ;  all  excepting 
the  last  bounded,  laterally  at  least,  by  fuscous  lines ;  beyond  a  slightly  paler  dorsal  band, 
made  more  conspicuous  by  a  brownish  fuscous  line  which  edges  it;  posterior  surface 
of  the  laterodorsal  tubercles  edged  on  cither  side  with  brownish  fuscous  streaks ;  a 
stigmatal,  open,  brownish  fuscous  band,  tinged  with  greenish  and  much  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  along  its  under  border;  on  the  tlfth  and  sixth  segments,  a  slightly 
infuscated  ventral  band,  edged  more  distinctly  with  fuscous;  outer  edges  of  the  ere- 
master  black;  spiracles  pale  brown  with  black  lips.  Length,  21  mm;  height  at 
thorax,  7.2.".  mm.;  height  at  tlrst  abdominal  segment,  .">  mm. 

Distribution  (20:  2).  This  eastern  butterfly  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic members  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna  ;  toward  the  8011th  it  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  River  valleys  of  West  Virginia  (Kdwardh) 
and  occurs  about  Louisville,  Ky.  (Belknap,  Yale  Coll.  Mu«.),  and  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ( Hd wards)  :  westward  it  has  been  taken  in 
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scanty  numbers  in  Wisconsin  (Hoy),  Iowa  (Allen,  Osborn),  Fort  Nio- 
brara, Neb.  (Carpenter)  ami  Kansas  (Snow),  ami  is  even  recorded  from 
Texas  (Edwards).  Rcakirt  indeed  reported  it  from  Colorado,  but  prob- 
ably by  mistake  for  aome  other  species  then  undeseribed.  In  the  north, 
Edwards  records  it  from  Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  River,  British  America, 
which  is  too  far  in  advance  of  its  ordinary  range  to  !*e  probable ;  as  he  had 
butterHies  from  the  fort  of  the  same  name  on  Albany  River  and  Jenner 
Weir  reports  it  from  Moose  Factory  near  there,  the  more  southern  fort 
is  the  probable  locality  meant.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Canada, 
especially  toward  the  east ; — Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior  (  Fletcher), 
Lake  Cameron  (Mead),  Ottawa  (Billings,  Fletcher),  Montreal  (Caul- 
field),  Compton  (Gosse),  Quebec,  "very  common"  (Bowles),  and  the 
Rouge  district  (D'L'rban)  ; — as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia  44  rare"  (Jones), 
and  even  in  Anticosti  (Strceker). 

It  is  found  throughout  New  England,  excepting  in  the  White  Mount- 
ain region  and  |>erhaps  other  elevated  portions  of  the  northern  counties  : 
it  has,  however,  been  taken  on  Camel's  Hump.  Vt.  (Sprague),  and  given 
as  a  probable  inhabitant  of  Norway,  Me.  (Smith)  ;  the  only  other  local- 
ities from  which  it  is  reported  are  Walpolc  (Smith)  and  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
(Scuddcr);  Orono  ( Fernald ),  Portland,  44  rare "  (Lyman),  and  Hallo- 
well,  Me.  (Miss  Wadsworth);  the  vicinity  of  Boston  (numerous 
collectors),  Amherst  (Stearns,  Marsh,  Scudder),  Holyoke  and  Granby 
(Scudder),  Springfield  (Dimmock)  and  Williamstown,  Mass.  (Scud- 
der) ;  Farmington  (Norton),  South  Windsor  and  New  Britain  (Scudder) 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Smith)  ;  and  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  (Hambly). 
It  is  nowhere  a  very  common  insect  in  New  England,  excepting  perhaps 
in  the  extreme  south.  Edwards,  however,  says  that  when  found  it  is 
abundant,  and  calls  it  44  one  of  the  commonest"  butterflies  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  undoubtedly  a  local  species,  as  Edwards  states,  but  the  cause 
of  its  restriction  is  unknown. 

Opposition.  In  but  a  single  instance  have  I  found  a  solitary  egg  of 
this  butterfly ;  in  all  other  cases  they  have  been  piled  in  columns  varying 
from  two  to  nine  eggs,  the  average  of  those  I  have  seen  being  a  little 
over  four.  Very  often  several  columns  will  be  found  on  a  single  leaf, 
and  these  are  probably  laid  by  the  same  butterfly  at  one  alighting,  for  the 
columns  are  frequently  close  together,  separated  sometimes  by  scarcely 
more  than  the  width  of  an  egg.  They  are  almost  always  laid  upon  the 
under  surface  of  leaves,  though  occasionally  upon  the  stem  of  the  plant 
selected,  and  Edwards  says  upon  the  tendrils  of  the  hop.  They  gleam  in 
the  sun  like  dewdrops.    The  egg  hatches  in  four  or  five  days. 

Food  plants.  The  hop  (Humulus  lupulus),  elm  (Ulraue  americana), 
nettle  (Urtica),  and  false  nettle  (Boehmeria  cylindrica),  all  belonging  to 
the  Urticaceae,  are  probably  the  only  food  plants  of  this  larva,  hop 
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appearing  to  be  the  favorite.  Packard  gives  also  currant,  and  French 
basswood  (Tilia)  as  food  plants,  plant*  in  no  way  related  to  these,  but 
probably  by  error.  Ambrosia  has  also  been  published  as  a  food  plant, 
but  in  this  instance  Hoehineria  had  been  mistaken  for  it. 

The  larva  is  sometimes  destructive  to  hop  vines,  so  much  so  that  they 
have  received  a  soubriquet  in  the  farming  districts,  of  which  we  have  made 
use.  1 4  These  chrysalids,"  says  Smith,  in  a  report  to  government  (Ent. 
hull.  Dep.  Agric,  iv  :  40)  44  arc  known  to  growers  and  those  engaged  in 
hop-yanls  as  4  hop-merchants,'  and  according  as  the  color  of  the  metallic 
spots  [on  the  back]  is  golden  or  silver,  so  will  the  price  of  hops  range 
high  or  low,  so  the  story  goes."     It  is  also  applied  to  P.  inteirogationis. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  Although  the  egg  at  the  summit  of  a 
column  is  the  last  of  the  series  to  be  laid,  it  hatches  first  and  the  rest 
generally  follow  in  succession,  there  being  a  difference  of  many  hours; 
all  the  caterpillars  emerge  on  the  same  side  of  the  column,  and  as 
thev  escape  from  the  crown  of  the  egg,  the  column  when  emptied  (for 
they  do  not  eat  more  than  is  necessary  to  escape)  has  a  gentle  curve, 
lipped  slightly  in  one  direction  by  the  escaping  caterpillar.  Immediately 
it  is  out  of  the  egg,  the  caterpillar  is  long  enough  to  coil  twice  around  the 
interior  of  the  egg,  yet  was  coiled  but  once  !  Sometimes,  after  eating  a 
hole  large  enough  to  escajM?  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar  will  rest  motionless 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  great  point  is  to  get  the  head  out ;  that  done, 
the  rest  glides  smoothly  enough,  toppling  the  column  overhead.  I  watched 
once  the  last  one  of  a  column  make  his  entrance  into  the  world  ;  first  he 
took  a  grand  tour  of  his  old  home,  spinning  a  thread  (as  they  always  do 
when  young)  all  the  way  ;  then  he  walked  to  the  top  of  the  leaning,  tot- 
tering tower,  peered  over  into  the  empty  crater  of  the  egg  at  the  summit, 
shuddered  visibly,  and  turned  cautiously  on  his  course,  now  with  winding 
and  then  with  direct  steps,  until  he  reached  the  lowest  egg,  when  he  stretched 
himself  to  the  utmost  and  fastened  a  thread  to  the  leaf  beyond,  to  which  he 
then  travelled.  An  hour  was  consumed  in  thin  performance.  In  early  life 
the  caterpillars  eat  little  roundish  holes  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  leaf, 
about  1.5  mm.  in  mean  diameter,  and  when  their  meal  is  over  rest  with 
their  tails  close  to  the  hole,  their  heads  toward  the  midrib. 

Although  a  number  arc  usually  born  on  the  same  leaf  and  several  in 
one  cluster,  and,  therefore,  for  at  least  a  part  of  its  life,  it  does  not  lack  com- 
panions, this  caterpillar  is  in  no  way  social,  but  strictly  solitary  from  birth  on. 
In  early  life  it  lives  without  concealment,  but  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Later  it  may  be  found  44  concealing  itself  on  the  under  side  of  a 
leaf,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  drawn  together  by  silken  threads  suffi- 
ciently to  afford  a  protection  from  light  and  the  weather ;  from  this  cover 
the  larva  emerges  at  night  to  feed,  and  beginning  at  the  extremity  of  a 
leaf  consumes  it  evenly  across  until  not  enough  is  left  for  shelter,  when  it 
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betakes  itself  to  another  anil  repeats  the  same  process.  Owing  to  this 
peculiarity,  this  species  is  easily  discovered,  as  the  bent  and  eaten  leaf 
betrays  its  presenee"  (Edwards).  Mr.  Edwards  found  that  it  first  shel- 
tered itself  very  shortly  after  reaching  its  third  larval  stage,  and  that 
it  effected  its  object  by  biting  off  the  principal  ribs  of  the  base  of  a 
leaf,  on  either  side  of  a  midrib,  after  the  manner  of  Vanessa  atalanta, 
and  was  thus  the  better  able  to  pull  the  sides  of  the  leaf  together.  But 
in  the  later  stages  the  ribs  were  not  bitten,  the  caterpillar  being  able  to 
draw  the  edges  together  without  that  precaution.  His  observations  were 
made  on  Boehmeria  :  with  the  elm,  a  more  refractory  leaf,  the  process  is 
slightly  different  (81:9):  the  caterpillar  bites  a  couple  of  channels  on 
cither  side  the  leaf,  starting  from  a  centimetre's  distance  from  the  base 
and  cutting  obliquely  toward  but  not  to  the  midrib,  through  two  or  more 
of  the  ribs  ;  the  corners  of  the  flaps  thus  formed  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
leaf  are  then  fastened  together  by  a  few  strands  of  weak  silk,  rarely  extend- 
ing more  than  a  centimetre  and  a  half  beyond  the  corner.  The  rest, 
therefore,  flares  open  apically,  and  when  half  eaten  bears  some  reseml>- 
lance  to  a  saddle.  In  these  nests  one  never  finds  more  than  a  single 
inhabitant. 

Life  history.  In  New  England  the  insect  is  double-brooded.  The 
butterflies  hibernate  and  appear  upon  the  wing  all  through  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  the  greater  part  of  May,  occasionally  into  June,  few  in 
number  and  generally  worn  and  faded  ;  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  hop  and  elm  soon  after  their  budding ;  the  eggs  hatch  in 
four  or  five  days  ;  the  caterpillars  grow  rather  slowly,  the  chrysalis  state 
continues  from  seven  to  eleven  days,  and  they  begin  to  transform  to  but- 
terflies toward  the  end  of  June ;  they  do  not  become  abundant  until  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  a  few  stragglers  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  a*  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  mouth.  These  fly  throughout  August  and  later. 
The  eggs  are  again  laid  late  in  July  and  throughout  August,  and  the 
second  brood  begins  to  appear  about  the  25th  of  August :  they  continue 
to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  evi- 
dently hibernate  without  much  delay,  as  they  become  scarce  by  the 
end  of  the  month  and  are  rarely  seen  in  October.  In  one  instance 
some  late  caterpillars  1  found  in  Cambridge  on  nettle  changed  to  chrys- 
alis as  late  as  October  9,  and  the  butterfly  appeared  October  27. 

The  butterflies  of  the  first  brood  (i.e.,  first  from  eggs  of  the  same  sea- 
son) are  almost  always  of  the  form  dry  as,  and  those  of  the  second,  which 
winter,  are  of  the  form  harrisii,  but  not  invariably.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Lintner  took  both  forms  on  July  24,  when  only  drya*  should  be  flying, 
and  I  have  several  times  taken  wintered  dryas  on  the  wing  about  Boston 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  as  late  as  the  19th,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague 
has  reared  dryas  (one  out  of  more  than  fifty)  from  caterpillaw  found  in 
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August.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  spring  form  is  dryas.  the 
autumn  form  harrisii. 

Further  south,  the  species  is  triple-brooded.  ••The  hibernating  females 
dejiosit  their  eggs  last  of  April  or  early  in  -May.  and  the  first  brood  of  the 
butterflies  emerges  from  rhrysalis  about  1st  dune;  but  should  the  weather 
be  eold  during  May  then  from  the  middle  to  last  of  dune.  The  second 
laving  of  eggs  occurs  in  July,  between  l.r>th  and  30th,  and  the  butterflies 
from  these  appear  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  And  the  third 
laying  occurs  in  September,  the  butterflies  therefrom  emerging  in  Octo- 
ber" (  Edwards).  The  first  brood  is  composed  of  dryas  only  44  with  a 
single  exception  when  one  harrisii  male  emerged "  the  second  of  both 
forms,  ami  the  third  of  harrisii  only. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  They  are  very  wary  insects  with  a  quick,  nervous 
flight,  yet  at  the  same  time  audacious  even  to  pugnacity,  darting  recklessly 
at  and  about  objects  in  the  air.  vainly  pursuing  even  passing  birds  or 
dragon  flies,  and  tussling  with  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
wings  are  almost  invariably  rubbed  and  ragged  in  a  short  time  after 
eclosion.  "The  most  perverse  disregard  of  all  measures  of  safety," 
says  De  (ianno,  is  exhibited  by  comma. 

Thin  little  butterfly  usually  take*  his  pastime  toward  sunset,  when  only  now  and 
then  a  patch  of  sunlight  remains  among  the  shadows  of  trees,  especially  upon  some 
gate  post  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  sidewalk.  When  disturbed  very  roughly  they 
will  take  a  zi/.zag  trip  over  a  tree,  or  a  house  top.  or  a  feuee.  and  often  without 
lighting  anywhere,  return  to  the  old  spot  within  six  Inches.  Many  limes  I  have  put 
my  hand  on  the  coveted  spot  and  had  the  little  (irapta  light  upon  them.  Sometimes 
they  will  light  upon  uiy  hat  or  the  net  I  hold  in  my  hand,  evidently  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  danger.  But  motion,  eveu  of  a  straw,  will  frighten  them  away.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  their  sense  of  danger  is  easily  explicable.  The  enemies  most  deadly  to  them 
are  the  birds.  These  attack  mostly  from  above,  and  always  on  the  wing.  They  use 
do  caution  in  securing  their  prey,  but  swoop  down  upon  them  at  great  velocity.  In 
all  my  watching  I  have  never  seen  a  bird  take  a  butterfly  from  beneath.  The  pewee 
will  either  drop  like  lightning  from  its  branch  upon  the  prey,  or  if  the  prey  is  above 
it,  will  rise  to  an  altitude  alx>ve  the  prey  ami  drop  down  upon  it.  Hence  its  knowledge 
of  danger,  or  If  you  prefer  it.  its  organized  experience  of  danger,  is  all  from  above, 
and  from  something  in  rapid  motion.  From  beneath,  even  when  in  a  position  on  a 
pendulous  flower  or  leaf  to  see  perfectly,  they  can  be  approached  with  much  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  capture  (Trans.  Vass.  Br.  Inst.,  il :  i:K>). 

Again  this  writer  says  : — 

Often  the  little  comma  will  follow  a  much  larger  butterfly,  perhaps  the  aphrodite  or 
idalia,  now  under,  now  over  it,  in  swift  zizzag  movements,  as  if  enjoying  it  hugely, 
while  receiving  no  attention  from  the  larger  specimen.  Sometimes  the  comma  will 
pursue,  as  if  in  sport,  a  beetle  or  a  wasp.— in  such  cases  keeping  a  good  distance  away, 
but  continuing  the  pursuit  for  some  rods.  Once  I  saw  a  comma  and  an  alope  rising 
high  in  the  air  together,  going  over  and  over  each  other  in  sportive  mood,  when  a 
pewee  bird  shot  swiftly  upon  the  alope  and  bore  it  off.  The  little  comma  folded  Its 
wings  back  to  back,  and  in  half  the  time  1  am  taking  to  tell  It.  literally  dropped  to 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground,  recovered  its  wings  and  then  hid  In  a  thick 
evergreen  tree  close  by.  On  following  it,  it  seemed  unhurt,  but  greatly  alarmed,  cease- 
lessly changing  It*  position  from  limb  to  limb,  and  Anally  getting  under  a  large  limb, 
and  remaining  very  nearly  motionless  (Trans.  Vass.  Br.  Inst..  II :  134). 
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A  pair  of  them  may  often  he  .seen  perched  al  some  distance  apart,  sun- 
ning themselves  on  a  roek ,  stone  wall,  or  dead  and  fallen  branches; 
suddenly  one  quits  its  station,  the  other  following  instantaneously  :  as  if 
electrified  by  a  common  impulse  they  dash  at  each  other,  dart  hither  and 
thither,  whirl  ahottt,  and  then  as  suddenly  whisk  hack,  each  to  its  own 
spot,  twist  about  in  a  final  flourish  of  satisfaction  and  quickly  resume  the 
gentle  fanning  of  their  wings.  It  "is  extremely  alert  and  restless,  flying 
swiftly  and  for  short  distances  only  ;  it  frequents  the  roads,  especially  in 
damp  places,  or  collects  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  sides  of  thecreekjj 
or  upon  damp  stones  by  the  forest  hrooks,  not  in  clusters,  as  is  the  habit 
with  many  butterflies,  hut  scattered  about  in  close  neighborhood  with  wings 
outspread  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun."  (Kdw.  Butt.  N.  A.)  In 
the  Catskills  it  is  found  in  company  with  faunus,  on  the  Kanawha 
with  interrogation^,  but  greatly  outnumbering  the  latter,  according  to 
the  same  writer. 

When  resting,  whether  clinging  beneath  some  horizontal  surface,  or 
pen-bed  head  downward  on  a  vertical  siipjMirt.  the  wings  are  closed  back 
to  back,  the  front  pair  brought  well  forward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with 
the  body  of  H.V,  and  to  expose  a  deep  notch  between  the  wings  fully  half 
way  to  their  base  :  the  antennae  are  held  like  stiff  rods  on  a  line  with  the 
slightlv  lifted  front  part  of  the  body  and  diverge  about  2(V.  When  rest- 
ing at  night,  the  clubs  of  the  antennae  are  brought  side  by  side  barely  in 
front  of  the  wings,  and  the  front  wings  are  not  thrust  so  far  forward  as  at 
other  times  :  but  on  any  disturbance,  such  as  a  jar  or  the  approach  of  a 
light,  a  match  for  instance  at  several  inches  distance,  the  front  wings  are 
instantly  slipped  forward  to  their  usual  position  at  other  times. 

When  walking  up  a  vertical  surface,  as  seen  in  mounting  a  window 
pane,  the  wings,  held  in  the  same  attitude,  alternately  shut  and  open  through 
an  angle  varying  from  about  10*  to  45°,  the  antennae  divaricate  about 
100%  and  the  legs  move  in  a  curious  order,  occasionally  varied  by  a  short 
step  disarranging  it,  as  follows  :  first  the  middle  leg  of  the  right  side,  then 
that  of  the  left  side,  followed  by  the  hind  leg  of  the  left  side  and  then  that 
of  the  right. 

Mr.  Kd wards  gives  the  following  account  of  the  metamorphosis  of  this 
species  in  leaving  the  larval  for  the  pupal  stage  : — 

When  about  to  transform  it  selects  a  convenient  place,  on  the  under  side  of  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  or  of  a  fence  rail,  or  of  a  weather  board  of  the  house,  or  the  midrib  of  a 
hop-leaf,  and  having  spun  a  little  button  of  pale  ml  silk  fixe*  the  hooks  of  Us  anal 
leg-  therein  and  hangs  suspended,  head  downwards,  in  the  shape  of  a  tlsh-hook,  and  Im- 
movable, for  the  space  of  2H-24  hours,  no  change  being  perceptible  except  In  the  color 
of  the  skin  which  becomes  partly  transparent  and  loses  Its  dark  color,  owing  to  Its 
gradual  parting  from  the  chrysalis  within.  Suddenly,  and  to  a  looker  on  without  any  pre- 
monitory symptom,  a  rent  takes  place  in  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  head  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  chrysalis,  the  head  of  which  at  once  emerges.  Bv 
a  rapid  contraction  ami  expansion  of  the  folds  of  the  abdomen,  the  larva  draws  the 
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skin  npwards  •successively  discovering  the  parts  of  the  fully  fonnetl  chrysalis,  until  at 
last,  and  In  scarcely  more  than  one  minute  of  time,  the  entire  -kin  is  gathered  about 
the  anal  feet.  It  now  bends  itself  violently  to  disengage  the  end  of  the  chrysalis, 
which  is  long.  pointed  and  hard,  furnished  with  several  little  hooks,  meanwhile  retain- 
ing its  hold  of  the  skin  by  the  folds  of  Its  abdomen,  until  after  a  severe  effort,  con- 
vulsively reaching  OBt  and  feeling  in  all  directions  for  the  object  of  its  search,  it 
touches  the  button  of  silk  and  at  once  grasps  it  with  its  hooks  and  tiles  them  in  it 
securely.  Then  by  a  twisting  motion  it  manages  to  disengage  the  loose  akin,  which 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  chrysalis  rests.    ;  Butt.  N.  Am.,  i. ) 

Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
elirvsalids  of  this  species  thiletl  from  the  death  of  the  subject*. 

Parasites.  I  have  never  met  with  any  hymenopterous  parasites  of  the 
caterpillar  ami  find  none  on  special  record,  but  Mr.  .1.  li.  Smith  says  that 
"not  one  in  ten  ever  attains  the  butterfly  state"  on  account  of  parasites, 
and  adds  of  his  autumn  collections  that  "the  ehrysalids  I  collected  were 
one  and  all  infested."  Mr.  Howard  informs  me  the  parasites  were  the 
common  Pterotualus  vauessae  (89:3).  Glypta  erratiea  Cress.  (88:7) 
has  also  been  found  parasitic  on  this  butterfly  by  Dr.  Riley  ;  and  I  once 
reared  or  had  sent  me  a  Tachinid  fly  and  puparium  raised  from  this  spe- 
cies, but  the  fly  has  been  lost. 

Desiderata.  The  accounts  of  the  northern  range  of  this  butterfly  are 
so  various,  perhaps  owing  to  its  localization,  that  careful  statements  of  its 
comparative  abundance  are  needed  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  north 
of  New  Kngland,  before  its  geographical  distribution  can  be  fully  under- 
stood. The  cause  of  its  localization  also  needs  investigation  and  more 
exact  statistics  are  requisite  in  order  to  determine  properly  the  history  of 
the  insect,  especially  the  duration  of  its  several  stages  and  the  question  of 
its  hibernation  in  the  chrysalis  state  ;  but  of  most  interest  of  all  would  be 
an  enquiry  into  the  precise  relation  of  the  two  forms,  dryas  and  harrisii,  to 
the  two  broods  ;  a  great  many  further  statistics  on  this  point,  made  in  dif- 
ferent places,  are  highly  desirable.    What  dipterous  parasite  has  it  ? 
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Etjij. 

PI.  &4.  tit:.  IS,  Plain. 

19,  20.   Column  of  e^». 

Caterpillar. 
PL  74.  fig.  38.    Side  view,  colored. 

"8:36.  Front  view  of  head  in  tliial  sta^c. 
81 :  9.  Nest. 

*6 : 67.    [>ermal  appendage  of  l»dy,  stage  i. 
VhryMili*. 

PL  83.  fi?.  27.   Outline  of  head  from  in  front. 

29,30.   Outline  of  mesotboraefc 
tuln;  roles. 

39,  46.    Side  view,  colored. 
4".   Side  view,  outline. 
48.    Dorsal  view,  outline. 


Ihi  ago. 

PI. 3,  tig.  1.  P.  e.  dryas  male.  l>oth  surfaces. 

3.  P.  e.  harrisii  male,  both  surfaces. 

4.  P.  e.  dry a«  female,  lower  sur- 
face 

7,  P.  r.  harrisii  female,  lower  sur- 
face. 

33:14.  Male  abdominal  appendages. 

38 . 10.  Neuratton. 

til :  19.  P.  c.  dryas,  outline  hind  wing. 

20.  P.  c.  harrisii. outline  hind  wing 

PI.  20,  fig.  2.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
«8:7.   Glypta  erratiea,  a  parasite. 
89  :  3.   Pterotualus  vanessae,  a  parasite. 
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POLYGONTA  SATYRUS . — The  wandering  comma. 


FOUMM  *<itynt*  Strcck.,  Cut.  Am.  luacro- 
Icp.,  131  (1878). 

(JntpUt  mlyruit  Edw.,  Rev.  cat.  diurn.  Lep., 
89  (1SK4). 

HOLYOON1A  SATYIUS  SATYIUS. 

(frapta  nutyru*  Edw.,  Trann.  Am.  Ntt  MKL, 
ii:  374  (186f»);  Butt.  N.  A.,  i,  pi.  QrapU  6. 
figs.  1-4  (1872);— n.  E.hv.,  Pac.  coast  Lep.,  ii: 
8-9  (1873>. 

Nymphalis  sutyru*  Klrb.,  Svn.  eat.  Lcp„ 
048(1872). 

Pnltigonia  mtyru*  Seudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  soc. 
mit.  bc.,11:  252(1875). 


FOLYOOWIA  SATtKIM  Marsyan. 

Craptn  mamya*  Edw.,  Trans.  Am. cut.  sot\. 
ili:  1«  (1870);  Butt.  N.  A.,  II.  pi.  Urapta  3, 
ng«.  6-3(1875). 

Xymphali*  mamyas  Kirb.,  Syn.  cat.  Lep. 
648  (1871). 

ftdytjunia  mnrtya*  Seudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  soe. 
uat.HC,  11:252  ( 187ft). 

1"«oi/;jix«  gntyrun  rnr.  M<ir*y««Slreck.,  Cat. 
Am.  macrolep.,  131  (1878). 

V  Marnyan  is  unknown  in  the  pant,  and  \* 
therefore  not  described  Im  Iow. 


At.  when  Zephyr  bid* 

A  little  breeze  to  creep  bclw  i  the  fam. 

Of  careless  butterflies. 

Keats.— Emtymioh. 

Imago  (14:1.  14).  Head  covered  with  long  ferrugiuous  and  olivaceous  hairs 
the  latter  predominating  along  the  middle,  the  former  at  the  sides,  mingled  next  the 
outer  bases  <if  the  antennae  with  yellow  hairs;  behind  the  eyes  a  fringe  of  mingled 
ferruginous,  dusky  ferruginous  and  yellow  scales.  Sides  of  palpi  pale  buff  on  the 
basal  half  with  scattered  ferruginous  hairs,  the  apical  joint  dark  ferruginous,  extend- 
ing baseward  in  a  tongue  along  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  joint  as  far  as  the  eye. 
the  tipper  edge  nevertheless  buff,  and  a  line  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fringe 
ferruginous;  antennae  black-brown  above,  feebly  flecked  with  scattered,  dull,  pale 
scales,  naked  and  testaceous  along  the  inner  side,  beneath  white  in  triangular  patches, 
as  long  as  the  joints,  having  their  apices  at  the  tips,  or  only  on  basal  half,  the  apical 
black-brown:  club  black-brown  above,  more  abundantly  and  distinctly  flecked  with 
yellow,  white  and  ferruginous  scales,  within  and  beneath  naked,  bright  castaneons, 
all  of  the  last  three  joints  naked,  lutcous.  Tongue  luteoiis  at  base,  with  the  sides 
infuscateil.  beyond  blackish  laterally. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  silky  olivaceous  aud  greenish-^ray  hairs,  beneath  with 
mingled  yellowish  white  ami  pale  ferruginous  hairs,  the  latter  predominating.  Fore 
legs  with  similar  hairs,  luit  also  clothed  with  velvety  black  scales  down  the  middle, 
and  with  pale  buff  and  silvery  white  scales  on  the  sides;  other  femora  heavily  clothed 
with  mingled  tawny  aud  dark  ferruginous  scales,  flecked  with  pale  scales  of  various 
tints,  ami  especially  often  fringed  with  a  line  of  yellow  scales  along  the  lower  inner 
edge;  tibiae  and  tarsi  uniform  pale  butt*.  Spines,  spurs  and  claws  castaneous.  the 
last  deepest:  paronychia  pale  castaneous :  pulvillus  black. 

Wings  above  rather  light  fulvous  orange,  deepening  toward  the  base,  marked  with 
black  and  fuscous  or  tusCO- ferruginous.  Fore  wings  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
outer  border  slightly  concave,  the  subcostal  dentation  distinctly  less  than  rectangular, 
that  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  median  nervule  hardly  less  prominent,  sometimes  not  more 
than  rectangular,  the  whole  outer  margin  distinctly  crenulate.  The  costal  edge  i» 
indistinctly  yellow,  rather  inconspicuously  interrupted  with  black  on  the  basal  half. 
In  the  cell  and  the  interspaces  below  it  are  black  spots,  which  exactly  repeat  those  of 
P.  comma,  excepting  those  of  the  lower  median  interspace,  the  outer  of  which  is 
usually  rectangular  in  form,  and  the  Inner,  at  the  extreme  base,  larger  and  more  dis- 
tinct than  In  comma,  where  it  often  is  almost  absent ;  here  it  is  sometimes  almost  as 
large  as  that  below  it.  The  outer  dark  margin  is  precisely  as  iu  comma,  excepting 
that  it  is  nearly  obscured  by  grayish  Iwlow  the  lower  median  nervule,  or  at  least 
below  the  middle  of  the  medio-suhmedlan  interspace.  The  markings  at  the  apex  of 
the  wings,  within  the  dark  border,  are  also  exactly  as  iu  comma,  excepting  that  the 
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hand  depending  from  tin-  n»U.  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the  tip  of 
the  wins;,  is  darker  ferruginous,  decidedly  fuscous  or  even  blackish.  <  >n  the  lower  half 
of  the  wing  there  are  sometime*  no  markings  just  within  the  bonier,  excepting  a 
dusky,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  triangular  spot  with  blurred  edge-,  in  the  middle  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  incdio-suhmedian  interspace,  and  faint  triangular  (unities  seated 
on  the  dark  mamin.  scarcely  paler  than  the  ground:  but  these  lunule-  are  usually 
distinctly  paler,  and  following  them  on  the  inner  side  there  are  often  some  deep  ferru- 
giuou-  neckings,  forming,  with  the  dusky  -pot  below,  a  ferruginous  cloud.  Toward 
the  Ita-e  of  the  wing  the  orange  become-  much  deeper  and  warmer,  and  at  the  extreme 
base  i-  somewhat  infuscated;  along  the  lower  margin  it  is  more  or  les-  ob-cured  by 
grayi-h  fuscous  :  fringe  a- in  comma.  Hind  xrimjs  with  the  outer  border  considerably 
crcuulate.  the  deiiUitioii  of  the  upper  median  nervule  twice  as  long  as  broad,  -carccl.v 
tapering,  rounded  at  the  tip,  especially  at  the  upper  corner:  the  costal  projection  con- 
siderable, strongly  rounded;  the  upper  subcostal  rectangular.  Three  distinct  black 
-|H.t-  in  the  basal  half  of  the  wing;  one  an  oblique,  transverse  bar  depending  from 
the  middle  of  the  co-ta  and  reaching  the  middle  subcostal  nervule.  followed  above 
by  a  slightly  paler  tint  to  the  wing:  an  obliquely  tran-vcrse  bar  at  the  extreme 
ba-e  of  the  lower -ul«-o-Ud  and  upper  half  of  the  -uhco-to-median  interspace,  par- 
allel to  the  tirst.  and  with  its  outer  margin  sometimes  almost  continuous  with  the 
inner  margin  of  the  llr-t.  but  ordinarily  removed  inward  by  half  its  widtti:  the  third 
a  triangular  patch  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  upper  median  interspace,  occasionally 
followed  toward  the  base  by  an  obscure  grimy  extension  which  loses  Itself  in  the  con- 
siderable In  taxation  of  the  base  of  the  wing  The  outer  margin  of  t  lie  wing  has  a 
dark  border  of  the  same  width  as  that  of  the  costal  margin,  deepest  within,  but  not 
nearly  so  dark  a-  on  the  fore  wings,  being  fusco-ferruginon-  at  darkest  ami  sometimes 
nit  rely  ferruginou-.  its  outer  half  more  or  less  ob-cured  by  gray  or  pale  tawny;  it  is 
followed  within,  in  the  heaviest  marked  specimens,  by  a  similar  but  more  cloudy  belt 
unit«sl  with  it  at  the  contal  extremity  and  separated  from  it  by  a -erics  of  laterally 
connected,  lll-deflneil .  pale  lunule-.  generally  clearer  thau  the  ground  color  of  the  wing, 
sometimes  reduced  to  small,  pale  -pots,  roundish  in  the  upper,  transverse  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  wing:  fringe  much  as  in  fore  wing. 

Beneath,  varying  from  dark  to  light  brown  on  the  basal  half,  more  or  less  ashen 
gray,  especially  In  the  <J  .  on  the  outer  half,  the  whole  often  tinged  strongly  in  the  <J 
with  dull  olivaceous-  Fore  <Hngt  with  the  position  of  the  marking-  and  their  general 
tone  and  value  precisely  as  in  comma  ;  the  sexes  differing  also  a-  there),  excepting  that 
the  linear  streaks  in  the  cell  are  more  decidedly  longitudinal,  almost  completely  parallel 
to  the  subcostal  nervure.  with  scarcely  any  obliquity,  the  lower  »(  the  two  outer  ones 
unmargined  and  independent,  often  obscure,  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others. 
The  -ame  I-  true  of  the  hind  teimjs.  including  the  central  silvery  comma,  the  only  dis- 
tinction lying  in  the  less  vivid  variegation  of  the  colour-  in  satyrus,  the  more  distinctly 
black-edged  margin  of  the  basal  Meld  and  in  the  £  the  more  frequent  and  pervading 
yellow  ground  tints. 

Abdomen  above  black  with  taw  ny  -calc-  and  hair-  ;  twneath  of  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  w  ings.  Appendages  of  the  male  (  33  :ii  )  :  upper  organ  exactly 
as  In  comma:  clasp-  fully  twice  as  broad  as  long,  broadest  below,  the  angles  well 
rounded,  the  upper  posterior  angle  produced  to  a  smalt,  triangular,  incurved  lobe,  ahno-t 
pointed  at  the  tip:  Iw-al  process  of  upper  margin  very  similar  to  that  of  comma  but 
it-  apical  half  Itcut  downward  at  a  -tronger  angle 

MALKft.  KKMAIK.-. 

Measurements  in  millimeter*.  ■ 

Smallest.  Average.  Largest.    Smallest.  Average.  Largest. 

Length  of  fore  wing.   22.  2»i  27.5  36. 

antennae   U.ti  14. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi..        7.5  M  MB         U.  s.75 

for.-  tibiae  and  tani..       3.75  .5  .5  |      8.5  4.5 

I>eseribed  from  5 S  29. 
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Suffused  variety  ((im)-t'i  inars>tas  >-<ir.  Kdw..  Hutt.  N.  A.,  ii.  |>1.  <irapta  a,  tig-.  R), 
Mr.  Edwards  figures  a  suffused  example  raised  by  Mr.  Baron,  of  Navarro,  ("a!.  The 
upper  surface  shorn  all  the  dark  spots  of  the  disc  of  the  wlttga  ran  toother  and 
beclouded,  that  on  the  front  wings  with  a  central  fulvous  patch;  while  the  dark  mar- 
gin is  broadened  and  also  beclouded,  at  least  on  the  front  wings.  Beneath,  the 
front  wings  have  a  very  broad,  paler  band  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the 
outer  margin,  and  more  or  less  shot  with  smoky  brown,  and  darker  parts  beyond  the 
bands,  deepest  next  the  band,  as  the  band  is  also  lightest,  on  the  margins.  The  hind 
wiiiL's  are  almo-t  uniform  with  faint  marbling  ami  broadly  infiiicated  veins,  the  trail— 
verse  -freak-  being  ijnite  obliterated.    The  di-cal  silvery  spot  is  normal. 

Caterpillar.  Last  slatje  (74::W).  Head  black,  angular,  with  a  spiny  tubercle  at 
each  of  the  upper  angles  ;  body  black,  with  a  broad,  greenish  white,  dor-al  stripe,  which 
on  the  anterior  segment*  is  clouded  with  black;  on  eaeh  segment,  on  this  stripe,  i-  a 
tine  V-ehaped,  black  mark,  having  its  angle  at  the  dorsal  spine;  an  infra-tigmatat 
greenish  white  line.  Dorsal,  laterodorsal.  and  infrastigmatal  spines  greenUh  white : 
laterostigmatal  -pines  black:  the  -pinnies  of  all  the  -pines  concolorous,  excepting  that 
those  near  the  tip  of  the  pale  spines  are  blackish  (adapted  from  Stretch). 

Mr.  II  Kdwards  found  in  California  little  variation  in  the  caterpillar,  '  the  mark- 
ings .  .  .  being  remarkably  constant  in  every  Instance."  Mr.  Mead,  on  the  contrary, 
found  much  variation  In  Colorado. 

Chrysalis  (83:41,  42).  -Fawn  colored,  with  a  few  darker  markings  Irregularly 
placed"  (II.  Kdwards).  especially  next  the  inner  margins  of  the  wing  covers,  ami  on 
the  abdomen;  the  base  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  obscurely  darker  than  the  tip.  t lie 
two  separated  by  an  oblique  line  extending  from  the  apical  wing  tnlvercle  to  the  middle 
of  the  antennae,  the  surface  being  slightly  angulated  along  this  line;  on  the  abdomen, 
a  distinct,  dark,  sometimes  black,  -tigmatal  band,  bounded  above  by  the  upper  edne- 
of  the  stigmata,  below  by  tin-  Infrastlgmatal  tubercles,  darkest  below  and  in  its  con- 
tinuation on  the  sides  of  the  creniaster:  a  slender,  clearer,  dor-al  line,  and  from  the 
fourth  segment  backward  a  series  of  clouded  oblique  stripes  from  the  laterodor-al 
tubercles  backward  and  inward;  the  tips  of  these  tubercle?,  and  all  the  suprastiginatal 
series  paler  than  the  ground  ;  the  metathoracic  and  llrst  two  abdominal  tubercles  of  the 
laterodorsal  series  "  silver,  the  posterior  with  a  trace  of  gold"  (II.  Kdward-);  mcsono- 
tal  tubercle  high,  compressed,  fully  as  high  a-  broad,  nearly  as  high  anteriorly  as 
posteriorly,  and  shaped  generally  much  as  in  interrogationis.  Fourth  abdominal 
laterodorsal  tubercles  regularly  conical,  about  as  high  as  broad,  much  larger  than  the 
others.  Oeellar  tubercles  conical,  the  curve  of  their  si-paration  exactly  as  In  interro- 
gationis.   Length.  21  mm;  height  at  nicsonotal  tubercle.  s.,1  mm. 

Distribution  (20:1).  The  home  of  this  ImtterHy  w  in  the  west, 
where  it  ranges  through  the  Cordilleras  from  Crow's  Nest  (Geddes)  in 
the  north  to  New  Mexico  (  Kdwards)  in  the  .south,  ami  from  the  eastern 
foothills, — Clear  Creek  ami  Platte  Canons,  Col.  (Snow) — to  the  Pacific; 
along  this  coast  it  is  recorded  from  Santa  Clara  Co.  (Stretch)  and  Men- 
docino Co.,  Cal.  (Huron.  Hntler)  to  Oregon  ami  San  elnan  and  Vancou- 
ver's Islands  (II.  Edwards).  Within  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered 
also  in  the  east,  first  by  T.  L.  Mead,  who  recognized  it  at  sight  from  his 
acquaintance  with  it  in  Colorado,  and  who  captured  a  pair  of  specimens 
(the  only  ones  seen  in  a  month's  collecting)  in  duly,  1^74,  at  Cameron 
Lake,  a  little  north  of  Port  Hope,  Ont.  ;  next  a  couple  were  raised  by 
C.  \V.  Pearson  in  dune,  1*7.">,  from  caterpillars  taken  at  Chateauguay 
Hasiu,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Montreal,  where  J.  G.  Jack  has  since  taken 
a  specimen  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  has  also  found  it  at  Ottawa,  and  lastly  a  single 
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male  was  found  by  W.  W.  Hill  at  Fen  tons,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  in  August, 
l>>7b\  No  additional  captures  have  been  reported  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Doubtless  it  must  occur  in  much  of  the  intervening  region,  prob- 
ably along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Its  discovery  by  Mr.  Pearson  is  the  only  warrant  for  its  introduction  at 
this  place.  It  will  probably  be  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  New 
England. 

Food  plant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  stinging  nettle,  on  which  it 
has  l>een  found  both  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Stretch,  II.  Edwards)  and  in 
Canada  (Pearson).  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  writes  that  it  has  also  !>een 
taken  on  Azalea.  Mr.  Edwards  has  shown  me  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Barus 
indicating  that  the  caterpillar  draws  the  leaves  of  nettle  together  as 
P.  comma  does,  and  probably  by  the  same  methods. 

History,  etc.  The  data  for  any  history  of  this  insect  are  very  meagre. 
We  only  know  that  the  caterpillar  is  to  be  found  in  .June,  the  butterfly  in 
July,  and  that  the  chrysalis  state  busts  at  this  season  about  a  fortnight,  the 
caterpillars  reared  by  Mr.  II.  Edwards  on  the  Pacific  coast  changing  to 
chrvsalids  between  dune  20  ami  2'5.  ami  emerging  Julv  4-ltf  :  while  the 
caterpillars  obtained  by  Mr.  Pearson  near  Montreal,  changed  Julv  1,  anil 
the  butterflies  emerged  July  13-15.  The  only  dates  of  capture  of  the 
butterfly  are  April  2  in  California  (Osten  Sacken),  June  21  in  Colorado 
(  Mead),  July  0  and  21  in  Utah  (  Putnam.  Packard),  July  22  in  Ontario 
(Mead)  and  August  1  in  New  York  (Hill).  Whether  the  insert  is  single 
or  double  brooded  is  therefore  altogether  uncertain,  the  absence  of  dates  of 
a  second  brood  in  no  w  ay  disproving  it,  since  the  butterfly  must  certainly  be 
on  the  wing  at  the  season  at  which  a  second  brood  should  appear.  The 
butterfly  undoubtedly  hibernates,  as  Osten  Sacken s  capture  shows.  The 
dimorphism  of  the  species  was  suggested  by  me  as  "very  likely"  in  1x75, 
and  proven  by  the  breeding  experiment*  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Baron  of  California 
(Edw.  Butt.  X.  A.,  ii.  Orapta  3  p.  [4]).  Mr.  Edwards  had  urged 
against  it  that  the  two  forms  did  not  fly  over  the  same  territory,  and  indeed 
until  now  P.  s.  marsyas  is  know  n  only  from  the  Pacific  coast.  No  account 
has  therefore  been  given  of  it  here,  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  that  region.  The  butterfly  flies  in  company  with  its  congeners, 
in  the  west  with  silcnus,  in  the  east  with  progne  and  faunus.  The  only 
notice  of  its  flight  is  by  Mr.  Mead,  who  says  his  Ontario  specimens  were 
taken  at  a  patch  of  milk-weed,  and  that  after  the  first  was  secured  the 
other  was  very  wild,  "frequently  flying  far  into  the  woods,  and  then  after 
a  few  moments  returning  to  the  patch  of  milk-weeds." 

Pteromalus  puparum  (89:  1.  "J. )  has  been  raised  from  this  insect,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards. 

Desiderata.     In  New  England  search  should  be  made  for  this  butterfly 
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in  the  north.  It  is  especially  probably  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  White 
Mountain  district.  The  history  of  the  butterfly  after  July  is  an  absolute 
blank  at  present,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  egg,  or  the  larval  habits,  and 
scarcely  anything  of  any  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  butterflv.  A 
knowledge  of  its  range  in  the  middle  of  North  America  (north  of  our  line, 
probably)  is  highly  desirable. 

LIST  OF  ILLUHTRA TtONB*—POl.  YUOXIA  SATYHUS. 


i  'atsrpillar. 
Plato  74,  titf.  33.    Month  dorsal  view. 

Chrysalis. 
Plato  S3.  fi«.  41.    Side  view. 

42.    Front  view  in  out  lino. 


Iin>ttj<t, 

Plato  14,  tlx.  1.    Mnlo.  both  surfaces. 

14.    FoiiihIo,  under  Kurfaoe. 
33:32.    Malo,  alHlomlnu)  appendage*. 

Plato  20.  ftif.  1.  Distribution  In  North  America. 


GROUP  II  (progne). 

Antennae  usually  w  ith  :is  joints  ((annus  41);  subcostal  dentation  of  margin  of  hind 
wings  very  prominent.  Kggs  generally  laid  singly  on  tipper  surfaces  of  leaves.  Mark- 
ings of  caterpillars  generally  disposed  in  dorsal  masses  or  blotches-,  always  living 
solitary  and  exposed  on  under  surfaces  of  leaves.  Chrysalis  with  oeellar  tubercles 
suboylindrieal.  obliquely  truncate,  the  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  s(  !r. 
ment  not  strikingly  larger  than  the  others. 

Si-K<  iks:  faunuH,  gracilis,  progne 


POLYGONIA  FAUNUS— The  green  comma. 

[The  green  .-01111118  (Gosse);  the  cinnamon  butterfly  (Kom>);  green-banded  comma  butt.rlh 

(Maynard)]. 


(irafita  faunus  Edw.,  Proc.  Acad.  nat.  sc. 
Phllad.,  1802  :  222-223(1802) ;  Proc.  Kntom.  soc. 
Phllad.,  i:  1S2-184  <18«2>;  Iiutt.  N.  A.,  I. 
Orapta  1,  tigs.  1-4  (1870);  Can.  ent.,  xlx:  S-4 
(1887) ;— Until.,  Proc.  Fntom.  aoc.  Phllad.,  iii : 
67  (1*64) ;— Caulf.,  Can.  ent.,  vil :  4O-60  (1*76) ; 
—  French,  Rep.  In*.  111.,  vii:  152  (1878);  Butt, 
east.  V.  S.,  1*7-188.  fig.  62  (188ii);  —  Middl., 
Rop.  in-.  [||..x:  -i  (1881);  Fern.,  Bolt,  Ha, 
54-66,  fig*.  17-18  (18«4);-Mayn..  Butt.  N.  K., 
13,  pi.  2,  tig*.  14,  14a  (1886). 

Vcmesmi  faunus  Kirl>.,  S>  n.  ratal.  Lop.,  182 
(1871) 

Hj/mphalis  faunus  Kirb.,  Syn.  catal.  Lop.. 
648(1871,. 


I'olygonia  faunus  Seudd.,Syst.  rev.  Auier. 
butt..  10  (1872);  Butt.,  136-137,  figs.  64.  126 
(1881). 

OlVfita  progtwt  Gosse,  Can.  nat.,  96,  27s 
(1840). 

tirapta  e-argtn(eum  Belt,  Trana.  Nova  So, 
httt.  nat.  bc  ,  ii :  00-01  (1868?). 

Vanessa  O-olbum  .Streok.,  Cat.  Am.  macro- 
lep.,  129-130(1878). 

Popiliu  Ahh.,  Draw.  ins.  Ga.  Brit. 

mui.,  vi:3U,  rife'. «. 

Figured  by  Glover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  3s. 
fig.  12,  InetL 

[Not  pap.  progne  Cram.,  norGrapta  e-arc,'cii- 
toum  Kirb.,  nor  Pap.  calhum  Linn.] 


Void  lo  papillon  Faune 
Noir  ot  jaune. 
GKRARI)  i>k  Nkkvai.. 

Imago  (3:2.(5:  14:3).  Head  covered  above  behind  the  antennae  w  ith  olivaceous 
hairs;  in  front  with  minsilcd  black,  whitish  and  dusky  ferruginous  ones:  outside  of  the 
base  of  the  antennae  a  slight  tuft  of  yellowish  white  hairs;  the  sides  of  the  head 
behind  the  eye  with  mingled  whitish,  very  pale  olivaceous  ami  dusky  scales;  palpi  on 
basal  half  of  outer  side  dull  white,  very  prettily  variegated  with  scattered  black  ami 
dark  forruu'inous  scales,  the  latter  becoming  more  frequent  toward  the  middle  and 
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almost  exclusively  tilling  the  apical  half  of  the  palpus,  sometimes  ami  especially  in  the 
£  vi>  strongly  infu-catcd  as  to  be  nearly  Mack;  tlic  superior  fringe  of  the  middle  joint 
is  blackish,  white  at  the  apex:  the  inferior  fringe  is  white,  hut  beneath  exteriorly 
there  is  a  line  of  hlaek  scale*  which  surpass  the  white  ones  a  little;  the  long,  scattered 
hairs  on  the  side*  of  the  palpus  are  ferruginous  Antennae  blackish  above,  naked  and 
luteous  beneath  Inwardly;  exteriorly  with  a  narrow,  continuous  -tripe  of  pure 
white,  expanding  toward  the  upper  surface  on  the  basal  half  of  each  joint;  club 
similar  to  the  stalk,  but  more  or  less  Decked  with  white  at  the  base,  beneath  much 
iuftiscateil  and  with  (lie  apical  2-4  joints  more  or  le—  conspicuously  luteous,  though 
sometimes  somewhat  infuseated  at  their  ha-« •-.  Tongue  luteo-f  ii-cous.  luteous  at  base 
and  tip,  the  side-  everywhere  blackish,  excepting  at  tip. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  greenish  tawny  hairs,  beneath  with  hoary  tipped, 
brownish,  vinous  hairs,  with  a  few  Intermingled  hoary  ones.  Fore  legs  with  a  broad. 
Mack  stripe  down  the  front,  narrowly  edged  on  the  outer  side  and  occasionally  a  very 
little  on  the  inner  with  whitish  or  very  pale  yellowish:  the  lateral  fringe  of  mingled 
hoary  and  vinous  hairs;  femora  of  other  legs  blackish,  conspicuously  flecked,  espec- 
ially on  the  tipper  half ,  with  whitish  or  yellowish  -cab  s,  just  before  the  extreme  tip 
annulate  with  yellowish;  rest  of  legs  very  pale  bull'  or  pale  clay  brown,  the  extreme 
ha.se  of  tibiae  slightly  blackish  at  base:  spines  dark  castaneous.  darkest  on  the  tibiae; 
-purs  luteo-castaneous,  becoming  dark  reddish  at  tip;  claws  hihI  paronychia  nearly 
uniform  dark  castaneous,  the  former  blackish  at  tip:  pulvHUlH  black. 

Wings  above  bright  fulvous  orange,  considerably  tinged,  especially  on  basal  half, 
with  clnnamoneons  In  the  £,  paler  and  washed  with  ochraceous  in  the  ?.  For*  Mtngt 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  border  slightly  concave,  the  dentation  nearly  rec- 
tangular; that  at  tip  of  lower  median  nervttle  rather  prominent,  well  rounded:  outer 
margin  strongly  crcnulate.  The  dark  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  located  precisely 
as  in  I1,  comma,  but  they  are  sometimes  a  little  heavier,  the  two  spots  in  the  cell  gen- 
erally touch  each  other  and  an-  sometimes  slightly  blended;  the  darker  markings  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  wing  are  tinged  more  or  less  distinctly  with  a  dark  maroon 
brown,  often  slightly  obscured  by  a  clnnainoneoii-  or  ruddy  hue;  the  extreme  outer 
border,  especially  in  the  female,  is  usually  very  narrowly  edged  with  a  grayish  bloom 
of  dull.  pale,  dingy,  greenish  scale-;  fringe  blackish  brown,  interrupted  broadly  with 
white  in  tiie  interspaces.  Hi  ml  trimjn  (61:21)  with  the  costal  Ixirder  more  sinuate 
than  in  the  other  species,  tin-  outer  border  st rongly  crcnulate.  the  tall  of  the  upper 
median  nervnle  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  broader  at  tip  than  at  base;  the  projec- 
tion at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervnle  large  ami  broad,  including  the  middle 
subcostal  nervnle.  crcnulate  at  tip;  that  at  the  lower  angle  <|uite  large  and  well 
rounded.  The  costal  border  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervnle  mostly  griseous.  a 
dusky,  blackish,  nuadrate  spot  crossing  the  middle  of  the  interspace,  often  obscured 
by  the  general  tint  ;  tin-  basal  two-sevenths  of  the  upper  subcostal  Inter-pace  occupied 
by  a  black  spot,  having  a  straight  exterior  border,  at  the  very  base  of  the  interspace 
sometimes  griseous  or  even  slightly  ferruginous;  another  transverse,  subovate.  black 
spot  occupies  the  upper  half  of  the  nervule  closing  the  cell  and  the  nervules  above  as 
far  as  the  subcostal  nervure;  it  is  generally  narrower  and  sometimes  obscure  above: 
the  bases  of  the  two  median  interspaces  are  occupied  by  black,  the  upper  one  always 
distinctly,  the  lower  sometime-  obscurely,  ami  without  reaching  so  far  toward  the 
border  of  the  wing;  in  the  upper  median  intcr-paec  the  patch  Is  about  one-half  as  long 
M  broad;  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  is  margined  broadly  like  the  fore  wings  with 
blackish  ferruginous,  deepening  sometimes  into  black  and  limited  by  a  transverse  -cries 
of  rather  small,  irregular,  roundish,  dull  ochraceous  -pot-.,  but  the  dark  color  extends 
also  continuously  past  these  -pot-,  becoming  more  and  more  ferruginous  but  still  dusky 
as  far  again  toward  the  base  of  the  wing,  where  it  terminates  in  a  vaguely  defined  line 
Mibparallcl  to  the  outer  border:  the  extreme  outer  border  i-  edged,  rather  more  broadly 
than  in  the  fore  wings,  and  more  distinctly  in  the  ¥  than  in  the  £  .  with  a  grayish  bloom, 
in  which  the  scales  are  more  brightly  tinged  and  occasionally  enlivened  with  tawny. 
Fringe  much  as  in  the  fore  wings. 
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Beneath,  grayish  brown,  greatly  variegated,  more  so  than  in  any  other  apecie*  of 
I'olygonia.  The  basal  half  of  the /ore  fin;/*  is  a  little  darker  than  the  apical  half,  and 
at  its  outer  limit  become*  developed — always  in  the  <J ,  usually  in  the  ^  . — into  a  much 
darker  colored  mesial  band  whose  exterior  border  only  has  a  definite  outline ;  this 
passes  from  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  costal  nervure  in  a  shallow  curve,  opening 
outward,  to  the  base  «»f  the  straight  portion  of  the  upper  median  tier*  ule,  jusi  previous 
to  reaching  which  it  is  generally  blurred;  from  this  point  it  crosses  the  upper  median 
interspace  in  a  straight  line  and  then  passes  in  another  shallow  curve,  opening  outward 
and  backward,  and  sometimes  interrupted  at  the  nervules,  to  a  little  before  the  middle 
of  the  inner  margin ;  the  band  Is  black  next  this  exterior  margin  but  speedily  becomes 
dark,  fuliginous  brown:  above  the  cell  the  band  has  also  a  distinct  interior  margin, 
strlklni:  the  subcostal  nervure  at  the  base  of  its  second  branch,  ami  Is  followed  inte- 
riorly by  an  a.shcn  patch  becoming  brownish  yellow  In  the  cell;  In  the  cell  are  three 
brownish  plumbeous.  ohli.ptc  streaks,  the  basal  one  black  edged,  parallel  to  the  siibcos. 
tal  nervure.  resting  upon  the  median  nervure  close  to  the  base  and  directed  toward  the 
second,  which  is  slightly  arcuate,  on  a  line  with  the  previous  but  always  separated  from 
it  by  a  little  space,  depending  from  the  subcostal  nervure.  just  within  its  ilrst  divarica- 
tion; the  third,  edged  with  black  only  occasionally  or  partially.  Is  seated  upon  the 
median  nervure  just  within  its  Hrst  divarication  and  has  its  Inner  edge  on  a  line  with 
the  outer  edge  of  the  second,  w  ith  which  it  becomes  sometimes  partially  confluent  ami 
often  has  its  outer  border  more  or  less  blended  in  the  mesial  band;  from  the  first 
inferior  subcostal  to  the  lower  median  nervule  there  is  a  submurginal  series  of  block 

lunules.  w  hich  have  be<  ie  ho  blended  as.  on  account  of  the  excision  of  the  wing,  to 

form  one  continuous  Inutile  with  cremtlatc  interior  border,  broadest  in  the  upper  median 
Interspace  and  diminishing  tow ard  either  cud.  which  is  very  largely  tilled  with  rather 
pale,  dull  green,  scarcely  connected  Untitles ;  connected  with  this  series  I  here  is  a  double, 
greenish  spot  ill  the  mcdio-subinedian  interspace  edged  on  all  sides  with  black:  anil  in 
the  two  subcostal  Interspaces  succeeding  it  above  are  slight  greenish  spots,  edged  in- 
teriorly with  black  arrow-heads,  and  without  with  a  few  cinnamoiu-ous  scales;  outside 
the  connected  lunules  the  iMirder  of  the  wing  is  dusky,  considerably  variegated,  especially 
in  the  two  middle  interspaces,  with  ochraceotis  next  the  margin,  and  with  whitish  next 
the  lunules:  above  the  first  inferior  subcostal  nervule  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  tilled  by 
a  quadrate  patch  of  (K'hracoous,  tinged,  especially  inwardly,  with  dusky  ferruginous,  the 
tipper  interspace  having. i  ferruginous  arrow-head  in  continuation  of  those  In  the  inter- 
spaces beneath;  following  this  and  the  black  lunules  Is  a  slender.  ol>senrc,  whitish 
stripe  nearly  obliterated  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  but  moderately  conspicuous  toward 
either  border,  and  which  is  crossed  by  a  pretty  strongly  sinuous  series  of  pale  green, 
roundish  spots,  edged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  exterior  half,  and  occasionally 
entirely,  with  black  scales;  above  the  lowest  subcostal  nervure  they  follow  the  white 
stripe  exteriorly:  below  it  they  follow  It  interiorly;  by  far  the  largest  of  them  is  in  the 
medio-siibmedian  interspace,  w  here  it  reaches  from  nervule  to  nervule,  anil  is  followed 
interiorly  by  a  hoary  cloud  of  nearly  the  same  size;  those  in  the  lower  median  and 
low  er  subcostal  interspaces  are  of  about  the  same  size,  the  former  about  one-third  of 
the  width  of  its  interspace;  the  rest  are  smaller,  and  that  in  the  upper  median  reduced 
to  a  black  dot ;  the  rest  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  of  a  varying  dull. pale,  yellowish 
brown,  transversely  streaked  by  short  threads  of  dusky  ferruginous,  more  frequent, 
shorter  and  indistinct  in  the  subcostal  area,  more  distant  and  pronounced  in  the  median 
area  :  above  the  middle  of  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace  is  a  large  i|tiadrate  patch  of 
ashy  lilnceous.  in  alKiui  the  centre  of  which  occurs  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal 
nervure;  within  this  patch,  and  as  far  as  the  mesial  band,  the  wing  is  again  a  little 
paler.  Fringe  black  at  the  nervure  tips,  with  intermingled  cinnamoneous  scales  at  the 
apex,  broadly  interrupted  with  white  in  the  interspaces.  wings  similar  to  the 

fore  wings  in  the  color  and  general  disposition  of  the  markings;  the  darker  basal 
half  is  separate'!  from  the  outer  portion  by  a  sinuous,  black  Hue  which  follows  the 
same  COtme  as  in  comma;  midway  between  it  and  the  origin  of  the  precostal  is  a  trans- 
verse black  line  w  hich,  above  the  costal,  is  a  little  further  removed  from  the  base  than 
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in  tin'  costo-siil>eosial  interspace,  which  it  rrnv-i'i.  with  a  -hallow  curve  opening  in- 
ward, anil  strikes  the  subcostal  at  it-  tlrst  ■  1  i v arication :  within  this  the wing is crossed 
infrequently  by  short,  straight,  transverse,  blackish  threads;  the  tip  of  the  cell  Is 
marked  by  a  heavy  silver  C  similar  to  that  in  comma,  but  generally  more  angular; 
above,  this  fail-  of  reaching  the  subcostal  nervnles  ami  at  Its  extremity  ban  a  slight 
pointed  tooth  directed  outward,  ami  at  the  outer  extremity  of  its  outer  lobe,  which 
seldom  taper*,  it  i>  usually  thiekeueil  and  then  generally  emit-  a  -imilar  tooth  directed 
toward  the  upper  one,  causing  it  sometimes  to  resemble  rattier  a  G  than  aC:  It  is  sniuc- 
tinics  as  broad  as  the  tarsi  and  always  approaches  that  size;  occasionally  it  is  reduced 
to  an  L  precisely  resembling  that  of  its  companion  form  gracilis;  there  is  a  heavy,  siib- 
inarginal series  of  nearly  or  «piile  connected,  dull  green  lunules.  closely  following  the 
variations  in  the  curve  of  the  outer  border,  even  including  its  strongest  dentations,  ami 
distant  from  it  by  nearly  an  interspace's  width,  distinctly  edged  within  and  without 
with  black,  followed  within  by  pale,  ashy  gray,  sublimate,  rather  smaller  spots,  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  a  slightly  sinuous  series  .if  moderately  large,  roundish,  dull 
green  spots,  as  far  from  the  siibinarginal  series  as  it  is  from  the  outer  border,  nar- 
rowly edged  with  black,  and  this  by  a  similar,  blurred,  pale  ring,  and  this,  inwardly  at 
least  and  broadly,  by  a  fuscous  cloud;  the  series  extend  from  the  Inner  border  to  the 
npper  subcostal  nervule,  the  siibinarginal  lutuile  of  the  costo-suhcostal  Interspace 
being  continuous  with  it:  the  uppermost  spot  and  the  siibmarginal  lunnle  of  the  costo- 
subcostal  Interspace  are  followed  Interiorly  by  a  slightly  ashy  or  hoary  cloud,  and  over 
the  rest  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  are  scattered  short.  Inconspicuous  threads  of 
dusky  ferruginous;  the  outer  margin  beyond  the  lunules  is  variegated  with  black  and 
white  and  an  admixture  of  a  few  scales  of  a  lively  color,  and  next  the  very  bonier  Is 
tinged  strongly .  but  least  so  in  the  middle  of  the  border,  with  dull,  brownish  ochraceous ; 
fringe  .>f  mingled  black  ami  tawny  scales  interrupted  with  white  on  the  Interspaces. 
The  $  di tiers  in  the  coloration  of  the  under  surface  of  both  wing-  in  having  all  the 
contrasting  colors  subdued,  sometimes  but  slightly,  so  a*  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
at  (list  sight  from  the<J,  at  others  sogreatly  as  to  make  them  appear  con f lined  and 
hlended  into  a  dull  brown;  the  C  shaped  mark  of  the  centre  of  the  hind  wings  is  also 
slenderer  and  sometimes  even  faint. 

Abdomen  above  black,  heavily  covered  with  tawny  scales;  beneath  of  a  dull,  grayish 
brown  In  which  some  yellowish  and  vinous  tints  occur.  Male  appendages  (33 :  Hi)  : 
upper  organ ;  hook  as  in  comma,  but  more  curved  ami  at  ha.se  depressed,  as  long  as  the 
body  with  a  smaller  basal  tooth,  t'lasps  strongly  arcuate  a-  viewed  from  behind,  glv- 
inc  them  a  smaller  appearance  than  usual,  but  really  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hinder  edge  bent  over  inward  to  form  a  small,  inconspicuous,  triangular, 
rounded  lobe;  basal  process  of  upper  edge  bent  and  twisted  at  the  extreme  ba.se  so  as 
to  Ik'  horizontal  and  depressed,  curving  inwards  and  a  very  little  downwards  In  passing 
backward,  crossing  each  other,  very  much  larger  than  the  clasp,  slender  and  tapering 
throughout,  hut  most  so  by  the  doping  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  apical  fourth;  apex 
pointed;  Interior  linger  long  and  slender,  equal,  pointed,  arcuate,  traversing  the 
clasp  a  little  beyond  the  middle. 


Me-asurenietits  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue  11  mm. 

MAl.F.S.  KEMALKS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average.  Largest. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  .. 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
upper  median  nervure 

21.73 

1 1 .;. 

T..i 

8.19 

tOJ 

23.5 

14 
*--> 
4.2 

12.25 

•-•»;.:> 

14.4 

4.:> 

12.H 

25..-. 
13.90 
1  8.26 
4.15 

i  '-• 

27. 

11.2 
8.78 
1.45 

13.2 

2*.25 
14.66 
M 
4.25 

13.7.-1 

In  scribed  from  «n, 

12,  . 

Egg  (64  til),  (irass  green,  of  equal  height  and  breadth,  with  from  ten  to  thirteen, 
usually  eleven  or  twelve,  vertical  ribs  running  from  extreme  base  to  extreme  summit, 
and  increasing  very  gradually  in  height  in  passing  upward;  they  are  strongly  com- 
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pressed,  very  thin,  and  have  a  >M-a" li-t I  appearance  from  apparent  tndmtattnfW 
where  I  lie  cross  lines  strike  them ;  these  are  very  faint,  scarcely  clcv ated  and  als-iut 
.a;  mm.  apart.  The  mlcropyle  basin  in  not  depressed  but  only  Indicated  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  vertical  ril»s  ami  is  alsiut  .2  nun.  In  diameter;  ii  is  composed  <  67  :  in) 
of  n  eentral  circle,  around  w  hich  radiate  eight  or  nine  kite-shaped  cells,  surrounded  at 
tlr-t  by  irregular  ami  then  hy  pretty  regular  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  cells  growing 
constantly  lamer.    Height  of  egg.  .s.1  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Firni  xiatji  (70:2s).  Head  (78  42)  shining  olivaceous  green . plceous 
hy  some  reflected  light*,  its  appendages  concolorous.  the  hair-  hlack.  Itody  pule  green, 
more  or  le—  hoary  in  the  croa.-c-.  the  abdominal  segments  more  or  less  brownish, 
especially  above.  Papillae  a  darker  green  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  hairs  hlack. 
very  long,  some  being  nearly  tw  h-c  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  body .  curving  or  sinuate, 
and  erect,  the  curve-  generally  forward  or  upward.  Legs  fuscous ;  prologs  color  of 
body  but  apically  tipped  externally  with  blackish:  spiracles  hlack.  Length.  2.2.1  mm.  ; 
of  longo-t  hair.  .81  mm.  :  bread  til  of  head,  ">.">  nun. 

Second  $lagn.  Head  (78:48)  plceous.  Bod)  dark  olivaceous  green,  much  infus- 
cated.  A  pale  slender,  wavy,  suh-tigmatal  line,  from  which  on  the  abdomiual  seg- 
ment- spring  -iuiilnrh  -lender,  pale,  uhliipic  lines,  two  to  a  segment,  running  obliquely 
backward  from  each  side  of  the -pine:  a  narrow,  subdorsal  band  made  up  of  transverse 
pale  lines,  narrowing  posteriorly .  and  sometime*  nearly  or  quite  confluent  on  the  two 
side-  :  a  pnle  annnlUM  nronnd  the  ba-e  of  the  laterodorsal  spines  on  the  thoracic  seg- 
ment-, sometimes  falntlj  connected  on  successive  segment-  by  line-  running  from  the 
upper  and  lower  edge-  backward.  Spine-  a-  high  as  the  length  of  the  segments, 
black,  excepting  tlio«e  of  t ho  second,  fourth  and  -ivtli  abdominal  segments,  which  are 
entirely  while,  including  the  niamillatc  ha-c  but  excluding  the  spluules,  which  are 
black  a-  elsewhere:  apical  -piuidc-  about  a- long  as  the  spine-,  curved,  ami  in  the 
middle  somewhat  bent,  the  other-  nearly  a-  long  as  the  spines  and  straight.  Legs 
black;  proleg-  of  the  color  of  the  body  but  blaeki-h  exteriorly  Length.  "»mm.: 
breadth  of  head.  .H  mm. 

Ttiirrf  Mmj'  .  Head  (78 :  44).  bronxc-black  ;  most  of  its  high  tubercles  black,  but 
those  at  back  of  head  and  two  conspicuous  one-  at  front  Imse  of  coronal  -pine- 
white;  moat  of  the  hair-  an-  black,  but  those  of  the  two  tubercle-  just  specified  are 
white,  a-  are  the  apical  hair-  of  coronal  spine-.  Body  purplish  brown  with  a  greeni-h 
tinge,  much  marked  witli  white  in  short,  transverse,  while  streaks  in  dorsal  region, 
especially  about  the  dorsal  ami  laterodorsal  -pine-  ;  marked  also  by  an  irregular,  slender, 
infra-tlgmatal  line,  from  which,  on  the  abdominal  segment-,  arise  oblique  white 
line-  cro-sing  the  segments.  Spines  anil  -pinnies  black,  excepting  tho-e  of  the  dorsal, 
and  laterodorsal  series  on  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  alxlominal  segments,  sometimes 
also  the  laterodorsal  ones  of  -ecoml  anil  third  thoracic  segment-  and  the  infra-tig- 
lltatal  ones  of  fourth,  sixth  and  ninth  ahdominal  segments,  w  hlch.  but  rarely  their 
spintiles,  arc  pellucid  white,  occasionally  tinged  at  base  with  orange;  sometimes  aN< 
the -lender  apical  half  of  the  other  abdominal  tubercles  of  the  dorsal  and  laterodor- 
sal spines  are  white:  spiracles  black  with  a  pale  or  white  annulus.  Length.  K-IO  mm. ; 
breadth  i  ■  I  head,  i  I  inui 

F>,nrth  nitty.  In  this  stage  the  head  (78 !  45)  is  as  before,  with  the  coronal  tubercle 
larger.  In  the  body  the  upper  surface  is  divided  between  an  anterior  pale,  dirty  orange 
Held,  including  the  thoracic  and  two  abdominal  segments,  and  a  posterior  hoary  Held 
made  by  heary  paraffiue-wblte  markings,  mostly  longitudinally  disposed,  on  a  hlack 
ground.  Most  of  the  dorsal,  subdorsal  and  laterodorsal  -pines  and  spluules  are  white, 
but  fuliginous  on  the  third,  tifth.  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments,  w  Idle  the 
bristles  are  always  black.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  black,  marked  by  a  double,  chain- 
like,  stigtnatal  stripe  of  orange,  in  the  upper  line  of  which  the  picoutW  liases  of  the 
suprast igmatal  spines  are  situate.  Spiracles  black,  with  a  lutoo-fuseou*  aureole. 
Length.  17  mm. :  breadth  of  head.  LSI  mm. 

Fifth  *t'«jf  (74  :i!2).  Head  (78:  W),  black,  with  a  pale,  dull  luteous  W  on  the  front, 
the  middle  bars  following  the  suture  of  the  frontal  triangle,  the  outer  terminating  at 
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the  front  base  of  the  crowning  thorns ;  whole  head  covered  with  scattered,  pale  warts, 
each  giving  rise  to  a  long,  tapering,  pale,  brownish  yellow  hair;  next  the  neck  the 
head  is  mottled  with  dull  luteous;  crowning  thorns  black,  as  well  as  their  splnule*. 
their  hairs  like  the  rest  of  the  hairs  ou  the  head.    Mouth  parts  brownish  fuscous. 

Body  dull  brownish  yellow  in  great  part,  especially  on  the  sides ;  the  dorsal  surface, 
as  far  as  and  Including  the  laterodorsal  spines,  is  paler,  and  on  the  third  to  eighth 
abdominal  segments  White,  in  certain  lights  snowy  white,  but  generally  dull,  and 
always  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  portions;  hinder  part  of  body  above 
blackish ;  on  the  sides  of  the  alnlominal  segments  there  is  a  double,  chain-like,  dull 
orange  band,  the  spiracles  seated  in  black  spots  occupying  alternate  links;  frequent 
Slender,  dusky  or  black  transverse  lines  alternating  with  pale  brown  or  whitish  lines 
are  found  on  the  front  and  rear  of  each  segment,  least  conspicuous  above;  on  the  side 
of  each  segment,  most  conspicuous  on  the  abdominal  ones,  are  three  velvety  black 
spots,  one.  already  mentioned,  enclosing  the  spiracle,  longitudinally  obovate,  another, 
the  most  conspicuous,  on  the  anterior  halves  of  tho  segments,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  laterodorsal  and  suprastigmatal  spines,  longitudinally  or  a  little  obliquely 
sublimate;  the  third,  smallest,  consisting  of  au  oblique  dash,  separated  from  the  sublu- 
nate  spot  by  au  oblique  white  streak,  running  forward  and  curving  a  little  downward 
from  the  laterodorsal  spine.  Beneath,  the  body  is  dark  grayish  browu  with  numerous 
blackish  fuscous,  transverse  lines  and  dots,  and  encircling  the  prolegs  wreaths  of  dusky 
or  blackish  blotches ;  outside  of  the  prolegs  wholly  blackish,  paler  at  tip ;  spines  (86  i  82) 
all  white,  with  whitish  spinules  and  whitish,  occasionally  a  little  dusky,  needles,  with 
tin-  exceptiou  of  all  the  spines  above  the  stigmatal  line  on  thoracic  and  tlrstand  second 
alidomiual  segments,  which  are  pale  brownish  yellow,  a  little  paler  than  the  ground 
color;  legs  black;  claws  luteous;  spiracles  black,  encircled  by  livid  in  a  black  field. 
Length,  .10  mm. ;  breadth  of  body.  4  mm. :  of  head.  2.*5  mm. :  length  of  head  spines, 
I. to  mm. ;  of  body  spines.  v2.  lfi  mm. 

It  differs  from  P.  comma  in  the  possession  of  a  W  ou  the  front  of  the  head  and  in 
lacking  the  ferruginous  >pots  on  the  body ;  and  from  P.  progne  and  P.  c-album  of 
Europe,  in  not  having  a  pale,  supraorbital  baud  on  the  head ;  from  the  latter,  with 
which  it  agrees  closely  iu  ornamentation,  it  differs  strikingly  in  the  character  of  the 
spines,  which  resemble  rather  those  of  P.  comma.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  New  England  sj>ecics  In  the  contrast  of  colors  upon  the  back. 

Chrysalis  (83:31,  33-35).  Pale  wood  brown,  streaked  with  greenish  dusky;  the 
tubercles  are  generally  dusky  upon  one  side,  pale  tipped ;  but  the  outer,  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  arc  silvery  or 
nacreous,  extending  iu  a  patch  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  segments;  similar  nacreous 
spots  occur  on  the  tlrst  abdominal  segment  and  on  the  metathorax ;  the  abdomen  is 
tinged  considerably  with  dark  green,  which  is.  however,  nearly  or  quite  absent  from  a 
narrow  dorsal  streak  and  lateral  triangular  patches  on  each  segment  betweeu  the 
suprastigmatal  aud  laterodorsal  tubercles,  broad  at  the  extremity  and  narrow  at  the 
base  of  each  segment ;  there  is  a  broad,  greenish  fuscous,  stigmatal  streak  on  the  tlfth 
to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  darkest,  almost  black,  beneath,  aud  pale  along  the 
middle,  extending,  beneath,  a  short  distance  upon  the  fourth  segment;  under  -urface 
of  crcmaster  longitudinally  streaked  with  black  and  pale  salmon;  there  are  also  slender, 
curving,  subvcntral  streaks  of  the  latter,  most  distinct  upon  the  llfth  and  sixth  abdomi- 
nal segments;  each  pair  of  legs  marked  at  the  middle  and  just  before  the  tip  with 
black.  Mesonotal  tubercle  low.  twice  as  long  as  high,  well  rounded  in  front,  abrupt  and 
augulated  behind,  the  edge  parallel  to  the  s1o|h-  of  the  mcsonotum ;  occllar  prominences 
very  long  and  slender,  equal,  with  the  inner  angle  of  the  tip  prolonged,  tapering  and 
turned  a  little  iuward.  resembling  exactly  the  apical  half  of  that  of  progne;  as  there, 
too.  a  broad  U  is  formed  by  the  Inner  edges  of  the  occllar  prominences,  but  It  is  deeper 
than  in  that  species.  Extreme  length,  23.5  mm. ;  ocellar  prominences  28  mm.  apart 
at  tip ;  width  of  thorax.  «.6  mm. ;  height  of  same,  including  tubercle,  6.25  mm. ;  width 
of  abdomen,  7.2  mm. ;  height  of  abdomen.  6.15  mm. 
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Distribution  (19:  S).  This  butterfly  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Cana- 
dian fauna  as  comma  is  of  the  Allcghanian,  but  it  ranges  across  the 
continent.  In  the  high  north  it  has  been  recorded  from  Fort  Simpson  on 
Albany  River,  Ruperts  House  (Edwards),  St.  Martin's  Falls  (Brit. 
Mus.)  and  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Ray  (Weir).  It  has  also  been  taken 
at  Dog's  Head  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (Scudder),  and  at 
Great  Slave  Lake  (Mus.  Com  p.  Zool.)*  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  me  since 
the  map  was  printed  that  it  is  found  in  Newfoundland,  and  according  to 
Edwards  at  Vancouver  Island.  Within  the  United  States  Edwards 
records  it  from  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Nebraska  and  Michigan, 
Ames  linds  it  in  Iowa,  and  Worthington  gives  it  in  his  list  of  Illinois  but- 
terflies ;  but  otherwise  it  has  not  been  recorded  west  of  the  Appalachians. 
It  occurs  in  abundance  among  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York  (Lintner,  Hill ) 
and  has  thence  undoubtedly  extended  to  the  Catskills  (Edwards).  Rut 
the  most  remarkable  record  is  that  found  in  a  memorandum  on  Abbot's 
Georgian  manuscripts  in  the  Rritish  Museum  where  this  butterfly  unques- 
tionably is  drawn  with  the  remark  "met  with  by  Mr.  Elliot  in  his  tour 
to  the  mountains."  Edwards  records  one  specimen  taken  in  West 
Virginia  by  Meyer. 

In  New  England  it  is  a  special  inhabitant  of  the  hill  country  and  is 
rarely  found  excepting  in  the  north,  the  southernmost  localities  from 
which  it  has  been  recorded  being  Williamstown  (Scudder),  Warwick 
(Clapp),  Lcverctt  (Sprague)  and  Amherst,  Mass.  (Marsh)  ;  Dover 
(Faxon),  Stow  (Miss  Soulc)  and  Camel's  Hump,  Vt.  (Sprague)  ;  Dub- 
lin (Faxon)  and  Milford,  N.  II.,  two  specimens  (Whitney)  ;  and  Port- 
land "  rare"  (Lyman),  Orono  (Fernald)  and  Mt.  Desert,  Me.  (Thaxter)  ; 
to  the  east  it  has  been  taken  in  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  Newfoundland 
(Edwards)  and  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(D'Urban,  Rell),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  the  northern  coast  of 
the  same  Gulf.  In  the  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains  it  is  exceedingly 
abundant  and  is  the  butterfly  oftenest  seen  in  deep  ravines  and  on  moun- 
tain slopes  below  the  subalpine  region  ;  more  than  any  other  species 
belonging  to  the  mountain  region  it  mounts  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
highest  peaks,  and  both  male  and  female  arc  often  found  there  far 
above  where  its  larva  feeds.  In  the  valleys  it  affects  higher  levels  than 
its  congeners. 

Oviposition.  The  eggs  arc  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves, 
generally  near  the  edge.  Judging  from  specimens  in  confinement  they 
lay  but  a  few  in  a  single  day,  and  indeed  on  dissection  I  have  never  found 
more  than  two  or  three  dozen  eggs  in  the  body  of  any  single  specimen. 
The  duration  of  the  egg  state  is  one  week. 

•  Inasmuch  as  Staudlnerer,  Moschler  and  c-albuin,  Is  It  possible  Hint  specimens  from 
other  European  entomologists  claim  that  this  eastern  Siberia  referred  to  the  latter  may 
spedes  is  identical  with  the  European  P.     really  belong  to  the  former  species* 
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Food  plants.  The  larva  has  been  found  on  willow,  Salix  huniilis 
Marshall,  and  black  birch,  Betula  lenta  L.,  belonging  to  neighboring 
families ;  and  also  upon  currant  (Fernald)  and  wild  gooseberry  (Caulfield, 
Roberts),  species  of  Kibes  Ixdonging  to  the  very  distant  family  of  Grossu- 
laceae.  Mr.  Edwards  wrongly  quotes  Caulfield  as  finding  it  upon  nettle. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Betula  is  its  favorite  food-plant,  having  found 
it  thereon  upon  a  dozen  different  occasions. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  caterpUlar  on  emerging  from  the 
esrjr  devours  only  its  crown,  and  then,  although  as  stated  the  ess  is  always 
laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  crawls  immediately  to  the  under 
surface  where  it  spends  the  remainder  of  its  days.  Experimented  on  in  a 
closed  box  I  found  that  it  would  keep  to  this  surface  of  the  leaf  even 
when  the  latter  was  reversed  to  bring  it  uppermost,  so  that  the  different 
texture  of  the  surface  may  have  a  special  attraction  for  it,  though  an 
instinct  for  concealment  would  seem  to  impel  its  action.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  it  makes  no  nest  of  any  sort  in  the  o|>en  field,  but  may  do  so  on 
occasion,  for  in  one  instance  in  confinement,  when  about  to  ehange  to  the 
last  larval  stage,  it  spun  a  feeble  thread  attaching  three  or  four  leaves  and 
drew  them  slightly  together.  During  its  early  life  it  has  a  peculiar  party- 
colored  or  banded  appearance  produced  by  the  alternation  of  dark  and 
light  papillae. 

Life  history.  Although  this  butterfly  flies  the  entire  summer  it  is  only 
single-brooded.  It  hitamates  as  a  butterfly  and  appears  in  the  early 
days  of  spring,  but  how  early  the  data  at  hand  do  not  enable  us  to  say. 
Gosse  speaks  of  taking  it  at  Compton,  Canada,  on  April  15,  and  Bowles 
says  it  comes  out  at  Quebec  at  the  end  of  May  ;  visits  to  the  White 
Mountains  are  usually  not  made  early  enough  to  speak  positively,  but  it 
must  certainly  be  in  flight  there  by  the  middle  of  May  and  probably  much 
earlier.  In  this  same  region  it  continues  to  fly  in  considerable  numbers 
until  the  end  of  June,  may  still  be  seen  occasionally  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  July,  and  has  been  taken  on  the  18th.  The  eggs  are  laid  here  during 
the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  whole  of  June,  apparently  in  a  very 
deliberate  manner.  These  hatch  in  a  week,  the  larva  takes  about  five 
weeks  for  its  growth,  and  the  chrysalis  hangs  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 
At  the  White  Moantains  fresh  butterflies  appear  about  the  middle  of  July 
before  the  old  butterflies  have  disappeared.  July  14  is  the  earliest  date 
noted.  A  caterpillar,  the  earliest  ever  found,  brought  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  changed  to  chrysalis  and  gave  the  butterfly  July  H,  and  in 
Montreal,  Mr.  Caulfield  raised  some  July  3  to  (> ;  it  is  generally  not  until 
toward  the  20th  or  even  later  that  they  become  common  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  swarm.  Fresh  individuals  continue  to 
appear  throughout  the  flrst  half  of  August  (or  at  least  absolutely  fresh 
specimens  may  then  be  obtained),  they   generally  continue  abundant 
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throughout  the  month,  and  on  pleasant  days  may  be  found  on  the  wing  in 
gradually  diminishing  numbers  until  the  middle  of  October.  No  eggs 
whatever  arc  laid  by  these  butterflies  during  the  season  in  which  they  arc 
born.  Repeated  examination  of  the  abdomen  of  specimens  taken  at  stated 
intervals  through  the  season  proved  that  the  eggs  are  then  entirely  un- 
developed. Before  the  end  of  October  they  have  all  hibernated,  probably 
in  hollow  trees,  as  their  haunts  are  woodland  roads.  1  attempted  to  cany- 
two  females  through  the  winter  by  enclosing  them  in  a  box  (of  about  160 
cubic  cm.  )  and  placing  it  in  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  uniformly  35°  the  winter  through,  but  they  did  not 
survive  the  test. 

Comparison  with  the  life  history  of  P.  c  album  The  European 
c-album,  erroneously  considered  by  some  European  entomologists  as 
identical  with  the  present  species,  is  said  by  the  late  Meyer  Diir  to  have  two 
generations,  the  first  from  the  last  of  May  to  early  July,  mainly  from 
hibernating  pupae  but  also  from  hibernating  butterflies  ;  the  second  from 
the  middle  of  July  until  September ;  the  latter  brood  is  said  to  have  less 
angulated  fore  wings  and  brighter  ground  colors  than  the  spring  genera- 
tion ;  the  larva  is  said  to  live  on  nettle,  elm,  currant  and  gooseberry. 

In  answer  to  direct  enquiries,  Dr.  Meyer  Diir  wrote  that  he  had  never 
really  obtained  any  hibernating  pupae  of  the  European  species,  but  that  he 
baaed  his  belief  above  mentioned  on  the  ground  *♦  that  in  the  early  spring 
(March  and  April)  not  only  rubbed  and  battered,  but  also  quite  fresh  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  found."  Now  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
faunus  in  the  White  Mountains,  for  all  specimens  seen  during  the  month 
of  June  show  that  they  have  hibernated,  and  the  June  and  July  caterpillars 
come  from  these  hibernators.  For  further  notes  on  the  subject  see  the 
recent  paper  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards  (Can.  ent.,  xix  :  2-4). 

In  this  same  paper  Mr.  Edwards  speculates  on  the  probable  genetic  re- 
lationship of  these  two  forms  by  supposing  both  species  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  stock  at  the  north,  inhabiting  both  continents,  but 
afterwards  becoming  separated  : — 

When  the  separation  took  place,  the  European  branch  split  Into  numerous  varieties, 
and  became  double-brooded,  yet  retained  Its  identity  as  one  species  (that  is,  if  the 
European  lepldopterlsts  of  to-day  arc  right  in  their  views),  and  shows  nowhere  differ- 
ence* between  any  of  its  preparatory  stage*— one  multiform  species.  Aud  the  other 
branch,  on  the  western  continent,  threw  off  diverse  forms,  several  of  which  have  come- 
to  have  very  different  caterpillars  from  the  original  type.  These  also  came  to  be  two 
to  four-brooded,  and  two,  at  least,  became  seasonally  dimorphic  In  coloration.  But 
one  form,  faunus,  remains  single-brooded,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  vary,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  be  nearer  to  the  primeval  type  of  the  species  than  any  of  the  forms 
that  now  compose  the  group.  <  >f  course,  this  one-brooded,  non-varying  form  is  to-day 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  two-brooded,  very  variable  form  found  in  Europe.  They 
have  come  to  be  two  distinct  species. 

Habits,  flight,  etc    Although  very  quick  and  active  in  it*  move- 
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ments,  this*  butterfly  is  not  so  shy  as  most  species  of  Polygonia.  I;  is 
readily  captured,  especially  on  the  highways,  whore  it  loves  to  settle,  with 
wings  broadly  spread,  upon  the  ground  or  on  twigs  from  three  to  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  projecting  toward  the  road.  It  is  much  addicted  to 
the  droppings  of  horses  in  the  roads  ;  Mr.  F.  II.  Sprague  even  says  that 
he  once  found  them  feeding  on  this  strange  food  "in  a  state  of  apparent 
intoxication,  so  that  I  picked  up  many  specimens  in  my  fingers  with  per- 
fect ease;  three  in  one  spot/'  It  is  seldom  found  far  from  the  woods,  al- 
though rarely  detected  within  their  depths  but  rather  in  sunny  openings, 
beside  mountain  torrents,  or  in  half  shaded  forest  roads.  Lintner  writing 
of  this  species  in  the  Adirondacks  says:  "  Usually  extremely  shy  as  are 
all  the  Graptas,  my  approach  startled  only  a  few  of  their  number,  which 
after  a  short  circuit  returned  to  their  repast.  I  experienced  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  capturing  twenty  or  more  by  hand." 

Its  ordinary  flight  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  where  it 
moves  in  a  tolerably  direct  but  slightly  zigzag  course,  with  intermittent 
movements  of  the  wings  ;  first  there  arc  three  or  four  rapid,  vigorous 
flaps,  then  it  sails  a  few  feet,  then  the  wing  beats  are  renewed  and  so  on. 
But  if  alarmed  it  will  dash  about  in  a  headlong  manner,  abruptly  termin- 
ating its  flight  by  pitching  suddenly  on  a  tree  trunk  or  more  commonly  on 
a  leaf  of  a  projecting  twig.  At  such  a  time  it  is  as  daring  as  it  is  impetu- 
ous, anil  even  saucy,  flaunting  itself  in  your  face  and  darting  off  again  ; 
or,  if  a  dash  is  made  at  it  with  the  net,  it  will  double  and  throw  itself  after 
the  net.  Starting  up  a  pair  just  at  my  feet  one  day  on  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton carriage  road,  I  stopped  abruptly  to  see  whether  they  would  settle 
again.  After  flying  a  few  feet  away  to  escape  the  cause  of  their  disturb- 
ance, one  turned  back  and  dashed  straight  at  my  face,  turning  only  when 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  my  nose,  and  then  suddenly  whisked  off  with 
a  distinct  click  as  it  did  so,  snapping  its  fingers  as  it  were  in  my  very  face. 

As  stated,  it  often  rests  with  expanded  wings  flat  on  the  ground,  sun- 
ning itself;  the  front  pair  arc  then  brought  forward  so  as  to  leave  between 
them  and  the  hind  wings  a  gap  half  way  to  the  base  ;  the  straight  antennae 
are  raised  at  an  angle  of  45s  with  the  vertical  ( about  as  the  trunk  is  raised) 
and  diverge  about  85°.  When  at  complete  rest  the  wings  are  tightly 
closed,  the  fore  wings  brought  down  just  sufficiently  to  leave  no  opening 
between  them  and  the  hind  wings,  and  the  antennae  are  tucked  between 
the  wings  in  an  upright  position,  toward  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin. 
When  at  ordinary  rest  the  wings  are  la  id  erect,  but  parted  from  each  other 
as  in  sunning,  and  the  straight  antennae,  diverging  2o°,  are  in  direct  contin- 
uation of  the  extreme  base  of  the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings  ;  the  tip  of 
the  hind  wings  touch  the  ground  and  the  body  is  raised  a  little  in  front. 
Some  which  had  been  caged,  when  nirrht  came,  hung  from  the  under  side 
of  twigs,  the  wings  pendant  and  hold  as  last  described  :  the  antennae  were 
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close  together,  just  not  tucked  between  the  wings,  the  club*  distant  from 
the  margin  ot'  the  wings  by  only  their  own  thickness. 

This  butterfly  will  feign  death  by  lying  flat  upon  its  side  upon  the 
ground,  motionless  ;  and  when  in  the  position  of  ordinary  repose  w  ill  often 
give  a  slight  trembling  vibration  to  the  wings  and  ^antennae  for  many  min- 
utes at  a  time  as  if  suffering  from  cold  ;  perhaps  this  latter  trait  is  peculiar 
to  the  male. 

Noting  the  injurious  effect  sudden  removal  to  a  lower  level  had  upon 
some  of  the  lifelong  denizens  of  the  upper  altitudes  of  Mount  Washington, 
I  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  three  females,  captured  upon  the  summit, 
down  to  the  base — a  distance  of  level  of  about  3000  feet  —  in  an  hours 
time.  While  disastrous  to  0.  semidea.  it  had  no  perceptible  effect  what- 
ever upon  this  butterfly. 

Enemies.  Excepting  Ichneumon  versabilis  (88:  2),  one  of  which  kill- 
a  single  larva  ami  decapitates  the  chrysalis  on  its  exit,  no  parasites  arc  yet 
known  to  infest  this  insect  in  any  stage  ;  but  to  judge  from  my  experience 
with  rearing  them  in  Cambridge,  the  young  caterpillars  must  suffer  ex- 
tremely in  their  earliest  stages  from  insect  foes.  An  attempt  to  rear  them 
on  growing  birches  out  of  doors  under  nets  which  excluded  birds,  was 
altogether  unsuccessful,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bring  the  meagre  remnants 
of  a  considerable  brood  into  the  house  to  save  them.  But  the  butterfly 
itself  has  its  foes,  for  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Lintner  of 
his  experience  with  faunus  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  says  that  a  collector 
had  already  preceded  him,  namely,  *■  a  large  toad,  whom  T  found  holding 
a  central  position  in  the  group  and  earnestly  engaged  in  lapping  up  with 
his  broad  tongue  one  after  another  of  the  company  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity, seldom  missing  an  attempt ;  after  watching  for  some  minutes  the 
novel  performance,  I  left  him  still  gorging  himself  upon  what  I  should 
judge  to  be  an  unusual  batrachiau  diet." 

Desiderata.  In  view  of  the  reputed  history  of  its  European  ally,  it 
becomes  important  for  those  who  live  within  the  region  where  faunus 
abounds  to  mark  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
to  note  the  sex  and  condition  of  each  captured  specimen,  or  to  raise  the 
larvae  in  large  numbers,  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching 
those  of  nature,  in  order  to  determine  finally  how  late  the  chrysalids  may 
disclose  butterflies,  and  whether  any  of  them  continue  in  the  chrysalis  state 
through  the  winter  and  disclose  the  imago  in  the  spring ;  the  last  condition 
being  imperative,  since  the  chrysalids  from  parasitized  larvae  will  undoubt- 
edly often  hang  until  spring  before  the  parasites  make  their  escape.  A  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  early  stages  is  moreover  peculiarly  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  with  the  European  species  with  which  this  butterfly  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical.  The  place  of  hibernation  of  the  butterfly  is  not 
known,  and  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  larva  in  its  natural  state  ever 
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constructs  a  nest  of  any  sort  like  some  of  its  congeners.  The  details 
respecting  the  southern  and  western  distribution  of  this  butterfly  are  still 
incomplete  and  its  parasites  unknown. 

LIST  OF  1LLVST11ATIONS.-POLYVOXIA  FAVXUS. 


tieneral. 

PI.  19,  fig.  8.    Distribution  in  North  America. 
88:  2.    Ichneumon  ver*abllls.  a  panwite. 

Egg- 

PI.  64.  fig.  21.  Plain. 

Iff;  10.  Mieropyle. 

Caterpillar. 
PI.  70,  fig.  H.    Caterpillar  at  birth. 

74:82.  Mature. 

78 : 42-46.  Front  view  of  hea.l  in  stages  i-v. 
86:82.  Dermal  appendage  of  full  grown 
caterpillar. 

Chrysalis. 

PI.  83:  fig.  31.   Outline  of  hea.l.  from  front. 

33.  Side  view. 

34.  The  name  in  outline. 
$5.    Front  view  in  outline. 


Imago. 

PI.  3.  fig.  2.    Female,  uuder  surface. 
•1.    Male,  both  surfaces 
14:3.    The  tame. 

33:  16.    Male  abdominal  appendage*. 
62 :  8.    Side  view  of  head  and  appendages 
enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  leg-.. 

61  :  21.   Outline  of  hind  wing. 

36.  Cutieular  processes  of  the  food 
reservoir. 

46.  The  .  oiniection  of  the  food  reser- 
volr  and  stomach. 

47.  Side  view  of  the  digestive  tract  in 
the  abdomen,  to  show  the  relative  size  of 
the  food  reservoir  and  stomach. 


POLYGONIA  GRACILIS  — The  hoary  comma. 

[The  hoary  comma  (Scudder) :  brown  handed  comma  (Maynard).] 

lirnpta  c^irgenteum  car.  Scudd.,  Proc. 
Ess.  inst.,  iii:  100  (1863). 

I'lrfygonia  /annus  rar.  gracilis  Scudd., 
Bull.  Buff.  soe.  nat.  sc.,  ii :  2.52  (1875). 

Vanessa  zrphyru*  car.  a.  gracilis  Streek., 
Cat.  Am.  macrolep.,  131  (1878). 

Figured  by  Glover.  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  36, 
fig.  7:  pi.  3S,  fig.  11,  ined. 

hutt..  10  (1872). 

Two  doves  upon  the  selfsame  branch, 
Two  lilies  on  a  single  stem, 

Two  butterflies  upon  one  flower  :— 
t>  happy  they  who  look  on  them. 

Who  look  upon  them  hand  in  hand 
Flushed  In  the  rosy  summer  light ; 

'Who  look  upon  them  hand  in  hand 
And  never  give  a  thought  to  night. 

Chkistina  Rossetti.— Song. 

Imago  (3:  11).  Head  covered  with  mingled  long,  vinous,  hoary  and  olivaceous 
hairs,  the  last  predominating  posteriorly,  with  a  fringe  of  yellow  scales  at  the  hinder 
borders  of  the  eyes  mingled  with  many  ferruginous.  Sides  of  palpi  highly  variegated 
with  a  kaleidoscopic  mixture  of  white,  vino-fermginous  and  black  scales,  the  last  pre- 
dominating at  the  base,  the  first  along  the  edges  and  in  a  line  below  the  middle,  the 
vino-ferruginous  apically;  the  last  joint  ferruginous  with  a  few  black  scales.  Anten- 
nae black-brown  above,  very  sparsely  flecked  with  pale  scales,  naked  and  testaceous  on 
the  inner  inferior  face,  outwardly  heavily  marked  with  white,  which  on  the  basal  half 
of  the  antenna  is  mostly  confined  to  the  base  of  the  *esmients,  and  throughout  occu- 
pies more  space  at  the  I  vase  than  at  the  apex:  clnb  black-brown  alx>ve  with  a  few 
inconspicuous  golden  hairs,  black  flecked  with  ferruginous  on  the  outer  lower  side. 


Orapta  gracilis  Orote-Rob.,  Ann.  N.  Y. 
lyc.  nat.  hist,,  vili :  432-433  (1867) ;— Streek., 
Lep.,  68,  pi.  8,  tigs.  14,  14  (1874) ;  — French. 
Butt.  east.  I'.  S.,  189-190  (1886)  ;— Mayn..  Butt. 
X.  E..  14,  pi.  2,  fig.  W.  15s  (1886). 

Vanessa  gracilis  Kirb.,  Syn.  catal.  Lep., 
182(1871). 

Symphalis  gracilis  Kirb.,  Syn.  catal.  Lep., 
648(1871). 

Polygonia  gracilis  Scudd..  Syst.  rev.  Atuer. 
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naked  and  ferrugiin>-testaccous  on  the  inner  lower  side,  the  apical  joints  wholly 
naked,  yellow  luteous,  slightly  Infuscatcd  apleally.    Tongue  light  castaneous  at  base. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  silky  hairs  which  are  dark  green  olivaceous  changing  to 
golden  brown,  l>eueath  with  mingled!  hoary  and  vino-ferruginous  hair*.  Fore  legs 
with  similar  hairs,  the  front  of  the  tibiae  with  a  median  stripe  of  rich,  black-brown 
scales  Hanked  by  silvery  white  scales.  Other  femora  blackd)rown,  heavily  flecked 
with  silvery  gray  within  and  with  ferruginous  without ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  hoary  white, 
the  former,  along  the  middle  above,  and  especially  on  basal  half,  marked  with  black- 
brown.  Spines  black;  spurs  and  claw.-,  dark  castaneous,  the  latter  tipped  with  black; 
paronychia  dull  luteous;  pulvlllus  black-brown. 

Wings  above  of  precisely  the  same  colors  and  pattern  as  V.  fauuus  upon  both  wlugs, 
though  In  general  it  is  slightly  smaller.  Fore  wimjs  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
outer  border  slightly  concave,  the  dentation  nearly  rectangular;  that  at  tip  of  lower 
median  nervulc  rather  prominent,  strongly  rounded ;  outer  margin  slightly  creuulate. 
Hind  iriuya  (61  22)  with  the  outer  border  considerably  creuulate,  the  tall  of  the  upper 
median  longer  than  broad,  tapering ;  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal 
large,  broad,  including  the  middle  subcostal  and  well  rounded,  that  at  the  lower  angle 
considerable,  well  rounded. 

Beneath  the  contrasts  are  striking.  The  sexes  agree  in  coloration.  The  basal  half 
of  the  wings,  separated  from  the  apical  portion  by  a  line  of  demarcation  which  follows 
exactly  the  same  course  as  in  fauuus.  is  (if  a  very  dark  brownish  ferruginous,  deepening 
outwardly,  while  the  outer  half  of  the  wiug.  excepting  the  markings  of  the  outer 
margin,  is  hoary  almost  to  whiteness,  crossed  especially  next  the  mesial  baud  by  short 
dusky  threads.  The  markiugs  of  the  base  of  the /ore  mmjs  an-  the  same  as  those  of 
fauuus,  and  those  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  are  also  the  same,  excepting  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  green  scales  from  the  submargiual  lunules,  which  are  here 
generally  distinct  and  much  smaller,  never  formlug  a  common  broad  luuule;  the 
interior  arcuate  series  of  green  spots  is  supplanted  by  a  row  of  inconspicuous  black- 
ish dots  and  the  whole  outer  margin  is  unsupplied  with  any  excepting  the  faintest  ochre- 
ous  colors,  the  apex  belug  gray.  On  the  hi  ml  winya  the  central  C  forms  a  well  bent  L, 
the  longitudinal  limb  seldom  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  transverse,  and  both,  but 
especially  the  lower,  tapering  toward  theli  tips ;  while,  as  in  the  fore  wings,  the  arcuate 
series  of  greenish  spots  is  reduced  to  a  row  of  Inconspicuous  black  dots,  and  the  sub- 
marginal  luuules  are  but  slightly  provided  with  enclosed  greenish  lunules,  though  more 
grecu  is  to  be  seen  than  on  the  fore  wings;  ochreous  colors  are  also  wanting  along  the 
enter  bonier,  which  is  colored  more  as  In  progue,  being  as  dark  or  nearly  as  ilark 
as  the  base;  the  inner  border  is  more  distinctly  ashen  than  in  faunus  outside  of  the 
series  of  deep  loops  of  black  threads,  which  ornament  this  part  of  the  wiug  in  this 


Abdomen  above  with  mingled  black  and  dark  orange  ferruginous  scales,  beuealh 
gray  with  mingled  vino-ferruginous  and  hoary  yellow  scales,  the  last  two  joints  with 
dark  slate  brown  scales.  Appendages  of  the  male  (33:  21)  ;  upper  organ  precisely  v» 
in  progne.  or  a  trille  slighter  only ;  clasps  with  the  main  body  the  same  as  in  progne, 
but  a  little  narrower  above,  the  basal  process  of  upper  margin  slighter  thau  in  progne, 
more  depressed  and  more  pointed :  Interior  linger  the  same,  hut  with  the  incurved 
apical  portion  proportionally  longer. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue.  9.23. 


Length  of  fore  wings  

auteunae  

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  nnd  tarsi  . 
upper  luedlan  nervule 
of  hind  wings  


Smallest. 


22. 
11. 

7.6 

4. 

1". 


HAMS. 


Average. 


23. 
12. 

7.7 

1. 

11. 


Largest. 


24. 

12.5 
s.2 
4.1 

10.05 


KKMALHS. 


Smallest.  Average. 


23. 
12. 

7. 

3.5 

10.25 


23.5 
11.75 

m 

3l25 
10.25 


Largest. 


25. 
12.2 
". 

3.75 
IL6 


lH'>erilH-<l  from  l»i  *  3  *  . 
(irass  green,  slightly  higher  than  broad,  well  rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle 
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of  the  lower  half  or  dlghtly  al*>ve  this,  with  broad  base,  slightly  flattened  summit, 
and  nine  strongly  compressed,  very  slightly  elevated,  pellucid,  vertical  ribs  which  in- 
crease iu  height  from  the  middle  of  the  egg  to  the  summit  with  increasing  rapidity, 
but  at  the  highest  are  only  .025  nun.  high.  The  surface  between  them  is  rtat, 
smooth,  crossed  by  exceedingly  fine  lines  .02  mm.  apart,  which  traverse  and  striate  the 
ribs.  The  termination  of  the  ribs  at  the  summit  leaves  a  free  central  space  .25  mm. 
In  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  micropylo  Is  1  mm.  In  diameter.  Height  of 
egg.  .s5  mm. ;  breadth,  .8  mm. 

Distribution  (19:7).  Excepting  in  New  England,  this  butterfly  has 
rarely  been  met  with,  but  it  must  have  a  wide  range  through  British 
America,  for  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dall  on  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska,  fifty 
miles  above  Nowikakat ;  there  is  a  si>eeimen  in  the  Cambridge  Museum 
from  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  I  captured  it  at  Dog's  Mead  near  the  middle 
of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Strecker  also  speaks  of  it  as  obtained  by  Geffcken 
in  the  Athabasca  region,  Jcnner  Weir  records  it  from  Moose  Factory, 
Hudson  Bay,  and  Fletcher  found  it  at  Nepigon  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  at  Sudbury  north  of  Georgian  Bay.  He  also  tells  me  that  it  has  been 
taken  in  Montreal.* 

In  New  England  it  has  only  been  reported  from  a  few  northern  locali- 
ties. It  has  been  taken  ait  Jefferson,  N.  II.,  and  on  the  road  to  Wilson's 
Mills  in  Maine  (Packard).  It  is  sometimes  tolerably  common  in  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  region  where  it  is  best  known, 
where,  however,  it  occupies  a  district  distinctly  lower  than  P.  faunus  ;  for 
instance,  on  the  road  from  Fabyan's  to  the  Base,  I  found  faunus  far  more 
abundant  on  the  portion  above  Twin  River  farm  (elevation  about  2500 
feet)  than  in  that  below,  while  the  reverse  was  true  of  gracilis.  The 
latter  flics,  however,  higher  than  this,  and  has  even  been  taken  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

History  and  habits.  We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  this  rare 
insect,  the  early  stages  being  quite  unknown.  Efforts  one  spring  to  obtain 
eggs  from  females  placed  under  muslin  upon  willow  were  unsuccessful 
although  tried  with  several  different  specimens.  From  their  times  of 
apjiearance  and  condition,  we  may  judge  that  so  far  as  seasons  and  broods 
are  concerned  the  history  is  identical  with  that  of  faunus,  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  mainly  that  once  led  me  to  think  it  a  dimorphic  form  of 
that  abundant  s|>ecies.  The  butterflies  hibernate  ami  are  to  be  found 
flying  as  early  as  anyone  visits  the  mountains  ami  until  at  least  the  11th 
of  June.  They  appear  again  in  the  latter  half  of  July  and  fly  till  hiberna- 
tion. The  specimen  taken  in  Alaska  was  found  June  »i ;  that  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  August  5. 

P.  gracilis  is  less  active  and  vigorous  than  P.  faunus,  is  rather  more 
shy  and  keeps  company  with  its  kind  less  ;  the  last,  perhaps,  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  its  rarity.    In  other  respects  it  is  wholly  like  it,  alighting  like 

*  Butler  credit*  it  to  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal.,  of  etiquette.  S  e  .bniru.  Linn.  »<><■.  Loud., 
bttl  certainly  by  an  error  of  determination  or      zool.,  xvi :  Jii7. 
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it  in  the  muddy  roads  with  erect  or  widely  opened  wings,  sucking  the 
moisture  from  the  ruts. 

Desiderata  A  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  and  complete  life  history 
of  this  butterfly  is  much  needed.  Females  should  he  confined  on  black 
birch,  nettle  and  elm  as  well  as  willow.  Do  the  females  which  are  to  be 
found  in  July  and  August  ever  have  developed  eggs  in  their  abdomen  ? 
If  they  should  be  found,  we  may  be  confident  there  is  a  second  brood,  and 
then  the  comparative  numbers  and  freshness  of  individuals  from  July  on 
should  be  carefully  noted. 

LIST  OF  ILL  VSTRA  TIOXS.—POL  YG  ON  I  A  (iKAt'ILlS 

Imago.  General. 

PI.  S,  tig.  11.  If  ate,  both  surf  a.,-.  PI.      tic  7.  Distribution  In  North  America. 

33:21.    Male  abdominal  appendages. 
61:22.   Outline  of  hln.l  winy. 

POLYGONIA  PROGNE  -  The  gray  comma. 

[The  gray  comma  (Go**?);  silver-c  Grapta  (Klrby);  Prognc  butterfly  < Hards);  Profile 
vanes*  (Emmons);  spinous  currant  caterpillar  (Le  Baron);  silver-!  butterfly  (Ross) ,  >jrsy- 

wiiufe.1  comma  (Maynanl) .] 

Papilio  prognc  Oram..  Pap.  exot.,  1 :  9,  pi.  nox.  lus.  N.  Y..  110-114  (1-iAtt);— LeRar..  Rep. 

5,  u>.  E.  F.,  (1775);— Herbst,  Xatursysl.  ins.  in*.  III..  I,  59-01  (1*71). 

schmett.,  vii:  61,  |>l.  1G3.  Hp.  S4(11M).  Vanessa  progne    Morr.,   Syu.    Lep.  N. 

Prtlygnnia  progne  Hubn..  Vcrz.  srhmett..  Atner.,  56-57  (1*62). 

36  (1816);— Scudd.,  Kep.  geol.  S.  B.,  1:351-  Xymphali*  i>rngne  Kirb.,  Syu.  ratal.  Lep.. 

352.  pi.  A.  tit,'.  12  ( 1874).  G4S  (1S71). 

Vanessa  progne  God.,  Encycl.  metli.,  ix :  Grapta   r-argenteum  Gosse.  Nowra.  Eu- 

292.  304.  819,  s20  (1819) ;— Boisd.-  LcC,  Lep.  torn..  13s  (1S40)  ;-Paek„  Gul.le  inc..  200,  fig. 

Amfir.  sept.,  188-139.  pi.  50,  fig*.  5-0  ( 1833) ;—  IMS  (1S69). 

Harr  ,  Ins.  inj.  ve«.,  3d  cd.,  301-302  (18(12).  Papilio  grognt   Fabr.,  Mant.  In*.,  II:  50 

Grapta  progne  DoQbL-Hewttt., Gen.  .liurn.  (1787). 

Lep  .  i:  197  (1848)  ;-Lintn.,  Proc.  Entom.  »oc.  polyoonia  proonk  c-ariJKKTKI  M 

Philad..  iii:  58  (1864) ;— Bowie*,  Can.  i  nt.,  ill :  The  Hifl*—  form 

10-11  (1871); -Edw..  Can.  eat.,  xli  y          p         c-argenteum  Klrb.,  Faun. 

(l880,;-MI.U..?Ke  vAr^lAU -^);-  1„,lv4,„.  MS,  0-7(1837  . 

^'I^^UU\?t,T±      J*^1  r*wni*    progne    var.  cargentenm 

Mavn.,  Butt.  S.  E,  14-15,  pi.  2,  fl«.  16,  16a  KO.TO0MU  raOGKB  L-AKtiKNTKt"M 

Vanes**  (Grapta)  progne  Fitch, 8d  Rep.        Polygonia  progne  var.l-argentevm  Scudd  , 

Bull.  Buff.  too.  nat.  MS-,  ii  :258  (1*75). 

. . .  those  butterflies. 
Of  Earth,  who  seek  the  skies. 
Anil  no  come  down  aunin 
I  Never-contented  things !) 
Have  brought  a  specimen 
Upon  their  <|iiiverinc  wins;-. 

Pok.—  Fairy-land. 

Imago  (3:  5;  16:8).  Head  covered  on  upper  surface  posteriorly  with  olivaceous, 
anteriorly  with  mingled  black,  foxy  ami  hoary  hairs  and  with  a  <tniall  whitish  tuft 
outside  the  base  of  the  antennae,  the  skies  behind  the  eye  with  minified  white,  blackish 
and  ferraginou*  scales.  Basal  half  of  shies  of  palpi  white,  with  rather  a  broad  median 
streak  of  hlack.  edged  above  with  vinous  ;  apical  half  blackish  minified  with  vinous 
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or  Uwny,  the  apex  of  the  superior  fringe  and  the  base  of  the  Inferior  fringe  narrowly 
whitish,  and  a  median  longitudinal  paler  streak,  in  continuation  of  the  white  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  palpi ;  the  hairs  black ;  beneath,  the  white  inferior  fringe  Is  seen  to  have  a 
very  broad  median  stripe  of  blackish  and  ferruginous  scales.  Antennae  very  dark 
brown  above,  lightly  flecked  with  paler  and  toward  the  tip  of  the  stalk  with  hoary 
scales,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  joints;  beneath,  inwardly  naked  and  pale  lutcous  ex- 
cepting near  the  base,  where  It  Is  white  outwardly  with  a  broad  patch  of  white  on 
the  basal  half  of  each  joint,  attenuated  toward  the  tip  but  toward  the  base  of  the  club 
forming  a  more  or  less  connected  stripe ;  club  dark  brown  above,  flecked  at  base  with 
whitish,  beyond  with  ferruginous  scales ;  beneath,  fuscous,  the  apical  three  or  four 
joints  wholly  pale  luteous  Basal  third  of  tongue  lutcous,  beyond  brownish  fuscous, 
the  tip  luteous  again, 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous,  beneath  with  dark  chocolate,  hoary-tipped 
hairs.  Fore  legs  with  a  stripe  oT  black  scales  down  the  front,  bordered  externally  with 
white,  internally  with  miugled  white  and  fulvous  scales,  and  fringed  on  either  side  with 
mingled  dark  vinous  and  hoary  hairs ;  femora  of  other  legs  gray  with  an  intermingling 
of  black  and  white  ami  some  colored  scales,  at  the  tip  yellowish,  beneath  with  a  line 
of  black  scales  inwardly;  tibiae  and  tarsi  hoary  white  mingled  with  pale  brown 
scales,  the  tibiae  often  tinged  with  yellowish  and  with  a  broader  or  narrower  dark 
brown  stripe  down  their  front;  spines  blackish  castaneous;  spurs  dark  reddish,  paler 
at  base,  blackish  at  apex.  Claws  dark  reddish,  darkest  at  tip;  paronychia  pale; 
pulvillus  black. 

Wings  above  fulvous  orange  often  <|uite  pale,  almost  always  deeper  on  the  basal 
fourth  of  the  wings.  Fun-  wimjs  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  border  slightly 
concave,  the  dentation  nearly  rectangular  and  blunter  than  in  the  other  species,  that  at 
tip  of  lower  median  ncrvule  not  very  prominent,  broadly  rounded,  outer  margin 
scarcely  creuulate.  The  costal  edge  obscure,  throughout  marmorated  with  blackish  and 
dull  greeuish  yellow;  In  the  middle  of  the  cell  are  two  small,  oblique,  subovate  spots, 
the  upper,  more  nearly  transverse  than  longitudinal,  depending  from  the  subcostal 
nervnre  just  beyond  the  emission  of  the  first  uervule.  Is  directed  inward;  the  lower, 
often  almost  circular  and  more  nearly  longitudinal  than  vertical.  Is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  upper,  placed  midway  between  It  aud  the  median  nervure.  its  Innermost  extremity 
lying  just  above  the  base  of  the  first  median  nervule  ;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  marked 
by  abroad,  transverse,  hlackbar.  twice  as  broad  above  as  below,  and  partially  obscured 
by  an  admixture  of  tawny  scales ;  it  reaches  f  rom  the  costal  margin  to  the  median  nervure, 
touching  the  latter  only  by  Its  Inner  angle.  Its  Interior  margin  concave  and  best  defined 
below  the  base  of  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule;  on  the  sulK-ostal  nervure  its  breadth 
reaches  from  the  base  of  the  first  inferior  to  that  of  the  third  superior  subcostal 
nervule ;  in  the  mediau  and  medio-submedian  interspaces  is  a  nearly  straight  series  of 
three  suhequal,  roundish,  vaguely  defined,  blackish  spots,  that  In  the  upper  median 
interspace  generally  a  little  smaller  than  the  others,  the  largest  seldom  more  than 
equalling  half  an  interspace  in  width,  the  upper  one  placed  just  before  the  middle  of 
the  upper  median  Interspace,  all  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  median  nervnre; 
depending  from  the  costal  border,  midway  between  the  transverse  mesial  bar  and  the 
apex  of  the  wing,  is  a  second  transverse,  subtriangular,  dusky  patch,  more  or  less,  and 
nearly  always  considerably,  tinged  with  ferruginous,  especially  externally ;  It  is  parallel 
to  the  transverse  mesial  bar,  tapers  downward  and  reaches  the  upper  median  nervule.  Its 
outer  border  passing  a  little  beyond  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  and  has 
throughout  vaguely  defined  borders,  the  lower  portion  being  generally  clouded  and 
sometimes  obsolescent;  the  outer  border  is  very  broadly  margined,  nearly  to  the 
depth  of  au  interspace's  width,  with  blackish,  and  above  the  subcostal  angulation 
broadens  as  it  approaches  the  costal  border,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  space  between 
it  and  the  subapical,  trausverse  blotch;  this  margin  is  directly  followed  in  the  inter- 
spaces by  a  scries  of  fulvo-ochraceons  lunules,  not  very  conspicuous  but  often  ren- 
dered more  so  by  an  interior  edging  of  fnsco-ferruginous ;  below  the  lower  median 
nervule  this  expands  into  a  large,  quadrate  patch,  generally  extending  slightly  above 
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the  nervule;  the  outer  border  is  sometimes  faintly  enlivened  with  scattered  pale,  ochra- 
ceous  or  tawny  scales,  and  the  fringe  Is  blackish,  broadly  Interrupted  with  the  same 
colors,  but  mainly  with  white.  Occasionally  the  edge  of  the  win*  ha*  a  slight  hoary 
bloom,  as  in  the  previous  species. 

Hind  iKintja  (61 :  23,  24)  with  the  outer  border  a  little  crennlate,  the  tall  of  the  upper 
median  nervule  either  very  broad  at  base,  almost  triangular  (1-argenteum)  or  broad 
and  gently  tapering,  the  tip  broadly  rounded  (c-argentcum),  the  projection  at  the  tip 
of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  slight,  angulated,  that  at  the  lower  angle  small  and 
rounded.  Color  of  the  tint  of  the  base  of  the  fore  wings,  the  outer  bonier,  as  there, 
margin broadly  with  black,  but  also  reaching  further  toward  the  base,  and  becoming 
more  or  less  gradually  mixed  with  ferruginous,  until  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
orange  is  marked,  about  midway  between  the  first  divarication  of  the  subcostal  and  the 
outer  border,  by  a  multitude  of  short,  transverse  threads  of  ferruginous  on  an  orange 
ground,  becoming  less  and  less  frequent  interiorly  but  seldom  reaching  so  far  as  the 
last  divarication  of  the  median  nervure ;  within  the  apical  area  and  marking  the  limit  of 
the  outer  edging  of  black,  which  can  seldom  otherwise  be  noted,  is  a  series  of  very 
small,  roundish,  dull  ochreous  spots  subparallel  to  the  outer  border.  The  basal  half 
of  the  costal  border,  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervure,  is  wholly  brownish  fuscous,  deep- 
ening into  blackish  at  Its  outer  limit,  just  b&lOW  which  in  the  upper  subcostal  inter- 
space and  generally  crossing  It  is  a  smaller  black  spot,  removed  generally  by  more 
than  its  own  diameter  from  the  base  of  the  interspace;  the  upper  half  of  the  nervule 
closing  the  cell  is  marked  more  or  less  heavily  with  black,  which,  when  it  is  broadest, 
extends  also  over  the  base  of  the  nervule  above;  the  outer  border  is  edged,  much 
more  frequently  thau  ou  the  fore  wing,  with  a  hoary  bloom;  fringe  blackish  fuscous 
at  the  nervule  tips,  dull  ferruginous  elsewhere,  but  occasionally  Interrupted  with 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  interspaces  and  not  infrequently  almost  wholly  concealed 
by  the  hoary  bloom. 

Beneath  gray,  the  basal  half  brownish,  the  apical  half  didl  ashen,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation on  the /ore  win;/*  being  sharply  defined,  passing  from  about  the  tip  of  the  costal 
nervure  to  the  median  nervure  just  beyond  the  tip  of  cell,  crossing  next  the  upper 
median  interspace  by  a  line  subparallel  to  that  which  strikes  the  upper  median  nervule 
at  the  base  of  Its  straight  portion ;  then  crossing  the  lower  median  Interspace  by  a  similar 
line,  whose  origin  on  the  middle  median  nervule  is  midway  between  the  base  of  the 
nervule  and  the  point  where  the  line  in  the  upper  median  Interspace  strikes  It;  and 
finally  the  interspaces  below,  still  a  little  further  removed  toward  the  base ;  the  darker 
parts  of  this  basal  field  are  toward  the  outer  limits  where  they  form  an  indistinct 
band  of  about  the  width  of  an  interspace,  while  within  this  straight  threads  of  pale 
scales,  subparallel  to  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  border  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing, 
and  enclosing  slender  stripes  of  slightly  varying  depths  of  brown,  variegate  the  whole 
base  of  the  wing ;  in  particular  there  crosses  the  cell  one  stripe  of  a  plumbeous  color, 
narrowly  edged  with  black  and  this  again  faintly  with  pale,  extending  from  the  iwise 
of  the  subcostal  nervule  to  the  median  nervure  just  beyond  the  base,  the  homologue 
of  the  two  distinct  spots  of  the  other  species  of  Polygonla  described  In  this  work ;  on 
either  side  of  it  the  upper  half  of  the  cell  is  slightly  ashen ;  the  costal  edge  is  marrao- 
rated  as  above  but  more  interruptedly  .  excepting  next  the  outer  border  the  outer  half 
of  the  wing  is  gray  with  short,  transverse  threads  of  blackish  and  fuscous,  some- 
times commingled  to  form  slender  streaks,  upon  an  ashen  surface  more  or  less 
tinged  with  yellowish  brown ;  above  the  lower  subcostal  nervule.  however  (excepting  a 
narrow  band  next  the  middle  of  the  wing),  the  outer  half  is  more  or  less  clouded  with 
grayish  ashen  which  extends  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing;  below  the  first  superior 
subcostal  nervule  the  outer  border  is  broadly  bordered  to  nearly  the  depth  of  an  Inter- 
space's width  with  a  color  as  deep  as  the  base  of  the  wing  but  more  or  less  enlivened 
with  pale  or  ochreous  scales,  limited  Interiorly  by  a  strongly  zigzag  black  line  or  series 
of  connected  sagittate  spots,  enclosing  slenderer  lunules  of  dull  metallic  greenish ; 
these  black  sagittae  are  continued  in  the  ashen  tip  by  small,  blackish  dots,  that  of  the 
apical  subcostal  interspace  in  the  middle  of  its  outer  two-thirds;  It  Is  succeeded  in- 
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wardly  by  an  arcuate  series  of  small,  black  dots  In  the  Interspaces,  those  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  wing  most  distinct  and  largest,  that  In  the  apical  subcostal  Interspace  iu 
the  middle  of  its  basal  two-thirds  and  that  of  the  upper  median  in  its  centre.  Fringe 
much  as  above.  Hind  trinys  with  similar  tints  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  but  the  basal 
and  apical  halves  not  so  distinctly  separated,  the  whole  wing  covered  with  transverse 
threads  of  black  and  blackish  brown,  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  collected  to  a 
considerable  extent  into  slender  streaks,  all  upon  a  sordid  white  ground,  which  on  the 
basal  half  is  tinged  with  dull,  dingy  pale  greenish;  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  outer  four-fifths  of  the  costal  border  in  a 
sinuous  course,  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  middle  subcostal  nervule;  It 
starts  again  from  a  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  upper  median  nervule  and  passes 
with  a  tremulous  course,  faintly  Impressed,  toward  the  base  of  theexcision  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  wing;  the  apex  of  the  cell  is  marked  by  a  plain,  equal  or  nearly  equal, 
silver  line,  which  does  not  attain  the  subcostal  nervure  and  which,  on  reaching  the 
median  nervure  at  its  last  divarication,  follows  the  upper  median  nervule  to  a  distance 
nearly  equal  to  the  transverse  portion,  and  at  its  tip  the  darker  basal  color  of  the 
wing  terminates;  occasionally  the  longitudinal  limb  is  nearly  obsolete  and  It  usually 
tapers  apically ;  It  is  usually  twice  as  broad  as  the  nervules  at  this  part  of  the  wing; 
the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  Is  scarcely  darker  than  the  surrounding  parts ,  though 
usually  a  little  infnscated,  but  there  Is  a  submnrginal,  sinuous,  slender,  black  stripe,  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  an  interspaces'  width  from  the  outer  border,  which  i>  almost 
entirely  tilled  up  with  dull  greenish  scales:  a  short  distance  within  this  is  a  very  ob- 
scure transverse  series  of  black  dots  In  the  interspaces,  almost  wholly  obliterated  by 
Mnti  made  the  centre  of  a  transverse,  partially  connected  series  of  blackish  streaks, 
tiardly  as  far  from  the  snbmarglnal  stripe  as  that  from  the  outer  border.  Fringe 
much  as  above. 

Alxlomen  blackish  brown  above  covered  rather  profusely  with  tawny  scales;  be- 
neath ashy  grey  with  mingled  pale,  light  brown  and  pale  tawny  scales.  The  opening 
at  the  extremity  In  the  male  is  constricted ,  transverse,  rounded,  strongly  arched  above, 
nearly  straight  below,  half  as  broad  again  as  high.  The  upper  organ  of  the  male 
ap|>endages  (33 :  13)  has  the  hook  as  in  1'.  faunus  but  more  strongly  arcuate,  as  long 
as  the  body,  without  basal  tooth.  Hasps  nearly  three  times  as  broad  as  long,  the 
upper  hinder  angle  only  slightly  produced  and  rounded  .  slightly  incurved ;  basal 
process  of  upper  surface  twice  a>  long  as  the  clasp  and  slender,  the  apical  half  directed 
backward,  equal  and  scarcely  depressed;  at  the  middle  bent  abruptly  inward  and 
downward  in  a  slightly  sinuous  curve,  depressed,  tapering  regularly  to  a  pointed  tip; 
interior  linger  long  and  sleuder.  tapering  slightly  throughout  but  more  conspicuously 
toward  the  base,  arcuate,  on  the  apical  third  finely  pointed  and  scarcely  surpassing  the 
upper  edge  of  the  clasp. 
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Measurements  in  millimetre-. 
Length  of  tongue,  !».5. 

MALES. 

KKMALKS. 

Suiallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

23.5 

25.25 

2C.25 

23-75 

1  25.5 

20.5 

12.6 

13.5 

14.25 

12. 

13. 

13.2 

T.hS 

M 

9. 

7.4 

s.2 

H.5 

4.4 

l.<i 

4.!> 

1. 

4.5 

4. 

POLYUOXIA  PKOtiNK  l.-AI«<iK.\TEIM. 


KKMAf.RS. 

Smallest.  Avenge. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest, 

27.5 
14.5 
K.4 
4.4 

23/. 

7.1 
3.7 

27.5 
13.5 

£" 

27.5 

x.t; 
4.4 

Descrihed  from  27"s|M-riineiis.  of  which  9  i  11  ?  . 
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Dimorphic  forms,  p.  v.  oakukvtki'M.  Has  the  ground  tint  of  the  upper  surface 
of  all  the  wings  concolorotis. 

p.  p.  l-aihjextkim.  Has  the  bane  of  the  hind  wings  obscured  above  with  dusky  tin  to. 
It  differs  from  the  preceding,  so  far  a*  the  marking  arc  concerned,  but  very  little  and. 
as  there,  the  sexes  do  not  differ;  the  fore  wings  are  Identical  on  both  surfaces:  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  more  heavily  infuscated  on  the  outer  half,  reach- 
ing further  toward  the  ba.se,  but  never  concealing  the  distinctness  of  the  blaek  spots 
i>f  the  middle  of  the  wings;  the  submarglual  series  of  fulvous  spots  are  almost  wholly 
though  never  fully  obliterated ;  on  the  under  surface,  the  L-shaped  mark  at  the  tip  of 
the  cell  is  as  a  rule  slenderer  than  in  c-argcnteum.  helm*  of  about  the  width  of  the 
ncrvules  In  tlds  part  of  the  wing,  although  individuals  of  the  former  occasionally  have 
it  as  indistinct  as  here,  and  the  longitudinal  limb  is  always  much  shorter  than  the 
other,  by  which  it  approaches  more  the  exact  form  of  an  L  or  is  sometimes  wholly 

obliterated. 

Egg  (64  :  2.1).  Laminntc  ribs  ten  In  uumber.  commencing  below  at  the  rounded  under 
surface  and  continuing  of  nearly  the  same  height  over  the  lower  half  of  the  egg. 
leaviug  a  free  space  on  the  summit,  .2  mm.  in  diameter;  the  ribs  are  <ri  mm.  in  thick- 
ness and  on  the  sides  are  .025  mm.  high,  while  on  the  summit  their  elevation  increases 
to  .07  mm. ;  surface  smooth,  glistening,  broken  into  cells  by  straight,  exceedingly 
delicate,  scarcely  raised  cross  lines.  .02  mm.  apart,  visible  on  the  ribs  only  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  egg.  Color  pale  greenish,  the  ribs  pellucid.  Height  including  the  ribs. 
.1)5  mm. ;  breadth,  .si  mm. 

Edwards  describes  the  egg  as  having  eight  or  nine  ribs;  all  that  I  counted  had  leu. 

CaterpiUar.  Firwt  slatje.  Head  shining  piceous,  hairs  and  ocelli  black ;  the  mouth 
parts,  in  part  at  least,  pale.  Body  grass  green,  the  segments  very  pale  green  anteriorly, 
tinged  with  reddish  brown  posteriorly,  warts  and  hairs  black;  spiracles  blackish  fus- 
cous ;  legs  blackish  fuscous ;  prolegs  greenish  yellow  tipped  with  fuscous.  Length. 
3  mm. 

Srcotut  gtwje.  Head  (78:  47)  very  dark  eastaneous  with  blackish  hairs  arising  from 
the  tubercles  Body  dark  olivaceous  green,  the  mammiform  bases  of  the  spines  ami 
the  last  four  or  tlve  segments  marked  with  dull,  dirty,  yellowish  orange  ,  the  oblique 
streaks  of  the  adult  are  barely  discernable.  Spines  blackish  brown,  the  spkuules 
emitted  mostly  near  the  summit;  the  latter  terminate  with  long,  nearly  straight,  black- 
ish hairs,  and  the  main  spine  is  surmounted  by  a  longer  hair;  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  segments  a  minute,  subdorsal  wart  gives  rise  to  an  erect  blackish  hair.  Spira- 
cles fuscous.  Legs  greenish  yellow  at  base,  beyond  fuscous;  prolegs  greenish  yellow, 
fuscous  at  tip.    Length,  <:  mm. 

Third  Mag*.  Head  (78 !  48)  blackish,  marked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  obscure  reddish  orange;  the  splnifonu  tubercles  are  blackish  or  red- 
dish at  base,  white  at  tip.  surmounted  by  a  black  hair;  ocelli  orange  in  a  black  area; 
mouth  parts  mostly  black.  Body  purplish  fuscous,  with  two  narrow,  transverse,  dull 
lemon  yellow  bands  at  the  posterior  loonier  of  the  segments;  the  maiumi form  eleva- 
tions bearing  the  spines  are  dull  reddish  orange,  connected  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  segments  by  short  patches  of  the  same  color;  spines  usually  dark  purplish  black, 
sometimes  tnteoiis ;  the  subsi  liary  spinules  generatlv  blackish  but  sometimes  luteous. 
Spiracles  black,  broadly  aunnlated  with  luteous.  which  is  Itself  sometimes  narrowly 
bordered  without  with  whitish.  Legs  black,  obscure  luteous  nt  base  ;  prolegs  rufo- 
luteous.  brownish  at  base,  and  with  a  purplish  spot  at  the  tip  exteriorly  Length,  15 
mm. ;  breadth.  A  mm. 

Fintrth  »(<itjc  Head  reddish  brown  obscured  by  blackish,  the  suture  of  the  triangle 
dull  orange,  the  spiuiform  tubercles  orange  or  whitish,  emitting  a  pale  hair,  the  larger 
one  In  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere  black ;  summit  spine  usually  black,  but  occa- 
sionally in  part,  orange;  the  hairs  all  black ;  basal  joint  of  antennae  reddish,  the 
apical  black;  month  parts  reddish  brown  Body  marked  with  black  and  pale  yellow; 
a  slender,  pale,  dorsal  line  extends  over  a  part  of  the  thoracic  segiueuts;  behind  the 
spines,  each  segment  of  the  body  is  black,  witli  three  narrow,  transverse  bands  of  pale 
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yellow;  in  front  of  the  spines  is  a  small  black  spot  ami  separated  from  It  and  from 
each  other  by  rather  broader,  pale  orange  bands,  are  two  still  wider  Inclined  stripes  or 
bars;  a  narrow  black  hand  unites  the  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  thoracic  segments ;  the 
last  seirment  is  blackish;  there  is  a  very  narrow,  pale  orange,  lufrastlgmatal  line;  the 
body  beneath  Is  blackish,  marked  with  yellowish,  the  latter  predominating  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  segments.  The  short  spines  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment are  orange  colored;  spines  of  dorsal  series  pale,  seated  on  orange  tubercles, 
their  spinules  pale,  excepting  those  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  which  are  black, 
and  tli.  spiny  bristles  are  black ;  those  of  the  laterodorsal  series  black  on  the  thoracic, 
pale  on  tin-  alxlominal  segments,  the  spinules  of  Hie  spines  of  the  thoracic,  segments 
t>elng  black  when  their  insertion  is  high,  orange  at  base,  and  black  beyond  when  It  Is 
not:  the  spinules  and  hairs  of  the  abdominal  spine*  \s  as  in  the  dorsal  scries.  Spines 
of  the  lateriwtigmatal  series  like  the  laterodorsal  thoracic  spines,  but  the  spinules 
more  extensively  orange;  the  abdominal  black,  their  spinules  orange  at  the  base.  The 
spines  nf  the  infrastigmatat  series  are  orange  or  pale  with  orange  or  pale  spinules, 
bearbiy  fuscons  bristles  The  longest  spines  are  those  of  the  laterodorsal  series  on 
the  thoracic  ami  eighth  abdominal  segments  The  tubercles  upon  which  the  spines 
are  seated  bear  also  everywhere  minute,  pale,  yellowish  papillae,  giving  rise  each  to  a 
short  delicate  hair.  Spiracles  black,  Legs  black,  the  claws  reddish  brown;  prolegs 
dark  reddish  brown,  covered  with  orange  papillae  bearing  short  hairs.  Length,  before 
the  growth  of  this  stage  is  fully  attained,  17. 5  mm.  ,  breadth  of  body,  3  mm. ;  length 
of  longest  spines,  2.5  mm. 

Fifth  tUnj,  (74:31).  Head  (78  :  49)  brownish  fuscous,  occasionally  tinged  with 
ferruginous,  the  sutures  marked  with  ferruginous ;  lower  part  of  the  triangle  and  the 
sides  of  the  head  between  the  ocelli  and  labrum,  dark  greenish  vinous.  Splniform 
tubercles  whitish  or  yellowish,  the  largest,  in  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere,  blackish 
tipped  with  yellow,  all  emitting  short,  luteous  or  brownish  yellow  hairs.  Summit 
spines  black  and  some  of  their  spinules  whitish.  The  coronal  spine  is  long  and  slender, 
the  lateral  spinules  emitted  near  the  centre,  and  although  also  long  ami  slender,  not  so 
long  a>  the  apical  half  of  the  main  spine;  above  them  the  main  stem  sometimes  emits 
occasional  short,  tine,  horizontal  hairs  from  minute  raised  points.  First  joint  of 
antennae  pale,  third  blackish,  the  bristle  pale;  ocelli  black;  labrum  dark  greenish  vin- 
ous; mandibles  blackish. 

Body  yellowish  brown,  changing,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  segments, 
to  dull  salmon,  and  marked  with  blackish  olivaceous;  a  slender,  pale,  dorsal  line  on 
the  thoracic  segments;  first  thoracic  segment  blackish  and  blackish  fuscous ;  upper 
surface  of  the  body  crossed  next  the  sutures  by  three  or  four  narrow,  alternating, 
transverse  stripes  of  black  and  yellowish  brown  :  the  abdominal  segments,  and  espec- 
ially those  provided  with  prolegs,  have  a  small,  triangular,  blackish  olivaceous  spot  In 
f nint  of  the  dorsal  spine;  an  oblique  subdorsal  stripe,  which  is  sometimes  united  to 
its  mate  by  curving  around  behind  the  dorsal  spine;  broad,  curving,  lateral  and  stig- 
matal  stripes,  each  of  which  passes  between  the  spines ,  and  an  irregular,  infrastig- 
matal,  yellowish  line.  The  spines  (86  :  *W)  are  furnished  high  up  with  five  spinules, 
forming  a  sort  of  wreath,  each  splnnle  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  «•/  with  the  apical 
portion  of  the  maiu  stem;  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  spinules  of  any 
magnitude  on  the  lower  portion,  and  the  latter  is  destitute  of  pile;  they  are  mostly 
black  with  whitish  spinules  ami  dark  rufous  bristles,  but  the  dorsal  ones  of  the  first  to 
seventh  abdominal  segments  and  the  laterodorsal  ones  of  the  second  to  sixth  abdominal 
segments  are  altogether  whitish  excepting  the  bristles;  ami  those  of  the  Infrastlg- 
raaul  row  are  whitish  excepting  at  the  base.  The  short  spines  of  the  first  segment 
are  white  ami  orange,  l>earing  rufous  hairs.  The  body  is  covered  Infrequently  with 
very  delicate,  short,  nearly  invisible,  brownish  hairs,  seated  on  minute,  whitish  papillae 
arranged  in  transverse  rows.  Spiracles  shining  black,  narrowly  annulatcd  with  pale 
nlate  color.  Legs  black,  tinged  with  rufous;  prolegs  blackish  olivaceous,  black  at 
tip.  the  anal  pair  !>esei  with  white  papillae  giving  rise  to  rufous  hairs.  Length,  27.5 
mm.;  breadth  of  body,  4.25  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.75  mm.:  length  of  spine  on 
summit  of  head,  2  mm  :  length  of  spine  on  second  thoracic  segment,  3.15  nun, 
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On  the  variation  iu  the  larva  sec  Kdwards,  Can.  out.,  xil :  12-13. 

Chrysalis  (83  :  32.  37. 5W).  Head  ami  front  white  tinted  with  pale  olivaceous,  ver- 
uilculate  with  salmon  creases  j  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  and  the  ocellar  prom- 
inences, excepting  beneath,  dusky  olivaceous,  often  marked  with  brown  or  blacttufl 
fuscous.  Ocellar  prominences  not  very  long,  with  the  basal  half  scarcely  tapering,  at 
the  middle  with  a  slight  notch,  leaving  outside  a  very  small  tubercle,  separated  from 
the  apical  half  which  is  conical  ami  curved  a  little  inward,  the  inner  margin  of  the 
whole  prominence  forming  with  its  mate  a  broad  U  with  curving  sides ;  middle  Joints  of 
legs  heavily,  and  base  of  tongue  slightly,  tinted  with  dark  olivaceous ;  the  basal  half  of 
the  antennae  more  or  less  marked  with  pale  olivaceous.  Wings  salmon  bull*  on  an 
obscure  whitish  grouud,  or  gleaming  silvery  white  with  a  nacreous  tint;  they  are  more 
or  less  suffused  or  tinged  In  broad  streaks  with  pale  olivaceous,  especially  near  the 
tip  and  across  the  middle  on  the  anterior  slopes  of  the  elevations;  exposed  surface  of 
under  wings,  next  the  tir*t  nbdominal  segment,  fuscous.  Thorax  salmon  buff  like  the 
wings  and  streaked  as  there;  or  pale  salmon  white  longitudinally,  and  obliquely 
streaked  with  pale,  delicate  green,  the  edge  of  the  dorsal  prominence  sometimes 
black;  first  four  abdominal  segments  pale  or  buff-salmon,  sometimes  irregularly  dis- 
cjlored  with  greenish  browu;  the  metathorax  and  ttrst  two  abdominal  segmeiits  with 
pretty  large,  laterodorsal,  nacreous  spots;  the  first  abdomiual  segment  with  a  similar 
dorsal  spot;  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  segment  scarcely  larger  tliau 
the  others;  behind  the  fourth  segment  the  abdomen  is  of  a  duller  or  dirtier  salmon 
color;  the  abdomen  Is  marked  with  a  pale  salmon  colored  dorsal  streak,  !>ordered  with 
greenish,  or  with  subdorsal  triangular  patches  of  olivaceous  which  are  more  distiuct 
at  their  posterior  extremities;  fifth  and  succeeding  segments  with  a  distinct,  broad, 
dark  olivaceous,  stigmatal  stripe,  sometimes  blotched  with  black,  narrowing  poste- 
riorly and  serrate  above;  followed  beneath  by  a  very  broad,  pale,  siibstigmatal  baud, 
streaked  obliquely  with  greenish  along  the  middle;  there  is  also  a  broad,  ventral,  pale 
greenish  baud,  fainter  posteriorly;  the  suprastigniatal  warts  are  Mack;  all  the  tuber- 
cles are  salmon  colored,  greenish  or  pale  with  black  tips,  excepting  sometimes  the  last 
subdorsal  pair:  there  are  a  few  slant,  transverse,  fuscous  punctures  on  the  first  to 
fourth  abdominal  segments.  Spiracles  black,  narrowly  and  faintly  edged  with  whitish, 
(.'remaster  above  whitish,  longitudinally  streaked  with  fuscous;  beneath  blackish  fus- 
cous, the  rim  pale,  sides  blackish.  Length,  22  to  23.2."i  mm. ;  ocellar  prominences. 
2  mm.  apart  at  tip;  widtli  of  head  at  base  of  ocellar  prominences.  3.."»  mm. ;  width  of 
thorax,  fi.9  mm. ;  of  abdomen,  7.5  mm. ;  height  of  thorax,  1  mm. ;  of  abdomen.  «i.7.". 
mm. 

Distribution  (19:6).  The  range  of*  this  butterHy  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  upper  half  of  that  of  P.  interrogationis,  hut  the  limits 
are  slightly  removed  to  the  northward  ;  although  most  properly  considered 
a  member  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna,  it  is  not  found  iu  abundance  toward 
the  extreme  southern  limits  of  that  district  ,  while  on  the  north  it  more  fre- 
quently and  considerably  invades  the  region  of  the  Canadian  fauna.  Mr. 
Uhler  considers  it  rare  in  Maryland,  but  Mr.  Kdwards  states  that  it  is  com- 
mon at  Klk  River,  West  Virginia,  though  it  is  not  found  nearby  at  Coal- 
burgh,  Kanawha  Co.  ;  these  are  apparently  its  southernmost  stations,  for  it 
has  not  been  reported  iff  other  southern  localities  where  P.  Comma  seems 
to  be  abundant  ;  the  original  habitat  given  by  Cramer  ("Jamaica")  is 
unquestionably  erroneous,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  this  hutterHv 
among  the  Cuban  species  by  Lucas  in  Sagra's  Cuba.     In  the  north  it 


occurs  at  Quebec  (Bowles),  Montreal  (Caulfield),  Ottawa  (Hillings), 
Sault,  Lake  Superior  (  Hcthune) ,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Dutferin 
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(Dawson),  Fort  McLcod,  Belly  River  (Geddes),  Cumberland  House  on 
the  Saskatchewan  (  Kirby )  and,  if"  we  are  really  to  credit  the  reference,  on 
the  Arctic  coast,  west  of  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  (White,  in  Richard- 
son's Journey )  ■  Eversmann  even  gives  it  a  place  in  his  Lcpidoptera  of 
eastern  Siberia,  stating  that  it  is  found  in  Viloui.  So  also  it  figures  in 
Staudinger's  Catalogue  from  Kamschatka  ;  but  prohahly  an  allied  species 
has  l>ecn  mistaken  for  it,  perhaps  P.  zephyrus  Edw.  Saunders  says  it  is 
found  north  of  our  territory  "  to  the  Pacific,"  but  I  find  no  warrant  for 
it.  In  the  wist  it  has  been  taken  in  United  States  territory  in  Wisconsin 
(Hoy),  Iowa  (Osborn,  Parker,  Putnam),  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.  (Carpen- 
ter) and  the  Big  Horn  Mouutains,  Wyo.  (Edwards).  This  and  Fort 
McLcod  are  its  westernmost  known  stations.  Reakirt  quotes  Edwards 
only  in  referring  it  to  Colorado,  but  the  species  concerned  was  afterwards 
described  as  distinct.  In  the  cast  it  has  been  found  in  Nova  Scotia  where 
it  is  rather  common  (Jones),  at  several  localities  on  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence (Bell),  at  Godbout  River  on  the  north  shore  of  the  same  (Corneau) 
and  at  Anticosti  (Couper). 

Iti  New  England  it  is  more  generally  distributed  and  universally  com- 
mon than  any  other  species  of  Polygonia.  It  is  somewhat  more  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  than  the  northern  parts,  but  has  been  taken  as  far  as 
Mount  Desert  Island  (Scudder),  Orono  (Fernald),  Hallowell  "very 
scarce"  (Miss  Wads  worth )  and  Norway,  Me.  "common  in  some  sea- 
sons "  (Smith)  ;  Thornton  and  Shelburne,  N.  H.  (Faxon)  and  Stow,  Vt. 
(Miss  Soule).  In  the  White  Mountains  it  is  occasionally  common,  but  is 
rarely  seen  above  2, (MM)  feet,  above  which  it  is  replaced  by  P.  faunus. 
Thus  I  found  it  only  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wagon  road  from  Fabyan's  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Wellington.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  be  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  elevated  regions  of  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

O vi position  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  upper  surfaces  only  of 
leaves',  with  little  selection  of  the  exact  spot,  excepting  that  they  are  fre- 
quently at  the  very  edge ;  one  sent  by  Mr.  Angus  was  laid  at  the  extreme 
tip,  as  in  the  genus  Basilarchia.    The  duration  of  this  stage  is  four  or  five 

•lavs. 

Pood  plants.  The  food  of  this  insect  in  the  larval  stage  consists  of 
currant,  wild  gooseberry  (Ribes  rotundifolium  Miclix.)  and  rarely  elm 
(Clmus  americana  Linn.).  It  has  also  eaten  in  confinement  the  cultivated 
blackberry,  and  will  doubtless  live  equally  well  on  any  of  the  Grossulaceae, 
wild  or  cultivated.  Dr.  Lc  Baron  states  (1st  Rep.  nox.  ins.  111.,  <50) 
that  it  has  done  considerable  mischief  among  the  currant  bushes  in  Kanka- 
kee Co.,  III.,  by  stripping  off  their  leaves,  and  Mr.  Saunders  reported  in 
(Can.  ent.,  xvi  :181)  that  in  one  locality  in  West  Ontario  fear  was 
entertained  for  the  currant  crop;  but  as  he  says  elsewhere  it  "rarely 
appears  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  troublesome."   Van  Duzce  suggests 
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that  from  the  resemblance  of  the  caterpillar  on  well  shaded  leaves  to  a  yel- 
low, partially  dead  leaf  of  gooseberry,  it  may  "derive  perhaps  some 
protection." 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  caterpillar  eats  only  the  summit  or 
at  most  the  upper  quarter  of  the  egg  on  escaping  from  it,  leaving  the  main 
walls  untouched  ;  when  feeding  it  cats  the  edge  of  the  leaf  in  rather  deep 
gashes,  not  avoiding  the  midrib,  and  detaching  its  terminal  legs  from  the 
leaf  curves  the  last  two  segments  upward  ;  it  eats  but  sparingly  and  grows 
with  corresponding  slowness  ;  it  is  ordinarily  very  quiet  and  feigns  death 
when  disturbed,  but  at  times  its  movements  are  very  rapid  and  uneasy. 

The  caterpillars  live  entirely  exposed  without  making  any  form  of  nest, 
relying  for  concealment  only  on  their  home  on  the  under  side  of  leaves.  "In 
the  later  stages  they  have  a  very  odd  habit  of  holding  themselves  when  at 
rest :  the  anterior  segments  arched  and  turned  round  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  the  middle  segments  bent  in,  and  the  last  three  seg- 
ments often  thrown  high  in  air,  as  in  certain  species  of  hetcrocerous  lar- 
vae ;  the  larva  then  rests  wholly  on  the  abdominal  legs.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  this  in  any  other  Grapta  larva  "  (Edwards). 

For  specimens  of  this  stage  of  the  insect  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Clapp,  Saunders  and  Sprague,  and  to  Miss  Guild. 

Change  to  chrysalis.  The  transformation  of  the  gray  comma  "ap- 
pears to  consist  of  two  stages  :  the  first  is  slow,  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, occupying  some  twenty-four  hours  of  time,  during  which,  it  may 
be  presumed,  there  is  effected  a  gradual  separation  of  the  larval  from  the 
pupal  envelope.  During  this  period  the  caterpillar  hangs  with  its  body 
curved  forwards  and  upwards,  and  nppcars  to  be  almost  motionless ;  but 
upon  close  observation  it  is  seen  to  undergo  almost  continuous  though 
slight  changes,  consisting  of  a  nodding  motion  of  the  head,  and  an  occa- 
sional variation  in  the  curvature  of  the  body.  The  second  stage  is  short 
and  active,  usually  lasting  but  a  few  minutes,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
throw  off  the  loosened  larval  skin  ;  first,  by  bending  the  body  it  bursts  open 
the  skin  upon  the  back,  and  then,  by  a  wriggling  motion,  works  it  up 
towards  the  point  of  attachment  ,  and  lastly  detaches  and  throws  it  entirely 
off  by  a  series  of  violent  contortions,  apparently  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
severing  the  thread  upon  which  its  safety  literally  depends"  (Le  Baron). 

Life  history.  The  species  is  double  brooded,  and  like  its  congeners, 
the  butterfly  hibernates  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  approach  of 
spring,  reappearing  on  sunny  days  at  the  end  or  even  by  the  middle  of 
March.  Toward  the  close  of  April  and  early  in  May  it  Hies  in  consider- 
able numbers  and  continues  upon  the  wing  until  early  in  June,  occasion- 
ally to  the  middle.  The  eggs  are  laid,  apparently,  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  the  larvae  transform  to  chrysalids  from  about  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  early  part  of  July — at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ;  this  state 
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eootinUM  from  ten  to  sixteen  days' .  according  to  the  observations  of 
Harris,  (rouse,  Fitch,  Packard,  Lintner,  Sprague  and  Edwards.  The 
earliest  butterflies  from  these  chrysalids  genernlly  appear  in  the  first  days 
of  July,  sometimes  a*  soon  a*  the  24th  of  June ;  they  are,  however,  sel- 
dom abundant  before  the  second  week  in  July  anil  continue  to  be  seen 
uutil  al>out  the  10th  of  August,  or  in  northern  New  England  later  than 
this.  The  eggs  of  this  brood  of  butterflies  arc  laid  in  July,  generally  in 
the  latter  half,  aud  in  northern  New  England  up  to  the  middle  of  August, 
aud,  hatching  in  four  or  five  days,  the  larvae  change  to  ehrysalids  from 
•bout  the  middle  of  August  untU  early  in  September  :  this  stage  lasts  as 
long  as  in  the  first  brood,  and  the  butterflies  appear  again  generally  about 
the  22d  or  5f3d,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  l*th  of  August,  become  abun- 
dant by  the  first  of  September,  and  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis 
at  least  until  the  fth  of  September.  They  may  be  found  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  the  first  brood  all  through  September,  but  by  the  middle 
of  October  nearly  all  of  them  have  sought  their  winter  quarters  beneath  a 
tree-limb  or  in  some  sheltered  crevice.  Mr.  Lintner  intimates  that  the 
chrysalis  may  also  occasionally  hibernate  and  disclose  the  butterfly  early  in 
the  spring  :  I  have  never  taken  fresh  specimens  in  the  spring,  but  the 
suggestion  is  worth  careful  investigation. 

Habits  and  flight  Though  much  less  active  than  P.  faunus.  this 
warv  and  agile  insect  is  rather  difficult  to  secure.  It  is  often  seen  sipping 
the  sweet  juice  of  drying  or  decaying  fruit.  It  frequents  lanes  and  open- 
iugs  through  light  woods  and  even  dusty  highways  ;  at  the  least  alarm  it 
darts  into  the  thicket,  returning  soon,  however,  to  reconnoitre  and,  if  the 
enemy  is  still  in  view,  settling  only  at  a  sate  distance.  It  is  in  the 
habit  also,  along  woodland  reads,  of  "  alighting  in  the  dust  to  enjoy  the 
hot  sunshine  or  may  be  seen  sipping  moisture  from  muddy  spots.  .  .  . 
When  alighted  they  usually  keep  |icrfeetly  quiet  and  if  disturbed  the  wings 
are  spread  widely  ojwii,  at  which  time  the  insect  is  quite  conspicuous  ;  but 
when  slightly  alarmed,  the  wings  are  closed  and  then,  on  account  of  the 
gray  color  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  surroundings,  the  butter- 
flies are  quite  difficult  to  detect  "  (Maynard).  According  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Webber,  it  is  fond  also  of  pitching  on  apple  trees,  owning 
its  wings  to  catch  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  hibernation  the  wings  are  placed  back  to  back,  the  fore  pair  separated 
from  the  hinder  ones,  the  internal  margin  of  the  fore  wing  being  visible  as 
far  toward  the  base  as  the  inner  limit  of  the  broad  pah?  band  beyond  the 
middle  of  its  under  surface;  the  antennae  are  hidden  between  the  fore 
wings  and  held  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  body. 

(iosse  relates  (Can.  nat.,  25!»)  that  he  has  observed  on  nearly  even- 
one  of  these  butterflies  which  he  took  in  Canada  little  soft  club-ehnped 

•Dr.  U  Baron  had  .pecioiens  (of  thl»  the  thermometer  remaliwd  »t  alxmt  100  dee. 
brood?)  diwl<>*e  In  »eunday»,  at  a  time  when     (Hep.  nox.  In*.  III.,  I :  (10.) 
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filaments,  bugs  of  pollen  of  Aselepiae  flowers,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
long,  projecting  from  the  head,  generally  from  the  eyes.  Similar  objects 
were  seen  by  him  in  Alabama  on  the  heads  of  swallow-tails.  It  shows 
the  part  taken  by  these  butterflies  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers. 

Parasites.  Mr.  Couper  states  on  information  received  from  Mr. 
Caultield  that  the  larva  of  this  species  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  • '  small 
parasite"  like  a  Pteromalus,  which  issues  from  the  chrysalis^  The  egg. 
too,  is  subject  to  the  assault  of  a  tiny  enemy,  Telcnomus  graptae  (89:  9), 
which  I  have  obtained  in  place  of  the  caterpillar  I  desired. 

Desiderata.  Several  points  in  the  history  of  this  insect  require  special 
investigation.  The  larva  is  said  by  Harris  to  feed  on  elm,  but  no  one  else 
appears  to  have  found  it  thereon.  Was  this  a  mistake?  Does  the  chrysa- 
lis ever  hibernate  and  how  late  in  the  spring  may  the  hihornating  butter- 
flies be  found  ?  Within  what  limits  of  time  are  the  eggs  of  the  first  brood 
laid  ?  What  is  the  exact  time  when  the  summer  brood  of  butterflies  aj>- 
pears,  increases  and  vanishes?  How  docs  its  flight  compare  with  that  of 
other  species  of  the  genus  and  what  other  parasites  has  it  than  those 
known  ? 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTltA  TWSS.—l'OL  YUONIA  PSOGNR 

General.  Chrysalis. 

PI.  19.  tig.  ti.    Dlntrlbutlon  in  North  America.  PI.  S3,  tig. 32.   Outline  of  head  from  in  front. 
S6 : 9.   Telenomus  graptae.  a  parasite,  enlarged. 

Eyy  37:3*.   Side  view*. 

PI.  M.  tig.  25.   Plain.  Imago. 

Caterpillar.  Pl-  3-      5-   Mu,,,<  u,lh  surfaces. 

PL  74,  fig.  SI.   Colored,  mature.  n°th  «»rfaoc*. 

7S:  47-49.   Front  view-  of  head  in  stage*  Male  abdominal  appendage*. 

it.  Hi.  v.  61:23.   Outline  of  hind  wing  of  P.  p. 

S6:«S.    Dermal  appendage  of  last  stage.  1-argenieum. 

24.   The  Name  of  P.  p.  c-argenteum. 

EUGOXIA  HUBXER. 

Eugonia  Hubn.,  Verz.bek.  Sohmett.,3rt  (1M16).     Vane**a  (pan*)  Auet. 

N'ymphali*  Scudd.,  Sy§t.  Kev.  Amer.  Butt.  10  Tyjuu—I'np.  prtye.hloras  Linn 


(1S72). 


The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  namcles*  nallo 
Of  evaue»cent  insect*. 

Thomson.— 


Imago  (53:0).  Head  pretty  large,  pretty  densely  clothed  with  longer  and  shorter 
hairs.  Frout  very  moderately  aud  pretty  uniformly  swollen,  being  scarcely  fuller 
beneath,  broader  than  high,  scarcely  so  broad  as  the  eyes;  upper  edge  rather  sharply 
rounded,  protuberant  In  the  middle  between  the  antennae  and  terminating  abruptly; 
lower  edge  rather  broadly  rounded.  Vertex  rather  small,  slightly  tumid,  in  no  part 
rising  beyond  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  very  broadly  rounded  behind.  Eyes  large, 
pretty  full,  pilose  with  short  hairs.  Antennae  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  summit  in 
pretty  deep,  nearly  connected  pits,  their  interior  bases  separated  by  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  twice  the  width  o  f  the  an tenn.il  stalk .  their  exterior  close  to  the  margin  of  the  eye ; 
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half  a*  long  again  a-  the  abdomen  conipi  >svd  of  forty-four  joint-",  the  last  twelve  of  which 
form  a  very  oblong-ovate  cylindrical  club,  a  little  depressed,  alMiut  twice  as  broad  :v» 
the  stalk,  more  than  the  time*  as  long  an  brood,  the  extremity  very  bluntly  conical,  the 
l»»t  three  or  four  jolnts  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size  and  successively  turned 
n  little  outward,  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  Huh  i«  nearly  straight  to  the  tip  and  the 
inner  broadly  rounded;  furnished  bcueath  with  a  very  slight  triple  carina,  scarcely 
visible  on  any  portion  of  the  stalk.  Palpi  stout  about  two  and  a  half  times  longer 
than  the  eye.  compressed,  scarcely  curved  forward  above,  the  terminal  Joint  alwiut  a 
third  the  length  of  the  middle,  the  whole  heavily  clothed  throughout  with  somewhat 
erect  scales  and  furnished  with  a  few  moderately  long,  slender  hairs  both  above  and 
below,  all  directed  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  large,  tumid,  especially  liehind,  the  ends  well  rounded,  scarcely- 
smaller  outwardly  .  a  little  appresx>d  in  front,  fully  three  limes  as  broad  as  long  and  a> 
broad  as  high.  I'atagia  twice  as  long  as  brad,  very  brad,  well  rounded  ami  nearly 
circular  at  base,  scarcely  at  all  swollen,  the  posterior  lobe  very  slender  and  tapering, 
projecting  backward  as  .  slightly  falcate  blade,  the  tip  roundly  pointed. 

Fore  wings  (38:*)  considerably  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal 
border  scarcely  bent  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ba.se,  beyond  that  nearly  straight  to 
auciual  distance  from  the  tip.  where  It  becomes  more  curved;  outer  border  with  the 
portion ibove  the  middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  very  slightly  concave,  hav- 
ing a  general  direction  at  a  very  little  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  central  portion 
of  the  costal  border,  beyond  receding  suddenly  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle  to  the 
middle  of  the  suhcosto-median  Interspace  and  continuing  in  a  deep,  cremilate  curve  to 
just  Im-Iow  the  lower  median  nervurc.  where  a  prominent  rounded  tooth  is  formed  and 
helow  which  the  bonier  is  excised,  the  angle  rounded  off;  Inner  border  very  nearly 
straight,  scarcely  convex  on  the  basal  two-thirds.  Kirst  superior  sulicostal  nervule 
emitted  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  npper  margin  of  the 
cell ,  the  second  a  little  more  than  half  way  from  the  origin  of  the  first  to  the  tip  of 
the  cell ;  the  third  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  cell  ami  the  origin  of  the  fourth  ; 
the  latter  at  three-fifth*  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wing  : 
second  iuferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  scarcely  one-third  way  down  the  cell:  the 
latter  considerably  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 
Middle  of  the  basal  curve  of  the  last  nnsllan  nervule  connected  with  the  vein  closing 
the  cell. 

Hind  wings  slightly  and  broadly  convex,  less  so  away  from  the  base ;  the  outer  angle 
very  broadly  rounded  otT  by  the  gradual  slnpe  of  the  onter  border,  which  is  well 
mided,  crenulate,  slightly  and  very  broadly  prominent  In  the  subcostal  region,  pro- 
duced at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mcdiau  into  a  rather  broad,  well  roundel  tall,  a  little 
longer  than  broad,  scarcely  tapering,  below  which,  excepting  the  crenulations.  the 
border  is  uearly  straight;  the  inner  border  is  considerably  expanded  near  the  base, 
beyond  a  little  convex,  broadly  and  roundly  excised  In  its  apical  third,  the  outer  angle 
a  right  angle,  but  well  rounded.  1'recostal  nervurc  originating  considerably  beyond 
the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervate*,  minutely  forked  at  the  tip.  the 
longer  fork  directed  outward  ;  cell  eloaed  by  a  very  feeble  vein. 

Fore  legs^small,  cylindrical,  scarcely  depressed,  thickly  clothed  with  a  bushy,  de- 
pressed bunch  of  long,  somewhat  spreading  hairs,  thicker  and  more  widely  spread  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female;  tibia  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibia;  tarsi  about 
three-fifths  the  length  of  the  tibia,  either  consisting  of  three  Indistinct  joints,  the  first 
a  little  longer  than  the  others  together,  these  two  alsmt  eoual,  all  unarmed  {$)  or, 
distinctly  composed  of  live  Joints,  of  which  the  first  Is  three  times  as  long  as  all  the 
others  together,  these  growing  successively  smaller  toward  the  tip.  all  armed  beneath 
with  a  pair  of  very  small  and  short  apical  spines,  the  field  in  which  all  but  the  twisal 
pair  occur  being  bare  of  scales  f  $  ).  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  so  long  as  the  html  pair, 
furnished  on  either  side  beneath  and  on  the  Upper  portion  of  the  inner  side  with  a  row 
of  not  very  frequent,  pretty  long  ami  moderately  slender,  slightly  spreading  spines,  the 
terminal  ones  of  the  Inferior  rows  developed  into  short,  moderately  stout  spurs  First 
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joint  of  tarsi  equalling  the  rest  together,  the  three  following  diminishing  regularly  in  size, 
the  fifth  of  the  length  of  the  second;  joints  furnished  beneath  with  four,  the  terminal 
Joint  with  only  two,  rows  of  moderately  long  and  slender  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  each 
joiut  slightly  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  small,  rather  delicate,  curving  pretty 
strongly,  tapering  to  a  pretty  sharp  point  ;  paronychia  bitld,  the  outer  blade  slender,  as 
long  as  the  claws,  curving  eons'dcrably  and  tapering  to  a  very  delicate  point  ;  the  inner 
scarcely  more  than  half  as  long,  very  delicate  and  slender  and  tapering  to  a  minute 
point,  curving  slightly  inward,  but  otherwise  nearly  straight ;  pulvillus  wanting ;  ter- 
minal tarsal  joint  with  four  apical,  very  long,  curved,  thread-like  spiues,  directed 
between  the  claws. 

Abdominal  appendages  of  the  male:  upper  organ  closely  resembllug  that  of  Polygo- 
nia,  Its  inferior  arms  projecting  a  little  backward  below  the  anus.  Clasps  very  similar 
to  those  of  Polygonla,  differing  only  In  that  the  upper  basal  process  Is  larger,  entirely 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp,  and  although  somewhat  similarly  curved,  extended 
upward;  it  is  supplied  at  the  interior  base  with  a  ridge,  which  meets  another  falling 
from  the  upper  »slgc  of  the  clasp  to  form  a  support  or  socket  for  the  tip  of  the  interior 
Auger,  which  does  not  reach  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp. 

Egg.  Barrel  shaped,  with  rather  tumid  sides,  not  very  much  taller  than  broad,  broadest 
iu  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  furnished  with  seven  or  eight  compressed  laminate  ver- 
tical ribs,  which  start  from  near  but  not  quite  at  the  base,  or  at  least  only  Income  dis- 
tinct above  the  base,  con>tantly  increase  iu  height,  but  even  at  the  summit  are  scarcely 
so  high  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  genera;  the  interspaces  are  crossed  by  very 
numerous  and  crowded,  distinct,  raised  cross  lines  forming  cells  a  dozen  or  more  times 
broader  than  high.  They  are  laid  in  a  single  compact  mass,  one  layer  deep,  encircling 
a  twig. 

'  Mature  caterpillar.  Head  rather  small,  subquadratc  on  a  front  view,  the  sides 
regularly  and  broadly  rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle,  the  summit  slightly  depressed 
In  the  middle  and  produced  at  the  anterior  outer  jwrtlon ;  head  not  greatly  deeper 
below  than  above,  a  little  broader  than  high;  the  triangle  half  as  high  again  as  broad, 
reaching  more  than  half  way  toward  the  summit  ;  summit  bearing  on  each  side  either 
a  very  stont.  long  spine,  directed  upward  and  considerably  forward  ami  outward, 
encircled  near  the  middle  by  a  stellate  arrangement  of  four  or  five  spreading,  greatly 
upturned,  stout,  slightly  tapering  spinules,  bluntly  rounded  at  the  tip  like  the  main 
spine,  and  emitting  a  long,  bristly  hair;  or  a  collection  of  simple,  tapering,  rather  short 
and  bluntly  pointed  tubercles.  The  head  is  also  beset  with  very  many  elongated,  stout, 
cylindrical  but  tapering,  spinous,  bluntly  tipped  tubercles,  emitting  a  rather  long,  deli- 
cate hair,  some  of  which,  especially  upon  the  hinder  edge,  are  very  long  and  large, 
while  others  are  small,  almost  minute.  Antennae  as  iu  Polygonla,  with  the  last  joint 
slightly  longer.  Ocelli  six  in  number,  five  arranged  in  a  moderately  strong  curve,  whose 
convexity  is  forward ;  the  upper  four  are  at  nearly  equal  arid  slight  distances  apart,  the 
upper  a  little  further  from  the  second  than  the  others  among  themselves,  the  fifth  at  a 
still  greater  distance,  and  the  sixth  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  others  as  in  Poly- 
gonia;  the  second  to  fifth  are  more  prominent  than  the  others.  Labmm  well  rounded, 
almost  the  entire  outer  portion  excised  almost  to  the  base  by  a  triangular  cutting,  the 
sides  of  which  are  less  than  a  right  angle.  Mandibles  not  very  large,  broad  and  stout, 
their  edge  straight  and  entire.  Maxillary  palpi  four-jointed,  each  succeeding  Joint 
smaller,  the  first  and  second  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  half  as  long  again  as  broad, 
the  last  very  small,  conical.    Spinneret  rather  long  and  very  slender,  equal. 

Body  having  the  form  of  that  of  Polygonla,  with  longitudinal  markings  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  dorsal  region  and  next  the  stlgraatal  line  (at  least  In  the  European 
species),  armed  with  numerous  spines  arranged  In  longitudinal  rows,  one  to  a  segment 
in  each  row  as  follows:  a  dorsal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  first  to  the  eight 
abdominal  segments ;  a  latcrodorsal  scries,  scarcely  In  advance  of  the  centre  of  the 
same;  a  snpralateral  series  similarly  placed  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments, 
all  of  these  sometimes,  but  not  always,  markedly  longer  than  the  rest;  a  latero-stig- 
matal  scries,  similarly  placed  on  all  the  abdominal  segments ;  a  stlgmatal  series  centrally 
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placed  on  the  second  ami  tliinl  thoracic  segments;  ami  an  infrasligtnatal  series  plnceil 
centrally  on  the  first  to  the  clehlh.  abdominal  segments-  The  spine*  are  very  long  ami 
-lout,  not  quite  straight,  hut  bending  slightly  toward  each  principal  splnule.  Each 
spine  with  from  three  to  seven  spinules  of  iienrly  equal  length,  ami  about  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  spine,  rather  slender  and  tapering,  armed  at  tip.  like  the  spine,  with 
a  rather  -hort.  tapering,  thorny  bristle,  the  splnulcs  emitted  with  great  irregularity  In 
the  middle  two-fifth*  of  the  spine;  the  spines  are  also  covered  with  infrequent  minia- 
ture splnnles.  each  emitting  a  rather  long,  delicate  hair  Spiracles  oho  vale,  twice  a* 
longn*  broad.    Lees  rather  long  and  not  stout,  tapering  gently 

Chrysalis.  Resembles  Polygonia  in  almost  every  particular ;  the  anterior  half  of  the 
under  surface  is  slightly  curved  1<  m  ii  1 1 1  n  1 1  tuilly  :  on  a  side  view  the  ocellar  tubercle*  are 
rather  slender,  the  lower  surface  being  placed  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  portion  behind, 
and  the  upper  surface  also  forming  a  slight  angle  with  the  dorsum  of  the  pro-  and  meso- 
thorax,  Insteail  of  U-Ing  continuous  with  it  as  in  Polygonia  Dorsal  projection  of  the 
tnesonotnm  not  comprc*s«sl  so  strongly  as  In  Polygonia,  not  very  large,  moderately 
high,  nearly  as  high  as  long,  highest  posteriorly,  the  anterior  border  curved  but  little  ami 
irregularly,  the  posterior  border  straight  and  perpendicular  or  slightly  inclined;  the 
•upralateral  tubercles  of  the  niesonotum  and  inetanotum  arc  more  prominent  than  in 
Polygonia.  being  higher  than  broa.l  and  the  former  without  any  inferior  ridge  Anal 
booklets  like  those  of  Polygonia.  but  rather  more  strongly  curved. 

This  genus  includes  five  known  species,  comprising  butterflies  generally 
ubove  the  average  size,  three  l>clonging  to  the  Old  ami  two  to  the  New- 
World.  They  are  all  peculiar  to  the  north  temperate  zone  and  nearly  or 
ipiite  girdle  the  earth.  Two  of  the  species,  vau-album  and  xanthomelaa 
(the  former  closely  allied  to  our  single  New  England  form  and  by  some 
authors  considered  identical  with  it),  arc  confined  to  central  anil  eastern 
Europe ;  a  third,  polyehloros,  is  spread  over  ne«rly  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  all  of  the  northern  half  of  Asia ;  a  fourth,  californiea,  occurs  on  the 
western  coast  of  America  in  California  and  Oregon  ;  ami  the  last,  j-all>um, 
is  found  along  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  also  throughout  New  England. 

A  fossil  butterfly,  Eugonia  atava,  found  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Rado- 
boj  in  Croatia,  appears  from  the  description  and  illustration  given  by  Ileer 
to  lielong  also  to  this  genus  ami  to  resemble  most  closely  that  section 
which  includes  our  New  England  specie*. 

The  butterflies  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  genus  in  the 
(om,  color  and  design  of  the  wings,  but  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
wings  the  costal  mnrkings  are  much  heavier ;  the  hind  wings  arc  bordered 
nearly  or  quite  as  distinctly  as  the  fore  wings,  and  all  their  darker  mark- 
ings are  confined  to  the  costal  and  subcostal  areas  ;  the  central  comma-like 
mark  beneath  is  reduced  to  a  faint,  short,  bent  line  often  nearly  obsolete. 

The  butterflies  arc  single  or  double  brooded  and  pass  the  winter  in  the 
imago  state ;  polyehloros,  according  to  .Mr.  Stainton,  hurries  to  its  winter 
quarters  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  its  chrysalis  in  the  autumn  ;  it  then 
appear*  early  in  the  spring  as  if  fresh  from  the  pupa,  and  has  therefore 
been  supposed  by  some  ( Meyer  Diir,  Prittwitz.  etc.  I  to  winter  both  as  a 
chrysalis  and  as  an  imago :  whether  the  other  European  butterflies  of  this 
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genus  have  a  similar  habit  is  not  stated,  but  the  butterflies  of  our  New 
England  species  arc  among  the  last  to  disappear,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  simple  dates  of  capture.  The  earliest  butterflies  from  chrysalids  of 
the  same  year  appear  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  a  second  irruption  or 
a  new  brood  about  the  first  of  September. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  around  a  twig  us  in  Kuvanessa  aud  not  as 
in  Polygonia,  and  naturally,  as  in  the  former  genus,  the  larvae  feed  in 
company,  mostly  upon  ITmaeeae  and  Salicaceae.  E.  californica,  how- 
ever, is  saiil  to  feed  on  Ceauothus  thyrsiflorus,  one  of  the  Hhamnaceae. 
The  caterpillars  have  the  head  ordinarily  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  stout, 
long  spines  supplied  with  a  whorl  of  spiuules  near  the  middle  like  those  of 
the  preceding  genus,  and  the  body  provided  with  spines  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  caterpillars  of  Polygonia  but  longer.  The  chrysalis  resem- 
bles that  of  Polygonia  in  almost  every  particular,  but  with  a  less  com- 
pressed, dorsal,  thoracic  prominence  and  more  prominent  tubercles  on  the 
thorax.  These  butterflies  have  generally  been  placed  with  Kuvanessa  and 
Aglais,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  preceding,  they  are  more  nearly 
related  to  Polygonia. 


EXCURSUS   X.  — BUTTERFLIES  AT    XIOHT   AXD  AT  SEA; 
OUT  OF  SEASOX  AXD  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

Far  out  ut  *ea— the  mm  wa*  htiili.  Th<-  tiny  *oul  that  soared  invar, 

Wldle  veered  tin'  wind  and  flapped  the  -nil ;  Seeking  tin-  eloud*  «m  fragile  wings, 

Wf  -aw  »  snow-w  hit.-  I.utterfly  Lund  l.y  the  brighter,  purer  ray 

Darning  l.efore  the  titful  znU-  Whieu  hope's  «H«statle  iminilmr  l.rtiur*— 

FBroutrtt-.  il.  Faroutatsca. 

The  little  wanderer,  who  hail  lo«t  Away  he  sped,  with  shlmineriliK  tflee. 

His  wav.  of  danger  nothing  knew  ;  Srar«-e  wen.  now  lout,  yet  onward  borne ! 

Settled  awhile  immhi  the  mast :  Xlgbt  tonic  with  wind  and  rain,  ami  he 

Then  fluttered  o'er  the  waters  blue  So  more  will  danee  liefore  the  morn. 

Far  out  at  sea.  Far  out  at  sea. 

Above,  there  gleamed  the  boundl>--.  sky :  He  die*,  unlike  hi>  mate-,  I  ween. 

Beneath,  the  botiiuUeM  ocean  nbfon ; 
Between  them  daticrd  tin'  inittrrlly. 


I'erhaim  not  sooner  or  wort*  crossed; 
\nd  he  hath  fell  ami  known  ami  »eeu 


The  spirit-life  of  this  vaM  scene.  A  larger  life  and  hope,  though  lost 

Far  out  at  *ea.  Far  out  at  sea. 


it.  II.  UoKXK.— Genius. 

Buttkhflies  are  creatures  of  the  land  and  of  the  day.  No  aquatic  form 
is  known,  or  one  that  is  aquatic  in  any  stage  of  its  existence.  They  love 
the  sun  and  warmth,  being  essentially  tropical  animals,  every  one  of  the 
larger  groups  decreasing  in  representatives  in  passing  from  the  tropic* 
towards  the  poles.  They  rarely  undergo  their  transformations  other  than 
above  the  ground,  and  mostly  in  midsummer.  They  fly  by  day  and 
generally  bv  brighest  day  and  in  clearest  weather.  Yet  there  are  some 
groups  which  love  the  forest  gloom,  and  a  few  which,  in  tropical  countries, 
favor  the  twilight.  There  are  a  few,  too,  which  venture  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  frigid  zones,  and  on  high  and  bleak  mountain  summits. 
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There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  nearly  every  general  rule,  and  a  few  of 
them  may  be  related  here. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  1  was  spending  the  summer  on  the  bland  of 
Nantucket.  The  under  keeper  of  the  |>owerful  flash  light  at  Sankaty 
Head  brought  me  one  day  a  tin  Im>x  full  of  **  moths "  which  had  been 
fluttering  around  his  lantern  in  great  swarms  the  night  previous.  On 
opening  it,  1  discovered  a  dozen  living  specimens  of  Eugonia  Ilium. 
Hundreds  of  them  had  flown  into  the  lantern  the  preceding  night,  and  had 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  This  is  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  in  which  butterflies  have  been  known  to  fly  by  night,  and  it  was 
the  more  surprising  because  this  butterfly  hud  never  before  and  has  never 
since  been  found  by  me  u|x.n  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Nor  do  I  think 
there  an-  enough  plants  there  upon  which  its  catcqiillars  would  be  likely  to 
feed  to  support  any  considerable  brood.  Since  then,  Miss  Murtfeldt  of 
Missouri  lias  stated  (l'syche  iv:20t>)  that  after  ten  o'clock  one  August 
evening  a  s|»cciuicn  of  Doxocopa  eeltis  entered  the  open  window  of  her 
sitting  room  attracted  bv  the  light  and  was  captured  in  a  butterfly  net. 
Another  specimen  was  taken  earlier  in  the  evening  but  after  the  luuips 
wen?  lighted.  A  hackberry  tree,  Celtis,  on  which  the  larva  feeds,  was 
near  the  window.  An  instance  still  more  nearly  approaching  the  first  is 
stated  to  have  been  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological 
Society  in  October,  1885;  Dr.  ('.  Hart  Merriam  was  <|Uoted  as  having 
mentioned  that  a  light-house  keeper  on  I>ak<  Ontario  had  liven  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  large  swarms  of  Anosia  plcxippus  that  flew  against  it  and 
oWured  the  light.  These  arc  the  only  instance*  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  of  the  attraction  of  butterflies 
to  ordinary  light :  but  since  the  introduction  of  electric  lights  into  our 
cities,  entomologists  have  made  use  of  them  for  the  capture  of  insects, 
many  nocturnal  animals  being  attracted  from  all  the  surrounding  country 
bv  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  among  them,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
Edwards  and  others,  se vend  specie*  of  butterflies  (  Ent.  amer.,  i:  1(50). 
Most  of  them,  like  the  preceding,  were  members  of  the  highest  family, 
Nvinphalidae,  viz.,  Anosia  plcxippus.  Vanessa  atalanta.  V.  cardui,  V. 
hunt  era.  and  Euvanessa  antiopa  :  and,  besides  these,  (Vaniris  pscudargio- 
lus  and  Euphoeades  troilus.  As  all  these  instances,  excepting  that  men- 
tioned by  Miss  Murtfeldt,  were  cases  of  exceptional  brilliancy  and 
magnitude  in  the  light,  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  we  shall  change 
our  opinion  that  butterflies,  as  a  rule,  are  insects  of  the  day,  although,  as 
is  well  known,  there  are  certain  groups,  especially  of  the  Satyrinac,  which 
in  the  tropic*  are  accustomed  to  fly  by  twilight  and  even  in  the  rain. 

My  attention  was  early  called  to  the  occurrence  of  butterflies  far  out  at 
sea  by  seeing,  on  my  first  natural  history  expedition  over  thirty  years  ago, 
a  specimen  of  Euvanessa  antiopa,  which  visited  our  vessel  on  the  26th  of 
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February,  while  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  land,  making  us  a  short  and  flighty  visit.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances,  however,  is  that  related  by  Darwin  in  his  "Naturalist's 
voyage  around  the  world,"  p.  158  :  44  One  evening,"  he  says,  44  when  we 
were  about  ten  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias  [northern  Patagonia],  vast 
numbers  of  butterflies,  in  bands  or  flocks  of  countless  myriads,  extended 
a*  far  as  the  eye  could  range.  Even  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  a  space  free  from  butterflies.  The  seamen  cried  out  *  It 
was  snowing  butterflies,'  and  such  in  fact  was  the  appearance.  More 
species  than  one  were  present,  but  the  main  part  belonged  to  a  kind  very 
similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  common  English  Colias  edusa. 
Some  moths  and  Hymcnoptera  accompanied  the  butterflies;  and  a  fine 
beetle  (Calosoma)flew  on  board.  .  .  .  The  day  had  been  fine  and  calm,  and 
the  one  previous  to  it  equally  so,  with  light  and  variable  airs.  Hence  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  insects  were  blown  off  the  land,  but  we  must  con- 
clude that  they  voluntarily  took  flight." 

Observers  in  India  and  other  tropical  regions  have  noticed  on  many 
occasions  vast  swarms  of  Pierinac  moving  in  a  line  along  the  sea  coast,  and 
occasionally  such  swarms  have  been  seen  in  similar  situations  in  teni]>erate 
regions;  thus  Dr.  Schulte  (Ent.  nachr.,  iii:71)  relates  that  in  a  dead 
calm  off  Nordeney  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  he  steamed  for  three  hours  and  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  through  a  continuous  flock  of  Pieris  rapae  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  from  the  main  land  and  only  five  miles  less  than  that  from  the 
nearest  island  ;  afterward  the  shore  was  found  strewn  with  their  dead  bodies. 
And  on  our  own  side  of  the  ocean  we  have  a  curious  instance  related  of 
Eurema  lisa  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  who  states  that  early  one  October  morn- 
ing several  persons  living  on  the  northern  side  of  the  main  island  of 
Bermuda  perceived  what  they  thought  to  be  a  cloud  coming  from  the  north- 
west, which  turned  out  to  be  44an  immense  concourse  of  small  yellow  butter- 
flies, which  flitted  about  all  the  open  grassy  patches  and  cultivated  grounds 
in  a  lazy  manner,  as  if  fatigued  after  their  long  voyage  over  the  deep,"  and 
fishermen  out  that  morning  stated  that  their  boats  were  literally  covered 
with  these  butterflies.  Other  instances  are  recorded  by  Caldcleugh  and 
Cornelius.  I  have  elsewhere  recorded  the  tendency  of  Anosia  plexippus  to 
swarm  along  the  water  edge  as  if  preparing  for  a  great  flight,  and  also  the 
fact  that  this  butterfly  must  have  flown  vast  distances  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  have  tenanted  the  scattered  islands  where  it  is  now  found.  Also 
that  it  was  seen  by  one  naturalist  in  the  south  Pacific  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  island,  and  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  "hundreds  of  miles 
from  land."  There  is  also  a  single  record  of  the  occurrence  of  Pieris 
rapae  on  one  of  the  transatlantic  steamers,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  land  (Psyche  i:  152).  This  last  might  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  insect  had  emerged  from  a  chrysalis  on 
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board,  which  had  matured  during  the  passage.  But  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  Lepidoptera  far  out  at  sea,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  species  concerned,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  Science 
(ix  :  340),  where  Mr.  Lucas  records  that  while  in  latitude  25°  south  and  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  portion  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  his  party 
"  encountered  several  light  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  during  one  of  which 
two  butterflies  were  driven  past.  The  weather  continued  squally  all  night 
and  for  part  of  the  next  day,  the  wind  coming  from  the  westward.  The 
following  morning  it  was  found  that  quite  a  number  of  Lepidoptera  had 
been  blown  on  board,  and  ensconced  themselves  in  various  places  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  They  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  nocturnal  species  of 
small  size,  although  one  large  hawk-moth  was  among  them.  About 
twelve  or  fifteen  specimens  representing  nearly  as  many  species,  were 
captured,  and  others  seen  ;  so  that  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  individ- 
uals must  have  reached  our  ship."  This  number  of  specimens  at  so  great 
a  distance  is  certainly  very  remarkable  and  shows  that  the  occurrence  of 
InitterHies  at  sea  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  excessively  rare,  and  explains 
without  doubt  one  means  by  which  the  natural  distribution  of  butterflies 
from  one  region  to  another  may  take  place. 

.•.For  fuller  detail)*,  *©e  papers  ijuotcd  under  Auosia  picxlppus  uml  Eurema  Jisa;  ami 
Mailer's  patron  the  dispersal  of  uon-migratory  inaeets  by  atmospheric  agencies, London.  1S71 
(Trans,  eiit.  hoc.). 


EUG-ONIA  J -ALBUM. — The  Compton  tortoise. 


[The  Compton  tortoise  (Gosse);  The  white-j  butterfly  (Harris);  comma  butterfly  (Em- 
mons);  many  colored  vaness  (Emmons);  the  >butterfly  (Boss).] 


Vanessa  j-nlbum  Boisd.-LeC,  Lop.  Amer. 
•opt.,  185-186,  pi.  50,  Apt.  1,  2  (1KB);  Morr.. 
8yn.  Lep.  N.  Amer.,  36  (1*62);— liarr.,  Ins. 
in;;,  veg..  3d  ed.,  298  (1862). 

(iraptu  j-album  Lintn.,  Proc.  Entom.  soc. 
Phllad.,  iii:  &*-5y  (1864) -Fern.,  Butt.  Me., 
WW7  (1884) ;— French,  Butt,  east.  U.  8.,  19*2- 
193  (1886);— Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E..  15-16,  pi.  S, 
n*.  IT.  17a  (18*6). 

Xymphalis  j-album  Sendd.,  Syst.  rev. 
Amer.  butt.,  11  (1872). 

Vanessa  urticae  H»rr.,  Hitehc.  rep..  590 
(1833). 


Vanessa  polychlorosf  Emm.,  Agric.  N. 
Y.,  v:  208  (1854). 

Vanessa  van-album  (pars)  Kirb.,  8yn. 
catal.  Lep.,  184  (1871). 

.Vympha/iH  rau-album  (par*)  Kirb.,  Syn. 
catal.  Lep.,  64*  (1*71). 

Vanessa  pncahonlas  liarr.,  MS. 
Figured  by  Glover,  111.  X.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  37, 
fl>f.  2,  ined. 

[Not  Pap.  urticae  Linn.,  nor  Tap.  poly- 
chloros  Linn.,  nor  Fap.  vau-album  Wlcn. 
verz.] 


A  few  pale  flowers  of  »ummer  late 

For  languid  butterflies,  wind-tost,  that  leave 
Their  garden  asters,  tempted  to  their  fate 
By  the  wild  liees. 

Toniil  NTKU.— In  September. 

50  (3 :  9).    Head  covered  above  with  a  mass  of  long,  mingled  ferruginous,  pale 
blackish  hairs,  the  paler  ones  predominating  ;  sides  and  beneath  with  pale  brown 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  mingled  profusely  with  tawny  and  dusky  ones; 
palpi  dull  whitish,  with  a  slight  tuft  of  black  scales  at  the  base  on  either  aide,  a  slender 
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row  of  the  dame  along  the  middle  of  the  under  surface,  one  or  two  scattered  black 
scales  along  the  sides,  and  all  the  long  hairs  below  and  at  the  sides  black,  excepting 
on  the  apical  joint,  where  they  are  partly  rufous;  the  apical  joint  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  middle  joint  pale,  dingy  rufous,  the  superior  fringe  of  middle  joint  pale, 
blackish  at  base,  causing  a  blackish,  slightly  oblique  stripe  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  middle  of  the  Joint  to,  or  nearly  to,  its  apex;  antennae  blackish  above,  faintly 
and  irregularly  enlivened  with  rufous,  beneath  naked  and  then  castaneous,  the  basal 
half  of  each  joint  on  Its  outer  Inferior  surface  heavily  flecked  with  whitish;  club 
blackish  above,  dusky  beneath,  the  white  flecking  dying  ont  on  some  of  the  basal 
joints,  the  apical  three  or  four  joints  wholly  luteons ;  tongue  lutcons  at  base,  with 
blackish  edges,  beyond  black,  paler  Interiorly,  the  tip  bright  luteous. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous  and  tawny  hairs,  beneath  with  pale  yellowish 
brown  ones;  fore  legs  deep  black  down  the  middle  of  the  front,  fringed  with  pale 
brownish  yellow;  the  other  legs  clayey  brown,  the  femora  marked  above  and  narrowly 
beneath  with  purplish  black,  their  tips  slightly  tawny,  the  tarsi,  especially  of  the  hind 
pair,  slightly  dusky  al>ove;  spines  reddish  luteous,  the  spurs  the  same,  but  black 
tipped;  claws  reddish,  their  apical  third  darker;  paronychia  blackish. 

Fore  xrings  above  at  base  for  scarcely  more  than  one- fourth  way  to  the  apex,  dark 
tawny,  more  or  less  infuscatcd;  the  costal  edge  mottled  with  blackish  and  yellowish 
white;  crossing  the  cell  is  a  broad,  irregular  black  bar,  the  outer  upper  corner  of  which 
is  at  the  origin  of  the  (lr>t  subcostal  branch,  and  which  just  fails  of  reaching  the 
mediau  nervure;  it  is  generally  rudely  angular  or  protuberant  in  the  middle  of  its 
exterior  border,  and  is  nearly  twice  as  broad,  from  nervure  to  nervure.  as  long; 
beyond  this  is  a  large  black  patch  depending  from  the  costal  bonier  and  reaching  the 
median  nervure  |  its  interior  limit  follows  the  outer  limit  of  the  cell ;  Its  exterior  forms 
an  irregularly  sinuous  curve,  which  passes  usually  just  within  the  origin  of  the  third 
superior  subcostal  nervule ;  the  patch  is  half  as  long  again  above  as  below;  beyond 
this  is  another  black  patch  of  similar  size  ami  form,  but  with  less  sharply  defined 
borders,  depending  from  the  costal  margin,  reaching  scarcely  past  the  lowest  sub- 
costal nervule,  its  interior  border  separated  at  the  costal  margin  from  the  preceding 
patch  by  the  same  distance  as  that  is  from  the  spot  in  the  cell,  and  receding  a  little 
from  it  as  it  passes  downward;  It  tapers  rapidly  In  Its  posterior  half,  is  rounded 
beneath,  and  followed  nextits  upper  half  by  a  small,  transverse,  diagonal,  white  stripe, 
broken  by  dusky  nervules :  beyond  this  to  the  marginal  band  the  wing  Is  blackish  in 
the  upper  subcostal  area ;  between  these  two  black  patches  the  wing  Is  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  orange  tawny,  paler  or  yellowish  in  the  upper  third  or  more;  these  two 
tints  occupy  all  of  the  wing  beyond  the  base  not  covered  by  black  patches ;  a  large, 
rcnifonn.  black  patch,  with  ill-detlued  borders,  occurs  just  below  the  second  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure,  and  crosses  both  the  lower  median  and  the  medlo-submedlan 
Interspaces  diagonally,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  costal  border;  in  the  median 
Interspaces,  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  outer  border,  their  outer  edges  next  the 
middle  of  the  middle  median  nervure,  are  two  large,  deep,  sutxiuadratc,  black  lunulcs, 
scarcely  reaching  the  median  nervules.  which  arc  edged  with  deeper  tawny  than  the  rest 
of  the  wing ;  the  extreme  baseof  the  upper  median  interspace  is  more  or  less  infuscated  ; 
in  the  medio-submedian  interspace,  midway  between  the  large  reulform  spot  and  the 
outer  border,  is  a  large,  transverse,  ovate  blotch  of  the  same  color  crossing  the  whole 
interspace,  lying  parallel  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  outer  margin,  and,  with  the 
spots  in  the  median  interspaces  and  the  costal  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of 
the  wing,  forming  a  rude,  interrupted,  transverse,  sinuous  band,  whose  outer  Umltsare 
subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  and  which  is  followed  in  the  lower  two  subcostal  Inter- 
spaces, and  all  those  below  it  excepting  next  the  Inner  border,  by  orange  tawny,  more  or 
less  begrimed  with  brownish,  and  enclosing  in  the  middle  of  the  interspaces  faint,  111- 
detined,  longitudinally  ovate,  pale  patches;  outer  margin  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Inter- 
space dusky  brown,  occasionally  enlivened  with  greenish  yellow  or  tawny,  and  almost 
always  paler  in  the  interspaces,  ami  especially  In  those  of  the  medlau  area ;  this  is 
deepened  Ulteriorly  Into  dark  ferrugiuotis  brown,  sometimes  mingled  with  blackish  and 
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ruddy,  and  followed  by  a  paler  streak,  varying  from  whitish  to  yellowish  tawny  or 
greenish,  which  again  Is  separated  from  the  paler  spots  by  a  slender,  transverse,  black- 
ish brown  band,  broadest  In  the  median  area,  except  next  the  costal  margin,  where  it 
reaches  the  white  spot;  fringe  black,  interrupted  rather  narrowly  iu  the  interspaces, 
and  especially  those  of  the  median  area,  with  whitish.  Hi  tut  iring*  orange  tawny, 
more  or  less  begrimed  with  dusky,  profusely  clothed  with  long,  flue,  tawny  hairs 
(tinged  with  olivaceous  nearest  the  base  of  the  wing)  In  the  lower  inner  part  of  the 
wing;  the  limit  of  it  would  be  marked  by  a  line  following  the  upper  border  of  the  cell 
and  sweeping  around  to  just  before  the  tip  of  the  inner  border;  excepting  some  paler 
clouds  on  the  costal  margin,  the  upper  basal  half  of  the  wing,  Including  the  base  of  the 
lower  and  the  basal  third  of  the  upper  subcostal  interspace,  is  blackish  brown,  followed 
above  the  middle  subcostal  nervule  by  a  white  bar,  nearly  an  interspace  in  width,  in  the 
npper  snbcostal  interspace,  removed  a  little  toward  the  base,  tapering  upwards,  and 
lll-deltned  in  the  interspace  above;  this  is  again  followed  by  a  dusky  triangular  patch 
tapering  downward  from  the  costal  margin,  where  it  is  flecked  with  paler  colors  to  a 
rudely  formed  apex  at  the  middle  subcostal  nervule;  connected  with  the  exterior 
border  of  this  patch  Is  a  submarglnal,  connected,  slightly  crenulatc  series  of  ferru- 
glnco-blackish  transverse  bars,  opening  outward,  at  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths 
of  an  interspace  from  the  outer  margin,  angulated  like  the  wing,  but  to  a  less  degree, 
at  the  upper  median  nervule,  and  followed  interiorly  by  a  series  of  high,  greenish  yel- 
low lunulcs,  more  or  less  connected,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Into  a  series 
which  tapers  toward  either  extremity,  and  does  not  pass  beyond  the  subcostal  nerv- 
ules;  the  tawny  portion  of  the  wing  next  to  them  is  also  more  or  less  broken  by 
lighter  fleckings  of  the  same  color;  the  outer  margin  is  also  of  this  color,  but  is  more 
or  less  obscured  with  dusky  or  flecked  with  mingled  tawny  and  blackish  scales,  fre- 
quently in  transverse  threads ;  fringe  mingled  yellowish  and  dark  brown.  Interrupted 
narrowly  with  white  in  the  interspaces. 

Beneath,  In  general  dark  brown  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wings,  darker  In  $  than 
in  ? .  the  apical  half ,  excepting  a  submarginal  stripe,  hoary  cinereous  (J)  or  dusty 
cinereous  whole  surface,  excepting  the  apical  third  of  fore  wings,  profusely 

covered  with  exceedingly  delicate,  blackish,  aculeate,  recumbent  hairs.  In  the  fore 
fiiojs  the  limit  of  the  darker  basal  half  runs  from  the  costal  margin  just  opposite  the 
base  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule.  turns  directly  toward  the  base  so  that  it 
erosses  the  subcostal  n enure  as  far  within  the  base  of  the  third  nervule  as  that  Is 
from  the  costal  margin,  and  then  runs  straight,  but  often  In  a  crenulate  course,  to  the 
npper  median  nervule  or  just  below  it,  just  where  it  completes  its  basal  curve;  from 
here  it  continues  In  a  slight  curve,  opening  outward,  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  four- 
tlfths  of  the  inner  border;  this  exterior  limit  of  the  darker  base  Is  sometimes  marked 
by  a  blackish  line,  especially  in  the  upper  subcostal  and  upper  median  interspaces;  it 
also  marks  the  outer  limit  of  the  darker  part  of  the  base,  whicli  forms  a  broad,  nearly 
equal  band,  broadest  above,  reaching  the  upper  outer  limit  of  the  cell,  and  there  only 
distinctly  defined,  being  marked  like  the  upper  portion  of  the  exterior  limit  by  a  black 
line,  followed  by  gray  markings;  within  this  band,  which  is  least  defined,  narrowest 
and  lightest  in  the  subcosto-median  interspace,  there  is  an  oblique  black  streak  in  the 
upper  subcostal  interspace,  joining  above  the  exterior  margin;  within  the  cell  are  three 
small,  darker,  clouded  patches — one  slender,  oblique,  black  bordered,  with  rounded 
extremities,  seated  on  the  median  nervure  a  little  less  than  half  way  from  the  base  to 
its  first  branch,  directed  parallel  to  the  subcostal  nervure  and  almost  reaching 
the  second  spot,  which  is  similar,  not  quite  so  Blender,  bordered  with  black, 
excepting  at  the  inferior  part  of  its  basal  extremity,  its  upper  outer  extremity  touch- 
ing the  base  of  the  first  subcostal  nervule,  Its  lower  directed  between  the  first  and 
third  spots;  the  latter  snbrhomboidal,  similar  and  parallel  to  the  second,  but  broader 
ami  not  or  scarcely  bordered  with  black.  Is  seated  on  the  median,  its  outer  edge  next 
the  first  divarication  of  the  nervule;  the  base  of  the  mcdio-submedlan  Interspace  Is 
also  clouded,  limited  by  the  continuation  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  outer  spot  In  the 
cell.    The  whole  costal  edge  is  marmorate  with  blackish  ami  whitish.    Below  the  next 
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to  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  there  is  a  submarginal  black  script;,  parallel  to  and 
distant  by  the  Width  of  an  interspace  from  the  outer  margin,  enclosing  next  its  exterior 
limit  an  equal  stripe  of  dark  dull  bluish,  half  as  wide  as  the  black  stripe  in  which  it 
occurs;  between  this  and  the  dark  basal  half  of  the  wing  it  is  mottled  and  blurred  in 
the  (J  with  black,  white,  pale  brown,  pale  yellowish  brown  and  ferruginous  scales, 
forming  a  freckled,  ashy  gray  band,  more  or  less  ochrey  in  the  apical  half,  with  paler 
patches  next  the  costal  margin  opposite  the  lighter  parts  al>ove.  and  with  darker 
clouds  in  the  Interspaces  down  the  middle;  in  ttie  ?  it  is  nearly  uniformly  dull,  dirty 
gray  brown,  paler  in  the  costal  patches  and  next  the  darker  base;  in  both,  the  Interior 
half,  below  the  middle  median  nervule,  is  traversed  by  fmjucut,  short,  transverse, 
nearly  straight,  black  or  dusky  threads,  and  there  is  a  transverse,  sinuous  series  of 
blackish  dots  subparallel  to  the  outer  border  in  all  the  interspaces  that  open  on  the 
outer  border  above  the  lower  median  nervule;  that  In  the  upper  median  interspace 
occurs  in  its  centre;  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  is  darker  again,  especially  between 
the  next  to  the  lower  subcostal  and  the  lower  median  ncrvules.  where  it  is  usually 
marked  by  a  darker  stripe  lying  midway  between  the  edge  and  the  Hubmarglual  stripe. 
Fringe  as  above,  or  not  so  dark.  Hind  wings  having  the  darker  basal  half  limited, 
across  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  wing,  by  a  slender  black  stripe,  which  starts  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  costal  margin  ami  runs  to  the  middle 
of  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule.  just  before  which  it  is  bent 
outwards;  It  then  curves  outwards  in  a  series  of  bent  lines  to  the  lower  subcosta 
nervule  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  ba.se;  a  second  similar  curve  carries  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median  interspace  :  here  It  starts  again  on 
a  similar  curve,  but  passes  as  far  only  as  the  lower  median  nervule,  then  starts  again 
from  toyoild  the  middle  of  this  nervule  and  passes  In  a  series  of  deep  loops  opening 
Inward  to  the  base  of  the  excision  of  the  inner  margin;  lost  for  a  short  distance,  a 
continuation  of  the  Hue  is  seen  passing,  when  most  complete,  in  a  series  of  large  and 
deep  loops,  toward  the  base  of  the  wing  parallel  to  the  inner  border,  crossiug  the 
Interna!  nervure  two  or  three  times;  the  base  of  the  wing  Is  traversed  abundantly  by 
trausverse.  short,  blackish  threads,  and  by  one  more  distinct  nearly  straight  stripe, 
passing  from  the  costal  margin  at  rigid  angles,  and  striking  the  subcostal  at  Its  ilrst 
divarication;  two  darker  clouds,  faintly  edged  witli  black,  cross  the  cell,  one  at  the 
tip  and  a  broader,  slightly  angular  one  In  the  middle;  there  Is  also  a  small  roundish 
spot  at  the  extreme  base  ;  a  slender,  angulated,  white  line  follows  the  lower  half  of  the 
vein  closing  the  cell  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  median  vein  beyond  it,  the 
longitudinal  limit  of  the  L  thus  formed  being  sometimes  twice  as  long  at*  the  trans- 
verse; sometimes  it  is  wholly  or  partially  obsolete;  distant  from  the  outer  margin  by 
the  width  of  an  Interspace  is  a  series  of  nearly  or  quite  connected  bluish  crescents, 
edged  on  either  side  with  hlaek.  generally  more  heavily  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  on 
the  interior  side;  and  between  these  and  the  mesial  black  Hue  the  wing  is  colored  much 
as  in  the  apieal  half  of  the  fore  wings,  excepting  that  it  is  more  or  less  clouded  with 
olivaceous  ochrey  in  the  middle  of  the  enter  half  of  the  band,  and  within  which  the 
arcuate  series  of  hlaek  dots  is  found  above  the  lower  median  nervule.  that  In  the 
upper  median  interspace  scarcely  beyond  its  centre;  the  wing  Is  margined  as  the 
middle  of  the  fore  wing  and  fringed  as  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wing. 

Abdomen  above  black,  more  or  less  decked,  especially  on  sides  and  at  the  apex  of 
the  segments,  with  tawny  fulvous,  beneath  dark  brown  toward  the  base,  gradualh 
merging  into  the  dull  yellowish  brown  which  marks  the  apex  of  the  segments  and  the 
whole  of  tlie  terminal  joints.  Male  appendages  (33:17.  is):  upper  organ;  hook 
almost  straight,  a  little  tumid  on  basal  third,  beyond  equal,  depressed  at  base,  and 
bearing  beneath  a  prominent  tooth.  Clasps  nearly  four  times  as  broad  as  long,  diag- 
onally fabiform,  the  upper  hinder  angle  slightly  but  broadly  produced  and  incurved  a 
little:  upper  basal  process  nearly  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  cla»p.  tapering  through- 
out but  less  so  on  the  basal  three-fifths  than  beyond;  basal  portion  compressed, 
thickened  along  the  upper  edge,  directed  backward  and  somewhat  upward  and  slightly 
curved  inward,  beyond  carved  strongly  inward  and  slightly  downward,  the  apex  ex- 
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u. I ■  I  delicately  mill  slnuonsly  to  a  line  point;  Interior  linger  long  and  slender, 
tapering  gently  throughout.  straight,  excepting  a*  it  follow*  the  curve  of  the  clasp 


Measurements  In  millimetres. 
Leugth  of  tongue  12.5  mm. 

MAl.Ks. 

I 

PKMALES. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

«JS 

3.1.1 

Ml. 

MM 

IU 

10. 75 

lUt 

18.il 

hind  tlhl»'  mid  tarsi .. 

10. 

I".:. 

11. 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

5.8 

<i.i 

5.1 

Pcw-rllied  frum  12  5  19. 

Caterpillar.  bi*t  tUtfft-  Head  light  colored,  the  triangular  .suture  dusky,  the 
bottom  of  the  triangle  fuscous,  and  all  the  tides,  from  the  Interior  banc  of  the  summit 
spine  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ocellar  (lehl,  urn!  excepting  »  curved  streak  running 
backwards  above  the  ocellar  Held,  blackish:  summit  spine  entirely  blaek.  very  stont. 
the  "pinnies  emitted  about  the  ml. I. lie.  the  bus.nl  portion  half  n»  long  again  as  broad,  the 
spinules  very  stont.  scarcely  tapering,  abruptly  docked,  not  so  long  as  the  apical  por- 
tion, anil  diverging  from  it  at  an  angle  of  about  30'-'  to  4(f  .  the  main  stem  provided 
with  a  few  miniature  splnule*  emitting  rather  long  hairs;  other  splnlfonn  papillae 
pale,  the  hairs  also  pale:  mandibles  very  dark  reddish. 

Body  '•  light  green,  the  dorsal  and  subdorsal  rows  of  -pines  shilling  black,  except  at 
base,  which  I*  rufous,  with  long  branches;  those  of  the  anterior  segments  more 
numerously  branched  than  the  others  and  having  each  point  tipped  with  a  seta ;  the 
super  and  substlgmatal  rows  rnfous.  tipped  with  black.    Length  two  inches  "  ( I. miner | 

Chrysalis  83  :3fi.  44.  451  of  a  •'  beautiful  green,  delicately  reticulated."  the  meso- 
tboractc  and  llrst  and  second  abdominal  tubercles  of  the  laterodorsal  series  ••  golden  " 
exteriorly  and  posteriorly;  mesonotal  tubercle  similar  to  that  of  1*.  comma  and  ridged 
••  with  black  anteriorly  .  .  .  stigmata,  brown  with  a  brown  «pot  beneath";  crcmaatcr 
••  bordered  with  brown  "  (Llntner).    Length  25. 5  mm. ;  height  at  mesonotal  tubercle 

mm.    By  Mr.  Lintncr's  favor  I  have  seen  the  skin  of  his  original  specimen. 

Distribution  (20:  I).  This  butterfly,  more  properly  a  tiicnilier  of  the 
Canadian  than  of  the  Alleghanian  fVttinn,  occupies  nevertheless  nearly  the 
whole  northern  hnlf  of  the  latter,  being  reported  from  Iowa  (Austin,  Oa- 
born),  northern  Illinois  abundant  "  (Thomas),  Wisconsin  (Chamber- 
lin.  Hoy ),  southern  Michigan  "Common  "  (Harrington),  Xew  Harmony, 
Ind.,"  ( Boisduval-LcConte ) ,  Rockport.  Poland  and  Cleveland,  Ohio 
.•  Kin  land.  Kirkpatrick ) ,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  (Mark),  Philadelphia  "  rare" 
(Hlakc),  Maryland  "rare"  (I'hlcr)  and  I^ing  Island  (Ciracf)-  A  single 
individual  of  what  was  probably  this  species  ("  polychloros  ")  is  reported 
by  Jones  as  taken  in  llermuda  by  Canon  Tristramf.  In  the  north  this 
species  is  generally  very  common  throughout  all  the  inhabited  part  of 
Canada.  It  has  even  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  fauna,  at 
<  >kak  in  Labrador,  whence  it  was  brought  by  I>r.  Packard,  and  specimens 


This  seems  doubtful;  for  it  may  simply 
have  been  received  from  Say. 

tit  l»  »l»"  <|U<rt<s|  In  Sagnf  •  I  ubn  mm  the 
lmtlerflles  of  that  island,  but  «o  many  other 
buttenlles  foreign  to  t'ubn  are  ,'atakn.ned  In 
the  same  work,  that  its  testimony  Is  of  little 
value:  yet  tberc  in  a  »lnclc  worn  specimen  of 
He-  ipiclia  In  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  purisirtlin.*  to  hn\<-  Isfti  taken  in 


tAiba  by  Mr.  rhnrlcs  Wright:  this  ltotanUt 
has  certainly  collected  largely  In  the  moun- 
tains of  i  trim,  bill  l>r.  (Siindhirh  has  for  year* 
devoted  particular  attention  tn  the  insets  nl 
Ibis  isbiud.  collecting  in  every  part  of  It  wit  li- 
mn meeting  this  butterfly.  It  seems,  lliert- 
forc.  more  prolwbb-  that  there  has  Isren  some 
error  In  the  labelling  of  this  s|iecliuen  In  the 
Cambridge  Museum. 
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labelled  "  Arctic  America.  Hoes  "  may  be  seen  in  the  Hritish  Museum, 
probably  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Grent  Sluvc  Luke.  The  localities 
already  specified  iliilicate  nil  tluil  is  known  of  its  western  extension,  except- 
ing that  Mr.  Edward*  found  one  s|H'cimcn  in  a  collection  from  Lake  La- 
baehc,  Hritish  Columbia,  Captain  Geddes  record*  it  from  Kicking  Hone 
Lake  iii  the  Hock)  Mountains,  Lord  from  Vancouver's  Island  (under  the 
name  of  |Milyehloros),  and  Fletcher  has  received  s|H'ciineiiH  from  CaribiM), 
Hritish  Columbia,  collected  by  Cowley.  Eastward  it  reaches  to  Godbout 
River,  Gaspc  and  Nova  Scotia,  ami  will  probably  be  found  in  Newfound- 
land, though  Gos.se  did  not  find  it  there. 

It  occur*  throughout  New  England,  although  very  rare  in  the  southern- 
most portions  :  yet  it  ha*  been  taken  in  Kcw|H>rt,  1!.  I.  (Higginson)  and 
Nantucket  (S-iiddcr),  and  was  one  single  year  reported  very  eoimnon  in 
Springfield,  Ma**.,  though  very  rare  since  (Emery).  It  is  also  reported 
from  Fannington  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  has  been  taken  occasionally 
in  several  localities  about  Huston,  while  in  the  White  Mountain  district 
and  its  vieinitv  it  is  abundant,  as  it  doubtless  is  through  all  that  portion  of 
New  England  lying  north  of  the  isotherm  of  40°  for  the  spring  months. 

Periodicity.  This  is  another  of  the  butterflies  of  which  we  see  vastly 
more  in  one  year  than  in  another.  Harris  noticed  this  as  long  ago  as 
1  SL'7.  as  appear-  from  his  note  books,  but  it  is  never  very  eoimnon  in  the 
southern  half  of  New  England,  where  most  of  our  entomologist*  live,  nntl 
no  years  can  be  specified.  Howies -ays  (Can.  ent.,  xii :  I'M*)  '"they  were 
so  abundant  one  summer  that  1  even  saw  them  drinking  spruce  beer  from 
the  old  apple-woman 's  kegs  in  the  Upper  Town  Market,  (Quebec,  while 
next  season  the  only  specimen  I  found  was  a  poor,  dilapidated  individual 
which  I  took  snugly  tucked  away  under  the  coping  of  a  fence,  where  it  had 
evidently  passed  the  winter." 

Haunts.  Like  the  Holygonias  "  it  seems  to  have  a  prvdclictioii  for 
ripe  or  decaying  fruit,  and  often  visits  our  cider  mills  when  apples  are  col- 
lected in  large  numbers"  (Kirthtnd).  At  other  times  it  may  be  sect)  in 
eom|>any  with  the  INdygonins  and  resembles  them  in  its  flight  ;  it  affects 
higb,  open  woodland  nnd  hilly  roadsides;  it  is  also  wont  to  pitch  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  its  bend  downwnnl  and  its  wings  tightly  shut  back 
to  back  ;  in  such  a  position  it  is  with  difficulty  discovered,  even  by  one 
who  has  seen  it  alight,  so  closely  do  the  gray  tints  of  the  tinder  surface 
correspond  to  the  color  of  the  bark  u|n>n  which  it  rests. 

Food  plant  of  caterpillar.  The  only  specimen  of  larva  known  was 
full  fed  and  crawling  when  captured,  so  that  the  food  plant  is  not  certainly 
known.  Hut  Mr.  Caulfield  inform*  me  that  Mr.  1*.  Knetzing  says  it  is 
the  white  birch  (Hetnla  alba  var.  populifolia).  It  bus  commonly  been 
supposed  that  it  was  willow,  and  poplar  has  also  been  suggested.  It 
has  I »een  taken  at  willow  blossoms. 
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Life  history.  The  data  at  hand  regarding  this  insect  and  our  ignorance 
of  the  larval  history  do  not  permit  us  to  speak  with  confidence  regarding 
its  seasons,  nor  be  sure  whether  in  the  southern  part  of  its  range  it  is 
single  or  double  brooded.  In  the  White  Mountain  region,  where  I  have 
most  frequently  seen  it,  it  is  certainly  single  brooded,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  same  is  true  of  it  further  south.  It  hibernates  as  a 
butterfly  (and  occasionally  as  a  chrysalis?).  The  butterfly  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  leave  its  winter  quarters,  specimens  being  seen  occasionally  by 
the  middle  of  March,*  becoming  abundant  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April  and  flying  until  early  in  June.  Mating  takes  place  early  in  the  spring, 
but  the  eggs  can  hardly  l>e  laid  before  the  leaves  are  fairly  out,  and  the 
only  information  we  have  of  the  subsequent  changes  before  the  advent  of 
the  butterfly  is  that  a  caterpillar  at  Scoharie,  N.  Y.,  found  by  Mr.  Lintner, 
changed  to  chrysalis  on  June  27  and  emerged  in  thirteen  days.  All  ob- 
servers agree  that  this  spring  flight  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  num- 
bers which  ap|>ear  in  the  autumn,  but  exceptions  are  known  when  a  change 
occurs  from  a  year  of  plenty  to  the  reverse ;  the  spring  flight,  the  relics  of 
the  abundant  harvest  of  the  previous  year  are  then  found  to  be  commoner 
than  their  next  descendants.  The  first  brood  of  the  year  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  10th  of  July  or  a  very  little  earlier  (rather  later  at  the 
White  Mountains)  and  becomes  more  and  more  abundant  as  the  season 
progresses.  Specimens  of  the  female  examined  at  the  White  Mountains 
in  the  latter  half  of  July  and  all  through  August  showed  that  the  eggs 
were  completely  undeveloped,  so  that  the  larger  numbers  one  finds  there 
the  latter  part  of  August  are  not  due  to  the  advent  of  a  new  brood,  but  to 
the  fact  that  they  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  from  their  first 
appearance  in  July  until  the  end  of  August,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  divine,  since  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  masses,  and 
within  a  period  the  range  of  which  is  very  limited,  certainly  not  above 
three  weeks.  Whether  further  south,  where  the  time  for  development  is 
longer,  the  butterflies  of  the  July  brood  lay  eggs  or  not,  is  uncertain ; 
it  is  only  clear  that  though  the  first  butterflies  appear  early  in  July, 
they  are  far  more  numerous  late  in  August  and  September  and  continue 
on  the  wins  through  October  and  sometimes  even  into  November.  These 
butterflies  hibernate,  selecting  old  buildings  for  their  refuge  and  appearing 
to  have  a  desire  for  higher  culture.  Rev.  Mr.  Fyles  discovered  them  in 
an  unused  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Missisquoi  High  School  in 
Canada.  Professor  S.  I.  Smith  once  found  two  specimens  in  a  school  house 
in  Norway,  Me.,  in  December  or  January,  which,  on  being  placed  in  a 
warm  spot  in  the  sun,  revived  and  flew  about  the  room.    Mr.  Lintner  has 

•Since  this  wa»  written  Mr.  F.  H.  Spraguc  window  thin  afternoon  (Feb.  12.  188s).  The 

write*  me:   "It  may  Interest  you  to  know  temperature  wan  at  JM  cleg,  at  the  time  and 

that  1  t§aw  a  *pceimen  of  j-allium  In  pretty  there  were  »ix  Inche*  of  xnow  that  had  fallen 

trood  condition  and  ijulte  lively  flying  by  my  the  prcvlou*  nUfht." 
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suggested  that  some  of  the  second  brood  of  chrysalids  may  continue  in  that 
stage  throughout  the  winter,  although  he  has  since  had  reason  for  doubt. 
The  late  appearance  of  many  butterflies  certainly  renders  it  likely,  although 
it  still  remains  to  be  established. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  "This  insect  is  one  that  is  most  difficult  to  catch. 
It  rests  with  closed  wings,  and  the  dull  hues  of  the  exposed  under  sides 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  fencing  on  which  the  insect  usually  settles. 
As  an  intruder  upon  its  haunt*  approaches  it,  it  dashes  away  with  a  speed 
that  sets  pursuit  at  defiance  "  ( Fyles ) .  It  is  to  be  found  along  the  roadsides 
in  the  White  Mountains  in  peaceful  company  with  Polygon ia  faunus,  suck- 
ing the  juices  from  the  droppings  of  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  rather  more 
wary  than  its  smaller  companion,  but  resembles  it  closely  in  its  actions. 

In  sucking,  or  at  rest  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  wings  are  tightly  closed 
and  erect,  the  front  wings  well  forward,  the  antennae  spread  nearly  at 
right  angles  ;  but  alighting  in  the  sun  the  wings  are  sometimes  spread  to 
their  full  extent.  Resting  in  cloudy  weather  on  the  ground,  the  wings  are 
held  erect  and  tightly  closed  as  before,  the  palpi  nearly  and  the  antennae 
quite  vertical,  the  latter  diverging  only  20°  from  each  other ;  the  thorax 
has  an  angle  of  about  140°  with  the  abdomen.  The  same  general  attitude 
in  reverse  is  assumed  when  hanging  from  a  horizontal  surface. 

When  settled  for  the  night  on  a  vertical  surface,  it  rests  with  the  head 
downward,  the  wings  tightly  shut,  the  costal  edge  of  the  front  pair  at 
right  angles  to  the  hotly,  the  antennae  tucked  together  next  the  front 
wings,  attingent,  the  outer  half  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  costa. 
Some  that  were  hanging  thus  on  the  window  frame  of  my  room  were  evi- 
dently disturbed  by  the  tremor  occasioned  by  a  cart  passing  on  the  road 
fifty  feet  distant. 

Butterflies  arc  not  generally  known  to  fly  by  night,  but  a  curious  in- 
stance happened  a  dozen  years  ago  when  on  a  cloudy  and  unusually  warm 
night  in  September,  butterflies  of  this  species  flew  into  the  lantern  of  San- 
katy  Head  Light,  Nantucket,  a  powerful  flash  light,  in  such  numbers  as 
to  give  the  keejMirs  much  trouble  by  obstructing  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  lamp. 
One  of  the  keepers  brought  me  a  dozen  of  them  alive,  saying  that  hun- 
dreds had  flown  into  the  lantern  and  there  were  many  more  outside.  Yet 
in  a  five  years  summer  residence  and  collecting  there  I  had  never  seen 
the  butterfly.  Is  it  possible  that  the  species  regularly  migrates  and 
by  night?  Attention  should  here  be  called  to  Mr.  Thaxter's  observations 
(Can.  ent.,  xii :  38)  that  he  has  seen  44  clusters  of  Vanessa  j-album  on 
tree  trunks  at  dusk  in  New  Hampshire." 

Desiderata.  Where  so  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  a  species,  a 
list  of  desiderata  seems  superfluous,  for  notes  of  every  sort  are  desirable  ; 
yet  it  is  worth  while  to  invite  enquiry  into  the  effect  that  butterflies  from 
wintering  chrysalids  would  have  upon  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  first 
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brood  of  larvae ;  also  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the  butterflies  are  bo  much  leas 
abundant  in  the  spring  and  in  midsummer  than  in  the  autumn  as  to  have 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  many  collectors ;  to  direct  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  number  of  broods  in  southern  New  England,  and  finally  to 
request  observers  to  note  how  soon  after  ecloeion  the  autumn  generation 
seeks  its  winter  quarters;  all  fact*  regarding  swarms  of  this  specie*,  are 
worth  publication. 

LIST  OF  ILLUXTHATIO.VS.-EUOOXIA  J- ALB  U3t. 

General.  Imago. 

PI.  JO,  og.  4.    Distribution  in  Xorth  America-  PI.  S,  fig.  9.    Mule,  both  surface* . 

VhrytnlU.  33:17.   Male  abdominal  appendages. 

PI.  S3,  Hg-  86.  Outline  of  the  uiesoUioraclc  18.   Inside  view  of  same, 

tubercle.  88:8.  Neu ration. 

44.   Hide  view.  53:6.   Side  view  of  bead  and  appendages 

49.  Ventral  view  Id  outline.  enlarged,  with  defalk  of  the  structure  of 

the  leg*. 

EL'VAXESSA  SCLDDER. 

Papllki  l.itm.,  Sy«t.  «at.,  ed.  x.,1:  458  (17M);     Scuddcris  Qrote.  Can.  enU,  v :  l44(Aug.  1873). 
Scudd.,  Hyst,  rev.  Amrr.  butt..  11-16  (1872) ;      [Sol Scuddcris  Slal  (April  1473).] 
Prod  Aracr.  acad.  sc.,  x:  238-240  (1873).  Type.— I'apiiio  anli-ijia  £(a«. 

Thin,  this!  la  beauty ;  cant.  I  pray,  your  eye* 
On  thl»  my  glory !  see  tin-  gran? 1  the  alzc  I 

These  brilliant  huea  are  all  distinct  and  eJeau, 

CRaBBK. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dleken*  his  name  is. 

SHAKBSI-IURB.— Merry  Wiett  of  Windsor. 

Imago  (S3  : 4).  Head  pretty  targe,  densely  clothed  with  a  bushy  mass  of  long  and 
short  hair*.  Front  Well  rounded,  tumid,  protuberant  beneath,  broader  than  high,  of 
just  the  breadth  of  the  eyes;  upper  edge  bluntly  rounded  and  protuberant  in  the  mid- 
dle, falling  rather  abruptly  Into  the  transverse  pit  of  the  antennae;  lower  edge  broadly 
rounded,  almost  docked.  Vertex  moderate,  very  tumid,  projecting  very  ■•■■n«idcrably 
and  throughout  Its  whole  length  above  the  level  of  the  eyes,  very  broadly  rounded 
behind,  in  front  projecting  with  curved  sides  deeply  and  rather  sharply  int<<  the  space 
between  the  antennae,  where  it  Is  deeply  sunken  and  connected  with  the  front  by  a 
narrow  bridge.  Eyes  pretty  large,  full,  sparsely  pilose  with  pretty  nearly  uniform 
long  hairs.  Antennae  inserted  very  slightly  indeed  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the 
summit  In  deep,  nearly  connected  pits,  their  interior  bases  separated  by  a  spare  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  antenna!  stalk,  and  their  exterior  closely  crowded  upon  the  margin 
of  the  eyes;  they  are  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  abdomen,  consisting  of  41  or  45 
joints,  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  of  which  form  a  very  oblong,  ovate,  cylindrical  club, 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  four  and  a  half  times  as  long  M  broad, 
the  extremity  very  bluntly  conical,  the  last  three  or  four  joints  entering  into  the  diminu- 
tion of  size,  and  successively  turned  a  little  more  outward,  so  that  the  on i 
the  club  Is  nearly  straight  to  the  tip.  while  the  Inner  Is  broadly  rounded;  terminal  jolnl 
minute,  furnished  along  the  nnder  portion  of  the  Inner  side  with  a  delicate  triple  carina, 
continuing  Indistinctly  over  a  portiuu  of  the  stalk.  Palpi  moderately  stout ,  fully  three 
limes  as  long  H  the  eye,  compressed,  curved  outward  above,  the  1*1  luteal  .i"iut  two 
and  a  half  limes  shorter  than  the  penultimate,  the  whole  furnished  sparsely  above  and 
beneath  with  very  long,  bristly  hairs,  directed  In  a  vertical  plane  and  heavily  clothed 
with  somewhat  erect  scales. 
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Prothoraclc  lobes  pretty  large,  not  very  tumid,  anteriorly  apprcsscd,  broadly  rounded 
posteriorly,  tapering  a  little  exteriorly,  bat  scarcely  at  all  Interiorly,  four  tiroes  a*  broad 
a*  long,  considerably  higher  than  long.  Patagla  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  gently 
tumid,  very  broad  and  nearly  square  at  base,  the  outer  border  straight,  the  Inner  rather 
deeply  concave,  so  that  the  posterior  lobe  narrows  rapidly  at  first  and  then  tapers 
gradually  to  a  rounded  point,  the  posterior  portion  lielng,  as  it  were,  triangular  with 
the  miter  hinder  angle  greatly  produced ;  the  interior  bonier  Is  roundly,  rather  broadly 
ridged. 

Fore  wings  (38: 15)  a  very  little  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal 
margin  considerably  bent  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  beyond,  nearly  to  the  apex, 
almost  straight,  very  slightly  convex,  the  apical  part  curved  somewhat  backward;  the 
outer  border  let  a  very  little  crenulate,  its  upper  portion,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
lower  sulrtMistal  interspace,  slightly  concave,  having  a  general  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin;  below  this,  to  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  Inter- 
space, suddenly  receding  and  then  passing  In  a  nearly  straight  coarse,  broken  by  the 
crenalatlons,  and  by  a  little,  broad,  rounded  projection,  just  below  the  lower  median 
ncrvule,  to  the  well  rounded  lower  angle;  inner  margin  very  nearly  straight.  First 
superior  branch  of  the  subcostal  ncrvure  emitted  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cell;  second,  half  way  from  the  origin  of  the  first  to  the  tip  of  the 
cell — both  a  little  further  from  the  base  In  the  male  than  in  the  female;  origin  of  the 
third  midway  bM WON  the  tip  of  the  cell  and  the  base  of  the  fourth,  the  latter  arising 
at  more  than  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wing  | 
second  Inferior  branch  arising  scarcely  more  than  one-<|iinrtcr  way  down  the  cell;  the 
latter  two-fifths  as  long  as  the  wing  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad  ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  origin  of  the  second  median  ncrvule  to  the  vein  cloning  the  cell  is  half 
that  to  the  base  Of  the  first  median  ncrvule. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  somewhat  bowed,  rather  more  strongly  on  the 
Ikasal  than  on  the  apical  half,  the  outer  margin  rather  broadly  rounded,  projecting  at  the 
tip  of  the  upper  median  ncrvule  into  a  moderate  rounded  tall,  tapering  at  the  base, 
longer  than  broad,  and  with  a  slight,  rounded  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  median 
nervalc ;  inner  border  broadly  expanded  at  the  base,  beyond  straight  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  way  to  the  tip,  then,  receding  suddenly  but  a  little  diagonally  to  a  great  distance. 
It  resumes  its  former  direction,  and  with  a  alight  convexity  passes  to  the  ahrnpt.  but 
well  rounded  anal  angle,  l'recostal  nervnre  bent  Inward,  originating  considerably 
beyond  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  the  costal  nervure;  cell  closed  by  a 
feeble  vein. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  a  little  depressed,  thickly  clothed  with  a  depressed, 
bushy  bunch  of  long,  somewhat  spreading  hairs,  heavier  In  the  male  than  In  the  female ; 
the  tibia  slightly  lean  than  half  as  long  as  the  hind  tibia ;  tarsi  of  nearly  or  quite  the 
length  of  the  tibia,  In  the  male  consisting  of  a  single  joint,  with  exceedingly  slight 
Indications  of  divisions — one  being  marked  by  a  slight  constriction  near  the  rip— and 
wholly  unarmed  ;  111  the  female  distinctly  composed  of  five  joints,  of  which  the  first  is 
three  times  as  long  as  the  others  taken  together,  anil  these  successively  smaller  toward 
the  tip.  each  joiul  furnished  at  the  tip  beneath  with  a  palrof  very  short ,  slender  spines, 
the  first  joiut  wltli  others  along  the  under  edge.  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  longer  than  the 
hind  ones,  furnished  on  cither  side  beneath,  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Inner 
aide,  with  a  row  of  not  very  frequent,  long  and  moderately  stout,  spreading  spines, 
besides  a  few  shorter  scattered  ones  along  the  outer  side,  the  terminal  ones  of  the  In- 
ferior rows  developed  Into  moderately  long  and  slender  spurs;  tarsi  with  the  lint 
Joint  as  long  as  the  three  succeeding  ones  together,  the  second  and  fifth  equal,  the 
third  and  fourth  scarcely  smaller,  equal  to  each  other;  furnished  with  four  (the  hut 
joint  with  two)  rows  of  rather  short  and  moderately  stout  spines  beneath,  and  a  few 
scattered  ones  above  at  the  ba*c  of  the  llrst  Joint.  Claws  moderately  slender,  not 
large,  tapering  to  a  line  point,  pretty  strongly  curved,  l"nn>nyebla  slender,  tapering  a 
little,  as  long  as  tho  claws,  but  curving  less  though  regularly,  finely  pointed,  a  little 
Incurved  at  tip.  Pulvlllu*  wanting.  Last  joint  of  tarsi  furnished  above  with  fonr 
excessively  line,  long,  aclculate  spines,  directed  between  the  claws. 
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Abdomen  short  and  stont,  the  upper  organ  of  male  appendage**  small,  the  hook  much 
longer  than  the  body,  nearly  straight,  swollen  on  Its  basal  half,  equal  beyond;  Its  In- 
ferior arms  as  In  Engonla.  Clasps  very  broad  and  short,  much  longer  above  thau 
below,  with  the  upper  basal  process  very  broad  at  Iwise  and  tapering,  much  longer  than 
the  clasp,  directed  much  as  In  Engonla  but  not  so  elevated?  Interior  linger  slender, 
tapering,  directed  upward  and  backward,  not  nearly  so  long  as  in  the  preceding 
genera. 

Egg.  Broadest  at  Iwe,  narrowing  slightly  above,  higher  than  broad,  the  summit 
broad,  distinctly  marked,  only  slightly  convex,  the  base  broadly  docked  and  externally 
rounded.  It  Is  furnished  with  a  few  rather  prominent,  compressed,  regular,  equi- 
distant, longitudinal  ribs,  commencing  below  the  broadest  part  of  the  egg  and  Increas- 
ing a  little  In  height,  turning  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  summit,  where  they  are 
highest,  and  extending  half  way  to  its  centre,  terminating  rather  abruptly;  surface 
between  the  ribs  slightly  flattened,  especially  on  the  upper  half,  and  broken  Into  cells  by 
delicate  raised  crossed  lines.  Mlcropyle  formed  of  nearly  uniform,  crowded,  roundish 
cells. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  well  ronnded,  even,  very  slightly  and  angularly 
prominent  in  the  middle  of  the  sides,  where  It  Is  broadest,  considerably  broader  than 
high,  with  a  few  pretty  long  hairs.  Body  nearly  uniform,  tapering  very  slightly, 
armed  with  longitudinal  rows  of  very  long,  nearly  straight,  very  delicate,  tapering 
hairs,  seated  on  minute  warts ;  these  are  arranged  on  cither  side  In  a  subdorsal  (becom- 
ing laterodorsal  on  the  second  thoracic  segment,  and  absent  from  the  first),  one  to  a 
segment  placed  scarcely  In  advance  of  the  centre,  a  supralateral,  one  to  a  segment 
placed  behind  the  middle,  a  laterostigmat.il.  one  to  a  segment  placed  In  the  middle,  a 
stieroatal.  one  to  a  segment  placed  on  the  posterior  portion,  and  an  infrastigmatal  row. 
one  wart  to  each  segment  placed  on  its  anterior  portion.  Legs  pretty  long  and  not 
very  stout,  tapering,  the  claw  with  a  large,  tapering,  basal,  interior  process,  itself 
moderately  long,  tapering,  very  strongly  bent  and  slightly  curved.  Hooka  of  the 
anterior  prolegs  seven  In  number,  tapering,  and  very  strongly  curved. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  not  very  large,  sul>quadrate  on  a  front  view,  the  sides 
beiug  very  broadly  rounded,  almost  flat,  the  summit  hollowed  a  little  at  the  middle 
suture,  the  apices  of  each  half  a  little  tumid ;  a  little  full  about  the  occllar  Held, 
broadly  appressed  In  front,  the  triangle  scarcely  suuken,  the  head  hardly  deeper  below 
than  above,  covered  all  over,  bat  especially  on  the  tumid  summits  and  the  hinder  por- 
tions, with  a  large  nnmber  of  short,  stout,  conical,  blunt  tubercles,  and  more  frequent 
minute  ones,  the  latter  emitting  each  a  short  hair;  triangle  more  than  half  as  high 
again  as  broad,  the  sides  slightly  curved,  scarcely  extending  more  than  half  way  to 
the  summit.  Antennae  with  the  basal  joint  scarcely  exscrtcd,  the  second  half  as  long 
as  broad,  stout,  the  third  half  the  diameter  of  the  second,  fully  thrice  as  long  as 
broad,  the  fourth  very  small.  Ocelli  six  In  number,  five  arranged  in  a  moderately 
broad  curve,  its  convexity  forward,  the  middle  three  at  equal  and  very  slight  distances 
from  each  other,  the  first  removed  from  the  second,  and  the  fifth  from  the  fourth  by 
their  own  diameter  ;  the  sixth  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  behind  at  equal  distances 
from  the  first  and  fourth,  with  which  It  forms  a  right  angle;  all  equal  In  diameter, 
the  second  to  the  fifth  very  protuberant.  Labrnm  very  small,  deeply  excised  In  the 
middle.  Mandibles  moderately  large,  stout,  angulated,  the  edge  straight,  entire, 
above  with  some  scarcely  Impressed  lines.  Maxillary  palpi  exceedingly  small,  not 
at  all  exerted.    Spinneret  small,  conical,  tapering. 

Body  cylindrical,  nearly  equal  on  the  abdominal  segments,  the  thoracic  segments 
tapering  somewhat  forwards,  armed  with  quite  long,  stout  spines,  each  one  tapering 
regularly  to  a  tine  point,  and  bearing  a  few  minute,  short,  needle-like  thorns,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  and  often,  generally  above  the  middle,  one.  two,  or  three  little 
short  splnnles,  tipped  with  a  short  thorn ;  these  spines  are  arranged  In  longitudinal  rows, 
one  to  a  segment  In  each  row  as  follows :  a  dorsal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  third 
to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments;  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  a  little  In  advance  of 
the  centre  of  the  first  to  the  eighth  ab  luminal  segments ;  a  supmlatcral  series,  placed 
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similarly  on  the  second  and  thinl  thoracic  segment* ;  those  of  the  l**t  two  scries  an 
somewhat  larger  than  the  other* ;  a  lalcrostlginalal  scries,  placed  similarly  on  all  the 
abdominal  tegmenta ;  a  stigmata!  series,  placed  centrally  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  segment*;  and  an  lufrantlgmatat  series,  placed  centrally  on  the  first  to  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment*.  The  body  hi  abundantly  .supplied  with  lulmite  warts,  and 
profusely  furnished  with  still  minuter  ones;  the  former  emit  short,  delicate  hair*. and 
on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  segment*  are  arranged  In  transverse  rows.  Spiracles 
small,  obovate,  less  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  Legs  rather  slender,  tapering,  the 
posterior  pair  long,  the  others  rather  short,  the  last  Joint  compressed ;  the  claw  small, 
a  little  curved,  compressed,  heavily  heeled  at  the  base.  Prolegs  long,  rather  stout, 
tapering  considerably,  with  a  multitude  of  booklet*.  clo«ely  crowded  in  more  than  a 
single  row  aronnd  the  inner  two-thirds  of  an  oval,  the  booklet*  slender,  nearly  equal, 
not  curving  greatly. 

Chrysalis  Viewed  from  above  the  head  and  prothorax  taper  very  slightly  as  far 
as  the  iMLse  of  the  occllar  tubercle*,  the  outer  edges  of  which  arc  parallel;  ocellar 
prominences  conical,  their  inner  edges  inclined  toward  each  other  at  a  little  more  than 
a  right  angle,  the  space  bctwocn  them  squarely  docked ;  on  a  side  view,  the  under  edge 
Is  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  under  surface  of  the  appendages,  slightly  curved 
downward  at  tip;  the  upper  edge  Is  continuous  with  that  of  the  prothorax,  forming 
an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees  with  the  lower  edge.  The  mesonotum  is  greatly  arched 
longitudinally  and  cariuated  along  the  middle  line,  the  carlua  rapidly  and  regularly 
elevated  jnst  behind  the  middle  to  a  great  height,  funning  a  projection  which  Is  highest 
posteriorly,  half  as  high  an  long,  with  sloping  sides  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty - 
five  degrees  with  each  other,  and  posteriorly  falling  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  gen- 
eral curve  of  the  segment.  Inferior  snrfacc  of  the  body,  including  all  the  appendages, 
forming  an  almost  exactly  straight  line  from  the  tip  of  the  ocellar  prominence*  to  near 
the  tip  of  the  wlugs,  where  it  sloped  upward.  The  middle  of  the  mesonotum  Is  also 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  small,  supralateral,  rounded,  conical  warts,  as  high  an  broad  : 
basal  wing  tubercle  and  supernumerary  tubercle  much  as  in  Polygonla,  separated  by  a 
rather  deep,  somewhat  angular  excision ;  wings  protuberant  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  posterior  border  and  elevated  Into  a  blunt,  conical  tubercle,  making  the 
body  here  as  hroad  as  at  the  supernumerary  tubercle ;  metanotnm  with  supralateral 
tubercles  similar  to  those  of  the  mesothorax.  Abdomen  shaped  a*  In  I'olygonia, 
furnished  with  a  dorsal  scries  of  low,  small,  conical  warts  on  the  anterior  edges  of  the 
third  to  the  eighth  segments ;  a  series  of  greatly  elevated  conical  tubercle*,  the  lips  of 
each  produced  to  a  sharp,  hard  point,  each  perpendicular  to  the  surface  on  which  It 
rests,  arranged  In  a  laterodorsal  line  cm  the  centre  of  the  second  to  the  eighth  segments, 
that  of  the  third  segment  considerably  larger  than  the  others,  directed  slightly  back- 
ward, that  of  the  eighth  diminutive,  scarcely  produced  at  tip;  the  first  segment  ha.-  a 
pair  of  small,  rounded,  Interodorsal  warts,  placed  anteriorly;  there  In  also  a  series  of 
small,  low,  rounded,  suprastigmutal  warts,  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the  second  to  the  ninth  segments;  and  an  Itifrastlgmatal  *erles  of  similar  warts  in  the 
middle  of  the  llfth  U>  the  eighth  segments,  l'rcanal  button  bounded  by  a  low,  coarse 
corrugated,  equal,  slightly  curving,  longitudinal  wall,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  stout, 
Irregular,  subspherh-al  tubercle;  cremasler  posterior  to  it  deeply  hollowed ;  It  Is  cor- 
rugated throughout,  above  hollowed  broadly  but  shallowly,  the  bounding  wall  vert 
thick  at  base,  slender  beyond ;  on  a  dorsal  aspect  It  is  considerably  longer  than  broad, 
tapering  somewhat  to  a  well  arched  tip;  viewed  at  the  side  It  is  nearly  equal,  a  little 
broader  at  the  lni*e.  the  apical  Held  of  booklet*  circular  and  small.  Hooklets  long, 
slender  ami  straight,  until  close  to  the  tip.  where  each  is  rather  suddenly  and  consid- 
erably enlarged  Into  a  strongly  curving  club,  the  end  produced  to  a  blunt  Up,  directed 
toward  the  base. 

Synonymy.  An  I  have  shown  in  my  Historical  -ketch  of  the  genera 
of  Imttcrrlics,  the  lawn  which  govern  the  stability  of  names  in  zoology,  if 
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logically  carried  out,  would  compel  us  to  restrict  the  old  Linnean  name  of 
Papilio  to  this  huttcrfly  and  its  congeners.  This  I  have  done  since  I  first 
pointed  it  out  in  1872  (Syst.  Rev.)  ;  but  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  accept  a 
logic  so  severe,  although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  controvert  the  points 
raised,  so  far  as  regards  the  history  of  the  name  since  1758,  where  its  his- 
tory properly  begins.  The  virulent  sentimental  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  its  restriction  to  this  group  and  its  removal  from  one  where  com- 
mon usage  has  placed  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  removal  would,  by  the  rules 
I  have  adhered  to  in  the  present  work,  carry  with  it  also  the  family  name, 
induce  me,  in  injustice  to  Schrank,  and  against  my  judgment  of  what  would 
really  be  best  and  finally  permanent,  to  leave  Papilio  where  it  is,  and  has 
been,  best  known.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
term  for  the  present  group,  which  I  have  accordingly  done. 

Geographical  distribution.  This  genus  consists  of  only  two  known 
species,  one  of  which,  E.  cyanomelas,  is  reported  from  Mexico  alone,  while 
the  other,  the  species  described  below,  has  a  much  more  extensive  range, 
including  Mexico  and  embracing  the  larger  part  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Its  distribution  in  America  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  Europe 
as  far  as  retrards  differences  of  temr>craturc  and  climate :  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether  with  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  type  of  the  genus,  as  here  restricted, 
in  North  America  alone,  have  long  led  me  to  consider  this  continent  as  the 
proper  home  of  the  widespread  antiopa.  Walsh  long  ago  argued  (Proc. 
cnt.  boc.  Phil.,  iii :  219)  that  it  must  have  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, if  at  all,  from  Europe  and  not  from  England,  because  our  specimens 
agreed  with  the  continental  and  not  the  anglican  type,  but  his  argument 
was  based  on  the  supposition  (wholly  gratuitous  and  utterly  improbable) 
that  it  was  transported  in  the  egg  state  on  growing  plants.  The  presence 
of  the  Mexican  species  seems  to  me  to  put  its  introduction  (if  introduced 
at  all )  back  into  geological  time  ;  while  the  larger  number  of  near  allies  in 
the  Old  World  than  in  the  New  (i.  e.,  of  Bpecies  of  Nymphalis  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  Kirby's  catalogue— excluding  the  Polygoniae  proper) 
tends  toward  the  opinion  that  its  earlier  ancestors  were  Asiatic.  I  may 
here  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Bchr  of  San  Francisco,  on  re- 
ceipt of  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  Vanessa  cardui  (Am.  nut.,  x  :  392) , 
presenting  a  curious  bit  of  evidence  for  its  probable  American  origin. 
"  There  is  another  Vanessa,"  he  writes,  "  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
American  origin.  It  is  antiopa.  I  am  led  into  this  belief  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  old  missals  decorated  by  monks  in  mediaeval  times  with 
life-like  insects  and  flowers,  show  frequently  V.  io,  but  never  V.  antiopa, 
whose  striking  beauty  certainly  would  have  inspired  the  mediaeval  college 
father  with  the  same  desire  to  ornament  with  its  figure  the  missal  under 
his  hands." 

Characteristics  and  history.    The   butterflies   of  this   genus  are 
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moderately  large  in  size  and  nearly  black  in  color,  darker  above  than 
beneath,  the  under  surface  profusely  streaked  with  short,  transverse,  slender 
threads  of  black  ;  the  outer  margin  has  a  broad  border  of  some  brighter 
color  more  or  less  marbled  ;  small,  transverse,  pale  bars  depending  from 
the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings  at  one-half  and  three-fourths  the  dis- 
tance from  the  base  indicate  an  affinity  with  the  butterflies  of  the  neigh- 
boring genera.  Wo  know  the  history  of  only  one  species  ;  in  this  there 
are  usually  two  broods  of  butterflies,  one  appearing  in  July  and  the  other 
in  September,  the  latter  hibernating.  In  northern  localities,  however, 
there  is  apparently  only  one  brood,  apj)earing  in  August ;  while  the  south, 
on  the  contrary,  will  probably  be  found  to  produce  three  brood*  annually. 
The  butterflies  have  a  bold  active  flight  and  frequent  sunny  o|>cning«  in 
light  woods. 

The  eggs  are  somewhat  borrel-sha|>ed.  a  little  higher  than  broad  and 
furnished  with  seven  or  eight  rather  prominent  strongly  compressed  ribs  ; 
they  are  laid  in  clusters,  partially  embracing  the  terminal  twigs  of  the 
plants  on  which  the  larvae  feed.  The  larvae  arc  social,  those  from  each 
cluster  of  eggs  living  in  company  throughout  this  stage  of  their  existence. 
When  just  from  the  egg,  they  have  a  smooth  head  furnished  with  a  few 
very  long  hairs,  and  a  cylindrical  body  supplied  with  eight  rows  of  minute 
warts  (two  of  which  are  below  the  spiracles),  each  giving  rise  to  a  long, 
straight,  slender,  La|»cring  hair.  The  mature  caterpillars  have  a  some- 
what similar  head  and  a  cylindrical  body,  the  thoracic  segments  of  which 
taper  forward ;  the  body  is  furnished  with  one  dorsal  and  three  pairs  of 
lateral  rows  (two  above  and  one  below  the  spiracles)  of  loug,  tapcrim:. 
thorny  spines  ;  the  dorsal  series  is  wanting  on  the  thoracic  and  first  two 
abdominal  segments.  The  chrysalis  is  strongly  angulated  and  furnished 
with  rows  of  conical  tubercles,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  other  promi- 
nences, are  rather  sharply  pointed  ;  the  dorsal  protuberance  of  the  oleo- 
thorax is  nearly  as  high  but  not  so  compressed  as  in  Polygonia,  and,  as 
in  thnt  genus,  the  body  is  much  strangulated  dorsally  between  the  thorax 
and  alMlomen.  Excepting  by  lliibncr,  the  genus  Inachis  has  always 
been  intimately  united  to  this,  although  the  butterfly  differs  so  remarkably 
in  coloration,  and  the  caterpillar  it  wholly  destitute  of  the  dorsal  spines. 


EXCURSUS  XL— BUTTERFLY  SOUNDS. 


Hut  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
What  they  my  betwixt  their  wings? 

TKNNYSOW.— AJtlimt. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  suine  South  American  butterflies  during 
their  flight  give  utterance  to  peculiar  clicking  sounds,  but  it  is  far  less 
known  that  such  noises  arc  made  bv  our  own  butterflies :  we  shall 
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ho[>e  to  show  that  it  is  not  improbably  a  common  feature  in  the  life  of 
butterflies.  The  first  account  of  the  noises  made  by  butterflies  (belonging 
to  the  genus  Ageronia)  appears  to  be  that  given  by  Darwin  in  his  cele- 
brated Journal,  who  states  that  **  several  times  when  a  pair,  probably 
made  and  female,  were  chasing  each  other  in  an  irregular  course,  they 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  me  ;  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  clicking  noise, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  a  toothed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring  catch. 
The  noise  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  and  could  be  distinguished  at 
about  twenty  yards' distance "  (pp.  33-34).  But  the  most  interesting 
account  we  have  seen  of  these  sounds  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Bigg-Wither. 
This  butterfly,  which  he  and  his  friends  christened  the  44  whip  butterfly," 
is  said  by  him  to  settle  upon  the  boles  of  trees,  head  downward  and  wings 
outspread,  closely  embracing  the  bark.  44  In  this  position,  which  is  more 
common  to  moths  than  to  butterflies,  it  remains  undetected  by  the  casual 
observer,  as  it  resembles  merely  a  patch  of  lichen.  If  approached,  how- 
ever, it  will  give  warning  of  its  disapprobation  by  sharply  shutting  and 
opening  its  wings  once  or  twice  (more  generally  twice)  in  quick  succes- 
sion, producing  by  this  sudden  contact  the  whip-like  snap  from  which  we 
gave  it  its  name."  One  notices  exactly  this  movement  in  many  of  our  tem- 
perate Vanessidi,  when  half  alarmed.  44  Frequently,  too,  it  makes  the 
same  souud  when  on  the  wing.  The  mrugud  [a  bird  with  a  sharp  beak 
and  abnormally  big  mouth]  is  very  partial  to  this  butterfly,  and  is  at  once 
attracted  by  the  whip-like  crack,  forsaking  its  branch  on  which  perhapB  it 
has  been  perching  for  half  an  hour  without  having  given  the  smallest  sign 
of  life,  and  darting  after  the  4  whip-cracker '  with  great  eagerness.'' 
(Pioneering  in  South  Brazil,  i :  306.)  He  even  states  that  the  bird 
frequently  alights  upon  a  tree  trembling  under  the  blow  of  the  axe,  the 
vibration  of  the  leaves  caused  by  die  strokes  of  the  axe  deceiving  it  in 
imagining  that  butterflies  are  flitting  about  it.  Mr.  Walker  (Ent.  inonthl. 
mag.,  xix  :  2(!)  states  that  when  these  butterflies  are  approached  after 
alighting  they  start  off  at  great  speed,  4 4 making  at  the  same  time  a  loud 
and  most  singular  snapping  or  crackling  noise,  which  I  can  best  compare 
to  the  sound  of  a  slight  electric  spark,  at  intervals  of  one  to  five  seconds. 
This  sound  is  particularly  distinct  when  the  male  is  chasing  the  female  and  I 
have  heard  it  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards.  I  think  it  is  produced 
by  both  sexes."  Widlace  observed  the  same  thing  at  Para  and  believed 
that  it  was  produced  in  some  way  by  the  contact  of  two  insects,  as  he  only 
heard  it  when  two  insects  were  ehiising  or  frolicking  with  each  other,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  belief  that  the  sound  is  common  to  both  sexes, 
which  Mr.  Van  Volxem  positively  asserts. 

But,  as  stated  above,  these  sounds  are  emitted  also  by  butterflies  of  the 
tenqteratc  regions.  Thus  Mr.  Swinton,  who  has  written  a  good  deal  upon 
this  subject,  states  that  Aglais  urticae,  about  to  hibernate  and  in  a  drowsy 
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condition,  was  induced  by  him  to  depress  and  shut  the  wings  successively, 
and  "  each  time  she  testily  performed  this  action  I  heard  distinctly,  as  the 
fore  wings  were  brought  forward,  when  only  the  extreme  basal  portion  of 
the  wings  was  in  contact,  a  sound  soft  and  refreshing,  like  evening  foot- 
steps on  the  pavement,  or  grating  sand-paper."  The  same  thing  has  been 
observed  long  since  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  in  the  European  Inachis  io, 
who  aeeidentallv  disturbed  a  colony  of  hibernating  butterflies  and  heard  a 
faint  hissing  noise  issue  from  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  concealed, 
while  the  wings  were  slowly  depressed  and  elevated  ;  the  noise  resembled 
44  that  made  by  blowing  slowly  with  moderate  force  through  the  closed 
teeth."  The  late  Mr.  Hewitson  of  England  also  observed  the  same  thing 
in  Inachis  io,  but  compares  the  sound  of  the  wings  when  rubbed  together 
to  the  friction  of  sand-paper.  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  (Ent.  month,  mag., 
xiii :  20H)  noted  the  same  thing  in  hibernating  Euvanessa  antiopa,  which 
produced  a  grating  sound,  and  I  have  myself  not  only  heard  this  butter- 
fly make  the  noise  while  fanning  its  wings  as  it  rested  upon  a  window  sill, 
but  have  artificially  produced  the  same  sound  by  rubbing  the  wings  of  a 
dead  specimen  together. 

Other  butterflies,  but  tropical  species,  arc  also  stated  to  produce  such 
sounds.  Thus  Distant  gives  the  observation  of  a  Captain  Godfery  as 
noticing  that  one  of  a  pair  of  a  species  of  Thaumantis  («  genus  allied  to 
the  great  blue  Morphos  of  South  America),  while  flying  around  its  mate 
44  produced  a  most  curious  crackling  or  rustling  noise,"  which  14  was  evi- 
dently emitted  at  the  creature's  will  and  was  distinctly  audible  within  two 
or  three  yards  of  the  insect"  ( Rhop.  Malay.,  420-27).  Fritz  Miiller, 
who  adds  his  testimony  to  the  clicking  sound  emitted  by  Ageronia,  states 
that  quite  another  butterfly,  a  species  of  Eunica,  equally  produces  the 
noise,  and  he  also  heard  a  sound,  even  louder  than  that  made  by  Ageronia, 
44  produced  by  two  small  brown  butterflies  which  I  did  not  succeed  in 
catching." 

The  sounds  made  by  butterflies  of  the  temperate  zone  and  compared  by 
nearly  all  observers  to  that  of  the  abrasion  of  one  rough  surface  upon  an- 
other, more  or  less  faint,  would  hardly  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely 
analogous  to  the  clicking  sounds  made  by  their  more  noisy  brethren  of  the 
tropics  ;  but  no  organs  can  be  found  in  the  one  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
other.  Now  experiments  made  after  death  upon  Polygonia  faunus  show 
that  they  must  be  capable  of  producing  the  same  sounds  as  Euvanessa 
antiopa;  and  in  this  connection,  an  instance  which  occurred  tome  last 
summer  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  has  a  direct  bearing ;  for  while 
walking  on  the  carriage  road,  I  started  up  a  pair  unobserved  just  at  my 
feet.  I  instantly  stopped  motionless  to  see  whether  they  would  settle 
again,  when  one  of  them,  which  had  flown  to  a  short  distance,  turned  and 
flew  rapidly  back  straight  at  my  face,  turning  only  when  within  three  or 
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four  inches  of  my  Dosc,  and  then  suddenly  whisking  off  with  a  distinct 
click  at  turning. 

All  the  instances  thus  far  given  relate  to  the  family  Xymphalidac,  and 
therefore  the  following  instance  recorded  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  of  England, 
is  of  unusual  interest.  He  states  (Ent.  monthl.  mag.,  xix:89)  that  he 
heard  Parnassius  apollo  make  a  rustling  noise  by  "slowly  flapping  her 
wings"  whde  clinging  to  a  flower,  "and  scraping  the  hinder  pair  with 
her  four  posterior  legs,  which  were  thrust  backwards  simultaneously  each 
time  that  the  wings  opened  " ;  it  continued  to  do  this  even  after  the  front 
wings  were  firmly  held,  but  stopped  when  the  hind  wings  were  seized. 

The  only  persons  who  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  cause  of 
these  sounds  are  the  late  Mr.  Doubleday  and  Mr.  Swinton.  Mr.  Double- 
day  examined  the  species  of  the  genus  Ageronia  in  the  British  Museum  in 
vain  for  any  sufficient  cause  drawn  from  the  external  structure  of  the  ani- 
mal. He  found  certain  peculiarities,  one  of  them  a  cavity  on  the  under 
side  of  the  upper  wing  near  the  region  of  the  costal  nervure,  and  another 
in  the  swollen  part  of  the  costal  nervure  of  the  same  wing,  both  of  them 
parts  not  covered  by  the  hind  wings  in  flight.  He  rightly  disclaims  any 
attempt  to  discover  11  a  connection  between  either  of  these  peculiarities  in 
structure  and  the  sound  produced  by  the  insect."  Mr.  Swinton,  however, 
in  several  places  hats  attempted  to  show  that  the  base  of  the  anal  veins  of 
the  front  wing  in  the  stridulous  Vanessidi  and  in  Ageronia  has  a  certain 
structure  comparable  to  a  file  or  lima,  parallel  indentations  or  slight  striae 
being  seen  across  its  surface  under  a  strong  magnifying  power.  But  this 
explanation  can  in  no  way  answer,  because  an  exactly  similar  feature  may 
be  found  in  all  the  other  veins  of  all  these  butterflies,  there  being  nothing 
distinctive  in  the  veins  themselves,  cither  in  the  front  or  hind  wing,  in  the 
regions  which  naturally  overlap.  When  one  examines,  however,  the 
Vanessidi  of  the  temperate  regions,  he  will  discover  that  the  hind  wings 
arc  in  many  cases  furnished  not  only  with  scales  but  with  long,  pointed 
bristles,  and  I  at  first  thought  that  these  bristles  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
sounds,  tdthough  they  seemed  to  be  just  as  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
wing  as  in  those  which  were  naturally  covered  by  the  opposite  wing.  Not 
having  at  my  disposition  any  specimens  of  Ageronia  at  the  time  these  ob- 
servations were  made,  I  requested  Mr.  Butler  of  the  British  Museum  to 
examine  the  wings  of  Ageronia :  but  he  found  upon  them  no  bristles 
whatever.  If,  however,  one  will  examine  the  surfaces  brought  into  con- 
tact between  the  two  wings  in  the  insects  known  to  produce  audible  sound, 
he  will  note  that  nearly  all  the  scales  on  the  under  surface  of  the  front 
wing  and  those  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wing  next  the  base,  that 
is,  in  just  those  portions  of  the  wing  which  overlap  each  other,  are  much 
smaller  and  more  erect  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  wing,  even  than 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  by  experiment  can  show  that  when 
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these  portions  of  the  wing  arc  rubbed  together  a  noise  is  produced  ; 
while  in  other  butterflies,  such  as  Brenthis,  not  nearly  so  much  contrast 
appears.  On  examing  these  surfaces  in  the  wing  of  a  species  of  Agero- 
nia  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  where  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  dissect 
one  specimen,  theae  scales  were  found  to  have  in  addition  a  more  or  less 
conical  shape,  as  if  to  make  the  sound  produced  by  their  rubbing  upon 
their  mates  more  intense,  but  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate 
the  "click"  by  any  clumsy  action  of  the  hand. 

Many  observers  bave  noted  the  peculiar  movements  of  the  wings  of 
butterflies  which  are  not  accompanied  by  audible  sounds,  especially  in  the 
family  Lycaenidae,  where  the  hinder  wings  alone,  erect  when  the  insect  is 
at  rest,  are  rubbed  together  in  a  curious  way,  giving  them  "  the  appear- 
ance of  revolving  disks,"  as  Mr.  Wallace  calls  it ;  and  many  observers 
have  attempted  to  discover  whether  any  sound  followed  this  motion,  but 
none  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Yet  any  other  explanation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  movement  would  seem  to  be  almost  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  invariably  made  by  certain  species,  including  many  of  our  own  native 
kinds,  directly  upon  alighting  and  at  a  time  when  there  may  well  be  no 
other  butterflies  in  sight.*  Movements  of  some  sort  are  made  by  a  large 
majority  of  butterflies  ;  as  for  instance  in  most  of  our  Argynnidi  and  other 
Nymphalinae,  which  gently  wave  their  wings  upward  and  downward  upon 
alighting,  as  if  panting  from  their  exertions.  A  marked  instance  of  this 
is  seen  in  Vanessa  atalanta.  Still  more  striking  instances  are  the  quiver- 
ing movements  of  the  male  settled  beside  the  female  ;  or  of  a  butterfly 
eagerly  sucking  a  flower  when  another  alights  beside  it,  and  is  thus  warned 
to  "  keep  its  distance."  These  motions  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  move- 
ments for  the  sake  of  producing  sound,  though  the  sounds  are  inaudible  to 
our  ears.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  on  account  of  their  faintness.  There  is 
a  limit  of  human  perceptibility  of  sounds  from  their  shrillness  and  also  from 
their  feebleness.  It  is  known,  but  perhaps  not  well  known,  that  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  saltatorial  Orthoptcra  which  can  be  seen  to  etridulate 
but  whose  sounds  arc  inaudible  to  our  ears.  (Compare  Yersin  on  the 
stridulation  of  Orthoptera,  Hull.  Soc.  Vaud.  sc.  nat.)  From  the  fact 
that  certain  butterflies  produce  sound  during  certain  movements,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  believe  that  other  butterflies  making  the  same  motion  also 
produce  sound,  although  inaudible  to  our  ears. 

Nor  are  the  sounds  made  by  these  friends  of  ours  altogether  limited  to 
the  butterfly  state,  a  large  number  of  catcq>illars  making  sounds  by 
striking  their  heads  against  the  leaf  upon  which  they  are  resting,  or  by 
swinging  the  head  from  side  to  side,  catching  the  mandibles  in  the  rough- 
nesses of  the  leaf  or  upon  the  silken  strands  which  they  have  spun  upon  it, 
to  produce  a  scraping  sound  to  drive  away  intruders  ;  and  Schild  (Stett. 

•The  mechanism  of  this  presumable  stridulation  Is  discussed  further  on  under  the  L.Tcaeninae. 
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ent.  zeit.,  xxxviii :  8<>)  states  that  the  chrysalis  of  Callophrys  rubi  when 
disturbed  produces  by  ha  movements  a  slight  sharp  chirp,  or  as  Klee- 
man  called  it  in  1774,  a  clicking  noise.  But  though  I  have  seen  many 
chrysalids  of  Nymphalidac  in  excessively  active  motion,  I  have  never 
observed  any  sound  from  this  source. 
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[The  mourning  cloak  (Auct.);  Trauermantel  (Genu.) ;  Cara»>erweII  beauty  (Engl.);  Morlo 
(French) ;  antiopa  butterfly  (Harris);  willow  butterfly  (Emmons);  antiope  vane**  (Emmons); 
yellow  bordered  butterfly  (Maynard);  white-border  (Engl);  grand  surprise  (Morris).] 

P.tpilio  antiopa  Linn.,  8y»t.  nat.,  10th  ed.,  Phllad..  iii :  30-61  (1864) ;— Saund..  Can.  ent.,  I : 

47(1-477  (1758);- Abb.,  Draw.  Ins.  Ga.  Brit.  75-70  (t8«9);-H.  Edw..  Pax-,  .oast  Lep.,il: 

mus.,  v1:37,  figs.  24-26;  xvl :  27,  tab.  5  (ea.  9-10  (1873);  —French.  Rep.  ins.  III.,  vli:  133 

1800);— Scudd.,  Butt.,  08,  figs.  23,  24.  27,  49,  (1*7*):  Butt.  east.  V.  S..  103-105,  tig.  34  (1888); 

81.137  (1881).  — Mlddl..  Kep.  ins.  III.,  x  :  83  (1881);  — Coq., 

Aolais   antiopa  Palm.,  Kongl.  vetengk.  ibid..  163  (1881) :— Fern..  Butt.  Me., 67-58,  fig. 

acad.  handl.,  xxxvii.  64-65  (1X16).  19  (t8*4):-M«yn„  Butt.  X.  E.,  16-17.  pi.  2,  fig. 

Ewjtmia  antiopa  Hubn..  Vera,  sehmett.,37  18.  18a  (1*86). 

(1S16).  Hamadryas   angulata    antiopa  Htibn., 

Vann*»a  antiopa  Ochs.,  Schmett.  Eur.,  Iv :  Vera.  eur.  schmett..  2  (1822). 

17  (1810) ;  —  BoukI.-LcC,  ljt\t.  Amor,  sept.,  Nymphalis  antiopa  Latr.,  Hist,  nat.  crust. 

173-174  (1833);-Harr.,  Ins.  inj.  veg..  Sded.,  Ins..  xiv  :S3.  pl.  106,  tig.  1  (1805). 

206-298,  figs.  121-123  (1862):  Entom.  corresp.,  Papiiio   morio  Ketz..  Gen.  sp.  Ins.,  81 

2*0  (1869) ;— Kirb.,  Faun,  lmr.-amer.,  iv  :  203-  (1783). 

2m  (1837);— Emm.,  Agrie.  Bf.  York,  v:  20-21.  Figured  by  Abb.,  Draw.  Ins.  Geo.  Oemler 

pl.  «.  figs.  6-7  (1834):—  [D'l'rb.].  Can.  nat.  Coll.  Host.  soc.  nat,  hist.,  13: — Glover,  HI.  N. 

RCOl., il : 93-96,  fig.  1  (1*57) ;— Morr..  Syn.  Lep.  Am.  Lep.,  pl.  I,  fig.  12;  pL  21.  fig.  2f ;  pl.  38, 

N.  Amer.,57(18»52) ;— Llntn.,  Proc.  Entom.  soc.  fig.  1 ;  pl.  92.  fig.  20,  ined. 

Look  you.  the  worm  U  not  to  lie 
trusted  but  In  the  keeping  of  wise  people;  for 
Indeed,  there  Is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

8»  akkspkahk.— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
. .  .strips  the  trees. 
Eats  the  life  out  of  everv  luscious  plant, 
•  finds  t" 


And,  when  SeptemU-r  finds  them  sen-  or  scant, 
Puts  forth  two  wondrous  winglets.  alters  quite. 
And  hies  him  after  unforeseen  delight. 

Brow  s  i  no  .—Nordello. 

(2 :  4 ;  11 :  2).  Head  covered  abovewltli  a  profuse  admixture  of  dark  brown, 
fulvous,  white  and  black  hairs,  the  latter  longer  than  the  others;  at  the  base  of  the 
ant  nnae  is  a  tnft  of  dull,  pale  yellow  hairs;  there  are  many  straw  yellow  scales  behind 
the  lower  part  of  the  eyes  and  a  few  skirt  the  upper  part  also,  hacked  by  dark  brown 
scales.  Palpi  pale  dirty  straw  yellow,  with  a  slender  streak  of  blackish  down  the  middle 
of  the  sides  of  the  basal  half  and  a  similar  streak  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides  of 
the  apical  half,  the  last  joint  and  much  of  the  rest  Infuscated,  the  long  spinous  hairs 
which  fringe  the  palpus  above  and  below  black,  with  pale  yellow,  black  tipped  apices. 
Antennae  blackish  brown,  the  inner  side  of  the  stalk  ami  base  of  the  club  touched, 
especially  on  the  basal  half  of  the  joints,  with  whit?;  beneath,  excepting  near  the 
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base  and  on  the  club,  dark,  dull  castaueous;  three  apical  Joints  of  club,  equally  above 
and  below,  lutcous.  Tongue  pale  luteous.  the  apical  half  dark  luteous ;  papillae  lndlan- 
club  shaped,  about  Ave  times  an  long  as  broad,  apprcssed,  truncate  and  cup-shaped  at 
tip,  the  central  filament  slender,  bluntly  pointed,  half  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
papilla,  the  edge  of  the  cup  with  four  or  five  thorns  half  as  long  as  the  filament;  not 
crowded,  with  room  for  twice  the  number  in  the  space  occupied,  which  Is  about 
the  apical  seventh  of  the  tongue. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  fulvo-maroon  hairs  and  below  with  coarser  white,  or 
yellow  tipped  black  hairs;  fore  legs  black,  covered  with  similar  hairs;  femora  of 
other  legs  dark  fuliginous  brown,  enlivened  above  and  at  tip  with  some  pale  yellowish 
brown  scales  ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  wholly  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  tarsi  growing  a  little 
dusky  toward  the  tip;  spurs  red.  tipped  with  black;  spines  black,  claws  dark  red, 
paronychia  blackish. 

Wings  above  dark,  rich  niaruon,  ornameuted  with  black,  blue  and  yellow;  on  the  fort 
Kimjs  the  maroon  verges  toward  black  or  blackish  brown  along  the  costal  border,  above 
the  subcostal  nervure  anil  its  first  iuferlor  branch ;  the  costal  edge  and  the  whole  margin 
to  the  costal  nervure  oti  the  basal  Italf  of  the  wing  largely  flecked  with  short,  slender, 
broken,  transverse  lines  of  straw  yellow;  at  the  tip  of  the  first  superior  branch  of  the 
subcostal  nervure  a  small,  transverse,  yellowish  spot  depends  from  the  costal  margin 
Just  crossing  the  black  area,  and  directed  slightly  outwards :  further  on.  midway 
between  this  and  the  apex,  is  a  similar  spot,  equally  narrow  and  having  a  similar 
direction,  which  reaches  the  first  inferior  subcostal  nervure,  sometimes  attenuated 
below;  directly  beyond  this  spot  commences  a  transverse,  equal,  black  hand,  having 
strongly  crenulate  borders,  slightly  narrower  than  the  marginal  band  and  subparallel 
to  the  outer  margin ;  it  encloses,  in  e»ch  of  the  Interspaces  which  open  on  the  outer 
margin,  a  not  very  large,  longitudinal,  suboval  or  subtrlangular.  dark,  caeruleau  blue 
spot,  broadest  outwardly ;  outer  margin  for  fully  the  width  of  an  interspace  pale 
straw  yellow  (In  hibernated  specimens  whitish),  largely  flecked,  especially  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  wing,  particularly  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  nervate*,  and  most  of 
all  at  the  dentation  of  the  wing  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  first  Inferior  sub- 
costal nervule,  with  exceedingly  short,  transverse,  irregular  threads  of  blackish 
brown,  frequently  mingled  on  the  dentation  with  pale  bluish  scales.  Fringe  at  the 
nervure  tips  blackish,  marked  with  dirty  brown,  on  the  interspaces  whitish  flecked 
with  dirty  brown.  Hind  wings  with  the  maroon  base  less  deep  than  on  the  fore  wiuj*>. 
being  more  or  less  specked  with  dark  brown ;  the  black  submarglnal  band  enclose* 
blue  spots  similar  to.  but  usually  larger  than,  those  on  the  fore  wings,  and  is  itself 
broader  than  on  the  fore  wings  and  broader  than  the  marginal  hand,  tapering  toward 
either  end,  its  own  borders  less  crenulate  than  on  the  fore  wings,  sometimes  nearly 
regular;  outer  margin  similar  to  that  of  the  fore  wings  in  color  and  width,  but  narrow- 
ing toward  the  anal  angle,  flecked,  especially  (as  a  general  thing)  in  the  median  area, 
with  transverse,  rather  short.  Irregular  threads  of  blackish  scales,  coarser  and  more 
distinctly  separated  than  on  the  fore  wings,  less  profusely  and  generally  distributed, 
but  still  more  abundant  upon  the  nervule*  than  elsewhere,  and  nearly  concealing  the 
yellow  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  median  nervule,  which  forms  the  dentation 
Fringe  white,  occasionally  flecked  lightly  with  dusky  at  the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath,  very  dark  plnmbeo-metallic  blue,  profusely  streaked  with  short,  transverse, 
straight,  black  lines,  composed  Irregularly  of  from  one  to  three  rows  of  scale*,  and 
enlivened  very  slightly  with  scattered  dull,  pale  ferruginous,  whitish  and  pale  straw 
yellow  scales,  collected  to  a  certain  extent  in  delicate  clusters,  and  generally  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  nervate* ;  scattered  over  all  the  wings,  but  more  abundantly 
on  the  hind  pair,  and  nearly  absent  from  the  lower  half  of  fore  wings,  are  infrequent, 
long,  longitudinally  recumbent,  blue  black,  spinous  hairs,  tipped  with  yellowish  browu. 
On  the  fore  trinys  the  two  costal  spots  of  the  upper  surface  appear,  but  less  distinctly, 
and  of  a  grayish  white;  the  marginal  band  is  of  the  same  width  as  above,  but  is  here  pre- 
ceded not  by  n  black  band  and  blue  spots,  but  by  a  strongly  crenate.  slender,  equal.  Ineon- 
splcous  >f  ripe  (corresponding  in  direction  to  the  exterior  margin  of  the  black  band  of  the 
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upper  surface)  of  disconnected,  dark  metallic  blue  scale-*  on  a  black  base:  marginal 
hand  sordid  white,  heavily  flecked,  specially  down  It*  middle  and  particularly  al  the  dcti- 
tation  of  upper  half,  with  short,  more  or  less  connected  anil  Mended,  transverse  streaks 
of  black,  dark  plumbeous  and  dull  dark  bluish  scale*,  most  conspicuous  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  wing;  at  either  side,  hnt  especially  outwardly,  the  band  Is  washed  with  very 
pale  yellowish  and  externally  with  pale  yellowish  brown,  Fringe  white,  broadly 
Interrupted  at  the  nervure  tips,  especially  In  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  with  pale  slate 
brown.  Ilin-I  wingt  closely  resembling  the  fore  wWgs  in  the  submarginal,  strongly 
crcnate  stripe  of  bluish  scales,  and  In  the  outer  Itorder.  the  dentation  of  the  upper  median 
nervure  being  similar  to  the  upper  dentation  of  the  fore  wings.  The  base  of  the  wings 
is  similar,  but  the  transverse  blark  lines  collect  to  form  slender,  rather  indistinct, 
often  obsolete  stripes,  one  crossing  the  middle  of  the  wing  In  an  Irregular  course,  the 
other,  less  distinct  and  generally  present  only  in  tho  middle  of  the  wing,  lying  midway 
between  the  first  and  the  marginal  band;  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wing  the  spinous 
hairs  are  not  recumbent.    Fringe  whitish. 

Abdomen  above  black,  the  base  with  many  maroon  hairs,  beneath  dirty  yellowish 
white  or  yellowish  brown,  with  Intermingled  black  hairs  tipped  with  brownish  yellow, 
the  last  segment  usually  blackish.  Male  appendages  (33 !  27.  2S)  :  upper  organ ;  hook 
narrowing  rapidly  In-fore  the  middle,  but  a  little  rounded,  beyond  a  little  compressed. 
ta|M>rtng.  very  bluntly  pointed,  but  little  curved.  Clasps  about  two  and  a  half  times 
broader  than  long,  the  posterior  edge  roundly  and  broadly  excised  on  the  upper  half, 
tlx-  upper  onter  angle  produced  a  very  little,  slightly  angnlated,  slightly  Incurved  ami 
delicately  covered  with  prickles  at  the  edge;  upper  basal  process  compressed  a  little, 
sulclforra.  the  Inner  edge  a  little  thickened,  roundly  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  the  middle 
of  Its  basal  two-thirds,  the  outer  border  similarly  bent  at  the  base,  up  to  this  polut 
equal,  beyond  tapering  rapidly  to  a  little  produced,  arcuate  and  tlnely  pointed  apex  ;  It 
Is  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  hase,  directed  at  first  backward  ami 
considerably  upward  ami  bent  a  little  inward,  beyond  directed  backward  ami  curving 
Inward;  Interior  linger  finely  pointed,  nearly  straight,  ami  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
outer  border  of  the  clasp  at  the  lower  portion  of  it*  excision. 


Measurements  in  millimeters. 
Length  of  tongue,  13.5-14.5 

HALF*. 

KKXALES. 

.Smallest  • 

Average, 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Large*!. 

81. 

ST. 

89. 

.T->. 

44. 

~it. 

14. 

17. 

ITS 

11,3 

Hi  .5 

19.5 

bind  tibiae  ami  land.. 

9. 

IMS 

11.5 

10. 

12. 

12. 

fare  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

4.4 

5. 

5.5 

44! 

M 

5.0 

Malformations  Dr.  Hagen  tuts  published  (Mem.  mils,  coinp.  tool..  II,  No.  9)  a 
curious  instance  of  a  Brazilian  butterfly  (Morpho)  bearing.  Instead  of  its  own  proper 
head,  that  of  its  larva,  and  tuts  referred  to  several  similar  freaks  of  nature,  one  of 
which,  observed  by  Zeller  in  the  present  species,  we  quote  in  fnll  from  the  original 
source  (Isls,  1839,  259)  ;  "  As  a  remarkable  case  of  Infrequent  occurrence  I  may  men- 
tion an  antlopa  which  I  raised,  together  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  others,  and 
which  bore,  instead  of  the  butterfly's  bead,  a  perfect  head  of  the  caterpillar.  With  this 
exception,  the  specimen  Is  perfectly  formed  and  differs  In  nothing  from  the  ordinary 
summer  brood.  Tho  head  Is  perpendicular,  as  In  the  larva,  and  Its  mouth  Is  closed; 
having  broken  a  fragment  from  the  occllar  field  of  the  right  side.  I  noticed  that  the 
shell  In  front  and  above  was  not  connected  with  the  interior  but  was  separated  from 
It  by  a  narrow  space.  Since  a  further  Investigation  cannot  l>e  made  without  complete 
destruction.  I  leave  It  for  another  occasion.  <>n  the  prothorax  of  the  butterfly,  behind 
this  caterpillar  head,  and  yet  not  connected  with  It,  the  two  anterior  plates  (.Warn- 
aWm)  of  the  chry sails  are  placed.  This  remarkable  butterfly  emerged  in  my  absence 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  was  impaled  without  further  observations  on  Its  behavior.  I 
could  not  discover  Its  chrysalis  among  the  mass  of  crushed  skins." 

I  once  took  a  specimen  of  this  butterfly  on  the  Boston  1'ubllc  Gardens,  In  which  the 
tarsi  of  the  right  middle  leg  were  quite  useless,  being  curved  outward,  backward  and 
a  little  upward. 
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Suffused  aberration*,  k.  a.  hygiaka  (  Ton.  kygiatn  Hcyd.,  Vcrz.  cur.  schmctt.,7. 
Van.  lintneri  Fitch.  Trans.  N.  Y.  agric.  soc,  1850, 485.  Figured  by  Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E. 
pi.  2,  tig.  18b).  The  ft»t specimen  I  saw  of  this  variety  was  one  from  Albany,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead,  the  upper  surface  of  which  (excepting  the  mottled  costal 
bonier  of  the  fore  wings)  is  uniformly  maroon  as  far  as  the  outer  of  the  two  yellow 
costal  bars  of  the  norm,  and  nearly  as  far  as  the  inner  edge  of  the  blue  spots  of  the 
norm;  beyond  this  the  whole  outer  portion  is  of  the  normal  yellow,  grizzled  with 
brown,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  wing,  normally;  there  is  no  inner  costal  striga 
on  the  fore  wings ;  beneath  there  are  similar  peculiarities,  with  only  slight  traces  of 
ferruginous  on  the  outer  edge. 

Another  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  I).  Denton,  ami  which  he  obtained  on 
the  wing  at  Chlllleothe,  Ohio,  differs  in  that  the  yellowish  margin  of  the  hind  wing  Is 
very  much  broader  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  being  more  than  double  the 
normal  width  and  having  a  nearly  straight  Inner  margin,  suppressing  not  only  the 
black  band  which  should  bonier  it  upon  the  inner  side,  but  also  the  bine  spots  Included 
in  this  bonier.  These  blue  spots  are,  moreover,  wanting  In  all  the  other  wings,  except- 
ing a  few  scales  in  the  lower  median  interspace  of  all  the  wings  and  the  upper  median 
interspace  of  the  left  hind  wing. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Elliott  says  (Science,  ii :  353)  that  of  .580  specimens  of  one  bniod  raised  by 
him  twenty-live  were  varieties.  '  Two  of  the  varieties  were  lintneri,  from  which  all 
the  blue  had  disappeared  The  third  had  the  primaries  lintneri,  while  the  secondaries 
had  the  usual  blue  spots.  The  fourth  had  the  secondaries  lintneri,  while  the  primaries 
bore  the  blue  spots.  In  the  remaining  twenty-one.  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  had  a  mottled  appearance,  showing  that  the  colors  had  been  disturbed.  They 
retained  the  blue  spots,  but  the  *pots  were  much  smaller  than  usual."  None  of  these 
could  be  looked  at  as  typical  hyglaea,  unless  the  black  hand  in  which  the  blue  spot* 
occur  had  given  place  to  yellow. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  there  is  a  specimen  (No. 
4"i>)  of  this  buttertly.  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  C  A.  Shurtleffln  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  variety  but  to  vary  much  less  from  the  normal 
form.  The  black,  submarginal  stripe  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  narrower 
than  usual,  and  the  marginal  yellow  band  correspondingly  broader,  especially  upon  the 
upper  half  of  the  hind  wings;  the  limit  between  the  two  is  less  sharply  defined  tlian 
usual  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  costal  bars;  the  series  of  blue  spots  in  the  black 
band  above  and  the  zigzag  bluish  stripe  below  arc  visible  only  in  detached.  Inconspicu- 
ous remnants. 

Strecker  (Cat.  Amer.  Maondep.,  135)  notes  briefly  another  suffused  form,  quite 
distinct  from  the  above,  in  which  the  yellow  margin  of  the  upper  surface  is  replaced 
by  black. 

Egg  :  64  :2i>.  33).  Laminate  ribs,  seven  to  eight  In  number,  .045  mm.  in  height  at 
the  edge  of  the  summit,  leaving  on  the  summit  a  free  space,  .31  mm.  In  diameter;  sur- 
face glistening,  smooth,  brokeu  by  delicate  transverse  lines,  .02  mm.  apart,  which  be- 
come more  prominent  on  either  side  of  the  ribs,  forming  buttn*sscs  for  their  support. 
Micropyle  .0!)  mm.  in  diameter,  consisting  (67:3,  U)  of  a  central  circle  .025  mm.  in 
diameter,  followed  by  two  series  of  rounded  polygonal  cells,  about  half  the  outer  row  as 
large  as  the  Inner,  the  other  half  considerably  larger,  the  Inner  ones  averaging  .012  mm. 
in  diameter,  separated  by  rather  prominent  ridges.  The  micropyle  is  followed  directly 
by  very  large,  transverse,  polygonal  or  hexagonal  cells,  often  stretching  across  from 
one  rib  to  another,  as  the  succeeding  row  always  does,  or  rather  to  the  slender,  zigzag 
ridges  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  ribs.  Color  when  laid,  pale  olivaceous  yellow, 
changing  afterwards  to  dark  yellowish  brown,  ami  just  before  hatching  to  inky  black; 
ribs  pellucid     Height,  .88  mm.  :  breadth.  .74  mm. 

The  development  of  this  egg  (63)  Is  fully  treated  In  the  Introduction. 

Caterpillar.  First  stay*-  (70 : 12),  Head  (78 1  50)  shining  plceons  with  a  few  pretty 
long  hairs;  ocelli  black;  basal  joint  of  antennae  pale ;  mouth  parts  blackish,  except- 
ing the  upper  edge  of  labrum  which  is  pale.     Body  dull  brownish  olivaceous,  the  llrst 
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thoracic  segment  infuscated ;  warts  of  the  color  of  the  body  tipped  with  black ;  hairs 
exceedingly  long,  sometimes  a  little  curved,  brownish;  legs  dull  luteous,  the  apical 
third  blackish;  prologs  of  the  color  of  the  body,  each  with  a  moderately  long  hair  pro- 
jecting from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  base.  Length  of  body,  2  mm. ;  breadth  of 
body,  .4  mm. ;  length  of  hairs  on  body,  .4  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  .6  mm. 

After  eating  a  single  night  the  bodies  become  plump  and  distended  as  If  they  bad 
eaten  to  repletion;  they  also  change  to  a  brownish,  olivaceous  color,  and  have  a  wiry 
look. 

Second  stage.  Head  shining  piceous,  with  a  few  not  very  long,  curving,  black  hairs. 
Body  yellowish  brown,  the  first  thoracic  segment  blackish ;  a  dusky,  straight,  dorsal 
line  and  dusky,  wavy,  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  sides.  The  armature  in  this  stage  is 
intermediate  between  the  Juvenile  and  adult  .stages,  consisting  of  small  tubercles  bear- 
ing each  a  curving  black  hair,  arranged  like  the  spines  of  the  later  stages.  Legs 
blackish  fuscous;  prolegs  yellowish  brown,  tipped  with  fuscous.  Length,  ft  mm.; 
breadth,  ."5  mm. 

Third  stage.  Head  shining  piceous.  Body  black,  mottled  with  dark  gray,  the  dorsal 
stripe  consisting  of  two  contiguous,  oblong,  oval  patches  of  dull  ferruginous,  separated 
cither  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  narrow  line  of  black ;  the  body  Is  armed  now  with  shin- 
ing piceous  spines  nearly  a  millimetre  in  length,  each  hearing  at  tip  a  long,  pale  hair, 
and  at  the  sides  a  few  short,  black  hairs  projecting  directly  from  the  spine  aud  not 
mounted  as  afterward*  upon  spinules ;  hairs  of  first  segment  pale.  Legs  shining  piceous. 
Length,  15.5  mm. ;  breadth.  2  mm. 

Fourth  stage.  The  fourth  stage  differs  but  little  from  the  fifth  and  scarcely  war- 
rants a  separate  description.  In  It  the  dorsal  spots  are  divided  by  the  dorsal  line  which 
become*  obliterated  in  the  last  stage  and  the  spinules  of  the  spines  (86  :M)  have  not 
attained  their  normal  size,  although  conspicuous. 

Last  stage  (74:28).  Head  (78:51)  dull,  bronze  black,  the  warts  black,  giving  rise  to 
white  hairs,  arranged  to  some  degree  in  vertical  rows  converging  toward  the  summit 
of  either  hemisphere;  mouth  parts  black.  Body  velvety  black,  covered  with  white 
warts,  often  narrowly  encircled  with  fainter  white  and  giving  rise  to  white  hairs ;  the 
third  thoracic  and  first  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  with  a  large,  dorsal,  orange  red 
spot  reaching  as  far  as  the  Inner  base  of  the  laterodorsal  spines;  spines  (86:84) 
bright,  bronze-black,  minutely  wrinkled  transversely,  the  hairs  black.  Legs  (87:13) 
bright  bronze  black;  prolegs  (87  :  21)  reddish  testaceous,  the  booklets  reddish  brown. 
Length,  50  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  7  mm. ;  length  of  spines,  5.75  mm. ;  breadth  of 
head,  4  mm. 

The  exact  stage  of  growth  of  this  caterpillar  is  easy  to  determine,  for  no  matter 
what  the  size  may  be,  however  fostered  by  abundance  or  emaciated  by  Insufficiency  of 
fowl,  there  are  certain  structural  features  characteristic  of  each  stage.  In  the  first 
stage  the  body  is  armed  with  hairs  arising  from  little  warts,  none  of  which  are  placet! 
In  a  median  dorsal  scries;  in  the  second  stage  the  body  is  furnished  with  similar  hairs 
having  an  entirely  distinct  distribution,  some  of  them  forming  a  dorsal  series.  In  the 
third  stage  the  body  Is  armed  with  spines,  emitting  little,  bristly  hairs  directly  from  its 
sides  without  the  Intervention  of  spinules;  in  the  fourth  the  spines  are  the  same,  but 
the  lateral  bristles  are  mounted  on  very  short  spinules  scarcely  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  spine;  while  in  the  fifth  stage  the  same  spines  bear  long  spinules,  often  nearly 
one-third  of  their  own  length,  with  apical  thorns. 

Chrysalis  (83 : 51, 5s,5'J).  Dark  yellowish  brown,  more  or  less  marktsl  with  blackish 
fuscous,  often  covered,  especially  on  the  thorax  and  appendages  with  a  very  pale, 
bluish  gray  bloom  and  often  tinged  with  roseate  ;  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  ocellar 
prominences  aud  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  tubercles  of  mesoiiotum.  streaked  with  black; 
basal  Joint  of  antennae  ami  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  mesonotum  infuscated;  abdo- 
men dotted  infrequently  with  blackish  fuscous,  the  dots  arranged  somewhat  in  trans- 
verse rows;  very  obscure.  Infuscated,  stigmatal  and  ventral  bands;  sides  and  front  of 
the  basal  half  of  the  laterodorsal  abdominal  tubercles  black,  their  apical  half  red  tipped 
with  black;  smaller  tubercles  black;  spiracles  black  with  obscure  lips ;  sides  of  the 
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cremaster  black;  wall  of  the  prennal button  lnteous,  bordered  Inwardly  with  blackish. 
Length,  25-28.5  ram. ;  breadth  of  ocellar  prominences,  4-4.5  mm. ;  height  of  thorax, 
9-9.75  mm ;  breadth  of  body,  9.5-9.75  mm. ;  height  of  abdomen,  8.5-9.5  mm. 

The  above  describes  the  usual  form,  but  there  frequently  occurs  an  individual  of  a 
gray  appearance,  so  different  in  general  aspect  as  to  merit  a  special  description. 
Whole  body  speckled  gray,  formed  by  blackish  fuscous  spots  and  streaks  on  a  livid 
white  ground,  the  paler  color  sometimes  tinged  with  faint  purplish;  the  upper  and 
most  of  the  under  surface  of  the  ocellar  prominences  are  black;  the  sides  of  the  dorsal 
tubercle  of  mesonotum  are  also  black,  but  the  posterior  Hank  and  the  superior  edge  are 
pale  and  from  the  anterior  end  a  narrow,  obscure,  pale  band  nins  toward  either  ocellar 
prominence,  and  from  the  posterior  end  a  faint,  interrupted,  pale,  dorsal  streak  extends 
over  the  abdomen;  the  apical  half  of  the  tongue  is  black  and  the  nervare  tips  are 
marked  by  a  pale  dot;  on  the  abdomen  there  Is  a  broad,  dusky,  ventral  band  and  a  nar- 
row, dusky,  stigmatal  stripe;  the  laterodorsal  tubercles  are  black  at  base,  red  at  apex, 
tipped  with  black ;  the  other  warts  and  tubercles  are  wholly  black ;  the  upper  edges 
of  the  cremaster  are  pale,  the  lower  black. 

Geographical  distribution  (20:5).  This  butterfly  is  apparently  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  northern  hemisphere  below  the 
Arctic  circle,  as  far  as  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  reported 
in  the  Old  World  from  England*  and  northern  Spain  to  Amoorland 
and  Japan,  including  the  Himalayas  on  the  south  in  Sikkim  and  Bhutan. 
In  the  New  World  it  extends  from  Alaska  (Dall,  Kennicott,  Edwards)  to 
the  Athabasca  region  (Gettcken),  Moose  Eactory  (Weir),  Labrador 
(Christoph,  Miischler),  and  Newfoundland  (Gosse)  ;  and  from  South 
Carolina  (Gibbes),  Georgia  (Abbot),  north  Florida  (Chapman)  and 
Bermuda,  "very  rare;  one  specimen  seen"  (Jones),  to  California  and 
Mexico  as  far  as  Cordova  (Salle),  near  Acapulco  at  an  elevation  of  2000' 
(Behr),  and  Oaxaca  (Godman  and  Salvin).  Godman  and  Salvin  even 
obtained  two  specimens  on  the  table  lands  of  Guatemala  near  Antigua  and 
Duenos,  and  Boisdnval  and  LeConte  state  that  it  is  found  in  Colombia ! 
It  occurs  sparingly  throughout  the  central  plateau  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  rare  throughout  the  southern  states. 

It  is  found  in  nearly  equal  abundance  through  all  parte  of  New  Eng- 
land, flies  to  but  does  not  breed  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  is  nearly  even-where  so  numerous  as  to  become  positively 
injurious  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  some  of  our  choicest  ornamen- 
tal trees.  There  is  no  remedy  but  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  wherever 
seen,  or  the  eggs  if  fortunate  enough  to  find  them. 

Haunts.  The  butterfly  may  be  found  nearly  everywhere,  but  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  woods,  where  it  sports  in 
sunny  nooks,  and  in  spring  time  may  be  seen  "hovering  in  numbers  about 
the  sappy  stumps  of  recently  cut  trees"  (Saunders).  In  Switzerland  it 
feeds  up  to  a  height  of  2,.r>00  feet. 

Periodicity.    Like  many  other  butterflies,  this  is  more  or  less  irregular 

•  It  has  always  been  very  rare  in  England  *een,  excepting  in  1872,  when  hundred*  were 
and  for  the  last  generation  bno  scarcely  been  taken. 
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in  its  appearance,  being  vastly  commoner  in  some  years  than  in  others. 
This  has  often  been  noted  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  188<>,  for 
instance,  it  was  much  commoner  in  New  England  than  in  1885,  both 
around  Boston,  as  observed  by  several,  and  in  places  as  distant  as  Hallo- 
well,  Maine  (Miss  Wadsworth)  and  Stow,  Vermont  (Miss  Soule).  Mrs. 
Heustis  observed  its  rarity  in  New  Brunswick  in  1878  (Can.  ent.,  xi : 
39).  In  England,  Mr.  Swinton  has  endeavored  to  connect  its  periodicity 
with  the  eleven-year  cycle  of  sun  spots,  by  tabulating  the  number  of  recorded 
captures  for  forty -four  years  in  four  columns  of  eleven  years  each,  the 
table  showing  the  following  numbers  of  captures  of  antiopa  in  each  series 
of  four  years,  commencing  with  1832,  1843,  1854,  and  18b'5 :  13,  1,  5, 
79,  14,  3,  1,  7,  0,  5,  0,— but  with  indifferent  success,  as  the  maximum 
sun-spot  period  falls  just  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  period  of 
abundance,  and  the  three  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  show  an  aggregate  of 
nineteen  captures  against  an  aggregate  of  eighteen  for  the  three  years  of 
maximum  sun-spots,  a  difference  which  is  not  worth  discussing  (Nature, 
xxv  :  584 ) .  Certainly  the  first  requisite  of  such  an  hypothesis  should  be 
the  common  superabundance  of  antiopa  in  given  years  on  Loth  continents, 
which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  show. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillars  live  principally  upon  willows  (Salix), 
and  will  apparently  eat  any  of  the  numerous  species;  poplars  (Populus) 
of  which  they  seem  to  have  little  choice,  though  they  perhaps  prefer  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  and  Lombardy  poplars  ;  elms,  particularly  the  American 
elm  (Ulmus  americana)  and  Celtis  occidental,  on  which  Mr.  Beuten- 
miiller  has  taken  it.  In  Labrador,  Moschler  says  they  feed  upon  Betula 
humilis,  but  I  have  seen  no  other  specification  of  birch  as  a  fowl  plant  in 
this  country,  though  it  is  always  given  as  one  of  the  resorts  of  the  larva  in 
Europe.  Lang  also  gives  nettle  and  Kaltenbach  linden  (Tilia)  in 
Europe  ;  I  should  think  these  errors,  but  that  Mr.  II.  Edwards  informs  me 
that  he  has  taken  them  on  rose  bushes  in  California,  the  leaves  of  which 
they  stripped  bare  after  the  way  they  treat  willows  ;  so  that  some  latitude 
of  choice  must  be  allowed  them.  Doubleday  has  stated  that  their  favorite 
food  plant  in  Europe  is  the  willow  and  in  America  the  elm,  but  the  willow 
is  generally  looked  upon  here  as  equally  the  favorite,  though  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  elms  on  cultivated  grounds  may  be  a  little  more  conspicuous. 
Abbot  figures  it  upon  Salix  nigra. 

Oviposition.  One  cluster  of  fourteen  eggs,  found  by  Mr.  Trouvelot, 
was  laid  July  1(3  at  2  p.m.  ;  the  eggs  were  crowded  rather  irregularly  and 
closely  together  (one  lying  on  its  side),  and  enclosed  half  the  terminal 
shoot  of  a  willow  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  most  of  them  occurring  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  shoot.  Another,  a  much  larger  cluster  (64:33), 
almost  encircled  a  twig  of  elm,  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  only  the  upper 
surface  being  free  from  eggs ;  they  were  disposed  regularly,  Iwaring  a 
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resemblance  to  the  egg-clusters  of  Clisiocampa  americana,  each  row  form- 
ing a  nearly  straight  line  along  the  stem,  and  the  eggs  of  one  row  usually 
opposing  the  interspaces  of  the  preceding  scries  ;  there  were  ninety  in  all, 
in  twelve  rows,  the  longest  row  containing  nine  eggs;  the  maw  was  7.75 
nun.  long  and,  including  the  stem,  2.75  mm.  brond  ;  these  eggs,  found  by 
Mr.  Clapp,  were  laid  Mny  <»,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History  ;  although  immersed  in  benzine  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
every  one  hatched.  A  third  cluster,  laid  May  lit,  consisted  of  nineteen 
eggs  side  by  side  in  irregular  rows  on  one  side  of  a  terminal  twig.  The 
twig  was  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  and  fell  to  the  ground,  the  butterfly 
with  it,  and  she  only  left  the  twig  after  it  had  reached  the  ground.  The 
female  during  oviposition  rested  head  downward  with  closed  erect  wings. 
A  female  in  confinement  laid  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  eggs  in  several 
masses  on  the  under  surface  of  a  willow  twig.  She  lived  eight  days  after 
it  and  still  had  numerous  eggs  in  her  ImmIv.  A  fourth  instance  was  last 
spring  on  May  18,  when  Dr.  (Jeorge  Dimmock  was  fortunate  enough  to 
observe  in  New  Hampshire  a  female  in  the  act  of  oviposition.  She  was 
seated  on  the  tip  of  a  twig  of  willow,  head  downward  with  outspread 
wings.  The  insect  was  probably  frightened  away  before  oviposition  was 
completed,  but  she  had  already  laid,  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
three  clusters  of  eggs  on  this  one  twig,  containing  altogether  over  two 
hundred  eggs.  They  were  interrupted  at  both  ends  by  the  half-opened 
leaves,  which  evidently  caused  the  separation  of  the  mass  into  three  parts, 
one  of  them  containing  sixty-four  eggs,  mostly  arranged  in  six  rows  down 
the  twig  ;  another  thirty-four,  irregularly  disposed  ;  and  a  third  more  than 
one  hundred,  the  last  more  nearly  encircling  the  twig  than  the  others  and 
partly  arranged  in  somewhat  regular  rows,  though  in  no  case  could  any 
row  be  traced  regularly  through  the  mass. 

Their  time  of  duration  in  general  is  from  nine  to  sixteen  days. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  In  hatching, — an  operation  which  often 
consumes  half  a  day, — the  caterpillars  bite  the  shell  only  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  summit,  sometimes  leaving  the  prominent  ribs  until  the 
last,  and,  when  only  one  or  two  are  left,  force  up  the  lid  thus  formed, 
usually  tearing  it  quite  off  in  their  exit.  They  do  not  eat  the  forsaken 
shells,  but,  moving  rapidly  off",  seek  a  leaf  upon  which  they  at  once  range 
themselves  side  by  side  in  compact  rows,  their  heads  always  thereafter  re- 
maining together  at  the  edge  of  the  eaten  leaf.  If  placed  separately  upon 
the  same  leaf,  they  immediately  range  themselves  side  by  side.  When 
young  they  eat  only  the  parenchyma ;  afterwards  they  devour  the  whole 
leaf  excepting  the  principal  veins  :  finally  all  but  the  midrib.  They  spin 
a  sort  of  thin  web  (81:  1)  which  Meyer  Diir  has  compared  to  that  of  the 
European  Gastropacha  lanestris,  enclosing  the  whole  twig  (but  not  the 
leaves)  upon  which  they  are  feeding,  nor  ever  leave  this  carpet  nest  until 
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the  branch  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  when  they  remove  to  a  neighboring 
twig.  They  are  generally  found  high  up  in  the  tree  and  remain  social 
throughout  their  caterpillar  life  ;  for,  although  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  feed  cannot  support  a  row  of  the  full-grown  caterpillars,  they 
are  still  found  in  the  closest  jHissiblc  proximity,  following  each  other's 
fooUteps,  the  branches  upon  which  they  are  clustered  borne  down  by  their 
united  weight.  Their  progress  on  a  tree  may  sometimes  be  traced  by  the 
clusters  of  rust-off  skins  they  have  left  in  their  trark,  the  first  on  a  leaf- 
rib,  the  others  on  a  stem  of  one  of  the  twigs  ;  for  they  crowd  together  at 
the  time  of  ecdysis  as  at  others,  and  as  they  undergo  their  changes,  at  least 
the  earlier  ones,  at  nearly  the  same  time  these  clusters  of  cast-off  skins 
(  which  they  never  eat )  remain  to  mark  the  steps  of  their  progress.  When 
the  caterpillars  have  finished  a  repast,  they  retire  to  the  stripped  twigs  and 
leaf-stalks  for  a  siesta,  where  they  place  themselves  almost  invariably  head 
downward  and  remain  immovable  for  a  long  while,  their  head  and  first 
thoracic  segment  a  little  raised,  so  that  the  front  pair  of  legs  is  lifted  from 
the  twig  and  directed  forward,  while  the  body  hangs  from  the  other  legs 
and  prolegs  which  thus  have  a  backward  direction. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Gentry  gives  the  following  picture  of  the  occasional  abundance 
of  this  insect,  the  caterpillars  of  which  were  being  attacked  by  a  large 
beetle : — 

Although  the  destruction  was  on  a  singularly  grand  scale,  vol  hundreds  of  larvae 
remained  to  undergo  their  transformation*  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  The 
eaves  of  the  building'.,  .  .  .  fence  rails,  and  in  short  nearly  every  available  place,  were 
hung  with  the  angular  chrysalides.  So  numerous  were  the  latter,  that  after  the  tlnal 
metamorphoses  had  passed,  the  red  fluid  which  was  ejected  by  the  tender  and  newly 
formed  butterflies  gave  everything  the  appearance  of  having  been  profusely  spattered 
with  blood.  The  area  subjected  to  the  desolating  Influence  of  these  larvae  did  not 
cover  lists  than  two  acres  of  ground.    (I'roc.  send,  nat-  sc.  l'hllad.,  I87S,  84.) 

I>r.  Harris  says  of  this  caterpillar  (Ins.  inj.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  297)  : — 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  they  were  venomous  and  capable  of  inflicting  dan- 
gerous wounds ;  and  within  my  remembrance  many  persons  were  so  much  alarmed  on 
this  account  as  to  cut  down  ail  the  poplar  trees  around  their  dwellings.  This  alarm 
wa>  unfounded ;  for  although  there  arc  some  caterpillars  that  have  the  power  of  Inflict- 
ing venomous  wounds  with  "their  spines  anil  hairs,  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the 
antlopa  butterfly*.  The  only  Injury  which  can  be  laid  to  their  charge  Is  that  of  despoiling 
of  their  foliage  some  of  our  most  ornamental  trees,  and  this  Is  enough  to  Induce  us  to 

that  they  infest.  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  in  such  profusion  on  the  willow  ami 
elm  that  the  limbs  bent  under  their  weight  and  the  long,  leafless  branches  which  they 
had  stripped  and  deserted  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  voracity  of  these  caterpillars." 

Dr.  Kirtland  also  says  :  The  larva,  which  often  feeds  on  the  foliage 
of  the  lombardv  poplar,  excited  strong  prejudice  some  years  since  against 
such  trees,  from  an  erroneous  belief  that  the  tenant  was  venomous,  like 


•Harris  elsewhere  says  that  the  speeiei  of 
this  caterpillar  Irritate  the  skin,  but  I  have 
experimented  directly  ami  have  never  been 


able  to  ex|K'rienee  any  sensation  from  con- 
tact with  tbem,  more  than  any  pointed  ol>- 
>ect  would  give. 
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Cleopatra's  asp."  This  popular  prejudice  led  to  the  selection  of  the  lines 
I  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  the  species. 

Liie  history.  The  species  is  usually  double-hrooded,  the  butterflies  of 
the  later  brood  hibernating  and  appearing  on  the  wing  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year, — the  harbingers  of  spring.  They  come  out  of  their  winter 
quarters  very  early  in  the  year, — the  first  of  all  our  butterflies,  often  be- 
fore the  snow  has  wholly  vanished  or  indeed  the  storms  are  over,  but 
almost  always  with  nigged  wings,  the  yellow  well  nigh  faded  from  the 
outer  margin  ;  they  may  be  seen  sporting  in  warm  and  sheltered  spots, 
such  as  openings  in  woods  or  the  neighborhood  of  buildings  in  which  they 
may  have  hibernated,  as  early  as  the  first  of  March,  occasionally  even  on 
warm  days  in  February  ;  indeed  they  may  be  seen  during  any  of  the  wiu- 
ter  months  when  a  succession  of  those  warm  days  occurs,  which  seem 
characteristic  of  every  New  England  winter ;  certainly  it  is  reported  as 
flying  December  20  at  Mt.  Carroll,  111.  ( Sc.  news,  i :  143)  ;  Mr.  Clapp  has 
seen  them  near  Boston  in  January,  and  Dr.  Sturtevant  records  one  which 
lit  on  the  snow  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  on  February  Hi,  l#7.ri,  after  six 
weeks  of  intense  cold,  and  when  the  thermometer  had  not  marked  26°  F. 
all  day  (Am.  nat.,  ix  :  247). 

They  generally  begin  to  grow  abundant  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  pairing  is  said  to  take  place  (European  observations),  and  continue 
to  fiy  until  the  end  of  May  ;  indeed  a  few  battered  individuals  may  not 
infrequently  be  met  with  very  early  in  June.  Mr.  Saunders  has  reported 
several  captures  about  London,  Ont.,  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  June. 
I  have  seen  specimens  about  Boston  as  late  as  June  13,  and  in  the  White 
Mountain  region  as  many  as  three  or  four  on  the  17th  of  June;  once  1 
saw  two  worn  specimens  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  Granby  on  July  1. 

Although  the  butterfly  may  be  seen  so  long  in  the  spring,  the  eggs  ap- 
pear to  be  laid  during  a  brief  period  only, — in  the  early  days  or  middle  half 
of  May.  These  hatch  at  this  season  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  and 
the  caterpillars  reach  maturity  the  last  of  June  ;  they  remain  in  the  chrysa- 
lis state  at  this  season  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  usually  about  eleven, 
and  the  butterflies  arc  disclosed  early  in  July,  the  most  advanced  by  the 
first  of  July  or  last  of  June  (rarely  by  the  20th*  ),  the  mass  by  the  7th  to 
I>th  of  July,  or  often  not  until  the  12th,  and  they  remain  on  the  wing  un- 
til after  the  next  brood  has  made  its  apj>carance  ;  the  eggs  arc  deposited 
very  soon  after  the  females  arc  disclosed, — by  the  middle  and  probably 
during  the  latter  half  of  July  or  later  ;  they  now  hatch  in  about  nine  days, 
the  caterpillars  attaining  maturity  during  the  month  of  August.  At  this 
season,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lintner,  the  insects  remain 

•Mr.  Lintner  records  one  as  coining  out  of  June*,  1*<»  (Ent.  coutr.,  f :  40).  Whether  a 
chrysalis  (which  he  now  thinks  lie  mutt  wintering  chrysalis  or  one  of  the  saJiie  season 
have  collected  in  the  tleM  that  season)  on     It  U  equally  surprising. 
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in  the  chrysalis  state  for  sixteen  days  and  the  butterflies  appear  again  early 
in  Septeml>cr,  sometimes  by  the  first,  usually  not  until  the  6th  or  8th  ; 
they  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  even  to  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber* and  remain  upon  the  wing  through  October  and,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  the  early  part  of  November.  .Saunders  says  (Can.  ent.,  i :  75- 
76)  that  44  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  imago  becomes  very  scarce, 
then  disappears  until  the  advent  of  the  second  brood  early  in  Angutt 
but  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  broods  of  this  insect  in  London,  Ont.,  correspond  with  those  in 
the  White  Mountain  district  and  similar  regions  with  a  limited  summer, 
where  there  appears  to  be  but  a  siiif/le  brood,  appearing  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  August.  The  same,  according  to  Fernald,  is  the  cose  in 
central  Maine.  In  the  extreme  southern  states,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  probably  three  broods,  for  Abbot  records  the  disclosure  of  a  butterfly 
in  Georgia  on  the  4th  of  May,  eleven  days  in  the  chrysalis,  and  this  cer- 
tainly allows  time  for  two  more  broods. 

Hibernation.  The  butterfly  hibernates  late  in  the  autumn.  Gosse 
says,  44  one  of  the  latest  seen  of  all  our  butterflies."  Harris  states  that 
he  has  found  it  "in  midwinter  sticking  to  the  rafters  of  a  barn,"  as  Mr. 
0 rote  has  since  done,  "and  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and  stone  heaps, 
huddled  together  in  great  numbers,  with  the  wings  doubled  together 
above  the  back  and  apparently  benumbed  and  lifeless  ;  but  it  soon  re- 
covers its  activity  on  being  exposed  to  warmth."  It  may  also  be  found 
singly  in  similar  situations.  Mr.  Holden  found  a  specimen  in  February 
on  the  underside  of  a  board  lying  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  Mr.  Edwards's 
Butterflies  of  North  America  will  be  found  an  account  of  some  found  in 
the  cavity  of  a  tree.  Siewers  says  44  it  is  occasionally  found  in  stone  piles, 
but  I  think  its  most  common  hiding  place  is  in  the  culvert  walls  of  our 
country  roads,"  and  Caulfield  44  under  stones  on  dry,  sunny  slopes,  with 
scattered  trees."  De  Garmo  saw  it  select  4 'the  open  end  of  a  street 
drain  built  of  stone.  For  two  or  three  days  it  remained  there,  but  a 
warm  sun  called  it  out  and  I  tried  to  catch  it.  It  was  very  active  and 
alert,  but  finally  went  to  its  hiding  place,  where  it  felt  so  perfectly  secure 
that  I  took  it  in  my  fingers  with  ease"  (Trans.  Vass.  inst.,  ii :  132).  I 
once  found  it  hidden  in  the  interior  of  a  woodpile.  In  Europe,  von  Ho- 
mayer  says  it  selects  corded  wood  in  the  forest. 

But  it  is  also  a  question  whether  some  chrysalids  of  the  autumn  brood, — 
there  at  least  where  two  broods  occur,— do  not  also  continue  suspended 
throughoutthe  winter  and  disclose  the  butterfly  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Lintner 
in  his  remarks  published  many  years  ago  upon  this  species,  says  of  the 
autumn  generation  ;  4  4  A  portion  only  of  the  chrysalids  of  this  brood — those 

•On  one  occasion  I  found  »  full  grown  but  2«.  It  bung  up  the  same  day  and  emerged 
starved  caterpillar  In  Cambridge,  September     about  the  middle  of  October. 
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which  were  the  first  to  reach  that  stage  or  such  as  may  have  had  jKJsitions  more 
favorahle  for  their  development — disclose  their  butterflies  at  this  unfriendly 
season,  when  the  cold  autumnal  winds  so  soon  compel  them  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  winter  retreats."  On  writing  to  Mr.  Lintner  for  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  he  replies  :  "  My  statement  seems  as  if  I  had  carried  some 
of  the  chrysalids  through  the  winter  to  emerge  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  such  an  occurrence,  nor  do  I  find  any  record  of  it  among 
my  notes."  In  accordance  with  his  early  opinion,  however,  are  the  state- 
ments of  several  correspondents  that  they  have  taken  specimens  in  April 
apparently  quite  fresh,  and  as  these  butterflies  almost  invariably  fly  several 
weeks  before  hibernating,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  appear  very  fresh  in 
the  spring  ;  moreover,  since,  as  above  stated,  the  females  of  the  early  brood 
oviposit  very  soon  after  eclosion,  those  from  wintering  chrysalids  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  eggs  at  the  same  time  as  the  hiberna- 
ting butterflies  and  thus  produce  no  confusion  in  the  appearance  of  the 
broods.  On  the  other  hand,  Gosse  mentions  (Can.  nat.,  35b')  finding  a 
pupa  on  December  25  ;  and  Mr.  Saunders  says  he  has  4 'several  times  kept 
the  chrysalids  of  this  insect  over  the  winter,  but,"  he  adds,  44  they  have 
invariably  produced  ichneumons  in  the  spring" ;  and  my  experience  has 
been  the  same.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  lepidoptcrists 
concerning  the  hibernation  of  the  species  in  Europe  ;  Dr.  Speyer  thinks 
they  winter  only  in  the  imago  state ;  Dr.  Meyer  DUr  says  in  liis  memoir 
on  the  Swiss  butterflies  that  the  first  butterflies  of  the  spring  are  those 
which  have  hibernated,  but  that  others  flying  from  the  beginning  of  May 
until  toward  the  end  of  June  are  disclosed  from  hibernating  chrysalids  ;  he 
has,  however,  since  written  me  that  he  does  not  believe  they  winter  as  chry- 
salids. Herren  von  Prittwitz,  Zeller  and  Wiesenhuttcr  all  sj>eak  of  it  as 
wintering  only  in  the  imago  state,  so  that  the  balance  of  authority  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  hibernation  of  chrysalids.  It  is  certainly  not  very 
creditable  to  the  zeal  of  entomologists  that  this  part  of  the  history  of  a 
butterfly  so  common  on  two  continents  should  be  undetermined. 

Wintering  without  hibernation.  Experiments  made  within  doors 
show  the  possibility  of  carrying  this  butterfly  through  the  winter  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Sicwcrs  of  Newport,  Ky.,  placed  one  caught  September  7 
(Can.  ent.,  x  :  1 15-110)  in  a  paper  box  in  a  cold  room  where  water  would 
freeze,  with  half  an  apple  in  a  small  dish  covered  with  sugar  and  filled  up 
with  water,  renewed  once  a  week. 

It  placed  its.-lf  on  the  side  of  the  box.  directly  over  and  within  reach  of  the  dish, 
and  however  I  moved  the  apple  I  always  found  that  It  followed  it  around.  It  evi- 
dently fed  on  warm  day*,  but  never  opened  its  wing*.  ...  It  allowed  me  to  handle  it 
and  would  lie  lint  on  my  hand  without  movement.  In  February  I  thought  there  were 
symptoms  of  weakening.  It  no  longer  perched  on  the  side  of  the  box,  but  remained 
on  the  bottom,  leaning  over  very  much  to  one  side.  Placing  it  in  suushlne  the  last 
week  in  February,  it  began  to  open  its  wings  little  by  little,  with  short  Jerks.  .  .  .  When 
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half  open  it  was  put  away  again.  <>n  March  1 1,  a  wann.  cloudy  day.  I  took  It  on  my 
linger  to  an  open  window.  .  .  .  Thi  MM  suddenly  shone  out.  awl  tho  next  moment  it 
»i<  gone.  ...  I  found  It  fonr  days  after  In  a  sugar  camp.  .  .  I  r.-eognlr.isl  "  «  one-  by 
a  bad  bend  In  the  tip  of  the  wings. 

Mr*.  II.  P.  Nichols  OMik  the  attempt  t«»  keep  one  in  mi  occupied  room 

ill  1  lost  Oil. 

When  I  tlrst  had  it,  unserving  grapes  suited  its  palate,  I  saved  a  few  for  a  good 
while.  After  a  time  I  thought  my  t-nttcrfly  behaved  as  if  intoxicated,  tumbling  down 
under  the  flower  stand  ami  ercatly  resembling  the  noble  ereatnre  man  under  similar 
circumstance*.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  grapes  ha<l  fen— ted,  which  I  found 
to  l»e  the  fact,  llrcakfastins  on  sugar  and  water  It  behaved  like  any  well-conditioned 
Imtti-rtly,  but  a  rep -tltlon  of  the  grapes  brought  aliout  the  same  results.  As  ll  sits 
upon  my  lager  preparing  to  fly  it  makes  a  loud,  humming  sound  while  vibral lug  Its 
wings.  When  the  MM  Ul  bright  and  the  room  warm,  It  delights  In  Hying  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  It  folds  its  antennae  on  a  line  with  the  upper  w  ing  when 
asleep,  and  is  as  dinlcnll  to  waken  until  it  has  had  its  nap  out.  us  any  sleepy  school- 
boy.  I  think  it  knows  me.  for  it  Is  always  ready  to  crawl  upon  my  llnaer.  from  Its 
warmth,  pcrliaps.  and  seems  to  particularly  enjoy  resting  on  the  palm  of  my  hand 

Whether  Mra.  Nichols  curried  the  butterfly  quite  through  the  w  inter,  I 
tin  nut  now  recall. 

Flight  and  habits  of  the  butterfly.  Its  flight  is  strong  and  nimble  ; 
I  once  observed  a  s|>ceimen  late  in  February  from  llie  deck  of  a  vessel  off 
L  i  >kout  Shoals.  X.  <.'.,  full  twenty  miles  from  land  ;  it  must  have  already 
braved  the  perils  of  hibernation  ;  hut  though  evening  wan  fast  closing  in, 
it  loan  disappeared,  pursuing  its  venturesome  flight,  undaunted  still.  It 

makes  two  or  three  light  flutters  in  quick  succession,  then  mill  a  short 
distance  in  an  irregular  and  broken  course  ;  heats  its  w  ings  again  anil  thus 
pursues  its  way.  It  love*  to  return  to  a  place  whence  it  has  flown,  flying 
ami  sailing  easily  round  and  round  in  gradually  narrowing  and  descending 
circle*  from  a  height  of  five  or  ten  feet  and  finally  settling  upon  the  iden- 
tical spot  it  had  quitted,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  attrac- 
tion. When  two  friends  meet,  they  soar  aloft  rapidly  to  it  great  height, 
alternately  meeting  anil  retreating.  The  butterfly  often  alights  on  the 
ground,  writes  Dr.  C.  S.  Minor,  broadside  to  the  wind  and  allows  itself 
to  be  blown  over. 

Mr.  J.  Ci.  .lack  once  observed  •event]  specimens  "hovering  over 

bushes  of  choke  cherry,  the  leaves  of  which  were  much  infested  w  ith 
aphides.  The  butterfly  would  alight  on  the  curled  leaves  containing  the 
aphides  anil  extending  its  tongue,  insert  it  among  them,  and  w  hen  engaged 
drinking  the  sweets  furnished  by  the  aphides,  it  could  readily  be  laki  n  with 
the  hand." 

Mr.  Saunders  catalogues  this  butterfly  as  one  which  was  attracted  by 
night  to  the  electric  light  in  London.  Out.,  but  he  athls  that  he  ••did  not 
see  it  in  motion;  it  was  in  rather  a  sleepy  condition,  and  in  iv  possibly  have 
flown  there  by  daylight;"  but  Mr.  Henry  Kdwnrds  has  also  observed  it 
at  the  electric  light  in  New  York. 
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Mr.  Lintner,  writing  <>f  this  butterfly,  says: — 

An  interesting  peculiarity  cif  this  species— not  observed  by  lue  in  any  other  diur- 
nals*  anil  not  to  the  MUM  extent  among  the  nocturnals — is  its  habit  of  count  erf  fit  ins; 
death.  When  newly  emerged,  wit liln  the  breeding  cage,  it  may  be  taken  between  the 
Angers  without  the  slislitp-t  -how  of  resistance;  at  the  tlrst  touch  it  folds  up  it-  lcirs 
and  becomes  seemingly  inanimate.  Released  from  the  hand,  it  drops  upon  its  side 
and  will  even  allow  it-elf  to  be  tossed  from  side  to  side  without  attempting  night.  If 
left  undisturbed  for  a  short  tlme.lt  slowly  raises  itself  and  simply  resumes  it- up- 
right position. 

When  at  rest  the  wings  are  sometimes  tightly  closed,  tlte  costal  edge  of 
the  hind  wings  reaching  the  lower  median  interspace  of  the  fore  wings  ;  or 
more  often,  especially  when  in  the  sun,  they  are  expanded  horizontally, 
the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings  reaching  the  lower  subcostal  nervulc 
of  the  hind  wings  :  in  the  former  case,  at  least,  the  hotly  is  rawed  anteri- 
orly "on  tip  toe"  at  an  angle  of  about  3()°-35°,  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind 
wings  resting  upon  the  ground ;  the  straight  antennae  arc  raised  still 
higher,  at  an  angle  of  50a-(>0°  with  the  body  and  are  spread  at  an  angle 
of  ;i<>°-35°.  One  chilly  morning  a  butterfly  was  observed  apparently  par- 
tially benumbed  with  cold,  walking  with  its  antennae  thrust  horizontally 
forward,  slowly  and  slightly  raising  and  lowering  its  wings. 

Miscellaneous.  The  resemblance  to  this  butterfly  of  Klymuias  sing- 
hala  Moore  of  Ceylon  is  very  singular  and  would  reasonably  be  looked  on 
as  a  case  of  genuine  mimicry  did  the  two  occur  in  the  same  region. 

K.  antiopa  is  said  to  make  a  slight  rustling  noise  with  its  wings  and 
the  same  is  stated  of  other  butterflies  closely  allied  to  it.  Hev.  J.  (ireen 
states  (l'roe.  cut.  soc.  Loud.,  Feb.,  IXH'.\)  that  he  found  hibernating 
specimens  of  Inachis  io  moderately  active  and  making  a  slight  hissing 
sound  on  being  disturbed,  at  the  same  time  slowly  depressing  and  elevat- 
ing the  wings,  giving  the  impression  that  this  movement  was  the  cause  of 
the  noise ;  the  sound  was  similar  to  that  produced  by  blowing  slowly  with 
moderate  force  through  the  closed  teeth.  We  have  elsewhere  endeavored 
to  show  to  what  the  sound  is  due, — probably  to  the  character  of  the  scales 
where  the  wings  overlap. 

Here  are  the  comments  of  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  who,  however 
carefully  he  noted  the  movements  of  higher  beasts  or  the  habits  of  plants, 
hits  left  us  scarcely  another  trace  of  his  being  attracted  by  insects : — 

March  'Js.  is.".  At  Lee's  Cliff  and  this  side.  I  see  half  a  dozen  buff-edged  butter- 
flies, Vanessa  antiopa,  and  pick  up  three  dead  or  dying— two  together,  the  edges  of 
their  wings  gone.  Several  are  Muttering  over  tin*  dry  rock  <W>rix  muter  the  cliff,  in 
whose  crevices  probably  they  have  wintered.  Two  of  the  three  I  pick  up  are  not 
dead,  though  they  will  not  fly.  Verily  their  day  is  a  short  one.  What  has  checked 
their  frail  lire?  Within  the  buff-edge.  I-  black,  with  bright  sky-blue  spots.  Those 
little  oblong  spots  on  the  black  ground  are  light  as  you  look  directly  down  on  them. 

•I  neve  noticed  exactly  the  same  thing  in  I'idjgonia  fniinu-  and  in  a  Kuropcau  •po-ie* 
(hi-  species,  a-  well  a-  in  Polygonia  progne,     of  Hrenthis. 
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bat  from  one  >'ule  they  change  through  violet  to  a  crystalline  rose  purple.  .  .  .  The 
broad  biin"-edge  of  the  Vanessa  antiopa**  wings  harmonize*  with  the  russet  ground  it 
flutters  over,  anil  as  it  stands  concealed  iu  the  winter,  with  Its  wings  folded  above  Its 
hack,  in  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  the  gray-brown  underside  of  its  wings  prevents  its  being 
distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves.     (Tiiokk.w,  Karly  Spring  iu  Mass.,  p.  2.V>.) 

Late  in  Septemlwr,  lHC't,  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague  found  a  broken  chrysalis 
of  thifl  species  which  seems  to  have  had  a  curious  history.  The  chrysalis 
was  found  siis|H*nded  beneath  a  fence,  its  anterior  extremity  squarely 
docked  ;  the  aperture  thus  formed  was  filled  with  clay  ;  this  was  after- 
wards broken  and  a  ichncumnnidcous  grub  disclosed,  together  with  four  or 
five  benumbed  tenthredinidous  larvae  ;  the  grub  subsequently  spun  a  silk 
partition  to  conceal  itself.  Unquestionably  the  larva  of  antiopa  had  been 
stung  by  Iloplisinenus  morulus,  which  in  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  had 
girdled  the  anterior  extremity  after  its  fashion  and  made  its  escape.  A 
roving  wasp  discovered  the  empty  chrysalis  case  and  concluded  to  adopt  it 
as  a  home  for  one  of  its  young,  provisioning  it  with  fulse  caterpillars. 
Mr.  K.  T.  Cresson  has  kindly  determined  the  wasp,  which  subsequently 
made  its  appearance,  to  be  a  variety  of  Odynerus  albophaleratus  Sauss. 
with  immaculate  scutcllum. 

The  name  "  Mourning  cloak,"  now  largely  in  use  in  America,  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  (ierman  influence  in  our  country,  being  a  direct 
translation  of  Trauermantel ;  as  it  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  over  the 
strictly  English,  and  here  meaningless,  name  of  Camberwell  Beauty,  more 
commonly  applied  to  it  in  Canada,  I  have  chosen  to  adopt  it. 

Enemies  This  long-spined.  red-spotted  caterpillar  hits  plenty  of  foes. 
Five  Hymenoptera  are  known  to  attack  it  in  this  country,  and  three  in 
Kurope,  including  one  of  those  found  also  in  this  country.  First,  Ich- 
neumon fossorius  is  said  by  Bntzeburg  to  destroy  it  in  Kurope.  Next,  a 
Kuropean  species  of  Hoplismenus,  II.  terrificus,  is  said  by  Giraud  and 
Lftboulbene  to  have  been  bred  from  it.  Another  species  of  the  same 
genus.  II.  morulus  (88:il)»  decapitates  the  chrysalis  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Then  we  have  two  species  of  Ptcromalus  which  attack  it.  P. 
vancssne  (89:3)  and  P.  puparum  (89:1-2),  the  latter  found  also  in 
Kurope,  and  the  former  also  attacking  other  butterfly  caterpillars.  Dr. 
Harris  reared  P.  vanessae  on  August  5  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  of  this  species 
that  Harriet  Keyes  writes  (Can.  cut.,  xv  :  237),  that  she  "counted  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  little  green  flies"  emerge  from  one  chrysalis  of 
antiopa.  Dr.  Harris  also  obtained  from  this  butterfly  a  Derostenus,  D. 
antiopae  (89:7)  on  September  1.').  And  lastly  Mr.  C.  \\\  Woodworth 
ought  Telenomus  graptae  (89:1»)  at  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  very 
act  of  ovipositing  on  the  eggs. 

But  it  is  also  attacked  by  dipterous  parasites.  Phoroecra  concinnata 
attacks  it  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  P.  edwardsii  (89:  12,  25)  is  its 
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deadly  foe.  This  insect  was  fii>t  made  known  tomo  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders, 
who  sent  me  from  Ontario  three  caterpillars  of  V.  antiopa,  each  of  which 
proved  to  have  been  stung  by  it,  for  on  arrival  the  caterpillar*  were  <le.ul 
and  three  taehiuid  pupae  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  if  then  proba- 
ble that  in  this  case  the  female  Phorocera  laid  but  a  single  egg  in  each  cat- 
erpillar, and  as  it  effected  its  death,  we  can  readily  imagine,  knowing  how 
prolific  flies  are.  what  a  devastation  of  antiopas  this  insect  may  create. 
The  larvae  emerged  from  the  caterpillars  of  antiopa  between  duly  l\  and 
10,  and  broke  the  pupa  shell  on  May  4  of  the  following  year.  It  there- 
fore hibernates  in  the  pupi  state.  But  this  parasitic  fly  probably  some- 
times lays  more  than  one  egg  in  a  caterpillar,  or  a  caterpillar  may  be 
attacked  by  more  than  one  fly;  for,  judging  from  specimens  and  notes  in 
Dr.  Harris's  collection,  he  obtained  two  flies  from  a  single  chrysalis:  and 
Mr.  .1.  l'ettit  of  Grimsby,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Packard,  found  three  dip- 
terons  larvae  (of  some  kind  )  in  a  chrysalis,  "which  they  had  eaten  to  the 
shell." 

These  are  all  the  parasites  as  yet  known  ;  but  Gentry  relates,  in  a  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  how  a  score  of  the  carabidc  beetle,  Calosoma 
scrutator,  discovering  an  abundance  of  these  "harmless  though  terrible 
looking  caterpillars"  "were  waging  a  desperate  encounter  with  them,"  caus- 
ing "destruction  on  a  singularly  grand  scale."  And  Abbot  records  that 
in  Georgia  "the  large  red  wasps  are  great  enemies  to  this  species,  seizing 
on  a  caterpillar  and  cutting  it  to  pieces  to  make  into  a  lump  the  better  to 
carry  it  to  their  nest  to  fe<-d  their  young  with." 

Desiderata.  With  regard  to  the  different  broods  of  this  insec  t  we  need 
much  more  definite  information  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  before  we 
can  determine  the  limits  within  which  it  is  single,  double,  or  triple  brooded  ; 
probably  these  variations  in  its  annual  history  will  be  found  to  correspond 
to  the  Canadian,  Alleghanian,  and  Carolinian  faunas,  so  that  observations 
should  be  principally  directed  toward  the  boundaries  of  these  districts.  In 
the  Canadian  fauna  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hibernation 
of  the  insect,  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  August  brood  of  butterflies 
may  lay  eggs  and  die  the  same  season,  while  their  progeny  pass  the  winter 
as  chrvsalids  and  no  produce  an  early  crop  of  butterflies  :  thus  making  the 
species  double-brooded,  as  farther  south,  but  by  a  different  process.  The 
same  question  of  hibernation  in  the  Alleghanian  fauna  needs  careful  exam- 
ination, as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  habit  of  w  intcring  as  chrvsalids  may  obtain  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another.  Investigations  upon  the  sounds  produced  by  our  butter- 
flies can  best  be  undertaken  upon  this  species. 
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(t'enernl. 

PI.  2".  Hg.  :>.    Distribution  iu  North  America. 
N8:  it.   lloplUmcnus  morulu*.  »  parasite 
Ml:  1. Ptcromalu*  puparuiu.  h  parasite. 

.!.    Ptcromalus  vanossac.  ii  v*nr:i.-it<-. 

7.    I  VpwU'iiti*.  untiopac.  a  parasite. 

12.  25.  PhorcK  era  cdwardsil,  a  parasite. 

Egg. 

PL  04.  h>.  98.  »  olorrd. 
88.  Cluster,  plain. 

03.    Kinl.rynlo-i.  al  development. 
07:3. 0.  Micropylc. 

QattrptUar, 
PI.  70.  li*.  12.   (  atorplllar  at  l.lrth. 
74:28.  Mature. 

78 :  AO.  51.  Front  >  lew  of  howl  in  stages  i,  \ . 
81:1.  Web. 

80:  83.    Itcrmal  apiiondagc.  fourth  -tsjre. 
84.  Tin-  aw  of  full  grown  caterpillar. 


87:  13.   Ijc^r  of  third  thoracic  joint. 
21.   Prolog  ami  hookk-t*. 
Chnjuolif. 
PI.  83:  flg.r.l.   Side  view. 

.Vs.   Side  view  in  outline. 
.">!•.    l>or.Mil  view  iu  outline. 
Imayo. 

PI.  2.  flg.  4.  Colored,  both  surfaces. 
1 1 :  2.    Hot  h  surface*,  plain. 
33  :  27.    Male  nhdoiuinal  appeudagc*;  In- 
hiile  view. 

28.   The  same, outside  view. 
38:  IS.  Xeuration. 

88:4.  Side  view  of  heail  and  appendages 
enlarged,  with  detail*  of  the  structure  of 
the  legs. 

61 :  34.    Papilla  of  tongue. 
•Vi.   Tongue  with  papillae. 


AG  LA  IS  DALMAN. 

TORTOISE-SHELLS. 

Aglal*  I>ahu..  Yctcnsk.  aca.l.  han.ll..  xxxvil;     Vanessa  (par-)  Aurt. 
60. 04  ( 1810).  Type.-Pap.  urticof  Linn. 

The  ({old  hnrr'd  butterflies  to  and  fro 
And  over  the  waterside  wander' d  anil  wove 
Am  beedle**  and  idle  as  clouds  that  rove 
And  drift  by  the  peaks  of  perpetual  mow. 

Joaqi  l.v  Mlt.t.KH. 

Imago  (53:  1).  Head  moderately  large,  rather  densely  clothed  with  long  and 
short  erect  hairs.  Front  very  moderately  swollen,  scarcely  fuller  beneath,  as  broad  a* 
high,  scarcely  as  broad  as  the  eyes  ;  upper  edge  rather  broadly  rounded  and  protuber- 
ant in  the  middle,  where  It  falls  rather  abruptly,  and  nearly  as  much  as  at  the  sides; 
lower  edge  well  rounded.  Vertex  rather  small,  partly  tumid,  but  posteriorly  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  height  of  the  eyes  only  a  very  little,  broadly  rounded  behind,  in 
front  advancing  with  curved  sides  deeply  and  sharply  into  the  space  between  the 
antennae,  where  it  Is  greatly  sunken  and  connected  with  the  front  by  a  narrow  bridge. 
Eyes  not  very  large,  pretty  full,  sparsely  pilose  with  long  hairs,  longest  In  frout  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  half.  Antennae  inserted  deeply  in  the  middle  of  the  summit 
in  nearly  connected  pits,  their  interior  bases  separated  by  the  width  of  the  antennal 
stalk,  and  on  their  exterior  bases  closely  crowded  to  the  margin  of  the  eyes:  nearly 
half  as  long  again  as  the  abdomen,  consisting  of  from  thirty-live  to  thirty-six  joints, 
the  last  nine  or  ten  of  which  expand  gradually  Into  an  oblong-ovate,  depressed  club, 
about  four  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  extremity 
broadly  rounded,  three  joints  entering  Into  the  diminution  of  size,  but  the  last  disturb- 
ing the  uniformity  by  being  very  bluntly  couical,  depressed;  club  furnished  along  the 
under  portion  of  the  inner  side  with  a  slight  triple  carina,  which  continues  indistinctly 
along  the  greater  portion  of  the  stalk.  Palpi  stout,  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  the 
eye,  compressed,  curved  slightly,  the  terminal  joint  one-third  the  length  of  the  penul- 
timate, the  whole  furnished  with  tine  longer,  and  coarse  shorter  hairs,  most  conspicuous 
on  the  penultimate  joint,  and  restricted  generally,  and  especially  above,  to  a  vertical 
plane,  adding  to  its  compressed  appearance. 
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Prothoracic  lobes  moderately  large,  scarcely  arched,  not  very  tumid,  the  anterior 
bonier  straight,  the  posterior  and  superior  slightly  curved,  well  rounded  and  tapering 
nearly  equally  at  either  end.  about  ttve  times  as  broad  as  long  and  slightly  higher  than 
broad.  Patagla  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  very  slightly  tumid,  very  broad,  well 
rounded  and  nearly  circular  at  base,  the  posterior  lobe  projecting  as  a  straight,  nar- 
row, greatly  tapering  blade,  the  tip  curved  slightly  downward  and  bluntly  pointed. 

Fore  wings  (38  i  IS)  rather  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin 
bent  roundly  just  beyond  the  base,  beyond  It  straight  nearly  to  the  tip,  which  Is  curved 
downward  a  little;  outer  margin  slightly  cremdate,  the  upper  portion,  above  the 
middle  of  the  lower  sul>eostal  interspace,  a  very  little  concave  and  having  a  general 
direction  at  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin ; 
behind  this  suddenly  receding  to  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  interspace,  and  then 
passing  In  a  slight,  broad,  concave  swell  to  Just  below  the  lower  median  nervule.  where 
It  Is  again  slightly  angulated :  the  inner  border  Is  straight,  the  angle  broadly  rounded. 
First  superior  branch  of  the  subcostal  uervurc  emitted  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  tipper  margin  of  the  cell;  second  half  way  between  the  base  of 
the  first  and  the  tip  of  the  cell;  both  a  little  further  from  the  base  In  the  male  than  in 
the  female;  third  rather  less  than  one-third,  fourth  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
distance  from  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wing;  second  inferior  branch  of 
the  subcostal  nervure  arising  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  way  down  the  cell;  the 
latter  considerably  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing,  and  less  than  three  times  as  hum 
as  broad;  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  second  median  nervule  to  the  vein 
closing  the  cell  Is  one-half  that  between  the  liases  of  the  llrst  and  second  nervules. 
Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  scarcely  couvex.  the  outer  border  delicately  c.renu- 
late,  rather  broadlv  curved,  protuberant  as  a  slight  angular  dentation  at  the  tip 
of  the  upper  median  nervule;  the  inner  bonier  scarcely  couvex  for  nearly  two- thirds 
its  distance  beyond  the  basal  expansion,  then,  roundly  excised  for  a  short  distance,  it 
continues  its  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  portion,  the  outer  angle  abrupt 
but  rounded,  Precostal  nervure  directed  straight  upward,  not  inclined  lu  either  direc- 
tion, originating  considerably  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  the  costal 
nervure.    Cell  closed  by  a  feeble  vein. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  a  little  depressed,  clot  lied  with  a  depressed,  bushy  bunch 
of  long  spreading  hairs,  rather  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  the  tibia  about 
half  the  length  of  the  hind  tibia;  tarsi  scarcely  shorter  than  the  tibia,  in  the  male  con- 
sisting of  a  single  joint,  with  exceedingly  slight  indications  of  any  divisions  and 
wholly  unarmed;  In  the  female  distinctly  composed  of  Ave  Joints,  of  which  the  llrst  Is 
twice  as  long  as  all  the  others  united,  and  these  successively  shorter,  each  armed 
beneath  at  its  tip  with  a  pair  of  minute  slender  spines.  Middle  and  hind  tibiae  of 
equal  length,  furnished  on  either  side  beneath  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Inner 
side  with  a  row  of  infrequent,  long  and  pretty  slender,  slightly  spreading  spines,  the 
terminal  ones  of  the  Inferior  rows  prolonged  to  long  and  very  slender  spurs;  tarsi 
having  the  llrst  joint  nearly  as  long  as  the  others  taken  together,  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  successively  decreasing  in  size,  the  fourth  half  as  long  as.  and  the  rtfth  a  little 
longer  than,  the  second;  joints  furnished  beneath  with  four,  the  last  with  only  two. 
rows  of  small  and  slender  spines,  the  tennlual  ones  on  each  joint  scarcely  longer  than 
the  others.  Claws  delicate,  not  very  long,  tapering  to  a  tine  poiut.  pretty  strongly 
curved.  Paronychia  slender,  tapering,  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws,  curving  less  and 
nearly  straight  on  the  apical  half.  Pul villus  wanting.  lAst  joint  of  tarsi  furnished 
above  at  the  tip  with  four  very  minute  and  slender,  but  pretty  long,  slightly  diverg- 
ing, aciculate  spines,  directed  between  the  claws. 

A  ppendages  of  the  male  abdomen  :  upper  organ  small  but  very  broad,  and  very  broadly 
rounded,  both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  the  hook  as  long  as  the  body,  rapidly 
narrowing  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  nearly  equal.  Clasps  of  moderate  slue,  titillate, 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  nearly  equal  on  the  basal  three-fourths,  beyond  tapering 
rapidly  to  a  point,  the  upper  basal  process  parallel  to  the  clasp,  but  incurved  more 
thau  it.  large,  expanded  at  base,  tapering  beyond  to  a  point ;  interior  linger  pretty  largo 
and  long,  tapering,  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  clasp  and  reaching  to  Its  tip. 
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Egg.  Broad  ovate,  of  about  equal  height  antl  width,  broadly  rounded  beneath,  still 
more  so  above,  narrowing  slightly  in  pa-ting  upward,  but  apparently  of  equal  width 
from  the  constantly  Increasing  breadth  of  the  ribs  in  passing  from  the  base  to  the 
summit;  these  arc  few  in  number,  well  arched  at  the  summit,  after  the  style  of  Va- 
nessa, but  are  not  so  high;  they  are  strongly  compressed  and  prominent;  cross  ribs 
slight  but  distinct,  especially  above,  leaving  between  thein  spaces  about  four  times  as 
long  as  broad  in  the  middle  of  the  egg. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  smooth  anil  well  rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  half  where  it  is  very  inconspicuously  angulate,  a  little  broader  than  high,  slightly 
silicate  above,  ami  furnished  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Body  uniform,  tapering  only 
on  the  last  two  or  three  segments,  armed  witli  longitudinal  rows  of  hairs  like  those  of 
Euvanessa  but  somewhat  shorter  and  arranged  in  similar  row  s,  excepting  that  those  of 
the  subdorsal  series  are  more  anteriorly  placed,  those  of  the  supralateral  decidedly 
posterior,  and  the  infrastigmatal  distinctly  in  advance  of  the  spiracles. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  not  very  large,  pretty  well  rounded,  the  sides  broadly 
rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle;  the  summit  of  either  half  pretty  broadly  rounded, 
very  slightly  elevated,  the  suture  between  a  very  little  depressed;  the  whole  front  is 
siihappre.ssed,  hardly  deeper  below  than  at>ove,  covered  with  pretty  frequent,  small  and 
minute,  short  conical  tubercles,  all  the  latter,  and  some  of  the  former  emitting  pretty 
long  hairs;  triangle  fully  half  as  high  again  as  broad,  extending  fully  half  way  to  the 
summit.  Antennae  w  ith  the  second  joint  not  half  so  long  as  broad,  the  third  three- 
quarters  the  diameter  of  the  second  and  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  cylindrical, 
squarely  docked,  emitting  a  moderately  long  hair;  fourth  joint  not  noticeable.  Ocelli 
as  in  Ku  vanessa.  Labruin  small,  half  as  broad  again  as  long,  well  rounded,  pretty  deeply 
excised  in  the  middle.  Mandibles  very  small,  moderately  stout,  the  edge  straight, 
coarsely  and  si Iglitly  denticulate.  Maxillary  palpi  small:  tlrst  and  second  joiuts  of 
nearly  equal  diameter;  third  slightly  smaller,  fully  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  rounded 
at  apex;  fourth  minute,  knob-like.    Spinneret  rather  long,  slender,  curved,  tapering. 

Body  cylindrical,  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  tapering  more  anteriorly  than 
posteriorly,  armed  with  pretty  long,  moderately  stout  spines,  each  one  tapering  regu- 
larly, docked  at  the  tip,  and  bearing  a  bristle-like  thorn,  scarcely  smaller  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  spine  would  have  been,  tlnely  pointed  and  al>out  one-third  the  length 
of  the  spine  Itself ;  these  spines  bear  numerous  larger  and  smaller  cylindrical  tu- 
bercles, from  the  larger  of  which,  generally  three  or  fourlnnumber.arlselongactcular 
thorns,  longer  than  the  apical  thorn  of  the  spine,  and  divergent  at  an  angle  from  the 
spine:  from  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  much  more  numerous,  shorter  and  much  more 
delicate  needles  take  their  rise.  The  spines  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  one  to 
a  segment  in  each  row,  as  follows :  a  dorsal  series,  inserted  anteriorly  on  the  second  to 
the  eighth  abdominal  segments;  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  a  little  In  advance  of  the 
middle,  directly  over  the  spiracles,  on  the  tlrst  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments;  a 
supralateral  scries,  placed  centrally  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments;  the 
spines  of  the  last  two  scries  are  slightly  longer  than  the  others ;  a  laterostlgmatal 
series,  placed  similarly  to  the  row  above,  on  all  the  abdominal  segments;  a  suprastlg- 
matal  series,  placed  centrally,  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic,  segments;  and  an  in- 
frastigmatal series,  placed  centrally,  on  the  tlrst  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments. 
The  body  Is  supplied  pretty  abundantly  with  minute  conical  warts,  some  exceedingly 
minute,  each  emitting  a  hair,  proportioned  in  length  to  the  size  of  the  wart,  the  largest 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  spines,  and  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  segments 
arranged  in  transverse  rows;  the  smaller  ones  with  no  regularity  of  disposition;  first 
segment  with  a  transverse  anterior  series  of  the  largest  ones.  Spiracles  rather  small 
obovatc.  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long.    Legs  and  prolegs  as  in  Euvanessa. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above  the  prothorax  and  head  scarcely  taper  to  the  tips  of 
the  occllar  projections,  which  are  conical,  bluntly  pointed  and  have  their  inner  edges 
inclined  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other,  the  space  between  them  squarely  docked;  on  a 
side  view  t hey  are  directed  straight  forward,  n  little  protuberant  at  base,  their  lower 
edge  considerably  inclined  to  the  under  surface  of  the  chrysalis,  their  upper  nearly 
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continuous  with  the  line  of  the  protliorax.  The  mesonotum  Is  considerably  arched 
longitudinally,  carinate  slightly  along  the  median  Hue  j  on  the  anterior  half  just  beyond 
the  middle,  elevate*!  to  an  anteriorly  compressed,  triquetral,  pyramidal  tubercle,  not 
very  large,  not  so  high  as  long,  scarcely  pointed.  Inferior  surface,  including  the  ap- 
pendages, straight  from  the  base  of  the  oeellar  prominences  to  near  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  Meso-  and  metanotum  furnished  with  a  median  supralateral  pair  of  rattier 
small,  rounded,  elevated  warts,  higher  than  broad;  wing  tubercles  of  a  simitar  form, 
with  a  short  ridge  running  from  its  base  toward,  and  away  from,  the  supralateral  tu- 
bercles  of  the  mesonotum.  and  a  larger  one,  connecting  it  with  the  supernumerary 
wing  tubercles ;  the  latter  is  little  more  than  an  elevation  of  this  ridge  to  the  height  of 
the  basal  wing  tubercle,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  an  angular,  but  not  deep  excision. 
Wings  protuberant  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  bonier,  but  not 
elevated  to  a  tubercle.  Abdomen  less  arched  than  in  I'olygonia.  furnished  with  a 
dorsal  series  of  small,  low.  Inconspicuous  warts  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  second  to 
the  eighth  segments ;  a  latcrodorsal  series  of  bluntly  conical  tubercles  on  the  middle 
of  the  first  to  the  eighth  segments,  similar  to  those  on  the  sides  of  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments, but  somewhat  larger,  especially  on  the  fourth  segment,  and  excepting  on  the 
first  and  eighth  wtierc  they  are  smaller;  a  suprastigmatal  series  of  low,  Inconspicuous 
warts  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  third  to  the  seventh  segments;  and  an 
infrastigmatal  series  of  similar  warts  on  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  segments, 
l'reanal  button  similar  to  that  of  Euvanessa,  the  bounding  ridges  very  heavy.  ( 're- 
master, viewed  from  above,  nearly  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  scarcely  tapering,  the 
bounding  walls  low,  broad,  equal ;  viewed  from  the  side  slightly  tapering,  consider- 
ably enlarged  at  the  tip.  Ilooklcts  rather  short,  not  much  enlarged  at  the  tip.  which 
is  bent  roundly  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  sharply  produced,  short,  downward  directed 
apex. 

This  group  is  represented  by  two  species  of  moderate  size ;  one,  mil- 
berti,  is  found  in  North  America  north  of  the  42d  parallel ;  the  other, 
ttrtieae,  spreads  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  northwestern  Asia,  that  is, 
the  western  two-thirds  of  the  Old  World,  north  of  the  3(5th  parallel,  and 
is  found  alike  on  plains  and  mountains,  to  the  height  of  8,00(1  feet.  The 
American  species  is  found  throughout  New  England,  hut  is  very  rare  in 
the  southern  portions. 

The  two  species  differ  considerably,  the  European  insect  greatly  resembl- 
ing the  species  of  Eugonia  on  its  tipper  surface,  except  in  having  the  basal 
half  of  the  hind  wings  wholly  dark,  and  thus  leaving  a  broad,  tawny  belt 
between  it  and  the  outer  border;  while  the  American  form  has  most  of  the 
base  of  the  fore  w  ings  similarly  obscured,  so  that  the  colored  belt  is  com- 
mon to  both  wings.  The  under  surface  is  dusky,  the  basal  darker  than 
the  outer  half,  the  whole  traversed  by  short,  delicate,  transverse,  darker 
threads,  and  the  outer  margin  obscurely  marked  with  greenish  or  bluish 
atom-  on  a  dark  ground.  The  changes  undergone  by  the  Euroj>enn  species 
in  its  longitudinal  range  in  their  direct  relntion  to  temperature  have  been 
discussed  by  licichcnau  (Kosmos,  xii :  4b'-4!l). 

There  are  three  broods  of  these  insects  in  the  most  favorable  localities, 
although  Meyer  Diir  says  there  is  but  one  of  urtieae  in  the  high  Alps. 
The  butterflies  hibernate  and  also  some  ehrvsalids.  Dr.  Meyer  Diir  w  rites 
that  he  has  often  carried  ehrvsalids  of  the  European  species  through  the 
winter,  which  invariably  disclosed  female*  in  April.    The  first  brood  np- 
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pears  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  second  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
the  third  early  in  September ;  and  since  liberating  butterflies  continue  ou 
the  wing  late  in  the  spring,  the  imago  may  be  found  at  almost  every  season. 

The  butterflies  have  an  active  flight,  and  are  found  by  roadside*  and  in 
gardens,  fields  uud  sunny  open  s|K»ts  in  wooded  districts.  The  caterpillars 
subsist  on  nettles,  and  are  rapid  growers ;  the  chrysalis  state  averages 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  duration. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  upon  the  under  surface  of  leaves,  usually 
near  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  scarcely  taller  than 
broad,  and  furnished  with  eight  to  ten  prominent,  compressed  ribs.  The 
young  caterpillar  closely  resembles  that  of  Euvancssa,  but  has  somewhat 
shorter  hairs  with  a  slight  difference  in  their  arrangement.  The  head 
of  the  mature  caterpillar  is  regular,  and  covered  with  bristly  hairs,  starting 
from  short  tubercles,  and  the  body  bears  on  either  side  two  rows  of  long, 
tapering,  thorny  spines,  and  also,  behind  the  first  abdominal  segment,  a 
dorsal  scries  of  similar  ap|>emlagcs.  During  early  life  —  the  first  two 
or  three  stages  —  the  caterpillars  are  sociable,  living  together  under  a 
common  web  ;  subsequently  they  disperse  indiscriminately  over  the  plant. 
The  chrysalids  are  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  those  of  Kuvanessa. 
but  all  the  protuberances,  csjiecially  the  dorsal  projection  of  the  mcso- 
thorax,  an1  much  less  prominent.  They  hang  a  variable  length  of  time, 
from  four  to  eighteen  days,  those  of  the  European  apparently  longer  than 
those  of  the  American  species. 

By  way  of  com|wirison  with  the  habits  of  our  own  species.  I  may  hen- 
give  a  brief  account  of  my  observations  on  the  European  urtieae.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  rude  clusters  on  the  under  side  of  leave*  of  nettles,  about  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  the  uppermost  leaves  l>eing  usually  selected  ;  but  I  found 
one  patch  on  a  lo*f  about  half  way  up  the  stalk,  and  the  little  caterpillars 
(nil  of  which  had  not  then  hatched)  hod  formed  a  nest  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf.  When  very  young,  and  apparently  until  their  second  moult,  these 
caterpillars  live  within  nests  formed  by  clustering  the  terminal  half-opened 
leaves  of  the  nettle  into  a  globular  mass,  liberally  Covered  with  web  ; 
after  that  the  colony  divides,  some  going  in  one  direction  some  in  an- 
other, but  keeping  compnny  in  flocks,  which  wander  from  the  summit  of 
one  plant  to  a  neighboring  one,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  progress  in 
the  blanched  films  of  the  Upper  leaves,  all  besmeared  with  web ;  they  seem 
to  prefer  the  upper  leave-  of  n  plant,  and  thus  they  sometimes  swarm  over 
the  whole  surface  of  an  extensive  bed  of  nettles  in  full  view,  huddling  in 
clusters  of  individuals,  which  are  constantly  creeping  and  recreeping  over 
each  other  ;  when  they  wish  to  moult  they  seek,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  companies  of  as  many  as  three  or  four,  leaves  growing  lower  ou 
the  stem,  or  which  at  any  rate  have  bttM  but  little,  or  not  at  all  eaten, 
and  fold  the  leaf  together  much  after  the  manner  of  V.  atalanta ;  the 
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opening  toward  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  closed  by  a  delicate  film  of  silk, 
attached  at  half  a  dozen  points  to  the  leaf,  and  thickest  in  the  middle  ;  those 
which  contain  more  than  one  usually  have  the  film  denser,  as  if  all  had 
partaken  of  the  work  ;  in  this  position  one  might  easily  think  one  had 
found  the  larv  a  of  V.  atalanta,  especially  should  a  |R>rtion  of  the  tip  of  the 
leaf  be  devoured  ;  but  the  leaf  ia  never  pendant,  as  when  the  nest  conceals 
atalanta,  and  the  gate  to  keep  out  intruders  is  also  wanting  in  the  latter ; 
the  object  of  such  a  performance,  at  the  critical  moment  of  moulting,  on 
the  part  of  a  caterpillar  which  at  other  times  lives  in  such  disgusting 
familiarity  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  is  apparent. 

A  worn  specimen  of  the  European  species,  A.  urticae,  was  taken  on  the 
wing  in  June,  1X73,  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Out  ram  Bangs,  who 
has  shown  me  the  specimen.  It  was  also  reported  to  have  been  taken  in 
Mexico  (Entom.,  xx  :  333),  but  Mr.  Druce,  the  exhibitor,  writes  me  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  tyj>ographical  error  for  Moacow! 


EXCURSUS  XII.— HOW  BUTTERFLIES  WINTER. 

So  butterfly  flits  through  November's  glooin, 
No  bird  note  quivers  on  its  frosty  air. 

Lot:i8K  CllANliLRH  MOCLTOX.— Au  twine. 

One  would  suppose  that  nature  woidd  have  so  arranged  matters  that 
delicate  creatures  like  butterflies,  passing  a  portion  of  their  lives  in  a 
quiescent  condition,  would  select  the  winter  as  the  season  in  which  to 
pass  this  state,  and  not  waste  the  precious  moments  of  a  too  brief  summer, 
when  flowers  and  succulent  plants  are  abundant  as  food  for  butterfly  «»r 
caterpillar,  in  an  enforced  inactivity.  Yet  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  butterflies  of  New  England  pass  the  winter  in  some  other  state  than 
that  of  the  chrysalis.  Some  pass  it  in  either  of  two  or  more  states,  aj>- 
parently  as  a  precaution  against  the  total  destruction  of  the  species. 
Many  pass  the  winter  as  caterpillars,  some  as  eggs,  and  not  a  few  as 
butterflies  themselves.  Many  of  the  Theclidi  for  instance  pass  the  winter 
in  the  egg  state,*  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Vanessidi,  a  group  which, 
whether  in  Europe  or  America,  may  be  considered  as  almost  character- 
istically pertaining  to  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  winter  is  pronounced, 
pass  the  winter  in  the  imago  state.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is 
nearly  always  an  autumn  brood  of  butterflies  which  disport  themselves  in 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hcllins  of  England  found  erroneous.  In  New  England  we  know  that 
ltusticus  aegon  and  Erynnl*  comma  passing  several  of  the  Theclidi  (Thecla  llparops  and 
the  winter  in  the  egg  state,  and  von  Prittwitz  .Strymon  titus  certainly)  and  some  of  the 
claim*  the  same  for  several  species  of  Theclidi  Chrysophantdi  winter  in  thin  condition,  and  It 
and  t'oenonympha  pampbilus.—  beside*  two  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  ocrosioit- 
others,  subsequent  observations  on  which  ally  the  case  in  some  of  the  Argynuidi.  Par- 
have  proved  his  conjectures  about  them  to  Ik*  nassius,  an  alpine  genus,  winter,  in  thU  way. 
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great  numbers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  have  not  time  to  undergo 
further  transformations  so  as  again  to  reach  the  chrysalis  stage  before 
winter  would  cut  them  off ;  but  in  some  instance*  some  of  the  chrysalids 
which  should  produce  the  autumn  brood  do  not  give  out  the  butterfly  until 
the  following  spring.  According  to  Wiesenhiitter  such  chrysalids  of  Euva- 
nessa  antiopa  as  pass  the  winter  are  presumably  females,  inasmuch  as  the 
female,  according  to  his  observation,  is  generally  fresh  colored  in  the  spring, 
whereas  the  males  are  always  very  much  battered  and  worn.  So  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  case  of  these  wintering  butterflies,  pairing  always  takes  place 
in  the  spring.  (Sec  the  observations  of  Schildc,  Wiesenhutter,  and 
Goossens  on  Kuvanessa  antiopa  and  Inachis  io.) 

Those  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the  existence  of  butterflies  in  winter, 
invariably  inquire  where  the  butterflies  may  pass  the  winter  period.  Each 
species  has  its  own  peculiar  hiding  places,  but  in  general  they  may  be 
found  beneath  piles  of  rocks,  in  hollow  places  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  es- 
|>ecially  near  the  roots,  beneath  the  rafters  of  old  buildings,  in  corded 
wood  in  the  forest,  and  even  in  some  instances  probably  simply  hanging  be- 
neath the  branches  of  trees.  Thus  Landois  saw  the  European  Inachis  io  take 
up  its  winter  quarters  in  an  ivy,  hanging  from  a  branch  by  its  hind  legs, 
folding  all  it*  other  legs  on  its  breast  and  vlosing  its  wings.  During  a 
warm  spell  in  the  early  spring  it  disappeared,  only,  when  the  weather 
again  changed,  to  return  to  the  same  spot  and  reassume  its  former  position. 
Woodmen  sometimes,  in  cleaving  open  a  tree,  will  discover  a  little  colony 
of  hibernating  butterflies,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Anosia  plexip- 
pus  ;  and  Goossens  of  Paris,  in  beating  small  trees  over  his  open  um- 
brella (a  favorite  mode  of  collecting)  in  the  cold  days  of  November,  twice 
brought  down  Polygonia  c-album,  which  fell  upon  its  feet  with  closed 
wings.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  therefore  have  chosen  the  under 
side  of  the  branches  for  hibernation.  He  made  some  interesting  observa- 
tions U|>on  these,  bringing  them  home  and  placing  one  in  an  unwarmed 
apartment,  the  other  in  the  open  air  on  the  north-east  side  of  a  window. 
They  did  not  stir  until  February,  when  they  resumed  their  activity.  The 
one  in  the  open  air  had  experienced  a  temperature  of  at  least  -5"C,  and 
Goossens  discovered  that  numbness  only  comes  on  at-2°C,  for  when  it 
was  warmer  their  position  showed  that  they  appreciated  the  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night.  At  such  a  time  the  hind  wings  are  kept  motionless, 
but  in  the  day  time  the  fore  wings  arc  advanced,  so  that  the  inner  margin 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  body  ;  at  dusk,  the  fore  wings  creep  backward  and 
finally  pass  partly  behind  the  hind  wings,  nearly  filling  the  empty  space  l>c- 
tween  the  two  wings  in  this  genus,  due  to  their  great  excision.  The  process 
is  again  reversed  in  the  morning,  showing  that  the  butterflies  are  not  com- 
pletely benumbed  and,  however  quiet,  recognize  the  distinction  between 
night  and  day.    (Bull.  Soc.  ent.  Fr.,  1887,  29.) 
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All  hibernating  butterflies,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  belong  to  the 
Xymphalidac  and  Papilionidae,  and  almost  exclusively  to  the  Vanessidi 
and  Rhodoceridi,  neither  Lyeaenidae  nor  Hesj>eridae  being  known  to  hil>cr- 
nate  in  the  perfect  stage.  Almost  all  the  Vanessidi  of  Europe  as  well  as 
Colias  rhamni  are  known  to  hibernate  in  the  imago  state,  and  in  our  own 
country  Anosia  plexippus,  all  the  Polygonias,  Eugonia  j-alhum,  Euvanessa 
antiopa,  Aglais  milberti,  all  the  species  of  Vanessa  and  Junonia  eoenia, 
as  well  as  Hypatus  bachmanii,  and  among  the  Rhodoceridi,  Callidryas 
eubule  and  Xanthidia  nicippe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No  special  paper  has  boon  written  on  this  subject  In  thin  country,  but  for  the  European  but- 
terflies nee  Seller's  List  of  the  Lcpidoptcra  of  the  Oder  wintering  over  in  the  perfect  stasje 
(Stett.  ent.  zeit.,  xiv  :  49) ;  von  Prlttwltz's  List  of  butterflies  of  Silesia  and  the  ronditiou  in 
which  they  pass  the  winter  (Ibid.,  xxii:  191) ;  and  Hellln's  List  of  British  Mncrolepidoptera 
which  hil*-rnate  in  the  egg  state  (Ent.  monthl.  mag.,  March,  1*70). 


AGLAIS  MILBERTI.— The  American  tortoise-shell. 

[The  forked  butterfly  (Goeae)  ;  Milbert's  butterfly  (Harris);  Hie  nettle  tortoise-shell  (Scud- 
der);  the  red  empress  (Ross).] 


Vaneg*a  milberti  God.,  Encycl.  meth.,  ix : 
293,  307-308  (1S19);— Bolsd.-LeC..  Lcp.  Atucr. 
sept..  187,  pi.  50,  fl*s.  3-4  (1833); —Double 
HewiU..  Gen.  diurn.  Lep.,  i:  201,  pi.  26,  fig.  4 
(1849) ;— Harr.,  Ins.  inj.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  302-303, 
fig.  126  (1862) ;— Morr.,  Hyn.  Lcp.  X.  Atncr.. 56 
(1  s«2) ;— H.  Edw.,  Pac.  coast  Lep.,  11 : 10  (1873) ; 
— Coq.,  Rep.  ins.  111.,  x  :  164-165 (1881) ;— Fern., 
Butt.  Maine,  58-59  (1884)  ;-Edw.,  Can.  ent., 
xvii :  181-188  (1885) ;  —French,  Butt.  cast.  U. 
(5.,  195-196  (1886)  ;-Mayn„  Butt.  X.  E..  17-18, 
pi.  l.flga.  19, 19a  (1886). 

Xymphalis milberti  Kirb.,  Svn.catal.  Lep., 
648  (1871). 

Aglai*  milbertii  S  udd.,  Syst.  rev.  Anicr. 


butt.,  21  (1872);— Butt.,  137-138,  tig*.  82.  127 
(1881). 

(irapta  milberti  Mlddl.,  Rep.  in*.  111.,  x: 
85  (\m). 

VaneMtt  furrillata  Say,  Aincr.  cutout.,  11, 
pL  27  (1825?) ;  Entom.  X.  Amer.,cd.  LeO.,  I: 
62-«3,  pi.  27  (1859);— Kirb..  Faun.  lwr.-anier., 
Iv :  292-293  (1H37). 

YuHfnm  «rfic««Einni.,  Agric.  X.  York,  v: 
209;  the  figure  la  that  of  the  European  .pe- 
des (1854). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  X.  A.  Lcp.,  pl.  37, 
fig.  3,  ined. 
[Xot  Pap.  urticac  Linn.]. 


Bright,  bright,  restless  bright,  through  the  sunburnt  nic:id«. 

Wavers  the  butterfly ; 
Ever  across  its  path  a  pilot  invisible  leads 
A  sylphld  fleet  of  the  thistles  light  and  feathery  seed*,— 

And  August  passeth  by. 

Editii  Thomas.— AwjhM. 

Imago  (2 : 7 ;  12 : 10).  He*d  covered  thickly  with  long,  fine,  mouse-brown  and  pale 
brown  hairs,  with  intermingled,  very  long,  scarcely  coarser,  blackish  ones;  a  few  pale, 
gray  brown  scales  skirt  the  hinder  part  of  the  eye.  Palpi  covered  with  blackish  brown 
scales,  and  a  superior  and  inferior  fringe  of  very  long,  stiff,  black  hairs,  the  basal  and 
middle  joint  edged  externally  above  and  below  with  a  dull,  pale,  slate  brown  row  of 
scales,  becoming  fainter  toward  the  apex  of  the  middle  joint,  where  the  darker  scales 
become  decidedly  black;  la«t  joint  wholly  black;  the  Inferior  fringe  of  black  hairs  Is 
flanked  interiorly  with  a  series  of  equally  long,  pale,  gray  scales.  Antennae  blackish, 
the  basal  half  of  the  Joints  streaked  with  whitish  on  the  upper  portion  of  their  Inner 
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surfaces ;  towards  the  base  of  the  antenna  a  few  white  scales  are  also  scattered  about 

above;  I  nth.  the  basal  joints— about  ten  of  them — are  blackish,  hroatlly  annulated 

basally  with  sordid  white;  beyond  naked,  dark  castaneous;  club  like  the  stalk,  but 
touched  with  white  only  on  the  basal  fourth,  ami  the  apical  four  Joints  lutcous. 
Tougue  castaneous,  deeply  infuscatcd,  almost  black  laterally,  especially  beyond  the 
banc 

Thorax  and  patagla  covered  al>ovc  with  long,  dark  brown  hairs  tinged  with  fulvo- 
ollvaceous,  below  with  pretty  long,  grayish  brown  hairs;  fore  legs  blackish  brown 
down  the  front,  with  the  expanding  fringe  of  the  same  gray  as  the  under  surface  of 
thorax;  other  legs  dark  purplish  brown  with  a  few  Intermingled  very  pale  brown 
scales,  more  abundant  on  the  hind  than  on  the  middle  pair  and  much  more  profuse  on 
the  tarsi  than  on  the  tibiae  scarcely  present  on  the  femora;  the  Inner,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  the  upper,  surface  of  the  femora  enlivened  by  yellowish  scales,  which  also 
tip  the  whole  femora,  and  tinge  some  of  the  lateral  pale  scales  of  the  tibiae ;  spurs 
reddish  castaneous ;  spines  of  tibiae  golden  yellow ;  of  tarsi  blackish  or  very  dark 
reddish;  claws  castaneous.  the  basal  half  inclining  to  pallid,  the  apical  to  fuliginous; 
paronychia  castaneous. 

Wings  above  black,  with  a  maroon  tinge,  and  orange  fulvous  markings.  Fare  tcinga 
with  the  basal  half  of  the  costal  border  transversely  and  obscurely  barred  with  rather 
pale  brown  and  necked,  not  profusely,  with  flavo-luteous  scales,  growing  darker  and 
more  reddish  as  they  approach  the  base ;  the  base  of  the  wings  Iwneath  the  costal 
nervnre  and  aa  far  outward  as  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  necked  considerably 
with  reddish  orange  scales,  which,  at  their  exterior  limit  In  the  cell,  are  collected  In  a 
distinct  spot  traversing  the  whole  cell  and  slightly  paler  or  brighter  in  the  centre ;  a 
similar  but  better  denned  spot  occupies  the  exterior  limit  of  the  cell ,  but  fails  of  reach- 
ing the  median  nervure  excepting  at  its  Interior  limit,  which  Is  slightly  sinuous  and 
advances  a  very  little  toward  the  base  In  approaching  the  median  nervure;  its  exterior 
limit  is  curved,  its  convexity  outward,  and  the  spot  which  is  broaderthan  long  Is  orange 
fulvous;  it  is  indistinctly  surmounted  above  by  a  slight,  pallid  spot  above  the  costal 
nervure ;  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  crossed  by  a  very  broad  belt  of  orange  fulvous, 
somewhat  and  rather  abruptly  paler  along  Its  Interior  limit,  more  broadly  below  than 
above ;  the  interior  l>order  of  the  band  extends  from  the  inner  margin  to  the  middle  of 
the  wing  In  a  band  of  equal  width ;  above  that  It  broadens,  and  when  it  has  reached 
the  next  to  the  lower  subcostal  nervnle  divides  into  two  slender  stripes,  the  Interior  of 
which  is  pale  yellow  and  reaches,  while  the  other  Is  whitish  and  just  falls  of  reaching, 
the  costal  border,  and  which  enclose  between  them  a  sutxiuadrate  spot,  rounded  beneath 
and  projecting  a  little  outwardly ;  this  spot  depends  from  the  costal  margin  and  extends, 
longitudinally,  from  the  origin,  or  just  beyond  the  origin,  of  the  third  to  a  little  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  superior  subcostal  nervule :  the  Interior  margin  of  the  broad 
band  Is  minutely  subcrenulatc  and  extends  in  a  general  broad  curve  from  the  costal 
border  just  within  the  origin  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule.  crossing  the 
middle  median  nervule  at  an  interspace's  distance  from  its  origin,  to  the  Inner  border 
In  the  middle  of  its  outer  two-thirds ;  the  exterior  border  of  the  band  is  sinuous,  sub- 
parallel  to  the  outer  margin,  placed  above  midway  between  the  outer  margin  of  the 
inner  upper  branch  of  the  broad  band  and  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  and  below  fully  three- 
fifths  the  distance  from  the  interior  border  of  the  broad  band  and  the  outer  margin  of 
the  wing.  The  outer  margin  for  the  distance  of  half  an  interspace  is  of  a  pale,  ashy 
brown  with  a  median  stripe,  sometimes  nearly  supplanting  it,  of  dark  or  blackish 
browu.  Fringe  black,  tipped,  especially  in  the  interspaces,  with  dark,  ashy  brown. 
Mntl  teinga  with  the  cell  and  all  below  it  and  as  far  outward  as  the  limit  of  the  black 
portion  heavily  clothed  with  long,  brownish,  dull  fulvous  hairs  more  or  less  obscuring 
the  black  base  (and  more  frequent  in  the  $  than  in  the  $  ?)•  Across  the  outer  half  of 
the  wing  is  a  broad  belt,  continuous  with  that  of  the  fore  wing  and  similar  to  it  in 
width  and  color,  except  that  the  paler,  yellowish  portion  is  much  broader  above  than 
below  (and  less  extensive  in  the  ?  than  In  the  $  ?) ;  its  Interior  margin  extends  from 
the  costal  border  at  the  middle  of  its  outer  two-thirds,  In  a  nearly  straight  but 
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slightly  sinuous  course,  acros*  I'.iv  upper  in  -d  Ian  ucrvule  jua  witliin  the  limit  of 
its  ba.sal  curve,  to  the  inner  border  at  Its  excision ;  its  exterior  margin  is  pretty  regu- 
larly bowed,  approaching  the  outer  border  at  cither  end,  and  on  the  upper  median 
nervure  lying  scarcely  more  than  midway  from  the  interior  bonier  of  the  belt  to  the 
tip  of  the  dentation;  outer  margin  of  the  wing  ornamented  precisely  as  In  the  fore 
wings,  excepting  that  within  it,  small  caeruleau  lunules  arc  seated  in  the  Interspace 
upon  the  grayish  stripe,  their  exterior  margins  straight,  their  interior  earned,  except- 
ing in  the  medio-submcdian  interspace,  where  they  are  transversely  linear,  always 
Widely  separated  from  each  other;  occasionally  they  arc  very  minute.  Fringe  as  in 
fore  wings. 

Beneath,  dark  bluish,  slate  brown,  the  fore  wings  generally  a  little  duller  than  the 
hind  wings,  the  limits  of  t  he  belt  much  a*  above  but  only  distinct  next  the  Inner  border. 
F»rr  iriny*  with  the  costal  lnirder  streakeil  with  trausverse  black  bars  which  do  not 
reach  the  nervure  excepting  next  the  base ;  the  cell  Is  crossed  by  two  rigzag,  transverse, 
black  lines,  one  uniting  the  tlrst  branches  of  the  subcostal  and  median  nervure*.  the 
other  parallel  to  it  a  short  distance  within ;  further  toward  the  base  there  Is  an  oblique, 
longitudinal,  oval,  black  loop  seated  on  the  median  nervure  close  to  the  base  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  cell;  and  the  apical  portion  of  the  cell,  which  is  grayer  than  the  rest 
of  the  base,  is  traversed  by  many  inconspicuous  curved  threads  of  blackish  scales ;  the 
interior  margin  of  the  extra-mesial  belt  Is  limited  also  by  a  black  line  over  portions  of 
its  course,  especially  above  and  below  and  there  are  other  short,  black  streaks  next  the 
upper  outer  margin  of  the  cell;  the  portion  occupied  al>ove  by  the  belt  Is  grayish, 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  brownish  scales  of  various  shades  from  pallid  to  ferruginous, 
but  is  coursed  throughout  by  transverse,  blackish  and  dusky  threads ;  the  spot  depend- 
ing from  the  costal  border  is  very  inconspicuous  and  the  outer  liordcr  of  the  belt  very 
Obscure,  but  very  frequently  there  is  a  slender,  brownish  fuliginous  streak  miming 
from  its  upper  outer  limit  to  the  centre  of  the  belt  and  then  continuing  down  it* 
middle;  the  outer  margin  is  similar  to  the  upper  but  darker  and  enlivened  at  the  same 
time  with  lllaceous  scales,  and  the  slender,  blackish  stripe  which  borders  it  luteriorh 
is  nearly  hidden  by  a  series  of  continuous,  slender,  scarcely  curving,  pale  caeruleau 
lunules ,  the  fringe  is  cupreous  blue,  tipped  in  the  Interspaces  with  whitish.  Jliml  «riN<y.« 
with  the  belt  better  marked,  its  Inner  border  conspicuous  by  the  distinct  black  edging 
throughout  Its  course ;  within  this  there  is  a  second  broken,  equally  slender,  transverse, 
black  stripe;  it  crosses  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  diagonally,  midway  between  the 
base  ami  the  outer  black  stripe,  touching  the  subcostal  just  within  its  first  divarica- 
tion; it  crosses  the  cell  In  a  slight  outward  curve,  conneetlng^the  bases  of  the  first 
brauches  of  the  subcostal  and  median,  and  the  mcdio-submcdian  interspace  a  little  within 
the  tlrst  divarication  of  the  median;  within  this  series  of  transverse  stripes  the  wing  is 
dark  grayish  brown,  with  basal  and  subbasal  patches  of  bluish  slate  brown,  and  traversed 
by  numerous,  short,  transverse  threads  of  blackish;  the  belt  Is  much  as  in  the  fore 
wings,  but  Is  more  uniform  and  shows  darker  brow  n,  faint  spots  forming  an  obscure 
transverse  series  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds.    Fringe  as  In  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  black,  covered  next  the  base  with  brownish  hairs;  beneath,  slate 
gray,  darker  toward  the  base;  appendages  of  male  (33  :  25,  2K) :  uppcr'organ;  body 
almost  twice  as  broad  as  long :  hook  nearly  straight,  compressed,  rapidly  tapering,  with 
straight  sides  on  basal  half,  slightly  depressed  on  apical  half  so  as  to  be  a  little  ovate 
from  a  superior  view,  bluntly  pointed.  Clasps  fully  twice  as  long  as  broad,  of  equal 
breadth  on  the  basal  half;  beyond  tapering  a  little  and  on  the  apical  [fourth  rapidly, 
the  upper  hinder  angle  very  slightly  produced  and  Incurred ;  upper  basal  appendages 
compressed,  nearly  five  times  hs  long  as  the  breadth  of  base,  narrowing  very  slightly 
jnst  beyond  the  base  and  then  suddenly  expanding  at  the  upper  edge  to  twice  the 
height,  forming  a  rounded  lobe,  more  abrupt  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  as  high  as 
broad,  inclined  a  little  backward;  beyond  this  it  tapers  to  a  point  and  curves  pretty 
strongly  Inwards,  having  previously  had  only  a  backward  direction:  Interior  needle 
pretty  broad,  on  basal  half  compressed;  beyond  tapering  to  a  point,  a  little  arched  and 
reaching  close  to  the  tip  of  the  clasp. 
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Measurement*  in  ttiillimctr«-M. 
Length  of  tongue,  10.25. 

MALK*. 

KRMAI.KS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

I-argest. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  

20.5 
10.75 
7. 

2.7ft 

22.6 
11.75 

7.5 
U 

25. 
13. 

8.1 

4.25 

25 

8. 
M 

DesrrllM-d  from  t  S  1  9  • 


Suffused  variety.  Gosse  (Can.  nut.,  248)  speak*  of  lindlng  near  Compton,  Canada, 
a  specimen  of  this  species  the  wings  of  which  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  normal 
type,  except  that  "the  first  pair  on  the  upper  surface  are  black,  with  only  a  row  of 
-mall,  indistinct  ami  undefined  red  spots  In  the  place  of  the  broad,  orange  band:  the 
bright,  fulvous  spots  on  the  front  margin  are  wanting." 

Egg  (64 :  Mi  40).  Pale  grass  green ;  ribs  nine  to  ten  in  number,  all  reaching  from  jnst 
above  base  to  summit ;  surface  smooth,  glistening.  Mlcropyle  rosette  occupying  one- 
third  the  diameter  of  the  space  between  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  and  consisting  of 
about  ten  kite-shaped  cells  around  a  common  centre,  surrounded  by  one  or  two  rows 
Of  considerably  larger,  angular  cells,  separated  by  pretty  broad  walls,  the  outer  cells 
about  a  third  or  a  fourth  as  large  as  all  the  kite-shaped  cells  together.  Height.  05 
mm. ;  breadth,  .05  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Firtt  May*.  Head  (78  :  54)  dark  ollvacco-fuscous,  the  sutures  black: 
mouth  parts  and  antennae  pale,  edged  with  dusky.  Body  very  pale,  uniform,  greenish 
yellow,  almost  colorless,  the  hairs  black,  on  dusky  warts.  Length,  1.7  mm. ;  breadth 
of  body,  .:l  mm. ;  of  head,  .42  mm. 

flecoml  *t<uje.  Head  (78 : 55)  black ;  mouth  parts  dusky  with  pale  auuulatious.  Body 
variable,  some  specimens  being  pale  yellow  with  slight  or  somewhat  distinct,  small,  lat- 
eral, triangular,  longitudinal,  forward  pointed,  dark  yellowish  brown  spots,  one  on 
each  segment  in  an  inf  ralateral  band,  the  hairs  pale  on  pale  warts  j  others  being  yellowish 
only  beneath  and  on  the  Inferior  half  of  the  sides,  while  above  they  are  heavily 
mottled  with  dark  rufous  brown,  as  far  as  ami  including  the  iufralateral  band  of  the 
others;  within  it  are  broad,  pale, subdorsal  bands  separated  from  each  other  by  only 
an  interrupted  dusky  dorsal  line  ;  the  sides  are  variegated  more  or  less  interruptedly 
with  rather  irregular,  mottled,  paler  reddish  brown,  or  brownish  yellow  suprastlg- 
matal  and  infrastigmatal  bands;  hairs  black  on  dusky  warts.  In  both  forms  the  legs 
and  prolegs  are  dusky  green  at  base,  beyond  annulate  with  fuscous;  spiracles  black. 
Length,  3.85  mm. ;  breadth  of  body.  .5  mm. ;  of  head.  .7  mm. 

Third  nt<ujf.  Head  (78:50)  black,  the  warts  black  with  dark  hairs;  mouth  parts 
dusky  or  black.  Body  umber  brown  or  very  dark  eaataneou*.  with  narrow,  wavy 
longitudinal  stripes  of  pale  lemon  yellow,  viz..  a  subdorsal  stripe  more  distinct  on  the 
anterior  than  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  segments,  an  Infrastigmatal,  pretty  uniform 
»tripe.  and  a  series  of  partially  connected  curved  stripes  on  each  segment,  starting  as 
a  slender  thread,  from  just  above  the  Infrastigmatal  stripe  and  arching  between  the 
spiracles  to  the  suprastlgmatal  line,  where  it  is  broadest,  sometimes  connected  above 
the  spiracles  so  as  to  make  a  suprastigmatal  band,  nearly  or  quite  as  uniform  as  the  in- 
frastigmatal; beneath  dull  greenish  yellow,  mottled  faintly  with  brownish  yellow, 
flecks  mostly  connected  In  longitudinal  stripes ;  prolegs  dull  green  with  narrow 
dusky  anuulatlous;  legs  black;  spines  and  hairs  black;  spiracles  black  In  a  yellow 
aunulua.    Length,  8  mm. ;  width  of  body,  .0  mm. ;  of  head,  1  mm. 

Fourth  *vi<je.  Head  (78:  57)  shining  bron/.e  black,  the  warts  yellowish  w  hite,  with 
mingled  white  and  black  hairs ;  mouth  parts  dark.  Body  above,  as  far  as  suprastlg- 
matal line,  blackish  purple,  enlivened  by  faint,  pale  yellow  warts,  wholly  absent  from 
a  dorsal  stripe,  the  spines  (86:00)  shining  black,  and  the  hairs  arising  from  the  warts 
mingled  pale  and  dusky,  from  the  spines  black;  Interrupted  suprastigmatal  and  con- 
tinuous infrastigmatal,  wavy,  lemon  yellow  stripes;  beneath  these  dull  green,  heavily 
mottled  with  umber  brown;  prolegs  like  the  surrounding  parts,  the  apex  dusky;  legs 
black;  spiracles  black  In  a  livid  annuln*.  Length,  15  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  2.35 
mm.;  of  head.  1.5  mm. 
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It  is  llr^it  in  this  stage  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  becomes  considerably  larger 
thnn  the  front  portion. 

L-iMt  Ktmjr  (74 :  :U1).  Head  pretty  smooth,  shining  piecous.  the  warts  white,  the 
hairs  black  or  white ;  one  of  these  elevations,  larger  than  the  others,  and  .seated  on 
the  summit  of  either  half  Is  black;  basal  joint  of  antennae  pale  fuscous,  beyond  black  : 
ocelli  black;  labium  reddish  black ;  maxillary  palpi  pale  fuscous  at  l>ase.  beyond  black. 
Body  above  velvety  black,  below  greenish  yellow,  the  limit  between  the  two  bciiijr  a 
waved  line  just  below  the  spiracles;  but  above  this  there  is  a  narrow  yellow  band 
formed  of  a  series  of  broad  crescents,  each  of  which  starts  from  the  top  of  a  spiracle 
and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  in  advance;  these  are  sometimes  abbreviated  into 
yellow  spots  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  segments;  below  this  line,  and  just  above  the 
legs,  there  is  a  brownish  fuscous  interrupted  band:  there  Is  also  a  broad,  ventral, 
blackish  fuscous  band;  warts  whitish,  giving  rise  to  white,  sometimes  black  hairs;  in 
some  specimens,  especially  in  those  which  arc  fully  grown,  the  warts  of  the  upper 
side  are  of  a  larger  size,  of  a  brownish  yellow  color  and  so  thickly  clustered,  in  a 
broad  dorsal  band  without  sharply  defined  borders,  as  to  give  the  whole  dorsum  en- 
closed between  the  laterodorsal  spines  a  sort  of  snuff  color,  with  a  narrow,  interrupted, 
dorsal  line;  spin  -s  mostly  black,  those  of  the  infrastigmatal  series  yellow  witli  black 
spinules;  but.  In  the  snuff-colored  specimens  mentioned  above  they  have  yellow 
spinnles  and  in  the  laterostigmatal  row.  both  the  spines  and  spinnles  are  also  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  yellow.  Spiracles  black,  environed  with  yellow;  legs  black: 
the  claws  dark  reddish -.  prolegs  pale  greenish.  Length,  2o  mm. ;  breadth  of  body. 
4.5-5  mm. ;  length  of  longest  spine,  1.75  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  t.3  mm. 

Chrysalis  (83  :  48,  4J>.  SO).  Hither  grizzly  gray,  from  a  pale  brown  surface 
pretty  uniformly  and  profusely  flecked  and  creased  with  blackish  fuliginous:  or  pale 
golden  green,  excepting  the  exposed  portion  of  the  lower  wings  and  the  abdomen  be- 
yond the  third  segment,  which  aro  very  pale  salmon  varied  with  pale  green,  all  the 
creases  pate  ferruginous  and  indistinct.  In  the  latter  case  the  ridges  and  larger  prom- 
inences of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  pallid,  edged  and  tipped  with 
pale  testaceous  and  Irregularly  marked  with  black-h/own.  and  the  tongue  and  the  in- 
cisures of  the  legs  and  antennae  are  infuscatcd.  In  the  dark  form*  these  are  blockish 
or  flecked  more  heavily  than  elsewhere,  but  the  mesonotal  tul>ercle  is  edged  with  pale 
castaticous.  In  both  cases  the  abdomen  has  similar  markings  with  dissimilar  colors. 
The  tips  of  the  abdominal  tubercles  are  castaneous  in  the  dark,  very  pale  castaneotis  in 
the  light  forms,  in  both  edged  beneath  witli  black,  noticeable  only  in  the  dark  forms, 
(iosse  describes  the  tips  of  these  tubercles  as  "  of  the  most  brilliant  gold,  like  polished 
metal."  There  is  a  stigmatal  abdominal  band,  darker  than  the  ground,  made  up  of 
short,  bent,  oblique  lines  crossing  the  spiracles  and  directed  from  below  upward  and 
backward.  The  ground  also,  especially  iu  the  paler  forms,  is  slightly  darker  In  a 
broad  field  on  the  outer  side  of  which  the  siipralateral  tubercles  of  the  abdomen  lie. 
which  has  a  tendency  to  deeper  tones  in  similar  oblique  markings,  varying  in  intensity 
iu  different  specimens,  and  leaving  a  narrow,  paler  dorsal  stripe  between  them. 
There  is  also  a  distinct,  broad,  dark,  ventral  band  edged  with  blackish  on  all  the  ab- 
dominal segments.  Posterior  margins  of  the  segments  pale  green  with  nearly  equi- 
distant fuscous  dots  In  the  pale  specimens,  or  pallid  with  black  dots  in  the  dark. 
Spiracles  testaceous  with  a  pale  areola;  sides  of  the  cremaster  black  or  with  a 
blackish  median  streak,  the  prcanal  lateral  ridges  pallid,  more  or  less  heavily  mar- 
gined on  both  sides  with  black  or  fuscous.  Length,  18.5  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  li.  I 
mm. ;  breadth  at  occllar  prominences,  3.5  mm. 

Geographical  distribution  (20:0).  Thin  characteristic  member  of 
the  Canadian  fauna  is  found  across  the  entire  continent  of  North  America  ; 
eastward  it  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  "rare"  (Jones),  Cape  Breton  (Thax- 
tcr),  Newfoundland  "the  most  abundant  of  all  the  butterfly  tribe"  ((toase). 
and  Godbout  River,  southern  Labrador  (Corneau)  ;  westward  it  in  found 
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from  Vancouver  I -hi ml  (Fletcher)  ami  tlx-  (iulf  of  Georgia  (A.  Agassi*. 
Mil-.  eonip.  z<m>1.),  to  central  California  (Edwavcbi  Butler)  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  near  Truckee  ( McO  Indian ).  To  the  north  it  i*  reported 
from  "aretic  Aineriea — Koas."  probably  the  region  hIhuii  (rreut  Slave 
Lake  (  Hni-  Mu*.).  Kurt  Simpson  (White  in  Kit-hardson**  .Journey),  and 
Fort  \\  illiain  (Kirby).  in  the  region  between  Athabasca  nnd  Hudson  Hay 
( < ictfeken ) .  at  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Hay  (Weir),  at  Chief  Mountain, 
Montana  (Cone*),  the  I.d»kc  of  the  Wood.*  (  Daw  win  ) .  Saidt  St.  Marie 
( Ik'thune).  and  at  Quebec  (Howies.  Fyles).  Southward  it  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance  at  the  up|>cr  limit-  nf  the  Allcghanian  fauna  and 
line  even  heen  seen  occasionally  a*  far  aomli  ah  Iahi<!  Island  ((iracf). 
Staten  I -l.i ml  (Andrews)  :iml  Philadelphia  ( Make.  Keakirl )  ;  other 
southern  localities  west  of  New  Knglaud  are  Albany  nud  Seoharie  ( Lint- 
ner).  Went  Farm*  ( Align* ),  FalMmrir  (I»ckwood.  Mu*.  coinp.  tool.), 
Ithaca  ( Parker,  Mead).  Frcdonia  (Murk)  and  Rochester,  Ji .  V.  i  Fd- 
wards)  :  Cleveland,  "among  the  most  rarv  siafie*"  (Kirtland),  "seldom 
seen"  ( Kirkpatrick ) .  and  Kock|>ort.  Ohio  (Kirtlnnd)  :  Isondon.  Ont.  "usu- 
ally common™  (Saunders).  South  Michigan  "rare"  (Harrington),  Illinois 
(Reakht).  Minnesota  (Sendder),  Rocky  Mountains,  Colorado  (Heakin, 
Mead.  Snow.  Putnam).  Summit  Co..  I'tnli  (Putnam).  New  Mexico 
(Snow)  and  Arizona  (  Morrison  j . 

It  is  found  almost  throughout  New  Kngland.  Imt  is  extremely  rare  in 
the  southern  portion* :  the  only  instances  known  to  me  of  its  occurrence 
in  Connecticut  are  New  Ilnven  (Smith).  Norwich  a  single  specimen 
(McCiirdy)  and  Faniiington  (Norton).  In  the  Cambridge  Museum  is  a 
specimen  taken  near  Taunton.  Mass..  by  G.  W.  Pepper;  about  Hoston, 
except  occasionally,  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  hut  is  already  a  rather  common 
specie*  in  Williamstown  (Scudder)  ami  some  other  parts  of  Hcrkshirc  Co., 
Mass.  (Minot).  as  well  a*  in  Walpole  (Smith),  I >ul>lin  (  Faxon).  Mil- 
ford  (Whitney)  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals.  N.  II.  (Thaxtcr).  StiH farther 
north  it  is  very  aluindant,  often  the  commonest  s|»ccics  in  it*  season,  and 
i«  plentiful  in  the  White  Mountain  region  itself,  flying  to  the  highest 
summit*. 

Haunts  The  Imtterfly  is  found  most  aluindant  by  the  roadside, 
especially  among  the  hill*  and  by  the  margin  of  forests;  in  the  White 
Mountain*  it  i«  frequently  seen  in  company  with  Polygonia  faunue  ;  it  is 
rather  wary,  easiest  taken  when  settled  with  expanded  wing*  in  the  road ; 
it  is  always  found  in  sunny  exposure*,  is  fond  of  resting  on  dry  leave* 
scattered  over  the  ground  in  spring,  ami.  like  many  other  early  butterflies, 
U  attracted  by  the  blossoms  of  the  lilac. 

Opposition.  At  noon  one  June  day  I  noticed  two  females  endeavor- 
ing to  lay  eggs  on  a  patch  of  nettle*  by  the  roadside  at  Se*rl>oro,  Me., 
though  they  were  often  disturbed  by  passers  by.    One  alighted  a  great 
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many  times  and  felt  around  with  her  al>douien,  always  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  hut  apparently  without  satisfaction.  Finally  she  stopped 
longer  than  usual  on  a  leaf  second  or  third  from  the  top,  ahout  two  inches 
long,  which  had  its  edges  still  together,  and  after  she  had  left  I  found 
two  large,  partially  superposed  hunches  of  eggs,  400-500  in  all,  which  she 
had  not  had  time  to  lay,  so  that  other  females  had  found  this  same  leaf 
attractive.  Search  for  eggs  at  different  times  with  easy  success  showed  that 
leaves  arc  generally  chosen  rather  ahove  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  plant,  hut  not  at  the  extreme  summit.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  with 
no  regularity,  in  confused  heaps,  of  about  three  or  four  layers,  and  an 
enormous  number  must  be  laid  by  single  individuals.  1  counted  7 :  i  in  one 
patch  (11.5  mm.  long  and  1.73  mm.  broad),  713  in  another  (1K.5  mm. 
long  and  !»..*>  mm.  broad),  and  estimated  that  a  thin],  which  was  about 
20  mm.  long  and  4  mm.  broad  had  about  500,  while  a  fourth  mm. 
long  and  I?  mm.  broad  must  have  contained  !MM>  (64: 40).  Several 
times  I  have  found  two  or  more  patches  on  the  same  leaf.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  laid  in  a  single  layer  spread  widely  over  the  leaf,  and 
II.  R.  Gilbert  once  found  them  "loosely  scattered  over  the  upper  side, 
covering  nearly  half  the  leaf"  (Can.  ent.,  xvii :  187).  They  are  usually 
laid  near  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  generally  on  one  side  only  of  the 
midrib.  Even  when  heaped,  the  eggs  usually  have  a  general  upright 
position,  especially  those  next  the  leaf,  but  in  reality  take  a  good  many 
directions  ;  adjacent  ones,  however,  lie  much  in  the  same  way,  and  some  of 
those  on  top  may  lie  upon  their  sides.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  six  days. 
The  eggs  arc  very  tough  and  elastic,  and  adhere  strongly  to  one  another, 
so  that  they  are  difficult  to  separate. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  feed  upon  the  common 
nettle,  Urtica  dioica  L.,  and  doubtless  also  upon  other  species,  though  they 
cannot  be  raised,  according  to  Edwards  and  Gilbert,  on  the  broad  leaved 
species.  They  feed  readily  on  IT.  gracilis  Ait.  Edwards  (Hayd.  Bull., 
iv:  516)  says  that  Mead  found  them  in  Colorado  feeding  in  great  num- 
bers on  willow  !  But  Mead  himself  in  Wheeler's  Report  says  he  found 
them  on  nettle  about  Denver. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  young  creatures  on  escaping  from 
the  egg  do  not  stop  to  devour  them  in  the  least,  but  after  eating  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  born,  climb  to  the  summit  of 
the  plant  by  weaving  a  silken  path  ;  within  a  day  they  smear  the  whole 
summit  with  a  web  and  may  be  seen  swarming  (for  they  are  highly  gre- 
garious in  early  life)  upon  the  dried,  curving  projections  of  the  leaves  upon 
which  they  soon  fasten  themselves  for  a  moult.  They  feed  crowded  side 
by  side,  and  on  the  least  disturbance  raise  their  Iteads  and  front  part  of  the 
body  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  and  wag  them  slowly  in  concert,  produc- 
ing a  ludicrous  effect.    They  are  generally  found  on  the  upper  surface  of 
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the  lent' and.  until  half  grown,  make  no  attempt  whatever  to  eoneeal  them- 
selves. After  the  third  moult,  when  they  have  attained  half  their  size, 
they  quit  these  wehs  and  seatter  over  the  neighhoring  plants,  living  singly 
or  by  small  eompnnics  of  three  or  four,  "leaving  their  deserted  habitations 
mere  leafless  stalks,  covered  with  the  dense  and  cloth-like  web.  and  with 
the  excrement  and  sloughed  skins  of  the  caterpillars"  (Gosse).  At  this 
time,  they  occasionally  collect  together  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  in 
incompletely  closed  leaves  of  nettle,  but  they  leave  the  nest  to  feed  in  the 
most  exposed  manner. 

These  nests  (81 !  4)  are  thoroughly  closed  next  the  base  of  the  leaf,  the 
edges  having  been  closely  drawn  together  with  silk  along  the  basal  half  of 
the  leaf ;  to  effect  which,  an  irregular,  triangular  notch  is  eaten  close  to 
the  base  (81:3).  cutting  through  one  or  both  of  the  principal  lateral  ribs 
which  spring  from  the  very  base  of  the  leaf,  leaving  two  considerable  flaps 
which  are  fastened  beneath  the  stem  by  their  tips,  thus  landing  the  leaf  at 
a  strong  angle  between  the  deepest  parts  of  the  notches  ;  the  edges  of  the 
noteh  are  then  united,  closing  completely  the  pocketed  base  of  the  leaf ; 
the  opposite  extremity,  however,  flares  completely  open,  but  by  the  bend 
in  the  leaf  is  hidden  from  view  above.  I  have  never  found  any  of  these 
leaf-nests  the  apical  third  or  half  of  which  were  not  eaten,  so  that  I  suspect 
an  eaten  leaf  is  chosen  at  the  start.  The  caterpillars  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  in  certain  places  that  the  nettles  by  the  roadside  are  fairly  black 
with  them.    When  young  they  do  not  bear  confinement  well. 

Life  history.  There  are  three  broods  annually,  both  the  butterflies  ami 
ehrysalids  hibernating  ;  the  former  make  their  appearance  by  the  middle  of 
March  while  the  snow  is  still  ujM»n  the  ground  ;  and  where  E.  antiopa  is 
found  but  rarely,  as  in  Newfoundland,  it  is  the  earliest  butterfly  on  the 
wing.  The  ehrysalids  disclose  their  butterflies  sometimes  early  in  April, 
and  both  new  and  old  continue  on  the  wing  until  ncarlv  the  end  of  Mav, 
at  the  White  Mountains  until  June.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  young 
nettles  late  in  April  and  in  May,  and  the  caterpillars  begin  to  change  to 
ehrysalids  in  the  first  half  of  June ;  after  passing^  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
in  this  state,  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  from  ehrysalids  of  the  same  year 
makes  its  appearance,  say  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  becomes  abundant 
by  the  21st, — at  least  in  the  southern  portions  of  its  range.  The  butterflies 
continue  on  the  winjj  until  after  the  middle  of  Julv  ;  the  eggs  are  laid  very 
soon  after  the  eclosion  of  the  butterfly  ;  caterpillars  may  be  found  during 
July,  and  after  the  usual  period  in  the  chrysalis  state,  sometimes  shortened 
to  five  (Fischer)  or  even  four  days  (Billings),  the  second  brood  of  butter- 
flies appear- :  this  is  at  the  very  end  of  July  or  sometimes  very  early  in 
August,  and  the  butterflies  continue  to  emerge  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
August.  These  must  oviposit  at  once,  for  the  caterpillars  are  full  grown 
if  the  end  of  August  and  appear  as  butterflies  early  in  September  before 
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those  of  the  previous  brood  have  disappeared;  from  which  one  might  inte  r 
that  there  are  only  two  broods,  the  second  prolonged  by  the  dilatoriucs*  of 
some  butterflies  in  laving  their  eggs  ;  but  this  hardly  ap|>cars  to  Ik*  the  case. 
A  portion  of  the  chrvsalids  of  the  last  brood  remain  over  winter  and  some 
give  birth  to  the  butterfly  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
butterfly  may  occasionally  l>e  found  even  to  the  middle  of  November.  It 
hibernates  under  stones  found  in  piles;  thus  Jack  (Can.  ent.,  xvii :  80) 
found  several  under  a  stone  fence  "two  or  more  almost  always  found  under 
the  same  stone  or  near  together,'*  and  (tossc  (Ibid.,  xv  :  40)  found  one 
half  torpid  • 'on  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  a  loose  heap":  but  be  also  bad 
one  brought  him  from  a  barn-loft. 

Flight  and  attitudes.  The  butterfly  has  a  rapid,  lively  flight,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Polvgoniae.  When  at  rest  the  wings  are  usually  either 
tightly  closed  or  spread  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane,  the  fore  and  hind 
wings  being  so  placed  that  the  colored  band  of  the  up|>cr  surface  is  contin- 
uous ;  sometimes,  however,  the  wings  are  slightly  raised  or  even  a  very 
little  depressed.  The  body  is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  al»out  W  ?  the 
antennae  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  alnrnt  25°  with  the  ImmIv  aud  spread  at 
an  angle  of  !IO°,  their  tips  being  1">  mm.  apart. 

When  at  complete  rest  as  if  in  sleep,  the  hind  legs  are  thrust  back  and 
the  middle  pair  widely  spread,  so  that  the  body  nearly  or  <|uite  touches  the 
ground  ;  the  wings  are  folded  back  to  back,  as  described  alxjve .  and  the 
antennae  are  enclosed  between  them,  their  tips  touching  the  costal  border 
of  the  hinder  pair. 

Enemies.  Although  so  numerous,  comparatively  few  autumn  cater- 
pillars pass  beyond  the  larval  state,  the  larger  proportion  falling  victims  to  a 
parasitic  fly,  Apanteles  atalantae.  In  one  instance,  of  twenty -five  larvae 
which  I  placed  in  my  breeding  cage,  only  five  became  chrysalids.  From 
the  body  of  each  of  the  others,  when  full  grown,  a  number  of  worms  emerged 
and  spun  themselves  up  in  small,  white  cocoons,  placed  with  perteci  regu- 
larity side  by  side,  forming  a  compact  bundle,  usually  round  in  form,  made 
up  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  cocoons,  the  whole  cnveIo|>ed  in  a  cottony  sub- 
stance (88:  13).  The  cocoons  are  in  every  instance  spun  underneath  the 
larva  ;  as  the  mass  increases,  the  body  of  the  exhausted  larva  above  it  is 
raised  up  from  the  leaf  or  stem  on  which  it  rested,  and  embraces  the  bundle 
in  its  curve.  The  larva  presents  us  with  an  instance  of  great  tenacity  of 
life ;  even  when  every  portion  of  its  body  has  been  honeycombed  by  the 
escape  of  the  large  number  of  parasites  which  it  had  nourished — sufficient, 
one  would  suppose,  to  produce  speedy  death — ••!  have  known  its  life  to  be 
prolonged  for  a  period  of  seven  days  thereafter"  (  Lintner,  l'roc.  ent.  soc. 
Phil.,  iii :  (!2).  These  parasites,  which  Mr.  I*.  S.  Spraguc  and  afterwards 
Miss  Soule  unwittingly  sent  me  in  the  IkkIv  of  their  host  from  Vermont,  lie 
in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  in  great  numbers  with  their  heads  directed 
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backward.  The  first  token  one  has  of  their  presence  is  in  .seeing  some  pale 
greenish  yellow  worms  "»  nun.  long  «"d  1  man .  hronil,  pushing  their  way 
through  apertures  they  had  made  in  the  sides  of  their  host.  Their  move- 
ments are  very  slow  and  their  passage  effected  through  exceedingly  small 
openings  hy  bloating  the  front  part  when  it  has  emerged,  mid  so  squeezing 
their  way  out.  In  the  instances  in  which  I  have  observed  it  they  emerged 
from  their  host  late  in  August  and  through  Scptemla  r.  and  the  Hies  aj>- 
peared  in  about  teu  days. 

Milherti  has  other  enemies,  (iosse  mentions  one  of  the  Ichneuinonidae 
which  issues  from  this  chrysalis,  which  is  then  like  polished  gold  in  front, 
tinged  with  green.  Perhaps  this  is  Ichneumon  rufiventris  (88:  1)  reared 
by  IKmmook  from  this  chrysalis.  Mr.  Edwards  also  records  an  Ilcmipteron 
calmly  sticking  the  caterpillars  in  one  of  their  retreats.  There  is  also  a 
parasite  of  the  egg,  Trichograininu  intermedium  (89  ■*)  which  comes  out 
of  it  about  ten  days  after  its  time  of  hatching. 

Desiderata.  The  sjiecinl  attention  of  observers  should  be  directed 
toward  the  seasons  of  this  insect  after  midsummer,  to  determine  whether 
there  are  certainly  two  broods  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Doubtless 
some  modification  of  the  history  given  here  would  be  necessary  farther 
north.  Is  it  anywhere  single  brooded?  In  New  England,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  latest  chrysalids  remain  unchanged  through  the  winter? 
and  what  effect  do  they  have  upon  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  early 
spring  flight  of  butterflies?  The  curious  statements  of  Messrs.  Fischer 
anil  Hillings  lead  one  to  ask  how  often  and  under  what  circumstances 
chrysalids  will  disclose  their  inmates  in  so  short  a  time  as  four  or  five  days  ? 
lias  weather  any  effect  in  changing  the  larval  habits,  as  seems  to  be 
thought  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Gilbert  (Can.  cut.,  xvii :  187-lHK)  ? 
Does  it  ever  go  into  hibernation  in  August,  as  its  European  congener  is 
said  sometimes  to  do? 
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skction  ii. 

Wiugs  of  imago  with  rounded  augles ;  male  abdominal  appendages  baring  the  hook 
of  upper  organ  moderately  large  and  not  inconspicuous ;  inferior  arms  developed  into 
long,  backward  directs  I  appendages,  replacing  tlte  basal  upper  process  of  tbe  clasp* 
which  Is  entirely  wanting:  clasps  as  long  as.  or  longer,  than  broad.  Chrysalis 
much  less  strongly  angulated  than  In  the  preceding  group,  the  tubercles  blunt. 

GRMKB*  :  Va 

VANESSA  FABKKIUS. 

Vanessa  Fahr..  III.  uiag.  cut..  vi:2*l  (IsoT):-  (  ynlhia 8tepli..  [net  Fal>r.].lirit. eiit., Haw*., 

Latr..  CotuM,  440  (1810).  47  (1827). 

l>yramei«  Mltbn..  Vera,  nebuiett.. 33  (ls|H).  Anmiirnli"  Reuti..  ton»|ieet.,  |ii  (|83i»). 

K;.**ari*  mtl.n.,  Kxot.  Mintetl..  2  (IMU-21).  PhnHc»»ii  SodofTskjr,  Hull.  Mom-..  x  :80  (l«37>. 

Tw.—Pafi.  nliihtHto  I.inn. 

And  I  .nl  mi  ml  nnd  look  lit  \  |«tri 

Willi  crowds  of  happv  tilings  tin-  «  Idle: 

With  open  velvet  buttrr'llie* 

That  swung  and  spread  their  pearorti  eve-. 

As  if  ttejr  'Krisl  no  more  to  n*o 
From  off  lh«ir  1m*|»  of  eautoiiiile. 

.It: ax  IXdKLOW. — Heknlnr and  Vvrpeatrr. 

Imago  ( 53  :.'•! .  Head  large,  uniformly  and  densely  covered  with  mingled  longer 
and  shorter  hairs.  Front  moderately  full,  slightly  protuberant  In  the  middle  or  just 
below  it.  as  broad  as.  or  slightly  narrower  than,  the  eyes,  slightly  broader  than  high, 
the  upper  liorder  hollowed  In  front  of  the  antennae,  rather  broadly  lull  prominently 
convex  in  the  middle,  the  posterior  extremity  well  rounded;  lower  border  broadly 
rounded,  the  middle  half  nearly  straight.  Vertex  small,  rather  tumid,  transverse,  sub- 
triangular,  with  slender,  lateral  extensions;  posterior  border  convex,  anterior  Willi  a 
median  convexity:  posterior  border  of  the  eyes  opposite  thai  of  the  vertex;  eyes 
large,  full,  sparsely  pilose  with  short,  delicate  hairs.  Antennae  Inserted  In  the  middle 
of  the  summit  in  distinct,  pretty  deep  pit*,  eonnected  by  a  narrow  but  pretty  deep 
sulfation,  their  bases  distant  from  each  other  by  tw  ice  the  width  of  the  antennal  *talk. 
outwardly  nearly  touching  the  eye:  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  die  alMlomeu.  con- 
sisting of  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-one  Joints,  the  last  eleven  developing  Into  a  spatn- 
late  club,  the  last  Joint  of  winch  forms  a  minute,  sharply  pointed,  short,  conical  tip. 
but  otherwise  broadly  rounded  at  the  extremity,  the  last  four  joints  entering  into  the 
decrease  of  size:  the  club  in  two  and  a  half  times  longer  titan  broad  and  five  times 
broader  than  the  stalk,  strongly  depressed.  Palpi  compact,  stout,  two  and*  lialf  times 
longer  than  the  ••ye.  the  terminal  joint  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  penultimate, 
densely  clothed  with  scales  and  the  penultimate  with  a  few  rather  short,  erect  hairs  on 
the  apical  half  above  ami  a  few  similar  hut  spreading,  curved  hairs  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  sides.  Papillae  occupying  the  apical  twelfth  of  the  tongue,  of  varying 
shape,  slender,  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  or  about  as  long  as  the  width  of 
one  side  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  median  canal,  the  tip  truncate  and  cup-shaped,  the 
rim  with  four  or  five  thorns  half  as  long  as  the  central  tllamcnt  which  Is  shorter  than 
the  width  of  the  cup:  situated  beneath  tlte  outer  edge  of  the  tongue  ami  so  distant  as 
to  nearly  leave  room  for  two  more  between  each  pair. 

Prothoracic  lobes  (61 : ST)  large,  renifonn.  tumid,  of  uniform  length  throughout, 
curving  downward,  the  ends  well  rounded,  half  as  high  again  as  long  and  nearly  four 
times  as  broad  as  long.  Patagia  scarcely  convex,  very  broad  and  well  rounded  at  the 
base,  the  basal  three-fifth*  tapering  very  rapidly,  the  apical  two-nfths  forming  a  very 
slender,  nearly  uniform,  ftqnal.  pointed  linger,  scarcely  cnrvlug  downward. 

Fore  wings  (38: 12)  more  titan  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  Itorder  very 
broadly  rounded,  slightly  more  toward  the  apex:  outer  Intrder  broadly  sinuous,  reced- 
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iny  most  in  the  sulHrosto-mcdlau  Interspace,  I  lie  apex  rounded  oil',  the  inner  margin 
n*-»rly  straight,  ■-lightly  sinuous,  the  lower  angle  rounded.  First  superior  subcostal 
nervule  emitted  a  little  beyond  the  inhhlle  of  the  outer  two-tifths  of  the  upper  margin 
of  the  cell;  second,  half  way  between  the  origin  of  the  tlrst  ami  the  tip  of  the  eell ; 
third,  at  about  the  name  distance  before,  a«  the  base  of  the  fourth  Is  lieyoml,  a  point 
midway  between  the  tip  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell  and  the  apex  of  the  wing; 
second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  but  a  very  short  distance  down  the  cell;  the 
latter  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  wing  anil  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 
|ji»t  median  nervule  connected  before  the  middle  of  Its  basal  curve  with  the  vein 
closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  Imrder  pretty  strongly  arched  at  the  very  bane,  beyond 
nearly  straight,  a  little  bowed,  the  outer  margin  well  rounded,  scarcely  less  so  In  the 
middle  half,  slightly  crenulate.  the  apex  well  rounded;  the  inner  border  enlarging  at 
the  base,  beyond,  to  a  abort  distance  past  the  middle  of  the  wing,  straight,  then 
roundly  excised  and  continuing  parallel  to  it*  previous  course,  the  outer  angle  rounded, 
t'recostal  ncrvure  origtuatiug  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal 
and  subcostal,  nearly  straight,  forked  at  the  tip.  the  largest  fork  directed  outward  i 
eel!  closed. 

Forelegs  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
tarsi  three-flftha  the  leugth  of  the  tibiae,  both  very  profusely  covered  with  long  hairs 
spreading  in  a  lateral  plane,  giving  the  whole  leg  a  greatly  appressed  and  feathery  ap- 
pearance, more  conspicuous  In  the  male  than  In  the  female;  the  tarsi  consist  of  rive 
joint!  of  which  the  basal  is  twice  (?)  or  thrice  ( $  )  as  long  as  the  others  combined,  ami 
they  e<|iial  in  length  among  themselves;  the  termiual  joint  bluntly  rounded  and  either 
unarmed  or  all  armed  at  the  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  very  delicate  and  slender, 
minute  spines,  those  of  the  terminal  joint  being  apical  (  $  ).  Middle  tibiae  slightly 
longer  than  the  hind  pair;  both  furnished  on  either  side  of  the  lower  surface  and  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  side  with  rows  of  frequent,  pretty  long  and  very  slender 
spines,  those  of  the  latter  row  less  frequent  on  the  hind  than  on  the  middle  tibiae ; 
spurs  very  long  aud  very  slender.  The  second  and  fifth  joints  of  tar-i  about  equal, 
the  third  slightly  longer  tlian  the  fourth,  which  Is  the  smallest;  ttrst  nearly  as  long  as 
all  the  others  together;  all  provided  beneath  on  all  the  joints  with  four  rows  of 
crowded  spines,  similar  to  those  of  the  tibiae,  the  apical  ones  of  each  joint  a  little 
stouter.  Claws  moderately  delicate,  very  strongly  curved,  a  little  compressed,  tlncly 
pointed.  Paronychia  about  as  long  as  the  claws,  slender,  tapering,  tlncly  pointed,  a 
little  carved  ;  pulvillus  very  small  indeed,  quadrate. 

Abdomen  compressed  subfusifonu,  the  upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages  mod- 
erately stout,  the  hook  as  loug  as  the  bod)',  vary  stout,  depressed,  nearly  straight, 
tapering,  but  very  bluntly  pointed;  Inferior  arms  pretty  stout.  I>ent  toward  each  other 
in  their  basal  half ,  beyond  directed  backwards  horizontally  side  by  side  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  clasp,  or  as  long  as  the  hook.  Clasps  stibquadrate,  a  little  longer  than 
broad,  the  upper  posterior  angle  slightly  produced  and  Incurved,  the  Inferior  border 
pretty  regularly  arcuate;  interior  linger  tapering,  nearly  following  the  Inferior  border 
of  the  cla*p.  strongly  arcuate  or  sinuate  toward  the  tip  and  finely  pointed ;  a  secondary 
anunture  is  fonnd  In  the  centre  of  the  Inside  of  the  clasp. 

Egg.  Very  short  ovate,  transversely  circular,  broad  ami  rounded  at  the  base, 
tapering  a  little  to  a  broadly  rounded  apex,  the  diminution  in  size  less  apparent  because 
furnished  with  a  few  very  prominent,  greatly  compressed,  longitudinal,  regular  and 
equidistant  ribs,  which  Increase  in  height  toward  the  summit,  where  they  tcrmluate 
abruptly  with  a  very  high  well  rounded  outline;  surface  between  the  ribs  smooth, 
broken  up  by  numerous  delicate  transverse  lines.  Mlcropyle  composed  of  a  few,  com- 
paratively large,  pretty  uniform,  roundish  cells  arranged  In  a  rosette. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  the  upper  two-thirds  nearly  equal, 
broadest  a  very  little  above  the  middle,  a  little  higher  than  broad,  furnished  with 
very  few  scattered  long  hairs,  the  hemispheres  a  little  elevated  aud  rounded  at 
summit.     Body  nearly  or  quite  uulform,  armed  with  longitudinal  rows  of  lit- 
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tie  >vart».  one  In  a  -eminent  in  each  row,  each  giving  rise  ton  Ions,  marly  straight, 
very  delicate,  tapering  hair:  they  are  arranged  on  the  abdomen  In  u  sul>dorsal 
mw  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  segment,  a  supralateral  row  on  the  jh»s- 
tcrior  part .  a  latero-tigmatal  row  just  in  advance  of  the  middle  and  a  low  -tigmatal 
row  posteriorly.  beside-  an  In  frost  igmatal  series  slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle; 
on  the  thoraeie  segments  they  are  the  same  excepting  that  the  laterostlgmatal  Ik- 
eome  iufralaternl.  the  subdorsal  laterodorsal.  ami  all  are  median.  Legs  apparently 
rather  stout,  proleg-  with  a  eirenlar  -erics  of  nine  booklets. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  rather  small,  well  rounded,  scarcely  snlM|nadralc.  broad- 
est in  tlie  middle,  the  hemispheres  scarcely  tnmld  alntve.  the  suture  between  them  a 
little  and  rather  suddenly  depressed,  the  sides  rather  broadly  rounded,  the  front 
scarcely  appressed.  scarcely  deeper  below  than  above;  triangle  not  very  much  higher 
than  broad,  extending  fully  half  way  up  the  head,  covered  pretty  regularly  and  rather 
abundantly  with  larger  and  smaller  snlx-yllndrical.  tapering  warts,  mostly  but  little 
higher  than  broad,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  becoming  more  elevated,  and  one  a  little 
more  conspicuous  than  those  nhoul  H  on  the  outer  anterior  Iwmler  of  the  -ummit  of 
each  hemisphere.  Antennae  with  the  second  joint  nearly  as  long  an  broad,  the  thinl 
not  much  slenderer  but  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  hearing  a  very  long  hair  at 
the  tip.  the  fourth  a  miniature  of  the  third  and  quite  Inconspicuous  Ocelli  six  in 
nuuilMT.  Ave  in  a  pretty  stronsreurve.  convexity  forwanl.  the  second  and  thinl— counting 
from  above — in  contact,  the  fourth  scarcely  separated  from  the  third,  the  fifth  distant 
frnm  the  fourth  by  less,  and  the  tlrst  from  the  second  by  rather  more,  than  the  diameter 
Of  one  of  them:  the  sixth  i-  behind  the  others  equally  distant  from  the  rtr-t  ami  fourth 
ami  with  them  forms  a  right  angle:  they  are  nil  of  opial  diameter  ami  prominent,  but 
the  second  to  the  fifth  peculiarly  so.  Labium  small  broad,  well  rounded.  pretty 
deeply  excised  in  the  middle  In  fn.nl.  Mandible  small,  broad,  not  very  stout,  the 
edge  straight,  in  the  upper  half  faintly  denticulate,  in  the  lower  half  with  three  distinct 
hut  small,  triangular  teeth,  a  little  longer  than  bmul.  Maxillary  palpi  with  the  first 
two  joints  alHiut  equal,  broad  and  short,  the  third  much  slenderer,  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip.  the  fourth  small,  hut  noticeable.  Spinneret  bn>ad  at 
base  and  rapidly  tapering,  beyond  slender. 

ltody  cylindrical,  nearly  equal,  tapering  slightly  forward  on  the  thoraeie  -cgmeuts, 
armed  w  ith  rather  long  and  conspicuous  spine-,  having  a  broad  base.  The  spines  arc 
slender,  straight  ami  slightly  tapering,  terminating  in  a  needle  which  la  fully  one- 
third  a-  long  a-  the  -pine  ami  at  base  about  half  a- broad  a-  the  tip  of  the  spine. 
They  are  furnished  at  the  -Ides  with  not  very  long  and  rather  slender  -pinnies,  spread- 
ing upward  at  an  angle  of  about  We  with  the  main  stem  and  armed  at  tip  like  the 
spine:  there  are  generally  -even  or  eight  of  these  irregularly  disposed OB  the  basal 
two-thirds  of  the  spine,  and.  Independent  of  their  thorn,  seldom  more  than  one-fourth 
as  long  as  the  main  stein.  The  spines  are  regularly  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  one  to 
a  segment  in  each  row.  a*  follows  :  a  dorsal  scries,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  tlrst  to  eighth 
abdominal  segment* ;  a  laterodor-al  series,  placed  centrally  on  the  tlrst  to  eighth  abdom- 
inal segments:  a  lateral  series,  placed  centrally  on  tin-  second  ami  third  thoracic 
segments :  a  latcrostigmatal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  first  to  ninth  abdominal  seg- 
ments, the  last  having  two.  one  placed  anteriorly  and  the  other  posteriorly  :  astigmatal 
series,  placed  centrally  on  the  second  ami  thinl  thoracic  segments  ;  and  an  infrasligmatal 
series,  placed  centrally  or  very  slightly  posterior  to  It.  from  the  second  thoracic  to  the 
eighth  abdominal  segments.  The  first  segment  Is  provided  witli  a  transverse  series  of 
long,  papllll form  tul»en  les.  each  with  a  long,  curving  bristle.  The  IkxIv  is  also  fur- 
nished with  numerous,  very  delicate,  not  very  long  hairs  arising  from  the  minutest 
warts.  Spiracles  moderately  large,  olwvate.  about  half  as  long  again  a»  broad. 
Legs  equal,  not  very  long,  slender,  tapering,  the  claw  very  slender,  curving  but  lKtle. 
Prolegs  not  very  long,  pretty  stout,  tapering,  the  booklets  as  in  Envanes**. 

Chrysalis  Viewed  from  above,  the  prothorax  and  head  tajK-r  very  slightly  and 
regularly,  or  not  at  all.  to  the  tip  of  the  ocellar  prominences:  the  latter  are  stout,  hlnut 
projections,  sometime-  conical,  hut  then  low  and  with  their  inner  edges  slightly  curved 
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aud  directed  toward  each  oilier  «t  •  very  broad  angle— not  less  than  130  — and  the 
■pan  iMlnwil  slightly  hollowed :  at  other  times  not  projecting  beyond  the  front  which 
U  very  slightly  hollowed,  hut  a  little  swollen  laterally  ami  at  a  side  view  hroa<lly 
arched,  scarcely  angulated  at  the  tip;  when  conical,  the  up|»er  edge  Is  contlnnons  with 
the  line  of  the  prothorax  and  the  under,  excepting  for  the  prominence  of  the  ha*e.  with 
that  <>f  the  lower  surface.  Mesonotuni  considerably  arched  longitudinally,  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  middle  line  carinatc;  Just  hcyond  the  middle  the  carina  is  rapidly  and 
regularly  elevated  to  a  point  of  highest  projection  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
two-thirds,  shaped  much  as  In  Euvanessa.  hut  with  shies  sloping  at  an  angle  varying 
from  .>>  -Ni  .  Front  Including  all  the  appemlages  nearly  or  quite  straight;  a  |*lr  of 
rather  small,  conical,  siipralaleral  tul>ercles  in  the  middle  of  the  meso-  and  mclanolum. 
Ba-al  wiug  tuliercle  pyramidal,  tri<|itetral.  rather  pointed  anil  prominent,  the  upper 
angle  extending  a  very  brief  distance  and  furnished  with  a  slight  accessory  tubercle. 
Secondary  wing  tuliercle  al»out  a-  sharp  and  as  elevated  a«  the  luual  one.  the  space  be- 
tween them  angulated  nearer  the  latter;  Just  above  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  w -lugs  where  they  are  swollen  Is  a  mlmite  tuliercle.  Longitudinally  the  aljdomcn  Is 
very  broadly  and  regularly  arched,  furnished  with  a  dorsal  series  of  minute,  conical  warts 
on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  second  to  eighth  segments,  a  latcrodorsal  serk-«  of  not  very 
large  .-on leal  tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  Urst  to  eighth  segments,  sometimes  obso- 
lete on  the  eighth,  largest  on  the  second  to  fourth  segments;  a  suprastlgmaUl 
series  of  minute  warts  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  first  to  ninth  segment-, 
occasionally  ol«solete  and  marked  only  by  spote;  Ml  in  every  respect  similar  Infra- 
stlgmatal  series  on  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  eighth  segments.  Preanal  button  with 
a  coarse,  curving,  longitudinal  pair  of  ridges,  sometimes  scarcely  elevated,  each  termi- 
nating In  a  forward  directed,  linear,  rounded  tubercle  much  longer  than  broad.  Cre- 
masteron  a  dorsal  aspect  U|>crinir  considerably  to  a  rounded  rather  narrow  tip.  twice 
a»  loug  as  the  medium  breadth,  greatly  and  roundly  hollowed ;  on  a  side  view  equal, 
curved  a  little,  expanded  at  the  tip.  particularly  upon  the  under  side,  the  apical  field  of 
booklet-  longif  uditially  oval,  sometimes  two  or  three  turn's  as  long  as  broad.  Hooklcts 
with  a  long,  equal,  moderately  stout,  and  slightly  curved  stein,  the  apex  enlarging  a 
tittle  only,  strongly  crooked,  the  bluntly  rounded,  but  slightly  priMlneed,  downward 
directed  tip  distant  from  the  stem  by  the  width  of  the  latter. 

Distribution.  This  genus  is  found  in  almost  ever}-  inhabited  quarter 
of  the  globe;  we  find  one  of  its  niemlwrs,  V.  eardtii, — the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  all  butterflies, — spread  over  nearly  all  the  world,  its  area  of 
dis[»ersion  embracing  every  zone  whether  of  altitude  or  of  latitude  as  far  as 
the  arctic  or  glacial  regions.  As  already  remarked  by  Poublcday,  every- 
where it  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  genus.  The 
companion  s|iecic«  too,  at  least  in  the  Old  World,  is  taken  from  the  oppo- 
site section  of  the  genus,  comprising  the  species  marked  like  V.  atalantn 
with  a  brilliant  bow  upon  their  upper  surface:  "cardui  has  for  its  com- 
patriot in  Europe  and  North  America  Pyrameis  atalanta :  further  south 
in  the  Old  "World,  P.  callirhoe  [indica]  ;  in  Java,  P.  dejeanii ;  in  Austra- 
lia, P.  itea  and  an  undescribed  species  [P.  leachiana],  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  the  fragment  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  :  in  New 
Zealand,  P.  itea  and  P.  gonerilla ;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  [Hawaiian 
Islands]  P.  tammcana  "  (Double.-IIew.,  Gen.  diurn.  Lcp.,  204),  and 
he  could  have  added:  in  south  Africa.  P.  hippomene.  In  the  New 
World  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  species  from  the  same  section  as  itself, 
V.  huntern,  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  North  America,  nnd  by  P. 
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earye  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Where  cardui  disappears,  huntera  too  gener- 
ally fails,  and  in  South  America  is  replaced  first  by  one  species  and  then  by 
another,  "and  if  these  species  coexist,"  says  Doubledny,  "one  is  sure  to 
be  rare,  for  this  coexistence  is  only  found  on  the  very  limits  of  their 
respective  territories."  In  the  east  huntera  is  replaced  by  myrinna,  in 
the  west  by  earye ;  further  south  it  reappears  in  terpsichore,  w  hich 
Hcrg  says  is  identical  with  huntera.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  escaptnl 
observation  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  species  common  to  Kurope 
and  America,  all  the  species  of  the  Old  World  belong  to  the  atalanta 
section  (Pyramcis)  and  all  those  of  the  New  World  to  the  cardui 
section  ( Xeopyrameis')  ;  so  that  in  discussing  the  original  birthplace  of 
these  two  now  widely  spread  butterflies  we  may  reasonably  lean  toward  the 
hypothesis  that  cardui  originated  in  the  New,  and  atalanta  in  the  Old 
World  ;  notwithstanding  that  in  America  cardui  feeds  almost  entirely  on 
plants  introduced  from  Europe  (or  are  they  possibly  indigenous  to  America 
and  thence  introduced  into  Europe  ?) .  Of  the  four  North  American  species 
of  Vanessa,  three  occur  throughout  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land. Two  of  these  are  the  species  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  third  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  limits 
of  the  settled  parts  of  Canada  to  Guatemala. 

Subordinate  groups.  As  above  stated,  the  8]>ecies  of  this  genus  fall 
very  naturally  into  two  groups  when  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
imago  and  the  habits  of  both  larva  and  imago  are  discussed  ;  but  the  same 
is  not  true  when  the  structure  of  the  larva  and  pupa  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration :  show  ing  that  these  groups  should  only  be  considered  at  most 
subgeneric.  The  insects  are  of  medium  size.  In  the  most  numerous  Old 
World  section  ( Pyramcis)  the  w  ings  are  almost  black  above,  the  hinder 
pair  broadly  bordered  w  ith  red  over  most  of  their  outer  margin,  forming  a 
band  which,  when  the  wings  arc  spread,  is  continued  across  the  middle 
of  the  fore  wings  ;  on  the  latter  it  starts  from  the  costal  margin  at  one-third 
the  distance  from  the  base  and  runs  towards  the  outer  angle,  curving 
slightly  downward  before  reaching  it.  In  the  other  section  (Neopyramcis) , 
where  the  ground  color  is  not  so  deep,  this  band  is  indeed  present  ou  the  fore 
wings,  but  paler  in  tint  and  so  excessively  irregular  and  broken  in  outline 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognized,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  similarly  colored 
spots  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  of  the  iiiedio-submedian  interspace, 
which  help  to  obscure  its  limits  ;  on  the  hind  wings  the  whole  apical  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  wings  is  of  the  brighter  color  with  a  submarginal 
series  of  dark  roundish  spots  rather  distant  from  the  outer  bonier  and 
sometimes  pupilled  w  ith  blue.  In  both  sections  the  outer  border  of  both 
w  ings  is  more  or  less  enriched  by  alternate  markings  of  dark  and  bright 
ppots  or  lines,  and  on  the  fore  wings  there  is  in  addition  a  curving  row  of 
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unc<iiml  spots  and  n  transverse  patch  of  white  or  boom  bright  color  depend- 
ing from  the  costal  horder.  Beneath,  the  markings  of  the  fore  wings  in 
each  section  are  much  the  same  as  ahove  though  more  variegated ;  the 
hind  wings  are  alike  in  the  two  sections,  infinitely  diversified  with  dark 
and  light  markings  taking  for  the  most  part  a  transverse  direction,  darker 
shades  prevailing  to  a  greater  extent  in  Pyramcis  than  in  Neopyrameis,  and 
provided,  conspicuously  in  Neopyrameis,  inconspicuously  in  Pyramcis, 
with  a  submarginal  series  of  rounded  ocellate  spots,  varying  in  size  and 
abundance  in  the  different  species.  The  two  groups  differ  also,  as  Double- 
day  jaunted  out,  in  having  the  paronychia  distinctly  bilariniate  (Pyrameis) 
or  the  inner  lobe  rudimentary  (Neopyrameis)  ;  there  arc  further  differences, 
pointed  out  beyond,  in  the  male  abdominal  appendages. 

History  and  characteristics  In  the  temperate  parts  of  America  at 
least,  the  species  are  all  double-brooded  and  all  hibernate  as  imagines  and 
probably  also  sometimes  as  chrysalids,  the  hibernating  butterflies  and  the 
butterflies  from  hibernating  chrysalids  flying  at  about  the  same  time  in 
spring.  The  first  brood  of  caterpillars  appears  in  early  June,  and  the 
second  early  in  August. 

The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  usually  upon  the  up|>cr  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  Compositac  (especially  of  the  tribes  Cynaroideae  and  Inuloideae)  and 
of  Urticaeeae,  —  the  former  family  of  plants  being  the  food  by  prefer- 
ence of  the  known  larvae  of  Neopyrameis,  the  latter  of  those  of  Py- 
ramcis. The  cateqnllars  live  singly,  usually  in  vertical  nests  ;  those  of 
the  section  Pyrameis  constructing  theirs  of  a  single  leaf,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  they  gradually  devour,  while  the  caterpillars  of  Neopyrameis,  at 
least  after  attaining  half  their  growth,  form  their  nests  of  several  leaves, 
feeding  only  upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  surface  of  these  leaves, 
until  nearly  mature.  When  the  insect  completes  its  metamorphoses 
before  winter,  the  chrysalis  usually  hangs  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  but  its 
time  may  be  as  short  as  eight  or  as  long  as  fourteen. 

The  butterflies  have  a  rather  powerful  flight,  irregular  and  wayward, 
and  are  exceedingly  active,  although  they  frequently  settle ;  the  Pyra- 
meides  sometimes  sail,  the  Neopyrameides  very  rarely  :  they  are  all  fond 
of  flowers  and  ripe  fruit.  On  alighting  they  turn  suddenly  about  away 
from  the  sun,  expanding  their  wings  fully,  sometimes  even  depressing 
them  ;  the  antennae  are  straight,  nearly  or  quite  in  the  plane  of  the  l>ody 
and  spread  at  about  right  angles.  The  fore  wings  are  often  partially 
raise*!  and  are  then  placed  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  hind  wings,  the  inner 
border  of  the  former  resting  on  the  plane  of  the  latter.  When  at  rest  in 
die  shade,  the  wings  are  closed  back  to  back  and  the  antennae,  raised  at  a 
considerable  angle,  are  much  less  divaricate.  When  at  rest  at  night,  the 
antennae  are  raised  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  i.  e.  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  scarcelv  divaricate. 
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The  eggs  are  very  short  ovate,  broad  at  the  base,  furnished  with  very 
prominent  laminate  ribs,  which  increase  in  height  toward  the  summit  where 
they  terminate  suddenly ;  these  ribs  vary  in  number  in  the  two  sections, 
being  more  numerous  (fourteen  to  nineteen)  in  Neopyramcis  than  in  Pyra- 
meis  (nine). 

The  juvenile  larvae  have  a  smooth  head  with  long  hairs  irregularly 
scattered,  and  a  uniform  body  supplied  with  three  longitudinal  rows  of 
little  warts  above  the  spiracles,  two  more  nearly  on  a  line  with  them  anil 
two  just  below,— each  wart  emitting  a  long,  tapering  hair. 

The  full-grown  caterpillars  are  brown,  varying  from  yellow  to  black, 
with  a  pale  interrupted  lateral  band  and  sometimes  a  lateral  row  of  white 
spots  on  most  of  the  abdominal  segments ;  they  are  also  furnished  with 
bristly  spines  arranged  in  eleven  regular  longitudinal  rows. 

The  chrysalids  are  not  so  strongly  angulated  as  those  of  the  preceding 
genus  and  are  furnished  with  prominent  ocellar  tubercles ;  they  are  gener- 
ally more  or  less  olivaceous  and  ornamented  with  gilded  nacreoill  spots. 


EXCURSUS  XIII.— BUTTERFLIES  COMMON  TO  THE  OLD 
AND  THE  NEW  WORLD;  WHERE  DID  THEY 

ORIGINATE? 

Dank  eucn.  nllerkleiugte  Lebrn 
Kinder  <lrr  verjftngten  Moiuk ! 
Ofivn  W  umierliilduiig 
Farbrn  uml  (i<wcbitfl<>, 
Kruh  mrin  for*<-li«-n«l  Aug'  Ixttftb. 

Denis. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  continuity  of  land  between  South  America  and 
North  America,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  finding,  at  least  along  the 
borders,  some  butterflies  which  are  found  on  both  continents ;  but  con- 
sidering what  wide  oceans  separate  on  either  side  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  and  that  their  points  of  contiguity  are  in  extreme  northern 
latitudes,  we  might  expect  a  greater  absence  of  Old  World  forms  in 
North  America.  Yet  if  we  separate  from  the  bulk  of  butterflies  of 
this  continent  those  which  are  found  south  of  the  Canadian  bonier  and 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  we  -hull  find,  out  of  the  somewhat  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  species  occurring  therein,  not  over  a  dozen  which 
may  be  fairly  considered  identical  with  butterflies  found  in  the  Old  World, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  The  identity  of  some  of  these,  many 
writers  have  questioned ;  about  some  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  while 
there  are  others  which  approach  in  appearance  those  of  the  Old  World  so 
closely  that  naturalists  arc  still  in  dispute  concerning  them.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  of  these  separately,  that  we  may  gain  some  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  peculiar  distribution. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  cue  species,  Pieris  rapae,  whose  introduction 
into  this  country  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  (if  whose  immediate  European 
origin  there  is  therefore  no  question.  There  are  three  others,  Euvanessa 
antiopa,  Vanessa  cardui  and  V.  atalanta  which  do  not  vary  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  same  species  in  the  Old  World,  although  some  writers 
have  at  times  thought  that  they  could  pick  out  the  American  and  European 
forms  when  mixed  in  the  same  collection.  Euvanessa  antiopa  is  very 
widely  distributed,  covering  almost  the  entire  North  American  continent 
excepting  arctic  and  subarctic  lands,  and  even  here  it  extends  within  the 
latter  to  Alaska.  In  the  Old  World  it  has  an  equally  wide  distribution, 
being  found  over  the  whole  of  Europe  excepting  southern  Spain,  and  over 
all  of  northern  Asia.  It  is  an  insect  of  strong  flight,  and  being  found  upon 
both  sides  of  Bering  Strait,  could  unquestionably  pass  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other  at  this  point  of  their  nearest  approach.  In  which  conti- 
nent the  species  originated  must  be  judged  rather  from  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  nearest  allies  on  the  one  continent  and  on  the  other.  In 
America  there  is  but  a  single  additional  species  of  the  genus  occurring,  and 
that  so  rare  that  I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  one  specimen  has  ever 
l>een  found,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  In  the  Old 
World  several  species  occur  in  southern  Asia,  but  in  addition  there  is  a 
very  closely  allied  genus,  Inachis,  which  occurs  in  Europe  but  not  in 
America,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  origin 
of  the  sj>ecics  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Old  World.  As  to  the  two 
species  of  Vanessa,  we  have  shown  in  our  account  of  this  group  that  the 
genus  is  divisible  into  two  sections,  into  one  of  which  cardui  falls,  into  the 
other  atalanta,  and  that  the  immediate  congeners  of  cardui  are  found  alto- 
gether in  the  New  World  and  those  of  atalanta  in  the  Old.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  species  in  the  New  World  being  more  restricted  than  that  of 
E.  antiopa,  so  that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  recent  transfer  of  forms 
tatwecn  the  two  continents,  we  are  left  entirely  to  the  consideration  of 
their  allies  to  judge  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  originated,  and  on  this 
basis  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  cardui  originated  in  America, 
and  atalanta  in  the  Old  World. 

Two  other  species  are  in  nearly  the  same  category  as  the  last  as  regards 
their  distribution  on  this  continent.  These  are  (  van  in-  pseudargiolus  and 
Ileodes  hypophlaeas,  which  many  writers  are  inclined  to  consider  identical 
with  argiolus  and  phlacas  of  the  Old  World.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  exceedingly  close  affinity,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  fact  that 
whether  species  or  variety,  the  forms  existing  in  the  New  World  can  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  Old.  With  regard  to  Heodes,  there  is  but  a  single 
species  of  the  genus,  in  its  restricted  form,  in  cither  hemisphere.  In  each 
it  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  although  not  found  in  the  high  north,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  genera  nearest  to  it  are  also  represented  by  species  in  each 
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hemisphere  (mora  abundantly  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New),  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  any  proper  judgment  concerning  its  place  of  origin,  though 
it  would  appear  more  prohahlc  on  general  grounds  that  it  originated  in  the 
Old  World.  The  same  general  statements  are  tnie  to  a  lar«;e  extent  n* 
regards  the  species  of  (  yaniris.  There  is  a  single  form  on  each  continent 
which  extends  across  its  entire  width,  hut  is  not  found  in  the  high  north. 
As  in  Heodes  also,  its  immediate  relatives  arc  found  in  greater  abundance 
in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  develop- 
ment of  varietal  forms  within  the  species  is  so  greatly  in  excess  in  America, 
that  we  must  conclude  it  probable  that  its  life  on  this  continent  has  been 
longer  than  on  the  ( )ld. 

There  remain  only  those  species  which  occur  within  our  district  but 
which  belong  more  properly  to  high  boreal  regions.  Among  these  we 
have  first  a  species  of  Oencis  (O.  jutta )  which  is  unquestionably  identical 
on  the  two  continents.  Its  distribution  on  this  continent  is  probably 
much  more  extensive  than  known,  as  it  has  been  found  at  widely  distril*- 
uted  localities.  The  genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  a  characteristically 
alpine  and  arctic  group,  and  is  so  widely  developed  on  both  continents 
that  here  again  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  a*  to  the  probability  of 
its  origin.  Often  living  close  beside  the  ice,  it  has  undoubtedly  lieen  a 
companion  of  the  terminal  moraine  throughout  the  ages.  One  indication 
might  at  first  lead  us  to  sup|>OM  that  the  life  of  the  genus  may  have  been 
the  longer  in  Europe.  This  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Alj>s  of  Switzerland 
there  is  a  species  very  (dearly  distinct  from  any  found  in  the  north,  while 
on  our  own  high  mountain-tops  O.  scmidea  is  considered  by  many  writers 
as  identical  with  a  species  found  in  Labrador.  Hut  both  are  waifs  left 
by  the  glacial  epoch.  Still,  the  bulk  of  genera  to  which  the  satyrids  of 
Europe  are  referred  belong  to  the  section  with  ribbed  eggs,  in  which 
Oeneis  falls,  while  the  contrary  is  true  of  the  American  forms.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  probable  (though  highlv  uncertain)  that  Oeneis  origi- 
nated in  the  Old  World. 

All  the  other  species,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critical  entomologists,  arc 
different  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  all  cases  they  approach  so 
closely  to  them  that  many  writers  have  considered  them  as  identical. 
Polygonia  faunus  is  a  ease  in  point.  It  has  been  considered  as  identical 
with  one  of  the  forms  of  the  variable  Polygonia  c-alhum  of  Euro|>c  ;  but 
the  facts  in  the  ease  would  seem  to  Bhow  that,  whereas  the  specie*  of  the 
Old  World  are  few  and  variable,  those  of  the  Xcw  are  numerous  and 
closely  allied,  and  at  the  same  time  frequently  dimorphic  or  even  polymor- 
phic. The  excess  to  which  variability  ha*  extended  in  this  country  would 
therefore  seem  to  indicate  this  as  it*  older  abode.  The  opjiosite  is  proba- 
bly true  of  Eugonia,  represented  in  this  country  by  a  single  species ;  this 
is  considered  by  many  as  identical  with  Eugonia  van-album  of  Europe. 
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which  ha*  there  for  its  companion  many  very  closely  allied  species.  Pieris 
oleracca,  almost  our  only  native  species  of  Pieris,  considered  by  many  as  the 
same  as  Pieris  napi  of  the  Old  World,  has  also  many  allies  in  the  Old 
World,  aud  therefore,  like  Pieris  rapac,  probably  originated  there. 
Finally  Pamphila,  represented  in  this  country  by  only  a  single  species, 
P.  mamlan,  widely  sejmrated  from  all  its  allies,  a  strong  flier  and  extend- 
ing to  Alaska,  belongs  to  a  genus  represented  in  the  Old  World  with 
its  immediate  allies  by  several  peculiar  types,  which  range  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent ;  we  must  therefore  look  upon  this  species  as  one 
introduced  from  the  Old  World,  but  at  a  period  of  time  so  long  ago  as  to 
have  become  fairly  distinct  from  the  primal  stock. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  butterflies  found  north  of  our 
boundary  and  not  extending  into  it  we  shall  find  n  considerable  assemblage 
of  species,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  number,  belonging  to  as  many  as 
thirteen  genera ;  and  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  even- 
case  these  genera  are  represented  either  by  the  same  or  by  allied  species 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  what  is  more,  that  in  all  cases  but  one  they  are 
more,  often  much  more,  bountifully  supplied  with  distinct  forms  in  the 
Old  World  than  in  the  New.  Thus  we  find  two  species  of  Ocneis,  both 
of  which  occur  in  Europe,  four  of  Ercbia,  and  two  or  three  of  Coeno- 
nympha,  all  considered  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the 
western  half  of  our  continent ;  five  sjiecies  of  Brenthis,  of  which  three  are 
looked  uiion  as  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  and  one  of  Lcmonias  *,  one 
each  of  the  lycaenid  genera  Cupido,  Agriadcs  and  Epidemia,  all  distinct 
from  the  European  species,  five  or  six  species  of  Eurymus.  of  which  at 
least  two  are  found  in  Europe,  one  of  Pontia,  two  of  Parnassius,  one 
of  which  is  found  in  Euro]>c,  the  same  of  Papilio,  and  finally  one  of 
Erynnis,  which  also  occurs  in  Europe.  This  last  genus  is  the  one  to 
whieh  we  referred  as  being  far  more  developed  in  America  than  in 
Europe;  indeed,  the  European  species,  E.  Comma,  is  only  known  upon 
our  continent  by  a  varietal  form  occurring  in  Labrador. 

Of  the  above  thirteen  genera  we  further  notice  that  the  of  no 

less  than  five  of  them, — Ercbia,  Coenouympha,  Lcmonias,  Cupido  and 
Parnassius,  including  a  dozen  of  the  species, — are  altogether  confined  to 
tbc  western  half  of  the  continent,  and  show  a  distinct  geographical  relation 
to  Alaska.  While  on  the  other  band,  not  one  of  the  genera  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  half ;  and  besides  this  not  any  genus  of  American  butter- 
flies not  found  in  Europe,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Phyciodes  and 
Basilarchia  ( by  a  single  species  in  each  case ) ,  shows  any  special  tendency 
to  extend  its  domain  toward  Alaska.  The  avenue  of  migration  is  thus 
clearly  marked. 

It  would  seem  therefore  very  clear  that  the  identity  or  intimate  resem- 
blance which  occurs  in  certain  species  between  the  butterflies  of  Europe 
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and  America  is  due  altogether  to  their  boreal  character ;  that  their  occur- 
rence on  the  two  continents,  looked  at  from  a  broad  |>oint  of  view,  mtut 
be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  a  continuity  or  close  proximity  of  land 
during  later  tertiary  timet*  when  a  warm  climate  prevailed  in  the  high 
north  ;  and  that  the  distinction  between  them,  and  even  the  representation 
of  the  same  genus  on  the  two  continents  by  clearly  different  species,  is  due' 
to  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  two  regions  in  glacial  and  post  glacial 
times,  and  the  variations  which  isolation,  a  difference  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  their  general  environment  have  brought  about  in  the  lapse  of 
time. 

BlKLIOGltAPHY. 

The  literature  upon  this  subject  i»  largely  (iokiiiiir.il.  very  scattered,  ami  generally  brief. 
Walsh  published  in  1804  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Kntoniologlcal  society  of  Philadelphia  a  Ifatl 
of  butterflies  -aid  to  l>o  oonitnon  to  North  Ameriea  ami  the  OU1  World ;  Mosehler  has  considered 
the  matter  in  hi- pa|>er»  on  the  Lpldoptcra  of  I.ahrador,  mostly  in  the  Ktettlner  entomologiache 
zcituug;  Zeller  in  his  review  of  Edwards's  Butterflies,  and  various  papers  by  Soever  and 
Most-tiler  in  the  same  journal  al«o  discuss  it.  See  also  my  comparison  of  the  butterfly  faunas  of 
Europe  and  America  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  association  for  187«. 


Table  of  specie*  of  Van  etna,  bn*e<t  <>u  the  e<)>j. 

Vertical  rili»  less  than  twelve  in  number  (I'yntineiit)  

Vertical  ribs  more  than  twelve  in  number  (Xeopj/ratnci*). 

Egg  not  more  than  one-tenth  higher  than  broad  

Eg!.'  about  one-third  higher  than  broad  

Table  of  *(>z<  i<*.  baited  on  the  eatttptUar  at  birth. 

Upper  hair-  of  ImmIj  nearly  straight,  hardly  more  than  half  a«  long  as  width  of  head 
(Pyrameit)  atalant*. 

Upper  hairs  of  body  considerably  curved,  attuut  three-fourth*  as  long  as  width  of  head  (Xtopv- 
routeis). 

Body  highly  variegated  bun  torn 

Body  of  nearly  unifonn  tint.....*.  cartful 

Table  offpectes,  bated  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Lighter  marking-  in  front  of  supralateral  spines  consisting  of  consplcuou-  round  s|hh>  

hunters. 

Lighter  markings  In  front  of  supralateral  spine*  consisting  of  *lrmlcr,|inconspicuou»,  |ongitti« 
dlnal  «tr«iks. 

Splnuies  of  apical  circlet  as  long  (not  including  the  terminal  thorn)  as  the  spine  below  the 
circk't  carduL 

Spinulcs  of  apical  circlet  not  one-third  so  long  (not  including  the  terininabthoru)  as  the 
spine  lielow  the  circlet  

Table  of  f/ieriet,  ba»td  on  the  chrysalis. 

A  distinct  supralateral  tuliercle  on  either  side  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment. 

Supralateral  tubcnrles  bluntly  conical  

Supralateral  tul*rcles  sharply  conical  

So  distinct  supralateral  tulK>rcle  on  eighth  abdominal  i 
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TuUe  of  »peciet,  bmeil  on  the  iuiagn. 

The  orange  color,  on  upper  surface  of  fore  wing*  confined  to  a  single  transverse  belt 

 atalanta. 

The  orange  colore  on  upper  surface  of  fore  wings  not  confined  to  n  single  belt  (\eopiframeit). 
Two  large  ocelli  ou  under  surface  of  bind  wing*,  each  broader  than  an  interspace. huntera. 

At  least  four  ocelli  on  under  surface  of  hind  \\  nr.-.  never  broiMler  thau  an  Interspace  

cardui. 

GROUP  I  (Pyrantels). 

Wings  of  imago  marked  aliove  with  a  conspicuous  bright  colored  l>ow,  which 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  ami  margin*  the  hind  pair.  Under  surface  of  same 
without  conspicuous  ocelli.  Hook  of  upper  organ  bifid  at  tip;  clasp*  tapering  a  little 
ami  squarely  docked  at  the  tip;  secontlary  armature  transverse. 

VANESSA  ATALANTA.    The  red  admiral. 

[The  red  admiral  (Auct.);  atalanta  vane-  (Emmons);  nlalanu  butterfly  (Harris).) 


i'apilio  atalanta  Linn.,  8y*t.  nat.,  10th  ed. 
478  (1758). 

I'untivu  atalanta  Fahr.,  III.  mug.  ins.,  vi: 
2*1  <1807);-Bolsd.-Let'..  Up.  Amcr.  sept., 
175-177  Kirb.,  Kami.  Iior.-amer.,  Iv  : 

204(1837);— Pack., Monogr.Phal.  U.S., 28,  pi. 
7.  the. 20. 20a  (1876):  -Sctidd.,  Butt.,  110-111. 
130-140,  fig*.  18.  72.  95.  128  (1881). 

K>fu*pkali»  atalanta  Latr..  Hist.  nat.  crust. 
Ins..  xlv:8**7(180&). 

Aylui*  atnlanta  Halm..  Kongl.  vetensk. 
MML  band  I.,  xxxvii:  69  (1*16). 

Pyramei*  atatanta  Htibu..  Veras.  schinctt.. 
:K»  (1*16):— Morr..  Syn.  Up.  N.  Amer. ,  58-50 
<ls«2):-Edw..  (.  an.  ent.,  xiv:  229-231  (1*82): 


xv  :  14-20  (1883);  xvii:  179  (1885) ;  -French, 
Hep.  Ins.  III.,  vii :  143  (18»;  Butt.  east.  U.S.. 
196-198  <ls*6):-Mlddl.,  Hep.  ins.  III.,  x:8»i 
(1881) ;— Fern..  Butt.  Me.,  5!H10,  tig.  20  (1884) ; 
— Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E..  18.pl.  20,  20a  (1886). 

Liliythni  atalanta  Lam..  Anlni.  sans  vert., 
iv:  20  (1817). 

IlaiHathyo*  tlceora  atalanta  1 1  aba.,  Vcrz. 
cur.  *chmett.,2  (1*22). 

Cynthia  ut'danta  Harr.,  Hltcbc.  Rep..  Mm 
(1830);  Entom.  eorre.p-.  270  (1869). 

Pufilo  amiratt*  Ret*.,  Gen.  sp.  lus.,  31 
(178:1). 

Figured  l.y  (Jlover.  III.  X.  A..  Lcp..  pi.  22. 
tig.  1 ;  pi.  K,  flg. 


Voicl  le  Vuk  aiu  nipidc. 
Qui  role  eon  DM  un  oiseau  : 
Son  alle  noire  et  aplendide 
Porte  mi  grand  rnhaii  ik>il  cau. 

Gkrard  De  Nerval.— Let  VoihUvh*. 

Imago  (2  :  fi;  12  : 5).  Head  covered  Willi  mingled  bluish  gray  ami  reddish  brown 
hairs,  sprinkled  with  a  few  black  ones ;  the  scale*  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  eye  are  pearly  white,  behind  that  brown  and  white.  Palpi  white  exteriorly, 
fringed  below  with  long,  blackish  hairs,  the  upper  half  of  the  apical  three-fifths  of  the 
middle  joint  covered  with  dark  yellowish  brown  and  black  stales  and  hairs ;  apical 
Joint  like  the  dark  portions  of  the  middle  Joint  but  with  a  few  white  ami  yellowish 
white  scales  beneath  |  interiorly  the  palpt  arc  dusky  above  witli  a  median  line  of  spread- 
ing, white  scales  near  the  upper  edge;  beneath  and  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Inner 
side  dirty  yellowish  white.  Antennae  beneath  yellowish  brown :  elsewhere  black,  tin- 
base  of  each  Joint  broadly  annulated  with  white,  most  broadly  at  the  sides,  inter- 
rupted by  the  brighter  color  beneath ;  the  basal  six  or  seven  Joints  have  but  little  or 
none  of  this  above;  club  velvety  black,  touched  witli  white  only  at  the  extreme  base, 
the  apical  four  joints  above,  the  apical  two  joints  below,  pale  straw  yellow.  Basal 
third  of  tongue  luteons,  beyond  brownish  fuscous,  luteo-fuscons  centrally,  the  extreme 
tip  luteous;  papillae  (61:29)  Indian-club  shaped,  twice  as  broad  In  middle  as  at  base, 
appressed. 

Prothorax  clothed  like  the  head,  the  gray  hairs  predominating  and  a  few  white  scales 
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appearing  at  their  base;  the  rest  of  the  thorax  covered  with  metallic  bron/.c  green 
^call's,  concealed  by  long  brownish,  olivaceous  and  mouse-brown  hairs,  the  patagia 
also  with  mingled  bluish  gray  and  reddish  brown  hairs* ;  beneath  with  reddish  brown 
and  white  hair*,  the  former  predominating.  Fore  legs  marked  down  the  middle  of  the 
front  by  a  black  streak,  vaguely  interrupted  with  white  at  the  tip  of  the  tibiae,  fringed 
heavily  on  both  sides  with  pale  reddish  brown  and  dirty  yellowish  white  hairs ; 
femora  of  other  legs  purplish  brown,  heavily  flecked  with  pearly  scales,  the  apex  yel- 
low ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  pale  yellow  with  a  few  black  scales  above,  especially  on  the  tarsi, 
the  under  surface  of  the  latter  castaneous.  Spines  piceons,  spurs  castaneous ;  claws 
blackish  castaneous,  the  upper  pair  especially  a  little  luteous  at  base  within;  pulvillns 
pleeous. 

Wings  above  lustrous  purplish  black,  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  almost  as  far  as 
the  mesial  hand  and  the  whole  of  the  hind  pair,  excepting  In  close  proximity  to  the 
marginal  band,  with  a  slight  olivaceous  reflection.  Outer  bonier  of  f»re  irimjt  strongly 
sinuate,  the  upper  portion  straight,  its  lower  angle  scarcely  rounded ,  the  lower  por- 
tion broadly  rounded.  Third  superior  subcostal  uervulc  arising  as  far  from  the  base 
of  the  second  as  that  of  the  fourth  from  the  tip  of  the  wing,  and  twice  as  far  as  from  the 
origin  of  the  fourth  superior  nervule.  A  few  dull  orange  scales  on  the  costal  border; 
a  slightly  irregular  mesial  band,  uniform  lu  width  (the  portion  iu  the  cell  half  as 
broad  as  long),  mostly  straight,  curving  inward  below,  of  a  bright  orange  color, 
brightest  above,  excepting  next  the  costal  edge  where  It  Is  yellowish;  the  outer  bonier 
of  the  band  crosses  the  cell  just  within  the  outer  limit  of  the  latter;  next  the  costal 
edge  it  curves  inward ;  below  the  cell,  It  starts  from  the  lower  outer  angle  of  the  same 
and  continues  parallel  to  the  previous  portion,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  lower  median 
interspace ;  here  it  begins  to  curve  Inward  subparallel  to  the  outer  border  and  terminates 
OB  the  submedian  nervule,  rounding  back  upon  the  interior  bonier,  which,  below  the 
costal  nervure,  has  followed  the  same  course  excepting  that  it  crosses  the  median  by  a 
nearly  or  quite  straight  line  ami  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  interspace  has  a 
slight  projection  which  occasionally  becomes  produced  Into  a  slight  stripe,  breaking 
the  band;  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  depending  from  the  upper  margin  and  not  reaching 
the  lower,  Is  a  transverse  black  subrenlfonn  bar,  whose  outer  limit  forms  a  portion  of 
the  Interior  margin  of  the  mesial  band,  edged  narrowly  and  inconspicuously  with 
orange,  excepting  above  and  occasionally  below ;  within  this  the  cell  and  medlo-snb- 
median  Interspace  are  furnished  frequently  with  some  orange  scales.  Depending  from 
the  costal  border,  midway  between  the  mesial  band  and  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  a  trans- 
verse bar  of  pure  white,  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  Interspaces  it  crosses,  reaching 
the  lowest  subcostal  nervule  and  traversed  by  black  veins ;  ius  exterior  limit  Is  a  little 
powdery  but  Its  interior  is  sharply  defined,  encroaches  a  little  on  the  bar  at  the  penul- 
timate subcostal  nervure  and  causes  it  to  narrow  suddenly  at  the  costal  edge;  the 
whole  bar  has  a  general  direction  between  thatof  the  upper  portlonof  the  outer  margin 
and  thatof  the  mesial  band;  depending  again  from  the  costal  margin,  midway  between 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  bar  just  mentioned  and  the  outer  margin,  is  a  curving  scries  of 
five  white  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer  bonier,  the  first  crossing  two  interspaces, 
irregularly  crescent  shaped,  opening  outward;  the  second  a  miuute  spot  In  the  middle 
of  the  next  to  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace ;  the  third  a  little  larger  round  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace;  the  fourth  a  larger,  roundish  quadrate 
spot  crossing  the  whole  of  the  subcosto-medlan  interspace,  its  exterior  edge  a  little 
more  distant  from  the  outer  bonier  than  the  width  of  au  Interspace;  the  fifth  similar 
to  the  thlnl,  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  a  space  fully  equal  to  an  interspace  ami 
a  half.  Removed  from  the  outer  border  by  half  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  In  the  sub- 
costal and  median  area,  is  a  vague  series  of  scattered  violet  or  pinkish  scales.  Fringe 
white,  occasionally  Infringing  on  the  margin  in  the  middle  of  the  interspaces,  inter- 
rupted broadly  though  not  very  abruptly  at  the  nervure  tips  with  blackish.  Outer 
margin  of  hind  xnngn  rather  strongly  and  pretty  uniformly  rounded,  bonlered  with 
orange  from  the  middle  subcostal  nervule  to  the  submedlan  nervnre,  to  the  width  of  an 
interspace  and  a  half,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  upper  subcostal  interspace,  where  it 
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U  diminished  by  a  large, blackish  spot  less  tlutn  au  Interspace  distant  from  the  bonier; 
in  the  middle  of  this  orange  border,  in  the  middle  of  each  interspace.  Is  a  small, 
roundish,  black  spot  or  dot,  replaced  In  the  medlo-submedlan  interspace  by  a  large, 
narrow,  transverse,  black  spot  crossiug  the  whole  interspace  and  largely  dotted  along 
the  middle  with  pale  blue  scales  often  forming  a  double  spot ;  the  inner  bonier  is 
blackish  as  far  as  the  outer  margin  and  is  dotted  just  above  the  Interior  extremity  of 
the  spot  just  mentioned  with  very  pale  blue  scales,  forming  a  streak  as  long  as  that 
previously  uieutloned.  There  Is  a  narrow,  submarglual  line  of  black  scales  in  the 
medlo-subinedlan  interspace  and  occasionally  to  a  alight  degree  in  the  other  interspaces. 
Fringe  white,  interrupted  narrowly  with  black  at  the  ncrvurc  tips. 

Beneath,  the  /»»re  Wnj/*  are  lustrous  purplish  black,  the  mesial  band  anil  bordering 
cellular  spot  repeated  beneath,  but  the  band  of  a  rose-red  colour,  exceptlug  below,  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  medio-submedian  Interspace,  where  it  is  dull  yellow ;  ami 
above.  Including  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell  ami  sometimes  the  exterior  third  of  the 
portion  of  the  band  contained  within  the  cell,  where  it  is  pale,  bluish  nacreous,  tinged 
with  yellow-  on  the  costal  edge  and  costal  uervure;  the  costal  margin  within  the  band 
Is  transversely  and  largely  banded  with  delicate  stripes  of  pale  metallic  blue ;  and  a 
narrow  curved  streak  of  the  same  crosses  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  cell,  en- 
larging downward;  the  extreme  base  of  the  cell,  especially  along  the  subcostal  ner- 
vure. and  the  base  of  the  costal  edge  are  sprinkled  with  brownish  and  snuff-colorcd 
scales;  the  white  transverse  costal  baud  of  tlie  upper  Mirface  and  the  curving  row  of 
white  spots  are  also  repeated  l>eneath.  but  the  band  ha.-  become  of  a  very  pale  bluish 
white,  yellowish  at  the  costal  edge,  and  the  upper  crescent  shaped  spot  is  replaced  by 
a  white  dot  iu  each  Interspace,  eucircled  by  dark  reddish  brown, — all  much  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  upper  of  the  two ;  the  two  succeeding  spots  arc  also  partially  encircled 
by  mingled  metallic  green  ami  metallic  blue  scales  in  a  blackish  fuscous  Held,  fol- 
lowed interiorly  by  a  semlcirclet  of  pale  blue,  brown  ami  yellow  scales,  capped  by  a 
similar,  delicate,  transverse  semicircle  of  purplish  black  scales;  midway  between  the 
costal  Ur  and  the  median  band,  but  widely  separated  from  both  and  reachlug  from  the 
costal  margiu  to  the  median  uervure.  Is  a  very  large,  irregularly  quadrate  patch  of 
metallic  blue,  enclosing  a  large  black  Held,  partially  powdered  with  blue.  Beyond  the 
transverse  costal  bar  and  above  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule  the  wing  Is  differently 
colored;  the  upper  two  white  dots  are  iu  a  small,  quadrate,  costal  Held  of  yellowish 
white,  mostly  yellowish  exteriorly,  white  Interiorly:  between  this  and  the  trausverse 
■  and  the  costal  margin  Is  purplish  black  ami  brownish  fuscous,  with  a  small,  median, 
costal,  yellowish  spot:  the  costal  band  Is  narrowly  edged  externally  with  purplish 
black,  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  spots  in  the  lower  two  subcostal  interspaces, 
brownish  fuscous  scales  are  succeeded  by  aud  partially  irrorate  with  those  of  a  yellow- 
ish fuscous  colour;  beyond  the  upper  white  dots,  each  of  the  interspaces  is  rilled  half 
way  to  the  margin  with  a  large  brownish,  somewhat  greenish,  fuscous  spot,  edged  ex- 
ternally with  an  inward  opening  crescent  of  reddish  brown.  The  outer  margin  is 
narrowly  edged  with  dull,  brownish  yellow,  intcrnipted  at  the  nervure  tips,  very 
broadly  below  and  also  In  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace,  with  black,  more  or  less 
enlivened  with  reddish ;  this  Is  followed  by  a  more  or  less  interrupted  or  obsolete, 
whitish  or  bluish  white,  or  clouded,  narrow  stripe,  most  distinct  in  the  subeosto- 
medlan  and  upper  median  Interspaces,  broadest  In  the  upper  siilwrostal  Interspaces. 
m  here  it  meets  the  markings  already  described ;  this  stripe  is  separated  from  the 
marginal  edging  by  a  narrow  black  line.  Interrupted  on  the  nervures.  represented  on 
the  upper  snbcostal  interspaces  only  by  a  central  dot  iu  eacli  interspace;  in  the  lowest 
subcostal,  the  subcosto-medlau  and  In  part  In  the  upper  median  Interspaces,  this  Is 
followed  af ter  a  black  edging  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  metallic  green  scales,  some  of 
which  arc  sometimes  seen  in  the  penultimate  subcostal  Interspace.  Fringe  white,  in- 
terrupted abruptly  and  rather  broadly  at  the  nervure  tips  with  black.  Himl  xrinij* 
greatly  varied ;  the  basal  color  la  made  up  of  a  commingling  of  pale  brown  and  brown- 
ish fuscous  scales,  all  slightly  tinged  with  olivaceous;  the  extreme  base  of  the  cell 
and  of  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  is  tilled  with  black  scales,  having  a  common 
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-ii.hh.i->  exterior  l>ordcring  of  bluish  white  and  yellowish  white  scales,  and  interiorly 
more  or  let*!*  enlivened  by  idinilar  or  by  dark  red  scales.  Scarcely  l»eyond  the  middle 
«f  the  cell  Is  a  velvety  black  fignre-of-clght  spot,  crossing  the  whole  of  the  cell  ami 
narrowly  edged,  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  but  not  within,  with  white  scales;  just 
beyond  It,  a  slender,  Irregular,  broken,  tortuous  stripe  of  dark  red  scales  crosses  the 
wing;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  marked  by  a  narrow  bordering  of  velvety  black, 
enclosing  a  black  or  olivaceous  brown  nervnle,  the  portion  within  the  cell  extending  to 
t  lie  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure,  and  there  curving  over  outward  into  the 
upper  subcostal  Interspace;  that  outside  the  cell  crossing  both  these  interspaces  and 
in  the  upper  curving  upward  to  meet  the  upper  portion.  Basal  half  of  costal  border 
more  or  less  spotted  with  dark  red.  Interrupted  by  pale,  dirty  yellow  scales;  on  the 
costal  border,  its  interior  margin  Just  above  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure. 
is  a  large  yellowish  white  patch,  extending  half  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  costal 
border  and  downward,  greatly  narrowing  In  its  course,  half  way  or  wholly  across  the 
rosto-subcostal  Interspace,  interruptedly  edged,  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  with  black, 
Miinetlmes  in  broken  continuation  of  the  branches  of  the  black  spot  at  the  extremity 

•  if  the  cell.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell  the  wing  Is  crossed  by  a  pair 
of  irregularly  parallel,  tortuo-sinuous,  delicate  lines,  the  inner  blackish,  the  outer  dark 
red,  distant  from  each  other  by  half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  the  Inner  from  the 
extremity  of  the  cell  by  double  that  distance.  There  is  a  series  of  large,  roundish  or 
oval,  blackish  fuscous  spots,  each  occupying  the  whole  width  of  an  interspace,  their 
outer  edges  coinciding  with  the  interior  border  of  the  marginal  orange  hand  of  the 
upper  surface,  those  In  the  subcosto-medlan  and  upper  median  interspaces  being 
almost  wholly  tinged  with  dull  metallic  green,  the  others  pupilled  with  brighter 
green,  all  having  a  delicate  pale  edging,  surmounted  Interiorly  by  a  black  crescent 
and  followed  exteriorly  by  a  moderately  broad  hand  of  yellowish  brown,  mingled  with 
some  dark  red  scales,  and  this  again,  at  about  three-quarters  of  an  Interspace's  distance 
from  the  outer  border,  by  a  narrow,  often  Interrupted  stripe  of  metallic  blue  and 
irreen  scales  In  a  black  field,  broadest  and  somewhat  sagittate  in  the  centre  of  the 
interspaces;  the  large  spots  are  only  conspicuous  In  the  subcostal,  subcosto-medlan 
and  median  interspaces  where  the  submarglnal  metallic  stripe  is  narrowest :  in  the 
inedlo-suhmedian  interspace,  its  place  is  occupied  only  by  the  black  surmounting.  The 

•  niter  bordering  Is  dull  white,  having  a  pale  plukish  hue,  more  or  less  sprinkled,  e-». 
pectally  in  the  upper  third  of  the  wing,  with  blackish  scales,  the  margin  itself  nar- 
rowly edged  with  alternate  patches  of  dark  red  scales  mingled  with  black  and  dim 
yellow,  the  former  at  the  nervnre  tips,  the  latter  surmounted,  in  the  middle  of  the 
interspaces,  by  slender,  tapering  black  dashes.  The  Inner  area  is  mostly  occupied  by 
a  grayish  commingling  of  yellowish  white  and  blackish  scales,  but  also  enlivened  by 
metallic,  reddish  and  brown  scales,  scattered  Irregularly  throughout  and  by  •  runs  verse 
lines  of  clustered  scales  of  the  same  colors,  mostly  in  continuation  of  those  In 
the  middle  of  the  wing.  Inner  half  of  the  wing  covered  with  a  few  scattered, 
not  very  long  white  hairs ;  fringe  as  al>ovc. 

Abdomen  above  purplish  black,  covered,  especially  near  base,  with  long,  brown 
hairs;  beneath  with  mingled,  dull  olivaceous  brown  and  dull,  pale  yellow  scales,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other  predominating.  Appendages  of  male  (33 1  S»,  29a)  i 
upper  organ  pretty  large,  body  compressed  above,  strongly  arched  transverse- 
ly^ straight  longitudinally;  hook  as  long  as  body,  the  basal  four-fifths  stout  and 
tumid,  arched  transversely,  but  slightly  depressed,  tapering,  the  apical  fifth  eunal. 
bifid,  formed  thus  of  two  lateral  pieces,  their  apices  pointed  and  slightly  Incurved; 
inferior  anus  stout,  equal  thronghont,  bent  at  nearly  a  right  angle  in  the  middle, 
bluntly  rounded  at  the  tip.  Clasps  of  about  eqnal  length  and  breadth,  half  as  broad 
ngain  at  the  base  as  at  the  tip,  with  the  lower  and  hinder  edges  slightly  Incurved, 
the  npper  posterior  angle  slightly  produced  and  bearing  a  minute,  short,  tapering 
»pine,  incurved  and  directed  a  little  upward ;  Interior  finger  compressed,  horizontal, 
very  long,  scarcely  tapering  until  near  the  tip,  nearly  straight,  cnrvlng  a  little  Inward 
and  upward  toward  the  tip,  scarcely  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  clasp.    In  addi- 
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tion.  crossing  the  middle  of  the  clasp,  is  a  ridge,  Itfl  edge  fat  ing  backward,  at  the 
middle  produced  to  a  flnely-polnUnl,  uiinutc  tooth. 


Mrahurt'iiK  in  -  in  millimetre*. 

MAl.KS. 

KKMAI.KS. 

Ixngth  of  tongue  J  1ft,  9  14. 

Smalle»t. 

Average. 

largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

LargeM. 

81.5 
17. 
10.75 
II. 

2H.5 
14.5 

5. 

5.45 

.52. 

16. 
5.S 
5.75 

36. 
17. 
»i. 

5.75 

I>eserihed  from  1  3  5  V . 


Hybrids.  Mr.  H.  Edwards  describes  a  hybrid  between  thin  species  and  V.  carve, 
raised  in  California  by  Dr.  H.  Behr  from  a  caterpillar  found  on  nettle,  as  follows  :— 
*-  The  spots  across  the  primaries  form  a  bent  macular  band,  the  subapical  spot  being 
red  and  not  white  as  in  atatauta.  the  base  of  the  wing  behind  the  liand  being  rusty  red. 
The  secondaries  are  blackish  nearly  over  the  whole  surface,  with  reddish  hairs,  which 
are  lougest  tow  an  1  the  base;  the  submarginal  row  of  ocelli  similar  to  those  of  carve, 
only  with  white  pupils.  The  under  side  is  that  of  atalanta.  the  abdomen  being  neither 
black  nor  red,  but  brownish,  the  color  of  the  anal  margin  of  the  hind  wings.  "  (Pae. 
coast  Lep.,  22, !».)    Hybrids  among  butterflies  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

Aberrations.  A  -yellow  variety  "is  mentioned  as  exhibited  in  London  (Eutoni. 
xvi:27C). 

Malformations.  In  1805,  Mr.  W.  P.  Evans  exhibited  to  the  Entomological  society 
..f  London  two  malformed  specimens  of  this  species,  one  of  which,  caught  near  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  had  the  left  antenna  only  half  the  length  of  the  right,  notwithstanding 
that  it  possessed  the  usual  number  of  joints;  the  other,  bred  from  the  larva,  had  the 
wings  on  one  side  considerably  larger  than  on  the  other. 

Egg  (64:  24).  Laminate  ribs  nine  in  number,  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  base 
and  leaving  on  the  summit  a  free  space  .2  mm.  in  diameter;  they  are  .02  mm.  high  in 
the  middle  of  the  egg,  ami  .07  mm.  high  at  the  summit;  surface  glistening,  broken  up 
by  delicate  trausverse  lines.  .03  mm.  apart,  only  minutely  raised  above  the  surface 
excepting  where  they  traverse  the  ribs;  here  they  are  more  distinct,  especially  above, 
l>eing  thlckcued  at  the  edges.  Mlcropyle  rosette  .07  mm.  in  diameter,  or  fully  half  the 
diameter  of  the  space  between  the  termination  of  the  vertical  ribs;  It  consists  appar- 
ently of  a  minute  central  cell,  surrounded  by  a  network  of  nearly  equal  subcircular 
cells,  about  .0127  mm.  In  diameter,  deeply  depressed,  separated  by  tolerably  broad 
walls,  and  arranged  irregularly  in  about  three  concentric  rows,  the  outer  cells  trans- 
versely oval.  Color  delicate  green,  the  ribs  pellucid.  Height  (including  the  ribs),  .74 
mm. ;  breadth  at  base.  .1  mm. 

Caterpillar.  FM  »>aujc  (70:10).  Head  (78: 58)  very  dark  and  body  pale  but 
haviug  only  mounted  specimens  to  describe,  the  colors  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  hairs  (86 :  <il)  brownish,  exceedingly  long,  sometimes  curving  a  little.  Length, 
2.25  mm. ;  length  of  longest  hair,  .20  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .34  mm. 

Srcuud  auvjr.  Head  piceous,  with  a  few  pale  hairs  arising  from  excessively  minute 
papillae.  Body  dark  olive  green,  with  a  russet  tinge,  strongly  infuscated  on  the  tho- 
racic and  the  dorsal  area  of  the  tlrst  three  nlsiominal  segments;  an  obscure  pallid 
Mihsilginatal  stripe.  Spines  (86 :  C2)  black,  slightly  shorter  than  the  apical  curved  hair ; 
posterior  dorsal  papillae  of  eighth  abdominal  segments  yellowish.    length,  4.5  mm. 

Thinl  atwje.  Head  as  before,  the  tubercles  larger,  almost  conspicuous,  especially 
when,  as  sometimes,  they  are  white.  Body  very  «uurk  mahogany  brown,  sometimes 
with  an  olivaceous  tinge,  often  almost,  and  sometimes  on  thoracic  segments  quite, 
black,  the  terminal  segments  and  under  surface  a  little  lighter  than  the  rest,  the  hinder 
dorsal  tubercle  of  eighth  abdominal  segment  sometimes  pallid,  in  one  case  enormously 
enlarged,  pallid,  and  globular;  body  sometimes  very  faintly  dotted  with  white  above 
by  the  greater  or  less  pallor  of  the  hair-bearing  papillae.  Spines  (86 1 68)  black,  longer 
than  the  straight  apical  hair,  a  little  shorter  than  the  segments.     Length,  7.5  mm. 

fWrtA  «<«</<?.    This  stage  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  preceding,  bnt  the  papillae 
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of  the  head  arc  very  larg<  aud  high,  taller  than  broad,  atul  ou  the  body  the  pale  color* 
arc  more  prominent  and  have  assumed  a  straw-yellow  color;  there  ia  a  distinct  macu- 
lar, substigmatal  yellow  stripe.  The  apical  hair  h  not  half  *o  long  as  the  spine 
(86  :  64)  from  which  it  springs.    Length.  12  mm. 

F(fth  &ujr  (74  :X< ).  Head  (78:  <">«)  bronze  black,  covered  with  large  ami  rather 
frequent  black  or  black-tipped  white  tubercles,  and  not  very  numerous  smaller  wart«, 
all  bearing  rather  short  fuscous  lialrs.  Colors  of  the  ImmIv  varying  In  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  general  description.  I 
think  the  normal  form  may  be  described  as  velvety  black,  many  of  the  little  warts 
white,  but  a  dorsal  Hue  devoid  of  white  dots,  a  substigmatal  band  formed  of  lougitu- 
dlnal  narrow  open  lunules  of  pale  yellow,  and  on  the  abdominal  segments  an  Inter- 
rupted, slightly  oblique,  stigmatal  line  of  confluent  yellow  dots;  the  spines  (86  Mm) 
mostly  or  wholly  black,  or  having  the  extreme  bases  sometimes  obscure  dull  orange: 
the  longest  spines  scarcely  exceed  in  length  one-half  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  head, 
and  the  apical  spiuule.  or  that  portion  of  the  main  stem  which  He* beyond  the  base  of 
the  lateral  spiunles.  Is  much  shorter  than  the  other  part  of  the  spine;  at  ils  base  the 
spine  i-  scarcely  elevated;  the  spinlform  tulicrclej.  of  the  first  segment  are  moderately 
long  and  the  hair-  scattered  over  the  body  short  and  inconspicuous;  spiracles  black 
with  pale  lip*.  Leg*  block;  prolegs  pale  rufo-tcstaceous  Length.  mm. ;  breadth 
of  body,  ."...'i  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  .V2.*.  mm. 

The  white  sometimes  become-  a  snuff  color  and  the  tint  cxteuds  farther  aud  farther 
from  the  little  wart  where  It  had  its  origin,  until  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  an:- 
mal  with  it-  spine-  may  become  light  colored.  But  to  give  a  better  conception  of  the 
variation  I  add  -hort  descriptions  of  several  stage-  of  ornamentation.  I  will  add 
t lint  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague.  who  ha-  reared  large  numl>crs  of  this  Insect.  tlr>t  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  often  change  their  color  from  black  to  snuff  color  dur- 
ing their  growth,  although  never  the  rc\cr*e.  That  this  must  be  so  i-.  evident  when 
one  notice-  that  the  pale-t  form-  are  never  seen  among  -peclmen-  of  the  first  three 
-tages:  after  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  alwmt  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
individuals  change  to  a  saffron  tint.  Some  specimens  are  entirely  velvety  black,  with 
only  a  few  pale  obscure  dots  over  the  body,  hardly  noticeable  without  a  lens,  and  the 
liases  of  some  of  the  -pine-  -urrounded  with  very  obscure  dull  orange:  all  the  spinet 
and  spiunles  entirely  black.  In  other-,  still  black,  the  body  i-  profusely  dotted  with 
white,  the  -pine-  pale  lemon  yellow,  those  of  the  thoracic  segments  black,  the  dor-al 
otic-  of  the  third  thoracic  aud  tlr-t  aud  sixth  abdominal  segments  fu-cou-,  the  suhstig- 
matal  band  broken  up  into  n  series  of  double  dot-  and  altogether  wanting  on  tin- 
anterior  part-  of  the  segment-.  Others  similar  to  thi-  have  all  the  spines  of  the  thorax 
black,  excepting  the  lateral  one-  of  the  third  segment,  while  all  those  of  the  body 
are  yellow.  Occasionally  there  is  a  short  streak  a  little  below  and  in  advance  of  the 
laterodorsal  spines  of  the  ftbdomeu.  When  the  pale  color-  of  the  wart-  have  begun 
to  be  confluent,  the  specimens  assume  a  very  different  appearance.  In  some  the 
prevailing  hue  is  a  rather  pale  olivaceous  green,  the  wart-  of  the  same  color  hut 
minutely  centred  with  white,  bearing  white  hairs  and  encircled  in  whole  or  in  part  at 
the  extreme  ba-e  with  blackish  fuscous;  the  whole  upper  surface  begrimed  more 
or  le—  with  delicate  blackish  fuscou-  -treak-  and  congregated  speck-,  excepting 
along  a  broad,  pale  greenish  yellow,  lnfrastlginatal  band  and  in  part  along  a  narrow 
supra-tigmatal  band  and  the  short  streak  in  advance  of  the  1  a  t  c  rod  o  rsa  I «  p  I  ties ;  the 
-;>iue-  pale  greenlsli  yellow,  their  spiunles  mostly  black,  the  basal  ones  sometime- 
pellucid  or  testaceous,  all  those  of  the  infra-tigmalal  row  testaceous.  Others  are  of  a 
livid  hue.  marked  with  obscure  brown,  most  of  the  spines  pellucid,  but  some  infnscated. 
resting  on  pale.  dull,  lemon  yellow  warts.  Still  others  are  of  a  very  pale  straw  color, 
tinted  very  slightly  here  ami  there  with  purplish  and  marked  with  dark,  purplish 
slender  -treak-  and  small  -pot-  congregated  linearly  or  distributed  In  Irregular  annu- 
lar ring-:  the  hair-  white,  the  spines  pale  lemon  yellow,  the  spinules generally  black. 
The  color  has  notldng  to  do  with  the  sex. 

Chryaalia  (83 : .".:».. '.:!,."•.*.).    Wing-  and  front  a«hy  brown,  the  wrinkles-fuscous,  the 
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tongue  dusky,  the  nervnres  of  the  wing*,  Incisure*  of  the  joint*  of  log*  ami  antcuna. 
a*  well  at*  the  bonier*  of  the  tongue  and  oeellar  riblnm  marked  with  blackish  fuscous. 
<H  .  llar  prominence*  hut  little  protuberant.  Head  alx»ve  ami  thorax  a*hy  brown,  tinged 
with  reddish,  a  Mender  dorsal  line  on  the  thorax;  ba*al  wing  tubercle*  more  or  less 
black l -I i  fuscous;  *ti}>ralateral  thoracic  tubercle*  a  little  higher  than  In  the  other 
species,  gleaming  gold;  metathorax  with  a  tran*ver*e  *pot  of  the  name.  Abdomen 
•  lark  ashen  brown,  the  first  and  second  segments  tinged  with  reddish,  the  whole  more 
or  less  obscured  with  blackish  fuscous,  especially  along  a  stigmatal  band,  which  is  as 
broad  a*  ttie  length  of  the  spiracles,  and  also  along  a  slightly  broader  and  darker  ven 
tral  stripe;  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  first  and  second  abdominal  segments  and 
stipralateral  wart  of  the  third  segment  gleaming  gold;  other  tubercles  brownish  yel- 
low, bordered,  especially  anteriorly,  with  blackish;  suprastlgmatal  wart  of  the  ninth 
segment  as  prominent  as  the  others  of  that  series;  there  is  a  dorsal  series  of  longi- 
tudinal oval  patches  of  dull  or  bright  greenish  gold  just  behind  the  dorsal  wart*  and 
l*>rdcred  laterally  with  obscure,  dark,  fuscou*  *pot* ;  a  suprastlgmatal  transversely  oval 
patch  of  greenish  gold  on  the  side  of  the  fourth  segment.  Spiracle*  dark  a*heu 
brown;  cremaster  blackish  on  ventral,  ashy  on  dorsal  surface;  Held  of  anal  hooklet- 
long  and  slender,  three  times  longer  than  broad.  Length,  20.3  mm. ;  breadth  at  oeellar 
prominences,  3.75  mm.;  at  supernumerary  wing  tubercle,  7.5  mm.;  at  tip  of  third 
abdominal  segment,  6.5  mm. ;  height  at  mesothorax,  7  mm. ;  at  middle  of  third  abdom- 
inal segment,  7  mm.;  at  posterior  end  of  thorax,  5.5  mm.  The  whole  body  Is  often 
covered  with  an  ashen  white  bloom,  but  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  them  such  *peclmen* 
have  always  been  attacked  by  Tachlnae.  It  may,  however,  be  ouly  an  accidental  coluci- 
tience. 

Geographical  distribution  (20:  7).  This  butterfly  enjoys  a  very 
extensive  geographical  range,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Kuropean  and  North  American  continents.  In  the  Old  World,  it  occurs  in 
the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  the  northernmost  portions,  nnd  is  also 
found  in  the  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  western  half  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Azores.  It  has  even  been  accidentally  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand,  no  doubt  with  plants,  as  it  was  first  found  in  the 
Wellington  Botanic  Garden  (Ent.  monthly  mag.,  xxi :  87),  and  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  where  it  is  known  as  a  mountain  speeies  (Parker, 
Psyche,  ii :  2181. 

In  America  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  adjacent 
regions  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland  (British  Museum,  Gosse),  Nova 
ScotM  "rare  "  (Jones),  Anticosti  and  southern  Labrador  (Couper),  God- 
boul  River,  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  "common"  (Corneau),  Quebec 
"rare"  (Bowles),  Ottawa  (Billings),  Montreal  "generally  scarce" 
(Caulfield),  London,  Ontario  "not  very  common"  (Saunders),  and  even 
at  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  (Weir)  ;  southern  Michigan  "rather  com- 
mon "  (Harrington),  Wisconsin  "common"  (Hoy),  Iowa,  not  uncom- 
mon (Allen,  Austin,  Parker)  and  the  North  West  Territory  of  Canada 
(G  tildes).  It  is  abundant  in  the  extreme  southern  states, — Florida 
(Chapman,  Palmer,  Thaxter,  Schwarz),  Alabama  "a  great  rarity" 
(Gosse),  and  Texas  (Belfrage,  Aaron,  Lintner)  ;  and  even  occurs  in 
Bermuda  "rare*'  (Jones),  in  Cuba  "excessively  rare*'  (Gundlach),  in 
Mexico  (Salle,  Brit.  Mus.),  and  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  "but  not 
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very  abundant"  (Godmaii  and  Salvin).  On  the  Pacific  coaat  it  is 
found  in  Vancouver  Island  (Fletcher)  and  in  central  California  (Agassiz, 
Edward*,  Oaten  Sackcn),  hut  how  far  south  of  the  last  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  reported  from  the  mountainous  region  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent  only  from  Colorado  (Mead),  hut  probably  occurs  wherever 
nettles  are  found. 

I  believe  that  it  is  found  plentifully  and  in  nearly  equal  numbers  through 
every  part  of  New  England,  although  it  is  comparatively  scarce  in  the 
heart  of  the  White  Mountain  region  where  nettles  are  found  only  in  old 
clearings.  As  the  abundance  of  the  species  is  more  than  ordinarily 
affected  by  the  action  of  parasites,  the  records  of  a  single  year  for  any 
locality  are  comparatively  worthless. 

Haunts.  The  butterflies  enjoy  cultivated  surroundings,  especially  gar- 
dens, and  in  spring  are  to  be  seen  on  lilac  flowers,  in  autumn  on  dahlias. 
They  frequently  pitch  on  trees  or  on  the  ground ;  they  suck  the  juice  of 
fruit  and  may  readily  be  caught  about  apples  drying  in  the  sun.  They  are 
never  to  be  found  except  in  sunny  spots. 

Oviposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  (though  I  have  several  times 
found  two  ami  once  three  far  apart  on  the  same  leaf)  on  the  upper  side  of 
leaves,  generally  near  the  middle,  but  not  infrequently  on  the  extreme 
edge,  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  on  the  ribs  ;  once  only  have  1  seen  one  on 
the  under  surface  and  in  this  the  leaf  was  curled  partly  over ;  they  are  not 
very  firmly  attached,  perhaps  owing  to  the  numerous  hairs  on  the  leaves, 
but  seem  to  cling  by  a  corner  or  any  part  that  touches  any  portion  of  the 
leaf  or  hairs,  and  so  to  rest  at  any  angle  with  the  surface.  Leaves  about 
the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  plant  or  a  little  higher  are  always 
chosen  by  the  butterfly  :  Mr.  Edwards,  judging  from  the  place  where  the 
youngest  larvae  are  found,  says  they  are  laid  on  the  topmost  leaf,  where  I 
have  never  found  them,  though  I  have  collected  a  hundred.  They  may 
]H>ssibly  act  differently  toward  Boehmeria  on  which  he  has  commonly  found 
them,  than  toward  nettle  where  only  I  have  seen  them,  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able ;  yet  the  topmost  leaves  are  far  more  accessible  than  any  others  in  a 
nettle  patch.    They  hatch  in  five  or  six  days. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillar  feeds  indiscriminately  on  every  variety 
of  nettle  (Crticn).  Mr.  Edwards  has  also  obtained  it  on  hop  (Humuhis 
lupulus  Linn.)  and  false  nettle  (llochmeria  cyliudrica  Willd.),  and  Dr. 
( 'hapman  has  reared  it  in  the  south  on  the  latter  plant  and  on  Parictaria 
debilis. — all  belonging  to  the  same  family,  Crticaceae.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  found  on  three  specie*  of  I'rtica  and  on  Parictaria. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar  To  escape  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar 
bites  around  the  summit,  casts  ofl'  the  lid  thus  formed,  and  then  generally 
eats  from  n  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  sides  of  the  egg  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner ;  he  then  quit*  the  leaf  on  which  he  was  born  and  hies  him  to  one  of 
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the  half-opened  leaves  at  the  very  summit  of  the  plant,  where  he  lines  the 
ii|»|ht  surface  of  the  leaf  with  a  silken  web,  so  fastened  at  different  points 
as  to  draw  together  the  approximate  outside  edges,  thus  forming  a  canopv 
within  which  he  live*  concealed,  solitary  and  indolent.  Evidently  the 
newK  born  eaterpillnr  eould  not  effect  such  an  operation  on  any  other  than 
the  tenderer,  newly  ojK-ning  leaven  :  and  it  therefore  seems  strnnge  that  the 
parent  should  choose  leaves  farther  down  the  btalk,  the  duration  of  the  egg 
Itcing  t>o  short.  It  is  this  huhit  of  the  young  larva  which  has  led  Mr. 
Edward*  to  state  that  the  eggs  arc  laid  on  the  terminal  leaves.  I  hiring  the 
first  stage,  the  eaterpillnr  "eats  the  substance  of  the  leaf  within  it*  owe,  at 
some  distance  from  the  tip,  leaving  the  frame-work  untouched.  It  makes 
its  retting  place  quite  close  to  the  base,  and  there  it  will  remain  till  nttcr  it 
has  passed  the  first  moult.  Most  of  the  feeding  is  done  at  night"  (Ed- 
wards. Can.  ent.,  xv  :  15),  After  moulting  it  quit*  this  retreat  and  takes 
|MMt»cssion  of  a  lower  expanded  leaf.  Mr.  Edwards  watched  one  of  these 
and  found  that  it  first  gnawed  nearly  through  the  midrib  at  the  very  base 
of  the  leaf  ami  cut  also  a  hole  next  the  rib  in  the  base  of  the  leaf  itself, 
by  which  the  leaf  was  made  to  droop  ;  the  opposite  edges  of  the  leaf  wen- 
then  stitched  together  so  as  to  form  a  canopy  as  In-fore  (loc.cit.)  :  often  it 
eats  holes  lietween  the  next  pair  of  side  vein*,  as  in  the  figure  (81:fi), 
tmd  then  the  lateral  rib  l>ctween  the  holes  is  also  weakened  by  gnnwing. 
lly  this  peculiar  mode  of  weakening  the  leaf,  the  nest  may  lte  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  l'ol.  comma  on  the  same  plant.  During  the  enrlv 
part  of  this  stage,  it  feeds  still  within  the  leaf,  but  toward  the  end  it 
devours  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  which  serves  as  a  nest,  but  no  longer  as 
»  complete  concealment.  A  new  one  is  made  after  the  next  moult,  often 
open  more  or  less  at  both  ends  and  it  now 

Begin*  wltli  the  extremity  of  the  folded  leaf,  ami  cats  downward*  [i.  e,  toward  tin- 
Iwso.  actually  upwards],  and.  a*  It  gradually  consume*  It*  habitation,  It  retreat*  l«ack- 
wards.  till  at  last,  having,  a*  it  were.  catcu  itself  out  of  house  and  home,  it  is  forced 
to  aliandon  It*  imperfect  shelter,  and  construct  a  new  one.  .  .  .  The  sides  of  the 
larger  leaf  selected  for  it*  new  habitation  arc  drawn  together  by  silken  threads.  *o 
that  the  edges  of  the  leaf  meet  clo*ely  and  form  a  light  ami  conimodiou*  cavity,  which 
*ccnrely  shelters  ami  completely  conceals  the  included  caterpillar.  This  In  time  l» 
eaten  like  the  flrst.  ami  another  I*  formed  in  like  manner.  (Harris,  lnj  ins.,  3d  cd..8f  j  ) 

I  have  generally  found  that  even  the  largest  caterpillars  made  their  nests 
of  a  single  leaf  (81:  2)  and  such  has  Ir-ch  the  experience  of  others;  but 
Mr.  Lintncr  on  one  occasion  found  that  "the  greater  number  of  the  nearly 
mature  larvae  were  hidden  in  a  shelter  made  by  spinning  together  several 
of  the  leaves  at  the  tip  of  the  plant,  after  the  stalk  had  been  partially 
eaten  through  at  a  suitable  height,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  be  readily  lieut 
downward  among  the  leaves  beneath,  where  a  thicker  shelter  could  lie  con- 
structed (Ent.  notes,  i :  51 ).  I  have  occasionally  found  similar  compound 
nests,  but  hnve  not  noticed  the  bending  of  the  stnlk.    Mr.  Edward*,  how- 
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ever,  records  a  similar  ease  in  a  larva  observed  in  the  house.  This  is  a 
eurious  instance  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillar,  of  which  Mr. 
Kd  wards  (loc.  cit. )  gives  another:  A  larva  just  past  the  first  moult 

Was  placed  on  one  of  tlie  second  pair  of  leaven  [from  the  top],  and  It  closed  the 
edges  without  biting  the  midrib,  until  It  had  gone  one-third  the  length  of  the  leaf, 
when  it  returned  and  broke  the  midrib,  and  also  ate  the  two  holes  at  Its  l»a*e.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  larval  mind  at  drst  derided  that  the  leaf  would  come  together 
[at  the  edges]  without  the  rib  being  broken  :  and  second,  discovered  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  whereupon  rectification  was  made.  At  all  events,  that  Is  what  a  human  arch- 
itect would  have  done. 

The  duller  under  surface  of  the  leaf  being  brought  into  contrast  with 
the  upper  by  the  construction  of  the  nest,  it  is  rendered  somewhat  conspic- 
uous ;  and  the  drooping  habit  induced  makes  it  still  easier  to  discover  in  u 
nettle  patch. 

Generally  a  large  manlier  of  caterpillars  may  lie  found  upon  a  single 
nettle  [Mitch  or  even  ujion  one  plant ;  but  it  is  in  no  projier  sense  gregari- 
ous, as  stated  by  Miss  Middleton  (lOthRep.  ins.  111..  8<5),  but  on  the  con- 
trary strictly  solitary,  though  instances  have  been  known  of  more  than  one 
caterpillar  in  a  nest, — undoubtedly  a  pure  accident. 

When  the  larva  is  disturbed,  as  for  instance  by  the  crawling  of  another 
caterpillar  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf,  the  lord  of  the  manor  signifies  his 
disapproval  and  alarm  by  running  from  one  part  of  his  enclosure  to 
another,  wagging  his  head  violently  so  as  to  strike  the  side  of  the  leaf  or 
some  of  the  connecting  threads  and  thus  jolt  off  or  frighten  awav  the  in- 
truder;  the  blows  effect  quite  an  appreciable  jarring  of  the  leaf. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Guild  and  to  Messrs.  Angus,  C'lapp,  Lintner. 
Saunders,  Sprague  and  Verrill  for  living  specimens  of  this  caterpillar. 

Pupation.  The  caterpillar  suspends  itself  in  almost  any  place  where 
it  can  hang,  and  even  frequently  undergoes  its  transformations,  as  Bois- 
duval  long  ago  observed,  within  the  leaves  that  have  served  it  for  shelter. 
This  was  doubted  by  Mr.  Edwards  as  he  had  never  met  with  such  a  case, 
but  his  objections  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  on  receipt  of  specimens 
from  Mr.  P.  Laurent,  who  in  a  short  time  had  found  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  chrysalids  in  such  cases,  the  condition  of  which 
was  such  that  it  was  evident  that  the  caterpillars  had  taken  their  last  meal 
from  the  leaf  which  served  this  double  purpose.  Nevertheless  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  more  substantial  supports  being  sought.  Nor,  on  the 
plant,  does  it  always  change  within  its  final  larval  nest,  but  sometimes 
forms,  from  a  single  leaf  a  hood,  like  that  made  by  the  larva  of  Pol. 
comma,  but  without  biting  any  part  of  the  leaf,  midrib  or  stalk,  merely 
fastening  beneath  the  midrib  the  opposite  edges  of  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
spinning  a  web  within  and  hanging  itself  within  the  open  enclosure.  When 
it  has  suspended  itself  in  preparation  for  its  change  to  chrysalis,  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar  is  curved  upward  so  as  to  bring  the  jaws  and  all  the 
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leg*  on  n  line  with  the  second  pair  of  prolegs.  The  chrysalis  stage  gen- 
erally lasts  ahout  ten  days. 

Life  history  Both  in  Europe  and  New  England  there  are  two  brood* 
of  this  insect,  although  some  of  the  chrysalids  of  the  later  brood  do  not 
disclose  their  inmates  until  spring,  when  the  hibernating  butterflies  and 
those  from  wintering  pupae  mingle  on  the  wing  and  deposit  their  eggs,  so 
far  as  known,  simultaneously.  The  wintering  imago  is  one  of  the  last  of 
hil>emating  butterflies  to  make  its  appearance  in  spring,  being  seldom 
seen  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  May  (  though  Mr.  Orate 
says  he  has  seen  them  in  February  on  Staten  Island)  ;  and  since  individ- 
uals emerging  from  wintering  chrysalids  often  appear  by  the  last  week  in 
the  same  month,  always  as  soon  as  the  first  week  in  dune,  though  still 
emerging  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  battered  and  brilliant  specimens 
from  the  same  brood  of  chrysalids  may  be  seen  flying  in  company.  Both 
apparently  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  same  time,  and  the  larvae  may  l>e 
found  in  various  stages  of  development  through  nearly  the  whole  of  June 
and  the  first  half  of  July  :  the  chrysalids  hang  for  about  ten  days  *  and 
the  butterflies  ap|>ear  by  the  first  days  of  July  and  continue  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  throughout  the  month  ;  the  eggs  arc  laid  at  once  and 
another  brood  of  caterpillars  may  be  found  lietween  the  middle  (or  even 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week)  of  July  and  the  last  of  August;  the 
butterflies  appear  the  very  last  of  August  and  early  in  September,  and  fly 
throughout  this  month  and  even  later,  though  in  gradually  diminishing 
numbers  ;  they  are  among  the  last  of  our  hibernating  butterflies  to  seek 
their  winter  quarters,  and.  as  stated  almve,  some  of  the  chrysalids  of  this 
autumn  brood  do  not  disclose  the  butterfly  before  the  ensuing  spring. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  tells  me  that  in  England  atalanta  delays  its  hiber- 
nation until  nearly  December,  and  does  not  make  its  appearance  again 
until  June,  which  is  as  in  New  England ;  while  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  it  never  hibernates,  properly  speaking,  as  the  cold  i* 
never  strong  enough  in  the  winter  months  to  induce  it  to  do  so. 

In  our  southern  states  there  is  undoubtedly  »<»n>c  variation  from  this 
history,  for  there  the  butterfly  is  at  least  triple-brooded.  Mr.  Edwards 
says  that  in  West  Virginia  "there  are  three  broods  of  the  larvae,  the 
first  in  May  and  early  June,  the  second  in  July  and  early  August,  the  third 
late  in  September."  (loc.  cit.)  According  to  Dr.  Chapman's  observation* 
in  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  the  wintering  chrysalids  disclose  their  butter- 
flies toward  the  end  of  April,  and  the  last  brood  of  the  season  appears 
early  in  November,  between  which  months  there  is  certainly  time  for  even 
more  broods  than  two.  Further  south  still,  pretty  fresh  specimens, 
which  could  hardlv  have  wintered,  were  obtained  bv  Dr.  Palmer  at  Indian 
River  the  last  of  March.  In  these  warmer  latitudes,  as  in  southern 
•  Sepp  «»yg  of  ttda  brood  bl  Europe  that  it  hang?  for  al«wt  three  week*. 
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France,  this  butterfly,  loth  to  hibernate,  flieB  the  winter  through.  In  New- 
foundland, to  judge  from  Gome's  observations,  there  is  probably  but  a 
single  brood. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Jefferys  (Entom.,  xvii :  183),  in  Kansas  the 
butterfly  is  most  abundant  in  the  spring  and  rarely  seen  in  autumn.  This 
would  indicate  a  very  large  proportion  of  wintering  chrysalids.  In  Eng- 
land Mr.  (».  I).  Smith  had  one  chrysalis  disclose  the  imago  in  his  breed- 
ing cage  a*  late  as  November  9th  (Ibid.,  xvii :  17). 

The  longevity  of  the  butterfly  is  so  great  that  specimens  may  be  seen 
the  whole  season,  and  in  warmer  countries  the  whole  year,  through  ;  Meyer 
Dur  says  this  is  occasioned  through  unequal  development  of  the  larvae, 
but  the  s|>ecics  does  not  seem  to  me  to  differ  in  this  resj>ect  from  many 
others.  The  hibernating  butterflies  pass  the  winter  in  crevices  of  rocks, 
in  hollow  trees  and  under  house  roofs.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Hay  hurst  of 
Missouri,  published  by  Mr.  Edwards,  states  that  "during  last  winter,  in 
Februarv,  a  tree  was  felled  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  on  which  I  was  at 
work.  As  it  fell  it  split  open  and  was  found  to  be  hollow.  The  cavity 
was  partly  filled  with  dirt  and  hickory-nut  shells,  but  among  the  stuff' thtit 
fell  out  were  some  twenty  butterflies,  mostly  Vanessas  .  .  .  antiopa  and  ata- 
lanta."  Mr.  A.  R.  Grote  also  once  found  three  or  four  specimens  hang- 
ing to  the  rough  rafter  of  a  garret  on  Statcn  Island,  and  perfectly  torpid. 

This  butterfly  is  another  of  those  which  are  very  irregular  in  their 
abundance  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  exceptionally  subject,  as  we  sbnll 
see,  to  the  attacks  of  parasites. 

Newman  states  that  in  England  the  butterfly  has  been  detected  wander- 
ing about  in  the  night,  and  that  he  has  repeatedly  taken  it  at  the  sugar 
prepared  for  Noctuae ;  it  has  been  observed  about  the  electric  light  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  II.  Edwards. 

Flight  and  attitudes.  The  flight  of  this  brilliant  butterfly  is  vigorous, 
quick  and  nervous.  Mr.  Thos.  Hill  describes  its  action  as  seen  by  him 
one  hot  season  in  England  (Entom.,  xviii :  73).  44  1  saw  it,"  he  says, 
44  skimming  over  the  tops  of  the  oak  trees.  .  .  .  They  darted  through  the 
air  with  a  rapid  motion,  high  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  then  dart- 
ing suddenly  down  to  the  clover  flowers  in  the  field  below,  they  rested  for 
a  moment  and  then  took  another  flight  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. " 

When  resting  on  the  ground  after  flight  it  44  often  alternately  expands 
and  closes  its  beautiful  black  and  scarlet  wings"  (Gossc).  When  set- 
tled upon  the  ground,  the  wings  are  usually  extended  horizontally, 
the  costal  edge  of  the  fore  wings  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  while  their  inner  margin  reaches  the  middle  of  the  lower  sub- 
costal interspace  of  the  hind  wings.  They  often  elevate  the  costal  edge 
of  the  fore  wings  slightly  while  the  hind  wings  remain  stationary,  and 
then  the  inner  margin  is  pushed  backward  over  another  interspace.  The 
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antennae  arc  straight,  raised  slightly  ul>ove  the  plane  of  the  hotly  ami 
spread  at  ahout  a  right  angle.  When  alarmed  the  wings  are  closed  hack 
tn  hack  with  a  sudden  start.  When  resting  upon  flowers  or  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  the  wings  are  generally  held  at  or  very  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  When  at  rent  tor  the  night,  the  fore  wings  ore  as  nearly  bid- 
den between  the  closed  hind  wings  as  is  possible,  the  <*ostal  edge  of  the 
former  emerging  between  the  tips  of  the  costal  and  upper  branch  of  the 
subcostal  ncrvure  of  the  latter :  the  antennae  rest  against  the  costal  edges 
of  the  hind  wings,  their  tips  diverging  very  slightly. 

Parasites.  Not  only  does  a  little  Trichogramma,  T.  mimitissimum,  in- 
fest the  eggs  of  this  butterfly,  discovering  them  during  their  brief  life,  ami 
emerging  about  a  fortnight  after  the  time  for  the  caterpillar  to  hatch,  but  the 
caterpillar  is  sorely  beset.  First  there  is  a  species  of  A  pantries,  A.  edward- 
sii,  which  must  sting  the  caterpillar  before  it  has  completed  its  very  first 
nest,  as  Mr.  Edwards  suggests.  Any  one  that  will  watch  a  newly  hatched 
larva  will  observe  its  restlessness  until  its  nest  is  made ;  Mr.  Emcrton  had 
exceptional  difficulty  on  this  account  in  making  a  drawing  of  it,  though 
many  larvae  are  impatient  at  this  stage.  At  any  rate  one  may  often  find  the 
pure  white  or  silvery-gray  cocoon  of  this  insect  resting  beside  the  larval 
skin  in  the  nest  of  the  defunct  caterpillar,  and  will  find  the  latter  is  never 
beyond  the  second  stage  and  tliat  one  parasite  has  been  enough  to  kill 
him.  Apparently  these  parasites  sometimes  winter  in  the  cocoon.  Mr. 
Edwards  (I.  c.)  gives  some  account  of  the  action  of  the  species,  and  found 
it  held  in  check  by  a  species  of  Tetrastichus,  T.  modestus. 

Hut  although  in  this  ease  a  siuglc  worm  is  enough  to  destroy  one  cater- 
pillar, far  worse  havoc  is  made  among  the  nettle  feeders  at  a  later  stage  by 
another  speeies  of  Apanteles,  A.  atalantae.  It  is  often  difficult  to  procure 
a  single  butterfly  from  a  large  numl>er  of  larvae  taken  in  the  open  air  ;  they 
are  crammed  full  of  these  parasitic  enemies,  which  suddenly  emerge  together 
through  the  skin  of  their  victims  when  full  grown,  and  spin  their  pure  white 
cocoons  beside  the  now  collapsed  prey.  I  first  observed  them  when  from 
tome  caterpUlars  of  atalanta  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders  of  Ontario  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Whitney  of  New  Hampshire  (subsequently  raised  in  numbers 
by  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague  and  myself)  some  pale,  dirty  yellow,  cylindrical 
worms,  3  mm.  long  and  .75  mm.  broad,  forced  their  way  indifferently 
from  the  back,  sides  or  under  surface  of  the  caterpillar,  and  immediately  l>e- 
gan  to  make  cocoons  for  themselves  on  the  nearest  spot,  the  caterpillar  itself, 
and  the  surface  on  which  it  was  resting.  As  the  grubs  which  inhabit  a  single 
caterpillar  penetrate  its  integument  for  their  change  at  nearly  the  same  time 
and  in  close  proximity,  their  united  efforts  form  a  network  of  pure  white 
floes  in  which  the  cocoons  (88:  13)  are  enclosed.  Generally  the  mass  of 
cocoons  is  double,  one-half  on  each  side  of  the  caterpillar,  which  seldom 
stir*  from  its  position  and  never  far  after  the  emergence  of  its  foes,  although 
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lilt.'  nun  nut  become  extinct  fui*  bc\ end  days.  At  other  times  from  some 
movement  ui' die  caterpillar  they  become  merged  into  one  maw.  One  such 
cluster  was  formed  of  regular  layers  of  cocoons  piled  like  so  many  logs  ii|h>ii 
oik'  another,  with  no  Ion  of  space  between  tlieiu,  so  that  lliey  were  CXHHpHCl 
.iikI  unyielding,  the  ends  of  the  cocoons  or  sides  of  the  mass,  uml  espec- 
ially one  tide,  furnished  with  u  <|iiaiitity  of  loose,  Hocculenl  matter.  together 
forming  r  well-rounded,  ilmrt-oval  mass,  11  mm.  long,  7  mm.  broad  and 
4  mm.  high,  the  breadth  being  the  direction  of  any  one  cocoon  ;  without 
the  Hoo'iilcnt  matter  it  unuld  have  been  hut  .">  mm.  broad.  The  cocoon « 
arc  made  of  thicker  or  tuurv  compacted  silk  than  the  rest,  and  all  jwrto  but 
the  extremity  where  the  I  lead  of  the  future  pupa  is  to  lie  are  completed 
Unit,  and  then  thi-  end  is  scaled  up  with  a  thin,  nearly  flat  covering,  ea>\ 
■  ir  the  jawa  of  the  imago  to  never.  The eueoons  are  cylindrical,  of  uniform 
sixe,  ->  mm.  long  and  .*."»  nun.  broad,  and  are  not  mo  thick  as  not  to  show 
live  dusky  color  of  the  enclosed  pupa.  Keen  in  the  very  regular  matt  I 
have  dc*crihcd«  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  cocoons  were  not  all  placol 
in  the  name  way,  but  dim-tid  indifferently  toward  either  side.  In  the 
different  instance-  in  which  I  counted  them,  the  cocoon*  from  a  single 
caterpillar  varied  from  twenty-nix  to  thirty-nine  in  number. 

The  grubs  emerge  from  the  caterpillars  in  the  early  part  of  dune  ami 
Appear  as  winged  insect*  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  A  second  brood 
emerge*  in  the  middle  ill  .hd\.  and  a  third,  whirh  appears  ill  Scptcmla-r. 

remains  in  the  cocoon  all  winter- 
In  emerging  from  the  cocoon,  the  little  hyptnenoptcron ,  Apantclcs  ata- 
I. uiiar.  cuts  away  the  thin  circular  lid  aud  pushes  it  upward,  when-  it 
remains  entangled  in  the  threads  of  die  tloceulcut  mass.  Tin  males  are 
the  least  abundant  :  in  one  instance  I  obtained  seven  males  anil  twenty- 
two  females  :  in  another  -ix  males  and  twenty-nine  females.  The  males 
make  their  appearance  first,  although  the  whole  community  emerges  within 
an  hour's;  lime,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a  straggler  who  may  la- 
detained  h  day  iw  more.  The  moment  they  have  cut  their  way  out  they 
pace  about  with  widely  outstretched  jaws,  their  antennne  trembling 
\  igoronslv. 

To  -e<-  the  opcralion  id  this  little  parasite  I  placed  some  female*  two 
days  old  under  a  gluts  unli  cnterpiQara  of  atalanta.  some  fully  grown  and 
others  about  half  an  long.  The  parasites  were  put  in  first  and  the  cater- 
pillars introduced  afterward*.  There  was  no  change  in  the  action  of  the 
jiaia-iti  -  at  ilii-  time,  no  recognition  of  the  presence  of  their  victims, 
although  both  heforr  and  afterward*  they  were  in  constant  motion,  evi- 
dently in  search  of  prey,  In  iheir  blind  wanderings,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  bit  of  weh  made  by  a  larva  of  atalanta  in  the  angle  of  a  nettle 
leaf  and  vninly  endeavoring  to  penetrate  it.  they  at  once  went  vigorously 
at  work  to  bite  their  wai  through,  as  if  confident  tltat  the  object  of  their 
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M-arch  was  beyond.  They  did  not  seem  to  l>e  aided  at  all  l>y  sight,  for 
they  frequently  ran  accidentally  into  the  caterpillars  when  they  were  in 
their  way  and  turned  aside  as  soon  as  their  antennae  came  into  contact. 
The  smaller  caterpillars  were  not  stung ;  indeed  there  was  scarcely  space 
between  the  spines  to  allow  the  parasites  room  to  bring  their  short  oviposi- 
tors into  contact  with  the  skin  ;  but  the  larger  ones  were  repeatedly 
pierced.  On  meeting  these  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  the  parasite 
ran  or  jumped,  as  it  were,  upon  the  side  of  the  caterpillar,  flirted  its  wings 
in  the  air,  stung  it  in  an  instant's  time,  and  then  ran  off  and  about  as 
before.  It  seemed  to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  caterpillar  was  in 
motion  or  quiet.  When  the  caterpillar  felt  the  sting  he  started  and  then 
walked  quickly  away.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  the  parasites  beenme  per- 
fectly quiescent,  although  they  had  stung  the  caterpillars  but  a  few  times. 
Probably  they  had  exhausted  their  momentary  supply  of  eggs. 

We  have,  besides,  another  hyinenopterous  parasite  in  Microgastcr  cari- 
nata  (88 : 1 1 ) ,  which  often  crowds  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  full  of  worms, 
eating  the  nourishment  it  endeavors  to  procure  for  itself;  and  still  another. 
■  species  of  Eulophus,  the  coal-black  chrysalids  of  which  one  may  some- 
times find,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  standing  erect  on  their 
binder  ends  around  the  corpse  they  have  destroyed,  like  black  tomb-stones 
in  a  cemetery,  a  most  melancholy  spectacle  on  opening  a  nest  to  get  the 
young  caterpillar. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough,  a  dipterous  foe  ravages  what  the  Hymen- 
optera  have  left,  in  the  person  of  Exorista  futilis  (89:  10).  Mr.  P.  S. 
Spraguc  and  myself  have  raised  large  numbers  of  this  parasite.  They 
►ting  the  caterpillar  and  emerge  as  maggots  either  from  it  when  fully 
grows,  or  more  generally  from  the  chrysalis,  during  the  first  seven  days 
of  its  suspension.  Chrysalids  containing  these  flies  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  a  pale  ashen  bloom*  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  The 
maggots  change  at  once  to  pupae  and  become  winged  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, or,  in  the  examples  I  have  seen,  about  the  fii>t  of  August.  I  do 
not  know  at  how  young  a  stage  the  caterpillars  are  stung,  but  I  have  had 
►pecimens  in  my  breeding  cage  for  a  fortnight  which  must  have  been 
already  pierced,  but  which  showed  no  signs  of  any  affection  until  after  the 
puspension  of  the  chrysalis.  Usually  one  but  sometimes  two  dipterous 
grube  come  from  a  single  specimen  of  atalanta.  In  escaping  from  the 
pupa  case  the  two  anterior  joints  arc  forced  off  as  a  sort  of  lid,  not  whole 
but  broken  into  two  equal  halves,  each  the  quarter  of  the  periphery  of  a 
sphere. 

In  Europe  numbers  of  Mierogaster  deprimator  Spin.,  emerged  early  in 
August  from  the  caterpillars  of  the  butterfly  I  was  raising,  and  became 
winged  in  eleven  or  twelve  days ;  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  them  were 
males.    Dr.  Dimmock  has  called  my  attention  to  the  statement  that 
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Pteromalus  puparuui  also  attacks  atalanta  in  Euro|>e  ( Naturalist ,  ltftfts 
213).  ami  Bigncll  gives  a  list  of  four  llytncnoptera :  an  Amblvteles,  :i 
Limncria  ami  a  second  Microgastcr  (M.  subeompletus)  known  as  parasites 
in  Kngland,  besides  Mesoehorus,  a  hyperparasitc  on  Microgastcr  (Buck- 
ler, Larvae  Brit.  Butt.,  200),  and  a  hy|>erpara»itc  Heniiteles  ;  and  as  will 
lie  seen  by  tbc  lift  in  Mr.  Howard's  chapter  on  parasites,  a  Hoplismcnus 
and  an  Apanteles  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  parasites  in  the  Old  Work! : 
while  among  the  Diptera  parasitic  on  this  caterpillar  in  Kuropc  I>r.  Willis- 
ton  tells  me  are  found  a  l'horoccra,  a  Mascieera  and  a  Voria. 

Desiderata.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  butterfly, 
so  common  on  two  continents  :  yet  we  need  further  details  to  mark  the 
broods  with  greater  precision,  and  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  duration  of  the  chrysalis  state  :  |>crhaps  this  differs  with  tin- 
season  of  the  year.  We  ought  to  know  at  about  what  latitudes  tin- 
annual  broods  increase  in  number.  Large  numbers  of  the  last  brood  of 
caterpillars  should  be  raised,  under  the  most  natural  conditions  possible, 
to  see  how  large  ;i  pro|>orti<>n  of  the  chrvsalids  hibernate. 
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titntirii/. 

1%  20,  li;.'.  "■   Distribution  in  North  America. 
8S:  It-    Mi<  r<>v:i-tiT  cnriiuita,  :i  parasite. 

13.   Cocoon*  of  .\pantete»  ntalantap,  n 
parasite. 

**»-.  in.  KsorMa  fotlli*.  ii  dipl.mu-  para- 
-ii. , 

urn- 

IN.  04.  rtit.  24.  Colored. 

Cattrpttiar. 
PI.  "ii.  tt>r.  10.   Caterpillar  at  birth. 

74 : 35.   Mature  caterpillar. 

"8:5S,W.   Front  view  *  of  head  in  ftM 

ami  tifth  xtairc-. 


SI :  'J.    Not  »r  half  grow  u  caterpillar. 

li.    Haso  of  a  nettle  leaf  a*  bitten  to 
form  a  ue*t. 

S»i:  01-S3.  Hernial  a|»|M-n(iajfe»of  i-v. 

ChrsftaliB. 
VI  83.  tig.  52.  side  view  In  outline. 

63.    I>or»al  view  in  outline. 
5ft.   Side  view. 
Imago. 

PI.  1,  lif.  (i.    Female,  both  Mirfact*. 
12:.*>.   Both  surface*. 
33:  21).  HH.   Male  abdoinin.il  :i|>|>ctidair>,«. 
01 :  21>.    Papilla  of  tongue. 

37.    Prothnraeie  lolie*  and  pataxla. 


GROUP  II  (Heopyrameis). 

Brighter  colors  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wlugs  of  the  Imago  not  clustered  into 
h  band,  but  broken  into  patches  covering  a  broad  belt.  Under  surface  of  hind  wlntfs 
with  larger  or  smaller  ocellnte  spots,  often  very  perfect.  In  a  stibmarginal  series. 
Hook  of  upper  organ  single  at  tip.  Clasps  nearly  equal  throughout,  larger  than  in  the 
previous  section,  ami  the  hinder  ctlsje  a  little  angulated  in  the  middle;  secondary 
armature  longitudinal. 
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VANESSA  HUNTERA  — The  painted  beauty. 

[Tin-  painted  (want)  ((iuwr) ;  Hunter's  huttcrfh  (llarri-.);  Hunter'.*  cyuth)  (Hininuti>) ;  the 
marbled  Cxnthin  (IM;  painted  Imlv  (Fylc*).] 

I'upilio  hHHleru  Fabr..  Sy»t.  cutom. ,  400  W6  (1870);  —  French.  Uep.  iii«.  III.,  vii:  153 

(1775);— Panz..  I»rury  Abbild. .30-40,  pi.  5,  Hr.  (1878);  IJutl.east.  F.S..  1!H»-*J<IU <  1HS6> ;— MlddL, 

11  (1785);— HiTlnt.  Xaturajat.  in*,  aebniett..  lli-\>.  Ins.  III.,  x  :  sli  < lf<81  > ; — <Jwt|„  ML,  IftS. 

v  11 :  105-166.  pi.  178.  n>.  (Ml;  pi.  17».tig*.  W  (1881):  Fern.,  Hull.  Mr.,  til  U«84);-Mavn., 

(1704)  ;-Smith-Abb.,  Lcp.  in...  (In..  1 :17-18.  pi.  Butt.  X.  F...  19.  pi.  3.  ri**.  21.  21a  (1880). 
!•  (17»7):-Altl...  Draw.  In*.  (ia.  Hrit.  mux.,  vi:         V,,,,'**"  hunlrri  lliibn..  Verz.  *chmrrt..  33 


20.  tig*.  28-20;  xvl :  31.  tab.  loo.  (MM). 

Ventna hlUttetQ Qay., Httbtt., 8HHnL eXOt.  l'ajtili''  MlmfoHnn  ilirln  riryininna  fit:, 

MliiiK-lt..  iii:    Lcp.  i.  Pup.  1.  Nymph,  vi.  Pet..  Oazoph..  1 :  4.  pi.  33.  flj<.  5  (1700). 

llanuKtr.  A.  dec.  1,  ng*.  1-4  (1826r);— Uoisd.-  .\>Mj>A«/i>              *Wtn  riryini«n*U 

U<  ..  Up.  Amcr.scpt..  180-181,  pi.  48.  tig*.  W  lirury.  III. nat.hi«t„  i :  10-11.  pi.  :..  fig.  1  (1770). 

(l*Ct).  1'ijmmein  rirrjiuieufi*  Kirb..  Syn.  catal. 

{"j/fthin  hHHlvra  Harr..  Hitchc.  Hep..  500  Lcp..  186  <  1871 ). 

(!*:»»:  In».  inj.  veg..  3d  ed„  2!>2-2!tt.  tig.  119  Papilin  Me  Train..  Pap.  cxo:.,  i:  17-18.  pi. 

(1862) ;— Kirli..  Faun.  Wr.  nioer.,  Iv:  29tU207  12.  tig*.  K.  F.  1 1770). 

(MK);— We*tw..  Drury  Exot.  cntom.,1 : 10-11.  /crjwfcWe  Phil..    Anal.  univ. 

pi.  r..  ng».  1.  1   (1837):  — Humphr.-Westw..  (  hik\  xvi:  1080  (1850). 

Uril.  butt.,     cd..  57.  pi.  15.  fig*.  5-6  (IKM),  l'yrnmeU  lerjmcht.rf  Reed.   Anal.  unlv. 

Pijramri*  hnnlrra   I>oubl.-Hc»  it*.,  Oen.  Chile,  xllx:  670.  pi.  2,  tig.  1  (1877). 

ilium.  Up..  i:2»5  (1840):— Morr..  Syn.  Lcp.  Figured  by  (i lover,  III.  N.  A.  Up.,  pi.  14. 

N.  AitM-r..(Ni(18«3):~  Saund..  I  an.  rut-  1:106-  tig.  0 ;  pi.  33.  ftV.  2.  hied. 


On  Ihr  rock,  they  . 
Like  a  drop  of  lire 
From  a  brandished  torch. 
Fell  two  red  fans  of  a  huttcrtlt  : 
No  turf,  no  rock,  in  their  Ugly  ateaU. 
See,  wonderful  hlue  an<l  re.l. 

Bhowjjinu.— JJram<iti»  per#r>n»t*. 

Imago  (2 : 2.  3;  12:0).  Mead  covered  with  dark  vinous  or  mouse-colored  hairs, 
mingled,  especially  toward  the  rear  and  down  that  portion  of  the  front  which  la  con- 
coaled  by  the  palpi,  with  a  few  delicate,  pale  hair-:  hinder  edge,  of  the  eye  broadly 
bordered  with  white  scales,  narrowing  above  and  backed  by  dark  green,  metallic 
scales.  Palpi  white,  the  upper  surface  and  the  uppermost  edges  of  the  sides  dark 
brown,  the  long  liair*  of  the  sides  blackish,  those  of  the  upper  surface  tinged  with 
reddish.  Under  surface  of  antennae  brownish  luteou*.  the  remainder  blackish  brown 
with  scattered,  whitish  scales,  most  abundant  on  the  sides  and  especially  on  the  outer 
Hide:  club  pale  orange  luteous.  the  basal  two-thirds  covered  above  with  blackish 
brown  scales. 

Prothorax  covered  with  hair*,  colored  like  those  of  I  he  top  of  the  head.  Thorax 
covered  above  with  dark  metallic  green  scales,  concealed  by  olivaceous  brown  ami 
golden  hairs;  patagla  slightly  reddish  brown  with  a  few  scattered,  pale  hairs;  beneath 
covered  with  grayish  white  hairs  which  are  often  reddish  brown  at  base.  Fore  tibiae 
dark  brown  In  front,  broadly  bordered  with  long,  whitish  hairs.  Hind  femora  covered 
with  dirty,  silvery  white  scales,  excepting  the  middle  of  the  apical  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  middle  pair  and  along  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hind  pair,  where  they  are  mulberry  brown.  Tibiae  and  tar*i  dirty  white,  specked  with 
pale  brown,  the  under  surface  of  the  latter  dork  yellowish  brown:  spurs  testaceous, 
spines  black;  claws  reddish  brown,  darkest  at  tip. 

Outer  iKtrder  of  /ore  ring*  (38:12)  strongly  sinuate,  the  upper  portion  broadly 
rounded,  its  lower  angle  well  rounded,  the  lower  portion  considerably  bowed. 
Third  superior  subcostal  ncrvule  arising  at  aliout  one-third,  ami  the  fourth  at  a  little 
le**  than  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  second  to  the  outer  border. 
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Color  above  fuliginous  black  with  it  slight  purplish  tinge,  the  ncrvulcs  black,  the 
basal  two-fifths  of  the  costal  margin,  the  basal  two-fifths  of  the  Cell  and  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  t lie  base  of  the  wing  beneath  the  median  nervnre  heavily  flecked  with 
BriH-iilf.il  golden  scales ;  the  remainder  of  the  cell  ami  the  rest  of  the  wing  beneath  the 
median  nervnre.  excepting  the  apical  half  or  more  of  the  npper  median  interspace,  and 
tin-  outer  margin  of  the  other  Interspaces  to  the  depth  of  three-oiiarters  of  an  inter- 
space's width,  golden  orange,  deepest  in  tint  in  the  neighborhood  of  tin-  black.  It  is, 
however,  infringed  upon  by  a  mnnlier  of  Irregular  blotches,  viz..  in  the  cell  a  moder- 
ately broad,  transverse,  quadrate  spot,  usually  rounded  Im-Iow.  depending  from  the 
subcostal  nervnre.  crossing  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cell  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
two-thirds  of  the  same,  barely  separated  exteriorly  from  a  subtriaiigular  elongated 
spot,  which  extends  upward  nearly  or  unite  across  the  whole  of  the  cell  from  the 
median  nervnre;  Just  beyond  the  basal  decking  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cell  is  a  minute 
black  spot  free  from  orange  scales,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell  is  narrowly  edged 
with  black:  an  irregular,  slender,  widening  stripe  crosses  the  outer  portion  of  the 
orange  Held;  in  the  upper  median  interspace  it  Is  a  slender  line,  situated  just  w  here  the 
interspace  begins  to  narrow;  Im-Iow  It  Is  broader  and  widens  a  little  at  the  iiervures. 
crossing  the  lower  median  interspace  at  right  angles,  removed  a  little  inward  from  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  previous  part,  of  the  belt,  ami  the  medio-Mihiucdiat)  an  * 
curved  or  bent  stripe,  its  lower  part  further  removed  from  the  ba.se  of  the  wing  than 
its  upper,  ami  its  upper  extremity  removed  a  little  outward  from  direct  continuity  with 
the  preceding  portion;  besides  these  there  is  only  the  base  of  the  lower  stibmedian 
interspace,  which  is  black  as  far  as  the  second  divarication  of  the  nervnre;  ami  the 
inedio-subniediau  Interspace  Just  below  the  first  divarication  of  the  median,  where  the 
flecked  portion  of  the  base  of  the  wing  is  edged  with  a  narrower  or  wider  baud  of 
black.  A  very  little  beyond  the  cell,  in  the  suhcosfo-median  interspace,  there  sometimes 
ocean  a  usually  slender,  sometimes  broad  triangle,  directed  upward  from  the  median 
nervnre,  of  pale  orange,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell 
bordered  exteriorly  and  interiorly  with  black.  Crossing  the  up|>er  portion  of  the  w  lug. 
or  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  border, 
is  a  transverse  band  of  white  ( <J  )  or  orange,  generally  pale  next  the  costal  margin  (  J  ). 
its  interior  border  well  defined,  nearly  straight,  a  little  concave,  reaching  from  the 
costal  border,  or  close  to  it,  to  the  median  nervnre.  the  exterior  bonier  not  so  distinct, 
more  curved,  so  that  the  band,  otherwise  nearly  uniform  throughout,  tapers  to  a 
point  below  ;  nearer  the  outer  margin  than  the  band  Is  a  series  of  Irregular  white  spots, 
the  upper  two  close  to  the  margin,  confluent,  together  sublimate,  bordered  exteriorly 
with  deeper  black;  the  next  two.  In  the  lower  subcostal  interspaces,  roundish,  the 
lower  one  half  the  size  of  the  upper,  dlstaut  from  the  outer  margin  by  the  width  of 
two  interspaces,  bordered  interiorly  with  deeper  black;  the  fifth  roundish  or  acorn- 
shaped,  largest,  crossing  the  w  hole  of  the  suheosto-median  Interspace,  a»  far  from  the 
excised  margin  as  the  previous;  there  Is  also  a  sixth  minute,  roundish  s|>ot,  sometimes 
obsolete,  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  orange  field  of  the  lower  median  interspace. 
Distant  from  the  outer  margiu  by  the  width  of  an  interspace  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
wing,  and  of  half  an  Interspace  on  the  lower  half,  Is  an  interrupted  series  of  scarcely 
curved.  Inward  opening  luuules.  of  pale  lavender  scales  above  the  lowest  subcostal 
nervule,  of  pale  mingled  with  brownish  scales  on  the  next  two  interspaces  and  of  ob- 
scure fuscous  below  ;  the  extreme  margin  Is  edged  with  black  and  followed  by  a  few 
scales  similar  to  those  of  the  submarglnal  loonies  and  most  distinct  above.  Fringe 
blackish,  darkest  exteriorly,  mingled  with  or  interrupted  by  silvery  white  hi  the  middle 
of  the  Interspaces,  especially  the  median  ones.  Outer  bonier  of  hind  fimj*  pretty 
strongly  rounded,  the  middle  half  to  a  less  extent,  distinctly  but  not  conspicuously, 
l'recostal  nervnre  scarcely  forked  at  the  tip.  Color  golden  orauge  more  or  less 
faintly  beclouded  with  fuscous,  principally  owing  to  the  diaphanous  nature  of  the 
wing:  veins  of  the  same  color,  flecked  in  outer  fourth  of  the  wing  with  blackish;  at 
the  base  largely  begrimed  by  an  admixture  of  blackish  scales,  the  inner  margin  griseous ; 
extreme  edge  of  outer  margin  bordered  with  black,  as  In  the  fore  wings;  a  mi  lunar- 
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ginal  black  line  crosses*  the  whole  wlug  at  le*s  than  half  an  i u tempter's  distance  from 
the  oilier  bonier;  it  broadens  into  spots  at  the  nervure*.  which  at  the  same  point  are 
connected  with  similar  spots  at  the  border;  this  is  conspicuous  only  In  the  middle  of 
the  wing;  below  and  especially  above,  the  whole  outer  margin  is  obscure  dark  fuscous, 
with  this  thread  of  black  pausing  through  it:  this  black  line  Is  followed  interiorly,  at 
least  in  the  middle  half  of  the  wing,  by  narrow,  orange  lunules  opening  inward,  and 
these  by  a  transverse  band  of  similar,  slightly  larger,  connected,  black  lunules,  cross- 
ing the  whole  wing,  containing,  in  the  medio-suhinedian  Interspace,  in  it>  outer  half,  a 
transverse  streak  of  pale  bluish  atoms,  and  In  the  costo-snbcostal  interspace,  extend- 
ing broadly  toward  the  base,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  ami 
here  curving  around  to  form  an  obscure,  sometimes  almost  obsolete,  transverse,  cloudy 
fuscous  streak  (developed  to  excess  in  the  specimen  from  which  our  Illustration  of  the 
male  was  taken),  which  crosses  to  the  lower  median  nervule  again,  subparallel  to  the 
outer  loonier  but  bent  a  little  outward  in  the  middle  of  the  wing;  within  the  space  thus  en- 
closed and  distant  from  the  outer  margin  by  about  the  width  of  two  interspaces  Is  a 
series  of  Ave  round  black  spot*  of  varying  size,  the  tlit»t  in  the  upper  subcostal  inter- 
space, sometimes  obsolete,  the  second  largest,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  Inter- 
space, the  tlfth.  In  the  lower  median  Interspace,  scarcely«Mnaller,  the  third  and  fourth 
nearly  equal  and  ordinarily  not  a  quarter  the  size  of  the  larger  ones,  the  second  and 
fifth  with  pale  bluish  pupils,  the  whole  sometimes  merged  Into  a  connected  band  in 
which  the  circular  character  of  the  spots  is  nearly  lost.  Frlnjre  silvery  white  In  the 
interspaces,  blackish  at  the  nervure  tips,  either  predominating. 

Beneath :  tlte  portion  of  the  forr  xringn  occupied  by  orange  varies  from  pale  pink 
to  salmon  color  and  is  traversed  by  the  same  bars  and  stripes  as  above ;  In  the  cell 
Its  exterior  aud  upper  limits  are  more  or  less  broadly  margined  with  white,  but  other- 
wise It  covers  the  same  Held  a*  above.  The  basal  two-fifths  of  the  costal  border  Is 
white,  the  space  between  the  nervules  crossed  by  numerous  slender  streaks  of  black 
scales,  mingled  with  many  colored  scales  of  all  hues,  the  stripes  occupying  the  larger 
part  of  the  space;  the  l*a*e  of  the  cell  Is  occupied  by  a  garnet  red  spot  In  a  grayish 
nacreous  field,  bordered  exteriorly  with  whitish  and  followed  by  a  black  bar  In  which 
many  reddish  scale*  are  mingled ;  base  of  the  medlo-snhmedlan  Interspace  pale  dull 
purplish,  followed  by  white  and  black  bands  as  in  the  cell,  but  by  much  broader  ones. 
The  triangular  transverse  band  depending  from  the  costal  border  of  the  upper  surface 
beyond  the  cell  is  present  below  as  a  similar  white  band,  and  the  space  between  It  and 
the  cell,  above  the  median  nervure.  Is  traversed  near  the  middle  by  a  slender  streak  of 
whitish  scales,  terminating  below  in  a  small,  pinkish  triangle:  next  the  exterior  mar- 
gin of  this  field  It  Is  also  traversed  by  a  slender  thread  of  white,  a  pale  continuation  of 
the  black  transverse  band  which  traverses  the  roseate  patch  below,  and  the  veins  cross- 
ing the  field  are  whitish  Instead  of  brown  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  wing.  Beyond 
the  triangular  white  band,  the  wing  is  mainly  fuliginous  with  an  olivaceous  tinge. 
The  white  spots  of  the  upper  surface  are  completely  chaugiHt  in  character  and  the 
upper  four  are  immediately  followed  interiorly  by  n  moderately  broad,  partially 
obscure.  white  band;  the  upper  spot  is  black,  acorn-shaped,  its  base  or  interior 
edge  flecked  lightly  with  bright  blue  atoms,  the  other  side  edged  with  a  deep,  slender 
lnnule  of  greenish  yellow,  edged  with  dark  olivaceous:  the  second,  of  similar  shape. 
Is  dark,  garnet  red.  situated  in  a  dark  olivaceous  Held  and  bordered  interiorly  like 
the  first,  mingled  with  a  few  black  scales;  the  third  is  similar  to  that  of  the  upper 
surface,  aud  while  in  a  dark  olivaceous  Held,  but  followed  interiorly  by  a  curved  lnnule 
of  bright  blue  scales,  widen  is  succeeded  at  a  little  distance  ami  bordering  the  whitish 
band,  by  a  curved,  transverse,  slender. black  line,  edged  exteriorly,  on  its  concave  *nr- 
face  with  greenish  yellow  :  the  fourth  Is  a  pretty  large,  obscure,  partially  obsolete,  vel- 
vety black  spot,  having  exteriorly  a  point  of  white  and  its  upper  outer  half  mnch 
flecked  with  mingled  metallic  green,  blue  and  olivaceous  scales,  surrounded  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  slender  black  ring,  edged  inside  with  greenish  yellow  ami  barely  con- 
tained within  the  lateral  limits  of  the  interspace;  the  fifth  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
upper  surface,  white,  exteriorly  edged  narrowly  with  dark  brown:  the  sixth  is  much 
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larger  than  alsivc.  roundish,  ouc-tliinl  the  \viiltti  of  the  interspace.  Ai  the  distance  of 
about  an  interspace  and  a  half  from  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  bonier  ami  at  less 
than  an  interspace  from  the  lower  half  of  the  same.  I*  a  series  of  curving  strips,  par- 
allel to  the  outer  bonier,  which  vary  In  character ;  in  the  upper  two  interspaces  they 
are  slender,  white  Innules;  in  the  next  four,  slender  stripes  or  Innules  or  double 
lunulas,  blue— the  lower  one  sometimes  more  or  less  fuliginous — edged  on  either  side 
with  a  delicate  brownish  line,  the  upper  one  bordered  also  on  either  side  with  white: 
below  this  they  are  pretty  large,  slightly  curving  lunules  of  blackish  brown;  beyond 
this  the  wing  la  slate  gray  above,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tinge,  as  far  as  the  lower 
subcostal  nervule,  which  Is  lipped  with  a  large  blackish  spot;  and  below  this  the  fmr- 
der  is  very  pale  dull  greenish,  sometimes  slightly  nacreous,  with  a  blackish  thread, 
slightly  thickened  ami  >.ouietluies  Incurved  at  the  nervnles.  running  through  the  mid- 
dle; the  border  is  very  narrowly  edged  with  black;  fringe  white.  Interrupted  pretty 
broadly  with  black  at  the  nervule  tips,  excepting  at  the  bate.  Iliml  wimj*  brownish 
fuliginous  sometimes  with  an  olivaceous  tinge,  the  veins  white,  excepting  where  they 
cross  the  ocellate  spots  near  the  outer  border.  A  distinct,  nearly  straight,  -lender, 
white  stripe  crosses  the  base  of  the  wing  from  a  Utile  within  the  middle  of  the  Ixa-al 
two-thirds  of  the  costal  tuaajrii),  which  as  far  as  this  is  edged  w  ith  white,  to  tin-  median 
nervure,  half  way  from  its  base  to  its  first  divarication  j  within  this  baud,  with  the 
exception  of  a  similar  white  stripe,  subparallel  to  it  at  the  extreme  base,  the  wing  is 
garnet  red.  specked  with  black  ami  white  scales.  Crossing  nearly  or  <|uite  the  whole 
of  the  cell,  between  the  first  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure  and  a  little  within 
that  of  the  median  nervure.  is  a  large,  oval,  transverse  spot  of  the  same  color,  narrow  ly 
edged  with  while.  Crossing  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  a  broad,  irregular,  white  hand, 
made  grayish  by  black  flecking  ami  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  excepting  a  narrow 
interior  and  broader  exterior  uniform  border,  and  enclosing  at  the  base  of  the  >ubiuar- 
ginal  Interspaces,  between  its  own  narrow  Internal  white  edging  and  a  line  drawn 
from  just  within  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  to  the  up|XT  Mibeostal 
nervule.  subparallel  to  the  outer  Inirder.  a  large  triangular  blackish  patch,  mingled 
with  olivaceo-fuliglnons  scales  and  traversed  by  the  white  veins;  the  interior 
border  of  this  band  starts  from  about  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin  and  with  a 
slight  curve  in  the  first  half  of  its  course  runs  to  the  lxa.se  of  the  first  sul>costal  ner- 
vule: It  crosses  the  cell  close  to  and  parallel  with  its  outer  limits ;  the  lower  median 
interspace  a  little  within  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure;  the  Medio* 
suhmcdlan  as  a  hand  nearly  In  continuation  with  the  last;  is  then  hcut  iuwanls 
nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  afterwards  crosses  from  the  internal  nervure  to  the  inner 
margin  alright  angles  to  the  latter,  far  tow anl  the  base;  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
baud  forms,  a>  far  as  the  median  nervure,  a  succession  of  slight  curves,  following  a 
general  shallow  curve,  opening  outward,  from  the  costal  margin,  w  hen-  the  hand  is  as 
bn>ad  as  the  smaller  ocellus,  to  the  upper  median  nervule,  alwmt  midway  ln-twecn  the 
oval  spot  in  the  cell  and  the  outer  margin:  from  here  it  follows  another  series  of  sim- 
ilar curves,  which  combine  to  form  another  large  but  dee|>er  one.  arching  the  larger 
ocellus  ami  reaching  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  thcuiedio-suhmcdian  Interspace  at 
about  one  and  a  half  interspace's  distance  from  the  outer  border ;  here  it  rounds  off  mil 
turns  upw  ard  at  less  than  a  right  angle  and  strikes  the  Inner  margin  at  its  change  of 
curve;  next  lids  mesial  hand,  then:  is  a  line  of  blackish  scales,  separated  from  the 
white  by  a  feeble  fuliginous  line.  Occupying  a  little  more  than  the  width  of  an  inter- 
space, there  is,  in  the  lower  sulx-ostal  ami  lower  median  interspaces,  nearer  the  mesial 
band  than  the  outer  margin,  a  large,  circular,  eye  like  spot ;  that  in  the  median  interspace 
half  as  large  again  as  the  other,  consisting,  first,  of  a  central,  circular,  dark  fuliginous 
t>r  dull  metallic  green  disc,  of  half  the  width  of  the  inters|>ace.  narrowly  edged  with 
blue,  supplanted  interiorly  by  white,  followed  by  a  broad  aunulus  of  ilark  ollvaceo-f ulig- 
inous, edged  narrowly  with  greenish  yellow  ,  usually  first  tilling  the  w  idth  of  the  inter- 
space,—and  all  heavily  bordered  with  velvety  black ;  in  the  sulxeostal  spot,  the  central 
disc  Is  as  large  as  in  the  other,  but  consists  of  a  mixture  of  purplish  black,  metallic 
green  and  blue  st  ales,  of  which  the  former  predominate  Mow.  and  the  latter  above. 
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followed  by  n  moderately  broad  nnimlii-.  of  dark  oil  vacco- fuliginous,  tin*  remainder  a* 
in  tin-  other  spot.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  ami  of  the  subeosto-inedian 
interspace*,  midway  between  the  exterior  margin  of  the  mesial  haml  ami  the  outer 
Itonlcr  of  the  wing  is  a  minute,  cloudy,  white  -.pot.  often  obsolete,  that  in  the  former 
interspace  usually  the  lamer:  the  outer  margin  to  the  width  of  alMiut  an  Interspace  U 
dull  white  often  tinged  slightly  with  bluish,  tint  is  traversed,  next  its  interior  border, 
hy  a  sidM-ontlutious  scries  of  pale  blue,  transverse,  narrow,  curved  bands,  narrowly 
nltfts I,  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  with  black,  and  midway  between  this  and  the  outer 
Itorder  by  a  slender  continuous  black  thread,  slightly  thickened  at  the  ncrviircs;  outer 
maruin  narrowly  edged  with  black:  fringe  a*  on  fore  wings. 

Alxlomen  al>ove  purplish  black,  heavily  Becked,  especially  on  the  sides  and  on  the 
apical  lialfof  the  segments,  w  ith  yellow  ish  hllrous  scales ;  beneath  white.  Appendages 
of  male  (33:22):  upper  organ  moderately  large.  ImmIv  compressed  alxive  and  aninsl 
as  in  atalanta.  together  with  the  hook  perfectly  straight  al»ove.  Hook  slightly  shorter 
than  the  body,  depressed,  two  and  one-half  times  longer  than  broad,  tapering  until  near 
the  tip  which  is  bluntly  pointed.  Inferior  anus  nearly  straight  except  in  their  first 
l-u  to  each  other,  moderately  stout.  ta|H-riug  pretty  regularly  to  a  jxtint  which  Is 
tely  hooked.  Clasps  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  slightly  broader  between  the 
upper  and  low  er  posterior  angles  than  elsewhere,  the  inferior  edge  strongly  recurved, 
the  posterior  edge  produced  toa  right  angle  In  the  middle,  the  angle  pointed  and  Incurred, 
the  upper  hinder  angle  considerably  produced  and  broadly  rounded.  Interior  linger 
<  ribbon)  with  the  Itasal  half  as  in  atalanta.  beyond  delicately  tapering  to  a  tine  point, 
sinuous,  incurved  and  directed  a  little  upward,  scarcely  attaining  the  tip  of  the  back- 
ward extension  of  the  clasp.  In  addition,  originating  in  the  centre  of  the  interior  of 
the  clasp,  is  a  lamellate,  moderately  broad,  horizontal  ridge,  directed  backward  and 
•spial  for  a  short  distance,  then  becoming  free,  curving  inward  and  narrow  ing  to  a  deli- 
cate point  beside  the  interior  finger. 


Measurement*  in  millimetre*,  i  M.W.Ks. 


Leiigth  of  tongue,  13.25.       |  Smalleal.  Avenge.  Urges!,  j  Smallest.  Average.  Largest. 

Length  of  fore  wings  !  23.  .Hi..-.  3».  27.  :»>  33.5 

antennae  i  1:1.3  15.  id  5  14.  IS.io  IT. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi..  K.s  |0.  10.5  <U  10.  11. 

fore  tibiae  and  Ural.. |  4.3           5.25  5.75  4.5           4.5  5. 

Ih'scrihcd  from  10 1  16?  specimens. 

Egg.  Short  ovate,  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  half,  the  base  broadly 
rounded,  acarcely  flattened,  the  contour  of  the  summit  Is-neatli  the  ribs  slightly  convex. 
Kills  varying  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  in  number,  laminate,  extending  from  the  upper 
isirtion  of  the  rounded  ba.se  to  the  crow  n  of  the  egg.  increasing  in  height  from  below 
upward,  most  rapidly  above,  when-  they  are  .05  mm.  in  height,  though  only  .0125  mm. 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  egg.  Tbe  surface  Ijctwceii  the  rib*  smooth,  glistening, 
slightly  concave,  traversed  by  delicate  cross  lines  .025  mm.  apart,  which  traverse  also 
I  he  vertical  rib*,  where,  on  the  upper  jtortlon  of  the  egg.  they  turn  upward  and  at  the 
crest  cause  the  ribs  to  become  very  distinctly  serrate,  especially  atvove,  but  giving  them 
a  headed  appearance  throughout.  The  vertical  rib*  terminate  on  tbe  crown  abruptly, 
leaving  a  free  space  .1*  mm.  in  diameter,  in  the  middle  of  which  in  a  saucer-shaped 
I*  situated  the  mieropyle  .1  mm.  in  diameter,  formed  of  about  a  dozen  pen- 
cells  growing  very  gradually  smaller  toward  the  centre,  the  average  of  the  cells 
being  .on*  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  delicate  yellowish  green,  ribs  pellucid.  Height 
of  egg.  .5*  mm. ;  breadth,  .5:1  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Firtt  xtivjr.  Head  (78 : 52)  black  ;  body  vinous  brown,  with  a  yellow 
tinge,  blotched  transversely  with  livid.  I-egs  brown,  prolegs  the  color  of  the  body. 
Hair*  strongly  curved,  blackish,  situated  on  papillae  scarcely  higher  than  broad,  rather 
shorter  than  the  width  of  the  body  at  maturity.  Length.  2.5  mm. :  breadth.  .3  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head,  .4  mm. 

.Srrumt  rtnyc.    Head  (78  :  53)  piccous  with  black  hairs  ;  body  dark  brownish  fuscous. 
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slightly  paler  on  the  lm»t  two  or  three  abdominal  segments,  anil.  especially  above,  trans- 
versely ami  obscurely  marked  with  pallid  brown.  Spinules  brownish  fuscous,  darkest 
at  tip;  the  apical  hair*  black  ami  strongly  curved.  No  signs  whatever  of  any  latero- 
dorsal white  -pot-  on  any  of  the  abdominal  segments.  l'rolegs  and  fleshy  parts  of  the 
legs  of  the  color  of  the  body,  apical  joints  of  the  legs  blackish  fuscous,  becoming 
black  at  tip.    Length.  3.5  mm. ;  width  of  head.  .6  mm. 

Thinl  ttmjt-.  Head  black,  provided  with  long,  black  hairs;  mouth  parts  blackish. 
Body  black  or  reddish  fuscous,  crossed  transversely  by  many  Hue.  brokeu.  whitish  lines 
which  principally  form  two  transverse  stripes  in  the  hinder  half  of  each  segment.  In- 
frastiirmntal  fold  brownish  yellow.  On  the  anterior  half  of  each  segment,  in  front  of 
the  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  second  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  there  Is  a  white 
spot  as  large  as  the  bases  of  the  elevations  oti  which  the  spines  are  seated.  Spines 
black  throughout,  excepting  at  the  extreme  base,  where,  with  a  part  at  least  of  the 
elevations  on  which  they  are  Mated,  they  are  generally  dull  orange.  U-g*  black, 
l'rolegs  brownish  fuscous.  Length  of  body.  M  mm. ;  breadth  of  liody.  1. 25  mm. :  length 
of  spines.  .K*  mm. 

Fourth  Mo*.  Head  plceous.  scarcely  differing  from  the  previous  stage.  Body  velvety 
black.  The  principal  spines  encircled  at  their  base  with  orange-ferruginous  and  the 
posterior  half  of  all  the  segments  traversed  by  four  more  or  less  brokeu.  transverse, 
slender,  white  lines,  the  Interspaces  between  them  being  of  equal  width  with  these  lines. 
The  laterodorsal  spine*  of  the  abdominal  segments,  excepting  the  first,  are  bordered  in 
front  by  a  round  or  transversely  oval,  conspicuous,  white  spot.  A  pair  of  large  papil- 
lae on  the  side  of  the  tlrst  thoracic-  segment  with  one  on  the  side  of  each  of  the  other 
thoracic  tegmenta  amber  yellow,  furnished  with  black  bristle**,  similar  to  those  which 
adorn  the  plceous  spines  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  last  two  abdominal  segmeuts 
with  a  number  of  small,  white  papillae  tearing  white  hairs.  Other  hair*  of  the  i...,u 
black.  Legs  plceous.  l'rolegs  blackish  fuscous.  Spiracles  in  the  centre  livid  white; 
the  lips  black  surrounded  by  a  white  aureole.   Length.  12  mm. ;  width  of  head,  1.75  mm. 

Lttitt  rtwjr  (?<t:M).  Head  (78:fi0)  varying  from  bronze  black  to  shining  plceous, 
the  larger  tubercles  small  and  infrequent,  yellow  or  black,  the  smaller  warts  not  very  nu- 
merous, yellow  or  black,  bearing  short  black  or  yellow  hairs,  above  a  little  longer.  Anten- 
nae w  ith  the  tlrst  joint  obscure,  pale-  the  rest  blackish  fuscous,  annulated  at  the  base  of  the 
joints  with  pale;  ocelli  black;  mouth  parts  blackish.  Hody  rich,  velvety  black,  broadly 
banded  at  the  interstices  of  the  segments  with  transverse,  alternating,  slightly  Irregu- 
lar lines  of  black  ami  pah-  greenish,  straw  yellow,  or  witli  alternate,  broad,  transverse, 
cental  bands  of  black  ami  greenish  yellow,  streaked  witli  black,  the  former  crossing 
the  middle  of  the  segment  from  spiracle  to  spiracle;  the  space  between  the  black  bands 
is  greenish  yellow  (the  yellow  more  conspicuous  on  tlie  thoracic  segments)  streaked 
transversely  with  four  or  tive  generally  continuous  but  rather  irregular  equidistant 
lines  of  dark,  purplish  black :  the  tlrst  thoracic  segment  has  no  broad,  black  band ,  on  the 
Abdominal  segments,  touching  the  anterior  base  of  the  laterodorsal  spines  and  the  ante- 
rior bonier  of  the  black  band,  is  a  row  of  roundish,  silvery  white  spots,  that  on  the  tlrst 
segment,  or  tlrst  two  .segments,  sometimes  minute  or  smaller  than  the  others,  the  others 
large  and  equal :  behind  the  black  hand  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  there  is  a 
large,  transverse,  dorsal,  dirty  white  spot,  from  the  outer  extremity  of  which  run  two 
similarly  colored  -lightly  conversing  lines  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  hody.  There  is  a 
narrow,  interrupted,  rufo-fuscotis.  infrastigmatal  tend,  frequently  obscured  by  paler 
markings,  and  just  beneath  it  a  row  of  short,  longitudinal,  dull  orange  stripes,  situated 
on  the  anterior  halves  of  the  segment*:  I teneath  greenish  yellow,  profusely  streaked 
and  blotched,  longitudinally  on  the  side*,  irregularly  vent  rally,  with  dark  purplish  black. 
Body  covered  with  short  and  inconspicuous  black  hair*,  those  not  on  the  central  black 
tend  arranged  to  some  extent  In  transverse  rows;  the  spiniform  tubercles  of  the  tlrst 
thoracic  segment  are  very  long  and  pale  amber  yellow,  brownish  or  blackish  fuscous; 
the  sides  of  the  cither  thoracic-  segments  have  frequent  pale  papillifonn  warts,  giving 
rise  each  to  a  delicate  blackish  hair.  The  spines  are  very  long,  the  longest  nearly 
equalling  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the  bend,  the  apical  sptnnlc.  or  that  portion  of 
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the  main  -ti-tn  which  lies  Iteyond  tlie  base  of  the  lateral  spinules,  much  shorter  llion 
the  other  part  of  the  spine;  the  spines  are  metallic  blue  black  or  bronze  black,  t 
with  paler  colors  beyond  the  base,  often  dull,  dirty,  dark  pellucid,  those  on  t  lie  sides  ami 
especially  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  IhmIv  frequently  yellowish,  the  lufrastlgniatal 
ones  greenish  at  the  ha.se;  they  are  mounted  on  greatly  raised  elevations,  of  an  incon- 
spicuous dark  rnfo-fuscoiis  color.  Spiracles  blackish  fuscous,  u  Ith  obscurely  pale 
lips,  rimmed  with  black  ami  surrounded  slightly  with  greenish  yellow.  Legs  shining 
black;  prolcgs  at  base  like  the  under  surface  of  the  In.dy.  beyond  bronze  black,  tipped 
w  lili  pale  purplish.  Length,  .15  mm. :  breadth  of  body.  ■">..'•  mm. ;  length  of  spines.  :t.5 
mm.:  breadth  of  head.  4.25  nun.;  length  of  hairs  on  body.  ..*»  mm. 

Some  individuals  have  the  black  almost  ent  irely  superseded  by  ferruginous,  the  color 
ha  vim:  extended  from  the  protuberant  elevations  at  the  base  of  the  spines  over  the 
surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  leave  the  black  in  only  a  series  of  dorsal  spots;  in  these 
Individual*  the  yellow  of  the  other  bands  is  not  of  so  lively  a  hue.  and  the  spines  are 
pellucid  blackish  fuscous  throughout. 

Chrysalis  (83:  54,63, 64 ).  Dull  grayish  white  marked  with  grayish  brown,  having 
an  olivaceous  tinge,  or  brlitht  golden  green  tinged  with  reddish  yellow  and  marked 
with  brownish  purple;  ocellar  prominences  bluntly  conical.  Front  of  the  head,  tongue 
and  edges  of  the  legs  toward  the  head  of  the  darker  color;  the  other  appendages, 
with  the  wings,  of  the  lighter;  the  antennae  interrupted  with  black  and  black  at  the 
lip,  the  middle  of  the  wings  with  an  irregular  waved  streak  and  a  suhinargiual  row  of 
dots  of  the  darker  color;  thorax  and  alidoiiien  of  the  lighter  color  with  darker  mark- 
ings as  follows :  The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  in  front  of  a  line  connecting  the 
uiesonotal  dorsal  tubercle  and  the  basal  wing  tubercle  i; and  excepting  a  widening  streak 
of  the  lighter  color)  passing  from  near  the  tip  of  the  ocellar  prominences  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  mesouotum  ;  a  broad  baud  passing  along  the  side  of  the 
body  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  ocellar  prominences,  next  the  superior  edge  of 
the  wing  over  the  abdomen,  where  it  includes  the  spiracles  at  its  upper  edge,  to  th 
base  of  the  en-master :  latent  ventral,  ventral,  and  broken  lateral  bands  on  the  abdo- 
men. Abdomen  dotted  minutely  and  sparsely  with  black,  especially  along  the  posterior 
borders  of  the  segments;  tubercles  tipped  with  orange;  siiprastigmatal  wart  of  the 
ninth  abdominal  segment  nearly  or  quite  Obsolete;  Held  of  anal  booklets  scarcely 
longer  than  broad. 


1*1.  n/irr.     Jil.  Xfirr.  /*(.  *i>er.  '2d.  #;;<?<•. 


22. 

Breadth  at  third  ab- 

Length   of  cremaster 

1.75 

1.5 

dominal  segment... 

V25 

6.75 

lireadth     at  ocellar 

Height  at  mesonotal 

3.5 

4. 

6. 

6.3 

Breadth  at  basal  wing 

Height  at  metatliorax 

5.25 

.V7 

t',.25 

7. 

Height  at  posterior 

Breadth  at  siipernumer- 

edge  of  third  abdom- 

«;.5 

7.75 

1  >. 

7. 

G-eographical  distribution  (20  Thin,  the  only  purely  American 
species  of  Vanessa  in  New  England,  in  apparently  found  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  I'nited  States,  excepting  Alaska  and  possibly  a  por- 
tion of  the  central  mountainous  district,  where  it  has  only  heen  reported 
from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  vicinity  of  Truckee,  Nevada 
(  McGlashan).  It  is  common  in  all  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States  and  has 
l>een  brought  from  as  far  south  as  Indian  River  in  Florida  (Palmer). 
On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  found  in  California,  and  at  Vancouver  Island 
( Fletcher) .  To  the  north,  ignoring  boundary  lines,  it  has  been  taken  in  Nova 
Sotia  "quite  abundant  some  seasons"  (Jones).  Godbout  Kiver,  Gulf  of  St. 
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Lawrence  "rare"  (Corneau),  Quebec  "not  uncommon"  ( Bowles),  Mon- 
treal "abundant"  ( D'Crban ),  "generally  scarce"  (CaulnYld).  Ottawa 
(Billings),  London,  Out.  (Saunders),  South  Michigan  "rare"  (Harring- 
ton). Sault  St.  Marie  "rare"  (llcthune),  Ncpigon,  Lake  Superior 
(Scuddcr),  Minnesota  (Seuddcr)  and  Iowa  (Austin.  Allen.  Parker.  ( >s- 
born)  ;  Mr.  Lintner  lias  taken  it  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Marev  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  It  id  probably  confined  unlink  to  the  Allcghnnian  and 
Carolinian  faunas. 

Sueh  seems  to  he  the  meaning  of*  its  distrihution  in  New  England.  It 
is  tar  more  eommon  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  portions  and  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  White  Mountain  district,  although  occurring  so  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  above  Lake  Superior.  It  was 
not  noticed  by  Gosse  in  Compton,  P.  Q.,  or  in  Newfoundland,  and  the 
northernmost  localities  in  New  England  from  which  it  has  heen  brought  to 
my  notice  arc  Waterville  "very  few"  (  Hamlin),  Norway  (Smith),  Hallo- 
well  "very  uncommon"  (Miss  Wadsworth)  and  Mt.  Desert  Island.  Me. 
(S<aiddcr).  and  Milford,  N.  II.  "scarce"  (Whitney). 

It  occurs,  however,  heyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  in  an  un- 
usually irregular  manner.  Its  presence  far  down  the  Florida  peninsula 
accounts  for  its  "very  rare"  appearance  in  Culm  ((iundlaeh)  and  it  is  not 
known  from  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands.*  It*  abundance  on 
our  southwestern  borders  explains  why  it  is  everywhere  common  in  Mex- 
ico and  Lower  California,  and  occurs  plentifully  as  far  south  as  the  elevated 
plateaus  of  Guatemala  (Van  Patten)  ;  it  is  even  reported  from  Costa  Kit* 
by  Distant,  ami  from  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia  (God man  and 
Salvin).  Put  the  interesting  thing  is  that,  according  to  Berg,  an  excellent 
authority,  the  South  Chilian  V.  terpsichore,  which  extends  also  into  Pata- 
gonia, is  identical  with  our  species,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  vast  intervening  region.  Still 
more  strange,  however,  is  the  report  by  Blackburn  in  187H  that  it  wais  es- 
tablished on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  repeated  accounts  of  its  dis- 
covery in  Great  Britain  (never  on  the  continent)  and  even  on  the  Canary 
Islands;  some  of  these  British  reports  are  erroneous,  the  specimen,  when 
examined  by  a  competent  authority,  being  found  to  be  an  aberrant  or 
suffused  example  of  V.  cardui.  The  earliest  example,  taken  in  1828 
in  Pembrokeshire,  was  announced  by  Dale  in  18.10  and  figured  long 
after  by  Westwood  and  Humphreys  and  by  Morris  :  in  187(5  two  speci- 
mens are  recorded,  both  taken  in  southern  maritime  counties,  one  in 
Hampshire,  the  other  in  Devon  (Kntom.,  187H.  25.1;  Knt.  month), 
mag.,  xiii :  183). 

Oviposition     The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  upj>er  surface  of  the 

•UiMlman  ami  Salvin  (lliologia  eentr.  they  do  not  mention  acdnj?  specimen*  from 
umer.)  jrlvr  It  from  Jamaica  and  Ilaytl.  Imt  there. 
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loaves  of  the  foot!  plant  of  the  caterpillar,  much  after  the  fashion  of  those 
of  the  other  sjHoies  of  the  {Tonus.  sometimes  being  laid  upright,  cjuitc  as 
frequently  in  an  inclined  position.  but  always  very  carefully  tucked  tinder 
the  flossy  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  (inaphalium,  so 
that  the  egg  is  very  nearly  concealed  under  a  thick  mat  of  hairs. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillars  of  this  species  feed  almost  exclusively 
on  Hnaphalioao  (a  subdivision  of  the  triln-  liiuloideac  belonging  to  the 
great  familv  of  Compos  itac),  a  group  of  plant*  somewhat  allied  to  thistle. 
Thev  have  been  found  on  several  species  of  cudweed  and  everlasting,  such 
as  1  inaphaliuin  polyeephalum  Michx.  (Abbot,  Saunders.  Kinerv ),  and 
(i.  puquireum  Linn.  (Chapman,  lloi*d.-Lc( ontet .  Antcnnaria  plantag- 
inifolia  Hook.  (  Uilev )  and  Anaphalis  inargaritaeea  (  Fletcher.  Scndder ) . 
Ahhot  records  them  from  the  sunflower  (  Hclianlhus).  another  composite 
plant.  Mr.  Uilev  ha*  also  taken  them  on  Seneoio  cincniria.  and  they 
an-  found  plentifully  on  the  mouse  ear  (Myosotis).  a  genus  of  Borragina- 
ccae  (Guild,  Kirtland).  Harris  states  (Inj.  ins.,  3d  ed.,  299)  that  "the 
caterpillars  are  found  on  the  same  plants  as  those  of  the  thistle  butterfly 
[eardui],  and  particularly  on  the  burdock  and  cotton  thistle."  Miss 
Middleton,  evidently  copying  this  statement,  repeats  it  in  a  more  definite 
fond  with  a  long  list  of  plants  (Hep.  ins.  III.,  x  :  *<>).  Harris  remarks, 
however,  that  "the  larvae  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  preceding 
species"  [enrdui],  which  is  scarcely  true;  and  since  ho  has  left  no  memo- 
randa of  having  bred  them  and  no  other  observer  records  them  from  these 
plants,  the  statement  certainly  needs  confirmation.  Emmons  says  that 
they  feed  upon  the  balsam,  by  which  he  doubtless  means  a  species  of  Pop- 
ulus,  but  this  seems  wholly  improbable.  Miss  Murtfeldt  found  them  on 
Artemisia  ludoviciann  in  Missouri,  but  as  they  could  not  bo  carried  to  matu- 
rity on  this  plant  whether  out  of  d<M>rs  or  in,  she  regarded  it  as  a  case  of 
mistaken  instinct,  the  parent  being  "misled  by  the  surface  resemblance  of 
the  white  eottony  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  to  those  of  the  accustomed  food 
plant  of  her  young  [there  Antcnnaria],  and  under  this  misapprehension 
deposited  her  eggs  in  utter  disregard  of  the  somewhat  pungent  odor  which 
a  keen  sense  of  smell  would  have  perceived."  ( Am.  nnt.,  xvii :  H><>.) 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Artemisia  is  not  distantly  related 
to  either  Antcnnaria  or  (Inaphaliuin.  that  eardui  feeds  on  Artemisia  in 
Ceylon,  ami  that  some  s|>ccie8  of  Gnaphalium  have  a  very  aromatic  odor. 
Mr.  Fletcher  also  tells  me  that  he  has  taken  it  on  two  white  pubescent 
cultivated  s|>ecies  of  Artemisia. 

Habits  ol  the  caterpillar.  The  caterpillars  construct  nests  made  after 
the  manner  of  the  preceding  species,  but  which  have  a  more  dense  cover- 
ing throughout  life  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  silken  hairs  which  profusely 
cover  the  surface  of  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  horn,  they  burrow  beneath 
them,  bite  them  off*  at  the  base,  and  from  these  and  a  profuse  web  of  their 
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own,  the  young  caterpillar,  not  a  day  out  of  the  egg,  construct*  a  dense 
white  mat,  beneath  which  upon  the  clean  surface  of  the  leaf  it  takes  up  its 
abode.  This  mat  resembles  closely  in  the  spring  the  central  unfolded 
leaves  of  the  Gnaphalium  and  also  the  silken  cocoons  of  the  lesser  ichneu- 
mon flies,  and  is  so  dense  that  not  the  slightest  view  of  the  interior  can  be 
gained.  Beneath  this  the  caterpillar  devours  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf 
through  to  the  under  pellicle,  and  when  it  has  devoured  all  that  it  can 
reach  it  constructs  a  new  nest,  this  time  usually  by  folding  together  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  two  adjoining  leaves,  and  thereafter  makes  not  in- 
frequent changes  of  abode,  probably  quite  as  many  in  the  course  of  its  life 
as  its  changes  of  skin,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  coincident  in  any 
way  with  eedysis.  When  the  plants  are  still  young  and  scarcely  elevated 
above  the  ground,  the  half  grown  caterpillar  will  sometimes  construct  a 
nest  beneath  the  leaves  and  in  part  directly  upon  the  ground.  80  far  as 
I  have  observed,  they  do  not  then  leave  their  nests  for  food,  but  feed  ap- 
parently only  upon  the  portions  enclosed  within  their  web.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  of  everlastiug  arc  fairly  opened,  they  almost  invariably 
enclose  them  within  their  web,  and  pick  these  blossoms  to  pieces  until,  as 
Mr.  Emery  writes  me,  "they  resemble  cotton,  apparently  devouring  the 
centre  or  kernel  and  making  a  nest  with  the  husks  connected  by  a  slight 
web  (81: 11).  This  gives  the  naturally  flat  summit  of  the  plant  a  rounded 
appearance.  Only  one  is  found  on  a  plant."  Mr.  Saunders  gays  (Can. 
ent.,  i :  105-106)  of  one  of  these  caterpillars,  "It  had  drawn  the  leaves 
together  and  fastened  them  into  a  rude  case  with  silken  threads.  The 
larva  during  its  growth  had  consumed  portious  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
leaves,  especially  near  their  summit,  and  hence,  here  the  foliage  was 
crisp  and  blanched.  These  whitened  portions  of  the  leaves,  together  with 
the  size  of  the  case  occupied  by  the  larva  when  full  grown,  enables  the 
collector  rcaddy  to  discover  their  places  of  retreat."  Mr.  Riley  also  writes 
me  that  the  larva  "feeds  on  the  parenchyma,  leaving  the  glistening  white 
leaf-membrane  untouched"  ;  and  this  I  have  myself  observed  even  in  the  full 
grown  caterpillar,  which  feeds  outside  its  web  as  well  as  beneath  it ;  though 
in  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  its  life  it  devours  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  leaf,  and  cares  far  less  for  concealment,  though  never  so  conspicuous 
and  gaily  colored  as  now. 

The  excrement  of  the  full  grown  caterpillar  is  very  large,  forming  rude 
cylindrical  pellets  2.25  mm.  in  diameter  and  3.5  nun.  long  when  dry. 
The  caterpillar  grows  rapidly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  than  usual  after- 
wards. Mr.  F.  II.  Sprague  calls  my  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  the 
very  young  caterpillars  often  assume  a  sphinx-like  attitude.  I  am  indebted 
to  Miss  (iuild  and  to  Messrs.  Saunders,  Emery,  Stebbins,  F.  H.  Sprague, 
Beadle  and  others  for  living  specimens  of  this  insect  in  its  earlier 
stages. 
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Pupation  Apparently  the  caterpillar  often  undergoes  its  final  changes 
in  the  enclosure  which  has  last  served  it  as  a  refuge ;  a  nearly  mature 
caterpillar,  placed  in  a  large  tin  hox  with  a  head  of  everlasting,  made 
Ik'Iow  and  in  the  head  an  open  sort  of  cocoon  (83:04)  to  take  the  place 
of  the  nest  of  which  it  had  heen  robbed,  spinning  an  excessively  open  web, 
the  irregular  meshes  of  which  were  often  a  centimeter,  generally  5-7  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  the  cavity  itself  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
finally  transformed  therein.  When  disturbed  it  swung  itself  with  such 
violence  as  to  strike  both  sides  of  its  enclosure. 

Life  history.  In  New  England  there  are  two  broods  of  this  insect ; 
the  butterflies  and  occasionally  the  chrysalids  of  the  autumn  brood  hiber- 
nate ;  the  hibernating  butterflies  appear  in  the  spring  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  the  wintering  chrysalids  disclose  their  butterflies  about  the  7th  or 
10th  of  June,  and  these  continue  on  the  wing  until  the  next  brood  appears  ; 
they  lay  their  eggs  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  and  the  caterpil- 
lars are  fully  grown  between  the  25th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  July.  The 
chrysalis  state  lasts  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  probably  longer,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  butterflies  from  eggs  of  the  same  year  before  the  middle  of 
July  ;  they  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  about  the  5th  of 
August,  and,  as  before,  fly  until  the  next  brood  appears;  their  eggs  arc 
probably  not  deposited  before  August,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  The  caterpillars  may  be  found  throughout  most  of 
August  and  September,  the  chrysalids  throughout  September ;  butter- 
flics  of  the  second  brood  rarely  appear  before  the  10th  of  September, 
become  abundant  by  the  20th,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  are 
more  numerous  than  at  anv  other  time  in  the  vear ;  thev  continue  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  nearly  the  middle  of  October,  and  some 
are  found  on  the  wing  throughout  that  month,  after  which  they  hibernate, 
some  of  the  chrysalids  still  unchanged.  This  last  brood  is  always  the 
most  abundant. 

In  the  extreme  south  there  are  apparently  four  broods.  Whether  the 
butterfly  strictly  hibernates  there  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
passes  the  winter  in  the  imago  state,  as  single  specimens  were  seen  by  Dr. 
Chapman  in  Florida  all  through  February  and  March.  According  to 
Abbot's  observations,  the  earliest  caterpillars  are  fully  grown  by  the  7th 
of  April,  and  after  passing  from  seven  to  twelve  days  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  emerge  as  butterflies  between  the  17th  of  April  and  the  lflth  of 
May ;  the  second  brood  of  butterflies  appears  by  the  22d  of  June 
(Abbot)  and  is  common  by  the  1st  of  July  (Gosse)  ;  records  arc  want- 
ing for  the  hotter  months,  but  it  is  certain  from  Dr.  Chapman's  notes  that 
a  brood  (apparently  the  most  numerous  of  the  year)  makes  its  appearance 
in  October,  and  continues  on  the  wing  until  the  end  of  November  (or 
until  the  next  spring?).    There  must,  therefore,  be  another  generation  in 
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midsummer,  between  the  July  and  October  broods,  which  probably 
appears  near  the  middle  of  August. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  The  habit.-  and  flight  of  this  butterfly  closely 
resemble  those  of  V.  cardui,  but,  although  considerably  more  abundant  in 
some  years  than  in  others,  it  is  much  less  subject  to  variation  in  this 
respect.  '  It  selects  the  same  resorts  and  is  likewise  very  fond  of  thistle- 
flowers,  as  also  of  dandelion-flowers  ;  it  has  also  a  nearly  equal  activity 
and  will  keep  on  the  wing  to  as  late  an  hour  of  the  day. 

When  at  rest  but  on  the  qui  five,  the  wings  are  widely  expanded, 
raised  at  an  angle  of  about  15°-20°  with  the  surface  of  rest ;  the  antennae 
are  perfectly  straight,  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  body  at  an  angle  of 
20°-25n,  and  spread  at  nearly  or  quite  a  right  angle.  When  quietly  rest- 
ing, the  wings  are  placed  back  to  hack,  and  the  antennae,  raised  at  an 
angle  of  40u  with  the  body,  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  only  50°.  It,  how- 
ever, frequently  varies  from  this  by  gently  fanning  its  wings  upward  and 
downward  in  a  self-contented  way,  about  once  a  second.  When,  however, 
the  insect  is  at  complete  rest,  na  during  the  night,  the  wings  are  not  only 
closely  compressed,  but  the  fore  wings  are  hidden  by  the  hinder  pair  so  that 
the  costal  edges  of  both  are  continuous,  while  the  antennae  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and  spread  about  12J. 
Dr.  C.  8.  Minot  also  observed,  many  years  ago,  the  position  of  the  legs 
when  at  rest.  The  middle  and  hind  femora  are  nearly  at  right  angle* 
with  each  other,  and  when  on  a  horizontal  surface  the  whole  of  the  tarsi 
rest  on  the  ground ;  when  on  a  perpendicular  support,  it  touches  only  the 
claws  to  the  surface  of  support.  lie  also  observed  it  clean  its  antennae 
by  folding  the  tarsi  at  a  sharp  angle  and  drawing  the  antennae  from  base 
to  apex  through  the  crotch  thus  formed.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  done  with  the  middle  legs. 

Parasites.  The  caterpillar  is  attacked  by  a  large  ichneumon,  I.  rufi- 
ventris  (88 :  1 ) ,  which  finally  makes  its  escape  from  the  chrysalis  at  the  end 
of  September.  The  ichneumon  is  so  large  that  the  caterpillar  can  rapport 
but  a  single  one.  I  received  this  parasite  from  Miss  C.  Guild  of  Walpole, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  E.  Norton  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  have  raised 
it  from  a  chrysalis  of  hunters  sent  me  by  Mr.  D.  W.  lleadle  of  Ontario. 
It  has  also  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Howies,  Packard  and  Cresson.  This 
shows  how  common  it  is.  That  sent  by  Mr.  lieadle  emerged  September  25. 
The  parasite  makes  its  escape  from  the  chrysalis  case  of  the  butterfly  by 
biting  off  the  head  and  a  part  of  the  thorax  just  above  the  upper  shoulder 
tubercle,  leaving  only  a  slight  fragment  at  one  sitle  to  keep  the  lid  thus 
formed  in  place.  Even  in  a  chrysalis  which  lay  upon  its  side  during  the 
escape  of  the  ichneumon,  it  could  not  wholly  discard  its  ordinary  opera- 
tions, although  forced  at  last  to  gnaw  out  a  hole  at  one  side,  which  it  did 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  below.    Mr.  Kilcy  also  found  among  the 
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leaveti  of  a  deserted  nest  a  large  cocoon  of  Microgaeter,  but  lie  lias  never 
bred  the  perfect  insect.  And  finally,  at  Ncpigon  in  1K8H,  I  obtained 
Apanteles  carduicola  from  the  caterpillar  in  several  instances,  destroying 
the  larvae  in  the  second  stage. 

Desiderata.  On  what  part  of  the  leaf  and  during  what  weeks  are  the 
eggs  of  either  brood  deposited  ?  Does  the  larva  ever  feed  upon  thistles 
or  the  other  plants  indirectly  attributed  to  its  bill  of  fare?  Do  any  or  a 
considerable  number  of  the  chrysalids  of  the  first  brood  of  the  year  remain 
until  the  close  of  the  season  before  changing  to  butterflies,  or  how  is  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  the  autumn  butterflies  to  bo  accounted  for? 
What  become  of  the  large  ichneumons  that  emerge  from  the  chrysalids  in 
September?  Do  they  then  attack  the  larva  of  some  other  insect?  Is  the 
caterpillar  ever  attacked  by  parasites  during  the  closing  days  of  its  life 
when  it  lives  exposed  and  not  in  concealment  ?  if  so,  why  does  it  not  con- 
tinue in  concealment?  if  not,  what  gives  it  immunity?  How  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  chrysalids  of  the  autumn  brood  disclose  the  imago  during 
the  same  season?  How  many  broods  make  their  appearance  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian  faunas?  In  what 
respect  does  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  differ  from  that  of  cardui? 

LIST  OF  1LLU STJiA  TI0X8.—  VAXES  S  A  HUXTERA. 
Caterpillar.  Imago. 

PI.  74,  fig.  34.   Mature  caterpillar.  PI  2,  fig.  2.    Male,  upper  surface. 

78:52.  63,  CO.    Front  views  of  head  in  3.   Fcuialc,  hotb  surface*. 

stages  1,  II  and  v.  12:9.   Both  surface*. 

81:11.   Xest.  33  :  22.   Male  abdominal  appendages. 

83:64.  Xest  with  chrysalis  hanging  within.  38:12.  Xetiratlon. 

Chrymli*.  53:5.    Side  view  of  head  and  appendages 

PI  83,  fig  54.   Side  view.  enlarged,  with  details  of  leg  structure. 

63.  Or*al  view  in  outline.  GflMfWt. 

64.  Side  view,  hanging  within  a  P1.20,  fig.  8.  Distribution  In  North  America. 
ne»t,  88:1.   Ichneumon  ruflvcntrls,  a  parasite. 

VANESSA  CARDUI .  — The  painted  lady. 

[Fainted  lady:  cosmopolitan  butterfly:  thistle  butterfly  (Auet.);  Cynthia  of  the  thistle 

(Klrhy);  thistle  cynthy  (Emmons).] 

Papilio  cardui  Linn.,  Syst.  nat.,  10th  ed.,  Ilal..,  Ill:  122  (1847):— Scndd.,  Amer.  nat.,  x: 

475-476  (1758).  302-396,  (V>2-011  (1S76) ;  Butt.,  151,  figs.  41.  134. 

Xymphalis  cardui  Latr.,  Hist.  nat.  crust.  179  (1881). 

In*.,  xiv:  87-**  (1*05).  Aglai*   cardui  Dalm..    Kongl.  vctensk. 

Cynthia  cardui  Fabr.,  III.  mag.  Ins.,  vi :  281  aead.  hand].,  xxxvii,  65-06  (1816). 

(1807):— Harr.,  Entoui.  corresp.,  277-279,  pi.  1,  Libythia  cardui  Lam..  Aniiu.  sans  vert., 

fig*.  1-2  (I860)  ;-Klrl>.,  Faun.  I.or.  amer.,  iv :  Iv :  29  (1*17). 

(1837):— Emm.,  Agric.  X.  York.,  v:  Hamadrya*  decora  cardui  HUbn.,  Vcrz. 


210,  pi.  46.  figs.  1.  2,  a.  l»  (1854).  eur.-schmett.,  3  (1822). 

Vanetna  cardui  Ob*.,  Schmett.  our.,  Iv:  Pyramcis   canlui   noubl.-Hewit*.,  Gen. 

16. 127  (1816);— <iod.,  Encycl.  mcth.,  Ix:  296,  diurn.  Lep.,  1 :  205  (1840) :— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep, 

323-324.  pi.  2S,  tigs.  0.  6  Ms:  pi.  54.  tig*.  1,  X.  Amer.,  MMSO  (1H62);-Trim.,  Itbop.  Afr. 

lbw.2,  8(1816):  —  Bolsd.-LeC  Lep.  Amer.  Au»tr.,  119-121  (1802) ;— Saund.,  Can.  ent.,  1: 

sept..  178-179  (1833) ;-Poev.  Mem.  Soc.  con.  93-!4  (1$69);-Frencb,  Hep.  ins.  III.,  vii:  154 
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(1878);  Butt.  cast.  l\  S..  l'W-200  (lHSfi);— 
Oundl..  Kut.  cub.,  4«-4l  (1881);— MiddL,  Rep. 
in*.  111.,  x  :  HT  (1881);— Coq.,  ibid.,  153  (1881); 
— Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,*!!  (1884) ;— May n..  Butt. 
N.  E.,  19-*).  pi.  3,  ng.  22,  22a  (18*0). 


1'apilio  canlutlia  Cram..  Pap.  exot.,  I  :  40- 
41,  155.  pi.  3rt,  fig*.  E.  K.  (1779). 

Figured  by  Glover,  111.  N.  A.  hep.,  pi.  21, 
tig.  3;  pi.  33.  tig.  3.  ined. 


Twrk  prime  of  May ;  ami  every  square  became 
A  murmuring  camp  of  summer.    Now  and  then 
A  dizav  and  bewildered  butterfly 
Fluttered  through  noisy  otreet*. 

Alkxani.kr  Smith.— A  D<>tf'»  Poein. 

Ab  !  if  tbou  issueless  nbalt  hap  to  die. 
The  ir<,rld  will  wail  thee. 

SlIAKF.srEARF..—  SottHet. 

Imago  (2:1;  12  :  7).  Head  covered  with  reddish  brown  hairs  mingled  with  a  few 
blackir.li  and  many  delicate  white  or  gray  hairs,  the  latter  nearly  wanting  along  the 
middle  and  about  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  abundant  beside  the  inner  edge  of  the 
eye;  hinder  edge  of  the  eye  broadly  bordered  with  white  scales,  the  field  narrowing 
above  Where  a  few  oehraecous  scales  arc  mingled  with  them.  Falpi  white,  the  upper 
surface  reddish  brown,  on  the  apical  joint  brownish  fuscous,  with  a  few  mingled  paler 
scales;  long  hairs  of  the  sides  black.  Under  surface  of  antennae  brownish  luteons. 
the  remainder  purplish  black,  with  a  few  scattered,  pale  scales  above  and  a  narrow, 
continuous  lino  of  white  scales  on  the  sides  next  the  luteous  portion ;  club  pale  orange 
luteous,  nil  excepting  the  apical  live  joints,  above,  and  sometimes  to  a  less  extent 
below,  blackish,  purplish  above,  reddish  below.  Tongue  dark  brownish  luteons. 
becoming  darker  away  from  the  base,  black  laterally,  the  apical  half  wholly  black; 
papillae  (61:  ">'>,  54)  nearly  equal  and  cylindrical,  slightly  narrowing  at  the  banc. 

Prothorax  covered  above  with  minute,  dark  metallic  green  scales,  concealed  by  long 
olivaceous,  and  reddish  brown  hairs.  Patagla  reddish  brown,  tinged  Interiorly  with 
olivaceous.  Thorax  covered  beneath  with  long,  white  hairs,  often  tinged  slightly  with 
yellowish  or  brownish  yellow.  Fore  tibiae  black,  covered  In  front  with  reddish 
brown,  on  the  sides  with  white  hairs,  the  outer  ones  somewhat  tltiged  with  reddish 
brown;  femora  of  the  other  legs  white,  the  upper  surface  blackish  brown  with  inter- 
mingled reddish  brown  scales;  tibiae  and  tarsi  dirty  white,  the  latter  sometime* 
marked  above  with  dusky.  I>eneath  with  dark  yellowish  brown  scales;  spurs  luteous, 
tipped  with  brownish  red;  spines  black;  claws  reddish  brown,  darkest  at  tip. 

Outer  bonier  of  /ore  inn;/*  very  gently  sinuous,  in  no  part  straight,  although  nearly 
so  both  above  and  below.  Third  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  at  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth;  the  fourth  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  outer  border  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell.  Above 
very  dark,  brownish  black,  the  nervures  black,  the  basal  third  of  the  costal  margin, 
the  basal  two-tlfths  of  the  cell,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  medlo-subinediau  inter- 
space, and  the  whole  inner  margin,  heavily  necked  with  greenish  golden  scales ;  the 
remainder  of  the  cell,  excepting  a  narrow  black  edging  along  the  exterior  ljouiulary, 
golden  orange,  deepest  interiorly,  palest  exteriorly,  crossed  by  two  short,  heavy  liars ; 
one  with  a  rounded  summit,  scarcely  narrower  at  tip  than  at  base,  depends  from  the 
costal  nervure  at  about  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  crosses  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cell ; 
the  other,  rudely  triangular,  its  interior  edge  scarcely  separated  from  the  exterior  edge 
of  the  first,  is  seated  on  the  median  nervure,  its  apex  near  the  middle  of  the  cell  or 
sometimes  a  little  higher.  The  median  and  medio-subme  llan  interspaces  are  almost 
wholly  of  the  same  bright  tint :  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing,  however,  is  margined 
here  with  black  to  the  width  of  an  interspace  and  the  base  of  the  lower  median  inter- 
space, fully  as  far  as  the  last  divarication  of  the  median,  is  Hlled  with  black  and  con- 
nects below  with  a  pretty  large,  rounded  or  subtriangular  spot  seated  ou  the  lower 
median  nervule.  half  way  between  Its  base  and  the  black  margin  of  the  wing,  and 
extending  half  way  or  sometimes  wholly  across  the  Interspace;  this  again  Is  in  direct 
connection  with  a  broad,  curved  band,  which  crosses  the  medlo-snbmedian  Interspace 
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half  way  batmen  the  flrst  divarication  of  the  median  nervnre  ami  the  outer  bonier,— 
the  whole  forming,  with  the  onter  bar  in  the  cell,  a  greatly  curved  hand,  with  an 
ex,  <•<•,  ii  hi;  ly  tortuous .  exterior  margin  nearly  dividing  the  brighter  parts  of  the  wing  into 
halves;  the  orange  of  the  upper  median  Interspace  U  infringed  upon  by  a  downward 
extension  of  the  black  field,  in  a  rounded  protuberance,  with  a  very  ill-dcflncd  edge, 
which  barely  crosses  the  middle  median  nerrure,  and  limits  the  bright  color  to  a  little 
Ins  than  the  basal  half  of  the  interspace  and  a  small  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half,  next  the  middle  median  nervule;  there  Is  also  an  orange  triangle  seated  upon  the 
upper  median  nervule  near  the  extremity  of  Its  curved  portion,  leaving,  along  the  outer 
limits  of  the  cell,  a  black  triangle  projecting  Into  the  orange  Held,  of  e<|ual  proportions 
to  itself.  Crossing  the  upper  portion  of  t  he  wing,  a  little  within  the  middle  of  the  outer 
two-thirds,  is  a  broad,  nearly  equal,  white  band,  extending  from  the  costal  border  to 
the  lowest  sulnrostal  nervule,  and  a  little  broader  than  the  width  of  the  interspace  at 
that  point.  A  very  little  more  than  midway  between  this  and  the  outer  ls>rder  Is  a 
strongly  arcuate  series  of  live  white  spots,  the  upper  two  occupying  the  upper  Inter- 
spaces and  confluent,  together  funning  a  broad  lunulc,  tho  thlnl  and  fourth.  In  the 
next  two  Interspace*,  round,  less  than  half  the  width  of  the  interspaces,  the  llfth 
Urge,  irregular,  roundish,  crossing  nearly  or  ■inllc  the  whole  of  the  subcosto-mcdlan 
interspace.  Distant  from  the  onter  margin  of  the  wing  by  less  than  lialf  an  Interspace, 
but  retreating  a  rcry  little  more  from  it  above,  l»  a  slender,  transverse,  faint,  pale 
line;  seated  on  the  lionier.  In  the  middle  of  the  Interspaces,  are  small,  faint  spots  of 
dull,  pale  orange;  fringe  black.  Interrupted  with  white,  below  by  short  lunules.  above 
abruptly.  Onter  bonier  of  kiml  tciny  very  broadly  curved,  scarcely  more  so  In  the 
middle  half.  Color  golden  orange,  the  whole  costal  margin  heavily  bordered  with 
blackish  brown,  the  inner  margin  pale  greenish  grlseous,  the  base,  almost  to  the 
tip  of  the  cell,  blackish  fuscous,  sprinkled  with  greenish  golden  scales;  the  basal  half 
of  the  inedlo-snbmedian  Interspace  is  also  blackish  brown,  and  from  Its  lower  extrem- 
ity a  rather  broad,  curving,  mesial  band  narrowed  and  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  in 
crossing  the  lower  subcostal  interspace,  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal 
nervule;  midway  between  this  mesial  band  and  the  onter  bonier,  or.  perhaps,  nearer 
the  former,  Is  a  transverse  row  of  Ave  pretty  large,  round,  black  spots  in  the  subcostal, 
suhcosto-mexllan.  and  median  interspaces,  that  in  the  upper  subcostal  usually  merged 
iu  the  broad,  blackish  border  of  the  costal  region;  they  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  that 
In  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  being  largest ;  the  lowest  spot,  aud  very  seldom  the 
others,  have  sometimes  a  few  bluish  scales  in  the  centre,  and  that  in  the  upper  median 
Interspace  approaches  the  Iwrder  more  closely  than  the  others.  Distant  from  the 
outer  border  by  less  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  is  a  series  of  transverse,  diamond 
shaped  stripes,  each  nearly  or  quite  crossing  an  Interspace;  that  in  the  medlif-subme- 
dtan  Interspace  is  a  long,  transverse,  nearly  equal  dash,  enclosing  exteriorly  a  slender 
streak  of  pale  blue  scales :  midway  betw  ecu  this  and  the  margin  is  another  series  of 
similar,  but  shorter  and  bn.ader.  diamond  shaped,  transverse  spots,  seated  on  the  ner- 
mres  and  touching  the  outer  border;  fringe  white,  interrupted  at  the  black  spoU.  on 
the  nervnre  tips,  with  black. 

Beneath,  the  portion  of  the  fore  iringt  which  on  the  upper  snrfaee  Is  occupied 
by  orange  Is  pale,  dull  pink  with  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing; 
but  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  cell  It  is  displaced  by  white;  the  black  markings 
which  belong  to  this  Held  are.  however,  more  limited  In  extent ;  the  basal  thin!  of 
the  costal  margin  is  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellowish,  crossed  Iwtween  the  ner- 
vures  by  frequent  narrow  black  bars;  the  base  of  the  wing  below  the  median  nerrure 
Is  lustrous  greenish  brown,  the  inner  margin  beyond  it  brownish  fuscous,  with  an 
olivaceous  tinge,  and  the  extreme  base  of  the  cell  a  mixture  of  white,  greenish  and 
yellowish  scales  with  a  small,  blackish  spot  In  the  middle,  followed  by  a  transverse 
whitish  bar  and  this  by  another  small  black  spot  in  the  pink  Held — all  in  the  basal  third 
of  the  cell.  The  black  band  between  the  cell  and  the  transverse  white  baud  depend- 
ing from  the  costal  bonier  Is  tilled  In  the  middle,  especially  above,  with  a  grayish  mix- 
ture of  pale  brown  and  white  scales,  forming  a  sort  of  reversed  triangle,  the  apex  o  f 
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which  meets  that  of  the  pinkish  triangle  seated  on  the  median  nervnre;  it  also  sends 
a  tortuous  thread  to  the  lower  sub-costal  nervure,  parallel  to  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  exterior  border  of  the  hand.  Beyond  the  transverse  white  band,  which  is  edged 
rather  narrowly  with  blaeklsh,  the  apex  of  the  wing  Is  pale,  dingy  ochraceous;  the 
white  spots  of  the  upper  surface  reappear,  the  two  uppermost  usually  edged  both 
exteriorly  and  interiorly  with  blackish,  and,  with  another  cloudy  white  spot  in  the 
interspace  below,  form  a  short  bam  I;  the  third  and  fourth  spots  are  margined  with 
black,  more  heavily  interiorly  tlmu  elsewhere,  and  on  the  same  side  are  followed 
by  a  slender  dcmiaunulus  of  ochraceous,  followed  again  by  black;  the  tlfth  spot 
usually  has  a  slight  black  line  at  its  exterior  margin;  distant  from  the  outer  margin 
by  about  half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  and  parallel  to  it.  is  a  cloudy,  white,  contin- 
uous stripe,  broadest  abort  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervule,  bordered  with  dull 
blackish  fuscous,  especially  on  the  narrower  portion,  which  is  much  broader  on  the 
Interior  than  on  the  exterior  side;  margin  dull  ochraceous.  sometimes  infuscated  at 
the  nervures;  fringe  white,  interrupted  moderately  with  black  at  the  nervure  tips. 
Hind  iriii'js  dull  brownish  ochraceous,  rudely  marbled  with  various  markings,  the  veins 
yellowish  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing;  extreme 
base  of  costal  border  pale;  a  slightly  tortuous,  transverse,  pale  stripe,  narrow,  except- 
ing above,  crosses  from  the  costal  border  to  the  median  nervure,  a  little  removed  from 
the  basal  portions  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures;  it  is  margined  interiorly  with 
black  specks  and  followed  upon  the  costal  border  by  a  larger  and  a  smaller  black  spot ; 
near  the  middle  of  the  cell  a  large,  oblong,  oval,  transverse,  black  spot,  largely  bes pecked 
with  pale  and  ochraceous  scales  and  narrowly  margined  with  white,  crosses  the  cell 
just  below  the  tlrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure,  its  larger  end  uppermost; 
above  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  Is  a  fuscous  spot,  sprinkled 
with  ochraceous;  crossing  the  wing  is  an  inconspicuous,  interrupted  white  line, 
corresponding  to  the  Interior  margin  of  the  mesial  band  of  V.  httntera  and  taking 
the  same  direction  as  there;  it  is  usually  bordered  exteriorly  by  a  few  blackish  scales; 
crossing  the  base  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces  and  the  subcosto-mcdian  interspace  just 
beyond,  and  including  the  tip  of  the  cell,  Is  a  large,  transverse,  triangular,  black  spot, 
tilled,  excepting  near  Its  limits,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ochraceous  scales, 
Its  exterior  margin  at  right  angles  to  the  nervure;  beyond  this,  the  subcosto-medlan 
interspace  is  tilled  with  a  quadrate  white  spot  merging  exteriorly,  at  its  narrowest 
part,  Into  brownish;  two  subparallcl,  subcontlnuous  series  of  Irregular,  whitish, 
curved  lines,  at  about  three-quarters  of  an  Interspace's  distance  from  each  other,  cross 
the  wing  beyoud  the  middle;  the  outermost  series  follows  a  general  shallow  curve 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  costal  border  to  a  little  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  median  nervule,  and  then  another  from  this  |>oint  to  the  middle  of 
the  medio-submedian  interspace,  where  It  turns  inward  again  toward  the  inner  border; 
each  of  these  series  is  faintly  edged  interiorly  with  black,  and  in  the  medlo-submedlan 
interspace  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  third  series,  parallel  to  the  second;  it  is  followed, 
like  the  portion  of  the  second  contained  In  the  lower  median  interspace,  by  a  consid- 
erable patch  of  white  or  yellowish  white.  There  is  a  submarginal  series  of  five  circu- 
lar or  nearly  circular  ocelli  in  the  subcostal,  subcosto-medlan  and  median  Interspace*, 
distant  about  the  width  of  an  interspace  and  a  half  from  the  outer  border ;  the  uppermost 
is  simplest  and  smallest,  being  a  small  brownish  or  ochraceous  spot, with  a  few  scattered 
black  and  blue  scales  near  the  centre,  enclosed  at  the  outer  end  of  a  much  larger  oval 
white  Held ;  the  second  has  a  large  central  disc  of  purplish  black,  with  a  few  bine  and 
ochraceous  scales  near  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  annulns  of  dull  yellow, 
bounded  again,  especially  Interiorly  and  exteriorly  with  black,  the  whole  barely  occu- 
pying the  Width  of  the  Interspace;  the  third  and  fourth  are  similar  to  each  other, 
smaller  than  the  second,  and  consist  of  a  central  disc  of  dull,  dark  green,  largely 
besprlukled  with  bluish  scales,  which  seem  to  avoid  the  blackish  edge,  the  centre  and 
to  some  extent  the  exterior  portions ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  dull  yellowish 
annulus,  which  becomes  white  interiorly,  and  nsually  expands  somewhat  in  the  same 
region:  in  the  fourth,  this  Is  usually  bounded  below  by  black;  the  ttfth  Is  of  the  size 
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of  the  second  and  similar  to  It,  but  has  a  dull,  dark  green  ground  with  numerous 
bluish  scales,  especially  upon  the  Interior  half  and  Is  edged  below  with  black;  the 
whole  of  this  Is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  yellow  annulus,  which  Is  ochraccous  next 
fie  bluish  scales  and  this  encircled  narrowly  with  black ;  the  outer  border  for  the 
width  of  less  than  half  an  Interspace  is  pale  ochraceous,  the  very  edge  a  little  darker; 
it  is  bordered  Interiorly  by  a  rather  coarse  blackish  line  which  becomes  slightly  slend- 
erer in  the  Interspaces;  this  Is  followed  by  a  whitish  band,  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
the  marginal  band,  tapering  toward  the  costal  odge  and  enclosing  next  Its  Interior 
border  an  Interrupted  series  of  transverse,  fusiform,  pale  blue  bars,  narrowly  edged 
with  black,  that  In  the  medlo-snbmedlan  Interspace  almost  entirely  black.  Fringe 
white,  interrupted  rather  narrowly  at  the  nervure  tips  with  blackish,  which  occasion- 
ally encroaches  slightly  on  the  wing  Itself. 

Abdomen  above  purplish  black,  heavily  flecked,  especially  on  the  sides  and  on  the 
apical  half  of  the  segments,  with  yellowish  fulvous  scales;  beneath  white.  Append- 
ages of  male  (33:  31) :  upper  organ  not  large,  the  body  less  compressed  than  in  the 
previous  species,  slightly  arched  longitudinally,  the  hook  straight,  bent  a  little  down- 
ward, rather  small,  shorter  than  the  body,  depressed,  very  broad  at  base,  narrow- 
ing to  near  the  tip,  and  this  portion  equiangular,  the  apical  fourth  equal,  as  broad 
as  high,  bluntly  pointed.  Inferior  arras  straight  on  a  superior,  arcuate  on  a  lateral 
view,  slender,  tapering  irregularly  to  a  simple  point.  Clasps  about  half  as  long  again 
as  broad,  the  Inferior  edge  more  strongly  curved  than  In  the  other  species,  consider- 
ably reflexed,  especially  on  the  basal  half ;  posterior  l>order  produced  a  little  below  the 
middle  to  an  angle  much  larger  than  a  right  angle,  not  incurved ;  the  upper  posterior 
angle  considerably  produced  to  much  less  than  a  right  angle,  finely  pointed  and  some- 
what incurved;  lower  posterior  angle  lost  In  the  curve  of  the  under  edge.  Interior 
ribbon  rather  stout,  compressed,  tapering  on  the  apical  half,  the  basal  half  con- 
cealed In  the  reflection  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  clasp,  much  shorter  than  in  the 
other  species,  not  nearly  reaching  the  angle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  clasp,  toward 
which  the  tapering,  sinuous,  apical  half  Is  directed.  There  Is,  besides,  near  the  centre 
of  the  inside  of  the  clasp,  a  small,  depressed,  horizontal  tooth,  shaped  like  a  shark's 
tooth,  directed  inward. 


Measurements  In  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  0  mm. 

MAI.KS. 

KKMALK8. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi .. 
fore  tibiae  and  torsi.. 

29  .5 

16. 

11.6 

5. 

10.75 
5.6 

33.5 
16.75 

6.5 

31.5 
15.5 
10.25 
5. 

30.5 
16.25 
11.75 
5. 

38.5 

Aberration*  A  variety  described  by  Ragonot  (Entom.  month,  mag.,  v:  229-230) 
from  a  specimen  obtained  on  Sand  Hill  at  Wallasey,  England,  has  a  bleached  appear- 
ance as  if  for  protective  resemblance  to  the  sands.  As  described  by  Kagonot,  the 
upper  surface  Is  much  paler  than  in  ordinary  specimens,  the  disk  of  the  fore  wlngH 
being  quite  free  from  the  dark  marklugs,  excepting  a  small  blotch  in  the  cell  and  an- 
other In  the  medlo-submedian  Interspace.  On  the  hind  wings  the  usual  dark  markings 
are  also  absent,  excepting  on  the  margin  which  In  the  front  wings  is  normal.  On  the 
under  side  the  ground  color  of  the  hind  wings  aud  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  are  ashy 
white,  while  the  normal  darker  markings  are  obscure  or  absent,  excepting  next  the 
outer  border  of  the  wing. 

V.  c.  KLYMl(  Fan.  t/ymi  Kamh.,  Ann.  soc.  obs.,  11,  pi.  5,  tigs.  1-2,— 1)<29;  Ian.  cardui, 
rar.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Schmett.  Eur.,  I.  Suppl.,  figs.  ir>7.  liirt, — 1*43;  Van.  caniui.  ahrrr. 
inornatu  Brains.,  Ann.  soc.  ent.  France.  (0)  vl:  2S1, — 1**«;).  Strecker  (Syn.  Macrolcp. 
N.  A.,  137)  thus  describes  this  suffused  variety  from  two  New  Jersey  specimens  In  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Bridgham  of  New  York. 

•'Normal  form  of  ornamentation  obliterated.  Upper  side  of  primaries  has  the  basal 
half  covered  with  an  orange  yellow  blotch;  suluipical  white  spots  confluent.  Second- 
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aries  orange  yellow;  on  costal  parts  blackish,  this  color  extending  along  the  veins  to 
the  outer  margin  j  before  it  reaches  the  latter  this  color  broaden*  into  diamond-shaped 
marks ;  a  submarglnal  row  of  white  spot*.  Under  side  of  primaries  much  as  above, 
but  with  a  broad,  white,  subtnarginal  band.  Secondaries  mottled  pale  grayish,  with  a 
broad,  white,  marginal  band ;  in  some  Instances  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  secomlarles 
beneath  Is  white,  in  others  the  white  predominates  on  the  upper  surface  to  the  great  t 
exclusion  of  the  black." 

Another  specimen  taken  in  Belgium  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Donckier  de 
Donceel  (Ann,  soc.  ent.  Belg.,  xxl :  10,  pi.  1,  flg.  1.  1878).  In  this  the  white  bar  depend- 
ent from  the  costa  of  the  fore  wing  is  absent  but  the  sub-apical  white  spots  arc  not 
confluent  but  somewhat  enlarged,  especially  that  in  the  interspace  beyond  the  cell.  A 
supplementary  white  lunule  is  found  In  the  upper  median  interspace.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  hind  wings  dinners  from  that  described  by  Strecker  in  that  the  sub-marginal 
row  of  white  spots  is  absent,  though  the  diamond  shaped  marks  are  very  distinct. 
The  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  also  differs  in  tliat  the  margin,  like  the  fore 
wings,  is  marked  by  a  narrow  fulvous  band  preceded  by  a  narrow  fuscous  stripe  and 
this  by  an  ashen  band  in  which  the  ocelli  are  situated,  which  number  only  four. 

In  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history  Is  a  female  (No.  35c)  which  has  the  fore  wings  ami  only  the  fore 
wings  suffused,  and  although  only  to  a  slight  degree  it  is  apparently  In  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  preceding  specimens  of  this  aberration.  On  the  upper  surface,  the  outer 
limits  of  the  orange  area  are  much  the  same  as  usual,  excepting  that  in  the  lower  me- 
dian and  luedio-submedlan  interspaces,  the  black  bordering  of  the  wing  encroaches 
upon  it  by  extending  Inward  in  the  middle  of  each  interspace  nearly  twice  as  far  as 
usual;  within  the  orange  area,  as  far  as  the  fuscous  base  specked  with  greenish,  the 
black  markings  are  almost  entirely  wanting;  all  that  remain  are :  llrst,  the  large,  black 
spot,  depending  from  the  subcostal  ncrvurc  In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  which  Is  larger 
than  usual  and  reaches  nearly  across  the  cell ;  second,  a  narrow  fuscous  bar  extending 
upward  from  the  snhmcdlan  nervure  a  little  more  than  half  way  across  the  interspace, 
in  the  normal  position  of  the  commencement  of  the  tortuous  band,  but  much  narrower 
than  usual;  and,  third,  a  few  blackish  scales  flecking  the  upper  and  part  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lower  median  nervulc.  On  the  apex  of  the  wing,  the  transverse  white  bar 
depending  from  the  costal  margin  is  entirely  wanting  and  the  white  spots  In  the  arcu- 
ate row  beyond  It  are  larger  than  usual,  their  limits  vague  Instead  of  precise  and 
showing,  especially  the  upper  ones,  a  tendency  to  merge  into  the  white  spots,  also  en- 
larged, of  the  submarginal  scries.  Besides,  faint  indications  of  a  sixth  small  spot  in 
the  upper  median  interspace  are  visible  just  below  the  largest  spot  of  the  arcuate  row. 
Beneath,  similar  differences  are  noticeable,  excepting  in  the  rows  of  white  spots  and 
In  that  the  outer  margin  is  of  the  ordinary  width  in  the  lower  half  of  the  wing. 

The  specimen  from  Ekatcrinoslaw  in  southern  Russia  described  by  Bramson  under 
the  name  of  inornata  seems  to  approach  very  closely  to  this,  but  the  aberration  Is  a 
little  more  market!  In  some  particulars  though  less  so  in  others.  In  particular  the 
ocelli  of  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  In  the  Russian  specimens  are  said  to  be 
situated  on  a  pale  rose  ground ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  trace  of  the  white  bar  de- 
pending from  the  costa  of  the  fore-wings  is  seen  in  a  narrow  marginal  line. 

V.  c.  ate  (PyrtnneU  cantui,  ah.  b.  ate  Strecker,  Syn.  Cat.  macrolep.  N.A.,  137, — 1878). 
"Upper  surface  primaries  suffused  heavily  with  blackish,  the  normal  markings  en- 
tirely gone,  the  orange  confined  to  a  blotch  or  disc,  on  half  of  wing  towards  the  Inner 
margin,  said  blotch  merging  into  the  blackish  on  all  sides;  the  large,  gubapical,  white 
bar  •  entirely  wanting.  Secondaries  obscured  with  blackish,  the  row  of  black  spots 
faiutly  discernible  and  pupllled  with  white  points.  Under  side  primaries  much  as 
on  upper  side,  secondaries  black  except  along  the  abdominal  margin  where  the  ordinary 
coloration  and  marking  is  retained ;  veins  white ;  the  six  ocelli  as  In  ordinary  form ; 

•  That  Is,  pre»utnably,  the  bar  depending  of  the  wing,  and  not  the  premarglnal  row 
from  the  costa  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half     of  spota. 
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a  narrow  yellowish  or  clay  colored  margin  exteriorly.  Body  white  beneath.  Taken 
iu  Summit  Co..  Ohio."  (Strecker.) 

Plainly  belonging  to  this  same  variety,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in 
Europe,  la  the  form  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Hofmann  (Jarcsh.  Vcr.  f.  vatcrl. 
natark.  Wurtt.,  xl:323,  pi.  6,  flg.  8,  18*5).  raised  in  Tflblngen  from  the  caterpillar. 
Although  the  figure  Is  not  colored  and  the  description  Is  meagre,  It  is  plainly  very 
similar  indeed  to  the  preceding,  though  it  possesses  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore 
wings  an  orange  blush  at  the  end  of  the  dlscal  cell  not  mentioned  by  Strecker,  and  the 
sub-marginal  spots  at  the  apex  are  much  enlarged  and  nearly  continent.  A  band,  not 
mentioned  by  Strecker,  on  the  hind  wings,  and  a  row  of  black  spots  faintly  discernible 
in  the  Strecker  specimen  and  pupilleil  with  white  points,  here  show  in  the  photogra- 
vure as  tolerably  large,  white  spots.  The  under  surface  of  the  hind  wing,  not  shown 
in  the  figure.  Is  described  as  being  yellow-gray  with  darker  markings  than  ordinary. 

To  this  variety  should  also  be  referred  the  butterfly  figured  by  Donckier  de  Donceel 
(  Ann.  hoc.  ent.  Belg-,  xxl :  10,pl.  1.  figs.  2,  3,  1878).  taken  in  Belgium.  In  this  the 
darker  markings  arc  not  so  pronounced,  the  whole  wing  being  merely  Infuscated.  As 
In  the  preceding,  the  white  bar  depending  from  the  costa  of  the  fore  wlugs  is  absent, 
and  the  sub-marginal  spots  of  the  apex  are  larger  than  usual,  and  arc  here  represented 
a*  accompanied  by  supplementary  spots  nearer  the  border.  The  hind  wings  have  the 
two  sides  different ;  the  sub-marginal  spots  of  one  side  being  fuscous  in  yellow  lu- 
nules,  and  on  the  other  white  at  the  outer  termination  of  elongated  oval  yellow  spots. 
The  under  surface  repeats  to  a  large  extent  the  markings  of  the  upper  especially  upon 
the  front  wings.  But  the  normal  colors  of  the  ground  are  separated  in  a  curious  way 
so  that  iu  the  basal  half  the  brown  predominates  and  in  the  apical  half  the  olivaceous. 

Mr.  A.  l'hipson  exhibited  to  the  Entomological  society  of  London  in  July,  1880,  a 
remarkable  variety  of  this  species  taken  in  southern  England  the  year  previous,  In 
which  the  oblique  white  band  descending  from  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings  was  of 
double  the  usual  width,  while  the  premarginal  white  spots  were  reduced  to  mere  dots, 
ami  the  fulvous  color  in  the  median  area  was  entirely  confined  to  a  premarginal  band 
atrant  as  wide  as  the  white  band  above.  The  hind  wings  showed  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, and  the  under  surface  was  not  shown.  It  Is  figured  on  p.  20  of  the  I*roceedings 
for  1880,  and  does  not  appear  to  vary  in  the  direction  of  any  of  the  other  aberrations. 
In  that  the  comparative  values  of  the  white  costal  bar  and  the  premarginal  row  of  white 
spots  of  the  fore  wings  are  exactly  reversed  from  what  is  found  in  all  the  others. 

Egg  (64 : 30).  The  ribs  vary  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
are  sixteen  In  number;  they  are  very  thin  and  hardly  increase  In  height  until  the  sum- 
mit is  reached.  The  surface  of  the  egg  Is  not  quite  smooth,  but  Is  not  punctate,  and 
the  faint  and  delicate  cross  lines  which  cross  the  ribs  as  well  as  the  general  surface 
are  about  .025  mm.  apart.  Mlcropyle  (67:7)  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or 
two  roundish  polygonal,  subequal  cells,  those  at  the  centre  not  much  smaller  than  the 
rest.    Color  of  egg  uniform  pale  green.    Height,  .75  mm. ;  breadth,  .58  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  stage.  Head  dusky  brown,  mouth  parts  paler,  eye  specks  black- 
ish. Body  pale,  dirty  green ;  hairs  (86 : 69)  dusky,  long  and  curving,  seated  on  a  tiny 
wart  not  so  high  as  broad. 

Sreond  stay*.  Head  shining  black ;  all  the  appendages  black.  Body  dark  umber 
brown,  mottled  with  paler  brown,  forming  obscure  mcdlodorsal  and  stlgmatal  bands ;  a 
roundish  greenish  yellow  spot  around  the  base  of  the  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  second, 
fourth  and  sixth  abdominal  segments :  appendages  consisting  of  sugar-loaf  shaped 
papillae  (86  :  70)  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broad,  terminated  by  a  slightly  curving  bris- 
tle about  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  the  wart;  furnished  also  on  the  middle  of 
the  sides  with  a  whorl  of  about  four  aculiform  spines,  directed  upward  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  legs  and  prologs  black  exteriorly;  spiracles  black  in  a  pale 
annulus. 

Third  stage.  Head  (78:«1)  as  before;  body  darker,  approaching  black,  the  mark- 
ings as  in  the  previous  stage,  bnt  in  addition  there  are  yellow  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  spines  of  the  before-mentioned  segments  and  oftcu  at  the  base  of  other  spines. 
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and  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  where  pale  markings  have  predominated. 
Appendages  consisting  of  conical  warty  processes  (86:  71)  several  times  higher  than 
broad,  seated  on  low  Inconspicnous  mamraulae  and  terminated  each  by  a  straight  acull- 
fonn  spine  nearly  as  large  at  base  as  the  docked  tip  of  the  process,  and  of  about  the 
same  length ;  the  latter  furnished  just  above  the  middle  by  a  whorl  of  four  (or  more) 
acullform  spines  directed  upward  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  seated  on  little 
warty  processes  or  projections,  together  about  half  as  long  as  the  main  process ;  mid- 
way between  these  and  the  base  Is  sometimes  a  similar  whorl  of  spinules.  more  nearly 
horizontal  and  seated  on  similar  warts. 

Fourth  stage.  Coloration  much  the  same  as  in  the  succeeding  stage.  As  to  the 
appcudages  (86 :  72) ,  the  process  has  become  a  stout  tapering  spine,  many  times  higher 
than  broad,  tipped  by  a  straight  needle  half  as  long  as  itself  and  furnished  near  the 
middle  with  a  more  or  less  irregular  coronet  of  tapering  spinules,  fully  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  main  spine  at  the  point,  diverging  at  about  right  angles  with  each  other 
and  surmounted  by  a  needle  nearly  as  long  as  the  main  apical  one ;  midway  between 
this  coronet  and  the  base  is  a  secondary  one  similar  to  that  found  In  the  third  stage. 

Last  stage  (74  :  37).  Head  (78 1  03)  blackish  brown,  very  delicately  scabrous,  covered 
with  large  and  rather  Infrequent  tubercles  and  numerous  warts,  being  very  long,  white, 
tapering  hairs,  the  warts  on  which  they  are  seated  usually  white,  but  occasion- 
ally dull  luteous,  the  latter  occuring  in  a  short  streak  which  passes  down  the  front 
from  the  summit  of  either  hemisphere,  and  also  in  a  narrow  streak  curving  around  the 
ocellar  field  and  passing  also  upward ;  a  few  black  hairs  are  formed  on  the  summit. 
First  joint  of  antennae  dull  luteous ;  second  fuscous  at  base,  beyond  dull  luteous ; 
third  brownish  yellow,  the  bristle  pale;  ocelli  very  dark  reddish  brown;  labram 
blackish,  edged  with  pale  below ;  mandibles  blackish ;  maxillary  palpi  brownish  yellow, 
the  extremities  of  joints  anuulate  with  fuscous. 

The  prevailing  hue  of  the  body  is  a  pale,  dingy .  olivaceous  yellow,  brightening  In  places 
so  as  to  form  broken  longitudinal  stripes,  of  which  there  is  a  nearly  continuous 
double  dorsal  one,  divided  by  black,  an  almost  entirely  continuous  one  on  the  Infra- 
stigmatal  fold,  and  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  segments,  and  a  longitudinal  dash  in  front 
of  the  laterodorsal  and  laterostigmatal  spines;  otherwise  the  body  is  very  heavily 
and  irregularly  mottled  with  velvety  black,  most  distinct  on  the  sides  of  the  thoracic 
and  flrst  two  abdominal  segments  between  the  two  rows  of  spines  above  the  spiracles; 
and  on  the  succeeding  segments,  to  a  less  degree,  In  the  same  region,  but  only  on  the 
anterior  half  of  the  segments  and  just  above  the  yellowish  patch  already  mentioned; 
the  anterior  half  of  the  flrst  thoracic  segment  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  last 
abdominal  segment  are  fuscous  above  j  the  body  is  profusely  covered  with  minute 
pale  yellowish  wartlets,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  long,  curved,  tapering,  pellucid 
hair,  they  being  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other  species;  spines  (86:  73)  pellucid 
or  pale  yellowish,  the  longest  ones  scarcely  exceeding  in  length  one  half  the  extreme 
width  of  the  head,  the  apical  spinule,  or  that  portion  of  the  main  stem  which  lies 
beyond  the  base  of  the  lateral  spinules,  much  larger  than  the  other  part  of  the  spine, 
the  spines  being  but  little  elevated  at  their  base;  the  spinlforiu  tubercles  of  the  flrst 
thoracic  segment  are  very  short.  The  spine  has  become  more  or  less  irregularly  coni- 
cal, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  spinules  upon  the  main  stem;  the  apical  needle  is 
scarcely  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  spine,  the  spinules  in  the  upper  coronet  are 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  spine  at  their  base  and  the  needles  tipping 
them  arc  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  central  one;  the  subordinate  series  of  spin- 
ules have  assumed  the  Importance  of  the  primary  series  of  the  previous  stage,  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  spine  at  their  base  and  are  surmounted  by  needles 
nearly  double  the  length  of  those  in  the  upper  row.  There  are  also  at  various  points 
on  the  spine,  and  particularly  next  Its  base,  minute  warts  giving  rise  to  delicate  short 
needles ;  spiracles  velvety  black,  bordered  with  pale  yellow ;  legs  dark  brownish  yel- 
low, their  base  and  the  lower  part  of  the  segment  between  the  base,  fuscous,  the 
second  joint  blackish,  especially  toward  either  extremity,  the  claws  black;  prologs 
brownish  yellow.  Length  of  body,  30  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  4  mm.;  length  of 
spines,  2  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  3  mm. 
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In  the  above  description  I  have  given  the  characters  of  single  individuals  in  order  to 
give  the  details  without  confusion;  for  this  species  varies  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
ami  in  much  the  same  direction  as  Its  ally  V.  atalanta.  The  dots  upon  the  surface  often 
assume  a  yellowish  or  saffron  tint,  extend,  and  sometimes  become  confluent,  so  as  to 
produce  snutf  colored  individuals,  very  similar  to  the  same  form  of  atalanta ;  but  they 
are  not  nearly  so  common  as  there ;  sometimes  also,  us  In  that  species,  they  are  entirely 
black,  and  the  spines  are  very  frequently  black,  although  their  bases  may  be  of  a 
lighter  tint.    This  description  was  drawn  up  in  Europe  from  European  specimens. 

In  an  early,  probably  the  third  stage,  the  spines  nro  conical,  about  twice  as  high  its 
broad,  with  only  two  to  four  sessile  needles,  which  are  straight  and  not  very  long  anil 
surmounted  by  a  curved  hair,  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  spine.  Very  commonly  in  the 
third  and  fourth  stages,  the  dorsal  and  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  second,  fourth  and 
sixth  abdominal  segments  are  seated  upon  yellowish  spots,  those  of  the  same  row 
often  obscurely  connected  by  longitudinal  stripes,  connecting  their  edges,  of  a  greatly 
infnscated  yellow,  frequently  also,  when  the  other  spines  are  blackish  or  infuscated. 
those  specified  above  are  yellowish  or  orange  in  tint.  In  one  caterpillar,  which  I 
foand  at  Neplgon  on  Anaphalis,  the  spines  were  white,  seated  on  coral  red  papillae  and 
with  black  thorns. 

The  variations  of  American  examples  will  be  found  described  by  Harris  (Eutom. 
corresp.,  277-279)  and  by  Saunders  (Can.  ent. ,  i  \  93-94). 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  atalanta  bv  the  length  of  the  hairs  upon  the  head  and 
body,  and  the  relative  length  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  spines  to  the  basal  portion. 

Chrysalis  (83  I  60-62).  Golden  or  greenish  nacreous,  or  pale  bluish  white,  the 
wings  more  or  less  streaked  with  broad  irregular  bands  of  pale  dirty  brown,  black  in 
the  wrinkles,  all  directed  parallel  to  the  nervurcs;  basal  wing  tubercle  marked  with 
black  and  golden  running  down  Its  sides ;  three  or  four  black  dots  in  the  Interspaces 
parallel  to  but  distant  from  the  upper  posterior  border.  Ocellar  prominences  but  little 
protuberant ;  mesonotal  median  prominence  not  quite  so  high  as  in  the  other  species. 
Tongue  pale  brownish  fuscous,  deepening  to  blackish  at  the  tip ;  the  inside  of  the  eyes 
the  same,  narrowly  edged  outwardly  with  black ;  antennae  and  Inner  edges  of  the 
legs  of  the  same  color  but  a  little  paler,  the  former  with  a  small  squarish  black  spot 
on  either  side  of  the  tip  of  each  segment;  legs  with  a  roundish  black  spot  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the  tibiae,  beside  and  above  which  the  leg  is  golden,  even  in 
the  palest  specimens.  Almost  the  whole  back  Is  tinged  with  very  pale  dirty  brown 
(sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge  and  occasionally  on  the  fifth  and  succeeding  abdom- 
inal segments  changing  to  livid  brown)  excepting  a  pretty  large  oval  spot  behind  the 
mesonotal  median  tubercle,  a  slender  dorsal  line  on  the  abdomen  and  the  laterodorsal 
tubercles,  which  are  of  the  brighter  color ;  in  the  paler  specimens  all  the  tubercles  are 
tipped  with  gold.  There  Is  also  a  slender  stigmata!  band  of  pale  dirty  brown,  besides 
broader,  very  Indistinct  ventral  and  lateroventral  bands  of  the  same  color;  black 
dots  are  sparsely  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  dorsal  surface,  but  are  seldom  pres- 
ent on  the  paler  or  brighter  parts ;  they  are  also  found  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  but  generally  minuter,  excepting  a  few  larger  ones  arranged  at  the  outer 
edges  of  the  ventral  band,  along  the  middle  of  the  lateroventral  band  and  just  below 
the  stigmatal  band,  one  in  each  segment  near  its  middle:  suprastlgmatal  and  Infrastig- 
matal  rows  of  warts  obsolete ;  basal  and  supernumerary  wing  tubercles  not  so  pointed 
as  In  the  other  species ;  laterodorsal  tubercle  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete;  spiracles  concolorous  with  the  body,  with  dull  luteous  Hps;  cre- 
master  pale,  laterally  edged  with  a  heavy  black  Hue,  the  median  groove  above  also 
black ;  apical  field  of  anal  booklet  <~  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Length,  20.5-28 
ram. ;  of  cremaster,  1.5-1.6  mm. ;  greatest  width,  7.25-7.5  mm. ;  at  ocellar  promi- 
nences, 3.6-3.85  mm. ;  height  at  mesonotal  prominence,  7.-7.15  mm. ;  at  base  of  abdo- 
men. 5.5-6  mm. ;  at  third  abdominal  segment,  6.5-6.9  mm. 

Distribution  (21 : 1 )  •  The  range  of  this  butterfly  is  so  extended  as  to 
merit  the  tenn  cosmopolitan.    With  the  exception  of  the  arctic  regions 
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and  South  America,  it  is  distributed  over  the  entire  extent  of  every  conti- 
nent. Australia  and  New  Zealand  produce  a  race  peculiar  to  themselves, 
while  the  other  large  islands  south  of  Asia  possess  the  normal  type,  which 
is  also  found  upon  small  islands  lying  off  the  western  borders  of  the  GUI 
World,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  St.  Helena.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  not  been  discovered  upon  the  small  islands  off  the  American 
coast,  such  as  Guadalupe,  the  Kcvillagcgidos,  and  Galapagos  on  the 
western  side,  or  the  Bahamas  on  the  eastern, — excepting  in  Bermuda,  where 
it  is  "common"  (Jones)  ;  neither  does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  Antilles, 
excepting  Cuba,  and  there  but  rarely.*  It  is  reported,  however,  from 
islands  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  such  as  the  Hawaiian 
group  and  Tahiti,  but  its  normal  occurrence  there  is  at  least  doubtful  unless 
it  has  been  recently  introduced.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  this  insect  upon  islands  Iving  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  led  me  to  look  carefully  into  the  oriein 
of  this  general  belief.  The  sole  authority  fur  Tahiti  is  Boisduval,  who 
remarked  forty  years  ago  (Xouv.  ann.  mum.  nat.  hist.,  ii :  191)  that  he 
possessed  specimens  from  Tahiti,  Brazil,  Cayenne,  etc.  ;  but  it  should  be 
noticed  that  V.  cardui  is  not  now  recognized  from  Brazil  and  Cayenne, 
and  that  Dr.  Boisduval  is  not  considered  too  careful  in  his  geographical 
statements;  moreover,  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  does  not  mention  it  in  his  List 
of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Proc.  ZOol.  soc. 
Lond.,  1874,  274  scq. ) ,  and  Dr.  C.  Pickering,  the  naturalist  of  Wilkes' 
Exploring  expedition,  told  me  that  it  was  unknown  on  Tahiti  in  1839. 

A  citation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  found  in  the  first  List  of  the 
British  Museum  butterflies,  where  (p.  79)  Mr.  Doublcdav  credits  four 
specimens  to  those  islands,  two  brought  by  Captain  Bryon  and  two  bv 
Captain  Beechey.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Butler  some  years  ago  that 
there  was  then  only  one  specimen  in  the  museum  from  the  "Sandwich 
Islands,"  and  the  reference  upon  the  ticket  is  to  the  oldest  manuscript 
register,  not  now  to  be  found.  Bryon  and  Beechey  were  at  the  islands  in 
1825-27.  Mr.  W.  T.  Brigham  informs  me  that  V.  cardui  was  not  found 
by  Mr.  Mann  and  himself  during  a  twelvemonth's  residence  at  the  islands 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Dr.  Pickering  writes  that  it  was  unknown 
when  Wilkes's  expedition  visited  the  islands  in  1840-41.  The  Vincennes, 
to  which  Dr.  Pickering  was  attached,  was  at  the  islands  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Bryon  and  Beechey 's  visits  were 
between  the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  middle  of  July.  Mr.  Butler 
docs  not  consider  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  the  record  of 
Doubleday,  sufficient  authority  to  include  this  insect  in  his  list  of  South 
Sea  butterflies.    Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fairly  accept  the  present 

•  Cnitncr  gives  it.  but  probably  by  mistake,  latest  lift  of  tbe  lepidoptera  of  Jamaica,  by 
from  Jamaica.    It  U  nut  mentioned  in  tbe  Moscbler. 
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authority  for  the  presence  of  this  insect  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  unless,  as 
said  above,  it  has  been  recently  introduced ;  for  Mr.  Blackburn,  writing 
to  the  Entomologist's  monthly  magazine,  says  it  appeared  in  considerable 
abundance  in  1879  at  various  points  in  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  though 
not  previously  noticed  in  two  years'  residence  there.  Dr.  H.  Behr  of 
California  wrote  me  in  1877  that  he  had  received  it  from  Honolulu,  where 
it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Leykauff  about  the  year  1859. 

On  the  American  continent,  its  southern  boundaries  will  probably  lie 
found  in  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  Ecuador,*  but  it  is  abundant  even 
as  far  south  as  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  and  thence  stretches  northward 
over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  nearly  to  the  arctic  regions ;  on 
the  eastern  coast  it  has  been  found  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Labra- 
dor, and  on  the  west  to  British  Columbia.  Wagner  (Sitzungsb.  k.  b. 
akiul.  wiss.,  1870,  ii :  170)  asserts  that  this  butterfly  is  found  on  "all 
the  Aleutian  Islands,"  which  is  certainly  incorrect.  Captain  W.  H.  Dall, 
whose  natural  history  explorations  in  Alaska  are  well  known,  writes  very 
positively  that  there  are  no  macrolepidoptera  whatever  on  any  of  the 
islands  west  of  Unalashka ;  a  fact  he  easily  explains  by  the  absence  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  the  strong  winds  and  the  wide  straits  that  separate  the 
islands.  East  of  Unalaahka  he  knows  of  but  two  butterflies,  a  Pieris  and 
a  Polygonia.  Neither  was  it  found  by  Dall  in  Alaska  proper  and  proba- 
bly it  does  not  occur  there,  though  Wagner,  probably  with  equal  inexacti- 
tude, states  that  it  is  a  common  summer  insect  on  Bering  Strait ;  he  docs 
not  state  on  which  side.  In  the  heart  of  the  continent  I  have  taken  it 
upon  the  Saskatchewan,  Doubleday  reports  it  from  Martin's  Falls,  and 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir  found  it  among  the  insects  collected  by  Haydon  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hudson  Bay ;  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  does  not 
recollect  seeing  it  in  the  collections  he  has  examined  from  other  points  in 
the  north ;  probably  it  does  not  extend  in  any  abundance  north  of  the 
annual  isotherm  of  35°  F. 

As  we  see  it  flourishing  in  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  so  also  is  it  found  on  all  mountain  heights ;  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bates,  writing  of  the  whole  genus,  distinctly  says  it  is  "found  only  in 
elevated  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator."  The  stations  in 
southern  Asia  from  which  V.  cardui  has  been  reported,  —  Cashmere, 
Nepaul,  Bootan,  and  Sikkim, — all  lie  on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  Nilgherry  Hills,  where  also  it  occurs,  are  the  highest  elevations  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  A  single  example  is  recorded  by  Distant  from  Penang 
Hill,  Straits  Settlements,  less  than  three  thousand  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  also 
recorded  from  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Formosa,  Ceylon  and  the 
Sunda  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    According  to  de  Niceville  it  "occurs 

•Wagner  took  a  single  specimen  near  Quito     Bartlett  Calvert  of  Santiago  informs  me  that 
In  an  eight  months'  residence  there.    Mr.  W.     it  Is  also  found  In  Peru. 
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almost  everywhere"  in  India,  though  he  adds  that  "it  is  decidedly  rare  in 
Calcutta."  In  the  Alps  of  Europe  this  insect  flies  to  the  snow  level ;  but 
in  North  America,  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  commonest 
butterflies  in  the  elevated  central  district,  it  is  most  abundant  at  a  level  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Carpenter  and  others 
have  never  found  it  above  the  timber  line  ;  but  Dr.  Packard  has  taken  it 
on  Arapahoe  Peak,  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  on  Pike's 
Peak  from  eight  thousand  feet  to  within  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  summit.  Professor  P.  H.  Snow  has  also  taken  it  on  Pike's 
Peak,  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam  at  the  height  of  12,500  feet  cast  of 
lk'rthoud's  Pass. 

Doisduval  states  that  it  is  much  rarer  in  America  than  in  Europe  ;  but 
my  experience  has  been  quite  the  opposite  and  is  confirmed  by  Doubleday's 
remark  (Gen.  diurn.  Lep.,  i :  204)  :  44I  have  never  seen  it  so  plentiful  in 
Europe  as  I  have  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Ohio,  where  I  have 
seen  literally  tens  of  thousands  on  the  thistles  by  the  roadsides."  In 
Egypt  I  found  it  far  more  abundant  than  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  spot  in  New  England  where  it  may  not  be  found  at  certain 
seasons  in  abundance.  It  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  barren  summits  of 
the  White  Mountains,  but  nowhere  in  New  England  is  it  so  abundant  as 
in  Nantucket. 

Irregularities  of  appearance.  "In  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,"  says  Trimcn  (Rhop.  Afr.  austr.,  121)  "cardui  sometimes 
appears  in  great  abundance,  and  then,  perhaps  for  several  seasons,  will  be 
uncertain  in  appearance  and  restricted  to  particular  localities.  I  have  not 
heard  of  this  irregularity  of  appearance  being  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."  This  is,  however,  the  universal  testimony  of  observers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  parasites.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  phenomena  that  drew  my  especial  attention  to  butterflies.  This  but- 
terfly, indeed,  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  study  for  those  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  irregular  apparition ;  and  only  such  as  spend 
much  time  in  the  field  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem.  A  close  observa- 
tion of  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  butterfly  for  several  consecutive 
years  in  the  same  locality,  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  rear  hundreds  of 
the  caterpillars  (selecting  only  those  which  are  nearly  full  grown,  and 
recording  the  proportion  of  healthy  and  infested  ones),  will  probably  show 
whether  the  attack  of  parasites  is  a  vera  causa.  In  New  England  it  was 
noted  as  very  common  in  1*78,  then  very  scarce  until  1884  when  it  was 
extremely  common,  and  equally  so  over  a  very  wide  territory,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  farmers  in  Manitoba  (Can.ent.,  xvi :  177,211)  lest 
it  should  be  injurious  to  some  of  their  crops.  In  1885  it  was  again 
scarce  in  New  England,  abundant  again  in  188(»,  and  in  1887  rarely  seen. 

This  irregularity  of  appearance  is  sometimes  due  to  immigration  from 
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other  districts.  That  its  power  of  flight  is  great  we  know  from  independ- 
ent sources.  Thus  Trimen  relates  that  a  specimen  flew  on  hoard  a  vessel 
in  which  he  was  sailing,  when  about  ninety  miles  from  Tencrifle ;  and 
another  writer  sjieaks  of  one  visiting  a  vessel  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
African  coast  during  a  cyclone ;  other  similar  though  not  so  striking  in- 
stances might  be  added.  The  immense  swarms  which  covered  Europe  in 
1871)  are  attributed  to  such  immigrations,  but  these  arc  spoken  of  more  in 
detail  in  another  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Oviposition  I  have  observed  egg-laying  at  various  hours  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  P.M.  The  ovipositing  female  alights  upon  a  plant  and  moves 
about  with  trembling  wings,  and  body  generally  on  a  line  with  the  midrib, 
until  it  finds  a  spot  to  its  taste ;  the  wings,  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees  with  each  other,  now  become  quiet,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
is  bent  down  upon  the  leaf,  and  the  egg  is  instantly  laid.  1  observed  one 
butterfly  alight  many  consecutive  times  on  unopened  thistle  heads,  thrusting 
her  Abdomen  between  the  spines  to  the  very  sepals,  as  if  in  the  aet  of  ovipos- 
iting ;  but  no  egg  was  laid  until  she  alighted  on  a  leaf.  The  same  butter- 
fly appears  never  to  lay  more  than  a  single  egg  upon  one  leaf,  although 
she  frequently  deposits  eggs  on  different  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  and  in 
one  particular  instance  laid  them  upon  cut  leaves  lying  on  the  ground  ;  in 
this  case  she  laid  them  upon  the  uppermost  surface,  whichever  way  the  leaf 
was  turned ;  on  the  plant  they  are  always  laid  upon  the  upper  surface ; 
and  I  once  found  an  egg  on  a  spinous  hair  of  a  thistle-leaf.  Several  eggs 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  same  leaf,  but  they  will  always  hatch  at 
different  times,  showing  that  they  were  laid  on  different  occasions,  if  not 
by  different  individuals.  The  eggs  themselves  vary  considerably,  their 
vertical  ribs  ranging  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  averaging  fifteen  and 
a  half  or  sixteen  in  number ;  judging  from  the  examination  of  forty  or 
fifty  specimens,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  average  were  slightly  greater  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  The  duration  of  the  egg-state  is  from  six  to 
eight  days. 

Food-plant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  principally  on  Compositae  and 
especially  upon  the  tribe  of  Cynaroideae,  or  thistles. 

"Just  what  they  want  the  thistle  brings, 
But  thistles  are  such  surly  things." 

In  our  country  it  haa  been  found  on  Centaurea  benedicta,  Cnicus  lancc- 
olatus  (the  common  thistle),  C.  arvensis,  Carduus  nutans,  Silybum  mari- 
anum,  Onopordon  acanthium,  and  Arctium  lappa  (burdock), — all  plants 
introduced  from  Europe ;  also  on  Senecio  cineraria,  belonging  to  another 
tribe  of  Compositae  ;  on  another  of  the  Compositae,  one  of  the  sunflowers, 
Helianthus  sp.  ;  on  still  others,  Anaphalis  margaritacea,  in  company  with 
V.  huntera ;  and  (by  J.  Fletcher)  on  cultivated  Artemisia  ;  on  one  of  the 
Malvaceae,  Altheae  rosea  (garden  hollyhock),  and  one  of  the  borage  family, 

6. 
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Borrago  officinalis, — both  again  introduced  plants ;  and  it  is  reported 
(perhaps  by  mistake  for  its  congener,  V.  atalanta)  to  have  been  found  on 
the  nettle.  Moschler  remarks  that  he  has  received  neither  thistles  nor 
nettles  from  Labrador,  and  wonders  upon  what  the  caterpillar  may  feed 
in  that  inhospitable  region  ;  we  would  suggest  that  Artemisia  or  Ana- 
phalis  may  serve  it.  In  Europe  it  has  been  taken  upon  various  species  of 
Carduus,  Cnicus,  *  Onopordon  and  other  Cynaroideae,  such  as  Centaurea 
benedicta  and  Cynara  scolymas ;  one  of  the  Anthemideae,  Achillea  mille- 
folium, and  some  Inuloideae,  such  as  Gnaphalium  arvense,  and  Filago 
arvensis;  on  Echium,  one  of  the  Borraginaceae,  andonMalva  rotundifolia. 
It  ie  also  reported  now  and  then  on  nettle,  but  perhaps  erroneously, 
its  resemblance  to  V.  atalanta  being  deceptive.  It  should,  however,  l>e 
added  that  its  occurrence  on  nettle  has  been  especially  noted  in  remarkable 
cardui  years.  Rambur  says  that  after  having  devoured  Carduus,  Cnicus 
and  Centaurea,  it  attacks  Echium,  Ulmus,  etc.  It  seems  to  prefer  the 
Malva  in  Egypt,  being  found  abundantly  on  the  species  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs  for  medicinal  purposes  and  called  by  them  Mlukhvh  (pronounced 
Molochia),  while  the  thistles  growing  abundantly  by  the  railways  are  un- 
touched ;  since  this  mallow  is  cut  at  various  times  during  the  winter, 
myriads  of  the  caterpillars  are  doubtless  annually  exterminated.  Examin- 
ing one  September  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cambridge  a  whole  series  of 
thistles  growing  side  by  side,  I  found  that  the  butterfly  had  chosen  almost 
exclusively  a  plant  of  Onopordum,  a  few  larvae  being  found  also  on  a 
couple  of  European  species  of  Cnicus.  In  Java,  according  to  Horsfield, 
it  feeds  on  an  Artemisia,  called  Godomollo  by  the  natives ;  in  Ceylon 
also  on  Artemisia,  according  to  Moore,  and  in  Bombay  "on  different 
species  of  Blumea"  according  to  A  it  ken,  quoted  by  dc  Niceville. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  young  caterpillar  makes  its  escape 
from  the  egg,  as  usual  among  lepidopterous  larvae,  by  biting  a  slit  almost 
around  the  crown  of  the  egg,  and  pushing  up  this  improvised  lid ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  devour  the  egg-shell,  as  caterpillars  usually  do,  but,  after 
biting  a  few  little  holes  partly  through  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  makes 
its  way  to  the  opposite  side  and  takes  up  a  position,  each  one  apart  from 
its  fellow,  either  between  the  midrib  and  curled-up  rim,  if  near  the  tip  of 
the  thistle  leaf,  or  next  the  midrib  or  a  lateral  rib,  if  farther  back,  or  be- 
tween the  tips  of  the  cumulations  ;  here  it  bites  away  the  silken  film  of  the 
leaf  and  makes  a  nest,  covering  itself  with  a  slight  open  web,  into  which  it 
weaves  the  bitten  particles  of  the  film.  From  this  retreat  it  sallies  forth  to 
eat  irregular  patches  in  the  parenchyma,  which  it  often  partially  covers 
with  an  extension  of  the  web. 

Each  caterpillar,  when  it  has  outgrown  this  confined  abode,  builds  for 

• 

•  Spcyer  says  that  In  a  period  of  great  abun-     and  palustrls,  the  first  two  of  which  are  found 
dance  cardui  feeds  on  Cnicus  arvensis  and     in  America,  the  last  two  not. 
lanceolatus,but  leaves  untouched  C.  oleraceus 
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itself  a  separate  nest  (81 : 10)  generally  near  the  summit  of  a  stalk,  and 
now  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf ;  it  spins  a  thin  weh  on  the  surface, 
near  the  edge,  if  it  be  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  then  draws  over  a  portion 
of  the  leaf  by  means  of  threads,  completing  the  covering  with  a  silken 
tent ;  when  half-grown  it  forsakes  this  and  forms  a  more  perfect  neat, 
drawing  together  leaves,  buds,  and  bitten  fragments  by  the  same  process, 
so  as  to  form  an  irregular  oval  cavity,  about  thirty-five  millimetres  long 
vertically,  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  broad.  The  narrow,  irregular, 
crisped  and  rather  distant  leaves  of  the  thistle,  on  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently found,  cannot,  however,  be  made  to  cover  even  a  single  caterpillar, 
and  the  spaces  are  closed  by  a  thin  open  web,  through  which  the  inmate 
can  readily  be  seen,  but  which  is  sufficiently  close  to  retain  all  the  rejecta- 
menta of  the  caterpillar.  The  nest  is  usually  covered,  at  least  in  the  up- 
per half,  with  spines  of  the  plant,  evidently  bitten  off'  for  the  purpose  ; 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  nest,  near  or  at  the  summit,  just  large  enough 
to  allow  the  larva  to  emerge,  apparently  made  by  eating  away  the  web. 
The  leaves  which  penetrate  the  nest  are  not  lined  with  silk,  but  the  web 
is  frequently  stretched  across  the  inequalities  of  the  leaf.  Within  this  habi- 
tation the  larva  rests  with  it*  head  downward,  like  its  congener,  V.  ata- 
lanta  ;  but,  unlike  it.  when  its  earlier  stages  are  passed,  it  feeds  upon  the 
upper  surface  and  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  without  touching  the  under 
cuticle,  and  when  these  arc  consumed,  it  crawls  out  to  seek  its  fortune  and 
weave  a  more  commodious  mansion  ;  when,  however,  it  has  reached  its 
fourth  stage,  it  devours  the  entire  leaf,  and  not  the  upper  cuticle  alone. 
If  it  is  born  upon  one  of  the  broader-leaved  forms  of  thistle  it  constructs 
its  home  by  first  weaving  a  silken  web  across  the  narrower  parts  of  the 
crinkled  leaf,  uniting  the  upper  edges  but  drawing  them  together  very 
slightly.  In  this  passage  it  lives  until  nearly  half  grown,  when  it  makes 
a  web-nest  difficult  to  describe  from  its  irregularity ;  but  it  is  a  very  thin 
silken  enclosure  of  an  oval  flattened  form,  with  an  opening  at  any  point, 
the  web  covering  the  outer  surface  of  a  leaf,  with  its  projecting  lobes 
curled  over  into  the  web  ;  this  is  more  or  less  foul  with  excrement  and  bit- 
ten off  spines,  while  the  included  parts  of  the  leaf  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  parenchyma.  When  still  older  several  leaves  near  together  may  be- 
come involved,  but  the  leaves  when  eaten  are  bitten  completely  through. 

When  about  to  undergo  its  transformation,  the  caterpillar  does  not  wan- 
der far,  and  frequently  remains  upon  the  plant  which  has  nourished  it.  A 
specimen  bred  in  confinement,  but  which  had  abundance  of  room,  formed 
of  partially  dried  leaves,  connected  by  open,  angular,  irregular,  silken 
meshes,  averaging  about  four  millimetres  long,  a  sort  of  cocoon,  of  no 
definite  shape,  but  larger  than  its  previous  nest,  and  which  it  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  cage.  In  another  instance  one  underwent  its  transforma- 
tion within  its  neat  (81:  10). 
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Life  history.  Notwithstanding  the  ubiquity  and  general  abundance  of 
Vanessa  cardui,  its  natural  history  is  still  imperfectly  known.  Of  its 
life  in  the  tropics  there  is  no  published  statement  beyond  the  mention  by 
the  indefatigable  Horsfield,  that  in  Java  the  butterfly  appears  in  December. 
Just  beyond  the  tropics,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Trimen  reports  it  as 
found  in  the  imago  state  throughout  the  year,  but  most  abundant  from 
September  to  March.  At  about  an  equal  distance  north  of  the  tropics, 
on  the  same  continent,  in  Egypt,  this  butterfly  flies  through  the  winter, 
and  I  have  found  caterpillars  in  almost  every  stage  from  November  to 
March. 

In  New  England  this  butterfly  is  double-brooded  and  hibernates  in  the 
imago  state, — at  least  so  far  as  is  known.  In  Europe,  according  to  some 
writers,  it  often  passee  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state  :  but  authorities  do 
not  agree  upon  this  point.  The  hibernating  butterflies  do  not  usually 
begin  to  emerge  from  their  winter  quarters  until  the  middle  of  May,  and 
badly  worn  specimens  continue  to  fly  until  after  the  middle  of  June. 
They  lay  their  eggs  during  the  latter  half  of  May  and  early  in  June ; 
and  the  caterpillars  therefrom  become  fully  grown  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  July ;  the  chrysalids  hang  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  and  disclose  the  first  fresh  butterflies  about  the  10th  of  July.  These 
usually  become  abundant  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  innumerable  (though  it  would  appear  as  if  they  sometimes 
were  delayed  until  the  first  week  in  August)  ;  they  continue  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  until  the  early  days  of  August,  and  fly  until  the  next 
brood  appears  ;  they  lay  their  eggs  during  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of 
August,  and  the  caterpillars  undergo  their  final  transformations  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  August  and  early  in  September,  the  autumn  brood  of  butter- 
flies first  appearing  late  in  August  and  continuing  on  the  wing  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  they  hibernate.    In  the  south  they  flv  all  winter. 

This  account  docs  not  correspond  with  the  history  of  the  same  insect  in 
Europe.  Meyer-Dur  states  that  in  Switzerland  the  butterfly  may  be  seen 
on  the  wing  from  April  to  the  end  of  June  (wintered  specimens),  and 
from  the  middle  of  August  until  late  in  October ;  that  is,  it  is  single- 
brooded.  Many  authors  speak  of  it  as  double-brooded,  without  mention- 
ing the  specific  times  at  which  it  may  be  found  ;  while  others  give  the 
same  seasons  as  Meyer-Diir  and  call  it  double-brooded,  mistaking  the 
double  apparition  of  the  same  brood  (winter  intervening)  for  distinct 
broods.  My  own  observations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva  and  Paris 
lead  also  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insect  is  single-brooded ;  and  the  only 
entomologist,  to  my  knowledge,  who  has  given  two  distinctly  separated 
dates  for  the  apparition  of  the  caterpillar  is  Reutti,  who  says  in  his  Fauna 
of  Baden,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Speyer,  that  caterpil- 
lars are  found  in  June,  August  and  September.    But  Dr.  Speyer  thinks 
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there  is  but  one  brood.  From  the  time  of  Ochscnhciraer,  however,  who 
repeatedly  says,  "Ich  habe  zwei  generationen  bcmerkt,"  different  authors 
have  claimed  for  this  insect  a  double  brood  ;  and  until  direct  observation 
whall  have  determined  the  point,  it  should  be  considered,  at  least  for  some 
parts  of  Europe,  an  open  question.  In  Switzerland  and  in  England  all 
observers  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  single-brooded ;  and  this  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  digoneutism  of  the  same  insect  in  New  England. 

Behavior  and  flight.  The  butterfly  is  particularly  fond  of  fields,  gar- 
dens, highways,  open  ground,  and  waste  places  ;  it  frequently  alights  on 
stone  walls  heated  by  the  sun,  and  is  greatly  attracted  by  flowers,  partic- 
ularly by  thistles  and  the  other  plants  upon  wliich  the  caterpillar  feeds  ; 
here  it  may  readily  be  taken  ;  not  so  in  other  spots,  for  although  very  fear- 
less, and  even  impudent,  it  is  exceedingly  wary,  dashing  off  headlong  at 
the  slightest  alarm.  In  Florida,  Dr.  Chapman  once  found  three  or  four 
entangled  in  the  leaves  of  a  Sarracenia.  Lang  remarks  that  in  Europe  it 
is  very  fond  of  clover  fields  and  in  the  autumn  of  ivy  bloom.  According 
to  Pierce  (Entom.,  xviii :  242)  it  generally  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  early 
in  the  morning,  clinging  at  first  to  the  old  case  with  its  body  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  its  wings  drooping,  where  it  remains  until  these  are  dry. 

Its  flight  is  rapid,  dashing,  and  discontinuous  ;  it  doubles  frequently  and 
abruptly,  usually  to  the  right  or  left  rather  than  up  or  down,  although  it 
has  no  predilection  for  a  particular  elevation  above  the  ground,  as  some 
other  butterflies  have  ;  in  these  frequent  changes  it  makes  a  series  of  spas- 
modic efforts,  the  movements  of  the  wings  being  more  vigorous  during  the 
initial  half  of  each  start,  or  perhaps  confined  to  that  period.  It  loves  to 
return  to  the  spot  from  which  it  has  been  driven,  or  to  the  immediate 
vicinity,  often  circling  about  first,  as  if  selecting  the  best  spot.  On  a 
windy  day  its  flight  is  not  a  little  remarkable ;  it  rises  high  in  the  air,  then 
suddenly  darts  down  until  it  has  approached  within  five  or  ten  metres  of 
the  ground,  when  it  starts  upward  again  to  repeat  the  process.  The 
strength  of  its  flight  is  attested  by  the  repeated  instances  of  vast  swarms 
flown  from  a  long  distance,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  above. 
On  a  warm,  sunny  day,  it  frequently  flics  until  within  half  an  hour  of  sun- 
set, and  it  may  be  seen  laying  eggs  at  almost  any  hour  between  ten  and  four. 

"Its  wildly  timorous  behavior,"  says  Mcyer-Diir,  "is  quite  striking;  it 
is  uncommonly  audacious  ;  swift  and  savage,  it  dashes  irregularly  about ; 
scarcely  observing  the  pursuer,  heedless  of  the  net,  it  returns  directly  to 
the  place  it  has  left,  and  sits  with  horizontally  opened  wings  on  the  dry 
earth  or  spots  of  sand.  It  is  a  nimble,  lively,  youthful,  untamed,  petulant 
insect,  which  shows  in  its  behavior  no  resemblance  to  its  proud  but  circum- 
spect neighbor,  atalanta." 

On  alighting,  it  partially  or  wholly  expands  the  wings ;  when  fully 
spread,  they  are  brought  well  forward,  and  are  often  even  slightly 
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depressed ;  the  straight  antennae  are  then  spread  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees  and  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  body,  or  perhaps  slightly  elevated. 

Enemies.  As  regards  the  parasites,  Trogus  exesorius  (88:3)  ha* 
been  bred  from  eateq>illars  of  this  insect  by  Mundt,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Ver- 
rill  has  reared  a  species  of  Apanteles,  A.  carduicola.  Mr.  Kiley  has  also 
bred  a  dipterous  parasite,  Exorista  blanda  (89  :  1 1 )  ;  its  larva  usually  issues 
from  the  victim  while  the  latter  is  in  the  caterpillar  state,  though  some- 
times not  until  it  has  transformed  to  chrysalis  ;  and  in  one  instance  the 
Vanessa  completed  its  metamorphoses  with  the  parasitic  fly  yet  in  its  abdo- 
men ;  it  did  not,  however,  properly  expand  its  wings.  I  have  seen  this 
specimen  and  it  is  indeed  a  eurious  one ;  all  the  appendages  of  head  and 
thorax  were  perfectly  developed  to  their  full  capacity,  but  the  wings  only 
expanded  slightly  beyond  their  pupal  dimensions,  though  with  all  the 
markings  complete.  The  ap|>cndages  of  the  abdomen  (male)  are  abnor- 
mally protruded,  and  the  alxlomcn  itself  is  completely  depressed.  Mr. 
Kiley  has  also  bred  Ichneumon  rufiventris  Brulle  (88:  1)  from  this  insect ; 
this  hvmenoptcron  issues  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  chrysalis,  in- 
fested specimens  of  which  may  always  be  recognized  by  their  pale  color. 
Mrs.  Heustis  of  Nova  Scotia  found  more  than  half  of  her  chrysalids  one 
summer  attacked  by  this  parasite;  as  well  as  she  could  judge  (some 
changes  transpiring  in  the  night)  all  the  caterpillars  which  were  attacked 
were  black,  and  all  their  chrysalids  bright  golden.  Finally  Mr.  Kiley  has 
notes  of  an  egg-parasite,  but  no  specimens  are  at  hand. 

In  Europe,  the  caterpillar  is  infested  by  a  Microgaster;  some  reared 
by  me  perforated  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  August  19th  and  made  their 
cocoons  on  its  body.  September  4th  both  dead  and  living  imagines  were 
found,  belonging  to  two  distinct  species,  those  of  the  smaller  being  dead 
and  dry,  those  of  the  larger  either  living  or  recently  dead  ;  on  the  suc- 
eeedinf  day  the  remainder  of  the  larger  ones  appeared,  and  proved  to  bet 
as  identified  by  my  friend  Mr.  Drewsen,  of  Copenhagen,  Microgaster  sub- 
completus  var.  ?  von  Esenb.,  and  the  smaller  an  undetermined  species  of 
the  same  genus,  probably  undescribed.  Of  the  former  three  males  and 
fifteen  females  emerged;  of  the  latter  eight  males  and  three  females; 
besides  these,  four  larvae  had  been  taken  from  their  cocoons  and  preserved 
in  that  state ;  all  of  these  came  from  the  hotly  of  a  single  caterpillar. 
The  larger  species  is  probably  the  actual  parasite  of  V.  cardui ;  the  latter, 
parasitic  on  the  parasite.  Besides  these  it  is  attacked  in  Europe  accord- 
ing to  Bigncll  and  Katzcburg  by  a  Pimpla,  a  Limneria,  a  Bracon  and  an 
Apanteles  ;  and  Dr.  Williston  tells  me  that  a  species  of  Tachina  is  also 
parasitic  upon  it, — making  a  total  in  Europe  and  America  of  ten  hymen- 
opterous  and  two  dipterous  parasites.  Gentry  states  that  he  has  found  this 
butterfly  in  the  stomachs  of  the  night  hawk,  Chordcilcs  virginianus,  l>oth 
old  and  young,  and  in  those  of  the  chimney  swallow,  Chaetura  pelagica. 
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Cardui  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  study  for  those  who 
wish  to  investigate  the  causes  of  irregular  apparition  ;  and  only  those  who 
spend  much  time  in  the  field  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem  ;  a  close 
observation  of  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  butterfly  for  several  con- 
secutive years  in  the  same  locality,  accompanied  by  the  attempt  to  rear 
hundreds  of  the  caterpillars,  selecting  only  those  which  are  very  nearly 
full-grown,  and  recording  the  proportion  of  healthy  and  infested  ones, 
will  probably  show  whether  the  attack  of  parasites  is  a  vera  cauta.  The 
hibernation  of  the  chrysalis  in  America  (or  even  in  Europe?)  may  still 
be  deemed  an  open  question. 

LIST  OF  ILL USTRA  TIOXS.—  VANESSA  CARDUI. 

General.  PI.  81 : 10.  Nest. 

PI.  21,  fig.  1.   Distribution  In  North  America.  86:00-78.   Dermal  appendage*,  stages  l-v. 

88:1.   Ichneumon  rufivcutrls ,  a  parasite.  Chrysalis. 

3.  Trogusexesorius,  another  parasite.  p|.  83,  fig.  00.   Side  view, 
fell.   Exorista  blanda,  a  dipterous  para-  61.  side  view  In  outline. 

*i,e*  62.   Dorsal  view  In  outline. 

EM-  Imago. 

PI.  04,  fig.  30.   Plain.  PI.  2,  fig.  1.   Both  surface*,  colored. 
07:7.   Micropyle.  12:7-   Both  surfaces,  plain. 

Caterpillar.  33:31.   Male  abdominal  appci 

PI.  74,  fig.  37.  Mature  caterpillar.  61:35.   Papilla  of  tongue. 

78:61-63.  Frontviews  of  head,  stages  iii-v.  54.   Tongue  with  papillae. 


JUNONIA  HUBNER. 

Junonia  Httbn.,  Verz.  bek.    Schmett..  34     Alcyoneia  Hnbn.,  Vera.  bek.  Schmett..  85 
(1810).  (1816). 

Type.—PapUio  lavinia  C  ram 

Voycz  ce  papillou  aux  couleurs  euflammees, 
Avec  quatre  ailes  d'or,  d'yeux  de  pourpre  semees. 
litre  agile,  ctbere.  folAtre.'gracieux. 
Promenant  en  zigzags  son  vol  capricieux, 
II  va,  rev  lent,  repart,  motiU',  descend,  tournole, 
Raise,  en  passant,  !<•*  fleurs  oa  sa  trompe  se  noie, 
Joyau  vivant  que  Dleu,  qui  Pa  colorte, 


A  de  riches  neuron*  partout  i 

Povimikk. — Le  Papillon-Espuir. 

(53:8).  Head  pretty  large,  rather  uniformly  and  densely  clothed  with 
not  very  long  hairs.  Front  moderately  full,  a  very  little  protuberant  In  the  middle 
below,  narrower  thau  the  eyes,  slightly  broader  than  high,  above  distinctly  hollowed 
in  the  middle  and  connected  by  a  shallow  channel  to  the  vertex,  the  upper  edge  being 
hollowed  in  advance  of  the  antennae  and  projecting  strongly  forward  In  the  middle, 
Its  edges  slightly  elevated;  lower  edge  pretty  strongly  and  regularly  convex,  not 
abrupt.  Vertex  transverse,  rather  tumid,  with  a  longitudinal  appressed  Indentation 
behind  and  a  slight,  shallow,  longitudinal  channel  in  front;  posterior  edge  of  the  eyes 
opposite  that  of  the  vertex.  Eyes  rather  large,  full.  Diked  Antennae  inserted  In  the 
middle  of  the  summit,  in  distinct  slight  pits,  their  interior  bases  separated  by  the 
width  of  the  second  antennal  Joint,  their  exterior  close  to  the  margin  of  the  eye ;  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  thirty-five  Joints,  the  terminal  nine  or 
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ten  expanding  into  a  broad  ovale,  depressed  club,  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than 
broad,  broadly  rounded  at  tip,  the  last  three  joints  only  eutering  into  the  diminution 
of  size.  Falpi  compact,  scarcely  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  eye  and  pretty 
stout,  the  terminal  joint  about  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  all  densely 
clothed  with  scales  and  the  apical  half  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  penultimate  with  a 
profuse  quantity  of  pretty  long,  forward  and  upward  reaching  hairs. 

Prothoracic  lobes  pretty  large,  tnmld,  scarcely  curving  at  all,  larger  Interiorly  tlian 
exteriorly  and  tapering  In  height  more  than  In  length  in  its  lateral  extension,  more 
than  three  times  as  broad  as  long  and  about  as  high  as  long.  Patagla  very  little  con- 
vex, long  aud  rather  slender,  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  exterior  border  nearly 
straight,  the  interior  curving  a  little  so  that  the  lobe  tapers  to  a  point. 

Fore  wings  (38:14)  two-thirds  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  very 
slightly  and  regularly  bowed,  perhaps  a  little  less  strongly  in  the  middle  half ;  outer 
margin  strongly  sinuous,  above  the  middle  subcostal  nervule  slightly  convex  and  at 
about  right  angles  to  the  outer  tialf  of  the  costal  border,  the  anglo  rounded  off.  then 
rather  suddenly  receding  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  the  middle  half,  as  far  as  the  lowest 
median  nervule,  forming  a  broad,  rather  shallow  concavity;  the  portion  below  Is  a 
little  prominent  with  a  well  rounded  curve,  and  the  inner  margin  scarcely  concave,  the 
[ingle  well  rounded.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule  emitted  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  outer  two-fifths  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell;  second  half  way  between  the 
origin  of  the  flrst  and  the  tip  of  the  cell;  third  at  about  midway  between  the  origin  of 
the  second  and  fourth  ;  the  fourth  at  about  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wings,    ('ell  open. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  considerably  and  roundly  expanded  next  the  base, 
beyond  nearly  straight,  scarcely  convex,  the  outer  angle  minded  off;  outer  border 
scarcely  crenulate,  broadly  and  pretty  regularly  rounded,  except  for  the  slight  angular 
but  rounded  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  lowest  median  nervule  (  $  ),  or  the  same  but 
rather  flattened  in  the  middle  half  of  the  wing  and  slightly  more  prominent  at  the 
upper  angle  ((f);  Inner  margin  broadly  expanded  next  the  base,  straight  as  far  as  the 
tip  of  the  internal  nervure,  where  It  slopes  off  rather  rapidly  nearly  to  the  subniedian 
and  continues  it-  course,  the  angle  rounded.  Precostal  nervure  originating  at  a 
little  distance  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures.  bent 
strongly  outward.    Cell  open. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
tarsi  about  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  tibiae;  the  whole  leg  covered  only  with  scales, 
excepting  In  the  male  where  there  are  a  very  few  short,  laterally  spreading  hairs  j 
tarsi  either  with  scarcely  perceptible  division  into  joints  (cT);  or,  largest  on  the 
apical  third,  and  consisting  of  five  joints  apparent  even  without  denudation ;  basal 
joint  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  next  two  equal,  and  as  large  as 
the  last  two  together,  the  terminal  minute  and  bluntly  conical;  armed  beneath  appar- 
ently at  the  Incisures  with  an  apical  pair  of  very  delicate  and  minute  spines,  none  at 
the  last  Incisure,  those  of  the  terminal  joint  just  at  the  apex  (?).  Middle  tibiae  very 
slightly  longer  than  the  hind  pair;  both  furnished  on  either  side  of  the  lower  surface 
and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  side  with  rows  of  infrequent,  rather  short  and 
slender,  diverging  spines;  first  joint  of  tarsi  as  long  as  the  three  succeeding  together; 
second  as  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  together,  the  third  and  fifth  equal  and  longer 
than  the  fourth;  first  joint  with  three,  tennlnal  with  two,  the  others  with  four  rows 
of  spines  beneath,  similar  to  those  of  the  tibiae,  the  terminal  ones  of  each  joint  slightly 
longer  than  the  others;  spurs  diverging,  long  and  very  slender.  Claws  very  small 
and  delicate,  compressed,  pretty  strongly  curved,  finely  pointed.  Paronychia  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  like  a  slightly  tuned  hair,  as  long  as  the  claws.  Pulvillus  minute, 
tumid,  subglobose. 

Eighth  segment  of  the  alHlomen  more  than  usually  produced  In  the  middle  above, 
covering  the  organs,  which  are  more  extensively  prolonged  thau  usual  at  this  point. 
Upper  organ  of  male  appendages  large,  the  body  tumid,  roundly  arched  in  both  direc- 
tions, a  little  compressed ;  hook  considerably  longer  than  the  body,  the  apical  half  or 
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tlilnl  slender,  equal.  strongly  curved ;  Inferior  arms  Joined  below  the  anus,  lamellate, 
turned  back  completely  upon  themselves*,  and  furnished  at  terminal  edge  with  a  dense 
fringe  of  stiff,  straight  bristles.  In  continuation  of  the  lamella,  or  upward  directed. 
Clasps  nearly  square,  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  edge  produced  to  a  long, 
nearly  equal,  backward  directed,  Interiorly  canaliculate  blade,  as  long  as  the  clasp, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  basal  process;  interior  finger  Ions,  straight,  and  very 
slender,  following  the  course  of  the  blade  and  nearly  reaching  the  tip. 

Egg  Rather  broader  than  high  (to  Judge  from  specimens  In  glycerine),  broadest  In 
the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thirds,  roundly  and  considerably  tapering  above,  so  that 
the  truncate  summit  is  only  half  the  diameter  of  the  broadest  portion,  and  has  a  wide 
area  between  the  termination  of  the  ribs.  Vertical  ribs  few  in  number,  rather  slight, 
strongly  compressed;  not  more  than  double  as  high  above  as  below;  cross  ribs  faint, 
inconspicuous  and  straight. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  of  moderate  size,  subquadrate,  broader  than  high,  the 
sides  moderately  full,  broadest  at  summit  of  ocellar  field,  the  front  appressed.  and 
in  the  middle  even  a  little  sunken.  as  deep  above  as  below,  each  hemisphere  submam- 
mlfonn  above,  and  bearing  anteriorly  and  exteriorly  at  summit  a  slightly  forward  pro- 
jecting, papilllform,  equal  tubercle,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  triangle;  surface 
smooth,  but  sparsely  covered  with  papllliform  bristle-bearing  tubercles  of  very  varied 
sizes,  the  largest  above,  the  smallest  on  the  triangle,  with  similar  tubercles  crowded 
on  the  apical  half  of  the  summit  tubercle;  sutures  not  deeply  Impressed,  but  the 
hemispheres  well  separated  by  a  rather  deep  cut,  wider  at  basse  thau  the  suture  ;  tri- 
angle almost  as  broad  as  high,  reaching  considerably  above  the  middle  of  the  base,  the 
lower  Itorder  hroadly  cmarginate.  Basal  Joint  of  antennae  hemispherical,  second 
a  mere  ring,  third  cylindrical,  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  bearing  a 
slender  bristle  half  as  long  again  as  the  antenna,  the  fourth  Joint  very  minute; 
the  Ave  principal  ocelli  arranged  in  a  strongly  curving  row,  convexity  forward,  and 
the  upper  much  more  removed  from  the  others  than  from  one  another,  forming  a  third 
or  more  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  Just  below  the  sixth  tubercle,  which  Is  behind  the 
secoud  from  the  top.  Clypeus  with  entire  ami  straight  lower  edge;  labrum  rectangu- 
larly and  deeply  cmarginate ;  mandibles  rather  small ;  maxillary  palpi  rather  slender, 
but  normal. 

Body  cylindrical  but  tapering  gently  forwards  on  the  thoracic  segments,  the  first  at 
least  of  which  Is  smaller  than  the  head,  more  or  less  distinctly  moniliform,  armed  with 
slender,  tapering,  spicullferous  spines,  the  body  of  which  Is  longer  than  the  height  of 
the  head,  and  arranged  as  follows:  a  dorsal  series,  anteriorly  placet!,  on  all  the 
abdominal  segments  excepting  the  tenth;  a  laterodorsal  series,  less  anteriorly  placed, 
on  all  the  segments  but  the  first  thoracic;  a  suprastigmatal  series,  anteriorly  placed,  on 
the  same  segments,  but  on  the  third  thoracic  segment  lowered  to  the  stlgmatal  line;  an 
infrastlgmatal  series,  centrally  placed,  on  all  the  segments  excepting  the  ninth  and 
tenth  abdominal  segments,  and  very  small  on  the  third  thoracic  ;  a  auprapedal,  cen- 
trally placed,  on  the  same  segments,  but  double  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and 
second  to  sixth  alKlomlnal  segments.  Besides,  there  arc  transverse  rows  of  smaller 
and  simpler  but  otherwise  similar,  though  unequal,  spines  on  the  dorsum  of  the  first 
thoracic  segment  and  the  venter  of  the  non-pedigerous  segments;  and  transverse 
series  of  minnte  hair-bearing  tubercles  on  the  posterior  halves  of  the  segments,  and 
Irregularly  scattered  ones  on  the  anterior  halves.  Spiracles  ovate,  with  a  sharp  rim. 
I.egs  rather  long  and  slender,  of  similar  length,  the  last  Joint  compressed,  the  claw 
delicate,  with  a  minute  basal  tubercle;  prolcgs  rather  long,  gently  tapering. 

Chrysalis  Viewed  from  above,  the  prothorax  and  head,  with  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ocellar  prominences,  taper  a  little  and  uniformly :  the  front  line  of  the  body,  con- 
necting the  tips  of  the  ocellar  prominences,  is  slightly  hollowed,  with  a  very  slight 
central  prominence ;  there  is  an  obscure  ridge  running  from  the  tip  of  each,  inward, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  mesonotnm.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the 
ocellar  prominences  arc  well  arched,  with  a  minute  apical  tubercle,  the  whole  being 
directed  forward.    Having  but  a  single  specimen  which  has  been  broken,  to  describe 
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from.  I  can  only  say  that  the  general  direction  of  the  upper  and  lower  edge*  Is 
apparently  In  continuation  of  that  of  the  parts  behind,  and  inclined  toward  each  other 
at  an  angle  of  about  90-  ;  mesothorax  broadly  arched  longitudinally,  not  greatly 
elevated,  the  anterior  two-third*  provided  with  an  equal,  rather  coar»e,  median  carina. 
Inferior  surface  with  the  appendage*  straight  or  scarcely  carved;  ba*al  wing  tubercle, 
with  the  two  other  wing  tubercles,  much  as  in  Vanessa,  and  similarly  pronounced ;  meso- 
and  metathorax  with  a  pair  of  central,  *upralateral,  small,  conical  tubercle*,  scarcely 
below  the  laterodorsal  line.  Abdomen  broadly  rounded  longitudinally,  the  curve  a 
little  depressed  along  the  middle,  provided  with  a  dorsal  »crle*  of  pretty  small,  equal, 
blunt,  conical  tubercles,  anteriorly  disposed  on  the  second  to  seventh  segments;  a 
laterodorsal  series  of  pretty  large,  stout,  rather  bluntly  conical  tubercle*  on  the 
middle  of  the  first  to  seventh  segments,  that  on  the  first  smaller  than  the  others, 
which  are  nearly  equal;  suprastlgmatal  and  Infrastlgmatal  scries  of  very  small, 
scarcely  elevated,  easily  overlooked  warts  on  the  fourth  to  eighth  segment*,  the 
fonner  placed  anteriorly,  the  latter  centrally.  Preanal  button  bounded  laterally  by 
scarcely  elevated,  very  broad,  curving  walls,  terminating  Interiorly  lu  a  pair  of  not  very 
large  tubercles,  the  apical  half  of  which  are  bluntly  conical,  and  directed  forward  and 
downward.  Cremaster  viewed  from  above,  long  and  slender,  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  tapering  basally,  beyond  equal,  deeply  channelled  longitudinally  a*  far  as 
the  apical  wall,  the  tip  rounded ;  viewed  laterally,  nearly  equal  and  slender,  curving 
a  little,  the  very  tip  expanding,  especially  on  the  under  side;  field  of  anal  booklet* 
longitudinally  oval,  twice  a*  long  a*  broad;  hooklet*  pretty  loug,  the  stein  equal, 
somewhat  curved,  moderately  stout,  the  apical  portion  very  gradually  and  but  little  en- 
larged, pretty  strongly  curved,  the  apical  half  of  the  crooked  portion  tapering,  the 
pointed  tip  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  stem. 

This  genus  occurs  throughout  the  tropics  of  both  worlds,  in  each 
of  which  it  is  well  represented.  In  the  Old  World  it  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  great  desert,  the  whole  of  Asia,  at  least  south 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
South  America  it  probably  does  not  reach  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and,  except  one  species,  extends  just  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere;  this  one  species,  however  (the  only  one  with  which  we  have 
to  deal),  is  found  almost  wholly  north  of  the  tropics  as  far  as  the  latitude 
of  40°,  and  occasionally  a  little  further.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
taken  in  southern  New  England. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  arc  of  medium  size ;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pyramcis  section  of 
Vanessa ;  the  ground  color  is  dark  brown  often  tinged  with  blue  on  the 
middle  of  the  hind  wings ;  the  cell  of  the  fore  wings  is  marked  by  two 
bright-colored,  black-edged,  transverse  bars  ;  the  outer  bonier  is  edged 
with  clouded,  wavy  lines  preceded,  sometimes  on  both  wings,  sometimes 
on  the  fore  wings  only,  by  two  ocelli  of  unequal  size  in  the  subcostal  and 
median  areas, — the  lower  being  the  larger  on  the  fore,  the  upper  on  the 
hind  wing ;  the  larger  one  of  the  fore  wing  is  also  enveloped  in  a  broad, 
irregular,  pale  band  which  crosses  the  wing  beyond  the  middle.  Beneath, 
the  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  repeated,  but  the  hind  wings  become 
clay  brown  with  transverse  darker  markings,  especially  in  the  middle  ot 
the  outer  half  of  the  w-ing,  where  they  usually  include  a  transverse  series 
of  two  or  more  small,  dark,  rounded  spots.    The  butterflies  may  further 
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be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  preceding  genera  by  their  naked  eyes. 
The  sexes  scarcely  differ. 

The  butterflies  are  at  least  double-brooded  and  hibernate  in  the  imago 
state;  the  caterpillars  live  openly  upon  various  polypetalous  angiosperms, 
but  especially  upon  Scrophulariaceae,  Acanthaceae  and  allied  families ; 
some  also  on  Amarantaceae,  an  apetalous  plant.  The  chrysalids  hang  for 
a  week  or  fortnight ;  little  is  known  of  the  structure  or  position  of  the 
egg,  or  of  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  butterflies  frequent  open 
grounds  and  delight  in  hot  sunshine ;  they  are  strong  in  flight  with  the 
same  combination  of  wariness  nnd  daring  which  characterizes  the  habits 
of  our  other  Vanessidi,  "having,"  says  Bates  (Journ.  cntom.,  18t>4,  193- 
194),  "very  little  of  the  floating  motion  of  the  typical  Nymphalinae,  and 
flying  near  the  ground  in  open,  flowery  and  bushy  places."  Dc  Nieevillc 
remarks  (Butt.  India,  ii :  6f>)  that  "they  have  a  rapid  flight  but  seldom 
go  far  before  settling,  which  they  do  with  expanded  wings  often  on  the 
bare  ground,  frequently  on  flowers." 

The  eggs  resemble  in  form  those  of  Vanessa,  and  in  the  fewness  of  their 
vertical  ribs  the  Pyrameis  section  of  the  same. 

The  caterpillars  at  birth  are  unknown  ;  but  the  mature  larvae  arc  pro- 
vided with  shorter  spines  than  those  of  the  preceding  genera,  and  are  dark 
in  color  with  several  longitudinal,  paler  and  brighter,  equal  bands.  The 
head  is  also  crowned  by  spines,  somewhat  as  in  Polygonia  and  other  genera.  * 

The  chrysalis  resembles  that  of  Vanessa  but  is  less  prolonged  anteriorly 
and  not  so  tuberculatc ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  color  with  dusky  shades  and 
more  or  less  mottled. 


EXCURSUS  XIV.-THE  WAYS  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 


His  gorgeous  plumes  were  n  little  worn; 

One  splendid  wing  wan  a  trifle  torn; 

And  the  season  waned.   ''How  can  It  be 

That  I  stand  with  my  life  unlived  J"  said  he. 
"Heigbor  said  the  butterfly, 
'  Would  that  I  knew  the  reason  why. 

"Surelv  I  loved  the  violet  pure. 
And  dav  by  day  to  her  nook  obscure 
I  lowered  my  glorious  wings  and  ouafled 
With  a  constant  mind  her  perfumed  drought. 
But  how  strangely  coarse  ber  foliage  grows; 
Beside*,— at  that  moment  I  saw  the  rose. 

"I  saw  Uie  rose,  ami  I  knew  my  fate, 
Slow  she  unfuli in! ;  I  would  not  wait. 
But  prayed  and  fretted  from  hour  to  hour, 
Till  ojH'iied  at  hist  the  i>erfert  flower. 
A  |>erfeot  flower?  That  cannot  be. 
Or  how  could  she  lose  her  hold  on  me? 


"For  vour  rose  is  burning  sweet ;  in  line 
She  is  over-sweet  to  a  taste  like  mine; 
Too  rich,  too  much,  to  one  who  has  seen 
In  a  garden  bevond.  the  III v  queen. 
I  saw  the  lily,  and  all  was  oVr, 
The  rose  could  reign  in  my  heart  no  more. 

"C  reamy  white  is  the  perfect  hue. 
Cold  she  seemed ;  with  a  gn  at  ado 
I  won  my  welcome.   Too  late  I  sec 
She  cannot  command  the  depths  in  me. 
tleigho!"  said  the  butterflv. 

"What  is  it  ails  each  love  1  try?" 
And  the  season  waned.    No  more  he  flies; 
Ou  a  sunflower's  btwoin  broad  he  lies. 
And  after  nil.  it  is  sad,  we  say. 
To  think  he  has  thrown  himself  away ; 
Could  it  have  been. — the  reason  why, 
That  any  thing  ailed  the  butterfly?  ' 

Eliza  TraxKn.—  An  <Md  Butterfly. 


The  butterfly  is  a  daughter  of  high  noon  and  of  the  sun.  Kainy  days 
see  none  astir.    A  few  will  venture  out  on  a  dull  day,  but  it  needs  the 

•  Dr.  Oundlaeh  writes  me  that  the  larva  of  also  black;  the  body  black  with  lustrous  blue 

J.  lavinla,  found  in  Cuba,  has  a  dark  orange  spines,  white  or  yellowish  points  at  the  liuls- 

colored  head,  black  around  the  frontal  trlan-  urcs,  and  whitish  or  yellowish  infrostigmatal 

gle,  with  lateral  spots  and  coronal  tubercle*  and  macular  siiprastlgniatal  bands. 
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full  blaze  of  the  sun  to  marshall  all  the  hosts ;  indeed,  there  are  few  but- 
terflies abroad  in  New  England  before  seven  or  eight  o'clock  of  a  summers 
day,  and  long  before  nightfall,  with  closed  wings,  and  antennae  snugly 
packed  between,  they  are  quietly  resting  beneath  some  leaf  or  clinging  to 
some  grass-blade.  The  morning  seems  to  be  the  favorite  time  for  changes, 
at  least  with  us,  whether  it  be  for  depositing  eggs,  their  hatching,  the 
ecdyses  of  the  caterpillar,  or  the  assumption  of  the  pupal  and  imago  states. 
In  the  tropics,  according  to  Distant,  many  species  have  a  definite  period  of 
the  day  for  their  flight,  and  the  esmeralda  butterfly,  by  Wallace's  state- 
ment, even  prefers  showery  weather  for  its  activities.  In  resting  at  night 
each  species  has  its  own  peculiar  haunts  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
stirred.  Driving  one  morning  within  an  hour  after  sunrise  across  the 
sandy  plains  of  Nantucket,  along  a  road  fringed  with  a  row  of  stunted 
pines  some  fifty  feet  from  the  track,  a  continuous  stream  of  blue-eyed 
graylings  (Cercyonis  alope)  arose,  stirred  from  the  low  tops  of  the  bor- 
dering pines  by  the  rumble  of  our  wagon-wheels ;  none  were  to  be  seen 
either  before  or  behind  us,  but  on  either  side  they  constantly  arose  as  we 
reached  them,  and,  wafted  by  the  wind,  sank  drowsily  to  the  earth.  Just 
before  nightfall,  at  the  proper  season,  one  may  readily  discover  the  Amer- 
ican copper  (Heodes  hypophlaeas)  or  the  clouded  sulphur  (Eurymus 
philodice),  clinging  head  upward  and  with  drooping  wings  to  any  common 
herbage ;  or  watching  the  spring  azure  (Cyaniris  pseudargiolus)  as  it  rests 
on  a  bough  may  observe  it,  as  a  heavy  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  drop  flut- 
tering to  the  ground  to  alight  upon  a  blade  of  grass  in  some  concealed 
spot  beneath  the  shrub  it  had  left.  Gosse  states  (Ann.  mag.  nat.  hist., 
(2)  ii :  17G)  that  in  Jamaica  the  Heliconians  (H.  charitonia)  assemble  in 
a  swarm  before  sunset  and  huddle  together  on  the  stem  of  a  certain  plant 
for  the  night ;  is  it  not  possible,  however,  from  what  we  now  know  of  this 
butterfly,  that  these  were  simply  males  assembling  about  a  chrysalis  of  a 
female  ? 

But  we  are  sending  our  friends  to  bed  before  ever  they  have  busied 
themselves  with  the  day !  Their  first  thought  appears  to  be  of  honey, 
and  off  they  go,  probing  every  flower  they  meet,  and  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  this  employment.  Some  butterflies  are  less  greedy 
than  others,  and  spend  long  hours  in  sunning  themselves,  resting  upon  the 
leaves  of  herbs  or  trees  or  perhaps  upon  the  ground,  gently  half  opening 
and  shutting  their  wings  ;  many  kinds  are  of  a  lively  and  even  pugnacious 
disposition,  and  perch  themselves  upon  the  tip  of  a  twig  or  on  a  stone  or 
some  such  outlook,  and  dash  at  the  first  butterfly  that  passes,  especiadly  if 
it  be  one  of  their  own  species ;  then  the  two  advance  and  retreat,  forward 
and  backward,  time  and  again,  circle  around  each  other  with  amazing 
celerity,  all  the  while  perchance  mounting  skyward,  until  suddenly  they 
part,  dash  to  the  ground,  and  the  now  quiet  pursuer  again  stations  himself 
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on  the  very  spot  he  quitted  for  the  fray.  Rut  they  are  not  always  partic- 
ular to  choose  one  of  their  own  kind  for  this  combat.  Toss  your  hat  in 
the  air,  and  almost  any  of  our  angle-wings  will  dash  at  it  and  circle 
around  it  as  it  rises  and  falls ;  and  the  little  American  copper,  one  of  our 
smallest  butterflies,  will  dart  at  every  bulky  grasshopper  that  shoots 
across  its  field  of  vision. 

Some  butterflies  are  as  fond  of  water,  or  even  of  ordure,  as  they  are  of 
the  sugared  sweets  of  flowers.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  at  the  brink 
of  roadside  pools  left  by  a  recent  rain,  how  the  yellow  butterflies  will  start 
up  at  one's  approach,  flutter  about  a  few  moments,  and  then  settle  down 
again  to  their  repast.  On  favorable  occasions,  you  may  find  them  ranged 
by  hundreds  along  the  edge  of  a  puddle,  with  wings  erect,  crowded  as 
closely  as  they  ran  be  packed.  The  little  azure  butterflies  congregate  in 
the  same  way  about  moist  spots  in  the  roads  through  woods ;  but  as  they 
choose  less  frequented  places,  this  is  not  so  common  a  sight.  Our  tiger 
swallow-tails  throng  about  lilac-blossoms,  and  l>ecome  so  intoxicated  that 
on  one  occasion  a  friend  of  mine  caught  sixty  of  them  at  once  between  his 
two  hands  ;  and  Baron  tells  the  story  (Nature,  xxix  : 503)  of  two  kinds  of 
swallow-tails  in  Madagascar  which  evidently  suck  moisture  from  the 
ground  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing,  alighting  by  a  stream  of  water 
and  ejecting  the  water  behind  as  fast  as  it  takes  it  in  in  front ;  on  one  occa- 
sion about  a  salt  spoon  of  what  was  apparently  pure  water  was  caught 
from  the  abdominal  flow  in  about  five  minutes ! 

The  butterflies  I  have  mentioned  show  an  apparent  fondness  for  each 
other's  company,  apart  from  the  attractions  of  the  flowers  or  the  muddy 
road  ;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  butterflies  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  abundance,  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  congregate.  The  mon- 
arch, or  milk-weed  butterfly  (Anosia  plexippus)  for  example,  may  be  seen 
quiti  by  himself,  sailing  majestically  over  the  fields,  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son, when,  having  multiplied  to  excess,  vast  swarms  are  found  together ; 
together  they  mount  in  the  air  to  lofty  heights,  as  no  other  butterfly 
appears  fo  do,  and  play  about  in  ceaseless  gyrations  ;  and  sometimes  they 
crowd  so  thickly  upon  a  tree  or  bush,  as  by  their  color  to  change  its  whole 
appearance ;  occasionally  we  hear  of  the  migrations  of  butterflies  in 
swarms,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  have  mostly  been  observed 
in  the  tropics.  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  however,  relates  how,  from  the  top  of 
Pegan  Hill,  in  Xatick,  Massachusetts,  he  saw  such  a  moving  swarm  flying 
steadily  for  hours  in  a  single  direction.  They  passed  too  high  for  recogni- 
tion, although,  by  his  description  of  their  size  and  their  mode  of  flight,  it 
was  probably  the  same  butterfly  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  movements  of  butterflies  on  the  wing  are  as  different  as  the  flights 
of  birds,  and  just  as  an  ornithologist  may  distinguish  many  birds  by  their 
mode  of  flight  when  their  form  and  colors  are  indistinguishable,  so  the 
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observant  entomologist  may  often  determine  a  butterfly  from  a  consider- 
able distance.  In  the  case  of  the  entomologist,  however,  the  decision  is 
more  difficult,  since  there  are  such  rapid  replacements  of  one  species  by 
another  throughout  the  summer  that  direct  comparison  of  the  flight  of 
similar  species  is  often  impossible. 


JUNONIA  COENIA— The  buckeye. 

[The  buckeye  (Behren*);  the  buckeye  butterfly  (Maynard);  Laviula  butterfly  (Hard*);  the 
lUgg  eyed  Junonia  (Scudder).] 


Junonia    coenia    Hubn.,    Samml.  exot.  tx :  SM,  318-315*  (1819). 

schmett.,  Lop.  1,  Pap.  i.  Nymph,  vi,  Uaniadr.  Cynthia  Inrinin  Harr.,  Hitchc.  Rep.,  SOU 

B..  .Hlmpl.  4,  fi««.  1-4  (1800);— Morr.,Syn.  Lep.  (1SB). 

S.  A iner.  01-62  (1882);— Scudd.,  Psyche,  ii :  Juhnnia  latinin  Edw„  Syn.  X.  Amer.  butt., 

278-277  (1880);— Fern.,  Butt.Me.,«2  (18*4);-  21  (1871)  ;-Mlddl..  Hep.  inn.  III.,  x  :87(1881);- 

French,  Butt.  east.  U.S.,  200-202,  th?.  56(1880).  Mayn.,  Butt.  X.  E.,  20-21,  pi.  3,  n>.  23.  23a 

V<tne»»a  eecnfa  Boi*d.-LcC,  Up.  Amer.  (1888). 

sept.,  182-184,  pi.  40,  tigs.  1-4  (18.13).  Floured  by  Abbot,  Draw.  in».  Geo.  Oemier 

PapUio  orythin  Suiith-Abb..  Lap.  ins.  Oa.,  Coll.  Bo*t.  *oc.  nat  hist.,  14;— Gk>v.  III.  X.  A. 

i:  13-18,  pi.  8(1797);— Abb.,  Draw.  ins.  Oa.  Lep..  pi.  33.  tig.  10.  iued. 

Brit,  mu-..,  vl : 30,  flgs.  30-31 ;  xvi :  8.  tab.  28.  [Xot  Pap.  lavinla  Cram.,  nor  Pap.  oriUiya 

Vane**ti  larinia(para)  God.,  Encyel.  tncth..  Linn.] 

I've  watched  you  now  a  full  half  hour. 
Self-poised  upon  that  vellow  flower; 
And,  little  Itutterfly  :  indeed 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionless! — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless!  and  then 
What  joy  await"  vou,  wheu  the  breeze 
llath  found  you  out  amonu'  the  tret*. 
And  calls  you  forth  again > 

Wokdsworth.—  To  a  Butterfly. 

Imago  (14: 1ft).  Head  covered  with  brownish  white  and  pale  tawny  hairs,  »>clow 
and  behind  the  lower  half  of  the  eyes  with  whitish  hairs  and  scales,  behind  the  upper 
half  of  the  eyes  with  pale  brownish  scales,  followed  by  tawny  hairs ;  palpi  beneath  and 
on  the  basal  portion  of  the  sides  dull  white;  from  the  middle  of  the  outsideof  the  mid- 
dle joint  outward  a  broadening  patch  of  rather  pale  brown,  extending  over  the  whole 
exposed  upper  surface,  with  a  few  Intermingled  ruddy  scales;  apical  joint  still  darker 
on  the  sides  and  above ;  antennae  clay-brown  above  and  on  sides,  whitish  beneath,  along 
the  inner  Inferior  surface  bare  In  a  gradually  Increasing  luteous  stripe,  commencing 
with  a  broken  line  In  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  and  Increasing  to  the  whole  width 
of  the  antenna  at  the  base  of  the  club;  club  blackish  above,  blackish  fuscous  below, 
the  basal  third  greenish  clay  brown  above,  luteous  below,  the  apical  two  joints  more 
or  less  and  interruptedly  luteous;  papillae  of  tongue  (61 :  30)  long  oval,  not  more 
than  half  as  broad  again  in  the  middle  as  at  the  ends,  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
broad,  fully  as  long  as  half  the  width  of  the  tongue,  the  apical  rim  entire,  situated 
only  on  the  extreme  tapering  apex  of  the  tongue.  In  a  very  open  row  down  the  middle 
of  the  under  side  of  each  maxilla,  giving  room  for  several  more  between  each  pair 

Thorax  covered  above  with  mouse-brown  and  fulvo-brownlsh  hairs,  sometimes  with  an 
olivaceous  tinge,  beneath  with  brownish  white  or  clay  brown,  sometimes  tinged  with 
vinous:  all  the  legs  uniform  clay  brown,  the  fore  legs  perhaps  slightly  paler;  spines 
black;  spurs  uniform  luteous:  claws  luteous,  growing  dusky  toward  the  tip;  paro- 
nychia similar  to  the  claws  but  sometimes  blackish;  pulvillus  black. 

Above  /ore  tniuj*  blackish  brown,  the  broadly  sinuous  limit  of  the  hasal  half, 
a  little  beyond  the  last  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  very  heavily  powdered 
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with  a  lighter  tint,  usually  dark  gray  brown,  sometimes  ilark  olivaceo-luteous;  the 
costal  edge  uearly  to  the  tip  clay  brown;  the  ba.no  of  the  cell,  sometimes  tinged 
slightly  with  fulvous,  is  crossed  by  two  similar,  irregular,  transverse  bars,  twice 
as  broad  as  long,  of  orange  fulvous,  rather  broadly  edged  on  the  Interior  and  exte- 
rior borders  with  black;  the  Inner  Is  seated  upon  the  median  nervure  at  or  a  little 
within  its  flrst.  and  the  outer  at  its  second  divarication,  enclosing  the  base  of  the 
inferior  subcostal  ncrvules;  between  these  two  bars  the  cell  has  dark  green  reflec- 
tions; in  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  are  two  unequal  ocelli,  the  upper  and  smaller 
sometimes  nearly  or  quite  obsolete,  situated  in  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  shortly 
before  the  middle  of  its  outer  half ;  when  best  developed,  it  is  of  the  diameter  of  the 
interspace  and  is  black,  with  a  rather  pale  blue  pupil,  and  encircled  indistinctly  with 
dull  olivaceo-luteous;  the  other  ocellus  Is  exceedingly  large,  its  centre  In  the  middle 
of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median  Interspace,  and,  when  fullest  developed, 
consist*  of  a  nearly  circular  black  spot,  both  above  and  below,  overreaching  the 
limits  of  the  interspace  a  little,  with  a  pale  blue  pupil  no  larger  than  that  of  the  upper 
ocellus  and  a  white  centre;  the  spot  is  encircled  narrowly  with  dull  olivaceo-luteous, 
sometimes  with  fulvous,  and  this  with  a  similar  circle  of  brownish  black,  generally 
broadest  on  the  interior  side;  in  specimens  where  the  upper  ocellus  is  best  developed 
there  Is  usually  in  the  succeeding  two  interspace*  above,  small,  vaguely  delliicd,  whitish 
In tuiles.  which,  with  the  ocellus.  He  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  upper  fourth  of  the  outer 
border;  the  wing  is  crossed  beyond  the  middle  by  a  broad,  dull  whitish  belt,  often 
tinged  with  clayey  brown,  broken  by  the  dusky  nervules,  its  inner  border  very  nearly 
parallel  to  the  limit  of  the  paler  basal  half  of  the  wing,  and  Including  and  usually 
embracing  the  large  median  ocellus;  Its  Interior  border  la  formed  in  general  of  two 
irregular  curves  opening  outwards,  the  upper  passing  from  the  middle  of  the  costal 
ln)nler  to  the  subcosto-medl&n  Interspace,  midway  between  the  centre  of  the  upper 
ocellus  and  the  base  of  the  middle  median  nervule,  the  other  from  there  to  the  sub- 
median  nervure  just  before  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inner  border, 
sometimes  striking  the  Iris  of  the  large  ocellus  at  the  middle  median  nervule;  the 
breadth  of  the  belt  at  Its  upper  extremity  is  less  than  that  of  the  cell,  and  the  exterior 
bonier  runs  In  a  nearly  straight  line  toward  the  middle  of  the  outer  border,  stopping 
short  of  it  by  less  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  and  continuing  downward  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  border  to  the  submedlan  nervure;  beneath  the  large  ocellus 
the  belt  la  broken.  In  whole  or  In  part,  with  dark  brown,  and  the  portion  in  the  medlo- 
submedian  interspace  toward  the  outer  border  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  deep  orange 
fulvous;  there  is  generally  a  tinge  of  fulvous  also  In  the  subcostal  interspaces,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  outer  border  beyond  the  npper  ocellus ;  two  faint,  parallel,  sub- 
marginal,  dusky  lines  follow  the  course  of  the  outer  bonier,  one  at  less  than  an  Inter- 
space's distance  from  it  and  the  other  half  that  distance,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  margin  the  wing  Is  generally  a  very  little  paler;  fringe  dark  brown,  interrupted 
very  slightly  with  white  in  the  middle  of  the  subcostal  interspaces,  more  particularly 
in  the  upper  ones  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  median  Interspaces.  Hind  tcinga  of 
the  same  general  tint  as  the  basal  half  of  the  fore  wings,  but  uniform  in  texture, 
being  of  a  dark,  slightly  chocolate  brown ;  at  the  distance  of  about  an  Interspace  from 
the  outer  border  there  Is  a  slender,  crennlate,  dusky  stripe,  parallel  to  the  outer 
border,  followed  interiorly  by  an  orange  fulvous  band,  broadest,  and  of  about  the 
width  of  an  Interspace,  In  the  middle  of  the  wings,  attenuated  at  either  extremity, 
and  not  separated  from  the  brown  base  by  a  distinct  outline ;  encroaching  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  on  this  colored  band,  but  almost  entirely  situated  in  the  brown  base, 
are  two  unequal  ocelli,  the  npper  Immense,  with  Its  centre  a  little  above  the  middle, 
and  about  at  the  centre  of  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  consisting,  first,  of  a  many- 
colored,  roundish,  or  generally  a  little  ovate  spot,  Its  major  axis  subparallel  to  the 
Inner  border  of  the  wing,  the  outer  portion  generally  at  least  one-half  black,  the  Inner 
orange  fulvous,  but  the  middle  covered  thickly  with  pale  bluish  scales  (which  cover  a 
larger  or  smaller  space,  bnt  never  more  than  half  the  whole  spot,  and  generally  more 
of  the  fulvous  than  the  black),  which  appear  bluish  only  over  the  black,  but  pearly 
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over  the  fulvous,  giving  to  the  whole  middle  a  powdery  bloom;  second  of  an 
encircling,  rather  broad  ring  of  yellowish  clay  brown,  sometimes  broader  on  the  inner 
than  on  the  outer  side;  and  third  of  a  similar,  equal,  and  very  distinct  ring  of  black; 
the  whole  ocellus  usually  reaches  from  the  upper  median  to  the  upper  subcostal  nervule, 
but  sometimes  extends  further  above ;  the  lower  ocellus  Is  situated  In  the  middle  of 
that  portion  of  the  lower  median  interspace  which  lies  beyond  the  second  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure;  it  (Ills  it  and  Is  similarly  formed  to  the  larger  one,  its  longer 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  costal  margin;  it  usually  lacks  the  fulvous  interior 
and  is  much  smaller  than  the  upper,  surpassing  only,  and  scarcely,  the  middle  median 
nervule;  the  edge  of  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  is  dusky,  and  the  wing  between 
this  and  the  submarginal  streak  already  described  Is  olivaceous  clay  brown,  more  and 
more  lnfuscated  in  the  upper  half,  and  marked  through  its  middle  by  a  slender,  crenu- 
late,  dusky  streak ;  fringe  dark  brown,  variegated  with  pale  brown,  vinous,  and  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  darker  tints  at  the  nervure  tips,  the  paler  at  the  interspaces. 

Beneath;  for*  wings  gray  brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  ferruginous,  the  fulvous 
bars  in  the  cell  of  the  upper  surface  repeated  more  broadly  and  with  the  addltlou  of  a 
basal  patch  edged  externally  only  with  black,  besides  which  the  base  of  the  lower 
median  interspace  and  the  parts  about  it  arc  sometimes  flushed  with  fulvous;  bctweeu 
the  black  edged  fulvous  bars,  the  cell  and  the  costal  border  above  them  are  pale  gray; 
the  subcostal  nervure,  as  far  as  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell,  broadly  but  thinly 
clothed  with  rather  delicate,  recumbent  hairs ;  the  ocelli  and  the  broad  whitish  belt  are 
also  repeated  beneath  the  latter,  generally  a  little  paler,  and  extending  to  the  outer 
and  inner  border,  and  thus  completely  enclose  the  large  ocellus,  which  not  infre- 
quently shows  a  flush  of  pale  fulvous  next  the  lower  outer  angle  of  the  wing;  as 
above,  the  interior  border  of  the  pale  belt  is  better  defined  than  the  exterior,  and  Is 
bordered  more  or  less  broadly  with  blackish  fuscous;  the  wing  Is  edged  externally 
with  ferruginous,  and  at  about  an  interspace's  distance  further  from  the  border  In  front 
than  behind.  Is  a  submarginal,  broader,  but  generally  more  or  leas  Interrupted  and 
creuulate.  ill-defined,  dusky  stripe,  heaviest  on  the  medlo-snhmedian  interspace;  the 
fringe  is  dusky,  with  a  darker  thread  passing  through  the  middle,  beyond  which.  In 
the  interspaces,  it  is  interrupted  as  above  with  white.  Hind  winga  of  the  same  general 
tint  as  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  but  sometimes  a  little  brighter  or  darker.  In  some 
females  It  becomes  wholly  and  deeply  tinged  with  vino-ferruginous,  but  this  is  generally 
limited  to  a  straight,  transverse,  tapering  band,  with  ill-defined  borders  passing  from 
the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  costal  border  toward,  but  scarcely  reaching,  a 
polut  just  above  the  anal  angle,  and  which  includes  at  its  outer  border  two  equal  and 
rather  small,  circular  ocelli,  one  In  the  lower  subcostal,  the  other  in  the  lower  median 
interspace ;  these  are  often  rather  obscure,  but  sometimes  bright  and  distinct,  and  then 
occupy  nearly  the  width  of  the  interspace,  and  are  formed  similarly  to  the  larger  one 
in  the  fore  wing,  except  In  having  usually  more  blue  In  the  centre;  In  the  interspaces 
between  them  and  iu  the  upper  subcostal  interspace,  are  little  brown  dots,  in  a  regular 
series  with  the  ocelli,  occasionally  in  the  Interspaces  bordering  the  upper  ocellus, 
developing  Into  minute  ocelli,  patterned  after  that  between  them,  and  then  touching 
its  border;  occasionally  the  spot  in  the  upper  subcostal  only  develops  in  this  way; 
an  irregulnr,  crenulate  thread  of  dark  ferruginous  crosses  the  wing  just  beyond  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  marks  the  limits  of  the  tapering  stripe  where  the  latter  is 
broadest ;  it  starts  from  the  costal  nervure  opposite,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
costal  border,  and  passes  in  a  nearly  straight  general  direction  (always  removed  a 
little  toward  the  base  in  the  lower  subcostal  interspace,  ami  from  the  base  in  the  next 
interspace  below)  toward  the  middle  or  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  two- 
thirds  of  the  medlo-submedian  interspace,  where,  nearer  the  submedlan  than  the 
median,  it  Is  bent,  with  a  rounded  curve  at  right  angles  toward  the  Inner  border,  and 
dies  out  before  reaching  the  Internal  nervure;  it  crosses  the  upper  median  interspace 
just  beyond  its  extreme  base;  within  this  line,  ami  especially  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  base,  the  wing  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  slight,  more  or  less  distinct,  curv- 
ing, transverse  streak-  of  a  similar  color;  they  are  particularly  to  l>e  noticed  In  the 
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middle  third  of  the  cell  and  in  two  small,  tapering  stripes  depending  from  the  costal 
border,  one  at  about  midway  between  tho  base  and  the  extra-medial  thread,  and  the 
other,  which  sometimes  almost  crosses  the  wing,  midway  between  the  llrst  and  the  lat- 
ter; at  about  an  interspace's  distance  from  the  outer  border,  but  approaching  nearer 
to  it  at  the  extremities,  and  especially  next  the  anal  angle.  Is  a  regular,  transverse, 
crenulate  thread,  still  of  the  same  color,  but  often  Infuscated,  the  crenulations  open- 
ing inward  in  the  interspaces;  between  this  and  the  extra-mesial  thread  the  wing  Is 
often  a  little  deeper  In  tint  than  elsewhere,  even  when  the  transverse  baud  which  gen- 
erally occupies  a  portion  of  it  is  not  present  at  all;  and  outside  of  it  the  wing  Is 
paler,  a  tint  which  sometimes  reaches,  with  the  exception  of  this  thread,  to  the  trans- 
verse band;  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  also  ferruginous;  fringe  generally  paler 
than  on  the  fore  wings,  especially  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing. 

Abdomen  alx>ve  black,  covered  at  base  by  long,  fulvo-olivaceous  hairs  and  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  sides,  especially  on  the  apical  half,  by  a  few  orange  scales ;  beneath, 
of  the  color  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings.  Appendages  of  male  (33 :  30) :  upper 
organ  with  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  hook  so  strongly  compressed  that  a  deep  trian- 
gular hollowing  occurs  alKivc  at  the  base;  apical  two-llfths  strongly  curved  downward*, 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  slightly  tapering  as  viewed  from  the  side  and  a  little  excised 
beneath  next  the  pointed  tip.  Clasps  very  thin,  excepting  above,  broader  apically  than 
basal  1. v.  the  posterior  edge  slightly  convex,  the  superior  blade  nearly  straight,  tapering 
but  slightly,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  l>oth  upper  and  under  edges  strongly  incurved, 
just  before  the  extremity  furnished  on  the  inner  side  with  a  recurved,  depressed, 
pointed,  falciform  tooth  and  a  few  downward  incurved  prickles.  Interior  finger  hidden 
by  the  sheath  of  the  blade,  scarcely  reaching  Its  tip. 


Measurement*  In  millimetres. 
Length  of  tonjrue,  10.5  mm. 

MALES. 

KEMAI.ES. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

24.5 

27.5 

17. 

28 

30.5 

9.5 

12. 

13.35 

7-26 

13. 

13.75 

bind  tibiae  and  tarsi  

0.5 

8. 

8.75 

5.2 

0.4 

10. 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.25 

3. 

3.35 

Described  from  more  than  30  specimens. 


Egg  (64: 14).  Dark  green,  gleaming;  vertical  rib*  ten  in  number,  strongly  com- 
pressed, laminate,  not  very  high,  increasing  slightly  In  height  toward  the  summit; 
cross  lines  very  slight  and  faint  and  frequent,  crossing  also  the  vertical  ribs.  Height, 
•M  mm.;  breadth,  .04  mm.;  greatest  distance  apart  of  vertical  ribs,  .16  mm.  De- 
scribed from  Florida  specimens  in  glycerine ;  the  height  may  be  too  small  for  nature. 

Caterpillar.    Fint  stage.    Head  black ;  body  dark  gray. 

Second  stage.  Head  plceous,  the  summit  of  each  hemisphere  slightly  produced  to  a 
blunt  cone,  and  all  furnished  with  many  very  long,  black  hairs  arising  from  papillae  of 
name  color.  Body  dark  gray  with  sordid  white  "subdorsal"  (Riley)  and  stigmatal 
stripes,  the  tubercles  distinctly  tapering,  almost  or  quite  as  high  as  the  length  of  the 
segments,  yellow  luteous,  with  a  preapical  fringe  of  black  thorns,  a  few  basal  ones  and 
a  longer  arcuate  apical  thorn  fully  as  long  as  the  tubercles.    Length.  3.5  mm. 

Third  stage.  Head  as  before  but  the  hemispheres  with  a  distinct  tubercle.  Body 
dark  brown,  the  tubercles  scarcely  tapering,  luteo-fuscous.  those  of  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments distinctly  longer  than  the  others,  the  apical  needles  slightly  shorter  than  the 
tubercles.    Length,  5.5  mm. 

The  above  are  described  from  glycerine  with  some  additions  from  notes  by  C.  V. 
Riley  and  W.  Wittfeld.   The  remainder  from  blown  specimens  with  similar  aid. 

Fourth  stage.  Head  (78:04)  with  coronal  tubercles  black,  the  papillae  luteous  or 
vino-luteoua.  the  hairs  black;  triangle  yellow  or  orange,  Infuscated  at  base.  Body 
brownish,  the  tubercle*  blackish  fuscous,  the  apical  needle  hardly  more  than  half  as 
lone  as  the  tubercle.    Length,  13  mm. 

Fifth  Huge.  Head  (78 : 05)  much  a*  In  the  last,  its  posterior  aspect  ferrugiuou*. 
Body  brownish  black  in  general  tone,  made  up  of  a  velvety  black  base  heavily  mot- 
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tied  with  orange,  ami  along  the  stlgmatal  line  with  purplish  gray,  forming  there  a 
broad  band.  Tubercles  steel  bine  at  base,  the  lower  half  of  stem  dull  luteous.  apical 
half  blackish  fuscous  or  black,  the  terminal  spinuleless  than  half  as  long  as  the  tuber- 
cle,   length,  22  mm. 

La*t  m<tge  (74 :  29,  30)-  Head  (78 :  66)  as  in  last  stage,  but  with  a  metallic  brown 
gloss.  Body  black-gray,  velvety  black  in  a  transverse  belt  at  the  base  of  the  spine*, 
marked  with  orange-yellow  and  orange  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  arranged  in  short  trans- 
verse bars  and  dots,  always  surrounded  with  black ;  on  the  sides  a  maculate  double 
strip*,  stigmatal  (or  slightly  suprastigmatal)  and  Infrastlgmatal  of  clay -yellow.  All 
the  tubercles  with  a  metallic  lustre,  a  steel  blue  base  ami  an  apex  darker  than  the  more 
or  less  luteous  stem.  Stigmata  brown  with  a  black  rim  and  a  narrow  light  brown 
annulus.    Length,  :?2  mm. 

Chryaalla  (83:56, 57,  05-C7).  Head,  thorax,  legs  and  wings  mostly  very  pale 
dull  salmon  color,  all  but  the  wings  and  the  front  of  the  head  mottled  heavily  with 
pale  greenish  brown ;  tongue  case  dusky  green ;  antennae  gray-brown,  interrupted  nar- 
rowly with  blackish;  wings  mottled  on  the  basal  half  and  along  upper  border  with 
greenish  brown  and  ornamented  with  a  row  of  small,  arrow-shaped  black  spot*  iu  the 
interspaces,  arrange)  in  a  row  parallel  to  the  hinder  border  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
three-fifths  of  the  wing,  the  spot  in  the  lower  median  Interspace  much  larger  than  the 
others  and  closed  behind,  enclosing  a  pale  spot;  abdomen  olive  brown  in  mingled 
blotches  of  slightly  darker  and  paler  tints,  giving  it  a  somewhat  variegated  appearance 
under  the  lens;  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment,  stretching  from  spiracle  to  spiracle.  Is  an  Irregular,  partially  disconnected,  nar- 
row band  of  very  pale  salmon,  and  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
eighth  segment  Is  another  similar  but  unbroken  band ,  both  connected  together  by  a 
narrow,  mottled,  dorsal  band,  and  the  latter  broadened  by  extending  over  the  whole 
upper  half  of  the  ninth  segment,  except  where  a  pair  of  oblique  blackish  dashes  cover 
the  surface,  running  from  the  dorsal  line  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  segment  and 
diverging  forward.  All  the  tubercles  in  advance  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment, 
excepting  the  dorsal  ones,  are  Hanked  posteriorly  by  a  roundish  cream  colored  patch  ; 
the  rest  of  t  he  tubercle  and  all  the  other  tubercles  reddish  with  black  tips.  The  abraded 
surfaces  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  blue  gray  mottled  with  brownish  fuscous; 
spiracles  blackish  bordered  with  pale  cinereous ;  there  is  an  indistinct,  pale  salmon, 
substigmatal,  narrow  band  and  a  broad  but  otherwise  similar  lateroventral  baud ;  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  head  blackish.  Length,  17  mm. ;  hcightof  abdomen,  6.5  mm. .  height 
of  thorax,  6.2  mm.    Described  from  a  fresh  specimen  sent  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley. 

Another  specimen  which  has  been  parasitized  Is  quite  different,  being  wholly  golden, 
the  tubercles  with  a  slight  umber  hue;  those  of  the  wings  a  little  infuscated.  Joints 
of  the  antennae  marked  subaplcally  with  a  small  marginal  (on  the  club  submarglnal) 
blackish  fuscous  spot  on  either  side;  tip  of  the  tongue  black,  previously  growing 
blackish.  Along  the  middle  of  the  outer  third  of  the  wings  Is  a  row  of  three  black 
dots  placet!  In  interspaces,  one  posterior,  apparently  in  the  medio-snbmedlan.  the 
other  two  anterior,  apparently  iu  subcostal  interspaces ;  and  In  each  of  the  two  inter- 
spaces between  these  two  sets  a  minute  wart  of  the  color  of  the  wing;  the  warts 
of  the  suprastigmatal  and  Infrastlgmatal  abdominal  rows  are  black,  and  there  arc  lie- 
sides  lateroventral  and  snbventral  rows  of  black  spots  as  large  as  the  warts  just 
mentioned,  the  former  posteriorly  placed  on  the  fourth  to  sixth  abdominal  segments, 
the  latter  centrally  placed  on  the  fifth  ami  sixth  abdominal  segments;  a  very  few 
blackish  dots  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  abdominal  segments.  Tubercles  "of 
the  prcanal  button  black.  Cremaster  golden ;  the  marginal  ridge  of  the  under  sur- 
face and  the  middle  of  the  tip  of  the  upper  surface  black ;  booklets  dark  mahogany. 
Spiracles  concolorous  with  the  body.  Length,  25  mm. ;  of  cremaster,  2  mm. ;  width 
at  basal  wing  tubercles,  8  mm. ;  at  supernumerary  wing  tubercles,  8  mm. ;  at  tip  of 
ocellar  prominences,  4  mm. 


Geographical  distribution  (21 :  2).    Coenia  seems  to  belong  to  the 
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Carolinian  fauna,  but  it  occupies  also  the  southern  third  of  the  Allc- 
ghanian,  where  it  is  found  in  some  abundance  as  far  as  the  annual 
isotherm  of  55%  or  even  50°,  if  not  further.    To  the  west  it  extends  across 
the  continent,  although  it  has  rarely  been  reported  west  of  the  Great 
Plains,  excepting  upon  the  Californian  eoast.    Southward  it  extends  to 
the  very  extremity  of  Florida  ( Maynard ) ,  and  is  found  sparingly  in  Cuba, 
but  is  in  great  measure  replaced  by  an  allied  species.    It  also  occurs 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  least  as  far  as  the  Hio  Grande 
( Aaron,  Lintner ) ,  and  has  been  taken  at  various  points  in  Mexico, — at  San 
Luis,  Alvarez  and  the  Sierra  dc  San  Mequilito,  all  near  San  Luis  Potosi 
(Palmer),  at  the  Sierra  Nola  not  far  from  Mexico  (Palmer)  and  at  Cordova 
(Salle).    Eastward  it  ha-  invaded  Bermuda,  and  west  of  New  England 
the  northernmost  points  from  which  it  has  been  report cd  are  the  following  : 
Long  Island  (Gracf,  Akhurst,  Smith),  Statcn  Island  (Davis),  New  Jer- 
sey (Andrews),  Ncwburgh,  N.  Y.  (Edwards),  Chatham,  Ellis,  Logan, 
Stratford  and  Port  Stanley,  Ont.  (Geddcs,  Saunders,  Moffat,  Denton)  Day- 
ton, O.  (Pilate),  northern  Illinois  ( >Vorthington ) ,  ^Vi8con8in  (Hoy), 
and  Iowa  (Allen,  Parker,  Osborn).    There  is  a  specimen  in  Geddes's  col- 
lection taken  in  the  ltocky  Mountains,  north  of  our  boundary  !    In  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  Summit  Station,  Baron  Osten  Sacken  took  it  at  a  height 
of  7000  feet,  and  it  is  reported  from  near  Truckce,  Nev.  (McGlashau) 
and  at  San  Mateo,  Cal.  (Agassiz). 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  New  England  and  I  accordingly  quote  all  the 
captures  known  to  me.  In  Connecticut,  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  hag  seen 
several  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  taken  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember ;  Mr.  E.  Norton  has  taken  it  near  Farmington,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
McCurdy  found  the  species  somewhat  plentiful  one  autumn  in  the  vicinity 
of  Norwich.  In  Khodc  Island,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  reports  several 
from  Newport.  In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  K.  Thaxtcr  has  taken  it  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state;  Mr.  Bennett  (according  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery) 
captured  a  single  specimen  at  Springfield ;  Mr.  F.  II.  Spraguc  took  speci- 
mens at  Granby  ;  Prof.  II.  W.  Parker  took  two  and  saw  others  at  Amherst 
between  July  25  and  August  4  ;  about  Boston  it  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  :  by  Mr.  Spraguc  at  Wollaston,  Maiden,  Jamaica  Plain  and  in  the 
city  itself,  between  July  18  and  September  18,  he  having  taken  or  seen 
nearly  a  dozen  specimens ;  at  Natick  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  August  17  ;  in 
Weston  and  near  Newton  by  Mr.  Thaxter ;  and  by  Dr.  Harris  long  ago 
in  Milton,  August  19.  Mr.  Sanborn  took  it  in  early  August  on  Cape  Cod, 
I  took  one  there  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  and  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Cambridge  Museum  collected  at  Taunton  by  Mr.  Pepper.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire I  took  a  specimen  many  years  ago  at  Hampton  Beach,  on  August  12, 
then  the  northernmost  point  at  which  it  had  been  found  ;  but  since  then 
we  have  Mr.  Charles  A.  Davids  capture  of  three  specimens  at  Portsmouth, 
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in  1*7")  and  July  1876,  Mr.  Thaxter's  a  little  further  north  at  Caj>e  Med- 
doek,  Me.,  July  31,  1874.  Mr.  Lyman's  at  Portland,  Me.,  August  11, 
and  even  one  so  far  north  and  east  as  Bangor,  Me.,  where  Prof.  Carl 
Braun  took  a  very  fair  specimen  in  July,  18*3. 

Haunts.  The  butterfly  seems  to  frequent  oj>en  grounds,  the  few  Xew 
England  specimens  having  heen  taken  in  meadows  and  gardens.  May- 
nard  says  it  prefers  dry,  hot  places  ;  Abbott  that  it  frequents  fields  near 
swamps  ;  Sprague,  whose  experience  is  limited  to  New  Kngland,  that  it 
seems  to  prefer  meadows  and  low  lands  to  higher  ground.  Most  of  the 
Xew  Kngland  captures  have  heen  within  sight  of  the  sea,  where  in  marshy 
spots,  one  of  its  favorite  food  plants,  the  Gerardia,  best  flourishes.  I  have 
only  seen  it  elose  by  the  sea  shore  in  dry  arid  spots. 

Food  plants.  The  favorite  food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  appears  to  be 
Gerardia  purpurea  Linn.,  one  of  the  Serophulariaeeae,  on  whieh  Abl>ot 
represents  it  as  feeding,  in  the  British  Museum  drawings  ;  but  it  also  feeds, 
according  to  the  same,  on  Linarin  canadensis  Spreng.  another  of  the  same 
family.  Next  to  these  come  the  Plantagos,  it  having  been  found  by  several 
persons  on  Plantago  laneeolata  Linn.,  and  on  what  was  thought  to  be 
P.  virginica,  according  to  Riley  ;  Dr.  Wittfeld  also  found  it  in  Florida, 
feeding  on  Ludwigia  alternifoliu  Linn.,  one  of  the  Onagra<*eae. 

Larval  habits  and  duration  of  early  stages.  According  to  Mr. 
Riley  the  caterpillars  spin  no  web  but  feed  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf,  and 
in  the  early  stage*  at  least  on  the  under  surface,  which  in  devouring 
they  reduce  to  a  skeleton.  Dr.  Wittfeld 's  observations  in  Florida  in  June 
and  July  show  that  the  egg  state  in  the  second  and  third  broods  lasts  about 
four  days,  the  larval  about  twenty-five,  and  that  the  chrysalis  hangs  about 
a  week.  Abbot's  observations  of  the  earliest  and  latest  broods,  however, 
show  that  in  Georgia  the  chrysalis  then  hangs  fully  twice  as  long,  from 
15-17  days. 

Life  history.  There  are  several  broods  of  this  species  in  the  south,  the 
butterfly  hibernating.  At  least  butterflies  arc  found  throughout  the  win- 
ter in  west  Florida  (Chapman),  and  they  have  been  taken  in  eastern 
Florida  in  February  (Burgess,  Schwarz),  March  (Schwarz,  Scudder,  Pal- 
mer) and  April  (Palmer,  Schwarz).  The  eggs  must  be  laid  early  in  the 
spring  for  Abbot  records  the  imago  from  chrysalis  on  May  4  in  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  took  a  female  just  out  of  chrysalis  in  S.  Carolina  as 
early  as  April  8.  Dr.  Wittfeld  in  central  Florida  obtained  the  imago  on 
June  23,  from  eggs  laid  May  18  (probably  the  second  brood  of  the  sea- 
son in  that  place),  and  again  on  July  16  from  eggs  laid  June  11.  An- 
other summer  brood  is  indicated  in  the  U.  S.  agricultural  department  notes 
by  caterpillars  and  ehrysalids  obtained  by  Comstock  in  Alabama  the  last  of 
August,  from  which  the  butterflies  emerged  the  4th  and  5th  of  September, 
and  Dr.  Chapman  had  one  emerge  September  9th  in  Appalaehicola.  Per- 
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haps  there  is  still  another  brood,  as  in  Georgia,  by  Abbot's  notes,  a  butterfly 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  after  hanging  a  fortnight,  on  October  I  I,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Chapman  the  autumn  brood  does  not  become  numer- 
ous until  early  in  October,  and  butterflies  continue  to  emerge  until  the 
middle  of  that  month,  and  are  abundant  until  November.  Douhleday,  who 
observed  it  in  Florida  and  elsewhere,  says  it  is  "two-brooded,  the  autum- 
nal brood,  hybernating,  and  giving  rise  to  a  brood  of  larvae  which  are 
full  grown  in  April,  and  of  which  the  perfect  insect  appears  early  in  May." 
Miss  Murtfcldt  found  parasitized  eggs  giving  out  the  parasite  on  August 
48  in  Missouri,  so  that  it  is  probable  theeggsare  laid  there  about  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month  ;  three  were  found  "deposited  at  the  tips  and  on  the 
under  side  of  as  many  leaves"  of  (Jerardia. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  two  broods  at  the  north  ;  as  the  butterfly 
has  been  found  in  New  England  by  far  most  frequently  in  the  latter 
half  of  August  and  in  September,  there  iB  every  reason  to  believe  that 
here  too  the  butterfly  hibernates  ;  and  the  number  of  specimens  taken  and 
the  occasional  capture  of  a  July  butterfly  in  a  fresh  condition  suggests  that 
the  butterfly  sometimes  survives  the  winter,  and  that  the  July  butterflies  are 
their  descendants  ;  of  a  spring  brood,  however,  there  are  no  signs  whatever, 
the  earliest  recorded  capture  being  July  18.  Probably  all  the  August 
specimens  belong  to  this  brood.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  there  is  but  a 
single  brood,  the  later  fresh  specimens  being  the  laggards  of  a  butterfly 
that  has  ventured  too  far  north.  But  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  all 
the  July  and  early  August  specimens  arc  immigrants  from  further  south, 
and  the  September  brood  the  only  one  born  in  New  England,  except  in 
its  southernmost  portions ;  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
hiberoatora  perish.  The  fact  that  a  specimen  has  been  taken  in  July  as 
far  north  and  east  as  Bangor,  where  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  be  indi- 
genous (or  it  would  have  been  seen  again),  the  absence  of  a  spring  brood 
and  the  known  powers  of  flight  of  the  butterfly  seem  to  make  the  migra- 
tory hypothesis  the  more  probable ;  against  it  there  is  only  the  freshness 
of  some  of  the  July  butterflies. 

Habits,  etc.  The  butterfly  has  a  rapid,  strong  and  enduring  flight, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Sprague  is  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod. 
Douhleday  says  its  flight  is  "somewhat  like  that  of  Pyramcis  eardui  or 
still  more  that  of  Euptoieta  elaudia." 

Parasites.  A  species  of  Apanteles,  A.  junoniae,  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  Riley  on  this  caterpillar,  and  Miss  Murtfcldt  discovered  that  it  has  an 
egg-parasite,  but  no  specimens  arc  preserved. 

Desiderata.  It  is  plain  that  the  sketch  given  above  of  the  annual  his- 
tory of  this  butterfly  is  liable  to  much  modification  from  future  investiga- 
tion, which  we  hope  may  be  brought  forward  at  an  early  day  ;  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  become  confident  about  the  New  England  history  of  an 
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insect  here  so  rare  without  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  its  history  in 
passing  from  south  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Meantime  the 
date  and  place  of  capture,  sex  and  condition  of  every  specimen  taken  in 
New  England  should  he  recorded.  Especially  are  observations  needed  in 
southern  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with 
the  flight  or  posture*  of  the  butterfly,  nor  much  with  the  habits  of  the 
caterpillar,  or  the  place  selected  for  the  egg ;  and  while  we  know  that  it  n 
attacked  by  at  least  two  parasites,  the  rest  lies  in  obscurity.  We  need  also 
better  descriptions  of  the  earliest  stages  and  especially  the  characteristics 
of  the  juvenile  caterpillar. 

LIST  OF  ILL  VSTRA  TIOXS.—JUNOSIA  COEXIA. 


Egg. 

PL  G4,  fig.  14.  Plain. 

Caterpillar. 
PL  74.  fig.  29,  30.    Mature  caterpillar. 

78:  54-06.   Front  view-  of  hea<l  in  stages 

iv-vi. 

Chrysalis. 
PL  83,  fig.  56.    Side  view  in  outline. 

57.   Dorsal  view  in  outline. 
65-07.   Side  view*. 


Imago. 

PI.  14,  fig.  1ft.    Male,  both  surface*. 

33:30.   Male  abdominal  nppeudages. 
38:14.  Xcuratioii. 
53:8.   Side  view  of  head  and  appen- 
dages eularged.  with  detail*  of  the 
structure  of  the  leg*. 
61 :  30.    Papilla  of  tongue. 

General. 

PL  21,  fig.  2.    Distribution  In  North  America. 


TRIBE  AROYNNIDl. 


Argynnidi  (pars)  Steph.;  Argynnltes  (pars)      Dryadea  Burkhausen. 

Blanch.-Bnillc;  Argynnidae  (pars)  Dup.;     Mllltes  (pars)  Herbst. 

ArgynniUe  (pars)  Lucas ;  Argynnide*  (pan)     Perlatl  (para)  Latrclllc. 

Bruand;  Argynnoidr*  (pars)  Koch.  Spinosae  (para)  Guenee. 

Papiliones  nubile*  Welti.  Verz. 

Lo,  the  bright  train  their  radiant  wings  unfold ! 
With  silver  fringed,  and  freckled  o'er  with  gold: 
On  the  gav  bosom  of  some  fragrant  flower 
They  idly  fluttering  live  their  little  hour; 
Their  life  all  plcaaure,  and  their  task  all  plav. 
All  spring  their  age,  and  sunshine  all  their  day. 

Mas.  Bakbai  lh. 

.  . .  from  their  deepest  dells 
The  Dryada  come. 

J.  Taylor. 

Imago-  Head:  club  of  antennae  short,  subspatulatc,  very  distinctly  marked, 
greatly  depressed,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Palpi  large  with  a 
bushy  mass  of  often  elongated  scales,  the  terminal  joint  very  short,  from  one-sixth  to 
one-twelfth  the  length  of  the  penultimate. 

Thorax  :  first  snperior  subcostal  nervule  of  the  fore  wings  arising  before  the  tip  of 
the  cell;  the  second  at  or  somewhat  beyond  the  tip,  occasionally  a  little  before  It;  the 
third  and  fourth  beyond;  cell  closed  in  our  geuera,  and  the  median  nervure  connected 
beyond  its  second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  it.  Precostal  nervnre  of  hind 
wings  originating  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervares :  cell 
closed.    Tibiae  and  tarsi  clothed  above  with  spines;  terminal  tarsal  Joint  furnished 
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beneath  with  four  rows  of  spines;  fore  tarsi  of  the  female  usually  consisting  of  five 
joint*  and  generally  famished  with  spines*  as  well  a*  spurs,  the  last  joint  unarmed. 

Abdomen  with  all  the  terminal  parts  largely  developed,  so  that  the  sexes  are  readily 
distinguishable  by  their  means,  without  denudation.  Upper  organ  and  clasps  of 
alK>ut  the  same  size,  the  former  large  and  stout  at  the  base,  bearing  only  a  single 
strongly  compressed,  downward  curved,  median,  posterior  hook.  Clasps  large  an<l 
broad,  longitudinally  extended,  tapering  only  near  the  tip,  the  upper  process  emitted 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  margin,  and  extending  parallel  to  and  often  par- 
tially covering  the  extremity  of  the  clasps  j  It  is  supported  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  cla.sp  by  a  ridge  which  connects  its  base  with  the  lower  base  of  the  clasp,  often  ser- 
rated, and  then  resembling  an  interior  linger ;  the  extreme  tip  of  the  clasp  generally 
recurved  broadly. 

Secondary  sexual  characteristics  In  many  cases  the  branches  of  the  median 
vein  of  the  fore  wing  arise  from  the  main  stem  earlier  In  the  <J  than  In  the  ° ,  as 
Reakirt  first  noticed ;  so  In  some  the  vein  closing  the  cell  of  the  hind  wing  strikes  the 
median  vein  further  out  in  the  <J  than  In  the  ?  ;  a  row  of  special  hairs  Is  found  near 
the  base  of  the  hind  wings  in  some;  and  Anally  androconia  are  present  clustered  along 
the  veins,  particularly  the  median  veins  in  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  snrfaee  of  the 
fore  wings;  they  are  always  present  in  all  the  species  of  a  genus  or  they  are  always 
ab«ent,  and  are  long  ribbon-shaped  scales,  black  at  base,  pellucid  beyond,  with  a  lancet- 
shaped  fringed  apex. 

Egg.  Sugar-loaf  shaped;  flat  beneath,  more  or  less  rounded  above,  with  numerous 
prominent,  longitudinal  ribs,  diminishing  In  number  toward  the  summit  and  crossed  by 
rather  conspicuous  cross  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Warts  of  the  body  inconspicuous,  similarly  arranged  on 
thoracic  and  abdominal  segments,  and  equal;  hairs  exceedingly  long,  splcullfcrons, 
tapering,  but  enlarged  at  the  extremity. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  not  much  smaller  than  the  body  and  not  tumid  above. 
Body  nearly  equal ;  segments  divided  by  transverse  creases  Into  a  larger  anterior  and 
one  or  two  smaller  posterior  sections;  spines  almost  fleshy,  conical,  with  sessile, 
nearly  horizontal  needles ;  and  arranged  in  two  rows  on  nearly  all  the  segments  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  above  the  spiracles,  besides  those  beneath  them;  no  inedio- 
dorsalrow;  first  thoracic  segment  without  papillae  anteriorly,  but  the  upper  pair  of 
spines  usually  longer  than  any  others  on  the  body. 

Chrysalis.  Head  projecting  beyond  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Superior 
border  of  the  wings  with  a  secondary  tubercle  as  In  Vannessldi ;  dorsum  of  metatho- 
rax  pretty  regularly  rounded,  carinatc.  but  slightly  the  more  elevated  beyond  the  mid- 
dle. Dorsum  of  abdomen  not  carinate.  but  with  a  mediodorsal  row  of  small  and  a 
laterodorsal  row  of  large,  sharp,  conical  tubercles,  those  of  the  third  segment  larger 
than  the  others ;  cremaster  short. 

Oaneral  characteristics.  Tins  group  is  composed  of  butterflies 
varying  from  a  little  below  to  somewhat  above  the  medium  size ;  their 
wings,  rounded  and  generally  rather  elongated,  are  fulvous  and  on  the 
upper  surface  bordered  and  curiously  tessellated  in  black ;  beneath,  upon 
the  hind  wings  the  fulvous  tints  are  sometimes  disguised  or  supplanted  by 
reddish  or  greenish  hues  and  they  are  often  beautifully  marked  with  nacre- 
ous or  silvery  sjxds  in  transverse  curving  rows ;  similar  spots  occur  at  the 
apex  of  the  fore  wings.  The  males  arc  often  furnished  with  androconia 
which  cluster  along  the  veins  of  the  outer  half  of  the  front  wing  above, 
and  are  concealed  by  large  cover  scales  giving  the  veins  a  thickened 
appearance  which  some  entomologists,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
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Study  the  structure  of  butterflies,  though  they  may  discuss  their  classifica- 
tion, have  wrongly  taken  as  real.*  The  flight  of  the  butterflies  is  far  less 
vigorous  and  has  more  of  the  sailing  motion  than  that  of  the  previous 
groups  of  Nymphalinae,  and  they  seldom  rise  to  any  height- 
Distribution.  The  tribe  is  common  to  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  : 
jt  is  most  richly  represented  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, though  a  few  species  occur  in  the  warmer  districts  of  Asia,  some 
in  the  tropics  of  the  New  World,  and  a  few  also  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  South  America.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Hermann  Hehr  (Proc.  Calif,  acad.  sc.,  it:  17<i)  in 
which,  however,  it  should  be  remarked,  he  uses  the  generic  term  Argyn- 
nis  to  include,  not  only  the  genus  of  that  name  as  used  in  the  present 
work,  but  also  Speycria,  Semnopsychc  and  Hrenthis. 

I  may  venture  the  remark  that  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  genus  Argynuis 
seems  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Viola,  and  not  only  in  occupying  the  same  rej:- 
num.  but  also  having  the  centre  of  variety  and  multiplication  of  species  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  regnum  Violae.  Indeed  we  find  the  greatest  variety  of  the  genus 
Argynuis  and  the  genus  Viola  in  the  northern,  temperate  and  arctic  zones ;  from  there 
they  diminish  In  number,  and  degenerate  gradually  in  osculant  genera,  like  Atella  and 
Cirrochroa  in  the  Old  World.  Agraulls  and  Euptoieta  in  the  New.  The  true  Argyll- 
uides  seem  nowhere  to  pass  the  line,  and  only  far  In  the  southern  extremities  of 
America  and  Australia,  where  the  antarctic  represcntants  of  Viola  begin,  begin  also  a 
few  scattered  but  normal  forms  of  Argynuis.  We  know  very  well  that  even  the  typi- 
cal species  of  Argynnis  arc  not  altogether  restricted  to  the  genus  Viola,  but  neverthe- 
less there  exists  an  Intimate  connection  between  this  entomological  and  botanical 
genus  that  makes  them  not  only  coincide  In  their  geographical  distribution,  but  shows 
itself  even  In  the  osculant  genera  of  the  tropics  that  feed,  as  much  as  wc  could  ascer- 
tain, on  Farietales— that  is,  on  relations  of  the  Viola  tribes.  So  Euptoieta  claudia  and 
Agraulls  vanlllae  live  in  the  larva  state  on  species  of  I'assiflorac;  and  wc  once  raised, 
in  Manila,  Cithosia  Insularis  from  a  caterpillar  we  had  found  on  a  species  of  Black- 
wellla. 

Early  stages  and  history.  The  eggs  in  this  group  arc  sugar-loaf 
shaped  with  numerous  rather  coarse,  vertical  ribs  united  by  somewhat  con- 
spicuous, frequent,  raised  cross  lines.  They  are  laid  singly,  often,  appar- 
ently, long  after  the  eclosion  of  the  parents,  and  the  caterpillars  hatching 
therefrom  never  construct  nests,  nor  live  in  company,  generally  conceal- 
ing themselves  by  day  and  feeding  by  night.  They  are  generally  very 
active  when  they  move,  but  on  the  other  hand  many  species  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  dormancy  or  lethargy,  often  in  midsummer,  which  does  not 
appear  to  affect  all  individuals  alike,  some  arousing  from  it  at  widely  differ- 
ent intervals  from  others.  They  resemble  the  caterpillars  of  the  preced- 
ing group  but,  in  place  of  spiny  thorns,  the  body  is  provided  with  regular 
series  of  rather  tapering,  fleshy  prominences,  beset  with  divergent  needles; 

♦  "The  males  of  the  large  species  of  the  Orthoptera.  the  Achctlduc  possess  a  very  *ini- 
AlgynnMae  have,  n«  as  a  sexual  character!*-  liar  jM  culiarlty,  the  *  elytron  having  thickened 
tic,  a  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  central  and  serrated  rays,"  etc!  Kane,  Europ.  Butt- 
ray*  of  the  fore  wiiifis.  ...  In  the  order  78. 
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the  pair  upon  the  back  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  is  very  often  larger 
than  the  others.  They  feed  principally  upon  violets.  The  chrysalids  are 
moderately  angulated,  holding,  as  it  were,  a  position  midway  between  the 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  tribes.  The  species  are  sometimes  single 
brooded,  sometimes  double  brooded  or  more,  and  the  history  of  the  broods 
is  often  more  complicated,  apparently,  than  in  any  other  tribe  of  butter- 
flies, largely  due,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  periodic  or  occasional  dormancy 
of  the  caterpillar.  They  generally  winter  as  juvenile,  sometimes  as  half 
grown  caterpillars,  rarely  or  never  as  eggs,  chrysalids,  or  full  grown  cater- 
lillars,  but  perhaps  in  some  instances  as  butterflies. 

Table  of  genera  of  Argynnidi .  bated  on  the  egg. 


Vertical  ribs  very  numerous,  more  than  thirty  in  i 
Vertical  rib*  less  numerous  not  more  than  twenty-five  In  I 

Vertical  ribs  generally  less  than  eighteen;  egg  at  uiost  scarcely  taller  than  broad. 

Egg  broader  than  tall,  tapering  rapidly  Speyeria. 

E«£  taller  than  broad,  tapering  moderately  Argynnts. 

Vertical  ribs  generally  more  than  eighteen;  egg  considerably  taller  than  broad.  BrenthU. 

Table  of  genera,  based  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Only  two  longitudinal  series  of  appendages  on  either  side  above  the  spiracles  Euptoleta. 

More  than  two  longitudinal  series  of  appendage*  on  either  side,  alwve  -piracies. 

Hairs  scarcely  slenderer  before  enlarged  tip  than  at  bane;  two  hairs  arising  from  each  of 

the  subdorsal  warts  Speyeria,  ArgynuU. 

Hairs  distinctly  though  slightly  tapering  to  enlarged  tip;  one  hair  arising  from  each  of  the 

Table  of  genera,  based  on  the  mature  caterpUlar. 


Spines  fully  a»  long  as  the  segment*  of  the  body. 

Upper  spines  of  first  thoracic  segment  longer  than  the  rest  and  distinctly  enlarged  at  tip. 

the  others  equal  Euptoleta. 

Most  of  the  upper  splue*  of  abdominal  segments  a  little  longer  than  the  rest,  the  others 

suhequs!  Speyeria. 

All  the  spines  of  upper  row  equal  or  sul-equal,  and  similar  to  the  rest  Argynnts. 

Spines  only  al-out  half  as  long  as  segroeuU  of  body  BrenthU. 


Table  of  genera,  based  on  the  chrysalis. 

Upper  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  abdominal  segments  equal. 

Front  of  head  regularly  arched  between  the  occ liar  ribbons  Euptoleta. 

Front  of  bead  laterally  tubereuhitcl>etweeu  the  oecllar  riblions  Speyeria.  ArgynnU. 

Up|>er  row  of  tubercles  on  aMominal  segments  unequal,  those  of  third  segment  being  largest 
and  those  of  fourth  segment  minute  BrenthU. 


Table  of  genera,  based  on  the  imago. 

Second  superior  subcostal  ncrvule  of  fore  wings  arising  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell. 

Fore  wings  much  produced  at  tip.  eosta  well  arched  at  base,  outer  margin  except  the  apex 

concave  Euptoleta. 

Fore  wings  not  produced  at  tip.  costa  scarcely  arched  at  base,  outer  margin  convex 

throughout  BrenthU. 

Second  sii|»?rior  subcostal  nervule  of  fore  wings  arising  U-fore  the  end  of  the  cell. 

Middle  joint  of  palpi  only  about  one-fourth  longer  than  the  longest  diameter  of  the  eye.... 

Speyerla. 

Middle  joint  of  palpi  more  than  three-fourths  longer  than  the  longest  diameter  of  the  eye.. 

ArgynnU. 
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EUPTOIETA  DOUBLEDAY. 


Euptoieta  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dlurti.  Lep.,  1 : 168. 


Ttjpe.—Papilio  claudia  Gram. 


Imago  (53:3).  Head  large,  pretty  densely  clothed  with  longer  or  shorter  hairs. 
Front  considerably  broader  than  high,  moderately  and  pretty  uniformly  full,  scarcely 
surpassing  the  front  of  the  eyes,  above  uniformly  depressed,  the  middle  of  the  upper 
border  projecting  broadly  between  the  antennae  and  terminating  abruptly  and  squarely 
In  a  shallow,  transverse  channel ;  lower  border  well  rounded.  Vertex  very  large, 
about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  very  tumid,  slightly  and  uniformly  elevated  above  the 
upper  level  of  the  eye.  the  posterior  border  broadly  rounded  and  slightly  flattened  in 
the  middle,  the  anterior  crowding  between  the  antennae  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
shelving  channel  between  them.  Eyes  pretty  large,  pretty  full,  naked.  Antennae  in- 
serted slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  summit.  In  deep  pits,  separated  by  a 
space  nearly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  base  of  one  of  them,  but  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse gutter  with  shelving  sides,  externally  crowded  close  to  the  margin  of  the  eyes; 
considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-three  joints  of  which  the 
last  ten  or  eleven  form  the  club,  which  is  strongly  compressed,  ovate  or  subspatulate, 
increasing  gradually  In  diameter  at  its  origin,  very  broadly  rounded  at  the  tip.  the  last 
four  joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  five  times  broader  than  the  stalk,  the  terminal  joint  with  a  scarcely  noticeable 
conical  tip.  Palpi  pretty  large,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  stout,  the  terminal 
joint  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  penultimate  and  only  clothed  slightly  with  im- 
pressed scales  ;  remainder  of  the  palpi  very  heavily  clothed  with  erect  scales,  giving 
it  a  massive  appearance,  and  also  with  long,  erect,  slender  hairs  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  surface,  directed  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  pretty  large,  straight,  tumid,  ends  well  rounded,  the  outer  but 
little  smaller  than  the  Inner,  four  times  as  broad  as  long  and  apparently  higher  than 
broad,  the  upper  surface  straight  and  those  of  the  two  lobes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  I'atagialong  and  slender,  fully  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  moderately  broad 
at  base,  the  posterior  lobe  continued  backward  as  a  rather  broad,  gently  narrowing, 
slightly  sinuous  blade,  minutely  subfalcAte  at  the  tip,  the  outer  bonier  being  a  little 
concave  In  the  middle,  convex  just  beyond,  and  then  nearly  straight  to  the  tip.  but 
slightly  excised ;  the  Inner  border  has  a  very  broad,  gentle  curve,  slightly  sinuous; 
tip  bluntly  rounded,  exteriorly  angulatcd. 

Fore  wings  (39 :  4)  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  broadly  convex 
on  the  basal  third,  very  slightly  and  roundly  bent  In  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  be- 
yond which  it  is  scarcely  convex,  the  apex  more  rounded,  the  apical  angle  well  ronnded : 
outer  margin  with  the  upper  half  produced  somewhat,  rather  more  In  the  $  than  In 
the  9  .  M  far  as  the  upper  median  nervule  strongly  and  pretty  regularly  convex,  below 
It  scarcely  concave  and  directed  at  an  angle  of  about  45-  with  the  middle  of  the  costal 
margin;  inner  margin  straight,  slightly  convex  lu  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  the 
outer  angle  abrupt,  scarcely  rounded,  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle.  First  superior 
subcostal  nervule  arising  but  shortly  before  the  tip  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell; 
the  second  as  far  beyond  the  same  as  the  base  of  the  fourth  Is  from  the  outer  border  of 
the  wing;  the  third  nearly  midway  between  the  base  of  the  second  and  fourth  ;  the 
second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arises  two-fifths  way  down  the  cell,  curved  strongly 
Inward  at  Its  extreme  base ;  cell  but  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  wing 
and  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad ;  median  nervurc  connected  just  beyond  Its 
second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 
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Htod wings  with  the  costal  margin  broadly  shouldered,  rounded  and  bent  at  the  ex- 
treme base,  slightly  convex  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  nearly  straight ;  theouter  angle  a 
little  abrupt,  but  rounded  off,  the  outer  margin  pretty  strongly  and  regularly  rounded, 
scarcely  angnlated  in  the  J  at  the  upper  median  nervule,  the  whole  margin  slightly 
erenulate;  inner  margin  considerably  expanded  at  the  base,  beyond  a  little  convex,  the 
apical  half  with  a  broad,  shallow,  rounded  emargination,  the  outer  angle  pretty  well 
roundel.    I'reeostal  ncrvure  curving  strongly  outward ;  cell  closed.    No  androconla. 

Fore  legs  small,  delicate,  cylindrical,  fringed  on  both  sides,  either  with  a  rather  thin 
brush  of  spreading  hairs  ((J),  or  with  only  a  few  hairs  on  the  basal  half  of  the  tibiae 
($):  tarsi  either  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  tibia,  composed 
of  a  single  joint  with  scarcely  distinguishable  subdivisions  ((J);  or  a  little  more 
than  three- fourths  the  length  of  the  tibia,  composed  of  four  Joints,  readily  seen 
without  denudation,  the  tlrst  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  together,  the  others 
nearly  equal,  each  bearing  an  apical  pair  of  very  small,  but  rather  stout  and  tapering 
spines,  the  space  between  them  naked;  In  addition  the  first  Joint  bears, beneath, 
a  double  row  of  very  small,  delicate  spines,  and  a  similar  spine  or  two  occurs  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  outer  half  of  the  tibia,  although  tibial  spurs  are  wanting  ( 
Middle  slightly  longer  than  the  hind  tibiae,  furnished  on  either  side,  beneath,  and 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  side  with  rather  Irregular  rows  of  somewhat  infre- 
quent, rather  long  and  slender,  spreading  spines,  the  apical  spines  of  the  two  Inferior 
rows  developed  as  very  long  and  very  slender  spurs;  besides  these  the  whole  upper 
surface  is  sprinkled  with  distant  spines  irregularly  disposed.  First  Joint  of  tarsi  equal 
to  the  three  succeeding  Joints  together,  these  progressively  shorter,  the  fourth  being 
three-fifths  the  length  of  the  second,  and  the  fifth  no  longer  than  the  third;  all  the 
Joints,  not  excepting  the  apical,  furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of  moderately  long 
aud  slender  spines,  the  apical  spines  of  each  joint  slightly  longer  than  the  others; 
above,  the  tarsi  are  also  clothe. I  with  similar  hut  uniform  scales,  arranged.  In  a  general 
way.  In  four  rows,  less  regularly  on  the  basal  joint  Claws  rather  long,  delicate, 
compressed,  tapering,  on  the  outer  more  rapidly  than  on  the  basal  half,  nearly  straight 
until  close  to  the  delicately  pointed  tip,  where  they  are  falciform.  Paronychia  simple, 
aculiform,  exceedingly  delicate  and  slender,  scarcely  curved,  tapering  to  a  line  point, 
about  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  claw,    rulvillus  wanting. 

Male  appendages  of  the  abdomen :  upper  organ  rather  smaller  than  ordinary,  witli  a 
pretty  long,  slender,  nearly  straight  hook,  bent  downwards  and  fortranl.  Clasps 
directed  upward  as  well  as  backward,  and  thus  resembling  the  Vanessldl,  not  very 
long,  the  upper  process  short  and  broad,  and  developing  at  Its  upper  posterior  extrem- 
ity a  pretty  long,  recurved  tooth,  bearing  three  or  four  slender  spines  directed 
forwards. 

Egg.  Sugar-loaf  shaped,  of  similar  height  and  breadth,  squarely  truncate  at  top, 
furnished  with  very  many  rather  coarse  and  equal,  vertical  ridges,  many  of  which 
unite  with  their  neighbors  or  terminate  near  the  middle,  the  interspaces  broken  by  un- 
usually distinct  raised  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  The  body  furnished  witli  hair-bearing  papillae  arranged  as 
follows  :  on  the  first  thoracic  segment,  just  before  the  middle,  a  transverse  series,  of 
which  four  are  closely  crowded  on  the  dorsal  portion,  the  others  lower  down  and 
separated  from  them;  on  the  succeeding  segments  of  the  body  a  laterodorsal  series 
just  before  tiie  middle  of  the  segments,  a  lalcrostlgmatal  series  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  segmeuts,  and  an  Infrastigmatal  series  in  the  middle  of  the 
segments. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  moderately  small,  narrower  than  the  body.  Body  of 
nearly  uniform  size,  the  first  thoracic  and  last  abdominal  segments  only  noticea- 
bly smaller  than  the  others,  distinctly  but  not  strongly  monlllform.  dark  with  lighter 
longitudinal  stripes,  furnished  on  either  side  with  three  rows  of  spines,  one  to 
a  segment  in  each  row.  namely :  a  distant  subdorsal,  a  suprastigmatal  and  an  infra- 
itlsmatal  row.  the  last  wanting  on  the  thoracic  segments,  all  of  equal  length  excepting 
the  subdorsal  spinea  of  the  first  segment,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  the  others  and 
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enlarged  at  the  tip.  The  spines  are  long  and  slender,  broad  at  base,  attenuated  In 
basal  half,  bluntly  pointed,  covered  with  straight  spinous  hairs,  directed  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  spines. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above,  the  body  In  front  of  the  mesothorax  is  nearly 
equal,  or  if  anything  the  head  Is  slightly  swollen.  The  ocellar  prominences  do  not  pro- 
ject but  are  globular ;  the  front  of  the  head,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the  promi- 
nences very  slightly  convex.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  prominences  have  the  same 
globular  character,  entirely  without  angles,  but  they  project  downward  a  little  in  their 
Inferior  curve;  mesothorax  rather  high,  arched,  the  anterior  curve  more  gradual  than 
the  posterior,  highest  and  slightly  angulated  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  half,  slightly 
and  broadly  carinate  along  the  middle  line  of  the  whole  thorax.  Inferior  surface  with 
a  long  and  very  slight  sinuosity,  being  straight  from  the  base  of  the  ocellar  protuber- 
ances to  near  the  tip  of  the  wings ;  basal  wing  tubercle  broadly  conical,  not  ansrolated, 
not  very  high;  ridge  behind  It  rather  low,  but  slightly  elevated  for  the  supernumerary 
projection ;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  rather  blunt  conical  tubercles,  scarcely  as  high  as 
broad  on  the  middle  of  all  the  thoracic,  and  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments ; 
they  are  very  small  on  the  protborax  and  first  abdominal  segment,  but  otherwise 
about  equal ;  on  the  abdomen  there  is  a  suprastigmatal  series  of  similar,  though  some- 
what smaller  anil  usually  proportionally  lower  tubercles,  a  little  In  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  second  to  eighth  abdominal  sejrments ;  and  a  dorsal  series  of  minute 
warts  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fourth  to  sixth  segments.  Walls  of  the  preanal  but- 
ton coarse,  broad,  not  very  high,  considerably  curved  outward  in  the  middle  fourth, 
but  otherwise  nearly  straight,  though  inclined  inwards,  each  terminating  anteriorly  in 
a  small,  short,  rounded  tubercle;  cremaster  viewed  from  above,  very  short,  triangu- 
lar, bluntly  rounded  at  tip,  much  broader  than  loug,  the  sides  extending  far  back, 
the  bounding  walls  very*  broad  and  not  high;  viewed  laterally,  it  is  as  long  as  It  is 
broad  at  the  base,  equal  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  expanding  very  greatly,  especially  on 
the  under  side ;  the  apical  Held  of  anal  booklets  is  longitudinal,  about  three  times  as 
long  as  broad,  expanding  roundly  at  either  end ;  hooklcts  not  very  long,  moderately 
slender,  the  stem  perfectly  straight,  roundly  bent  at  right  angles,  the  apex  tapering  to 
a  blunt  point  and  again  bent  roundly  at  right  angles. 

This  is  a  purely  American  genus,  comprising  only  two  or  three  species, 
ami  extending  principally  cast  of  the  great  mountain  chain  common  to  the 
two  continents,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  40°  north  latitude ;  one 
species  is  common  to  the  whole  of  the  South  American  part  of  the  dis- 
trict and  as  far  north  as  Guatemala,  where  it  encounters  a  second  species, 
E.  hegesia,  which  occurs  throughout  Central  America  and  the  Antilles. 
A  third  species  is  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  abundant  only  in  the  southern  states.  This 
species  certainly  differs  very  slightly  from  the  Central  American,  though 
they  are  generally  classed  as  distinct.  I  have  not  sufficient  material  for 
proper  comparison,  but  Pr.  Gundlach  has  sent  the  description  of  the  larva 
and  chrysalis  of  the  Cuban  species  given  in  the  note,*  which  feeds  on 


•  Lor fit  In  general  blood-red;  on  the  bead 
there  Is  a  black  sj»ot  on  the  triangle,  another 
blaek  one  above  the  ocelli,  and  a  third  behind 
the  second,  yellowish  white;  on  the  IkmIv 
there  is  a  subdorsal  white  or  yellowish  white 
stripe  on  all  hut  the  terminal  segment,  with  a 
black  border.  Interrupted  on  the  middle  of 
each  wing,  and  sometimes  within  this  a 
brownish  line;  there  Is  a  similar  Mark  bor- 


dered white  stripe  just  below  the  spiracles; 
the  first  thoracic  segment  Is  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  Mark  antennlforin  clubbed  processes, 
covered  with  blubb  black  bristles;  the  other 
segments  of  the  IkmIv  are  furnished  with  a 
lateral  pair  of  blaek,  bristly  spine*  midway 
between  the  white  stripes;  on  the  abdominal 
segments  there  is  another  series  licneath  the 
inferior  white  stripe;  there  is  a  subveutral 
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Turnera  ulmifolia,  and  which  is  so  different  from  ours  that  current  opinion 
seems  the  more  reasonable. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  a  little  above  the  medium  size,  and  the 
colors  of  the  wing  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  complicated  pattern  ;  the 
basal  two-fifths  of  the  wing  above  is  tawny  colored  and  crossed,  especially 
at  its  outer  extremity,  by  narrow  black  bands ;  the  distal  portions  are 
fulvous,  the  outer  edge  nearly  black,  and  preceded  by  two  distant  narrow 
stripes  of  black,  the  outer  of  which,  barely  escaping  the  border,  encloses 
a  series  of  small,  round,  black  spots  in  most  of  the  interspaces ;  beneath, 
the  fore  wing  repeats  vaguely  the  pattern  of  the  upper  surface,  but  has 
its  apex  marked  with  brown  and  hoary  hues,  separated  by  an  oblique  line  ; 
on  the  hind  wings  similar  colors  prevail,  the  hoary  tint  being  mostly  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  marginal  band  and  a  broad  extramesial  belt,  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  upper  half  of  the  wings ;  the  submarginal  series  of 
roundish  spots  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  faintly  beneath. 

The  species  are  polygcneutic,  but  how  the  winter  is  passed  does  not 
clearly  appear  from  the  facta  at  our  disposal ;  one  brood  appears  very 
early  and  another  rather  late  in  the  season  ;  the  larvae  feed  on  various 
polypetalous  angiosperms,  preferably  Passiflorac,  and  the  chrysalis  hangs 
from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  butterflies  frequent  open  grassy  tracts  and  the  rank  and  tangled 
vegetation  that  fringes  the  border  of  woods ;  they  frequently  settle  on 
flowering  shrubs,  and,  when  flying,  beat  their  wings  with  an  irregular, 
undulating  motion,  usually  keeping  near  the  ground ;  Doubleday  says 
that  the  flight  of  the  United  States  species  is  rapid ;  Bates,  however,  calls 
that  of  the  Brazilian  slow. 

The  caterpillars  arc  rather  slender,  with  a  small,  unarmed  head ;  the 
body  is  bright,  with  two  longitudinal  white  bands  on  each  side  edged  with 
Mack,  and  the  skin  highly  polished  or  glazed  ;  there  is  a  pair  of  spines  on 
the  dorsum  of  each  segment,  those  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  greatly 
elongated  and  clubbed  ;  there  is  also  a  substigmatal  series  of  short  spines 
on  the  abdominal  segments. 


whitish  stripe;  spiracles  black;  legs  black; 
prolegs  black  at  the  banc,  beyond  rufous. 

Chrysalis  black,  with  silvery  white  Bark- 
ing* M  follow* :  a  triangular  spot  at  the  ex- 
treme base  of  the  wluga.  divided  away  from 
the  base  of  the  wing  into  two  parallel  stripe* 
ending  in  points,  and  beside  the  posterior  of 
which  is  a  rbomboidal  spot;  a  narrow, 
oblique  band  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  irregular  in  breadth,  enclosing  a  black 
spot  and  extending  over  the  alKlomen  an  a 
aligmatal  band  aa  far  as  the  penultimate  scg- 
ment;  dots  on  either  side  of  the  front,  one 
on  the  occiput  and  one  behind  each  of  the 
prothoracic  tu!»ercles;  there  are  other  dot* 


scattered  over  the  thorax  and  a  larger  one 
behind  the  other  thoracic  tubercles;  there  is 
a  spot  behind  each  of  the  subdorsal  tultercleft 
of  Ihe  first  ami  second  abdominal  segments, 
and  a  similar  one  upou  the  succeeding  seg- 
ments, but  in  the  latter  case  confluent  with 
another  spot  behind  the  lateral  tubercleg  and 
enclosing  two  black  points,  sometimes  dis- 
tinct, sometimes  merged  in  the  ground  color; 
all  the  silvery  spots  on  the  posterior  three 
rings  are  nearly  confluent  al>ove;  the  last  seg- 
ment baa  no  markings,  excepting  sometimes 
a  ferruginous  lustre  on  the  borders;  spiracles 
black;  tubercles  golden. 
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The  chrysalids  are  either  hlack  with  silvery  white  or  nacreous  markings, 
or  the  converse ;  they  are  rather  stout  hut  elongated,  hardly  angulated ; 
the  head  is  squarely  cut,  with  no  projecting  ocellar  prominences,  and  the 
gilded  tubercles  of  the  hack  arc  distant  and  conical.  They  arc  often  of 
very  striking  appearance,  the  color  being  compared  by  Abbot  to  "  pol- 
ished mothcr-of-peari  spotted  with  gold  and  black,"  and  Edwards  remark- 
ing that  the  pearly  surface  gives  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  while  the 
tubercles  are  sometimes  metallic  bronze. 


EXC CRSUS  XV.— THE  OHIO IX  AXD  DEVELOPMEXT  OF 
ORXA  ME  XT  A  TION  IX  BUTTERFLIES. 

.  .  .    But  who  ran  paint 
Like  Nature?   Can  imagination  tnjast, 
Amid  it*  gay  creation,  hue*  like  hers? 

Thompson. — Spring. 

Forever  teai-hini?  u* 
The  le««M>n  whh'h  thp  uiany-oolorvd  sklM, 
The  flower*,  and  leave*,  ami  painted  butterflies, 

Foreverinore  repeat. 
In  varied  tone*  and  sweet. 
That  beauty,  in  and  of  Itaetf,  is  good. 

WitmiEB. 

Doltitless  every  one  is  aware  that  the  patterns  on  the  painted  wings 
of  butterflies  are  a  sort  of  mosaic,  formed  by  tiny  colored  scale*,  which  bv 
varied  combinations  make  the  most  exquisite  designs.  The  very  regular 
arrangement  of  these  scales  may  be  less  generally  known ;  for  though 
mere  specks  they  overlie  one  another  as  slates  on  a  roof;  and  just  as  fig- 
ures made  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  colored  slates  appear  from  a 
distance  to  have  straight  and  not  serrate  borders  ;  so,  through  the  minute- 
ness of  the  scales,  markings  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  which  really  have  ragged 
edges,  appear  perfectly  uniform. 

From  this  peculiarity  of  wing  adornment  a  whole  order  of  insects, 
including  those  popularly  known  as  moths,  millers,  hawk  or  humming-bird 
moths  and  butterflies,  was  named  by  Linne,  Lepidoptera — scaly-wing*. 
As  a  general,  but  by  no  means  universal,  rule,  the  lowest  of  the;*?  insect* 
fly  by  night,  some  which  hold  a  middle  rank  by  twilight,  while  the  highest 
fly  almost  exclusively  by  day.  Many  of  the  night  or  twilight  sj>ecie*  rest 
by  day  in  exposed  situations,  and  then  cover  the  hind  wings  with  the 
front  pair,  and  often  the  abdomen  by  both ;  in  such  insects  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  front  wings  arc  marked  with  variegated  patterns,  while  the 
hind  wings  and  the  under  surfaces  of  both  pairs  arc  usually  of  a  uniform 
brown  color.  Kven  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  wing*  the  tints 
are  usually  very  sombre,  bright  colors  being  exceptional  among  the 
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moths ;  while  in  the  lowest  tribes  there  are  many  examples  of  almost  uni- 
form drab  or  brown  coloring  throughout.  To  this  last  statement,  however, 
many  exceptions  could  be  given  of  insects  with  front  wings  pictured  with 
variegated  designs  of  such  excessive  minuteness  that  their  real  beauty  can 
be  appreciated  only  when  the  surface  is  magnified.  So,  too,  in  the  large 
family  of  Phalaenidac,  or  geometrids,  we  have  moths  which  often  fly  by 
day,  and  rest  with  all  their  wings  fully  expanded  ;  and  here  the  hind  wings 
are  ornamented  as  well  as  the  front  pair. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  we  come  to  the  butterflies,  the  highest  Lepi- 
doptera,  that  we  find,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the  wings  and  both  surfaces 
highly  ornamented.  Even  within  this  group  we  may  see  differences  cor- 
responding to  their  relative  perfection  of  structure  ;  for  in  the  lowest  family 
sombre  colors  prevail,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  under  surface  is  almost 
uniform  in  tint ;  while,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  butterflies  known 
as  swallow-tails,  the  most  variegated  and  exquisite  patterns  are  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  families,  and  are  far  more  generally  distributed 
among  them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  direct  relation  between  beauty  and  rank  has 
been  pointed  out  in  other  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  its  existence  here,  and  in  an  order  of  animals  at  once  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  delicate  and  exquisite  it  is  what  should  be  expected 
on  the  theory  that  the  lower  represent  earlier  and  the  higher  later  forms 
developed  from  a  common  stock.  That  complicated  or  variegated  pat- 
terns of  coloring  must  have  had  their  source  in  simpler  and  less  varied 
designs,  and  these  in  slight  variations  from  an  absolutely  uniform  tone  of 
color  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  believe  in  the  evolution  of  complicated 
structural  forms  from  those  of  simpler  organization  ;  and  must  be  regarded 
as  possible  if  not  probable  by  all  who  study  the  past  life  of  the  globe  and 
sec  the  march  of  life,  with  its  constant  tendencies  to  differentiation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  the  direct  influence  of  physi- 
cal agencies  is  concerned,  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  class  of  facts  very 
different  from  those  we  meet  in  discussing  the  ornamentation  of  vertebrated 
animals.  In  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  feathers,  hair,  nnd  other  dermal 
appendages  have  developed  to  maturity  and  even  wasted  and  been  replen- 
ished under  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  animal  life  is  exposed  during  a 
period  of  several  years.  In  butterflies,  on  the  contrary,  the  ornamenta- 
tion we  are  considering  is  confined  to  the  brief  final  epoch  of  life,  there  is 
no  replenishing  of  the  scale-tissue,  and  the  scales  are  formed  rapidly  and 
once  for  all,  at  a  definite  period,  viz.,  immediately  upon  the  change  from 
larva  to  pupa  ;  and  being  then  concealed  from  light  and  excesses  of  tem- 
perature within  a  thick  integument,  and  often  also  behind  the  walls  of  a 
dark  chamber  of  silk,  vegetable  fibres,  or  earth,  they  are  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  external  agencies.    In  the  depths  of  this  retreat  the 
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scales,  including  all  the  pigment  of  the  wings,  are  completely  developed, 
the  insect  appearing  full-fledged  and  perfectly  cajwrisoned,  subject  to  no 
further  change. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  phenomena  of  ornamentation  in  vertebrates 
are  so  exactly  repeated  in  butterflies  that  no  one  can  plausibly  chum  that 
these  phenomena  originate,  in  the  two  groups,  in  distinct  proximate 
causes.  Even  the  same  relation  of  color  to  locality,  which  has  been  so 
well  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  various  papers  upon  our  native 
birds  and  mammals,  reappears  in  butterflies.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
not  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  discard  the  idea  of  direct  physical 
causation  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  only  a  single  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  color- 
patterns  of  butterflies  by  the  light  of  modern  ideas.  This  was  the  subject 
of  a  short  article  by  Rev.  Mr.  Higgins,  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  This  writer  maintains  that  what  he  terms 
the  primary  or  fundamental  pattern  was  a  "pale  ground  with  darker  lineur 
markings  following  the  course  of  the  viens" ;  and  he  explains  its  origin 
from  the  earliest  monochromatic  wing,  by  supposing  that  "the  scales 
growing  on  the  membrane  upon  or  near  the  veins  would  be  distinguished 
from  the  scales  growing  on  other  parts  of  the  membrane  by  a  freer  devel- 
opment of  pigmentary  matter"  within  them.  From  this  simple  form  of 
linear  markings  he  would  derive  all  those  patterns  which  bear  definite  rela- 
tions to  the  veins,  such  as  the  dark  bands  which  cross  them  at  an  angle 
and  arc  scalloped  between  each  pair ;  thus  he  says  :  "a  portion  of  the  dark 
scales  begin  to  diverge  on  each  side  from  the  veins,"  and  "the  dark  lines 
thus  formed  will  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  areas  between  the  veins,  pro- 
ducing a  band  of  scallops."  But  all  the  lighter-colored  and  more  brilliant 
spots  he  would  derive  from  modifications  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
ground-color,  or,  as  he  afterward  terms  it,  the  "blush." 

It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  follow  his  line  of  argument ;  for,  plausi- 
ble and  simple  as  this  hypothesis  appears  at  first  glance,  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. An  examination  of  an  extensive  scries  of  specimens  and  illustrations 
convinces  me  that  an  even  simpler  explanation  can  be  given,  in  which  the 
darker  and  lighter  markings  have  a  common  origin.  Moreover  there  are 
definite  objections  to  Mr.  Higgins's  theory.  Its  basis,  that  the  scales 
next  the  veins  would  have  a  freer  development  of  pigmentary  matter 
within  them,  although  perhaps  true,  is  a  pure  assumption,  to  support  which 
no  facts  are  given.  His  observations  arc  drawn  wholly  from  butterflies, 
with  no  reference  to  the  ornamentation  of  moths,  which  naturally  would 
give  some  clue  to  the  previous  simpler  condition  of  butterflies  ;  and  finally, 
if  the  earliest  form  of  ornamentation  were  linear  markings  ou  a  pale 
ground,  from  which  the  scalloped  bands  were  derived,  we  ought  now  to 
find,  as  one  form  of  variation,  transverse  series  of  dark  spots  stated  on 
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the  vein*;  actually,  however,  while  transverse  series  of  dark  spots  an-, 
next  to  cross-hands,  the  very  commonest  pattern  in  Lepidoptera,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  in  butterflies,  and  only  one  or  two  in  moths, 
where  such  spots  are  seated  upon  the  veins,  excepting  only  such  as  occur 
at  the  extreme  margin  ;  such  spots,  in  the  hody  of  the  wing,  are  invaria- 
bly placed  in  the  interspace*  between  the  longitudinal  veins.  The  mode 
of  development  of  eye-like  spots,  which  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  extremely 
simple,  is  also  opposed  to  Mr.  Higgins's  theory,  since  these  have  their 
origin  in  a  simple  dark  point  in  the  interspaces,  and  yet  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  colors  possessed  by  butterflies. 

We  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain  a  rational  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  ornamentation  in  butterflies  without  studying  the  color- 
patterns  of  the  lower  members  of  the  same  order.  This  should  be  our 
starting-point,  since  the  mode  in  which  the  scales  originate  in  the  individ- 
ual precludes,  I  conceive,  all  hope  of  assistance  from  anatomical  or  cm- 
bryological  study.  We  have,  indeed,  an  especial  advantage  in  studying 
the  numerous  living  tyjws  of  moths,  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  hind 
wings  are  concerned,  all  differentiation  in  coloring  has  been  greatly 
retarded  by  their  almost  universal  concealment  by  day  beneath  the  over- 
lapping front  wings.  In  such  hind  wings  we  find  that  the  simplest 
departure  from  uniformity  consists  in  a  deepening  of  the  tint  next  the 
outer  margin  of  the  wing ;  next  we  have  an  intensification  of  the  deeper 
tint  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  margin  ;  it  is  but  a  step  from  this  condi- 
tion to  a  distinct  line  or  band  of  dark  color  parallel  to  the  margin.  Or 
the  marginal  shade  may,  in  a  similar  way,  break  up  into  two  or  more 
transverse  and  parallel  submarginal  lines,  a  very  common  style  of  orna- 
mentation, especially  in  moths.  Or,  again,  starting  with  the  marginal 
shade,  this  may  send  shoots  or  tongues  of  dark  color  a  short  distance 
toward  the  base,  giving  a  serrate  inner  border  to  the  marginal  shade ; 
when  now  this  breaks  up  into  one,  two,  or  more  lines  or  narrow  stripes, 
these  stripes  become  zigzag,  or  the  inner  ones  may  be  zigzag,  while  the 
outer  are  plain — a  very  common  phenomenon. 

A  basis  such  as  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  modifications  of 
simple  transverse  markings  which  adorn  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera,  and 
explains  why,  amid  all  the  profound  modifications  the  color  patterns  have 
undergone,  the  transverse  style  of  markings  holds  a  fundamental  position  ; 
and  why  such  markings  are  far  more  prevalent  on  the  outer  than  on  the 
basal  half  of  the  wing,  and  are  also  so  frequently  scalloped.  All  the 
steps  of  this  process,  as  I  have  explained  it,  apply  equally  well  to  the 
front  wing,  excepting  that  we  cannot  there  so  well  trace  the  initial  step 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  primordial  uniform  coloring. 

To  carry  this  theory  another  step  :  By  the  breaking  up  of  any  one  or 
more  of  these  bands  into  spots  or  bars,  we  may  conceive  two  new  forms 
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of  pattern  according  as  the  break  occurs  in  the  interspace*  or  at  the  veins. 
In  the  former  case,  the  tendency  of  dark  scales  to  cluster  along  interrup- 
tions of  any  nature  in  the  surface,  whether  veins,  folds,  creases,  or  mar- 
gins, together  with  the  concentrating  force  presumed  in  a  rupture  of  the 
baud,  will  be  sure  to  cause  the  scales  to  collect  along  the  veins,  and, 
uniting  with  similar  spots  upon  them,  to  border  the  vein  on  either  side 
continuously.  This  will  map  the  veins  very  distinctly  upon  the  ground, 
producing  in  fact  that  condition  of  things  which  Mr.  Iliggins  considers 
the  primary  pattern,  but  which,  certainly,  we  rarely  find  in  moths  and  not 
very  commonly  in  the  highest  butterflies.  Indeed,  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  as  in  the  dark-veined  insects  with  otherwise  diaphanous  wings,  we 
find  it  only  in  some  of  the  very  highest  moths  (Acgerians  and  Sesiadae) 
or  butterflies  (Heliconians).  The  junction  of  these  darkened  veins  with 
the  darkened  border  of  the  wings  produces,  I  suppose,  the  series  of  spots 
upon  the  tips  of  the  veins  which  sometimes  occur  there,  but,  as  already 
stated,  on  no  other  part  of  the  veins. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  break  lie  supposed  to  occur  at  the  veins  them- 
selves, then  the  tendency  would  be  to  form  short  transverse  bars,  or  quad- 
rate or  more  or  less  rounded  spots  in  the  interspaces  ;  and,  finally,  by  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  a  round  s]>ot,  a  more  or 
less  perfect  ocellus  would  be  formed.  Occasionally  we  find  long  streaks  of 
dark  color  down  the  middle  of  the  interspaces,  similar  to  those  along  the 
veins,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  frequent  presence  of  a  crease  in  such 
places,  and  the  tendency  of  scales  to  follow  it ;  the  comparative  weakness 
of  such  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  membrane  is  the  reason  of  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  this  form  of  ornamentation.  The  formation  of  ocelli  has 
been  shown  by  Darwin,  who  traced,  in  specimens  of  a  South  African  but- 
terfly (Cyllo  leda)  a  perfect  gradation  "from  excessively  minute  white 
dots,  surrounded  by  a  scarcely  visible  black  line,  into  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal and  large  ocelli" ;  and  instances  are  common  in  our  own  butterflies 
where  one  can  follow  a  similar  series  onward  from  a  uniform  circular  dark 
spot.  First,  a  central  white  dot  appears  in  it ;  next  the  whole  is  encircled 
by  a  light-colored  halo,  and  so  on.  Darwin  mentions  one  moth  with  a 
magnificent  ocellus  consisting  of  a  black  centre  with  eight  concentric  zones 
of  colors. 

Ocelli  not  infrequently  surpass  the  bounds  of  the  interspace  in  which  they 
originate,  but  among  the  hundreds  of  ocellate  specimens  examined  with 
this  point  in  view,  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  ocellus  of  a  simple  charac- 
ter which  could  not  be  definitely  referred  to  some  particular  interspace. 
But  there  are  other  ocelli,  of  a  complex  character,  such  as  those  of  the 
l>eacoek  butterfly  of  Europe  (Inaehis  io),  where,  assuming  it  had  a  similar 
origin,  we  cannot  possibly  say  where  it  belongs ;  but  in  this  butterfly,  the 
other  markings  of  the  wing  are  seen  directly  through  the  ocelli,  as  through 
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a  veil ;  anil  I  believe  they  can  he  shown  to  have  arisen  in  an  entirely  diff- 
erent way,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  certain  bars  and 
spots  common  to  butterflies  of  this  group.  No  doubt  all  other  complex 
ocelli,  such  as  those  with  spiral  annuli,  could  be  shown,  upon  special  study, 
to  have  originated  in  some  similar  manner. 

After  reaching  such  a  stage  of  complication,  and  assuming  the  known 
tendency  to  suffusion  of  markings  in  butterflies,  that  is,  the  blending  of 
neighboring  sjKita,  we  may  easily  see  that,  by  the  amalgamation  of  adjoin- 
ing spots  in  different  transverse  rows,  every  conceivable  pattern  can  be 
explained.  There  is  nothing  left  to  consider  but  the  diversity  in  color 
itself;  and  observation  shows  that  although  there  arc  prevailing  tints  as 
well  as  prevailing  patterns  in  sj>ecial  groups  of  butterflies,  that  neverthe- 
less these  colors  arc  often  very  pliable;  for  instance  white,  yellow,  and 
orange  arc  readily  interchangeable  ;  and  a  similar  reciprocal  relation  exists 
between  orange  and  red,  or  between  certain  tones  of  yellow  and  brown. 

Again,  when  we  compare  individuals  of  the  same  species,  esj>ecially  if 
of  opposite  sexes,  the  great  difference  between  them  in  the  profusion  with 
which  scales  of  metallic  blue  arc  sprinkled  upon  a  normal  dark  ground 
shows  how  easily  black  or  dark  brown  is  replaced  by  metallic  blue ;  the 
latter  again  is  readily  interchangeable  with  metallic  green,  or  with  purple 
or  ordinary  blue  or  green.  Some  instances  of  this  interchangeability  arc 
given  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  therefore  worth  while  to  dilate  upon  it 
here.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  iridescence  on  the  wings  of 
many  butterflies  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  being  due  to  a  micro- 
scopic striation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  sealcs. 

The  hypothesis,  then,  of  the  origin  and  development  of  color-patterns 
in  butterflies  which  I  would  maintain  is  based  upon  the  scale  of  complica- 
tion seen  in  the  markings  of  living  Lepidoptera,  and  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  certain  general  patterns.  According  to  it,  the  wings  first  showed 
signs  of  divergence  from  uniformity  by  a  deepening  of  the  color  next  the 
outer  margin,  which  thereafter  became  separated  into  distinct  transverse 
bands;  these  bands,  in  breaking  up,  gave  rise  to  dark-veined  or  to  spotted 
wings,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  all  the  variegated  patterns  of  the 
present  day,  including  ocelli,  which  arc  only  specialized  forms  of  simple 
interspacial  spots. 

This  discussion  leaids  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection  between  the  color-patterns  and  the  frame-work  of  the  wings  in 
Lepidoptera;  this  relation,  indeed,  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  the  topography  of  the  wings,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  It  is  seen  with  the  first  appearance  of  ornamentation,  in  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  transverse  bands,  each  wave  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  adjacent  veins.  It  is  still  more  conspicuous  when  these 
bands  break  up  into  bars  or  spots.    But  it*  full  force  is  shown  when  the 
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patterns  become  most  complicated,  where,  indeed,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  ornamentation  would  he  least  restrained  by  such  limitations. 
The  rod-like  veins  of  the  wing  are  often  completely  concealed  beneath  the 
downy  covering  of  scales,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  sj>ot  in  the  wing  of 
any  butterfly  whose  precise  position  is  not  fixed  by  the  nearest  veins. 
This,  however,  is  n  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  facts ;  to  consider 
them  fairly  we  must  recall  the  general  structure  of  the  wings  in  butter- 
flies. These  consist,  as  explained  more  fully  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
work,  of  a  thin  double  membrane  supported  by  tubular  rods,  which  extend 
between  them  and  diverge  somewhat  like  the  rods  of  a  fan.  In  butterflies, 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  main  rods  or  veins  are  essentially  the 
same  in  the  front  and  hind  wings,  although  the  wings  themselves  differ 
greatly  in  shape.  Omitting  details,  there  is  a  single  unbranched  vein  in 
front  and  another  behind ;  while  between  these  are  two  others,  both 
branched,  of  which  the  front  one  (the  second  vein  of  the  wing)  throws  out 
branches  on  both  sides  and  the  other  only  behind.  This  distribution  of  the 
veins  may,  for  our  purpose,  be  considered  as  dividing  the  wing  longitudi- 
nally into  four  separate  areas,  each  occupied  by  a  distinct  vein  with  its 
branches.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  wings  is  found  in  the 
branches  of  the  second  vein  ;  in  the  front  wing  the  anterior  branches  are 
numerous  and  most  of  them  run  to  the  front  bonier  of  the  wing  ;  this  arrange- 
ment is  plainly  for  greater  strength,  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings  having 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  flight,  while  the  front  edge  of  the  hind  pair  requires  no 
such  special  provision,  these  wings  in  flight  being  practically  a  part  of  the 
front  pair ;  and  they  therefore  have  only  a  single  front  branch  to  the  sec- 
ond vein  terminating  on  the  outer  margin. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  differences,  but  in  harmony  with  the  fun- 
damental idea  in  articulated  animals  that  similar  parts  on  successive  rings 
should  have  similar  structure,  the  markings  of  the  two  wings  harmonize 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  appears  at  first  glance  ;  for  although  there 
is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  symmetrical  repetition  of  markings  upon  the 
front  and  hind  wings  of  a  butterfly,  this  symmetry  is  not  absolute,  being 
subordinated  to  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  and  this  again  to  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  two  wings.  The  distribution  of  spots  on  these  wings  may 
therefore  appear  very  different,  when  in  reality  they  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion on  both,  relative  to  the  structure. 

The  number  of  instances  in  which  similar  markings  appear  in  the  same 
areas  of  the  two  wings,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  in  those  areas,  is 
far  too  common  to  be  a  mere  coincidence  ;  it  is  most  readily  traced  in  the 
disposition  of  ocelli,  which  are  very  apt  to  be  similar  in  size  and  perfec- 
tion and  to  be  situated  between  the  same  branches  of  homologous  veins. 
As  one  of  a  thousand  examples  of  this  kind,  the  peacock  butterfly  may 
again  be  cited.    On  the  front  wing  of  all  the  butterflies  of  this  type,  the 
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basis  for  a  complex  ocellus  exists,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  bars  and  colored  patches  in  the  subcostal  area,  or  the  area  of  the 
second  vein  ;  in  the  peacock  butterfly  such  an  ocellus  is  formed  and  extends 
to  the  front  margin  of  the  wing,  because  the  subcostal  area  reaches  that 
margin.  On  the  hind  wings  of  these  butterflies  almost  the  only  element 
for  the  formation  of  an  ocellus  is  a  short  bar  in  the  same  area  resembling 
one  on  the  front  wings  ;  yet  from  this  a  complex  ocellus,  not  so  imposing 
as  that  of  the  front  wings  certainly,  but  still  a  marked  ocellus,  has  been 
formed;  which,  true  to  law,  just  fails  of  reaching  the  front  margin,  keep- 
ing within  the  normally  narrower  limits  of  the  subcostal  area  of  the  hind 
wing. 

This  distribution  of  the  veins  enables  us  also  to  point  out  an  interesting 
relation  between  the  ornamentation  of  the  front  and  hinder  portion  of  a 
single  wing,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  noticed,  and  which  shows 
again  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  symmetry.  The  relation  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  hind  to  the  fore  wing  is  not  one  of  slavish  repe- 
tition ;  indeed  our  ingenuity  may  often  be  taxed  to  discover  it.  But  the 
relat  ion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  same  wing  has  even  less  of  repetition  ;  for 
to  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  polar  distribution  of  markings.  For  instance, 
there  is  often  a  bright-colored  ocellus  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  hind  wing, 
in  the  area  of  the  fourth  principal  vein  ;  should  a  single  similar  ocellus,  or 
a  bright-colored  spot  corresponding  to  it,  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the 
wing,  there  i*  only  one  place  where  it  will  full,  viz.,  at  an  exactly  cor- 
responding position  in  the  area  of  the  first  (i.  e.,  the  other  unbranehed) 
vein  of  the  wing,  as  may  be  seen  in  Euphoeades  troilus.  I  do  not  mean 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  spot,  for  one  often  occurs  in  one  of  these 
positions  and  fails  in  the  other  ;  nor  that  there  may  not  be  similar  spots  in 
all  the  areas  ;  but  that  if  there  is  a  brilliant  spot  in  the  area  of  the  fourth 
vein,  and  only  one  other  similar  spot  elsewhere,  the  latter  will  fall  in  the 
area  of  the  first  vein.  This  is  the  more  curious,  because  I  do  not  discover 
the  same  polarity  in  the  repetition  of  markings  in  the  areas  of  the  branch- 
ing veins ;  here  repetition  is  frequent,  but  it  is  far  more  common  to  find 
similar  markings  between  the  hinder  branches  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
or  between  their  front  branches. 

Can  such  a  play  of  plan  in  ornamentation,  affecting  more  than  our  mere 
sense  of  beauty,  awakening  indeed  in  us  an  intellectual  pleasure  which 
does  not  rest  upon  the  surface  of  things  as  a  purely  sensuous  appreciation 
must  do — can  this  be  explained  as  purely  for  the  purposes  of  the  ephemeral 
creature  itself  ?  If  it  cannot ;  if,  for  instance,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
butterfly  that  its  second  brilliant  ocellus  should  occur  in  the  area  of  the 
first  rather  than  of  the  second  vein,  then  it  cannot  have  arisen  through 
natural  selection,  without  the  guidance  of  a  higher  law,  which  has  other 
ends  for  beauty  than  the  mere  survival  of  the  creature  possessing  it. 
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The  relation  of  the  markings  to  the  areas  is  still  further  shown  in  a  curi- 
ous way.  Transverse  markings,  as  has  heen  said,  arc  a  predominating 
feature  of  butterfly  ornamentation.  If  in  the  transverse  markings  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  wing,  there  is  a  break,  a  sudden  shift  of  direction,  a 
removal,  jverhaps,  of  a  fragment  of  a  band  to  one  side ;  such  a  change 
invariably  takes  place,  I  believe,  at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
areas,  or  at  one  of  the  immediately  adjacent  veins;  never  within  the 
limits  proper  of  any  one  area.  On  the  front  wings  of  the  lowest  butter- 
Hit's  we  frequently  find  a  submarginal  band  of  spots,  of  which  one  or  two 
are  situated  in  the  space  between  the  adjacent  branches  of  the  second  and 
third  veins.  The  continuity  of  this  otherwise  uniform  band  is  almost 
always  broken  by  the  shifting  of  these  particular  spots  a  little  toward  the 
margin  of  the  wing.  This  is  a  single  instance  of  which  very  many  could 
be  given. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  relation  of  the  markings  of  the  wing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  underlying  framework  is  an  important  one,  and  actually 
seems  to  increase  in  importance  with  the  complexity  of  the  ornamentation  ; 
so  that  the  study  of  the  diversity  of  patterns  becomes  an  intellectual  pleas- 
ure. Indeed  my  first  appreciation  of  this  relation  arose  from  the  necessity 
of  carefully  describing  these  markings  for  the  present  work  ;  it  was  not 
until  the  minute  examination  which  this  required  had  forced  it  upon  me 
that  I  learned  how  subservient  is  ornamentation  to  the  requirements  of 
structure,  or  how  much  reflex  light  was  thrown  by  mere  color  patterns 
upon  the  very  plan  of  structure  itself. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  I  have  only  attempted  to  trace  the  probable 
lines  along  which  ornamentation  increased  in  complexity.  Causes  I  have 
purposely  left  in  the  background,  although  1  have  here  and  there  intimated 
that  I  do  not  believe  change  is  wholly  due  cither  to  the  action  of  physical 
agencies  or  to  natural  selection.  That  each  of  these  forces  has  born  its 
part  in  the  work,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  but  in  a  case  like 
this,  where  we  find  beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  and  refined  character  in 
creatures  of  an  inherently  low  organization,  I  can  only  express  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  a  preordaining  purpose  and  plan  governs  these 
proximate  causes,  and  that  beneath  both  structure  and  beauty  wc  may  dis- 
cern far-reaching  and  controlling  thought. 

And  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  following  passage  from 
Werneburg,  first  read  after  the  above  essay  was  written.  "When  wc 
consider."  says  he,  "the  variety  and  in  many  eases  the  remarkable  splen- 
dor of  color  which  is  not  only  peculiar  to  Lepidoptera  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  to  any  other  group  of  insects,  but  which  is  also  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  observer  in  a  remarkable  way  ;  and  when  we  further 
remember  that  in  many  cases  the  color  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
creatures  themselves,  but  rather  of  disadvantage  by  its  lustre  and  brilliancy. 
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we  cannot  forl>ear  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  such  a 
phenomenon.  Ami  here  I  at  least  am  unahle  to  find  any  other  reply 
than  this  :  that  the  beauty  of  hutterHies  serves  to  enliven  and  embellish, 
and  thereby,  like  all  other  l>cauties  of  nature,  to  do  its  part  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  With  this  view  agrees  the  fact  that  it 
is  precisely  those  that  fly  by  day,  when  man  is  most  in  the  open  air,  and 
beauty  can  be  the  more  readily  observed,  that  are  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
the  further  fact  that  their  colors,  on  the  upper  surface,  as  that  which 
presents  itself  most  prominently  to  the  eye,  as  a  ride  coiitraxt  with  the 
objects  on  which  they  settle  or  about  which  they  flutler,  by  which  means 
the  effect  is  decidedly  strengthened,  and  by  which  they  are  essentinlly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  Lepidoptera  that  fly  by  night,  where  the  exact 
opposite  is  generally  true.''    (  Dcr  schincttcrling  und  sein  leben,  115.) 


EUPTOIETA  CLAUDIA . —The  variegated  fritillary. 

[The  variegated  fratlllary  (flo^p);  pale  red  butterfly  (Maynard)]. 


Papilio  claudia  Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  i :  109. 
pi.  69,  fig*.  K.  F.  (17T9). 

Dryasfueata  ciaudia  Htlhn.,  Samml.exot. 
whmott.,  i.  Lep.  i.  Pap.  i.  Xymph.  iv,  Dryad. 
B.  fuc.  a,  figs.  1-4  (1806). 

Breuthis  ciaudia  Iltlbn..  Vcrz.  schmett., 

n  (isib). 

Argynnis  ciaudia  Douhl..  C.ita).  Lop.  Brit, 
mil*..  1:67(1*44). 

Euptoieta  ciaudia  Doubl.-Hcwit*..  Gen. 
diurn.  Lep.,  1:170  (1848);  —  Chen.-Lm\, 
Emycl.  bist.  nat..  Pap.,90,  fig.  192  (1853);- 
Kdw.,  CM.  ont.,  sii :  231-235  (I**))  j— French, 
Rep.  In*.  HI.,  vii:  150-151  (1878);  Butt.  cast. 
U.S.,  105-168.  flit.  43  (1886);— Middl..  H<  p.  Ins. 
111..  x:80  (1881);  —  Fern.,  Butt.  Me,,  44-45 
(1884)  ;— Mayn.,  Butt.  X.  E..  21-22.  pi.  4,  tig. 
24.  24a  (1886). 


Papilio  clausing  Herbst,  Xatursyst.  ins. 
schmett..  ix :  188-190,  pi.  257.  figs.  3-4  (1708). 

Papilio  ■  n tun  Herbst,  Xatursynt.  Ina. 
schmett.,  Ix  :  184-185.  pi.  256.  figs.  1-2  (1798). 

Papilio  mnriamne  Abb..  Draw.  in*.  Geo. 
Brit.  mux.,  vi:  31,  figs.  36-37;  xvi:  29,  tab.  65. 
(ca.  1800.) 

Araynnia  columbina  (ioil.,  Kneycl.  mcth., 
i.x:252,  260  (1819);-- Boi*d.-LeC,  Lep.  Amcr. 
sept.,  153-154.  pi.  44.  Hp..  1-4  (1833);  -Morr. 
Syn.  Lep.  X.  Amer.,  44  (1862). 

Figured  by  Abbot.  Draw.  inn.  Ga..  Gray 
Coll. Boat.soc. nat. hint.. 51  ;Oemier  coll., ibid., 
ll;-Glov..  III.  X.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  l.flg.  10;  pi. 
36.  fig.  1.  inetl. 

[Xot  Papilio  oolumbina  Fabr.] 


Some  flnifihed  butterfly. 
Some  breathing  diamnnd-flakc  with  leaf-cold  fans. 
That  takes  the  air.  no  trace  of  worm  it  was. 

Bkownino.—  The  llintjand  the  Book. 

Imago  (14:4).  Head  covered  profusely  with  pretty  lone  loose,  delicate,  dark 
olivacous,  fulvous  and  blackish  hairs,  which  form  also  lateral  tufts  upon  the  basal 
fouror  live  joints  of  the  antennae;  sides  and  under  surface  covered  with  fulvous 
ami  black  scab's,  excepting  a  bonier  of  white  scales  next  the  posterior  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  eye,  which  broadens  lielow  and  sometimes  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  head,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  fulvous  scales;  palpi  with 
the  basal  joint  white,  the  middle  joint  white  beneath,  on  the  lower  half  externally  ami 
the  basal  half  of  the  middle  internally ;  the  n-st  and  the  apical  joint  foxy  fulvous, 
mingled  with  blackish,  hair-like  scales,  the  Inner  surface  paler;  bristles  of  the  inferior 
fringe  black  when  they  issue  from  a  white  base,  or  fulvous  when  they  do  not;  an- 
tennae dark  lnteo-fulvous,  heavily  flecked  above  with  very  minute  blackish  scales, 
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which  become  blackish  brown  on  the  middle  half,  enlivened  with  a  few  fulvous  scale*, 
especially  on  the  basal  third  externally,  all  the  joints  above  marked  delicately  with 
pale  castaneous;  basal  third  beneath  heavily  covered  with  whitish  or  yellowish  white 
.scales,  which  continue  externally  nearly  to  the  club,  as  a  slender  line;  here  they  ex- 
pand  again,  forming  &  large,  triangular  spot  of  dull  whitish  scales  on  the  outor  sur- 
face, excluding  the  apical  fonr  or  Ave  joints;  club  above  dark  brown  on  the  basal, 
cutaneous  on  apical  half  of  the  joints,  the  middle  third  next  the  whitish  seal.-* 
covered  with  blackish  scales,  beneath  a  little  inftiscated;  the  terminal  four  or  five 
joints  naked  or  nearly  so,  and  above  much  paler  than  the  rest,  inclining  to  luteous : 
tongue  lnteous,  infuscated  above  for  the  length  of  the  llrst  coil,  beyond  black  at  the 
sides,  above  paler,  the  tip  blackish  fuscous. 

I'rothoracic  lobes  covered  with  long  hairs  like  those  of  the  head,  rest  of  thorax 
above  covered  with  long  fnlvo-ollvaccous  hairs,  perhaps  slightly  darker  on  the  pata- 
gia,  frequently  mingled  with  some  brownish  hairs;  beneath  covered  with  pale  vinous 
and  pale  grayish  hairs  and  pale  scales;  forelegs  of  $  covered  above  with  fulvous 
hairs,  paler  on  the  tarsi ;  of  $>  fulvous  above,  whitish  below,  the  tarsi  all  pale,  tinged 
with  fulvous  down  the  front  of  the  upper  surface;  femora  and  tibiae  of  other  legs 
above  fulvous,  sometimes  deep  fulvous  on  femora,  beneath  white,  tarsi  testaceous, 
often  flecked  to  a  considerable  extent  above  with  white  scales ;  spurs  luteo-testa- 
ceous;  spines  black;  claws  luteo-testaccous ;  paronychia  pale,  nearly  colorless. 

Wings  above  pale  fulvous,  tinged  slightly  with  orange,  excepting  In  a  broad,  com- 
mon, mesial  band,  marked  with  black  and  blackish  fuscous,  the  veins,  excepting  the 
base  of  the  median,  blackish  fuscous.  Basal  half  of  fore  xringn  a  little  deeper  in  tint 
than  the  rest  of  the  wing,  and  lightly  powdered  with  brownish,  giving  it  a  slight 
griseons  aspect,  limited  exteriorly  by  a  connected,  very  irregular,  strongly  dentated. 
transverse  stripe  of  medium  width,  running  from  the  costal  border  to  the  submedlan 
ncrvure ;  it  starts  from  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border,  and  runs  to 
the  lower  subcostal  ncrvnle.  in  an  obliquely  placed  curve,  the  lower  half  more  bowed 
than  the  upper,  striking  the  lowest  subcostal  at  about  the  middle  of  its  basal  half,  In 
the  subeosto-medlan  interspace  it  leaps  outward,  its  inner  border  being  usually  beyond 
the  outer  border  of  the  previous  and  succeeding  part  of  the  band,  while  in  the  median 
and  medio-submedlan  interspaces  it  passes  by  successive,  more  or  less  oblique,  sub- 
parallel  bars,  bent  outwards,  particularly  on  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds  of  each, 
which  are  placed  successively  nearer  the  base;  that  in  the  upper  median  being  as  a 
whole  in  continuity  with  the  subcostal  portion  of  the  stripe;  that  in  the  lower  median 
starting  from  a  slight  distance  beyond  the  origin  of  the  middle  median  ami  from  about 
half  an  interspace's  distance  within  the  termination  of  the  previous  bar,  and  terminating 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median ;  that  in  the  medlo- 
submedian  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  median  as  that  does  to  the  upper 
median  bar,  but  usually  less  oblique,  and  terminating  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  submedlan;  these  bars  are  almost  always  connected  by  slender,  recurrent 
stripes  traversing  the  nervules  almost  longitudinally;  where  this  mesial  stripe 
touches  the  costal  border  it  Is  often  vague  and  dispersed,  making  the  whole  of  the 
outer  half  of  the  basal  half  blackish  fuscous;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  marked  by 
a  transverse,  prominent  bar,  following  and  covering  the  veins,  and  the  cell  Itself  is 
crossed  by  two  similar  bars,  the  outer  connected  above  and  below  with  the  exterior 
bar,  and  so  enclosing  between  them  a  transversely  suboval.  very  pale  fulvous  spot.  Its 
shorter  axis  about  twice  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  bars,  the  inner  crossing  the 
middle  of  the  cell,  often  not  attaining  either  nervure,  and  generally  crescentic,  open- 
ing inward.  Its  lower  extremity  opposite  the  origin  of  the  lowest  median  nervule;  in 
the  medio-submedian  interspace  Is  a  l>ent,  transverse  bar  opening  inwards,  starting 
above  at  the  origin  of  the  lower  median,  and  having  its  angle  produced  so  as  often  to 
touch  the  mesial  stripe;  beyond  the  mesial  stripe,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  width  of 
from  one  to  two  interspaces,  is  a  transverse,  connected,  blackish  fuscous  streak  or 
stripe,  originating  above  in  a  longitudinal,  triangular,  blackish  fuscons  spot,  seated 
with  its  broad  base  upon  the  costal  margin,  from  the  tip  of  the  costal  nervure  to  a 
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little  beyond  the  Inst  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  to  the  lower  subcostal  nervule ;  from  here  it  passes  subparallel  to  the  outer  bonier 
In  a  series  of  transverse,  slender  bare,  successively  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing,  to  the 
submedian  nervurc,  which  it  strikes  at  a  little  less  than  midway  from  the  extremity  of 
the  mesial  stripe  to  the  outer  border;  on  the  upper  median  nervule  the  extremity  of 
the  upper  median  bar  touches  the  extremity  of  the  mesial  stripe,  thus  dividing  into 
two  sube«|ual  parts  the  rather  irregular,  broad,  very  pale  fulvous,  mesial  baud  formed 
between  these  two  stripes;  beyond  this  band  the  ground  color  of  the  wing  is  usually 
of  the  same  depth  and  brightness  as  before  It.  and  it  is  crossed  by  another  submar- 
ginal  blackish  stripe,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  removed  from  It  by  from  half  an 
interspace  (below)  to  one  and  one-half  (above),  and  formed  of  a  series  of  shallow 
curves  in  the  interspaces,  opening  inwards,  and  most  bowed  in  the  lower  subcostal 
region;  at  the  costal  bonier  this  stripe,  too,  expands  into  a  triangular  spot,  which 
often  merges  into  the  one  previously  mentioned  and  into  the  blackish  onter  bonier: 
midway  between  this  stripe  and  the  extra-mesial  stripe  is  a  series  of  roundish  oval, 
transverse,  medium  sized,  equal,  blackish  spots  in  the  lower  two  subcostal,  im-dlan 
and  mcdio-submedian  interspaces,  occupying  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  inter- 
spaces, the  lowest  approximated  to  the  submarglnal  stripe,  and  sometimes  continent 
witli  it;  occasionally  a  dot  occurs,  also,  in  the  subcosto-median  interspace;  the  outer 
border  Is  bordered  with  blackish  or  blackish  fuscous  In  a  variable  degree,  sometimes 
encroaching  so  far  on  the  submarglnal  stripe  as  to  leave  only  slender,  fnlvous  lunules 
between  them  (most  commonly  in  the  ?).  or  reduced  to  a  narrow  edging  no  broader 
than  the  submarglnal  stripe  (most  commonly  In  the  <J).  but  in  all  cases  broadest 
upon  the  nervules;  fringe  white,  broadly  interrupted  with  blackish  fuscous  at  the 
nervurc  tips,  and  generally  necked  throughout  on  the  basal  half  with  blackish  brown. 
Uiml  tringa  generally  a  very  little  deeper  in  color  on  the  basal  half  than  either  fore  or 
hind  wings  are  elsewhere;  and  broadly  flecked  with  blackish  fuscous  scales  along  the 
median  nervure;  an  infra-mesial,  rather  slender,  sinuous,  blackish  stripe  crosses  the 
wing;  starting  from  a  very  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border.  It  passes  In 
a  curve  opening  outward  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  upper  subcostal 
nervule;  from  here  In  an  opposing  curve  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  snbcostal  Inter- 
space, a  short  distance  from  Its  base,  hence  in  a  straight  or  nearly  straight  line  to  the 
middle  of  the  basal  curve  of  the  upper  median  nervule,  is  here  bent  at  nearly  right 
angles  towanl  the  inner  l>ordcr,  and  passes  to  the  medio-submedian  Interspace  in  a 
slightly  irregular  course,  generally  scarcely  broken  at  the  middle  median  nervule ;  a 
cresccntic,  transverse  bar,  opening  Inwanls,  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  nearly 
connecting  the  base  of  the  middle  subcostal  and  lower  median  ncrvnles ;  beyond  the 
infra-mesial  stripe  is  a  broad,  very  pale  fulvons,  bowed  band,  much  more  regular 
than  that  of  the  fore  wings,  and  about  one  and  one-half  Interspaces  in  width ;  It  is 
bounded  externally  by  a  slender,  blackish  fuscous,  extra-mesial  streak,  bent  and 
broadest  in  the  lower  half  of  the  subcosto-median  Interspace,  but  otherwise  nearly 
straight,  tapering  toward  cither  extremity,  and  often  fading  out  altogether  before  reach- 
ing either  bonier.  Beyond  this  the  markings  are  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  those  of 
the  fore  wings,  with  the  sexual  distinctions,  excepting  that  the  nervures  of  the  hind 
wings  are  also  accompanied  more  or  less  by  blackish  fuscous  scales,  nearly  or  quite  as 
far  as  the  extra-mesial  band  in  the  ?  ,  and  that  the  roundish  spots  are  almost  always 
circular,  occur  only  in  the  subcostal  and  median  interspaces,  the  upper  subcostal 
reduced  to  a  mere  dot  or  even  wholly  obsolete;  as  in  the  fore  wing,  there  Is  also 
occasionally  a  dot  in  the  subcosto-median  interspace ;  fringe  as  on  fore  wings. 

Beneath, /(tr*"  wing*  orange  fulvous  on  the  basal  half  with  the  blackish  markings  of 
the  upper  surface  repeated  with  diminished  vigor,  the  two  outer  bars  of  the  cell  divari- 
cating from  below  upward,  not  uniting  nor  even  approaching  above,  the  enclosed 
spot  white  or  whitish  fulvous;  the  broad  mesial  band  is  pale  straw  color  and  111- 
deflned,  since  the  extra-mesial  stripe  is  wanting;  in  its  place,  above,  is  a  silvery  white 
triangular  spot,  largely  flecked  with  brow  n  scales,  especially  along  the  costal  margin 
and  next  the  mesial  band,  and  in  such  places  often  tinged  with  a  very  faint  greenish 
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blue,  giving  it  a  hoary  aspect  (sometimes  reaching  across  the  mesial  band  to  the  intra- 
mesial  stripe)  extending  on  the  costal  border  from  midway  between  the  tips  of  the 
second  and  third  superior  branches  of  the  subcostal  to  the  mesial  band,  and  to  the 
middle  of  the  outer  four-fifths  of  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule,  Its  outer  limit  well 
defined  and  nearly  straight ;  when,  as  occasionally,  it  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the 
mesial  band,  it  extends  downward  to  the  upper  median  nervule.  Midway  between  this 
and  the  outer  bonier,  there  is  usually  another  vaguely  defined  whitish  spot  occupying 
the  whole  width  of  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace,  sometimes  shading  off  very  gradu- 
ally toward  the  tip  of  the  wing,  which  is  generally  of  an  ochraceous  hue  ami  between  which 
and  the  triangular  silvery  spot  is  a  fusco-fulvous  stripe,  often  tinged  with  olivaceous, 
broadening  downward,  extending  from  the  costal  border  to  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule ; 
the  same  color  is  repeated  next  the  outer  border  in  the  subcosto-median  and  upper 
median  interspaces,  limited  inward  by  a  dark  fuscous,  slender,  submarginal  stripe,  less 
than  an  interspaces  distance  from  the  outer  border,  and  which  reaches  nearly  to  the 
inner  border.  In  the  median  area  the  onter  half  of  the  wing  Is  fulvous,  not  so  deeply 
tinged  with  orange  at  the  base,  and,  corresponding  to  those  of  theupper  surface,  are 
three  roundish  black  spots  in  the  median  and  mcdio-submedian  Interspaces  ;  a  blackish 
fuscous  line  traces  the  limit  of  the  outer  border;  fringe  blackish  brown,  interrupted 
rather  broadly  with  dirty  pale  yellowish  in  the  interspaces.  Hind  icings  lutco-tawny 
upon  the  basal  two-fifth-,  strongly  enlivened  with  dark  brownish  ferruginous,  espec- 
ially in  the  upper  outer  half  of  the  area,  collected  to  a  considerable  extent  into  minute 
blotches  or  flecks  and  besprinkled  lightly  with  blackish  and  silvery  white  scales,  the 
former  in  the  upper,  the  latter  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing;  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
wing  the  basal  colors  are  distinctly  limited,  the  line  of  demarcation  following  that  of 
the  infra-mesial  stripe  of  the  upper  surface,  excepting  in  the  subcosto-median  inter- 
space, where  It  Is  removed  considerably  towards  the  base,  and  crosses  the  cell  In  a  strong 
curve,  opening  inwards,  whose  outer  limit  does  not  reach  the  middle  of  the  vein  clos- 
ing the  cell ;  in  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  there  is  a  strongly  curved,  transverse  streak 
of  white,  or  grayish  white,  usually  enlarged  considerably  at  either  extremity,  its  lower 
gnd  resting  on  the  llrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal;  and  In  the  medio-subinedlan. 
next  to  the  first  divarication  of  the  median,  a  transverse,  often  bent,  black  streak,  be- 
tween which  and  the  limitation  of  the  basal  color  (which  In  this  part  of  the  wing  Is 
marked  by  an  independent  though  faint.  Intra-meslal,  blackish  streak)  the  color  Is  paler 
frequently  forming  a  broad  pale  band  extending  nearly  to  the  Inner  border ;  the  costal 
margin  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  delicate  transverse  streaks  of  black- 
ish  brown ;  beyond  the  basal  two-fifths  is  a  very  broad  mesial  band  similar  to  that 
of  the  upper  surface,  but  usually  broader,  of  silvery  or  grayish  white  above  the  sub- 
costal nervure,  below  it  pale  brownish  white,  more  or  less  necked  with  very  short, 
minute,  transverse  streaks  of  blackish  and  ferruginous,  generally  more  frequent  on  the 
outer  half;  the  outer  border  Is  broadly  bordered  with  hoary,  necked  somewhat  with 
dark  brown,  averaging  fully  half  an  interspace  in  width,  but  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
costal  and  stibmedian  nervnrcs;  the  Inner  border  Is  not  regular,  but  mounts  inward 
above  and  upon  the  lower  two  subcostal  and  upper  median  nervulcs ;  between  this  bor- 
der and  the  mesial  band  is  a  broad  band  of  fusco-ferruginous.  or  dark  fulvous, 
deepest  in  color  above,  and  necked  minutely  with  transverse  blackish  lines,  and  en- 
closing In  the  middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  and  the  median  interspaces  roundish 
blackish  spots  half  as  broad  as  the  interspaces  with  a  faint,  minute,  whitish  pupil ;  fringe 
pale  dirty  yellow,  interrupted  rather  broadly  at  the  interspaces  with  blackish  fuscous. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  brown,  largely  sprinkled  on  the  sides  and  apical  half  of 
upper  surface  with  fulvous  scales;  beneath  dirty,  grayish,  often  yellowish  white. 
Male  appendages  (33 1  37)  :  upper  organ  with  the  centrum  only  half  as  long  a*  broad, 
longltudiually  channelled  a  little  on  either  side  of  the  middle;  hook  fully  as  long  as 
the  centrum,  beyond  the  basal  third  as  broad  as  high,  straight;  clasps  apparently 
formed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces,  the  upper,  bearing  the  recurved  hook,  being  sinuous, 
of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  and  less  than  half  as  broad  as  the  clasp  proper;  the 
recurved  hook  Is  small,  bent  backward  at  a  right  angle  and  a  little  Inward,  and  bears  four 
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or  Arc  diverging!  spines,  whicli  give  It  a  palmate  appearance;  the  clasp  proper  is  from 
two  to  three  times  lis  long  as  broad,  has  a  rather  broadly  rounded,  spluigerous  hinder 
bonier,  and  a  considerable  laminate  dentation  near  the  tip  within,  ami  also  near  the 
middle  of  the  lower  border  within;  the  upper  process  is  small,  of  equal  breadth, 
broadly  rounded  at  the  tip.  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  a  little  incurved  but  mainly 
parallel  with  the  clasp. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  ■•  mm. 

MALKS.  i 

VKMAI.KS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

I-argetst. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

25.75 

2K.5 

29.5 

2». 

31.5 

33. 

12. 

12.7ft 

148 

13. 

14. 

11.5 

hind  tibiae  and  tar*l.. 

8. 

!). 

9.5 

9. 

0.75 

10. 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

:;. 

3.1 

3.75 

SJ 

a.n 

1. 

DeserilM-d  from  4  3  .  5  9  . 


Malformation.  In  a  female  specimen  I  tlnd  on  the  lower  wing  of  both  sides,  n 
curious  though  unequal  development  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule;  on  the  riirht 
able,  at  about  two-tlfths  the  distance  from  its  origin,  the  vein  forks,  and  then  again 
unites,  forming  a  slight  loop  less  than  1.5  nun.  long;  on  the  left  wing,  at  a  little 
before  the  middle,  it  forts  in  a  similar  manner,  and  In  such  a  way  that  one  branch 
seems  no  more  important  than  the  other,  that  is,  without  denuding,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  it  sends  off  a  superior  or  inferior  branch;  the  upper  branch,  after  diverging 
scarcely  more  tlian  .5  mm.  from  the  lower,  continues  parallel  to  It  a  short  distance 
and  then  disappears;  its  total  length  is  2  mm;  the  lower,  after  being  by  this  deflected 
a  little  from  the  course  of  the  nervule,  returns  to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  upper  has 
disappeared. 

Egg  (64:  23)  equally  high  and  broad,  narrowing  with  considerable  regularity  to  the 
summit,  which  is  about  half  as  broad  as  the  base;  vertical  ridges  very  numerous,  per- 
haps about  forty,  at  extreme  base,  where  they  are  scarcely  more  than  .05  mm.  apart, 
many  either  amalgamating,  generally  a  little  below  the  middle,  or  terminating  lode* 
pendently,  generally  a  little  above  the  middle,  so  that  at  summit  there  are  only  eight 
or  nine  ridges,  and  in  the  upper  portiou  of  the  egg  the  Interspaces  have  a  width  of 
about  .1  mm.  ;  the  cross  lines  are  from  .04-.00  mm.  apart,  and  the  surface  is  uni- 
formly and  minutely  punctate  and  glistening ;  the  summit  depression  is  saucer-shaped, 
rather  shallow,  about  .15  mm.  in  width,  and  the  micropyle  rosette  (67:8)  is  about 
.09  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  central  circular  cell.  .01  mm.  in  diameter,  and  around 
it  two  irregular  ranges  of  about  twenty-live  pentagonal  cells,  the  inner  ones  longer 
than  broad,  the  others  about  equal,  the  whole  rosette  abruptly  terminating  agaiust  the 
surface  beyond,  the  entire  depression  very  minutely  punctulate. 

Caterpillar.  JYrsf  ttage.  Head  dusky;  body  pale  greenish  brown,  mottled  with 
dull  white,  encircling  the  black  base  of  the  hairs;  hairs  black.  Length,  4.5  mm.; 
breadth,  .64  mm. 

Second  *taijr.  Head  blackish.  Body  dull  ferruginous,  dusky  at  the  incisures,  a  stig- 
matal  series  of  roundish,  dull  white  spots  at  either  extremity  of  each  segment,  those  of 
adjoining  segments  separated  only  by  the  incisures;  a  similar  dorsal  series;  splues 
and  papillae  on  which  they  rest,  black;  legs  and  prolegs  black;  spines  of  equal  length 
throughout.    Length,  7.9  mm  ;  breadth,  1  mm. ;  length  anterior  spines,  .25  mm. 

17iirdsta<je.  Head  black.  Body  orange  ferruginous,  with  an  interrupted,  dorsal,  dull 
whitish  stripe  and  a  suprastigmatal,  moderately  narrow,  white  belt,  broken  narrowly 
once  or  twice  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  each  segment,  and  tapering  just  beyond  the 
middle  of  each  segment  until  lost  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  half ;  extreme  base 
of  legs  and  prolegs  white,  beyond  black;  spines  black,  the  anterior  subdorsal  pair 
larger  by  one-third  than  the  others  of  the  same  row.  Length  11.8  mm.;  breadth, 
1.4  mm.;  length  anterior  spines.  1.25  mm. 

Fourth  Mage.  Head  black.  Body  dark  orange  ferrugluous  ;  a  dorsal  anil  suprastig- 
matal, uarrow  white  stripe  brokeu  by  several  transverse  black  lines  on  each  segment, 
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and  edged  throughout,  above  and  below,  with  an  unequal  black  line;  extreme  base  of 
legs  and  prolegs  with  a  similar  black-edged  white  line,  those  of  the  prolegs  broken  In 
the  middle  and  each  part  oblique,  the  lower  edging  merging  into  the  black  of  the  mem- 
bers; spines  black,  the  anterior  subdorsal  pair  of  the  latter  longer  by  about  two- 
thirds  than  the  others  of  the  same  row.  Length,  2.1  5  mm  ;  breadth,  8  mm. ;  length 
of  anterior  spines,  3  mm. 

The  above  are  described  from  colored  drawings  in  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards's  possession. 

ImsI  stmje  (75 :  (>,  7).  Head  (79:1)  shining  blackish  purple,  the  summit,  the  tri- 
angle and  the  borders  of  the  same  pale  reddish  orange;  a  reddish  streak  through  the 
ocellar  Held;  basal  joint  of  antennae  pale,  terminal  blackish;  ocelli  black,  the  upper 
one  reddish,  and  tlte  others  sometimes  faintly  tinged  witli  the  same ;  labrum  pale,  man- 
dibles black ;  labial  palpi  pale,  somewhat  annulatcd  with  blackish. 

Body  reddish  orange,  with  broad  laterodorsal  and  suprastigmatal  black  bands ;  the 
former  encloses  white  spots,  variable  in  size  and  arrangement,  but  generally  quadrate 
and  placed  along  the  middle;  the  latter  encloses  along  its  lower  portion  much  more 
frequent,  almost  connected,  generally  transversely  quadrate,  white  spots;  there  I* 
also  a  narrower  latcroventral,  irregular,  tortuous  baud  of  whitish,  and  a  single  longi- 
tudinally ovate  dorsal  spot  of  white  encircled  with  black  on  each  segment,  the 
abdominal  ones  much  the  largest ;  under  surface  of  body  reddish,  infuscated ;  whole 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  inconspicuous,  short,  very  delicate,  distant,  blackish 
hairs,  surmounting  minute,  speck-like,  black  warts;  spines  black  or  steel-blue;  spiracles 
black.  Legs  exceedingly  dark  metallic  green,  with  long,  delicate  hairs ;  prolegs  reddish 
nfuscated,  the  apical  portion  metallic  green,  the  whole  covered  with  long,  delicate, 
blackish  hairs;  length  of  body.  30  mm.;  of  anterior  spines,  7  mm.;  of  other  spines, 
2.7"t  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  4.J5  mm. ;  of  head,  2.0  mm. 

There  Is  considerable  variation  in  the  color  of  this  striking  caterpillar ;  the  two 
figures  which  we  publish  show  this.  One  drawing  by  Abbot  represents  the  ground 
color  as  dull  cinnamoneous,  the  longitudinal  stripes  and  blotches  nearly  white,  the 
spines  dark  brown. 

Chrysalis  (84 :  *.  »).  Silvery  white  marked  with  black,  all  the  tulwrcles  gilt  with 
their  posterior  faces  sometimes  silvery.  Summit  of  the  head  betweeu  the  bases  of 
the  antennae  with  a  small  black  spot  in  front,  joining  a  double  black  spot  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  front,  and  next  the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae  a  small  spot  on  either 
side.  Labrum  and  all  the  parts  below  it,  together  with  the  tongue,  and  a  large  oval  spot 
running  up  the  inner  front  of  each  ocellar  prominence  which  encloses  a  luteous  blotch, 
black;  angular  border  of  the  tongue-ba.se  luteous ;  summit  of  the  eye  with  a  longi- 
tudinal dash  of  black :  the  ocellar  ribbon  luteous,  edged  broadly  over  most  of  either 
side  with  black.  Antennae  yellowish  with  the  division  of  the  joints  marked  rather 
broadly  with  fuscous,  at  base,  where  the  Joints  are  short,  confluent,  and  dccpeulug  Into 
black,  and  on  the  club  broadly  confluent  along  the  median  line;  extreme  anterior 
base  of  tlrst  joint  black.  Legs  over  the  anterior  half  silvery,  marked  with  a 
few  moderately  large,  black  blotches;  on  the  posterior  half  mostly  black.  Wings 
marked  broadly  with  black,  never  extending  upon  the  nervures ;  a  broad  inferior  bonier 
of  black,  Interrupted  in  the  middle,  and  two  very  large,  longitudinal  blotches,  broadly 
divided  by  luteous  at  the  nervures,  and  having  some  outlying  spots  in  close  connection : 
one  shorter,  occupying  the  posterior  third  of  the  wing  in  its  length  and  the  middle  of 
the  lower  half  In  Its  breadth  ;  the  other,  the  posterior  half  and  the  middle  of  the  supe- 
rior two-thirds;  the  superior  face  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  wing  Is  marked  with 
black  and  luteous.  Thorax  marked  with  a  considerable  number  of  small,  round,  black 
spots,  confluent  in  front  of  the  tubercles  and  encircling  them  with  black  excepting 
posteriorly,  on  the  two  hinder  segments  bordering  them  only  on  the  Inner  front  on  the 
prothorax ;  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  abdominal  segments  Is  a  transverse  row  of 
small  black  spots  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  a  laterodorsal  (at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  tubercles),  a  latcrostlgmatal .  suprastigmatal,  and  stigmatal  series,  besides  a  ventro- 
stigmatal  one ;  besides  these  there  is  a  subdorsal  series  in  the  middle  of  the  segments 
and  a  laterostigmatal  both  in  the  middle  and  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  segments ; 
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there  Is  also  a  stlgmatal  anterior  series,  and  the  spirncles  are  black  broadly  bordered 
with  blackish  fuscous;  the  spots  about  the  spiracles,  especially  the  posterior  ones,  are 
often  continent.  The  tubercles  are  also  edged  anteriorly  with  a  straight,  transverse 
.iHsh  of  black  ;  and  all  these  anterior  ami  central  markings  become  continent  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  the  second  to  fourth  segments,  forming  a  transverse  band 
like  a  "greclan  bowler"  Creinastsr  dull  lutaon *  heavily  bordered  with  black,  and 
the  whole  ventral  portion  of  the  sixth  to  eighth  segments  heavily  Infuscated.  Length, 
is  mm  ;  breadth  at  oeellar  prominence*.  *.2.'»  mm  ;  at  basal  wing  prominences,  f!  mm. ; 
at  superior  wing  prominences.  <;  mm. 

Distribution  (21 :  8).  This  butterfly  occurs  throughout  and  also  beyond 
I  lie  Carolinian  fauna  ;  to  the  south  it  is  found  abundantly  in  all  the  Gulf 
states  ami  is  said  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  through  Mexico  and  as  far  as  Honduras  (Keakirt)  and 
Guatetnula  (Bates).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  not  here  been 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  very  nearly  allied  species.  I  have  myself  seen  it 
from  as  far  as  San  Luis,  Mexico  (Palmer),  and  Aaron  and  Lintner  both 
report  it  from  the  Mexican  border.  Westward  it  reaches  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  mountains  of  Arizona  (Mead,  Edwards).  It  is 
nlmndant  in  Colorado  where  it  has  been  taken  in  various  places  by  Mend, 
Putnam,  Packard,  Snow  and  myself.  It  is  found  in  New  Mexico  (Snow) 
and  Utah,  American  Fork  Canon  (Scudder)  ;  Carpenter  reports  it  from 
Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  Edwards  from  the  Pig  Horn  Mountains ;  and 
north  of  our  border  it  has  been  taken  at  Calgary  and  the  Goose  Lake 
region  by  Geddes  and  at  Moose  Mountain  by  Miss  Pierce.  It  has  been 
rejKirted  from  California,  but  probably  by  mistake  for  E.  hegesia.  It  is 
very  rare  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  but  has  been  reported 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York  (Long  Island),  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  northern 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  has  even  been  taken  in 
single  examples  at  Cleveland, Ohio  (Kirkpatrick ) ,  St.  Catherines  (Beadle), 
and  near  London,  Ontario  (Denton),  and  at  Chateauguay  near  Montreal 
(Jack). 

In  New  England  it  is  therefore  naturally  a  very  rare  insect,  but  it  has 
been  taken  repeatedly  in  eastern  Massachusetts  ;  the  only  instances  known 
to  me  arc  the  following:  Amheret  (Parker),  Leominster  (Shurtleff), 
Chelsea  (P.  S.  Spraguc),  Newburyport,  several  specimens  in  18*3  (Hay- 
ward,  Maynard),  Maiden,  four  specimens  in  ISM  (F.  H.  Sprague), 
Wollaston  (Mason),  and  Cambridge  (Folsom).  The  northernmost  local- 
ities in  New  England  arc  Kittery  (11.  Thaxter)  and  near  Portland,  Maine 
(Lyman).  It  has  never  been  taken  in  New  Hampshire  as  stated  acci- 
dentally by  French  ;  probably  New  England  was  intended. 

Pood  and  habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  vari- 
ous polypetalous  plants,  having  been  recorded  by  Abbot  on  one  of  the 
Berberidaceae  ( Podophyllum  peltatum  Linn., — the  mandrake  or  May 
apple)  and  on  one  of  the  Passifloraceae  (Passiflora  incarnata  Linn., — the 
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pjUi.--.ion  riowcr).  Grote  and  others  have  found  it  on  the  same.  It  is  also 
recorded  from  other  Passiflorae,  P.  eaerulea  for  instance.  Mr.  Iiiley  has* 
also  found  it  injurious  to  one  of  the  Violaeeae, — the  garden  pansy,  Viola 
trieolor  Linn.,  and  Mr.  Edwards  fed  specimens  readily  with  violet*.  In 
the  west  Mr.  Mead  found  it  on  Senium,  one  of  the  Crassulaeeae  closely 
allied  to  the  Passiflorae.  It  is  also  figured  by  Abbot  on  Desmodium  pani- 
eulatuin,  a  leguminous  plant,  and  is  said  to  oecur  on  purslane,  one  of  the 
Portulaeaeeae.  Mr.  Kilcy  received  it  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  taken  on 
cabbage,  which,  however,  his  informant  added,  it  did  not  harm,  its  princi- 
pal food  being  the  "pop  apple"  (probably  the  May-pop,  the  fruit  of  Pas- 
sittora  incarnata).  Finally  Abbot  says  it  feeds  on  "beggars  lice" 
(Cynoglossum?).  PassiHora  and  Sedum  are  evidently  its  favorites.  The 
Cuban  species.  E.  hegesia  (P.  columbina  Fabr. )  which  is  distinct  from 
ours,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Gundlach  on  Turnera  ulmifolia. 

It  i>  probable,  as  Mr.  Edwards  suggests,  that  the  larva  feeds  by  night, 
and  by  day  resorts  to  stems  of  bushes  and  higher  plants,  for  he  has  found 
it  on  black  alder  several  feet  from  the  ground  ;  "it  travels,'"  Mr.  Edwards 
remarks,  "with  wonderful  mpidity  and  a  daily  journey  of  ten  feet  would 
be  a  small  affair."  Abbot  in  several  places  speaks  of  the  butterfly  as 
common,  but  the  larva  as  rare  (probably  because  it  hides  by  day). 

Life  history.  The  species  is  apparently  triple-brooded ;  the  first 
butterflies  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  the  middle  of  February  in 
Texas  (Bclfrage),  or  the  last  of  March  in  northern  Florida  (Chapman). 
Whether  these  are  hibernating  individuals  or  fresh  from  wintering  chrysa- 
lids  is  not  stated,  but  in  either  case  they  probably  belong  to  the  same 
brood  as  those  which  appear  late  in  the  preceding  autumn.  In  Georgia, 
caterpillars  are  full  grown  early  in  May  and  after  about  eleven  days  spent 
in  the  chrysalis  stage,  emerge  as  butterflies  (Abbot)  ;  apparently  these 
form,  properly  speaking,  the  first  brood.  A  second  seems  to  appear  about 
the  middle  of  July  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  when  the  egg  state,  according 
to  Edwards,  lasts  five  days  (  it  may  be  as  long  as  twelve  at  other  seasons), 
the  caterpillar  grows  to  maturity  in  a  fortnight  and  the  chrysalis  hangs  a 
week.  A  third  —  the  only  numerous  one  —  appears  in  the  middle  of 
September,  becomes  abundant  by  the  first  of  October,  and  in  the  extreme 
south  certainly  continues,  although  in  diminished  numbers,  throughout 
most  of  November  (Chapman).  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  in 
the  extreme  south,  other  broods  are  interpolated  between  these. 

As  to  hibernation,  it  seems  probable:  I,  that  the  butterfly  often  hiber- 
nates ;  2,  that  some  of  the  autumn  ehrysalids  do  not  disclose  their  inmates 
until  very  early  the  following  spring :  and  3,  that  caterpillars  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  the  October  butterflies  hibernate  either  as  soon  as  born 
or  partially  grown,  reviving  in  the  following  spring  with  the  earliest  vege- 
tation and  developing  so  rapidly  as  to  transform  to  the  May  butterflies. 
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Mr.  Edwards  thinks  that  the  caterpillars  of  the  autumn  brood  probably 
hibernate  when  half  grown ;  caterpillars,  however,  fe<l  on  passion  flower 
(their  favorite  food),  all  grew  rapidly  and  went  through  all  the  changes 
to  butterfly  before  December ;  while  those  fed  on  violet  only  passed  the 
second  moult  by  the  end  of  October,  and  all  Anally  died,  the  last  just  as  it 
was  about  to  pupate,  on  March  22. 

In  New  England  the  few  specimens  captured  have  generally  been  t:iken 
in  the  first  half  of  August.  Mr.  Thaxter's  Kittery  specimen  was  taken  as 
late  as  September  1 ,  and  Mr.  Sprague  took  a  fresh  female  on  Septem- 
ber 7  at  Maiden,  besides  fresh  males  on  the  17th  and  27th  of  July.  It 
would  seem  as  if  these  were  all  members  of  a  single  brood.  When  mem- 
bers of  an  early  May  or  June  brood  are  found,  we  may  more  confidently 
consider  it  really  indigenous  to  eastern  New  England. 

The  butterflies  frequent  fields,  especially  lowlands,  and  are  very  partial 
to  flowers, — according  to  Keakirt,  to  Helianthi ;  this  author  adds  that  it  is 
"of  very  quick  but  not  high  flight";  and  Doubleday  says  that  "it  is  an 
insect  of  rapid  flight,  frequenting  open  places,  especially  near  rivers, 
delighting  to  sit  on  the  dry  sand,  rising  instantly  if  approached,  and  very 
difficult  to  follow  even  with  the  eye." 

Desiderata.  The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  far  too  imperfectly 
known,  the  above  account  being  largely  conjectural  or  founded  on  very 
meagre  data.  The  number  of  broods,  both  north  and  south,  might  be 
easily  determined  by  local  observers,  and  the  mode  or  modes  in  which  hiber- 
nation is  effected  especially  need  attention.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  any  signs  of  periodic  lethargy  in  the  caterpillar.  The  habits, 
postures  and  special  characteristics  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  should  be 
studied,  and  any  parasites  of  the  early  stages  are  quite  unknown.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  much  information  will  be  gained  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  it  must  come  from  more  southern  observers. 
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Ueneral. 

PI.  21,  flg.  3.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
Egg. 

Pi.  64,  flg.  23.  Colored. 
67.  8.  Micropyle. 

Caterpillar. 
PL  75,  fig.  6.   Mature  caterpillar. 
7.   Dorsal  view. 
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SPEYERIA  SCUDDEH. 

Bpeyeria  Srudd..  Syst.  n»v.  Am.  Imtt.,  23     Argynnis  pars  Auct. 
(1*72).  Tmpej—Papttto  fetaNa  Dntry. 

A  butterfly,  with  gorgeous  wind's. 
To  yon  tall  flag  one  motiH'iit  clings. 
Then  with  a  sldewlsc  waveriug  flight. 
Rises  and  flutters  out  of  sight. 

Kenyox.— .In  Incnmidttt  Amjhr. 

Imago  (53:7).  Head  rather  large,  profusely  covered  with  moderately  long  hairs, 
longest  about  the  base  of  the  antennae.  Front  pretty  full,  most  so  a  little  l>elow  the 
middle,  slightly  and  broadly  depressed  above,  broader  than  high,  but  not  nearly  so 
broad  a*  the  eye:  upper  bonier  broadly  angular,  the  apex  docked  and  depressed  be- 
tween the  antennae,  its  sides  scarcely  curved;  lower  bonier  rather  broadly  rounded, 
scarcely  docked.  Vertex  pretty  large  and  <|uitc  tumid,  but  scarcely  rising  above  the 
upper  level  Of  the  eyes,  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  hinder  border  very  broadly  rounded 
and  in  the  middle  appre*scd.  the  front  rapidly  sloping,  the  border  extended  forward 
with  a  broad  angulation,  the  apex  docked.  Eyes  very  large,  full,  naked  Antennae 
inserted  a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  summit.  In  deep  pit*,  with  a  very 
broad  and  pretty  deep,  transverse  channel  between  them,  separated  by  a  space  fully 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  apex  of  the  second  antennal  Joint ;  a  little  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  composed  of  fifty-two  joints,  the  last  thirteen  of  which  form  a  slightly  de- 
pressed cylindrical  club,  flattened  beneath,  suboval  in  shape,  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  stalk,  two  and  a  half  or  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  extremity  rather  broadly 
and  regularly  rounded,  four  or  five  joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  the 
slightly  produced  apex  of  the  minute,  conical,  apical  Joint  breaking  a  little  the  regu- 
larity of  the  curve,  furnished  on  the  tipper  portion  of  the  inner  side  with  a  single 
slight  carina  extending  a  long  way  upon  the  stalk.  Palpi  not  very  large  nor  stout, 
scarcely  half  so  long  again  as  the  eye,  curving  slightly  forward,  the  terminal  joint 
about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  the  basal  two  joints  furnished  on  either 
side  beneath  with  pretty  long,  coarse,  projecting  hairs,  and  the  middle  joint  above 
with  shorter,  scale-like  hairs,  which  grow  longer  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  curving 
upward  to  partially  encircle  them,  and  beyond  becoming  thinner  and  projecting  upwanl 
and  forward ;  only  the  terminal  joint  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  rather  recumbent. 

Prothoracic  lobes  moderately  large,  not  very  tumid,  a  little  longer  Interiorly  than 
exteriorly.  In  front  slightly  appressed.  the  upper  surface  nearly  straight,  both  ends 
well  rounded,  scarcely  fonr  times  as  broad  as  long,  and  somewhat  higher  than  long. 
Patagia  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  tumid,  more  than  three  times  longer  than  the 
extreme  breadth,  the  base  moderately  broad  and  nearly  square,  the  posterior  lobe 
tapering  rapidly  next  the  base,  beyond  nearly  equal,  and  bent  downward  considerably, 
the  tip  well  rounded,  the  upper  border  slightly  curved,  scarcely  sinuate,  the  under 

border  angnlated. 

Fore  wings  (39:2)  seven-eighths  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border  rather 
strongly  convex,  the  middle  half  less  so,  the  apical  angle  well  rounded ;  outer  margin 
nearly  straight,  rounded  off  toward  the  angles;  Inner  border  scarcely  convex  in  the 
(J.  scarcely  concave  in  the  ?,  at  an  angle  of  about  115°  to  the  outer  border.  First 
superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cell;  second  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  or  a  little  within  the  extreme  limit 
of  Its  upper  border,  which  is  here  pushed  outward  a  little;  the  third  at  about  two- 
thirds  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  border:  the  fourth  at  but  a 
short  distance  beyond  it.  al>out  half  way  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer 
border;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  two-fifths  way  down  the  cell ;  the 
latter  Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  wing,  and  three  limes  as  long  as 
broad.  Last  median  nervule  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell,  nearly  half  as 
far  beyond  its  base  as  that  is  from  the  base  of  the  first  nervule. 
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Himl  whiz*  very  -trough  and  roundly  shouldered  next  the  base,  beyond  which  it  is 
slightly  (  9)  or  considerably  ($  )  convex,  the  outer  angle  broadly  rounded,  outer  mar- 
gin regularly  and  fully  rounded,  very  slightly  full  at  the  upper  subcostal  nervate  ( g  ) 
or  very  fully  rounded,  prominent,  and  roundly  angulated  at  the  upper  median  nervule 
(9);  inner  margin  broadly  and  abruptly  expanded  next  the  base,  beyond  straight 
nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  Internal  nervnre.  beyond  excised  and  slightly  and  roundly 
emarginate,  the  angle  rounded,  l'recostal  nervnre  curved  strongly  outward:  llrst 
subcostal  nervule  midway  (<J )  or  two-thirds  the  distance  (9)  from  the  divarication 
of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures  to  the  origin  of  the  second  subcostal  nervule: 
cell  closed. 

Androconia  ribbon-shaped,  e«pial  and  slender,  about  twenty  times  longer  than  broad, 
the  basal  portion  black,  the  rest  pellucid,  terminating  in  a  lancet-shaped  fringed  tip. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  either  clothed  like  the  other  legs  (  9  ),  or  furnished  also 
with  a  very  few  short  hairs  on  either  side  not  projecting  greatly  (<* ) ;  tibia  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  hind  tibia,  the  tarsi  a  little  shorter  than  the  tibia; 
tar»l  composed  eitlter  of  a  single  undivided  joint  with  a  bluntly  conical  apex  {(J),  or 
of  five  joints,  visible  without  denudation,  of  which  the  tlrst  forms  fully  thrce-llfths 
of  the  whole  tarsus,  the  second  nearly  half  of  the  remainder,  while  the  fourth  Is 
quite  small  and  the  fifth  minute,  each  of  the  joints  excepting  the  last  furnished  at  tip. 
beneath,  with  a  pair  of  short  rather  stout  spurs,  the  Held  in  which  they  occur  naked; 
all  the  joints  are  also  furnished  on  either  side,  beneath,  with  a  row  of  very  minute 
spines  easily  overlooked  (  9  )•  Middle  tibiae  (h  e-sixths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae, 
furnished  on  cither  side  beneath  with  a  row  of  pretty  frequent,  very  long  and  slender, 
scarcely  tapering,  slightly  spreading  spines,  the  terminal  ones  developed  to  very  long 
and  very  slender,  scarcely  tapering  spurs;  the  tibiae  are  also  furnished  above  and  on 
the  inner  side  with  rather  numerous  short  and  slender,  nearly  recumbent  spines, 
irregularly  disposed.  Tarsi  beneath  with  four  very  regular  rows  of  frequent,  short 
and  rather  stout,  slightly  curving  spines,  the  terminal  ones  of  each  joint  longer  than  the 
Kal ;  above  similar  spines  are  profusely  distributed  on  all  the  joints,  scarcely  disposed 
in  vague  longitudinal  rows.  Claws  long,  rather  stout,  strongly  curved  at  base,  beyond 
nearly  straight  and  equal,  the  apical  third  falcate  and  tapering  to  a  pointed  tip; 
paronychia  wanting;  pulvillus  minute. 

Upper  organ  of  male  pretty  stout,  the  centrum  globose,  arched,  the  hook  large, 
strongly  compressed,  longer  than  the  centrum,  a  little  curved  and  directed  somewhat 
downward,  the  tip  minutely  hooked;  clasps  very  large,  broad  and  long,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  gently  curved  in  either  direction,  the  upper  process  arising 
near  the  middle  of  the  upper  border,  many  times  longer  than  broad,  the  basal  half 
nearly  equal,  beyond  greatly  tapering;  main  blade  expanding  roundly  at  tip  ami  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  upper  bonier,  and  especially  at  the  upper  hinder  angle,  where  a 
small  process  is  directed  upward  and  a  little  forward  and  inward. 

Egg.  Very  short  sugar-loaf  shaped,  scarcely  taller  than  broad ;  the  base  a  little 
convex,  the  sides  rounded,  swollen  a  little  just  above  the  base,  tapering  considerably 
on  the  upper  half,  the  summit  not  very  small;  furnished  with  a  moderate  number  of 
heavy ,  prominent,  nearly  straight,  longitudinal  ribs,  sharply  dcllucd,  running  from 
the  base  to  the  very  summit,  nearly  as  far  as  the  micropyle;  in  the  narrowing  upper 
half  of  the  egg  some  of  the  ribs  die  out,  either  by  sending  diagonal  offshoots  to  the 
neighboring  ribs,  or  by  uniting  with  a  neighbor  to  form  a  single  rib.  Surface  between 
the  ribs  broken  up  by  very  distinct,  raised  cross  lines,  which  traverse  also  the  ribs,  nearly 
as  prominent  as  the  ribs  throughout,  breaking  Dp  the  whole  surface  of  the  egg  Into 
pretty  deep  snbqnadrangular  pits,  excepting  ■  central  circular  space  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  micropyle  Is  situated.  This  is  formed  of  a  minute  central  circle  around 
which  radiates  a  single  row  of  broad  lozenge  or  kite-shaped  cells,  enclosing  between 
their  extremities  other  larger  pentagonal  cells. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  So  far  as  the  arrangement  of  hairs  Is  concerned,  this  genus 
doe,  not  appear  to  differ  from  .Argyunis,  but  I  failed  to  make  the  proper  comparative 
studies  wheu  specimens  of  each  were  in  my  hands. 
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Mature  caterpillar.  According  to  Mr.  Edwards's  description,  this  differs  from 
Argynnis  In  its  more  fusiform  shape,  tapering  either  way  from  the  middle  and  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  spines  of  the  upper  row  on  the  third  to  seventh  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  the  spines  of  the  same  row  on  the  first  thoracic  segment  are  shorter  than  the 

others. 

ChryaaliB.  "Much  compressed  laterally,  the  wing-cases  very  prominent  and  flaring  at 
the  base  on  ventral  side;  head  nearly  square  at  top,  compressed  aud  excavated  on  the 
sides  with  two  small  occllar  prominences ;  mesonotum  rounded,  a  little  cariuated,  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  rounded  excavation"  (Edwards).    Tubercles  as  in  Argynnls. 

This  genus,  represented  by  a  single  species,  belongs  to  the  eastern 
United  States  ;  its  exact  boundary  will  be  discussed  with  the  species,  but 
it  is  apparently  more  abundant  in  southern  New  England  and  on  the 
northwestern  prairies  than  elsewhere. 

The  butterflies  are  the  finest  of  Argynnidi ;  they  are  nearly  as  large  as, 
and  even  more  superb  than,  their  allies  of  the  genera  Daiuora  and  Sem- 
nopsychc,  and  as  there  the  two  sexes  differ  in  coloration  ;  the  fore  wings 
are  orange  red,  heavily  bordered  with  black  and  crossed  by  black  mark- 
ings ;  four  bars  cross  the  cell ;  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  traversed  by  a 
strongly  sinuous,  angulated  series  of  bars,  and  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  has  a  row  of  small,  round  spots  ;  besides  these,  the  outer  border  con- 
tains a  series  of  interspacial  spots,  orange  in  the  male,  whitish  in  the 
female.  There  are  other  apical  white  spots  in  the  female  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  male ;  but  beneath,  the  markings  of  both  sexes  resemble  the 
upper  surface  of  the  female,  excepting  that  the  white  is  transformed  to 
silvery.  The  hind  wings  are  blue-black  above,  with  a  mesial  series  of 
small,  whitish  spots  and  a  submarginal  row  of  similar  red  (male)  or 
white  (female)  spot*  ;  beneath  the  ground  is  brownish  and  the  spots  large 
and  silvery,  forming  submarginal,  extra-mesial,  intra-mesial  and  basal 
series  ;  there  is  besides  an  independent  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  cell. 

The  sole  species  is  single-brooded  and  flies  in  the  latter  half  of  summer ; 
the  caterpillars  do  not  hatch  before  September,  and  hibernate  before  their 
first  moult.  Apparently  the  same  phenomenon  of  continuous  and  varied 
development,  possibly  due  to  irregular  lethargy  of  the  larva,  is  found 
here,  as  occurs  in  Argynnis,  where  it  will  be  more  fully  discussed.  The 
flight  of  the  butterflies  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  species  of  Ar- 
gynnis, but  in  general  resembles  it. 

The  egg  is  broader  based  and  more  tapering  than  in  Argynnis  but  other- 
wise closely  resembles  that  genus.  The  young  caterpillar  scarcely  differs 
from  the  same,  but  the  mature  caterpillar  differs,  to  judge  from  descriptions, 
in  its  proportionally  greater  size  in  the  middle,  from  which  it  tapers  toward 
cither  end,  in  its  somewhat  curving  spines,  and  the  greater  size  of  most 
of  those  of  the  supralatcral  rows  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body  ;  the 
body  is  black,  banded  and  striped  with  yellow,  the  spines  more  or  lesa  varie- 
gated. The  chrysalis  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  in  Argynnis  and 
of  a  similar  brown  color. 
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EXCURSUS    XVI.  —  AXTIGENY;  OR  SEXUAL  DIVERSITY  IX 

BUTTERFLIES. 


Anon. 

If  male  and  female  butterflies  of  the  same  species  always  resembled 
each  other  more  than  either  resembled  the  same  sex  of  an  allied  species, 
the  work  of  the  systcmatist  would  be  easy,  and  we  may  perhaps  add, — 
stupid.  No  such  simplicity,  no  such  stupidity  is  in  store  for  him.  Nature 
is  constantly  perplexing  him,  piquing  his  curiosity,  testing  the  sharpness 
of  his  wit,  and  leading  him  on  from  one  comparison  or  one  conclusion  to 
another,  till  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  questions  of  deepest  interest 
and  wide  purport.  It  matters  little  what  branch  of  zoology  a  student 
may  follow ;  modern  science,  with  its  new  questions  born  of  evolution, 
will  not  leave  the  mind  to  stagnate. 

By  secondary  sexual  diversity,  or  antigeny,  as  it  may  be  more  briefly 
termed,  is  meant  all  such  accessory  peculiarities  of  one  sex  or  the  other  as 
are  not  directly  connected  with  generation.  They  are  multiform  and  multi- 
tudinous. The  lines  of  erect  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  of 
some  Satyrinae  and  Arynnidi,  the  gland-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  wings 
or  the  powdery  band  at  the  margin  in  some  Rhodoceridi,  the  little  oval  disk 
near  the  middle  of  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  of 
most  Theclidi,  the  pocket  beside  the  first  median  nervule  of  the  hind  wings  of 
Anosia,  the  umschlag  or  fold  of  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings  in  many 
Hespcridi,  and  the  velvety  dash  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  of  nearly 
all  the  Pamphilidi,  always  confined  to  the  males, — these  are  all  accessory 
sexual  peculiarities  found  on  the  wings  alone,  and  are  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  characteristic  plumage  of  the  males  in  many  birds.  Or,  if  one  seek 
something  still  closer,  he  may  find  it  in  the  bristling  front  of  the  head  of 
the  Theclidi. 

So  when  we  come  to  color,  and,  to  a  certain  very  limited  extent,  to  its 
distribution  in  definite  arrangement  upon  the  surface  of  the  wing,  we  find  the 
same  thing.  Here  we  may  pa^s  from  the  simplest  imaginable  distinctions 
to  those  which  are  quite  extraordinary.  In  Vanessa  huntera,  for  example, 
a  slender,  short,  transverse  stripe  near  the  apex  of  the  upper  wings  is  white 
in  one  sex  and  orange  in  the  other ;  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this, 
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and  the  distinction  is  so  slight  it  might  be  readily  overlooked,  yet  it  is 
the  only  difference  one  can  find,  and  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  allied  species,  V.  eardui.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  sexes  of  Krora 
laeta  have  so  different  an  appearance  that  it  is  not  strange  that  they  were 
originally  described  hy  the  same  person  as  two  distinct  species  ;  and  the 
difference  is  still  more  marked  in  the  ( 'hrysophanidi.  where  it  may  possibly 
be  said  to  affect  also  the  pattern  of  coloration.  In  one  secies,  Epidemia 
epixanthe,  the  female,  besides  lacking  on  its  upper  surface  the  brilliant  and 
peculiar  bistre  of  the  opposite  sex,  is  also  marked  by  the  presence  of  a 
row  of  blackish  spots,  which  is  quite  wanting  in  the  male.  In  another, 
( 'hrysophanus  thoe,  the  male  has  the  upper  surface  of  a  deep  coppery  hue, 
with  a  narrow  black  border;  while  the  female  has  a  deep  orange  color 
with  a  broad  black  margin  and  a  transverse  row  of  distinct  black  spots 
near  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  which  appear  in  the  male 
only  through  the  diaphanous  nature  of  the  wings,  the  same  row  occurring 
in  both  sexes  upon  the  under  surface.  This  strikes  us  as  the  more  remark- 
able, since  in  the  two  New  England  genera  which  are  most  closely  allied  to 
it,  and  with  one  of  which  it  is  usually  directly  associated,  no  such  sexual 
distinction  is  found.  A  somewhat  similar  example  occurs  in  Papilio 
polyxenes,  the  male  of  which  presents  upon  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
all  the  wings,  a  little  distance  beyond  the  middle,  a  transverse  series  of  yel- 
lowish or  orange  spots,  which  are  equally  distinct  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
female,  but  partially  or  sometimes  wholly  obsolete  above.  In  Thymelieus 
hrettus  we  have  even  a  more  conspicuous  example.  The  female  is  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black,  with  two  little  yellow  spots  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  wings  ;  while  the  male  differs  totally,  being  tawny,  with  indented 
brown  borders  and  an  oblique  black  dash  in  the  middle  of  the  front  wings  : 
at  first  glance  no  one  could  suppose  them  identical.  In  Semnopsyche 
diaua  the  male  is  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  very  broad  fulvous  margin 
upon  all  the  wings,  marked  on  the  front  wings  by  one  or  two  rows  of 
black  spots.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rich  purple  black,  with 
no  trace  of  fulvous,  but  with  the  space  where  it  belongs  occupied  on  the 
fore  wings  by  three  rows  of  white  spots  and  dashes,  and  on  the  hind  wings 
hy  two  belts  of  blue,  broken  into  spots,  one  of  the  belts  narrow,  the  other 
exceedingly  broad.* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  all  these  examples,  and  indeed  in 
very  nearly  all  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  this  sexual  diversity  is 
displayed  only  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  almost  invariably 
upon  the  fore  wings, f  a  mark  of  ancestry  and  of  the  lower  position  of 

•  Ben,  however,  m  will  be  Miown  in  an-  large  patch  of  gliMening  Mftka  on  the  under 

other  exctimi*.  the  difference  ia  really  due  to  surface  of  the  fort?  wings  (Butt.  India,  ii :  8) ; 

another  disturbing  element,  mimicry.  and  what  under  the  circumstanced  U  curiou*, 

t  l>e  Niecville  xtates  that  in  Ergolln,  a  genus  the*e  buttcrfliew  alwayn  settle  with  CXpMUM 

of  oriental  Xymphalidae.  the  males  have  a  wing*. 
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moths,  in  which  the  hintl  wings  aire  covered  by  the  front  wing*  in 
repose,  and  arc  as  a  rule  less  ornamented  by  diverse  patterns.  We  might 
perhaps  anticipate  the  restriction  of  the  characteristics  to  the  fore  wings, 
since  upon  the  upper  surface  the  complication  of  eolorationnl  design  is 
greater  in  butterflies  on  these  than  on  the  hind  wings;  yet  this  same 
reasoning  makes  their  restriction  to  the  upper  surfac  e  the  more  striking, 
since  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  butterflies  is  usually  more 
variegated  than  any  other  part. 

Now  in  all  these  eases  of  coloratiomd  antigeny,  it  is  the  female  and  al- 
inost  never  the  male,  which  first  departs  from  the  normal  type  of  coloring 
of  the  group  to  which  the  species  belongs.  Occasionally  the  feminine 
peculiarity  has  been  transmitted  to  the  male,  and,  by  this  means,  a  new 
type  of  coloration  established  in  the  group  ;  but  I  recall  among  our  but- 
terflies but  one"  case  where  the  male  alone  departs  from  the  general  type 
of  coloring  peculiar  to  the  group.  This  is  precisely  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion to  that  which  Darwin  reached.  He  gives  several  examples  on  the 
authority  of  Bates,  which  certainly  favor  his  conclusion,  but  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  explained  from  the  opposite  point  of  view.  He  gives  other 
examples  from  the  European  blue  butterflies,  which  not  only  do  not  sup- 
port, but  even  oppose,  his  general  statement. 

Take  the  case  of  Seinn.  diana,  than  which  we  could  hardly  find  a 
stronger,  since  the  group  (Argynnidi)  to  which  it  belongs  is  remarkablv 
uniform.  exhibiting  in  all  its  numerous  members  the  same  characteristic 
play  of  fulvous  and  black  markings.  The  male  of  S.  diana  is  indeed  very 
unlike  most  other  fritillaries.  but  it  retains,  nevertheless,  abundant  traces 
of  the  same  style  of  ornamentation,  and  has  precisely  the  same  colors  ; 
while  the  female  departs  widely  from  the  characteristic  features  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  group,  and  in  addition,  loses  every  trace  of  fulvous,  so 
that  no  one  at  first  glance  would  recognize  it  as  a  member  of  the  Argynnidi. 
Or.  if  it  be  objected  that  a  ease  of  variation  through  mimicry  should  not  be 
used  here,  take  Kurymus  philodiee,  and  its  allies.  In  some  Kurvmi,  indeed, 
there  are  only  pale  females  :  but  in  others  all,  or  most  of  the  females,  arc 
yellow  or  orange,  like  the  males  :  and  any  one  who  knows  how  yellow  and 
orange  tints  prevail  throughout  the  group  of  Khodoecridi  will  acknowledge 
that  the  color  of  the  males  is  normal.  So,  too,  with  the  blues  (  Lyeaenidi), 
which  Darwin  himself  quotes  ;  in  almost  all  of  them,  both  males  and 
females  are  of  some  shade  of  blue;  in  comparatively  few,  the  males  are 
blue  and  the  females  brown  ;  in  exceedingly  few,  both  sexes  are  brown  ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  familiarly  known  as  "blues"  is  a  popular 
recognition  of  the  prevailing  color.  In  the  group  of  skippers  to  which 
Thymelicus  brettus  belongs  f  Pamphilidi),  the  prevailing  colors,  at  least  in 

•  Cyanlri*  pseu-luruiolu*.  in  which  both  face,  but  In  tin-  nouih  the  male  Is  ronictltneo 
*cxe*  are  ordinarily  b)u<;  upon  the  upper  *ur-  brown. 
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the  temperate  zones,  are  certainly  tawny  and  black  or  brown  ;  the  latter, 
marginal.  This  is  the  case  with  the  male  of  T.  brettus,  while  the  female 
diverges  from  the  type  in  becoming  wholly  brown.  In  Jasoniades  glaueus, 
where  we  sometimes  have  a  black  female,  it  is  more  difficult  to  decide  what 
should  be  considered  the  normal  color,  owing  to  diversity  of  view  upon  the 
relationship  of  many  of  the  swallow-tails  ;  but,  to  judge  only  from  those 
agreed  by  all  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  striped  character  prevails. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  in  this  last  case  and  others  given,  that  wherever 
partial  antigeny  or  dimorphism  is  confined  to  one  sex,  it  is  nearly  always 
to  the  female  ;  Cyaniris  seems  to  furnish  our  only  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  these  instances,  on  my  hypothesis,  half  of  the  females  depart  from  the 
type  ;  on  Darwin's,  half  of  the  females,  and  all  of  the  males.  But  if,  on 
Darwin's  theory,  sometimes  one-half,  and  sometimes  three-quarters  of  a 
species  has  diverged  from  the  type,  why  does  it  so  rarely  happen  that  only 
one-fourth  of  the  species  diverges? 

The  instances  given  by  Darwin,  which  strongly  sustain  his  view,  are 
drawn  from  specimens  of  the  South  American  genus  Epicalia,  found  in 
the  rich  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bates.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  him,  are  these : 
There  are  twelve  species  of  the  genus  discussed  by  him  ;*  of  these,  nine 
have  gaudy  males  and  plain  females  ;  one  has  plain  male  and  plain  female ; 
and  two  have  gaudy  males  and  gaudy  females.  The  plain  females,  he 
adds,  "resemble  each  other  in  their  general  type  of  coloration,  and  likewise 
resemble  both  sexes  in  several  allied  genera,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world."  To  examine  this  case  fairly  would  need  a  large  collection  of 
exotic  butterflies.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  Epicalia,  we  evidently  cannot 
say  whether  the  gaudy  or  the  plain  coloring  be  normal ;  there  would  be 
less  variation  from  the  standard  on  the  supposition  that  the  gaudy  were 
the  normal  type,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  female  which  has  departed  from 
the  type ;  but  the  difference  is  not  enough  to  form  an  objection.  It  is 
only  when  we  look  outside  of  Epicalia  that  judgment  seems  to  lean  toward 
Darwin's  side  ;  but,  from  the  unfortunate  want  of  material,  I  cannot  fairly 
discuss  this  point. 

Take,  however,  another  case,  which  appears  to  be  equally  complicated, 
— our  native  coppers  (Chrysophanidi) .  We  have  one  species  in  which 
both  sexes  are  fiery  red  marked  with  black ;  another  where  both  are  ful- 
vous marked  with  black  ;  others  where  both  sexes  are  brown  ;  and  several 
where  the  male  is  brown,  marked  with  fulvous,  and  the  female  fulvous, 
marked  with  brown  :  others  where  the  male  is  wholly  brown,  and  the 
female  fulvous,  spotted  with  brown  ;  and  again  others  with  fiery  male, 
and  brown  female.  We  have  nearly  every  possible  variation,  but  the 
prevalent  feature  is  a  dark  male,  often  with  more  or  less  metallic  reflec- 

*  Klrlty.  In  his  last  general  catalogue,  give*  fifteen. 
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turns,  which  sometimes  increase  so  as  to  give  the  insect  a  fiery  copper  hue  ; 
anil  a  fulvous,  spotted,  and  margined  female.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
possibly  discover,  with  any  certainty,  from  within  the  limits  of  the  group 
of  coppers,  what  should  be  considered  the  normal  type.  Nor  are  we 
much  better  off  in  an  examination  outside  the  group  ;  there  the  prevailing 
tint  is  either  brown  or  blue ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  brown,  tend- 
ing strongly  to  copper,  should  be  considered  the  normal  type  ;  in  which 
case  the  males  arc  normal,  and  the  species  generally  antigenic. 

Sexual  dimorphism  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  color  or  pat- 
tern ;  there  is  also  structural,  as  well  as  colorational,  antigeny  ;  but  as  we 
have  already  prolonged  the  present  discussion  to  a  sufficient  length,  we  will 
reserve  its  further  consideration  to  a  future  page,  when  we  will  treat  sepa- 
rately of  several  characteristic  differences  between  the  sexes  which  are  of 
considerable  interest. 
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SPEYERIA  ID  ALIA. -The  regal  fritUlary. 

[Idalia  butterfly  (Harris);  regal  fritillary  (Scudder);  regal  silver-spotted  butterfly  (Mar- 
nard);  regal  silver-wing  (Mayuard);  Ideal  argynne  (Emmons).] 

Xtpnph.  phal.  idalia  Drury,  III.  nat.  hist..  366  (1857) ;— Harr..  Ins.  inj.  veg.,  Med., 285, 
i :  23, pi.  13.  fig*-  1-1  d"0).  fig.  110  (1808)  ;-Morr.,  syn.  Lep.  X.  Amer.. 


Papilio  idalia  Fabr.,   Syst.  cntom.,  316  41-42  (1*>2) ; -Edw.,  Can.  ent..  xi:  217-219 

(1775);— C'ram.,  Pap.  exot.,  1 : 69-70,  tab.  44,  (1879); —French,  Kep.  ins.  III.,  vii:149-160 

figs.  D.  E.  F.  O.  (1779) ;— Pauz.,  Drur.  abbild.,  (1881);  Butt.  east.  U.  8..  IM-18S  (1888);  — 

58-59,  pi.  13,  llgs.  1-3  (1785);— Herbst.  Xatur-  Mlddl.,  Rep.  ins.  III.,  vii:  81  (1881);— Coq. . 

syst.  ins. sebmett.,  ix:  166-168,  pi.  252.  tigs. 3-4.  ibid..  162  (1881);—  Fern.,  Butt.   Me..  38-39. 

pi.  253.  llgs.  1-2  (17SK).  (1884);-Mayn..  Butt.  X.  E.  22-23.  pi.  3,  figs. 

Argynni*  idalia  tiod.,  Encyel.  m«th..  ix  :252.  25.  25a,  pi.  4,  tigs.  23b,  25c  (1886). 

263,  pi.  37,  figs.  1,  Ibis  (1819);— Boisd.-L-C..  tfpeyeria  idalia  Scudd..  Syst.  rev.  Amer. 

Up.  Amer.  sept.,  147-148,  pi.  43,  tigs.   1-2  butt..  23  (1872). 

(1833) ;— Luc.,  Lep.  exot.,  108,  pi.  56,  upper  Acidaiia    cyhtle.    (pars)    nabn.,  Verz. 

tig.  (1845)  ;-[DTrb.],  Can.  nat.  geol.,  ii :  334-  sehmett..  31  (1816). 
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Pnpilln  Abb.,  I>raw.  in*.  Geo.  Brit.     «2n,  pi.       fiyr-  «  (17SH) ;— Oloter,  III.  N.  A. 

Miik..  vi : .?».  ilr.  7  (in.  1**1).  Up.,  pi.  :V>,  tig.  *.  iued. 

Figured  Hy  Mull.,  I.inu.  Niitursvst.,  i,  v : 


Lastly  hi-  shlllie  wing«  n«  silver  bright. 
Painted  with  thousand  colours  pasdiii:  farrc 
All  painters  -kill.hc  did  about  idmdight: 
Not  linlfrxo  nianie  sundric  colour*  arre 
In  Iris  bo  we;  w  heaven  doth  shine  *o  briirhl. 
I)istliu;ulshcd  with  manic  a  twlmkling  starrc; 
Nor  Junocs  hinl.iu  her  cv-spottcd  tmiiic 
So  many  goodly  colours  <loth  i-ontalne. 


SPKXSK  K.  —  -Vw  l<>pi,tmo». 


From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April  drc.«s'd  in  all  his  trim 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  spring  in  every  thing. 


SlIAKKM'KAKE.  —  <S>'HM</. 


Imago  (4::t.  s;  12:  1'-').  Head  covered  with  dark  tawny  orange  scales  and  hair*,  a 
few  dull  whitish  ones  edging  the  posterior  border  of  the  eye  and  the  outer  base  of  the 
antennae,  and  separating  the  dorsal  from  the  lateral  region  of  the  head,  by  an  incon- 
spicuous line  running  directly  backward  from  the  summit  of  the  eye.  l'alpi  covered 
outwardly  with  dark  purplish  scales,  intermingled  with  a  few  tawny  and  whitish 
scales*  and  scattered  black  bristles,  fringed  beneath  with  dark  gray  hairs,  tinned, 
especially  beyond  the  basal  joint  with  orange,  fringed  above  with  pale  gray  hairs  and 
at  tip  of  penultimate  joints  with  orange  hairs.  Inner  under  surface  of  antennae 
devoid  of  scab  -  and  bright  tawny  orange,  elsewhere  gray,  with  mingled  black  and 
pale  yellow  scales,  the  former  more  abundant  on  the  apical  half  of  the  stalk  and 
above,  excepting  at  the  base  of  the  joints,  the  latter  on  the  basal  half  of  the  stalk,  at 
the  base  of  tin-  joints  and  on  the  sides;  club  black,  the  tip  and  three  or  four  apical 
joints,  especially  beneath,  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange  tawny.  Tongue  dark  luteo- 
fuscous  at  base,  with  a  median  line  of  black;  papillae  (61 :  :tl)  long  oval,  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  rim  entire,  the  central  lllamcnt  rather  stont.  bluntly  coni- 
cal, half  as  long  as  the  widthof  the  papilla;  they  are arranged  on  the  apical  twelfth  of 
the  tongue,  at  Urst  on  the  under  side,  at  the  inner  margin  of  each  maxilla,  but  in  the 
middle  of  their  course  crossing  to  the  outer  edge. 

Thorax  and  patagla  covered  with  dark  chocolate  brown  scales  and  hairs,  those  on 
the  front  tinged  partly  with  tawny  orange:  femora  dark  purplish  brown ;  tibiae  and 
tarsi  the  same  externally,  the  former  pale  dull  yellowish  beneath,  the  latter  fusco-luus- 
ous  ;  spines  black  ;  spurs  reddish,  darker  at  tip  ;  claw  s  dark  reddish. 

Willis  above  :  fort  tnV/s  brilliant  orange,  sprinkled  near  the  base,  especially  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  wing,  with  black  scales,  marked  with  numerous  purplish  black  bars 
and  spots;  costal  margin,  as  far  a>  the  subcostal  nervure.  black,  powdered  with  dull 
orange  next  the  base;  cell  crossed  by  three  similar,  sinuous,  black  stripes,  the  middle 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  other-  at  equal  distances  from  it;  besides  these  the 
outer  limit  of  the  cell  is  bordered  interiorly  with  black  and  the  upper  half  exteriorly 
by  a  band,  which,  below  this  point,  curves  abruptly  outward  and  then  inward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  enclosing  an  orange  spot;  beyond  the  cell  is  a  moderately  broad, 
greatly  tortuous,  broken,  mesial  stripe  of  black,  commencing  at  the  subcostal  and 
cro-slng.  tlrst  the  subcostal  interspaces dlagoually  outward,  in  the  middle  of  their  basal 
two-thirds;  next,  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-medlau  Interspace,  Its  interior  border 
continuing  the  exterior  border  of  the  previous  part  of  the  band;  then,  the  submedian 
Interspaces'  by  separate  sinuous  bars  in  the  middle  of  their  basal  half,  and  across  the 
middle  of  the  succeeding  interspace  by  a  curving  bar,  opening  inward;  beyond  this 
mesial  stripe,  depending  from  the  costal  border,  is  a  triangular,  diagonal,  black  patch 
with  a  very  vague  outline,  crossing  the  subcostal  Interspaces  parallel  to  the  neighbor- 
ing portion  of  the  mesial  stripe:  beyond  this,  across  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wiug.      a  series  of  -ix  round  black  spots  parallel  to  the  outer  border. 
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one  lu  each  of  tlic  principal  Interspaces,  that  in  the  lower  median  Interspace  lar- 
gest, a  little  more  than  a  third  the  width  of  the  interspace  and  distant  from  the 
outer  bonier  by  the  width  of  two  median  interspaces.     In  the  female,  however, 
the  uppermost  of  these  spots,  and  to  some  extent  the  succeeding  one,  together 
with  the  neighboring  triangular  costal  patch  of  black,  are  merged  Into  a  general 
wash  of  purplish  black  which  (ills  the  apex  of  the  wing  as  far  as  a  Hue  drawn 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  triangular  patch  to  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule,  but 
which  is  varied  with  interspaccal  dashes  of  white,  having  a  powdery  edge,  situated 
in  two  rows  :  an  inner,  composed  of  four  spots,  the  upper  two  small  anil  triangular, 
the  third  largest  and  suhquadrate,  the  fourth  vague,  the  line  of  their  outer  edges 
subparallel  to  the  outer  border  and  terminating  below  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  lower 
subcostal  round  spot;  and  an  outer,  of  two  small,  oblong-ovate,  longitudinal  s|>ots  In 
the  lower  subcostal  interspaces,  just  outside  the  round  spots;  besides  these  white 
spots,  the  interior  bonier  of  this  black  apex  Is  separated  by  white.  Instead  of  orange, 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  mesial  band,  in  all  but  the  lower  subcostal,  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  next  higher  Interspace.    The  outer  border  Is  either  margined 
with  black  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Interspace,  and  followed  by  sagittate  spots  of 
black,  seated  upon  the  border,  one  In  each  interspace,  the  upper  two  subcostal  spots 
separated  more  distinctly  from  the  margin  and  much  larger,  enclosing  roundish,  trian- 
gular, orange  spots,  the  uppermost  often  paler  (£);  or,  margined  much  more  heavily 
with  black  (equivalent  to  the  outer  border  and  the  sagittate  spots  together)  and 
including,  at  a  general  distance  of  half  an  Interspace  from  the  border,  nearer  below, 
farther  above,  a  row  of  eight  roundish  white  spots,  longitudinal  above,  transverse 
below,  ouc  in  each  interspace,  usually  increasing  in  size  upward,  the  lowest  double; 
the  inner  bonier  begrimed  with  dusky  scales,  increasing  toward  the  tip.  Sometimes, 
at  the  base  of  the  lower  median  and  mcdio-snbmedian  interspaces,  or  of  only  one  of 
them,  a  tortuous  line  is  present.  In  broken  continuity  with  that  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  cell;  fringe  hlack.  Interrupted  abniptly,  but  not  very  broadly,  in  the  Interspaces 
with  white.    Html  triu<j»  rich  purplish  black,  besprinkled  on  the  basal  third  and  espec- 
ially in  the  subcostal  and  median  area  with  orange  scales  and  long  hairs;  a  submargl- 
nal  row  of  seven  Interspaccal  orange  (cT)  or  cream  colored  (?  )  roundish  spots,  nar- 
rowly edged  with  gray  blue,  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  inner  border,  averaging 
half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  their  outer  edges  distant  from  the  outer  border  by 
more  than  half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  their  !>orders  powdery.    Crossing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wing  is  an  irregular  series  of  seven  similar  spots,  often  vague  in  the  male, 
cream  colored  in  both  sexes,  narrowly  edged  with  gray  blue,  situated  in  the  same 
Interspaces,  the  middle  one  smallest  and  usually  triangular;  the  upper  four  arc 
arranged  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  toward  the  tip 
of  the  upper  median  nervule;  the  fourth,  tlfth  and  sixth  form  a  second  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  nrst;  and  the  seventh  falls  considerably  below  that  line,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  apical  half  of  Its  interspace;  besides  these  there  Is  sometimes,  most 
frequently  in  the  female,  a  vague  triangular  patch  of  mingled  cream  colored  and 
gray  blue  scales,  a  little  way  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  fringe  very  dark  pur- 
plish, internipted  broadly  and  suddenly  at  the  interspaces  with  cream  white. 

Beneath :  fore  wings  orange,  slightly  paler  than  above,  the  black  stripes  about  the 
cell  and  the  mesial  stripe  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  surface,  but  more  circum- 
scribed; the  subapical  triangular  hlack  patch  is  also  repeated,  but  rather  as  an  oblique 
bar  reaching  to  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace;  the  costal  edge  Is  black  but  varied 
with  silvery  white  streaks  and  spots,  arranged  in  three  transverse  series ;  the  nrst  two 
limited  by  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervule,  and  composed  of  nearly  laterally  contin- 
uous streaks;  the  flrst  is  placed  between  the  cell  and  the  mesial  stripe,  the  second 
between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  subapical  black  bar,  and  the  third  beyond  It;  the 
last  is  composed  of  two  or  three  comparatively  short  streaks,  placed  side  by  side,  fol- 
lowed by  two  greatly  elongated  ovate  dashes  in  the  two  lower  subcostal  Interspaces, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  submarglnal  markings;  excepting  in  the  lower  median  inter- 
space, the  row  of  round  spots  crossing  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  wings  Is  not  repeated  beneath,  excepting  vaguely,  but  between  these 
and  the  submargiual  markings  there  Is  sometimes  a  yellow  line  down  the  middle  of 
the  interspaces;  the  marginal  markings  consist  of  a  band  of  purplish  black  half  an 
Interspace's  width,  enclosing  many  olivaceous  scales  (sometimes  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  each  interspace),  followed  directly  by  a  series  of  silvery  white  triangles,  bor- 
dered, especially  interiorly,  with  purplish  black,  each  whole  one  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
interspace;  the  Inner  bonier  as  far  as  the  submedian  nervure,  and,  on  the  basal  half 
of  the  wing,  the  lower  portion  of  the  next  interspace,  brown  gray.  In  the  female, 
the  whole  apex  of  the  wing  is  washed  with  olivaceous,  where  It  Is  orange  in  the  male; 
fringe  as  al>ove.  Html  triin/s  dark,  rather  brilliant  olivaceous,  the  inner  border,  as  far 
as  the  submedian  nervure,  and,  in  the  outer  third  of  the  wing,  the  lowest  median  ner- 
vule,  purplish  black ;  basal  half  of  the  costal  ami  inner  borders  broadly  bordered  with 
silvery  white,  the  margin  Itself  black;  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  and  subcostal,  the 
subcostal  and  median,  and  the  median  and  submedian  nervures,  a  moderately  large, 
siihovatc.  silvery  white  s|HH.  Crossing  near  the  middle  of  the  cell,  but  scarcely 
reaching  either  side,  is  an  oblong,  transverse,  subquadrate,  silvery  white  spot;  lM-yoml 
this  are  three  rows  of  silvery  white  spots,  all  more  or  less  edged  with  purplish  black; 
the  lirst .  consisting  of  live  spots,  is  the  most  Irregular;  the  tlrst  of  them  is  trans- 
versely ovate,  situated  in  the  costo-subeostal  interspace,  either  just  beyond  the  first 
divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure  (?),  or  just  opposite  its  second  divarication  ( <J ), 
and  extends  ftcrOM  the  whole  interspace;  the  second,  very  small.  Is  in  the  upper  sub- 
costal Interspace,  next  the  st-cond  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure;  the  third  is 
very  large,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell  and  broken  into  two 
s|>ots  by  a  very  broad  bar  of  purplish  black ;  the  interior  of  the  two  is  subqnadrate, 
but  convex  within. and  the  exterior  is  triangular;  the  fourth,  obliquely  ovate,  is  In  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  medlo-submedian  Interspace,  just  below  the  llrst  divarication 
of  the  tnedlAfl  nervure;  the  fifth,  very  large  and  greatly  elongate-ovate,  is  in  the  snl>- 
mcdio-lntcrnal  interspace,  directly  opposite  the  fourth;  all  these  spots  are  pretty 
broadly  bordered  interiorly  with  black  and  have  a  powdery  exterior  outline.  The 
second  row  of  spots  crosses  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  wing,  subpar- 
allel  to  the  outer  border,  and  consists  of  eight  large  s|w>ts,  one  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal interspaces,  nearly  equal  in  size,  the  one  beyond  the  cell  smallest,  the  tlrst  six 
elongate,  suhtrlangular,  with  more  or  less  rounded  sides,  the  last  two  roundish ;  the 
tlrst  four,  commencing  from  above,  are  placed  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  running  from 
a  very  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  to  the  outer  border,  at  the  middle 
of  the  upper  median  interspace;  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  are  placed  hi  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  with  the  previous:  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  on  a  line  parallel  to 
these  but  farther  removed  from  the  base  by  the  width  of  an  interspace;  all  of  these 
spots  are  heavily  bordered  at  base  and  tip,  narrowly  at  the  sides,  with  purplish  black. 
The  third  row  consists  of  a  submargiual  series  of  seven  triangular  spots,  one  in  each 
interspace  between  the  costal  and  submedian  nervures.  each  the  width  of  an  inter- 
space, their  bases  removed  from  the  outer  border  by  half  the  width  of  an  interspace, 
edged  narrowly  exteriorly,  very  heavily  interiorly,  with  purplish  black,  the  Interior 
edging  of  these  spots  often  commingling  with  the  exterior  edging  of  the  previous  row 
of  spots;  outer  border  narrowly  edged  with  purplish  black ;  fringe  a*  on  the  upper 
surface. 

Abdomen  purplish  black,  the  base  besprinkled  above  with  a  few  orange  scales  and 
long  hairs,  enlivened  bcneatli,  toward  the  tip.  by  a  few  .lull  orange  scales.  Appen- 
dages of  male  (33:4a):  upper  organ  with  the  extreme  base  of  the  hook  expanding 
slightly  at  the  sides  and  angulnted ;  hook  comprcsscl  so  as  to  be  laminate,  of  nearly 
equal  depth  throughout  until  close  to  the  tip,  where,  especially  by  an  inferior  incision, 
It  tapers  rapidly  to  a  hooked,  deli  cate  point  ;  clasps  with  the  posterior  lobe  roundly 
angulated,  the  superior  strongly  arched,  the  upper  posterior  angle  produced  to  a 
slightly  incurved  lobe  directed  upward  and  a  little  forward,  tapering  on  the  l«u»al  half, 
equal  beyond,  rounded  at  the  tip,  about  twice  as  long  as  its  apical  width  and  fringed 
at  the  posterior  edge  with  long,  backward  curved,  stiff  bristles.  The  apical  half  of  the 
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tatertor  <»f  the  clasp  is  furnished  with  forward  directed  bristles;  upper  process 
curved  Inward  a  little  more  strongly  than  the  blade,  four  times  as  long  as  the  width 
of  the  basal  half,  the  apical  half  rapidly  taperlnir  to  a  bluntly  rounded  apex  one-flfth 
as  broad  as  the  l>ase  of  the  process,  by  the  excision  of  the  under  edge,  which  is 
minutely  and  reversely  denticulated,  especially  toward  the  tip. 


Measurement!*  in  millimetres.  MAIM. 
length  ofton^ie  10.0  mm.       Siuallett.  Average 

Length  <>f  fore  wing   39.5  41. 

antennae   18.  17.75 

hln<l  tibiae  ami  tarsi   14.25  I  15. 

fore  tibiae  ami  tarsi   4.35  1  5. 


Larfc'isl. 


KF.MAI.KS. 


Smallest. 


42.  44.5 

1S.5  18.5 

15.  |  14.25 
ft.  5. 


Average. 


4li.5 
10. 
15.5 
5.75 


Ltirfc'est. 


48. 
10.75 
1C.25 
(i. 


Described  from  3  $  0  V  . 

Malformation.  One  specimen  examined  has  two  of  the  joints  of  the  did)  completely 
amalgamated  on  the  under  side,  but  not  elsewhere,  the  two  combined  joints  being,  (it 
their  narrowest,  no  longer  than  a  normal  joint,  and,  at  their  broadest  ,  are  each  equal 
to  a  normal  joint. 

Aberration*:  S.  i.  ashtarotii  (Artjynui*  atturte  Fish.,  Proc.  acad.  nat.  sc.  I'hilad., 
1K.-.K.  179-tii),  pi.  2;  A.  asht'iroth  Id.,  ibid..  1«T>0,  352).  Three  specimens  of  a  most 
remarkable  suffused  variety  of  this  species  have  been  recorded.  Two  of  them  were 
taken  in  New  Jersey,  and  described  and  figured  by  Fisher:  a  third,  taken  at  Cohasset, 
Mass..  la  figured  and  briefly  described  by  Maynard  (Butt.  N.  E.,  22, pi.  4,  flg.  25b.  25 
c.) :  a  fourth  (Mils.  Bost.  Soc.  Xat.  Hist.,  Xo.  122*5)  was  captured  on  Cape  Cod  by  Mr. 
\V.  C.  Fish. 

In  this  last  specimen  nearly  the  whole  upper  surface  Is  dark,  the  orange  markings 
being  confined,  on  the  fore  wings,  to  the  following :  the  basal  half  of  the  cell  inter- 
rupted by  the  innermost  black  bar,  broader  than  usual,  the  centre  of  the  band  border- 
ing the  cell  exteriorly;  a  powdery  space  just  beyond  this,  in  the  subcosto-median 
interspace;  a  similar  powdery  space  at  the  base  of  the  lower  median  Interspace, 
extending  to  a  little  beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure;  the  basal 
three-tlfths  of  the  medio-submedlan  interspace  and  the  interspaces  below  partly 
powdered  with  dusky  scales  on  the  outer  half ;  the  veins  of  the  median  and  submedian 
ncrvures,  excepting  on  the  apical  fourth  of  the  wing,  similarly  powdered;  and  a  few 
powdery  scales  scattered  alsiut  the  mi-bile  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing;  on  the  hind 
wings  the  orange  markings  are  much  as  usual,  but  arc  restricted  within  a  slightly  nar- 
rower area;  as  to  the  whitish  markings,  the  spots  at  the  divaricatlou  of  the  subcostal 
nervure  are  present  as  usual,  and  form  part  of  an  arcuate  series,  the  lower  portlou  of 
which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  normal  submarginal  row  (which  is  entirely 
wanting)  In  the  Interspaces,  at  fully  an  interspace's  width  from  the  border;  on  the  hind 
wings  a  similar  series  of  indistinct,  sometimes  obsolete  spots,  occupies  the  middle 
ground  between  the  two  normal  rows,  which  are  altogether  absent;  fringe  as  usual. 

Beneath,  on  the  fore  icing*,  the  vivacious  colors  are  again  more  limited ;  all  the 
normal  black  markings  of  the  cell  are  present,  although  so  changed  above,  but  the 
dark  markings  of  the  middle  of  the  wing  arc  connected,  suffused  and  spread  to  a  great 
degree  ;  in  the  submarginal  region,  nearly  the  whole  space  from  the  cell  to  the  silvery 
spots  l>  suffused  with  black ;  below  that  the  black  Is  sharply  defined  toward  the  base 
of  the  wing  by  the  interior  border  of  the  inner  black  spots,  and  exteriorly  has  a 
blurred  limitation,  parallel  to  the  outer  bonier  at  the  middle  of  the  apical  median 
nervules;  the  outer  bordering  is  nearly  or  (|uite  an  interspace  in  width,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  broad,  long,  silvery  dashes,  angulated  externally,  broadly  bordered  with 
blackish,  the  lower  ones  becoming  altered  to  large,  roundish  spots,  bordered  with 
black,  the  Interior  border  extending  far  Inwards,  very  nearly  to  the  median  spots.  On 
the  hind  vcinys  the  silvery  spots  are  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  and  the  olivaceous 
become  changed  to  a  brilliant  snuff  color;  the  position  aud  character  of  the  silvery 
spots  are  greatly  changed ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  costal  border  Is  broadened ;  each  of 
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the  Interspaces  is  lllleil  at  the  base  with  a  very  large  silvery  space,  each  occupying  the 
place  normally  belonging  to  the  spots  of  the  two  basal  rows,  together  with  the  inter- 
vening area,  the  black  edging  being  obliterated;  the  whole  cell  Is  tilled  with  silver, 
and  the  spot  of  the  snbinedio-internal  interspace  is  extended  to  the  base;  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  the  black  basal  and  apical  bordering  of  the  silvery  spots  is 
retained,  excepting  the  apical  bordering  of  the  marginal  row.  but  the  spots  them- 
selves are  absent,  being  supplanted  by  a  new  set  of  roundish  spots,  bordered  within 
by  the  normal  exterior  border  of  the  inner  row,  and  without  by  the  interior  border  of 
the  outer  row. 

Secondary  sexual  peculiarities-  Besides  the  striking  differences  between  the 
sexes  in  the  markings  of  the  upper  surface  of  both  wings,  fully  detailed  in  the  de- 
scription above,  the  lower  median  ami  suhmedian  veins  of  the  fore  wings  have  a  thick- 
ened appearance  in  the  middle  of  their  course  in  the  male,  due  to  the  presence  (44:  4) 
of  dark  scales  of  unusual  size,  which  here  conceal  the  androconia  (46:  11)  which  lie 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  vein,  mingled  with  ordinary  scales;  these  have  been 
deacribed  under  the  geuns. 

Egg  (64  :  :tl).  Sixteen  to  eighteen  longitudinal  ribs,  at  broadest,  .Oflfi  mm.  apart; 
surface  between  them  covered  with  minute  circular  punctnlations,  about  .004  tnm.  in 
diameter,  distributed  pretty  regularly  over  the  surface,  their  centres  about  .<»»<  mm. 
apart;  the  cross  lines  are  liner  compressed  ridges,  nearly  as  high  as  the  ribs.  .07  mm. 
apart;  where  they  traverse  the  ribs  they  become  Indistinct;  on  the  summit  the  ribs 
and  cross  lines  form  a  pretty  uniform  siib<|uadraiigular  pitting,  which  obtains  as  far 
as  the  mlcropyle  (67:  U>)  which  is  .1  mm.  In  diameter;  the  central  circle  of  this  is  OOW 
mm.  hi  diameter,  and  the  kite-shaped  cells  of  the  tlr-l  row  adjoining  it  are  seven  in 
number,  and  those  of  the  outer  row  the  same;  color  when  fresh  laid,  pale  green, 
changing  subsequently  to  shining  purplish  fuscous.  Height,  .*  mm.;  breadth  at 
base,  .75  mm. ;  at  summit,  .88  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Firrt  ttngt  (72:  10).  Head  (79:  2)  plceous,  with  a  few  long,  pale 
brown,  tapering  hairs.  Body  dark  olive  luteous.  the  incisures  paler,  the  papillae 
darker  and  the  hairs  pale  brown ;  lite  latter  are  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  body, 
and  delicately  and  distantly  spieulifcrons.  Length  of  hairs.  .84  mm. ;  length  of  body, 
2  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .»  mm. 

Second  ttage.  Head  black.  Body  cinereous,  mottled  and  striped  with  brown;  a 
macular  stripe  follows  the  laterodorsal  rows  of  spines,  and  another  lateral  row  Is  inde- 
pendent; spines  black,  with  short  black  spiracles.    Length.  ,1.8  mm.  (after  Edwanls). 

Tlnrd  st'tyr.  Head  Mack.  Body  mottled  and  striped  witli  light  and  dark  cinereous; 
spines  longer  than  before,  black,  dull  yellow  at  base.  Length,  7.»;  mm.  (after 
Edwards). 

Fourth  *(<iije.  Head  light  brown.  Body  with  more  contrasted  colors,  the  dark  |K>r- 
tious  <|uite  black,  the  light  of  a  dirty  white:  a  white  dorsal  stripe,  •  through  which 
runs  a  black  line :  at  the  junction  of  the  several  segments  a  transverse  white  stripe, 
on  which  are  short  black  lines;  each  segment  crossed  longitudinally  by  black  stripes, 
interrupted  by  the  spines,  with  a  wedge-shaped  mark  between  the  spines;  these  are 
long,  shining  black,  with  black  bristles,  and  mostly  arise  from  pale  orange  tubercles." 
Length,  is  mm.  (Edward*). 

Fifth  »t«<j<'.  Body  with  the  ground  color  buff,  the  markings  nearly  as  Ix-fore:  a 
broad  buff  band  covers  the  middle  of  dorsum,  enclosing  a  macular  black  line;  the 
spines  and  bases  of  the  spinules  mostly  orange.    Length,  2,">  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Lcfs!  Miuje  (73 :  10).  Head  reddish  ferruginous  on  upper  half,  black  below,  some- 
what pilose.  Body  velvet  black,  banded  and  striped  with  ochrey-ycllow.  changing  to 
dull  orange  or  red,  olive  broim  beneath 5  a  broad  dorsal  baud  enclosing  a  sometimes 
obsolete  black  line ;  a  series  of  short  laterodorsal  yellow  stripes ;  a  darker  stlgmatal 
band:  at  the  incisures  three  narrow,  transverse  stripes  above  the  stlgmatal  band; 
the  last  segment  yellow.  Laterodorsal  spines  silvery  white  with  black  Hps;  the 
other  spines  yellowish,  those  of  the  lower  row  orange  at  base  ami  half  way  to  tip;  of 
the  upper  row  part  are  orange  at  base;  all  the  spinules  black.    Legs  black;  prolegs 
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smoky  brown;  spiracles  black,  with  white  annul).    Length.  44.5  mm.  (after  Kdwards). 

Chrysalis  (84:4).  "Brown  ami  yellow  over  abdomen;  the  mesonotum  pinkish 
brown;  the  wing-cases  brown  and  more  decidedly  tinted  pink:  each  [latero-]dors«l 
tubercle  shows  a  large,  dark  patch  on  the  anterior  side:  similar  patches  on  the  wing- 
cases;  the  tubercles  on  mesonotum  black,  and  each  is  joined  by  a  black  band  to  a 
patch  back  of  and  near  the  base;  altont  the  head  several  Irregular  dark  or  black  spots; 
on  the  w  ings  a  brown  patch  at  base,  one  on  middle  of  disk,  and  six  elongated  spots  in 
row  w  ithin  the  margin."    Length.  2*  mm.  (Kdwards). 

Distribution  (21 :  4 ) .  This  butterfly  he longs  to  the  Alleghanian  fauna, 
though  its  distribution  appears  to  be  somewhat  irregular.  It  inhabits  low  - 
lands anil  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  its  range 
than  elsewhere,  unless  it  he  on  the  western  prairies.  It  occurs,  however,  as 
far  south  as  the  elevated  parts  of  Georgia,  "taken  by  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  mountains"  (Abbot),  whence  also  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Kd- 
wards, who  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it  in  West  Virginia.  Otherwise, 
indeed,  it  has  not  been  recorded  on  the  Atlantic  slope  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. West  of  the  Alleghanies  Kirtland  states  that  he  has  never  met 
with  it  in  northern  Ohio,  although  he  has  obtained  a  few  specimens  from 
Dayton  in  that  state,  and  Dury  says  it  is  "very  rare"  at  Cincinnati. 
Worthington  reports  it  from  northern  and  not  from  southern  Illinois,  and 
Kirtland  and  Hoy  have  found  it  abundant  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  been 
taken  in  various  parts  of  Iowa  (Allen,  Parker,  Osborn,  Austin.  Walton) 
and  it  occurs  also  in  Lawrence  "common"  ami  Wallace  County,  Kansas 
(Snow),  Nebraska  ( Dodge) ,  Arkansas  (Kdwards)  and  even  Louisiana, 
according  to  Streekcr. 

In  New  England  it  is  reported  abundant  in  Connecticut  at  several 
places  and  has  been  taken  in  Massachusetts  about  Boston,  at  Lcverett  and 
Montague  (F.  H.Sprague).  about  Springfield  "quite  common"  (Diin- 
inoek )  and  in  Wal|>ole  (Miss  Guild)  ;  the  onlv  places  where  1  have  found 
it  tolerably  abundant  are  in  Berkshire  County,  on  Cape  Cod.  and  particu- 
larly on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Generally  speaking  it  is  not  a  common 
inseet  and  is  seldom  seen  above  the  annual  isotherm  of  the  most 

northerly  stations  from  which  it  is  recorded  an-  Waterville  (also  the 
easternmost),  Norway  (Eernald),  Hallow  ell  "not  very  common"  (Miss 
Wadsworth),  Brunswick  "one  may  see  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon's  walk'"  (Packard)  and  Portland,  Me.  (  Lyman)  ;  Isles  of  Shoals 
"a  few  specimens"  (Thaxter).  Milford  "common"  (Whitney),  Wolfboro 
(Maynard),  Sun  cook  "not  common"  (Thaxter).  Dublin  (Faxon)  and 
Walpole,  N.  H.  "abundant"  (Smith)  ;  and  Williamstown,  Mass.  (Scud- 
der).  It  is  very  rare  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  ( Lintner)  and  has  not  been 
taken  beyond  the  Kennebec  river  in  Maine. 

Haunts.  It  frequents  open  breezy  meadows  or  pastures  in  close  prox- 
imity to  marshy  land  or  ponds.  The  place  where  1  have  found  it  most 
abundant  is  Nantucket,  where  it  occurs  sparingly  near  damp  spots  next  the 
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\Sconset  road,  hut  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  Pasture  and  ctipecially 
t<>  the  west  and  southwest  of  Gibhs  Pond.  In  a  half  aere  patch  of 
golden  rod  just  next  the  sandy  heaeh  at  the  western  end  I  have  found  them 
always  present  in  their  season,  and  easier  of  capture  than  in  the  adjoining 
pasturing  ground.  They  appear  fondest  of  alighting  on  the  flowers  of 
golden  rod  and  Vernonia,  though  (with  the  possible  exception  of  asters) 
they  are  then  the  most  common  flower  there. 

Oviposition  and  food  plants.  I  took  one  female  in  Nantucket  on 
September  11.  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs  on  a  composite  plant,  oue  of  the 
Astcroidcae,  Sericocarpus  eonyzoides ;  hut  all  that  have  been  raised 
have  been  fed  on  violet.  Specimens  enclosed  by  me  on  living  violets  lay 
indeed  a  few  eggs  on  it,  but  these  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  mul- 
titudes,— some  hundreds, — laid  on  the  lace  which  kept  them  near  the  violet ; 
these  eggs  were  in  all  cases  laid  erect  upon  the  outside  of  the  lace,  the 
female  thrusting  its  ovipositor  through  the  mesh  (only  a  millimetre  and 
a  half  in  diameter)  curving  the  tip  around  and  depositing  the  egg,  always 
on  its  base.  The  meshes  were  felt  for  as  with  a  snout  and  many  would  be 
tried  and  pierced  before  a  satisfactory  position  seemed  to  be  found  ;  the 
action  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  the  net,  sprinkled  with  eggs  on  the  outside 
while  the  parents  were  within,  had  a  very  curious  appearance  :  this  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  in  nature  the  eggs  are  laid  u|>on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  by  the  parent  seated  on  the  upper  surface.  The  eggs  hatch 
with  us  in  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-three  days ;  some,  however,  which 
were  laid  late  in  the  season  remained  unhatehed,  and  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  them  through  the  winter  in  this  state  were  placet!  in  a  cold  stor- 
age chamber,  but  the  caterpillars  never  emerged  from  them. 

Duration  of  early  stages,  etc.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  the  only  one 
that  has  raised  this  insect  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  found  in  West  Virginia 
that  the  duration  of  the  egg  was  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days 
(about  a  week  shorter  than  in  the  north)  and  the  different  stages  of  the 
larva  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  days  each,  not  counting  the  hibernation, 
and  the  chrysalis  state  seventeen  days,  making  in  all,  omitting  the  hiber- 
nation, one  hundred  and  forty-four  days.  The  caterpillars  usually  devour 
the  entire  egg  shell  as  far  as  the  base  as  soon  as  they  emerge  and  then  at 
once  seek  shelter  and  pass  into  the  winter  lethargy.  Mr.  Edwards  found 
that  most  of  his  took  refuge  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  violets  on 
which  he  placed  them,  but  this  was  probably  because  a  more  suitable 
place  was  denied  them. 

Life  history.  The  single  brood  of  this  butterfly  occasionally  appears 
with  us  as  early  as  dune  25,  and  then  becomes  tolerably  common  by  the  first 
of  July  and  abundant  after  the  first  week  in  that  month;  more  commonly 
however  its  first  appearance  is  delayed  until  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
it*  subsequent  abundance  is  correspondingly  postponed.     Males  only  can 
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be  found  for  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  the  female  is  generally 
scarce  until  the  latter  part  of  July.  Fresh  specimens  continue  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  until  after  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  some  observ- 
ers have  supposed  them  to  indicate  a  second  brood  (See  Can.  ent.,  xi  : 
21!').  The  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  in  the  several  species  of  Argynnis, 
but  there  is  no  proof  as  yet  of  any  interruption  in  the  advent  of  fresh 
material  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  of  this  species.  The  butterflies 
may  be  found  on  the  wing  until  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  September 
in  the  north,  and  probably  later  in  the  south.  The  eggs  are  not  laid 
until  long  after  the  eclosion  of  the  earliest  females,  not  indeed  until  the 
last  of  August,  commonly  not  until  September,  and  I  have  had  them  laid 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month  in  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Kdwards 
sjM'aks  of  securing  some  the  last  of  September  in  the  south.  The  larvae 
hatch,  and  go  at  once  iuto  winter  quarters,  the  remainder  of  the  history 
being  carried  out  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Habits  of  the  butterfly.  It  is  found  in  meadows  and  open,  breezv 
places,  sucking  the  juices  of  golden  rod,  thistle  and  common  ml  clover. 
It  has  a  bold  and  rather  majestic  Hight,  sailing  more  frequently  than  the 
other  large  Argynnidi :  but  it  does  not  move  with  great  rapidity  even  when 
frightened,  nor  is  it  often  seen  at  any  great  height,  generally  flying  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  rather  wary  of  approach  and  will  generally 
flv  off"  in  a  somewhat  labored  fashion  against  the  wind,  but  if  pursued  will 
k»-ep  just  out  of  reach,  or  may  suddenly  dart  to  one  side  and  then,  expand- 
ing its  wings  to  the  full,  be  borne  along  hurriedly  by  the  wind  far  to  the 
rear  of  the  pursuer.  The  flight  of  the  female  is  much  less  vigorous  and 
sustained  than  that  of  the  male.  The  latter  generally  flies  a  little  faster 
than  one  can  walk  hurriedly,  the  ample  wings  are  flapped  with  great 
vi<ror  but  do  not  seem  adapted  to  swift  flight.  Mr.  II.  Skinner,  speaking 
of  the  females,  says  "their  flight  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  generally  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  then  they  do  not  alight  on  a 
flower  or  bush  or  flutter  about  like  the  male,  but  suddenly  drop  like  lead 
in  the  long  grass.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  spot 
where  they  alight  as  they  drop  so  suddenly,  but  on  approach  near  it  they 
are  off' like  a  shot  again"  (Can.  ent.,  xiv  :  20). 

The  male  has  a  slight  musky  odor. 

When  resting  in  the  sun.  the  wings  are  fully  expanded  or  droop  slightly, 
the  fore  wings  thrown  forward  so  far  as  to  show  the  upper  extra-mesial 
sj>ot  of  the  hind  wings ;  the  hinder  edges  of  the  latter  rest  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  front  of  the  body  is  so  raised  that  the  plane  of  the  wings 
is  at  an  angle  of  fully  30°  with  the  surface  of  rest.  The  antennae  arc 
straight,  raised  at  a  slight  angle  above  the  plane  of  the  wings,  and  divari- 
cate about  125°.  When  walking,  the  antennae,  still  straight,  are  brought 
on  a  line  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  divaricate  only  t<0°. 
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When  resting  for  the  night  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  wings  are  Iironght 
back  to  hack,  the  front  concealed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  hind  [>uir  ;  the 
anal  angle  rests  upon  the  ground,  entirely  concealing  the  abdomen,  but 
the  trunk  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  rest  at  an  angle  of  50°,  and  the 
antennae  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  rest,  and  divaricate 
at  an  angle  of  about  140°.  Keating  for  the  night  on  a  vertical  surface, 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  have  the  same  bend  as  before,  but  the  trunk  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  of  rest,  so  that  the  wings  project  to  an 
unusual  degree,  the  costa  of  the  fore  wing  falling  from  the  horizontal  only 
about  30°.  The  antennae  hold  the  same  position  relative  to  the  body  as 
before. 

In  some  experiments  with  this  butterfly,  Dr.  Packard  found  that  excision 
of  the  antennae  affected  its  action  but  little. 

Ou  putting  sweetened  water  on  the  ends  of  the  stumps  of  the  antennae,  in  a  minute 
it  partly  but  not  wholly  unrolled  its  maxillae.  On  moistening  the  ends  of  the  labial 
palpi  no  effect  was  produced;  on  moistening  the  l>ase  and  ends  of  the  maxillae  they  at 
once  unrolled  and  felt  about  for  the  sweet  object  with  their  tips,  and  on  putting  a 
drop  of  sweetened  water  on  the  window-frame  in  front  of  It,  it  eagerly  lapped  it  with 
the  maxillae,  and  on  losing  the  place  of  the  drop  it  felt  around  until  It  fouud  it  and 
then  again  lapped  it.    (Am.  nat..  xi :  421.) 

Desiderata.  The  history  of  the  larva  in  its  natural  haunts  is  the  most 
important  lack  in  our  knowledge  of  tins  species.  I  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  larva  in  the  field  by  the  use  of  traps.  When  that  is  fairly  known  it 
will  explain,  no  doubt,  the  reason  for  the  long  period  during  which  fresh 
butterflies  are  leaving  the  chrysalis.  I»  there  any  lethargy  in  the  cater- 
pillars to  produce  this  effect  ?  We  also  need  to  know  whether  the  eggs 
are  laid  only  by  long-flown  butterflies  or  whether  all,  old  or  new,  lay 
them  at  the  late  season.  Are  the  eggs  ever  laid  so  late  as  not  to  hatch 
in  the  autumn?  If  so,  do  they  hatch  at  all?  And  if  they  do,  is  the 
young  larva  fully  developed  in  the  egg  before  the  winter?  The  natural 
food  plant  is  still  unknown.  The  distribution  of  the  species  needs,  no 
doubt,  much  revision  before  it  may  be  considered  fairly  established. 
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PI.  21,      4.   Distribution  in  North  America. 

Egg. 

IM.  04,  fig.  at.  Plulu. 
i;7:19.  Mieropyle. 

Caterpillar. 

PI.  72.  tig.  10.   Caterpillar  at  birth. 

".">:  10.  Mature  caterpillar,  mostly  dorsal 
\  lew. 

70:  2.    Front  view  of  head  in  Mage  i. 
Chrysalis. 
PI.  84,  tig.  4.    Side  view. 


Imago. 

PI.  4.  fig.  3.   Female,  upper  nurface. 
s.    Male,  both  surfaces. 
12:12.    Roth  surface*. 
33:  43.    Male  abdominal  appendages, 
3»:2.  Xeuratlon. 

44 :  4.  Median  vein  of  fore  wings  of  male, 
showing  position  of  scales  and  androcoula 
4«:11.  Androeonlum. 
63 : 7.  Side  view  of  head  and  appendage* 
enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  legs. 

61:31.   Papilla  of  tongue. 
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Argynni.-Fahr.  III.  mag.,  Vl: 288  (1807).  Argyronome  Steph.,  Cut.  Brit.  Lep.,  13,258 

(IS.V)).  Tape.— Pap. agl>ya  Linn. 

Stay  thy  soft-murmuring  waters*,  gentle  Kill: 
Hush,  whispering  Winds;  ye  rustling  Leave*  be  Mill; 
Kent,  silver  Butterflies,  your  quivering  wing*; 
Alight,  ye  Beetle*,  from  your  airy  rings; 
Ye  painted  Moths,  your  gold-cvcil  plumage  furl, 
Bow  your  wide  horns,  yourspfral  trunks  uueurl; 
(Jlitter.  ve  (i  low-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds; 
Deacendj  ye  Spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads; 
Slide  here!  ye  horned  Snails,  with  varnish'd  shells; 
Ye  Bee-nymphs,  listen  in  your  waxen  cells ! 

DaHWUr.—  The  Botanic  Garden. 

Imago  (53:2).  Mead  pretty  large,  furnished  with  abundant,  longer  and  shorter 
hair>.  longest  around  the  antennae.  Front  pretty  full,  in  the  middle  below  consider- 
ably protuberant,  above  broadly  and  slightly  depressed,  in  the  middle  slightly  and 
rather  broadly  hollowed  longitudinally ;  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  thrust  back- 
ward considerably  between  the  antennae,  the  sides  of  the  projection  curving  around 
the  autcnnal  bases;  broader  than  high,  but  not  so  broad  as  the  eyes.  Vertex  rather 
large,  rather  tumid  but  scarcely  elevated  above  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  more  than 
twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  hinder  border  broadly  rounded,  scarcely  appresscd,  the 
front  border  abruptly  descending,  projecting  nngularly  in  the  middle,  the  sides  of  the 
angulation  scarcely  rounded.  Eyes  pretty  large,  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  summit  in  pits,  the  walls  of  which  are 
higher  behind  than  in  front,  counected  by  a  rather  broad,  deep,  transverse  furrow 
separated  by  a  space  equal  to  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  summit  of  the  second 
anteiinal  joint;  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  from  forty-one  to 
forty-nine  joints,  of  which  from  eleven  to  thirteen  form  the  greatly  depressed  club, 
of  which  the  Hrst  four  and  the  last  live  bear  the  increase  and  diminution  of  size,  the 
central  Joints  being  alK>ut  equal;  the  club  is  ovate,  live  or  six  times  as  broad  as  the 
stalk,  a  little  more  than  tw  ice  as  long  as  broad,  the  extremity  w  ell  rounded,  sometimes 
slightly  tapering,  the  last  joint  w  ith  a  minutely  produced,  conical  tip;  furnished  In  the 
middle  beneath  with  a  distinct  median  and  a  pair  of  indistinct,  submedian  carinac, 
the  former  extending  down  the  stalk.  Palpi  pretty  long,  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  long 
as  the  eyes,  not  stout,  curving  slightly  forward,  the  apical  joint  about  one-seventh  the 
length  of  the  penultimate:  clothed  beneath,  excepting  the  apical  Joint,  with  long, 
equal,  curving  hairs,  all  in  a  vertical  plane;  above,  in  the  middle  of  the  apical 
half  of  the  second  joint,  with  a  long,  vertical  tuft  of  hairs  which  embrace  the  eyes 
and  then  diminish  in  length  to  the  apex,  changing  their  direction  at  the  same  time 
forwards. 

Pn.thoracic  lobes  pretty  large,  appressed  considerably,  but  somew  hat  tumid,  larger 
Interiorly  than  exteriorly,  well  rounded  at  either  end,  the  summit  well  rounded  in 
either  direction,  about  Ave  times  as  broad  as  long  ami  twice  as  high  as  long.  Patagia 
long  ami  slender,  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  base  rather  broad, 
squarish,  the  posterior  lobe  at  llrst  continuing  In  the  line  of  the  outer  margin  and 
narrowing  rapidly,  afterward  of  nearly  uniform  width  and  bent  considerably  down- 
ward in  continuation  of  the  inner  margin,  the  tip  bluntly  rounded. 

Fore  wings  (39:  tJ)  more  that  two-thirds  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border 
pretty  strongly  and  quite  regularly  bowed,  the  apical  angle  well  rounded  ;  outer  margin, 
excepting  the  well  rounded  angles,  straight  or  scarcely  convex;  iuuer  margin  straight 
or  scarcely  sinuous,  at  about  KHi  with  the  outer  border.  First  superior  subcostal 
nervule  arising  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell;  the  second 
half  way  or  somewhat  more  than  half  way  from  that  to  the  apex  of  the  cell,  or  shortly 
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before  the  apex  of  its  upper  bonier;  the  third  at  about  two-thinls  the  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  eell  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth:  the  latter  at  about  midway  between 
the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  border;  second  inferior  sulxostal  nervnle  arising 
marly  half  way  down  the  cell;  the  latter  considerably  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
wing,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  times  as  lung  as  broad.  Median  ncrvure  connected 
with  the  vein  closing  the  cell  by  its  last  branch,  scarcely  more  than  one-third  as  far  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  last  nervnle.  as  that  is  from  the  base  of  the  first. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  bonier  prominently  and  roundly  shouldered  nest  the 
base,  the  basal  at  about  right  angle*  with  the  distal  portion,  beyond  scarcely  convex, 
tin-  apical  angle  very  broadly  rounded;  outer  border  faintly  crenulated,  well  and  pretty 
regularly  rounded,  slightly  fullest  in  the  median  area,  in  the  $  scarcely  angulated  at 
the  upper  median  nervnle;  Inner  margin  rather  abruptly  and  considerably  expanded 
next  the  base,  beyond  straight  nearly  to  the  internal  ncrvure.  then  receding  a  little, 
and  slightly  and  roundly  emarglnate  between  the  internal  and  submedian  nervule.  the 
outer  angle  rounded  off.  l'reeostnl  nervine  curved  pretty  strongly  outward.  First 
subcostal  nervule  arising  either  at  considerably  less  than  one-half  ( $  61 :  1).  or  at 
more  than  two-thirds  ( $  61 :  2),  the  distance  from  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and 
subcostal  nervures  to  the  base  of  the  second  sul>eostal  nervule;  cell  closed. 

Andntconia  ribbon-shaped,  but  broadest  at  the  base  and  tapering  slightly  on  basal 
half,  rarely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  longer  than  broad,  the  basal  third  or 
more  black,  beyond  pellucid,  terminating  in  a  lancet-shaped  fringed  tip. 

Fore  legs,  small,  cylindrical,  furnished  on  the  outer  side  with  a  row  of  pretty  long  hairs 
diverging  laterally,  less  frequent  iu  the  female  than  In  the  other  sex  ;  tibiae  either  two- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae  ($  )  or  a  little  more  than  that  ( ? ) ;  tarsi  a  little 
more  than  thn-e-quarters  the  length  of  the  tibiae,  consisting  either  of  a  single  joint 
tapering  at  the  tip  and  sometimes  armed  with  an  apical  spur  (<J  ),  or  of  live  joints  visible 
without  denudation,  of  which  the  first  Is  nearly  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  whole 
tarsus,  while  the  remainder  decrease  regularly  in  size,  the  fourth  being  half  as  large 
as  the  second;  excepting  the  terminal  joint  they  are  all  provided  beneath  with  a  pair 
of  stout  and  short  though  not  Inconspicuous  >pur*.  the  field  between  them  naked; 
beside-,  there  is  on  cither  side  beneath,  and  especially  just  beyond  each  spur,  a  row 
of  long  and  slender  bristle-like  spines  on  each  joint,  those  of  the  first  joint 
recumbent  (?).  Middle  tibiae  a  little  shorter  than  the  hind  pair,  the  sides 
of  the  outer  three-quarters  of  the  under  surface  furnished  with  a  row  of  not  very  frc- 
QUeut.  pretty  long  and  slender,  somewhat  spreading  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  which 
are  developed  into  very  long  and  slender  tapering  spurs  ;  besides,  the  sides  ami  upper 
surraceare  covered  rat  her  abundantly  with  similar  shorter,  not  very  prominent  spines. 
Tarsi  supplied  beneath  with  four  rows  of  short  and  slender  frequent  spines,  the  two 
inner  rows  closely  approximate  and,  on  the  basal  joint,  their  spines  alternate;  the 
apical  ones  .if  each  joint  are  stouter  than  the  other*;  above,  the  tarsi  are  covered  with 
multitudinous  similar  spines.  Indefinitely  arranged  In  vague  rows.  Claws  pretty  long 
ami  moderately  stout,  strongly  and  uniformly  curved,  tapering  and  delicately  pointed. 
Paronychia  double,  the  anterior  lobe  half  as  long  as  the  claws,  regularly  tapering  to  a 
Hue  point,  and  slightly  curved  in  the  direc  tion  of  the  claws;  the  posterior  lobe  minute, 
short,  triangular,  straight.  I'ulvilliis  small,  transverse,  snbijuadate,  mon-  than  twice 
as  broad  as  long. 

Abdominal  appendages  differing  from  those  of  Speyeria  only  In  that  the  clasps  are 
proportionally  broader,  bear  tt  small  lobe  near  the  base  of  the  upper  bonier,  ami  that 
the  upper  process  Is  less  produced  at  the  tip. 

Egg.  Very  short,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  scarcely  taller  than  broad,  largest  just  above 
the  base,  the  sides  well  rounded,  tapering  upward  to  a  much  narrower,  feebly  rounded 
summit,  the  centre  of  which  is  depressed;  base  a  little  convex,  the  point  of  attach- 
ment small;  furnished  with  a  moderate  number  of  sharply  define* I.  nearly  straight 
and  equal,  longitudinal  ribs,  running  from  the  attachmentof  the  base  to  the  mlcropyle. 
some  of  them  uniting  with  their  neighbors  as  in  the  preceding  genus;  surface  between 
the  ribs  broken  up  by  distinct  raised  crO»S  lines,  only  not  so  prominent  as  the  ribs  and 
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placed  nearer  together  than  they,  and  around  the  raleropyle  fonninir  a  rim.  Micropyle 
rosette  made  up  of  minute  roundish  cells  separated  by  distinct,  but  coarse,  low  and 
rounded  ridges. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  half,  well 
rounded  below,  with  a  few  scattered,  pretty  long  hairs  arising  from  minute  warts. 
Body  plump  and  cylindrical,  tapering  only  at  the  extremity;  each  se-rnient  behind  the 
tlrst  thoracic  furnished  with  several  series  of  papillae  giving  rise  to  very  long,  very 
slender,  scarcely  tapering,  slightly  curving,  very  distantly  and  excessively  minutely 
splouliferous  hairs,  terminating,  excepting  on  some  of  those  of  the  terminal  segment, 
in  a  minute,  short,  cup-shaped  club,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  base  of  the 
hair,  and  is  «  little  narrower  than  long:  the  series  are  disposed  a*  follows:  a  sub- 
lateral,  each  papilla  tearing  two  hairs,  the  hinder  one  a  little  nearer  the  middle  line 
than  the  other  and  longer,  a  snpralateral  posteriorly  placed,  an  infralateral  centrally 
placed  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  cluster  of  four.  Legs  long  nnd  slender,  the  last  joint 
conical,  the  claw  small,  strongly  bent,  tapering,  with  a  small  basal  heel :  prologs  unusu- 
ally long  and  slender  and  approximated  so  that  there  is  an  unusual  space  between  their 
outer  side  and  the  spiracles.  Ilooklets  five  in  number,  strongly  curved,  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, arranged  in  a  semicircle,  the  outer  end  uppermost. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  pretty  small,  well  rounded,  but  anteriorly  appressed,  sub- 
quadrate,  broadest  in  the  middle,  the  hemispheres  separated  above  by  a  deep  sulcatum, 
the  sides  rather  broadly  rounded,  rather  deeper  below  than  above;  triangle  not  very 
much  higher  than  broad,  extending  more  than  half  way  up  the  head,  covered  with 
sparsely  scattered,  very  minute,  blunt  warts,  giving  rise  to  hairs  of  variable  lengths,  one 
to  each,  of  which  those  above  and  outwardly  are  usually  the  longest.  Antennae  with  the 
second  joint  not  half  so  long  as  broad,  third  more  than  half  as  broad  as  second,  and 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  fourth  invisible  in  dried  larvae.  Ocelli  six  in  num- 
ber, five  In  a  curve  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  angle  well  rounded,  the  three  middle 
ones  separated  b\  less  than  their  own  width,  the  outer  ones  by  a  little  greater  distance 
from  their  neighbors;  the  sixth  is  behind  the  others,  at  equal  distances  from  the  upper 
and  Central  one  of  the  row,  and  at  a  scarcely  greater  distance  from  the  lowest;  they 
are  all  of  nearly  equal  size  and  prominence,  but  the  lowest  is  a  little  the  most  promi- 
nent. Labnim  small,  rather  broad,  well  rounded,  pretty  deeply  and  roundly  excised  in 
the  middle  of  the  front;  mandibles  very  small ;  maxillary  palpi  with  the  second  joint 
about  as  long  as  broad,  small,  rounded:  third  somewhat  slenderer,  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  cylindrical. 

Body  greatly  elongated,  cylindrical,  tapering  considerably  forward  on  all  the 
thoracic  segments,  armed  with  very  long,  conspicuous,  erect  spines,  scarcely  broaden- 
ing at  the  extreme  l>asc:  the  spines  are  usually  very  slender,  straight,  erect,  delicately 
tapering,  terminating  in  n  tine  pointed  needle,  often  much  shorter  than  those  which 
ornament  the  sides  of  the  spine,  where  they  arc  needle-like  and  moderately  long, 
directed  upward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  w  ith  the  main  spine,  simple  and  seated  on 
small,  wart -like  spinules:  they  are  irregularly  disposed,  but  are  considerably  more 
numerous  on  the  basal  than  on  the  apical  half  of  the  spine,  and  are  sometimes  also 
scattered  along  the  body  in  front  of  the  spines,  especially  of  those  on  the  sides; 
otherwise  the  body  Is  absolutely  naked,  excepting  for  a  sparse  microscopic  pile.  The 
spines  vary  in  length  in  different  species,  but  most  of  them  are  seldom  or  never  less 
than  half  as  long  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  body;  they  are  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row.  as  follows  :  a  laterodorsal  scries  placed  centrally 
on  the  thoracic  and  tlrst  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  that  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment sometimes  equal  to,  sometimes  of  much  greater  length  than  the  others;  a  latero- 
sligmatal  scries  placed  centrally  on  the  tlrst  to  eighth  and  tenth  abdominal  segments; 
a  suprastigmatal  series  placed  next  the  suture  between  the  thoracic  segments;  an  infra- 
stigmatal  series  placed  centrally  on  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  and  repre- 
sented also  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  by  small,  spinous  warts  placed  a 
little  lower  down ;  and  a  ventro-stigmatal  series  of  small,  spinous  warts,  placed  cen- 
trally on  all  the  segments;  spiracles  small,  oltovatc.  about  half  as  high  again  as  long. 
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Legs  very  nearly  equal,  not  very  long,  slender,  tapering,  the  claws  very  slender,  curving 
gently  ;  prolegs  of  moderate  length,  not  very  stout,  tapering,  the  booklets  pretty  large 
and  prominent. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above,  the  head  is  as  broad  as  the  sixth  abdominal  seg- 
ment, roundly  tapering  a  little  to  slightly  produced  lateral  angles,  which  are  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  head;  behind  the  head  the  body  broadens  suddenly 
to  the  extreme  base  of  the  front  wing-cases,  which  bear  a  short,  conical  tubercle;  the 
base  of  the  hinder  edge  of  the  same  is  also  very  full ;  beyond  the  third  abdominal  seg- 
ment the  body  tapers  pretty  regularly  to  a  blunt  point.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  from  just  before  the  tip  of  the  head  nearly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  wings  is  nearly  straight;  the  front  of  the  head  is  broadly  rounded  and  the  pro- 
thorax  is  continued  in  the  same  curve,  but  the  mesothorax  is  independently  and  pretty 
strongly  arched,  more  strongly  sloped  behind  than  in  front,  and  above  flattened 
slightly :  the  nietathorax  and  first  abdominal  segment  are  constricted  so  as  to  make  a 
very  deep  rounded  hollowing,  from  the  summit  of  the  mesothorax  to  the  second 
aMominal  segment  ;  the  wing-cases  fall  oil*  rapidly  toward  their  edges,  especially 
near  the  ventral  line,  where  the  curve  Is  about  parallel  to  that  of  the  front  of  the 
mesothorax;  the  abdomen  tapers  but  slightly  before  the  sixth  segment,  ami  then 
rather  rapidly  to  a  blunt  cremaster;  the  last  three  segments  seem  to  be  immovable,  and 
to  curve  over  strongly  so  as  to  bring  the  tip  of  the  cremaster  on  a  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body;  the  ventral  surface  of  the  preaual  button  is 
broadly  Battened  to  an  oval  or  horse-shoe  shaped  shield,  with  slightly  raised  edges ;  the 
cremaster  Is  rather  stout,  tapering  rapidly,  constricted  at  the  base  above,  and  strongly 
compressed,  so  as  to  be  perpendicularly  quadrate  at  the  tip;  the  fifth  to  seventh  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  have  a  small  medlodorsal  tubercle  ou  the  anterior  edge; 
besides  this  there  Is  a  laterodorsal  series  of  conical,  stout  tubercles  on  all  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  segments,  and  inconspicuous  suprastigmatal  ones  on  the  second  to 
fourth  abdominal  segments,  and  similar  infrastigmatal  one*  on  some  of  the  segments; 
spiracles  transversely  regularly  obovate ;  posterior  edges  of  the  movable  abdominal 
segments  with  a  broad,  even,  but  very  finely  striated  border. 

Distribution  This  genus,  very  rich  in  s]>ecie*,  is  peculiar  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  north  temperate  zone  of  both  hemisphere!  which  lies  between 
the  35th  and  UOth  degrees  of  latitude,  excluding  in  America  the  penin- 
sula of  Labrador.  It  seem*  to  be  more  abundantly  represented  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent, 
whence  numerous  forms  have  been  described  by  Messrs.  Edwards.  Hehr 
and  others  and  superbly  illustrated  by  the  first  in  his  work  on  American 
butterflies.  From  Atlantic  North  America  three  species  have  been 
described,  all  of  them  occuring  abundantly  in  New  England  ;  one  is  found 
principally  in  the  southern  portions,  one  everywhere  except  in  the  White 
Mountain  region,  while  the  third  is  peculiar  to  that  district  and  the  colder, 
northern  or  more  elevated  parts  of  New  England. 

Characteristics.  The  butterflies  for  the  most  part  are  moderately 
large,  fulvous  colored  above,  and  marked  transversely  with  black,  thus: 
four  bars  traverse  the  cell  of  the  fore  wing,  a  rather  narrow,  zigzag, 
broken  band  crosses  the  middle  of  the  wing,  a  scries  of  roundish  spots  the 
middle  of  its  outer  half,  and  there  is  a  submarginal  scries  of  sagittate 
spots  upon  it  dusky  border ;  beneath,  the  design  on  the  fore  wings  is  a 
vague  repetition  of  the  markings  above,  while  the  hind  wings  are  reddish 
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brown  or  greenish  with  a  broader  or  narrower  submarginal  yellowish  band, 
bordered  by  a  submarginal  and  an  extra-mesial  series  of  large  silvery  <»r 
laid'  spots  ;  there  are  also  intrn-incsial  and  prebasal  scries  of  similar 
spots,  the  latter  usually  smaller  than  the  former. 

Life  history.  The  se  butterflies  are  all  single  brooded,  first  appearing  in 
New  England  late  in  dune  or  earlv  in  .Inlv,  continuing-  to  emerge  from 
the  chrysalis  uninterruptedly  throughout  July  and  a  part  of  August,  and 
not  laving  their  eggs  until  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September; 
the  eggs  thus  lie  for  a  long  period  wholly  undeveloped  in  the  ovaries  of 
the  female  or  at  least  of  those  which  first  emerge.  So  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, the  period  of  all  European  or  American  species  is  the  same*,  with  the 
single  exception  of  A.  calippe,  of  our  Pacific  coast,  which  according  to 
Mr.  Wright  tlies  only  in  spring  for  six  weeks  (Edwards,  Butt.  N.  Am. 
iii).  But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  of  our  New  England  species, 
and  probably  also  in  A.  Edwardsii.  to  judge  by  Mr.  Mead's  observations 
in  Colorado,  there  is  an  interrupted  series  of  emergences  from  the  chry- 
salis, giving  the  appearance  of  two  broods.      To  quote  Mr.  Edwards  : — 

••There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  life  history  of  the  larger  Argynnldea  that  are 
not  yet  clear.  With  us  [\V.  Va.].  cybele  <J  is  on  the  wing  from  the  25th  of  May  to 
the  loih  of  June,  as  I  have  noticed  for  several  successive  years.  Probably  aphrodite 
nearly  as  soon,  and  [Seinnopsycbe]  dlana  first  appears  about  the  20th  of  June. 
Shortly  after  the  1st  of  June  the  ?  of  cybele  Is  to  be  MM  am!  both  sexes  abound  in 
the  clover  fields.  By  the  end  of  June  cybele  has  become  scarce,  and  the  individuals 
to  be  >een  have  lost  their  freshness  and  arc  broken  ami  worn.  It  is  certain  that  these 
early  appearing  females  have  not  matured  eggs  and  laid  them,  because  at  no  time 
from  .June  to  August  will  anything  but  rudimentary  eggs  be  found  by  dissecting,  and 
the  egiis  do  not  become  distinguishable  to  the  eye  until  August.  They  theu  mature 
rapidly,  and  In  a  few  days  attain  full  size.  I  am  confident  that  no  eggs  are  laid  till 
August.  Hut  about  the  tlrsi  of  that  month  and  all  along  to  near  the  end  of  it  there 
appear  in  great  numbers  both  fresh  males  ami  females,  as  if  just  from  chrysalis, 
with  no  abrasion  of  the  hairs  on  thorax  between  the  wings,  which  spot  is  the  first  to 
show  wear.  I  doubt  if  an  Arjiyunis  could  fly  two  days  without  thus  giving  evidence  of 
It.  There  are  Hying  at  the  same  time  many  worn  individuals,  especially  females. 
The»e  last  are  the  tlrst  to  deposit  their  eggs,  but  shortly  after,  ami  up  to  the  time  of 
frosts,  the  others  also  are  in  condition  to  do  the  same.  I  see  no  [other]  explanation  of 
the  appearance  of  these  freshly  emerged  butterflies  than  that  they  have  formed  part  of 
the  brood  of  caterpillars  hatched  the  previous  fall,  some  of  which  brood  yielded  the 
butterflies  that  came  out  In  May  and  June,  and  the  remainder  continued  In  the  larval 
or  chrysalis  state  until  August,  and  upon  these  last  the  perpetuation  of  the  species 
largely  depends,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  June  tllght  must  have  been  destroyed  long 
before  August.  If  I  am  right,  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  August  cybele  must  con- 
sume eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve."  (Can.  cat.,  vl :  124-5.) 

No  such  interrupted  series  of  emergences  has  been  detected  in  the 
history  of  our  three  species  in  New  England  :  but  if,  as  is  probable,  this 
is  a  first  step  toward  true  digoneutistn,  it  might  well  lie  looked  for  in 
southern  New  England,  and  should  especially  be  sought  for  in  A.  cybele. 
How  this  is  brought  about  or  what  is  the  cause  of  the  long  continued 

•Buckler,  however,  record*  cg^s  of  A.  paphia  in  England,  laid  a«  early  as  July  30. 
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uninterrupted  emergence  of  fresh  material  from  the  chrysalis  in  the  north 
is  unknown  and  needs  careful  investigation  :  hut  in  view  of  the  phenomena 
witnessed  in  the  neighboring  groups  it  is  altogether  prohahle  that  it  is  tlie 
outcome  of  a  certain  degree  of  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillar, 
which  would  only  need  to  he  periodic  and  fixed  in  the  south,  casual  and 
irregular  in  the  north,  to  produce  exactly  the  phenomena  which  we  see. 
Experiment  and  observation  can  alone  settle  the  question. 

To  return  to  the  common  history  :  The  eggs — laid  upon  all  parts  of  the 
larval  food  plant — hatch  in  ahout  a  fortnight,  and  the  caterpillars  hiber- 
nate hefore  eating  more  than  their  egg-shells,  and  they  rarely  devour  the 
whole  of  these.  According  to  C.  G.  Barrett,  the  European  Specie*  "pass 
the  winter  as  small  social  larvae  under  a  silken  tent  on  the  ground"  (Ent. 
inonthl.  mag.,  xix  :  It)  hut  nothing  of  the  sort  has  heen  ohserved  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they  have  heen  raised  in  greater  numbers. 
1'rittwitz  says  that  the  eggs  of  A.  paphia  continue  through  the  winter, 
hut  it  was  not  so  in  England  with  some  of  this  species  raised  by  Mr. 
Buckler;  it  did  occur,  however,  with  A.  adippe,  although  it  is  probable, 
from  his  account,  that  the  larvae  were  fully  developed  in  the  egg  in  the 
autumn,  and  merely  hibernated  within  instead  of  without  the  egg.  The 
caterpillars  feed  singly,  and  arc  commonly  found  upon  Violaecae  but  have 
also  been  taken — at  least  in  Europe — on  Kubus,  Crataegus,  Kibes  and 
I'rtica,  besides  several  Cruciferae,  such  as  Cheiranthus,  Hcs|>cris.  Arabisaml 
Dcntaria;  as  well  as  on  Onobrychis,  IMantago  and  Borrago.  They  grow 
very  slowly,  usually  feeding  only  by  night  and  hiding  beneath  the  leaves 
or  in  crevices  in  the  ground  by  day.  The  chrysalids  may  he  found  on  the 
under  surface  of  logs  and  rails  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  continue 
between  two  ami  three  weeks.  The  butterflies  may  be  found  in  the  open 
parts  of  woods,  in  fields  and  hilly  pasture  hind,  or  skirting  the  mountain 
base  ;  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers,  particularly  of  clover,  thistle, 
golden  rod  and  milk  weed  ;  their  flight  is  rapid,  strong,  prolonged,  fre- 
quently high  ;  they  sometimes  sail  for  short  distances  with  expanded  im- 
movable wings,  often  then  descending  slightly  in  broad  circles. 

Characteristics  of  the  early  stages.  The  eggs  arc  short,  sugar-loaf 
shaped,  furnished  with  distinct,  rather  coarse  and. rather  frequent  longitu- 
dinal ribs  ami  finer  transverse  raised  lines. 

The  body  of  the  young  larvae  is  covered  with  little  conical  warts, 
ranged  on  either  side  in  five  rows,  four  above  and  one  below  the  spiracles, 
each  giving  rise  to  a  single,  very  long,  delicately  spiculiferous,  clubbed 
bristle. 

The  mature  larvae  are  provided  with  six  rows  of  long,  tapering  spines, 
beset  with  numerous  stiff"  hairs,  equidistant  as  seen  in  section  and  radiating 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel  ;  sometimes  one  pair  on  the  first  thoracic  segment 
is  of  a  different  length  from  the  rest;  they  are  of  a  dark  and  rather  dull 
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color,  often  with  longitudinal  darker  or  paler  dorsal  and  Intend  hands. 
Their  movements  are  exceptionally  rapid,  like  those  of  the  swift-travelling 
Aretians. 

The  ehrysalids  are  massive,  more  or  less  angulate.  constricted  across  the 
hack,  the  OOeJlar  tubercles  only  moderately  prominent,  the  thorax  keeled 
and  arched,  the  wing  cases  ample  and  protuherant,  the  ahdominal  seg- 
ments furnished  on  the  hack  with  laterodorsal  rows  of  tubercles  ;  they  are 
generally  brown,  often  furnished  with  golden  or  silvery  spots,  especially 
on  the  tuhercles. 


Excrnsrs  xvil— lethargy  in  caterpillars. 

Thi'  cntrrpilluron  the  U-uf 
U<  iK-at!t  to  Ihvr  thy  mother' »  tfriif. 
Kill  not  the  moth  nor  hiitu-rflv. 
For  Ihc  la«t  judgment  ilrawcth  nigh. 

ltl.AKK. — A"'JHrit»  /(INOtfMC. 

Onk  of  the  most  inexplicable  phenomena  in  the  life-history  of  butterflies 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  only  period  of  activity  in  the  preparatory  stages, 
a  period  when  all  the  energies  seem  to  he  concentrated  on  eating  ami 
growing,  there  should  occasionally  intervene  a  lethargic  period  when  all 
activities  are  suspended,  the  creature  partakes  of  no  nourishment,  moves 
at  most  only  by  its  own  length  to  secure  a  position  more  to  its  liking,  as  a 
drowsy  sleeper  turns  in  bed,  and  that  this  period  should  last  for  weeks  or 
even  months. 

There  are  lethargic  periods  in  the  life  of  every  caterpillar,  when  it  has 
gorged  itself  to  the  full  and  rests  quietly  to  digest  its  meal  :  hut  these  last 
at  most  but  an  hour  or  two.  For  those  that  feed  exclusively  by  day,  or 
hy  night,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  also  that  slightly  longer  diurnal 
period  when  they  enjoy  a  period  of  quiet  shared  with  a  great  body  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  including  ourselves.  There  is  further  that  much  longer 
period  of  inactivity  which  comes  to  those  that  must  pass  the  winter  in  the 
caterpillar  stage,  a  period  we  call  hibernation,  and  which  is  immediately 
related  to  low  temperature  and  absence  of  food. 

The  period  of  inactivity  termed  lethargy  is  directly  connected  with 
this  last,  although  neither  of  the  provocative  causes  are  present.  It  is 
a  period  of  greater  or  less  duration,  lasting  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
months,  generally  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks,  often  in  the  very  heat 
of  midsummer,  when  the  food-plant  of  the  caterpillar  is  superabundant  and 
low  temperatures  are  at  farthest  remove.  In  some  instances  it  extends 
from  midsummer  to  winter  and  so  may  be  called  premature  hibernation. 
In  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  cases  it  affects  only  a  portion  of  any  given  brood 
of  caterpillars,  the  remainder  of  the  brood  continuing  on  in  the  regular 
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COUne.  Even  the  portion  which  is  concerned  in  it  may  he  unequally 
affected,  some  arousing  from  the  torpor  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  and  pro- 
ceeding regularly  thereafter  with  their  transformations  ;  others  continuing 
torpid  to  and  through  the  winter.  This  shows  its  direct  relation  to  hiber- 
nation.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  chrysalis  state,  where  some- 
times early  in  the  season  a  portion  of  a  brood  will  disclose  the  butterfly, 
wlole  another  portion  will  retain  the  inmates  until  the  succeeding  spring. 
But  its  occurrence  in  the  active  larval  stage  is  far  more  unexpected. 

This  lethargy  in  caterpillars  was  first  ohserved  hy  a  French  natural  181 
named  Vaudouer  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  hut  his  statements  lav  a  long 
while  nearly  unnoticed.  According  to  this  ohscrver  (a  full  account  of 
whose  observations  is  given  elsewhere),  one  of  the  European  specie*  of 
Brent  his  upon  which  he  experimented  Hies  in  May  and  again  in  July  and 
August.  The  caterpillars  from  the  second  summer  brood  are  half  grown 
when  winter  comes,  hibernate  in  this  stage  and  in  time  produce  the  spring 
brood  ;  the  caterpillars  of  the  spring  brood,  when  they  have  reached  the 
hibernating  age,  late  in  .June,  act  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  arouse  until  the  succeeding  spring,  when,  with  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  summer  brood,  they  produce  a  new  spring  brood  ;  but  other 
caterpillars  of  the  spring  brood,  which  became  lethargic,  awaken  from 
their  torpidity  after  a  time,  resume  eating,  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  emerge  as  butterllies  in  .Julv  and  August. 

This  same  feature  occurs  in  some  of  our  own  species  of  Brenthis  as  1 
have  several  times  observed.  It  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  Mclitacidi,  and 
I  suspect  also  in  the  genus  Argyimis  from  the  fact  that  there  arc  in  some 
places  two  apparent  broods  of  the  butterfly,  months  apart,  but  only  one 
period  of  egg-laving.  Since  in  these  cases  the  winter  is  passed  in  the 
larval  condition,  the  caterpillar  just  from  the  egg,  it  would  appear  proba- 
ble that  lethargy  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
among  the  growing  caterpillars,  or  else,  what  seems  less  likely,  the  period 
passed  in  chrysalis  is  very  unequal. 

It  is  possible  that  to  this  list  should  be  added  those  Theclidi  and  C'hry- 
sophanidi  which  ostensibly  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  state.  If,  as  is 
probable,  these  eggs  mature  during  the  hot  season  in  which  they  are  laid, 
and  not  in  the  succeeding,  <<>oler,  early  spring  when  the  caterpillar 
escapes,  then  the  only  difference  between  these  caterpillars  and  those  of 
the  Argynnidi  is  that  one  passes  the  winter  within,  the  other  without  the 
egg-shell  ;  and  their  refusal  to  escape  in  the  warm  weather  points  to  pre- 
mature hibernation,  beginning  in  a  kind  of  lethargy. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  feature  in  butterfly  life  must  be  attributed,  like 
all  other  points  in  their  history,  to  the  struggle  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
species.  Should  disaster  befall  the  advance  guard  who  have  not  halted  by 
the  way,  the  sluggards  can  take  up  the  w  ork  ;  the  chances  of  survival  are. 
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not  doubled  perhaps,  but  greatly  increased.  Nature  seizes  upon  some 
phenomenon  in  the  life  of  each  species  and  turns  it  to  its  advantage ;  thus 
in  the  European  Brcnthis,  it  seizes  on  the  caterpillar's  habit  of  hibernation 
when  half  grown,  and  forces  the  spring  brood  of  caterpillars  at  that  point 
in  their  growth  to  premature  hibernation,  in  which  some  continue  through- 
out the  hot  weather  and  until  the  following  spring.  Do  not  all  these 
strange  phenomena,  invariably  looking  toward  the  surer  survival  of  the 
species,  point  to  something  superior  to  the  mere  forces  of  evolution,  con- 
trolling and  directing  them  ?  Surely,  if  hibernation  be  the  pure  result  of 
physical  causation — and  nothing  seems  simpler  than  that — where  arc  the 
physical  causes  that  first  produced  premature  hibernation  in  midsummer? 
If  it  be  said  that  thin  is  subsequently  induced  through  inheritance  by  the 
habit  of  the  alternating  brood,  we  may  ask  :  Why  does  not  this  occur  in 
Basilar*  In  i.  which  winters  in  the  same  stage,  and  in  whose  caterpillars  of 
the  spring  brood  no  such  premature  hibernation  or  sign  of  lethargy  occurs? 
No,  the  deeper  we  look  into  these  phenomena,  the  surer  seem  to  be  the 
signs  that  the  forces  provoking  the  changes  and  characteristics  observed, 
are  doing  their  work  in  no  blind  fashion,  but  rather  under  the  impulse  of 
some  controlling  and  thoughtful  power. 


Table  of  specie*  of  Argynnis,  ba$ed  on  the  egg. 

Kugulose  pits  in  interspace*  separated  from  one  another  by  about  half  their  own  width. 

equally  high  and  broad ;  vertical  ribs  more  than  fifteen  in  number  

Kugulose  pits  in  interspaces  separated  by  much  more  than  their  own  width. 

Egg  distinctly  higher  than  brow];  more  than  fifteen  vertical  ribs  cybele. 

Egg  of  similar  height  and  breadth;  less  than  fifteen  vertical  ribs  Atlantis. 

Table  of  species,  based  oh  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Hairs  not  nearly  so  long  as  width  of  body. 

Their  spicules  inconspicuous  cybele. 

Their  spicules  fully  as  long  as  half  the  width  of  hair  ..aphrodite 

Hairs  fully  as  long  as  width  of  body  atlantls. 

Table  of  species,  based  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Spinules  not  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  spines,  the  latter  orange  luteous  at  base,  .cybele. 

I  nearly  half  as  long  as  spines,  the  latter  pale  livid  at  base  atlantls. 

(Aphrodite  uuknowu  to  me.  but  said  to  be  slenderer  than  cybele.) 

Table  of  species,  based  on  the  chrysalis. 

i  of  abdomen  particolored  aphrodite. 

Bval  segments  of  abdomen  similarly  colored  in  front  and  behind. 

Angle  made  by  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  front  fourth  of  Iwxly  about  60*  cybele. 

Angle  as  above,  about  50*  atlantla. 

(For  best  distinctions  between  aphrodite  and  cybele,  see  under  aphrodite.) 

Table  of  species,  based  „n  thr  imago. 

The  buff  Mibmarginal  belt  separating  the  two  outer  rows  of  silver  spots  on  under  surface  of 
hind  wings  broad. 

Larger;  on  upper  surface  a  blackish  border  only  on  anterior  half  of  fore  wings  ...cybele. 
8inaller;  upper  surface  of  all  the  wings  with  an  unbroken  or  marly  unbroken  blackish 

border,  except  on  lower  half  of  hind  wings  atlantls. 

The  buff  submargiual  belt  of  hind  wings,  Iteneath.  narrow  aphrodite. 
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ARGYNNIS  CYBELE.— The  great  spangled  fritillary. 

[The  great  xpangled  fritillary  (Gosse)  ;  yellow  banded  silver  win*  (Maynard).] 


Papttto  cybeii'  Fabr.,  Syst.  entom.,  516 
(ITT.-)) ;— Ilcrhst,  Xaturxyxt.  Ins.  «i-huictt.,  ix: 
170-177,  pL  208,  flg»-  1-2  (1796). 

AcuhUia  eyhde  (pars)  Hubn.,  Verz. 
schmi  tt.,  31  (1810). 

Ar'jj/nnte  ct/brle  G<mI„  Encycl.  moth.,  ix: 
252,  263-2M  (1819) ;— Boisd.-LeC,  Lop.  Amor. 
»ept.,  151-152,  pi.  43.  tigs.  3-4  (1833) ;  — Douhl., 
Tran«.  Linn.  soc.  Lond.,  xix,  pi.  42,  riir .  7 
(1843);  —  Morr.,  Syn.  Lop.  N'.  Amcr.,  42-43 
(1862) ; — Bdw.,  Butt.  N.  Amcr..  i.  Arg.  ii, 
tig*.  1-4  CMOS)]  ii,  Arg.  vil  (1876);  Can.  cut., 
vi:  121-125  (1874);  xil:  141-145  (1880);- 
Saund.,  Can.  ent.,  iv :  121-123  (1872) ;— French, 


Rep.  ins.  III.,  vii :  130  (1878);  Butt,  east 
U.  S..  155-156  (18S6);-Middl.,  Bep.  inx.  111., 
x:  81  (1881);—  Fern..  Butt.  Me.,  40  (1884);— 
Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  23-24,  pi.  3,  fig*.  26,  Mi 
(1886). 

Argynnis  (ArV>jronome)c>jbflf  Stcph.,  Cat. 
Brit.  Lop- 258  (1850). 

Pitpilio  daphni*  Cram.,  Pap.  exot..  I:  89. 
pi.  57,  tigs.  E.  F.  (177H). 

Artjyn n is  aph rrxiil^  llumphr.-West vv .,  Brit« 
butt..  3d  ed.,  46,  pi.  12,  figs.  4-5  (1856). 

Fir.  by  Olover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  .15,  tig. 
8»;  pi.  K,  fig.  5»,  ll.ined. 

(NotPapilio  aphrodite  Fabr.) 


Coniuie  un  cvcntail  de  soie, 

II  deplole 
S» ii  manteati  xenic  d'argent ; 
Et  xa  robe  bigarrce 

Ext  doree 
D'un  or  verdAtre  et  chaugeant. 

Dk  Nerval.— Us  PapUlons. 

Imago  (4:7).  Head  covered  with  fulvous  hairs,  in  front  paler;  In  front  of  the  base 
of  the  antennae  and  behind  the  lower  three-quarters  of  the  eyes,  pale  yellowish.  Palpi 
with  the  whole  of  the  basal  Joint,  and  the  whole  exterior  lower  surface  pale  baft",  with 
long,  still",  black  hairs;  beneath  similar,  but  tinged  strongly  with  fulvous;  upper  exte- 
rior surface,  especially  on  the  apical  half,  still  ntore  strongly  fulvous;  above  yellow- 
ish, with  Intermingled  long  black  scales,  and  longer  fnlvons  hairs;  extreme  tip  black 
or  fulvous  :  interior  surface  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  black  hairs.  Tongue  dull  ful- 
vous at  base,  blackish  fuscous  beyond,  the  tip  lutco- fuscous.  Antennae  Inteo- fulvous 
beneath,  the  basal  ten  or  twelve  joints  heavily  marked  with  white,  dusky  brown 
above,  the  bases  of  the  joints,  especially  toward  the  tip,  more  or  less  marked  with 
white;  club  blackish,  the  basal  joint  marked  a  little  with  white  above,  the  tip  dark 
reddish,  and  the  terminal  four  or  Ave  joints  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  same,  espec- 
ially above.  Papillae  (61 :  32)  occurring  only  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  apple-seed 
shaped,  appresscd  (seen  edgewise  in  the  figure)  two  to  three  times  longer  than  broad, 
shorter  than  half  the  width  of  the  tongnc,  with  room  for  three  In  the  Interspace  between 
every  pair,  the  apical  Itlament  not  a  fourth  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  papilla,  a  Uttle 
oblique. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  fulvous  hairs,  tinged  strongly  with  olivaceous,  excepting 
on  the  prothorax  and  the  outside  and  front  of  the  patagia.  Beneath  covered  with 
pale  brownish  yellow  hairs,  some  of  them,  and  especially  the  exterior  ones  (most  ex- 
posed to  view),  tinged  with  fulvous.  Fore  legs  similarly  marked,  the  front  of  the 
tibiae  brighter;  other  legs  yellowish  brown,  the  nnder  surface  of  the  femora  covered 
with  silvery  brown  scales,  dotted  with  black,  aod  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  besprinkled  slightly 
with  whitish  scales.  Spines  dark  reddish  brown,  with  dusky  insertions ;  spurs  yellow- 
ish brown  at  base,  reddish  brown  beyond ;  claws  reddish  brown ;  paronychia  yellowish 
brown. 

Wings,  above  cither  orange  fulvous  (S).  or  luteo-fulvous,  the  hind  wings  very 
slightly  paler  (<?).  Inner  margin  of  /ore  wing  scarcely  sinuous,  being  very  slightly 
prominent  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  and  beyond  it  very  slightly  and  broadly 
emarginatc.    Second  superior  subcostal  nervulc  arising  either  one-half  (?)  f»r  fully 
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two-thinls  ( <J  )  the  d (stance  from  the  origin  of  the  first  nervule  to  the  apex  of  the  cell  j 
the  third  at  scarcely  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  orl- 
glu  of  the  fourth  nervule;  the  latter  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the 
outer  bonier.  Veins  of  the  fore  wing  black;  basal  half  of  costal  margin  and  of  the 
cell,  and  from  here  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  Inner  bonier  very  heavily 
begrimed  with  black  scales;  in  the  cell,  crossing  it  on  either  side  of  the  middle  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  their  own  width  are  two  irregularly  sinuous 
black  bar*;  and  midway  between  the  outer  and  the  tip  of  the  cell  a  similar  one;  the 
outer  limit  of  the  cell  is  marked  within  by  a  narrow  border  of  black  and  without  by  a 
sickle-shaped,  black  bar.  enclosing  below  next  the  cell  a  semicircular  or  subtriangular 
fulvous  spot;  beyond  is  an  irregular,  mesial,  rather  narrow,  black  band,  extending  from 
close  to  the  costal  border  at  al>out  three-flfths  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  sub- 
median  nervure  a  little  before  the  middle  of  its  outer  half;  It  first  stretches  iu  a 
nearly  straight  line,  Its  inner  border  always.  Its  outer  border  generally,  zig-zag,  to  the 
upper  median  nervule.  which  It  strikes  lu  the  middle;  here  It  turns  inwanl  again, 
crossing  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  upper  median  Interspace  as  a  greatly 
curved  bar.  its  upper  limb  stretching  far  out  to  join  the  upper  portion  of  the  stripe; 
the  lower  median  Interspace  is  crossed  in  a  similar  manner  iu  the  middle  of  its  basal 
ludf  (sometimes  of  the  basal  two-thirds),  while  In  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspace 
It  is  nearly  straight,  or  If  curved  or  l>ent  It  Is  generally  In  the  opposite  direction, 
crossing  it  beyond  the  middle  of  the  interspace  directly  beneath  the  bar  of  the  upper 
median  interspace.  Beyond  the  mesial  stripe,  next  the  costal  border,  Is  a  short,  trans- 
verse stripe  parallel  to  the  initial  portion  of  the  mesial  stripe,  at  about  a  thinl  the 
distance  between  this  and  the  tip,  and  crossing  all  the  sulK-ostal  Interspaces  ex- 
cepting the  lower  half  or  the  whole  of  the  lowermost;  between  this  and  the  apex  of 
the  cell,  the  lower  two  subcostal  nervules  are  heavily  edged  with  black,  and  the 
median  nervules  are  generally  rather  heavily  bordered  with  black  iu  both  sexes,  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  mesial  band.  In  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  a 
trans  verse  series  of  six  round,  black  spots,  in  the  two  lower  subcostal  and  the  succeeding 
Interspaces;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  largest,  about  half  the  width  of  an  Interspace, 
and  the  sixth  usually  smallest.  The  outer  margin  of  the  wing  Is  narrowly  edged  with 
black,  aud  at  a  distance  of  one-third  the  width  of  an  interspace  (or  rather  more  than 
that  above)  Is  a  similar  black  line  expanding  into  small  roundish  powdery  spots  on 
the  nervules  and  connected  there  with  the  lnmler;  the  space  between  these  two  Hues 
Is  almost  or  quite  obscured  In  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  in  the  female  by  blackish; 
following  this  Inner  line  is  a  series  of  roundish  fulvous  spots,  their  outer  limit  the 
line  mentioned  and  Its  nervular  swellings,  their  Inner  the  outer  curved  bonier  of 
lunular  black  spots,  the  arms  of  w  hich  are  seated  upon  or  just  fall  of  touching  the 
nervnlar  swellings  of  the  inner  marginal  line,  and  the  produced  inner  border  of  which 
reach  half  way  to  the  row  of  round  black  spots;  In  the  subcostal  interspaces  above 
the  n>und  spots,  these  lunular  markings  become  rather  short,  longitudinal  dashes; 
fringe  dull  yellowish  white,  rather  narrowly  and  gradually  Interrupted  with  blackish 
at  the  nervule  tips.  Outer  margin  of  the  hi  ml  viuff$  not  so  fully  rounded  as  lu  A. 
aphrodite,  with  a  broken,  bent,  mesial  si  ripe  of  black  lnnules  and  bars,  rather  narrower 
than  that  of  the  fore  wings  ;  it  starts  from  about  the  centre  of  the  costo-subcosUrf  Inter- 
space, and  has  first  a  general  direction  toward  the  middle  of  the  upper  median  interspace 
on  the  outer  bonier,  but  when  it  has  reached  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-median  inter- 
space, it  turns  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle  toward  the  inner  margin  and  termi- 
nates at  the  submedlan  nervure  at  about  two-thinls  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
wing:  the  upper  half  of  this  stripe  Is  usually  composed  of  strongly  curved  lunules 
opening  outward  ;  the  subcosto-median  interspace  is  crossed  by  a  straight  bar;  while 
the  median  Interspaces  are  traversed  by  lunules,  but  not  so  curved,  nor  generally  so 
large  as  those  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces;  the  base  of  the  wing,  within  this  mesial 
stripe.  Is  begrimed  quite  heavily  with  black  scales  and  obscured  by  long  fulvous  hairs, 
sometimes  partially  concealing  the  stripe  It -elf  but  sometimes  not  extending  quite  so  far; 
the  apex  of  the  cell  is  crossed  by  a  broad  black  bar  (sometimes  obscured)  having  a  faint, 
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transverse  line  of  fulvous  scale*;  sometimes  also  the  cell  Is  crossed  near  the  apex  by 
a  narrower  black  bar,  connected  with  the  apical  bar  along  the  subcostal  nervnre  and 
enclosing  a  lighter  round  spot  between  itself  and  the  apical  bar;  the  bases  of  the  upper 
subcostal  ami  of  the  costo-subcostal  interspaces  are  so  heavily  begrimed  with  black 
scales  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe  as  to  appear  almost  wholly  blackish.  In  the  middle 
of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  a  series  of  round  black  spots,  suhparallel  to  the  outer 
border,  the  exact  homologue  of  those  on  the  fore  wings,  but  much  smaller,  and 
between  these  and  the  lunules  of  the  mesial  row  (exactly  limited  by  both)  an*  usually 
seen  clear  longitudinally  oval  spots,  the  reverse  of  the  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery 
s|H)ts  on  the  under  surface.  The  outer  border  is  narrowly  edged  with  black  and  is 
followed  by  another  line  distant  from  it  by  a  little  less  than  half  the  width  of  an 
Interspace  and  connected  with  it  by  the  black  veins,  which  arc  sometimes  rather 
broadly  grimy  and  especially  at  their  union  with  the  inner  band;  the  spaces  enclosed 
between  these  marginal  lines  are  of  a  slightly  darker  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  wing; 
the  inner  line  Is  followed  by  slender  well-curved  lunules.  the  arms  of  which  fail  of 
attaining  it.  enclosing  between  themselves  and  the  line  open  roundish  spots,  which 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  female,  are  slightly  paler  than  the  prevailing  color. 
Fringe  as  on  fore  wings. 

Beneath.  Fori-  \riwj*  bun" colored,  tinged,  excepting  nearthe  apex,  with  dull  orange; 
the  black  markings  of  the  basal  half  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  beneath ;  the 
row  of  round  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  also  repeated,  but 
in  the  subcostal  Interspaces  the  spots  are  dull  cinnamoneous  and  each  preceded  by  a  sil- 
very spot ;  the  subaplcal  patch  parallel  to  the  Initial  portion  of  the  mesial  stripe,  as 
well  as  the  subcostal  veins  between  this  ami  the  cell,  are  also  cinnamon  instead  of 
black;  the  outer  border  is  margined  with  the  same  color,  heavily  above,  scarcely  at 
all  below,  to  the  width  of  half  an  Interspace,  exceptiug  at  the  very  apex,  where  It  Is 
mustard  colored,  a  tint  which  Is  found  also  along  the  whole  of  the  costal  bonier: 
this  is  followed  by  a  row  of  sagittate  spots,  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  surface, 
blackish  In  the  median  interspaces,  changing  to  cinnamoneous  above,  enclosing  little 
spots  between  them  and  the  border,  which,  below,  arc  of  the  prevailing  tint  of  the 
wing,  but  above  are  more  or  less  silvery  and  decrease  considerably  In  size;  fringe 
pale  buff,  interrupted  pretty  broadly  at  the  ncrvulc  tips  with  blackish  fuscous. 
Basal  half  of  the  hind  icinya  as  far  as  the  middle  or  even  the  outer  limit  of  the  extra- 
mesial  row  of  silvery  spots  (to  be  mentioned)  cinnamoneous,  besprinkled  on  the  basal 
third,  especially  next  the  veins,  with  pale  buff  scales,  even  forming,  at  the  divarication 
of  the  subcostal  nervnre.  a  not  very  distinct  patch,  and  edging  the  costal  nervure  as  a 
similar  streak ;  Iridescent  silvery  spot*  occur  in  considerable  numbers :  the  extreme 
base  of  the  costal  border  has  an  oval  patch  and  a  few  silvery  scales  are  also  scattered 
along  the  costal  and  inner  margins  for  short  distances ;  a  small  spot  is  seen  both  at 
the  junction  of  the  costal  and  sut>costal  and  of  the  subcostal  and  median  nervures;  a 
small,  longitudinally  oval,  black-edged  spot  is  found  a  little  removed  from  the  junction 
of  the  median  and  submedlan  nervures  and  two  black-edged  round  spots  In  the  cell, 
the  upper  the  larger,  lying  next  the  tlrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure.  the 
lower  sometimes  reduced  almost  to  a  dot,  next  the  tlrst  divarication  of  the  median 
nervure;  then  follows  a  premesial  curving  row  of  Ave  very  unequal  silvery  spots, 
rounded  Internally  and  edged  on  that  side  with  black ;  the  tlrst  spot  is  rudely  semicir- 
cular, occurs  in  the  costo-subcostal  interspace,  above  the  second  divarication  of  the 
subcostal  nervnre  and  crosses  the  whole  interspace;  the  second  in  the  upper  subcostal 
interspace  is  almost  (sometimes  quite)  obsolete, — a  minute  spot,  just  below  the  outer 
bonier  of  the  tlrst ;  the  third  and  largest,  suhtriangular  or  roundish,  occurs  just  within 
the  extremity  of  the  cell,  crosses  the  whole  of  It  and  throws  beyond  it  a  little 
powdery  detachment  of  silvery  scales;  the  fourth  is  a  diagonally  trausverse  streak, 
crossing  the  medio-submedian  Interspace,  a  little  way  beyond  the  first  divarication  of 
the  median  nervure;  and  the  tlfth,  smaller  still,  is  a  longitudinal  streak,  beside  the 
fourth  and  in  the  succeeding  interspace.  There  is  an  extra-mesial  Imnd  of  seveu  spots, 
entirely  edged  with  black  but  most  distinctly  on  the  Inner  side,  nnlely,  broadly  and 
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longitudinally  oval,  excepting  the  sixth,  which  Is  roundish  and  the  seventh,  which  Is 
irregularly  transverse:  the  middle  one  is  smallest  and  the  seventh,  which  is  double,  is 
scarcely  larger ;  the  rest  are  nearly  equal,  occupying  atwut  three-quarters  the  width  of 
their  interspaces:  the  inner  edges  of  the  first  four  spots  run  in  nearly  a  straight  line 
from  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  median  interspace  at 
the  outer  border:  the  centres  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  follow  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  two  points  a  little  way  above  the  tips  of  the  Internal  and  upper  sub- 
costal ncrvnres;  the  interior  bonier  of  the  seventh  is  on  a  line  with  the  exterior  of  the 
sixth.  The  outer  margin  Is  bordered  much  as  In  the  fore  wings  and  Is  followed  by  a 
series  of  seven  large,  snbtriangular.  silvery  spots,  each  as  broad  as  an  interspace,  and 
situated,  in  the  same  Interspace  as  those  of  the  extra-mesial  row,  Imrdered  with  cinna- 
moneous;  the  whole  space  between  this  series  and  the  extra-mesial  forms  a  broad  buff 
belt — a  characteristic  mark  of  the  species,  traversed  by  ciunamoneous  veins  and  upon 
which  the  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery  spots  Infringe:  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  black,  covered  profusely 
with  orange  fulvous  scales  and  on  the  basal  half  with  fulvous  hairs;  below  uniform 
dull  buff.  Appendages  of  male  (33  :  44)  ;  upper  orjtan  :  hook  deeper  just  before  the  tip 
than  elsewhere,  the  tip  pretty  strongly  and  delicately  uncinate,  solely  by  the  excision 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  hook;  clasps  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  nearly 
eqnal  throughout,  upper  border  with  a  slight  rounded  elevation  near  the  base,  a 
larger,  rounded,  incurved  one  above  the  lower  base  of  the  upper  process,  and  the  upper 
apical  one  small,  similar  to  the  extremity  of  the  clasp,  but  directed  forward  and  a 
little  upward,  and  covered  with  bristly  hairs ;  upper  process  equal,  excepting  at  the 
tip.  which  Is  slightly  expanded,  obliquely  docked,  or  a  little  excised,  the  upper  hinder 
angle  produced  so  as  to  make  the  whole  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  to 
reach  as  far  as  the  hinder  border  of  the  clasp,  the  posterior  edge  minutely  and 
n-versely  denticulate. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  H  mm. 

KAJUD& 

FK.MAI.ES. 

Smallest. 

Average 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average- 

Largest. 

33 .5 

37. 

40. 

36Ji 

39. 

44. 

16.5 

16.5 

17.75 

16.75 

17.5 

19. 

12. 

12.76 

13.3 

13. 

13. 

14.5 

4.3 

4Ji 

4.75 

5. 

5. 

5.3 

Described  from  13  ?  ,  27  9  ■ 

Specimens  from  the  south  are  much  larger  and  duskier  than  the  New  England  speci- 
mens described  above.  I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  a  number  of  West 
Virginian  specimeus  whose  fore  wings  measure  46  mm.  Mr.  P.  H.  Spraguo  has 
shown  me  some  very  small  specimens,  captured  at  Mt.  Tom,  Mas*.,  which  he  says  are 
of  the  size  usually  taken  there. 

Aberrations.  A.  c.  baal  (A.  cyhtje  nbb.a.bnah  Strecker.  Cat.  amer.  macrolep., 
111).  Mr.  Strecker  thus  describes  a  suffused  male  in  his  collection  :  '•  Upper  surface 
primaries,  submargiual  lunules  continent  with  the  row  of  round  black  spots  Interior 
to  them.  Secondaries,  submargiual  line  wanting,  submarglnal  lunules  connected  and 
suffused,  forming  an  Irregular  jagged  line;  the  row  of  spots  interior  to  this  almost 
obsolete,  other  marks  suffused.  I'nder  surface  primaries,  all  black  marks  increased 
and  more  or  less  confluent.  Secondaries,  over  one-third  of  wing  (basal  part)  silver, 
rest  reddish  brown,  paler  towards  exterior  margin;  an  irregular,  rather  broad,  sub- 
marginal  band  formed  of  confluent  silver  lunules  and  spots." 

Accessory  sexual  peculiarities  The  males  differ  from  the  females  in  the  neura- 
tion  of  the  front  wing,  as  noted  above,  and  In  having  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
same  wings  a  narrow  series  of  diagonally  disposed  grayish  brown  scales  on  the 
middle  two-thirds  of  the  submedlan  and  lower  median  ncrvulcs,  and  on  the  basal 
three-fifths  of  the  npper  two  median  nervules.  These  conceal  the  androconia  (46  :  12) , 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  A.  atlantis,  except  in  being  proportionally  longer  and 
perhaps  apically  slenderer,  and  arc  considerably  slenderer  titan  those  of  A.  aphrodite; 
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ttiey  measure  about  .in  mm.  lu  length.  The  Hind  wings  have  OB  the  lower  edge  of  the 
basal  two-nfths  of  the  costo-subcostal  interspace,  on  the  upper  .surface,  a  row  of  nearly 
decumbent,  outward  directed,  louse,  equal,  delicate,  pale  brown  hairs. 

Egg  (64  :  W).  Sixteen  to  eighteen  longitudinal  ribs,  distinct  and  rather  prominent, 
.is  mm.  apart  at  the  broadest  :  transverse  raised  lines  distinct  and  not  very  delicate, 
.11.1  mm.  apart ;  surface  vermiculate.  the  rugulose  depressions  minute,  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, occupying  far  less  space  than  the  smooth  surface;  open  space  at  summit,  .14 
mm.  lu  diameter  ;  inicropyle  rosette  (67 :  12)  .1  mm.  in  diameter,  broken  up  into  minute, 
irregular,  roundish  cells,  varying  from  .017  to  .021  mm  in  diameter.  Color,  honey 
yellow.    Height.  .9  mm. ;  breadth  at  base.  .7  mm. ;  at  summit,  .24  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  $tage.  Head  (79:4)  shining  piceous,  with  a  few  loug.  pale 
hairs.  Body  pale  plumbeo -olivaceous,  the  warts  blackish  fuscous  and  the  hairs  pale 
brown  ;  the  spicules  on  the  hairs  can  only  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  half-inch  objective, 
ami  are  distant  from  each  other  on  the  same  side  of  a  hair  by  a  space  equal  to  two  or 
three  times  the  width  of  the  hair.  Length  of  body,  2.5  mm. ;  breadth  of  body.  .46 
mm. :  length  of  hairs,  .27  nun. ;  breadth  of  head.  .4:1  mm. 

.Sri  ond  it(<t<jr.  Head  shining  black-brown,  suhcordatc,  the  vertices  rounded,  the 
front  flattened  and  covered  with  many  long  black  hairs.  Body  stoutest  in  middle, 
dull  green  mottled  with  brown,  the  latter  taking  the  form  of  interrupted  longitudinal 
stripes;  spines  black,  the  tubercles  black,  excepting  those  of  the  iufrastigiuat&l  series, 
which  are  dull  yellow.  Legs  black;  prolegs  greenish  brown.  Length,  3.3  mm.  (after 
Edwards). 

Third  st'irje.  Head  piceous,  at  the  front  of  the  apex  of  each  hemisphere  a  little 
conical  black  process ;  minute  setlgerous  processes  or  tubercles  scattered  over  the 
front.  Body  chocolate  brown,  the  basal  third  of  the  in  frost  Igmatal  spines  pale  yel- 
low, above  yellow ;  the  oilier  spines  black,  excepting  that  their  base*,  especially  the 
outer  side,  are  Indistinctly  yellow,  the  setae  black.    Length,  C  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Fourth  tinge.  Head  piceous,  yellow  posteriorly.  Body  dark  velvety  browu;  spines 
black,  the  basal  third  of  the  infrastlgmatal  series  reddish  yellow  or  honey  yellow,  the 
base  of  the  laterostigmatal  aud  laterodorsal  series  distinctly  yellow  on  the  auterior 
segments,  the  yellow  gradually  fading  posteriori;  lu  the  laterostigmatal  series,  the 
Under  spines  of  the  laterodorsal  series  wholly  black;  the  color  of  the  spines  Is  sub- 
jeet  to  some  variation.    Length.  10  mm.  (after  Kdwards). 

Fifth  ttagt  (79  :.">).  Head  as  before.  Body  velvety  black:  laterodorsal  spines 
bright  yellow  in  front,  except  on  the  two  thoracic,  and  sixth  to  ninth  abdominal  seg- 
ments, where  they  are  black;  laterostigmatal  spines  bright  yellow  in  front,  duller 
behind;  infrostigmatal  spines  wholly  bright  yolk-yellow;  two  gray  laterodorsal  dots 
on  either  side  of  the  last  thoracic  and  ttrst  to  eighth  abdominal  segments;  the  color 
of  the  spines  still  varies  somewhat.    Length,  15  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Last  stay  (75:4).  Head  (79:»!)  dull  black,  the  upper  half  of  the  hinder  portion, 
behind  the  upper  horns,  castaneous;  mouth  parts  black,  but  l>asal  joints  of  autennae 
and  palpi  pale;  edge  of  labrum  testaceous.  Body  dull  black,  the  more  exposed  por- 
tions somewhat  velvety;  spines  shining  blackish  castaneous.  the  base  of  all  the 
thoracic  spines  and  the  basal  third  of  those  in  the  two  lower  rows  dull  orange  luteous; 
spiracles  concolorous.  Legs  and  prolegs  shining  black,  the  last  joint  of  prolegs  dark 
fusco-luteous;  the  pale  mammiform  vescicle  on  prouotum  is  very  large,  and  shows  a 
transverse  slit  on  inflation.  Length,  S3  mm. ;  breadth,  5.5  mm.  From  a  specimen 
received  from  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards. 

Chrysalis  (84  I  1-3).  Brown,  stained  and  corrugated  with  black,  the  whole  surface 
glistening;  sometimes  glossy  dark  brown,  with  a  Hue,  indistinct  mottling  of  reddish 
brown  over  the  anterior  half,  including  the  wing-cases;  sometimes  dark  brown,  mot- 
tled with  drab  especially  on  the  wing  cases,  or  with  lighter  browu.  lightest  next  edge 
of  wing-cases ;  sometimes  wholly  dead-leaf  brown,  a  little  obscure  on  the  wing-cases. 
A  dark  line  across  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  bordered  ou  either  side  with 
yellowish  brown.  Tubercles  black  excepting  the  posterior  sides  of  the  laterodorsal 
s  -rles  in  front  of  the  llfth  abdominal  segment  which  are  yellow.    Spiracles  oval. 
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black.  Length,  2s  mm. ;  jrreatcst  breadth,  10  mm. :  breadth  of  abdomen,  !•  mm. 
(From  the  descriptions  of  Sanndcrs  and  Edward*  and  a  chrysalis  skin  received  from 
Mr.  Edwards.) 

Comparisons.    For  the  point*  of  difference  between  this  species  and  A.  aphrodite 
sec  the  next  specie*. 

Distribution  (21:  5).  This  species  belongs  strictly  to  the  Allcghanian 
fauna,  rarely  surpassing  its  limits  in  the  east,  but  occurring  more  abundantly 
in  its  southern  than  in  its  northern  half;  so.  too,  it  is  apparently  more  com- 
mon in  the  east  than  the  west,  although  it  extends  as  far  as  Wisconsin 
(Chamberlin,  Hoy),  Iowa  (Austin,  Osborn),  Osage  Co.,  Missouri 
(Stolley)  and  even  to  Kansas  "common"  (Snow),  Nebraska  and  Dacotah 
(Edwards)  and,  if  rightly  determined.  Fort  Edmonton,  northern  Alberta 
(Geddes)  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  me  that  it  has  also  been  taken  at  Miry 
Creek  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  on  the  Red  Deer  River  near  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  neither  far  from  Edmonton.  The  most  southerly  locali- 
ties from  which  it  ha*  been  reported  are  Kanawha  County  "abundant" 
(Edwards),  Elk  River,  AY.  Va.  "plenty"  (Edwards)  and  Drapers  Valley, 
Va.  (II.  E.  Scuddcr).  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  fauna,  but  ( if  the  species  has  always  been  accurately  determined )  it 
has  occasionally  been  taken  as  far  as  Quebec  (Bowles),  Montreal  com- 
mon (Caulficld),  Ottawa  common  (Hillings,  Fletcher),  Victoria  County 
(Mead)  and  London,  Ont.  (Saunders),  in  southern  Michigan  "not  com- 
mon" (Harrington)  and  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior  (Bethiinc). 
It  has  not  been  recorded  from  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  but  a 
single  specimen  was  brought  from  Cape  Breton  by  Mr.  R.  Thaxter. 

In  New  England,  where  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  A.  aphrodite,  the  two 
have  been  frequently  confounded,  but  cybele  is  found  probably  throughout 
the  whole  area,  excepting  the  White  Mountain  region  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
the  region  north  of  it ;  in  the  northern  half  of  New  England  it  is  uncom- 
mon, but  in  its  evtreme  south  exceedingly  abundant.  The  most  nor- 
thern (and,  for  the  Maine  localities,  the  most  eastern)  places  whence  it 
has  been  received  are  Portland  (Lyman),  Brunswick  ( Packard),  Hallo- 
well  "very  common"  (Miss  Wadsworth),  Bangor  (Davis),  Waterville 
(Hamlin),  and  Norway,  Me.  (Smith):  Isles  of  Shoals  "not  common' 
(Thaxter),  Suncook  "common"  (Thaxter),  Milford  "very  abundant'' 
(Whitney),  Walpole  (Smith)  and  Plymouth.  N.  II.,  common  (Scudder)  ; 
Miss  Soule  found  it  abundant  in  Stow,  Vermont,  and  Gosse  appears  to 
have  taken  specimens  at  Compton,  Canada. 

Haunts.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  open  fields,  sucking  the  juices  of 
flowers ;  it  is  very  fond  of  thistle,  milk  weed  (Asclcpias)  and  iron  weed 
(Vernonia),  the  latter  of  which  it  shares  in  West  Virginia,  says  Mr. 
Edwards,  "with  innumerable  Papilios,  Vancssae  and  Hesperiane,  and 
occasionally  an  aphrodite  and  diana."  Captain  Geddes  found  it  "at- 
tracted by  the  blossoms  of  the  numerous  vetches  which  occur"  in  Alberta. 
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Oviposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  food- 
plant,  and  not,  as  stated  hy  H.  Skinner,  dropped  from  a  distance,  upon  the 
herbage.  Speaking  of  a  single  female  ohserved  hy  him  Mr.  Skinner  says 
"it  hovered  about  a  foot  in  height  over  a  bed  of  violets,  and  at  intervals 
would  remain  stationary  and  drop  an  egg  from  this  distance  to  the  food- 
plant  below"  (Proe.  aead.  nat.  sc.  Phdad.,  1*83,  3»i).  It  is  not  un  alto- 
gether uncommon  thing  for  an  egg  to  become  attached  to  the  scales  at  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen  of  a  butterfly  or  upon  one  of  the  hind  legs ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  movement  of  the  wings  in  flight  or  poising,  such  an 
egg  might  have  been  swept  or  brushed  oft'  during  Mr.  Skinner's  observa- 
tion. The  butterfly  has  been  seen  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  ordinary 
manner  and  such  a  wide  departure  from  the  common  rule  must  be  disbe- 
lieved in  until  it  has  been  seen  repeated.  If  Mr.  Skinner  had  seen  the  act 
more  than  once  he  would  have  said  so.  A  single  such  incident  must  he 
laid  to  accident  and  not  purpose.  Still  it  would  be  less  surprising  in  this 
butterfly  than  in  some  others,  as  the  caterpillar  leaves  it*  food  plant  on 
hatching  and  does  not  seek  it  until  spring.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  days  according  to  Edwards.  Mine  have  hatched  in 
fifteen.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Edwards  obtained  219  eggs  from  a  single 
female. 

Food  plant  and  habits  of  caterpillar.  The  caterpillars  feed  upon 
different  kinds  of  violets.  Mr.  Edwards  has  fed  them  on  "every  species 
of  wild  violet  accessible  from  the  woods,  and  during  the  winter  cultivated 
species,  and  discovered  no  preference  for  one  more  than  another.  The 
wild  violets  were  in  flower  part  of  the  time  and  the  flowers  were  eaten  by 
the  caterpillars  with  avidity."  On  one  occasion  I  thought  I  saw  a  female 
acting  as  if  meaning  to  oviposit  on  Convolvulus  arvensis,  but  no  eggs  were 
found  on  the  plant. 

In  escaping  from  the  egg  the  caterpillar  sometimes  devours  nearly  the 
whole  shell  before  forsaking  it ;  usually,  however,  it  destroys  only  about 
half  of  it  and  sometimes  it  merely  bites  a  hole  in  the  upper  half  just  large 
enough  to  crawl  through  and  leaves  it.  Like  all  other  species  of  the  genus 
it  is  a  very  secretive  caterpillar,  lying  in  concealment  most  of  the  time, 
hurrying  to  its  pasture  when  hunger  impels,  feeding  voraciously  and  then 
returning  to  ils  retreat.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  spring  "in 
swampy  ground,  hiding  by  day  in  holes  made  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and 
concealed  also  by  dead  leaves  which  are  more  or  less  filled  with  holes" 
(Edwards,  Butt.  X.  Amor.).  According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  reared 
it  on  several  occasions,  it  is  impatient  of  confinement,  tender  and  raised 
only  by  the  greatest  care.  When  about  to  pupate,  it  seeks  the  under  sur- 
face of  logs  and  stones  or  bark,  and  making  use  of  this  proclivity  by  scat- 
tering, in  the  vicinity  of  violet  patches  by  the  edge  of  woods,  bits  of  bark 
with  the  rough  convex  side  uppermost,  Mr.  Saunders  succeeded  in  obtain- 
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ing  many  full-grown  caterpillars.  The  period  of  the  chrysalis  is  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days  according  to  Saunders,  sixteen  to  twenty  accord- 
ing to  Edwards,  and  he  gives  one  instance  where  it  was  twenty-four  days. 

Life-history.  The  insect  is  single-hrooded  in  New  England,  passing 
the  winter  in  the  larval  state.  The  caterpillars  become  full-grown  in 
June,  and  the  earliest  butterflies  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  some- 
times as  early  as  the  16th  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  usually  not  much 
before  the  21st,  become  common  by  the  first  of  July  when  the  female  first 
emerges,  continue  to  escape  from  the  chrysalis  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
July,  and  fly  until  the  middle  of  September  and  occasionally  later.  The 
butterflies  generally  pair  at  the  end  of  July,  but  the  eggs  do  not  begin  to 
assume  their  proper  size  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  are  not 
laid  until  the  lost  of  August  or  first  of  September.  Miss  Soule  obtained 
eggs  in  Stow,  Vt.,  on  August  20,  which  is  the  earliest  New  England  date 
known  to  me.  "It  is  evident,"  writes  Mr.  Edwards,  speaking  from  ex- 
perience, "that  these  butterflies  take  their  time  for  laying  their  eggs, 
instead  of  doing  the  work  all  at  once  as  moths  do,  who  die  from  exhaus- 
tion afterwards." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  now  regards  the  species  as  probably  digoncutic  in 
the  south.  There  the  sexes  may  be  found  pairing  late  in  June  or  early 
in  July,  and  the  early  brood  of  the  butterflies,  to  quote  his  own  words, 

Appears  in  great  force  here  [W.  Va.]  by  1st  Jane,  on  the  clover  blossoms,  first  the 
males,  and  in  a  few  days  the  females.  After  the  15th  to  20th  June  they  disappear, 
and  In  July  I  scarcely  ever  see  an  example.  By  15th  August  fresh  males  appear  again, 
and  soon  after  fresh  females,  and  I  can  always  obtain  eggs  between  1st  and  20th  Sep- 
tember. ...  I  should  not  have  doubted  there  being  two  broods  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  several  stages  of  the  larvae  which  feed  In  spring  are  so  remarkably  pro- 
longed that  It  seemed  unlikely  that  between  15th  June  and  18th  August  the  several 
stages  of  egg.  larva  and  chrysalis  could  be  passed;  and  furthermore,  that  I  had  repeat- 
edly dissected  females  . .  .  in  June,  and  when  I  could  obtain  them.  In  July  and  first  half 
of  August,  and  never  yet  found  the  least  appearance  of  a  formed  egg.  . .  .  But  suddenly, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  the  eggs  begin  to  take  shape,  and  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
are  ready  to  be  laid.  But  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  the  mercury  constantly 
running  between  SO0  and  95°  in  this  region,  and  the  nights  (in  which  these  larvae  prin- 
cipally feed)  being  warm,  may  accelerate  all  the  preparatory  stages."  (Can.  cut.,  ix: 
35-3.J.) 

This  phenomenon  has  been  discussed  under  the  genus. 

The  eggs  hatch,  as  has  been  said,  in  about  fifteen  days,  but  the  cater- 
pillars from  them  go  immediately  into  hibernation  without  eating  anything 
more  than  their  egg  shells. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  able  on  one  occasion  to  carry  some  of  the  larvae 
through  the  winter  in  a  cool  room  in  West  Virginia,  and  their  growth 
during  the  early  spring  months  differed  curiously  from  that  of  others 
which  had  been  kept  over  winter  (five  months)  in  an  ice  house,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 
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Duration. 

In  cool- room. 

After  long  hibernation 

Duration  of  second  stage  of  larva. .. 

17 

S-12 

third  stage  of  larva  . ... 

11 

4-i» 

fourth  stage  of  larva  - ... 

12 

5-8 

14 

4-S 

sixth  stage  of  larva  

12 

0-12 

24 

16-20 

This  was  undoubtedly  because  the  caterpillars  not  enjoying  the  lung 
and  equal  hibernation  in  a  cold  plaee  were  in  a  less  natural  anil  therefore 
less  healthy  condition  than  the  others.  The  earlier  stages  of  those  in  the 
eool  room  were  also  passed  earlier  in  the  season  before  the  hibernators 
were  brought  from  their  plaee  of  eold  storage. 

Flight  and  posture  The  flight  of  this  butterfly  is  somewhat  rapid, 
rather  wandering,  with  sudden  slight  changes  of  course  from  side  to  side, 
usually  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  six  feet.  When  at  rest,  the  antennae 
diverge  at  about  right  angles,  the  wings  arc  tightly  closed,  the  costal  edges 
of  both  pairs  meeting  and  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings  touching  the 
surface  of  rest ;  when  walking,  their  antennae  generally  diverge  from  100° 
to  110°,  although  at  the  base,  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  palpi,  they  divaricate 
but  slightly  ;  with  this  exception  they  are  straight  and  raised  above  the 
plane  of  the  body  at  an  angle  of  only  10°. 

Parasites.  Dr.  Riley  has  reared  an  Apantcles,  A.  argynnidis,  from 
this  insect. 

Desiderata.  The  northern  limits  of  the  distribution  of  this  butter- 
fly need  careful  revision,  since  the  species  has  been  so  often  confounded 
with  A.  aphrodite.  Its  occurrence  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  particular  is 
curious.  So,  too,  its  exact  range  in  northern  New  England,  from  some 
parte  of  which  it  appears  to  l>e  absent,  needs  examination.  Is  the  range 
dependent  upon  altitude?  The  same  question  arises  here  as  in  the  other 
species  of  Argynnis, — what  the  meaning  may  be  of  the  first  advent  of  the 
butterfly  so  very  long  before  oviposit!  n .  and  what  relation  it  has  to  its 
pseudo-digoneutism  in  the  South.  There  are  several  points  in  this  con- 
nection which  it  would  be  well  to  establish  for  several  localities  by  repented 
observations  : — 1.  Whether  there  is  any  break  or  fluctuation  in  the  advent 
of  butterflies  fresh  from  the  chrysalis  ;  2.  Until  how  late  an  epoch  these 
appear ;  3.  When  pairing  commences ;  4.  When  oviposition  begins ; 
!).  Is  this  confined  to  the  late  appearing  females?  Other  questions  which 
need  answering  are  whether  there  is  any  lethargic  period  for  the  caterpillars 
in  spring  and  summer,  to  account  for  the  long  time  during  which  fre*h 
butterflies  appear ;  or  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  their  arousing  in 
the  spring?  Is  it  possible  that  the  female  ever  deposits  by  hovering  in 
the  air,  as  Mr.  Skinner  reports?  Parasites  of  the  insect  arc  unknown, 
with  the  single  exception  noted  above. 
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LIST  OF  ILLUSTltATIOSS.-ARGYXMS  CYttELE. 

Egij.  Imago. 

PI.  64.  fig.  39.   Plain.  PI.  4.  fig.  7.   Female,  boih  surfaces. 

07:  12.    Klcropfte.  33:44.    Male  abdominal  ap|temlatfc*. 

CaterjUllar.  43 -9-   VWT  w'"v*  <>f  male. 

PI       fig.  4.    Mature  .  ati  rpillar.  showing  aecomlary  *ex«al  characters. 

79:441.    Front  view  of  liea.l.  Ma-.  - i.  v,  vl.  16:11  AodroOOBltltH. 

Chrysalis.  61:32.    PapUk  of  tongue. 

PI.  84,  fig.  1.    8i«le  view  in  outline.  General. 

2.  I»orsal  view  in  outline.  5.    Distribution  in  North  America. 

3.  Side  view. 

ARGYNNIS  APHRODITE  — The  silver  spot  fritillary. 

[The  silver  >pot  (GtM!*) ;  Aphrodite  butterfly  (Harris) ;  silver  winged  luitterfly  (Maynard)  ; 
the  Venus  fritillary  (Morris);  Venus's  argynne  (Emmons).] 

Papilio  aphrodite  Fahr.,  Maul.  Ins.,  11:62  III.,  x:8l    (188l);-Fern.,  Butt.    Me.,  41 

(1787).  (1HH4) ;-  Mayn.,  Butt.  X.  E..  24.  pi.  3,  figs.  27, 

Ar>j>jnnis  aphnxlite  God.,  Encyel.  moth.,  27a  (1886). 

Ix.-2.VJ.  2**4  (1819);— lJarr.,  Ina.  itij.  veg.,  3d  Argynn is  (Arggroiunne)  aphrodite  Stcph., 

cd.,  28.V2S6,  tig.    Ill  (1*02) ;— KIrli..    Faun.  Cat.  Brit.  Lep..  258  (1850). 

bor.-amer..  iv:  290-291  ( IW) ;  —  Morr.,  Syn.  Anjynnis   cyhrle.  rar,   aphrodite  Herr.- 

Lep.  N.  Ainer.,  43-44  (1862)  ;-Edw.,  Butt.  N.  Seliaeff.,  Trodr.  syst.  U  p..  1 :  73  (18<i5). 

Am.,  i.  Arg.    iii.  figs.  1-4  (1868) ;— Pack.,  Papiiio  daphrtls  Mart.,  Psyche,  tab.  3,  no. 

Ouide  ins.,  253,  fig.  183  (1808) ;— French,  Rep.  7.  tab.  4,  no.  9  (1797). 

in*.  111.,  vli:  150  (1878) ;  Butt.  cant.  U.  f*.,  157-  Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lcp.,  pi.  K, 

158,  fig.  40  (1886); -Morr.,  Ilist.  Brit,  butt.,  fig.  8,  Ined. 

3d  ed..  113,  pl.52  (1880);— Middl.,  Hep.  in».  [Not  Papilio  daphnls  Cramer.] 

The  grass,  with  Its  low  Insect-tones,  appears 
As  murmuring  in  its  sleep.   This  butterfly 
Seeing  as  if  loth  to  stir,  so  lazily 
It  flutters  by. 

Strkkt.— An  Autumn  Landscape. 

Imago  (4 : 1,  2;  12  : 11).  Head,  thorax,  and  appendage*  of  both,  excepting  the 
M  ings,  the  Mine  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

Wings  above  either  orange  fulvou.s,  tinged  with  red.  the  hind  wings  paler  excepting 
on  the  basal  half  (<J);  or  luteo-fulvous,  tinged  faintly  with  red,  especially  on  the 
basal  half  of  the  hind  wings,  and  suffused  with  a  dull  olivaceous  greenish  hue,  partic- 
ularly on  the  apical  half  of  the  fore  wings  (?).  Inner  margin  of  the  /ore  irinas 
straight,  second  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
origin  of  the  tlrst  to  the  apex  of  the  cell;  the  third  at  threc-Hjuarters  the  distance 
from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth  :  the  latter  midway  between  the 
apex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  border.  The  veins  black;  basal  half  of  the  costal  bor- 
der, the  cell  as  far  as  the  first  transverse  band  aud  the  basal  third  of  the  wing  below 
the  cell  (in  the  female  rather  more  than  this)  rather  (<J)or  very  (?)  heavily 
begrimed  with  black  scales;  the  cell  is  crossed  and  ornamented  at  the  apex  with 
bars  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species,  although  the  sickle  shaped 
spot  svenis  usually  to  have  a  longer  and  deeper  curve  than  in  that  species  ;  beyond  is 
a  similar  mesial  band,  extending  from  close  to  the  costal  border  at  about  three-fifths 
the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  submcdiau  nervure  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  base;  the  initial  portion  of  the  band  is  like  that  of  the  preceding  species  and 
the  upper  median  interspace  is  crossed  by  a  similar  lunule;  the  lower  median  ner- 
vule is  also  crossed  by  a  similar  lunule  in  the  middle  of  its  basal  third  (some- 
times half)  and  the  inedlo-sitbmedian  interspace  possesses  a  bar  usually  straight, 
it»  interior  border  sometimes  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  of  the  interspace,  though 
usually  separated  from  It  by  half  the  width  of  an  interspace;  the  cross  markings  and 
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spots  in  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  A.  cybek-;  between 
the  subapical  transverse  black  stripe  and  the  apex  of  the  cell,  the  lower  two  subcostal 
nervules  are  distinctly  though  narrowly  edged  with  black ;  the  median  nervules,  in  the 
female,  are  also  sometimes  bordered  with  black  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mesial  band : 
fringe  black,  broadly  Interrupted  with  whitish  (?)  or  buff  ( <J  )  in  the  middle  of  the 
interspaces.  Outer  margin  of  hinti  mnyt  more  fully  rounded  than  In  the  other  New 
England  species.  A  broken  and  separated,  irregular,  bent,  mesial  stripe  of  black 
Innules  and  bars,  slenderer  than  on  the  fore  wings,  starts  from  about  the  centre  of 
the  costo-subcostal  Interspace,  and  has  first  a  general  direction  toward  the  middle  of 
the  upper  median  interspace  on  the  outer  border ;  but  when  it  has  reached  the  Inter- 
space beyond  the  cell.  It  turns  at  a  right  angle  toward  the  inuer  margin  and  termi- 
nates at  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  four-fifths  of  the  submedian  nervure;  the  band 
is  irregularly  composed  of  lunules.  half  lunulc*.  and  bars,  larger  ami  usually  more 
bent  or  curved  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  particularly  in  the  subcostal  and 
upper  median  interspaces.  The  markings  in  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell  are  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  s[>ecies  but  distinct.  The  base  of  the  wings  is  covered  with 
fulvous  hairs,  and.  especially  along  the  median  aud  submedian  nervnres.  Is  consider- 
ably begrimed  with  dark  scales,  reaching  sometimes,  especially  in  the  female,  as  far 
a*  the  mesial  band  but  never  obscuring  It,  and  very  seldom  the  markings  in  the  cell ; 
in  this  part  of  the  wing  also  the  red  assumes  in  a  slight  decree,  especially  in  the 
female,  a  fiery  hue.  <>n  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  the  markings  are  the  same  as 
those  of  A.  cybele  and  the  fringe  conforms  to  that  of  the  same  species,  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath  :  fore  vingt,  excepting  the  upper  third  of  the  wing — limited  by  the  lower 
submedian  nervule,  either  orange  buff  (<J)  or  dull  reddish  orange  (9),  the  black 
markings  of  the  basal  lialf  of  the  upper  surface  repeated;  the  row  of  round  spots 
In  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  also  repeated,  but  in  the  subcostal  inter- 
spaces the  spots  have  become  ciunamoneous,  are  more  or  less  merged  in  other  patches 
of  the  same  color  and  are  preceded  by  silvery  spots,  the  uppermost  quite  large;  the 
Other  spots  in  the  same  series  are  often,  especially  In  the  female,  preceded  by  a  slight 
Hush  or  edging  of  silvery ;  the  subaplcal  patch  parallel  to  the  initial  portion  of  the 
mesial  stripe,  as  well  as  the  subcostal  veins  between  this  and  the  cell,  and  the  whole 
apex  of  the  wing  beyond,  excepting  the  silvery  spots  already  specified,  others  to 
be  mentioned  and  also  usually  some  vague,  irregular,  buff  mottliugs  between  them  in 
the  two  lower  subcostal  Interspaces,  ciunamoneous,  much  darker  in  the  female  than  iu 
the  male;  the  outer  border  is  margined  with  the  same  color  to  the  width  of  half  an 
interspace,  heavily  above,  scarcely  at  all  below  except  by  a  double  line;  this  is 
followed  by  a  row  of  sagittate  spots,  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  surface,  black 
below  the  lower  subcostal  nervule,  above  cinnamoneoiis  or  merged  In  the  general  tlut, 
enclosing  large  spots  between  them  and  the  outer  l)order.  which,  in  the  median  inter- 
spaces are  of  the  prevailing  tint,  or  slightly  paler,  but  above  are  silvery  and  do  not 
decrease  greatly  in  size.  Between  the  subaplcal  patch  and  the  extremity  of  the  cell, 
excepting  where  the  mesial  stripe  crosses  them,  the  two  lower  subcostal  interspaces 
are  til  In  |  with  pale  buff,  most  noticeable  in  the  female,  and  the  same  color  extends  to 
the  slender  subcostal  interspace  above,  to  the  apical  portion  of  the  summit  of  the 
cell  between  the  black  bars,  ami  to  the  base  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces  just  above 
the  upper,  inner,  silvery  spot :  fringe  as  above.  Hind  wtngt  either  cinnamoneoiis  (<J) 
or  very  dark  brownish  red  or  cinnamoneoiis,  with  a  faint  vinous  reflection  (  the 
veins  of  the  same  color,  faintly  besprinkled  with  buff  scales,  especially  In  the  female, 
along  the  principal  veins  on  the  basal  third  of  the  wing,  ami  also  broadly  along  the 
internal  nervure  to  the  tip;  an  oval  silvery  patch  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  costal 
border,  followed  by  a  narrower  powdery  streak  along  one-third  of  the  border,  and  a 
similar  but  rather  broader  edging  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  margin:  a  rather 
small  spot  Is  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  and  subcostal,  and  another  at  that  of 
the  subcostal  and  median  nervnres:  there  is  a  rather  large,  longitudinally  oval,  black 
edged  spot  a  little  removed  from  the  junction  of  the  median  and  submedian  nervures. 
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ami  two  black  edged,  ronn<l  spots  In  the  cell,  the  upper  generally  much  the  larger, 
next  the  first  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervnre,  the  lower,  sometimes  entirely 
obsolete,  a  little  within  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervnre;  beyond  Is  a  pre- 
meslal  curving  row  of  live  very  unequal  silvery  spots,  rounded  internally  and  edged 
on  the  same  side  with  black:  the  first,  in  the  costo-subcostal  interspace,  just  over  the 
second  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervnre.  crosses  the  whole  Interspace  and  Is 
rudely  semicircular;  the  second.  In  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace,  is  a  small  spot, 
sometimes  almost  obsolete,  Just  below  the  outer  border  of  the  first ;  the  third  is  largest, 
Irregular,  occupies  the  whole  extremity  of  the  cell,  throwing  a  detachment  a  short 
distance  beyond  it,  ami  is  also  bordered  internally  with  black ;  the  fourth  is  a  diag- 
onally oval,  pretty  large  patch  in  the  medio-submedlan  interspace,  a  little  below  the 
first  divarication  of  the  median  nervnre,  edged  with  black  along  the  whole  face  that 
looks  toward  the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  fifth  is  a  smaller,  longitudinal  streak 
in  the  succeeding  interspace  beside  the  fourth;  powdery,  longitudinal  streaks, 
which  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  this  series,  occasionally  occur  at  the  extreme  base 
of  the  lower  subcostal  and  median  interspaces :  the  silvery  spots  of  the  extra-mesial 
and  submarginal  series  are  precisely  as  in  A.  cybele.  only  the  snbmarglnal  spots  are 
usually  narrowly  edged  externally  (sometimes  also  Internally)  with  black  instead  of 
cinnamoneous;  and  the  extra-mesial  markings  are  followed  at  their  exterior  tips  by  a 
series  of  small,  round,  more  or  less  vague,  deeply  tinted,  cinnamoneous  spots,  occa- 
sionally narrowly  edged  with  buff  in  the  female.  Between  the  two  outer  series  of 
silvery  spots  there  is  an  Irregular  narrow  buff  belt,  narrower  in  the  male  than  iu  the 
female,  its  exterior  bonier  pretty  distinct  and  zigzag,  formed  by  the  interior  edging 
of  the  snbmarglnal  silvery  spots,  its  interior  horder  very  vague,  but  generally  con- 
formable to  the  outer  limits  of  the  cinnamoneous  spots  at  the  apices  of  the  extra- 
mesial  silvery  spots ;  the  outer  bordering  of  cinnamoneous  is  sometimes  suffused  along 
the  middle  and  especially  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  with  buff;  fringe  as  in  A. 
cybele. 

Abdomen  above  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the  sides  black,  covered  profusely  and 
especially  on  the  sides  toward  the  apex,  where  they  almost  or  quite  supplant  the 
black,  with  orange  fulvous  scales,  and  on  the  basal  half  with  fulvous  hairs;  below 
uniform  buff;  hairs  of  the  terminal  segment  fulvous.  Appendages;  upper  organ  of 
male:  hook  of  equal  depth  throughout,  the  tip  pretty  strongly  and  delicately  uncinate 
solely  by  the  excision  of  the  under  surface  of  the  hook ;  clasps  but  little  more  than 
t«rloe  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  half  curved  a  little  upward,  of  nearly  equal  breadth 
throughout;  upper  border  with  a  slight  but  rather  abrupt  rounded  elevation  near  the 
base,  a  similar  but  not  so  regularly  rounded  middle  one.  while  the  upper  posterior 
angle  is  produced  to  a  broad  rounded  lobe,  directed  forward  and  a  little  upward,  larger 
than  any  of  the  others;  posterior  edge  bent  In  the  middle  at  a  right  angle,  and  a  little 
roundly  produced  at  the  angle;  upper  process  similar  to  that  of  cylnde.  but  slightly 
smaller  and  not  reaching  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  clasp. 


Measurement*  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  13.25  mm. 

MALIC*. 

.Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average, 

Largest. 

29.5 

33.5 

35.5 

39. 

39. 

14. 

16. 

16.25 

|   83  5 

is. 

is. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi . . 

10.35 

11.5 

12.35 

11.5 

13. 

13. 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

3.75 

4.5 

4.26 

4.75 

5. 

ft. 

Secondary  sexual  peculiarities.  The  males  differ  from  the  females  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  squamntion  of  the  front  wing,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  A.  cybele;  the 
audroconia  (443:  18),  which  are  seated  on  the  affected  veins,  are  very  similar,  but  dif- 
fer from  both  the  other  New  England  species  in  being  proportionally  broader,  and 
having  the  apical  feathered  portion  shorter;  the  same  row  of  hairs  Is  also  found 
above  the  subcostal  nervule  of  the  hind  wings  in  the  male,  but  In  the  present  species 
they  are  brownish  fulvous.  Instead  of  pale  brown,  as  iu  A.  cybele. 
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Egg  (64 :  86).  Sixteen  to  nineteen  longitudinal  rib*,  prominent  and  sharply  defined, 
but  slender  and  delicate,  about  .11  mm.  apart,  mostly  reaching  the  summit;  cross 
lines  quite  prominent,  but  delicate,  only  less  distinct  than  the  ribs,  from  .Oil  to  .07  mm. 
apart,  not  always  continuous  where  they  cross  the  ribs;  surface  covered  with  rugu- 
lose  circular  pits,  separated  from  each  other  by  half  their  own  width,  the  centra 
about  .oo75  mm.  apart,  the  Intervening  raised  portious  glistening;  micropyle  rosette 
.1  mm.  in  diameter,  consisting  (67:11)  of  about  seven  unequal  kite-shaped  cells, 
radiating  around  a  minute  central  circle,  and  surrounded  at  oucc  by  much  larger  and 
constantly  enlarging  sub<|iiadrate  cells.  Color  toward  maturity  reddish  brown. 
Height,  .8  mm. ;  breadth  at  base,  .8  mm. ;  at  summit,  .2.!  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Fir»t  »t>i>/r  (72:5).  Head  (79:3)  shining  bronze  black,  furnished 
with  a  few  long,  pale,  curving  hairs;  mouth  parts  and  whole  lower  part  of  head  dull 
lutcous.  Body  dull  honey  yellow,  the  anterior  half  iufuscated,  the  warts  |»le  fuscous, 
the  hairs  pale  brownish,  n  little  curved.  L  -gs  and  prolegs  pale  yellowish,  tipped  with 
fuscous.    Length  of  body,  2  mm.  ;  breadth  of  body,  .4  mm. ;  length  of  hairs.  .20  mm. 

Chrysalis  (84:  5).  Livid  brow  n  and  blackish,  the  former  changing  to  ruddy  brown 
on  the  anterior  half  of  tin-  abdominal  segments,  and  to  the  color  of  a  dead  leaf  on 
the  posterior  half  of  the  same;  the  wing-cases  are  livid  brown,  marked  with  trans- 
verse creases  of  black,  and  clouded  w  ith  the  same  on  the  posterior  half  as  far  as 
a  line  within  an  interspace's  distance  of  the  outer  edge;  the  jointed  members  black, 
narrowly  annulated  with  livid.  Head  black,  with  a  transverse  livid  baud  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity  below  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  eyes  of  the  .same  color;  above, 
head  and  thorax  livid  brown,  inclining  to  clnnamoneons  on  the  thorax,  mottled  with 
black;  abdomen  with  anterior  half  of  segments  black,  the  posterior  half  livid  brown, 
with  a  clnnamoneons  tinge  on  llrst  live  segments,  behind  of  a  dead  leaf  color;  the 
anterior  half  of  the  laterodorsal  spines  are  black,  the  posterior  livid,  and  the  same 
color  runs  up  on  third  to  eighth  abdominal  segments  lictwccn  the  spines,  to  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  segment,  forming  a  triangular  patch,  which,  in  the  segments  bearing 
a  spine  at  this  point,  covers  the  posterior  half  of  the  same.  The  last  segment  is 
almost  wholly  black,  as  is  the  cremaster,  the  sides  of  which  arc  coarsely  punctured. 
Length,  2;l  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  8.5  mm. ,  breadth  of  head,  5  mm. 

Comparison  with  other  species.  The  most  noticeable  differences  between  this 
species  and  the  preceding  are  the  following:  eybcle  is  larger  than  aphrodite;  the 
bright  colors  of  the  upper  turface  are  more  deeply  tinged  with  red  In  both  sexes  of 
aprodlte  tlian  in  cybele ;  the  female  of  the  latter  lacks  the  faint  olivaceous  hue  of 
aphrodite,  particularly  on  the  outer  half  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the  vinous  or  tlery 
tint  on  the  basal  half  of  the  hind  w  ings;  the  basal  half  of  both  wings  is  much  more 
heavily  and  extensively  begrimed  with  dusky  scales  In  cybele  than  in  aphrodite,  and 
the  blackish  patches  at  the  base  of  the  upper  subcostal  and  costo-subcostal  Interspaces 
of  the  hind  wings  are  wholly  wanting  in  aphrodite ;  the  markings  of  the  upper  Mtrfaee 
arc  heavier  in  cybele;  the  mesial  stripe  of  the  fore  wings  crosses  the  lower  median 
Interspace,  and  terminates  on  the  submedian  nervure,  a  very  little  further  from  the 
base  of  the  wing  in  cybele  than  in  aphrodite:  the  mesial  band  of  the  hind  wings  is 
bent  a  little  more  sharply  in  sphrodite,  and  the  band  Itself  Is  both  more  broken  and 
more  distinct.  The  color  of  the  vn<frr  nurforr  differs,  the  comparative  brightness  of 
the  fore  wings  being  much  greater  in  aphrodite  than  it  is  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
same,  and  the  buff  colors  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  w  ings,  next  the  costal  border,  are 
thus  brought  into  greater  relief ;  the  silvery  spots  on  the  same  wings  are  larger  in 
aphrodite  and  the  cinnamoneous  colors  deeper;  on  the  hind  wings,  the  depth  and 
richness  of  the  reds  is  very  marked  In  the  female  of  aphrodite:  the  smaller  round, 
silvery  spot  >"  tb'  <  often  entirely  absent  rrom  aphrodite,  bol  present  In  til  ipeei- 
mens  of  cybele  which  I  have  examined;  the  silvery  spots  of  the  outer  row  are  frequently 
edged  with  black  in  aphrodite,  but  not  In  cybele;  while,  however,  the  silvery  spots  are 
nearly  identical,  the  width  of  the  submarginal  buff  belt  Is  very  different  hi  the  two 
species,  forming  indeed  the  readiest  mark  of  distinction ;  In  cybele  its  usual  interior 
limit  is  the  middle  of  the  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery  spots,  so  that  the  outer  halves  of 
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these  spots  project  upon  it;  In  aphrodite  Its  usual  limit  Is  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
-mall  cinnamoneous  s|H>ts  found  at  the  apices  of  the  extra-mesial  silvery  spots,  but  the 
cinnamoneous.  interior  bordering  of  the  snbmargiual  row  of  silvery  spots  Is  some- 
times ho  broad  as  to  unite  with  the  reds  beyond,  and  thus  to  break  the  buff  band  by 
detachments  of  powdery  streaks,  and  then  the  contrast  to  the  broad.  Immaculate  belt  of 
cybele  becomes  more  striking;  the  apical  appendage  to  the  silvery  spot  at  the  apex  of 
the  cell  on  the  hind  wings  is  edged  interiorly  with  black  in  aphrodite  only;  the  mar- 
ginal sllverv  streaks  are  more  decided  in  aphrodite  than  in  cybele. 

The  chrysalis  of  A.  cybele  is  more  coarsely  rugose  than  that  of  A.  aphrodite, 
while  the  spines  in  the  present  species  are  less  prominent  than  in  cybele.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  latermlorsal  spines  of  the  prothorax.  In  markings  the 
chrysalis  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  A.  cybele  in  having  the  basal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  particolored. 

From  A.  alwstls  Kdw..  to  which  the  specie*  Is,  of  all  others  known  from  North 
America,  the  most  closely  allied.  A.  aphrodite  may  be  distinguished  principally  by  the 
prevailing  tints,  and  by  the  total  or  nearly  total  absence  of  a  buff  submarglnal  band 
on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings.  In  A.  alcestls  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of 
both  wings  Is  alike  anil  exactly  that  of  the  hind  wings  of  A.  aphrodite;  In  every 
other  point  or  ornamentation,  to  the  minutest  particular,  the  upper  surface  is  the  same 
in  the  two  species.  Beneath,  the  black  and  the  silvery  markings  arc  again  the  same  in 
the  two  species ;  the  fore  wings  are  almost  uniformly  washed  with  the  same  tint  in 
A.  alcestis  that  covers  the  principal  portion  of  the  wing  of  A.  aphrodite,  the  bull 
colors  being  completely  absent,  and  even  the  cinnamoneous  tints  which  in  A.  alcestls 
supplant  the  black  at  the  apex  are  faint  ami  suffused  with  orange;  the  tint  of  the  hind 
wings  of  A.  alcestis.  a  soft,  yellowish  cinnamoneous,  Is  uniform  over  the  whole  w  ing, 
excepting  that  it  is  infuscated  above  each  of  the  silvery  spots  of  the  extra-mesial  row, 
and  that  sometimes  a  vague  tinge  of  buff  is  seen  in  the  place  occupied  in  A.  aphrodite 
by  the  buff  band. 

Distribution  (21:  C).  In  eastern  America  the  range  of  this  butterfly  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species  ;  hut  whereas  A.  cybele 
prevails  in  the  south  ami  is  scarce  in  the  north,  A.  aphrodite,  on  the  contrary, 
is  rare  in  the  south  (i.  c.,  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  Alleghanian 
fauna)  and  abounds  in  the  north,  not  infrequently  encroaching  upon  the 
Canadian  fauna.  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards  states  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Xcw- 
burgh,  New  York,  A.  cybele  is  but  little  more  abundant  than  A.  aphro- 
dite ;  while  in  the  Catskills  the  latter  abounds  and  A.  cybele  is  rare.  The 
most  southern  localities  whence  it  has  been  recorded  are  Kanawha 
County  "occasional"  and  Elk  River,  W.  Va.,"rare"  (Edwards),  abovethe 
base  of  Big  Butte,  one  of  the  Iron  or  Smoky  Mountains,  Tennessee,  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  (Bean,  fide  Chief)  and  Black  Mountain, 
North  Carolina  (Id. ).  Eastward  it  is  "common"  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia 
(Jones);  and  to  the  west  it  occurs  in  Ohio  ( Kirtland,  Kirkpatriek), 
southern  Michigan  "not  common"  (Harrington,  Mich.  Univ.),  Illinois 
(Edwards),  Wisconsin  "abundant"  (Hoy),  Iowa  (Putnam,  Osborn), 
Kansas  "one  specimen"  (Snow),  Nebraska  and  Dakota  (Edwards), 
Edmonton  ((ieddes)  and  Woody  Mt.,  Assiniboia  (Dawson),  Judith 
.Mountains,  Montana  (Edwards),  and  even  Colorado  and  Arizona  "very 
rare"  (Mead),  though  the  specimens  from  these  localities  differ  from  the 
type.    To  the  north  it  has  been  found  at  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay 
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(Weir),  Lake  of  the  "Woods  (Dawson),  Sauk  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior 
"abundant"  (Bcthune),  London,  Ontario  "abundant"  (Saunders), 
Ottawa  common  (Fletcher),  Quebec  (Bowles,  etc.)  ami  at  various  joints 
on  and  about  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  (Bell).  It  was  once  taken  in 
Upton  Wood  near  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1X33.  "How 
it  came  from  the  'Far  West'  is  now  an  undiscovcrable  mystery"  (Morris). 

In  New  England  it  is  one  of  our  commonest  butterflies,  but  is  wholly 
absent  from  the  White  Mountain  region  where  it  is  replaced  by  A.  atlan- 
tis.  There  are  no  means  of  judging  of  its  abundance  in  northern  Maine, 
but  probably  it  is  less  common  than  A.  atlantis. 

Food  plant  and  habits  of  larva.  Mr.  D.  W.  Beadle  of  Canada 
was  the  first  to  rear  this  insect,  and  according  to  him  it  feeds  nightly  upon 
all  kinds  of  wild  violet,  and  during  the  day  lies  concealed  on  the  ground 
beneath  chips  and  stones.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  and  hatch  in 
about  a  fortnight.  The  young  larva  devours  its  egg  shell  anil  then  moves 
actively  about  as  if  quite  equal  to  finding  suitable  winter  quarters,  utterly 
declining  further  food,  even  though  placed  upon  a  growing  plant,  for  it 
hibernates  at  this  age.  In  the  spring  its  growth  is  slow,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  it  is  active  only  on  sunny  days,  neither  feeding  nor 
moving  in  cold  or  cloudy  weather.  He  says  of  them  : — "After  remaining 
motionless  for  hours,  they  would  suddenly  arouse  and  start  oft'  in  extreme 
haste,  running  all  about  the  enclosure  [in  which  they  were  kept],  and  on 
reaching  the  leaves  would  feed  ravenously,  and  then  return  to  their  resting 
place.  Not  unfrequently  they  were  extended  on  the  stones  or  the  damp 
earth  as  if  for  coolness." 

The  dim  vision  probably  possessed  by  caterpillars  is  well  exemplified  by 
an  account  Mr.  Edwards  gives  of  this  species.  He  had  the  creatures  under 
a  guaze  bag  on  violet*  around  which  were  stuck  some  sticks. 

On  one  occasion  I  happened  to  be  at  hand  when  an  aphrodite  suddenly  started  down 
the  side  of  the  has:  to  disappear  lwlow,  and  presently  emerge  on  one  of  the  upright 
sticks.  This  it  ran  over  and  about,  and  from  a  point  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the 
plant  made  great  efforts  to  reach  one  of  the  stems,  which  was  at  something  more  than 
an  Inch  distant  from  the  stick.  Several  times  the  caterpillar  stretched  itself  out  till  it 
was  nearly  twice  Its  natural  length,  holding  to  the  stick  by  its  anal  and  last  pair  of 
ventral  claspers  and  moving  its  head  and  body  from  side  to  side  to  feel  for  the  plant. 
But  the  attempts  were  in  vain.  Then  it  remounted  the  stick,  aud  reached  out  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  top  in  directions  where  were  no  leaves,  till  at  last  it  turned 
right  again,  and  by  an  effort  more  violent  than  usual,  seized  a  stem  by  Its  jaws  and  llrst 
pair  of  legs,  ami  holding  by  them  dropped  its  body  from  the  stick  and  climbed  to  the 
leaf.  There  was  evidently  a  sense  of  direction  in  the  first  Instance,  from  the  descent 
,  of  the  bag  to  the  reaching  the  stick,  though  not  of  sight,  as  the  stick  was  tlxed  at  the 
base  of  the  plant,  and  the  latter  was  as  easily  reached  as  the  former.  And  when  ou 
the  stick,  there  was  a  sense  that  the  leaves  were  near,  without  a  certainty  of  the  pre- 
cise locality.    (Butt.  X.  Amer..  II.) 

Life  fcistory.  The  history  of  this  butterfly  in  New  England  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  butterfly,  since  it  is  single-brooded  and  hibernates 
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as  a  caterpillar  just  from  the  e«r«r.  It  is,  however,  of  the  species  of  Argyn- 
nis,  tin-  last  to  appear  in  any  given  locality.  The  butterflies  make  their 
ailvent  about  the  first  of  July,  although  single  specimens  are  sometime* 
taken  in  the  latter  part  of  June.*  They  are  seldom  abundant  before  the 
eiul  nf  the  first  week  in  July  and  continue  plentiful,  their  numbers  replen- 
ished by  fresh  specimens  until  the  middle  of  the  hitter  half  of  August, 
after  which  they  fly  in  constantly  diminishing  numbers  until  the  middle  of 
September  when  they  finally  vanish.  The  eggs  are  not  laid  until  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  The 
earliest  I  have  known  are  some  Miss  Sonic  obtained  on  August  14  at 

Stow,  Vermont. 

Habits,  etc.  The  butterflies  are  excessively  fond  of  flowers  and  when 
feeding  can  be  readily  taken  with  the  fingers.  In  .July  the  sterile  hillsides 
overgrown  with  thistles  eeeni  fairly  alive  with  the  butterflies.  They  fre- 
quent also  low  meadows  and  usually  fly  near  the  ground.  Colonel  T.  AY. 
Higginson  writes  from  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  middle  of  duly  : — 

often  as  I  have  dreamed  nf  n  more  abundant  world  of  insects  than  any  ever  seen,  I 
Dtver  enjoyed  il  more  vividly  than  in  walking  along  the  breezy,  upland  road,  lined 
with  a  continuous  row  of  milk  weed  blossom*  and  white  flowering  alder,  all  ablaze 
With  butterflies.  I  might  have  picked  off  hundreds  of  aphrodites  by  hand,  so  absorbed 
were  they  in  their  pretty  pursuit,  and  all  the  interspaces  between  their  broader  wings 
seemed  tilled  with  little  skippers  and  pretty  painted  ladies  and  an  occasional  comma. 
The  rare  idalia  and  huutera  sometimes  visit  them  also,  and  a  host  of  dipterous  ami 
hymenopterous  things.  The  beautiful  mountain  breeze  played  forever  over  them  and 
it  seemed  a  busy  and  a  blissful  world. 

After  B  walk  the  next  day  on  a  road  between  the  two  Wachusetts,  he 
adds  :  "There  was  nothing  of  yesterday's  procession  of  milk  weed  and 
butterflies,  though  the  latter  part  of  the  way  the  aphrodites  and  tharos 
were  so  thick  in  the  road,  I  brushed  them  away." 

Speaking  of  this  species  Mr.  J.  M.  DeGanno  remarks  that  it  once 
exhibited  remarkable  knowledge  and  as  remarkable  stupidity. 

I  found  quite  a  number  of  them  feeding  on  a  cluster  of  thistles  In  front  of  a  dis- 
used barn.  Behind  the  barn  was  a  patch  of  low  sumach  bushes,  through  whose  foli- 
age the  sunlight  filtered  in  tiny  blotches,  as  from  a  sieve.  The  ground  underneath 
wi<  covered  with  vines  of  the  running  blackberry.  I  came  to  the  bam  hurriedly  and 
when  near  the  butterflies  tripped  In  the  tangled  grass  and  fell,  flinging  the  net  into  the 
thistles.  When  I  arose  not  a  butterfly  was  to  be  seen.  I  went  to  several  adjacent 
clusters  of  thistles,  but  found  nothing.  I  searched  all  about  in  vain.  Returning  in 
an  hour  I  found  them  there  again,  and  caught  two  in  a  single  east  of  the  net.  But 
after  securing  them,  I  discovered  that  the  rest  were  all  gone  again.  The  next  day  I  came 
determined  to  spy  out  the  performance.  A  companion  threw  the  net  at  the  thistles, 
and  lo!  the  butterflies  all  flew  around  the  barn,  and  lighted  under  the  sumac  bushes, 
each  on  a  blackberry  leaf.  Now  the  oddest  part  of  this  was,  that  they  had  made  the 
circumference  of  the  barn  to  get  to  the  hiding  place,  when  they  could  have  reached  it 
by  a  short  trip  directly  across  the  end  of  the  barn  ;  moreover,  part  of  this  route  was 
through  the  shade,  which  a  butterfly  usually  shuns.    Here  was  another  problem.  The 

• 

•  Mr.  Saunders  rei>ort«  a  opecimen  taken  nt  a  typographical  error?  I  tind  no  other  such 
l/>udoti, Ontario,  on  April  20:  hut  i,»  not  this  statement. 
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short  cut  was  direct  ami  in  the  sun.  Why  did  they  take  the  roundabout  way?  The  next 
•lay  I  solved  It,  for  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  place.  I  M»w  three  or  four  small  1h>>s 
approaching  the  thistle  patch,  straw  hats  in  hand,  from  the  end  of  the  barn,  and  after 
their  onslaught,  not  a  butterfly  was  to  be  seen.  The  boys  were  communicative,  and  I 
found  had  made  many  attempts  to  catch  them.  They  had  invariably  come  np  the 
same  way.  .  .  .  The  butterflies  had  availed  themselves  of  their  organized  experience' 
to  dodge  the  Imivs. 

On  following  them  into  their  retreat,  I  found  them  motionless.  .  .  Rut  right  here 
their  stupidity  began,  for  I  caught  two  of  them  with  my  tlugers,  and  could  have  taken 
the  whole  with  a  little  care,  had  I  wanted  them.  Then  I  made  a  grand  swing  with  lin- 
net into  the  sumac  Im-hi  s.  and  a  more  bewildered  set  of  beings  it  would  be  difficult 
to  Bad.  They  went  helter-skelter.— on  the  barn,  on  the  wall,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
without  sense  or  method.  Ongoing  back  again,  not  a  butterfly  was  to  be  found. 
Whether  the  boys  frightened  them  away,  or  whether  my  inroad  upon  their  harbor  of 
refuge  disheartened  them  I  never  ascertained."   (Trans.  Vassar  llro*.  Inst.,  ii :  131-2.) 

Postures  and  flight.  The  Might  of  this  species  and  the  last  do  not  dif- 
fer in  style.  Dr.  (  '.  S.  Minot  has  noted  that  both  timing  the  motion  of 
the  wings  and  while  sailing',  the  antennae  are  kept  in  constant  motion. 
When  at  rest  on  a  horizontal  surface,  according  to  the  same  observer, 
the  wings  are  generally  held  a  little  below  the  horizontal,  though  when  in 
the  sun  they  are  sometimes  raised  to  the  perpendicular;  while  the  atten- 
nae  are  raised  about  20°  from  the  horizontal  and  divaricate  about  3">°.  In 
walking  (front  observation  of  half  a  dozen  specimens)  he  found  that 
the  left  middle  leg  and  right  hind  leg  moved  together  and  always  first ; 
while  walking  or  resting  on  a  perpendicular  supjMjrt  the  abdomen  is 
raised  and  concealed  within  the  gutter  of  the  hind  wings  ;  hut  on  a  horizon- 
tal surface  it  rests,  or  almost  rests,  upon  the  ground. 

Enemies-  According  to  (Jentry  he  has  identified  this  butterfly  among 
the  mangled  remains  of  insects  in  the  crops  of  the  common  night  hawk 
(Chordcilcs  virginianus)  and  the  chimney  swift  (Ohaetura  pelagica)  ; 
and  he  further  says  that  he  has  also  found  the  caterpillar  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  black-throated  bunting  (Spiza  americana),  the  towhee  (PipUo 
erythrophthalmus),  and  the  swamp  blackbird  ( Agelaius  phoeniceus),  but 
the  last  assertion,  at  least,  may  be  taken  as  doubtful,  as  the  caterpillar  was 
not  known  at  the  lime  of  his  writing. 

Desiderata-  Our  knowledge  of  the  larva  and  chrysalis  of  this  species 
lacks  completeness,  and  the  statements  concerning  the  seasons  of  the  insect 
need  the  most  careful  revision.  We  should  especially  observe  whether 
there  be  any  accession  to  the  number  of  butterflies  in  August,  and,  if  so, 
whether  eggs  are  laid  by  the  old  or  fresh  females,  or  by  both.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  as  compared  with  that  of  its 
congeners  arc  still  undescribed. 
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General. 

n.  21,  tig. «.  DisUlbution  In  North  America. 
£•;/;/. 

n.M.fig.lV  Colored. 

«7 :  11.  Micropyle. 

( 'lUerjiill'ir. 
ri.T2.lig.  b.   CaterplIbW  at  birth. 

79 :  rt.    Front  view  of  bead  in  Mage  i. 

ChnjMili*. 
ri.  S4,  Ik'.  •"».   Side  view. 


Imago. 

i'l.  4,  tig.  1.   Female,  l.oth  surface*. 
2.   .Male,  both  surface*. 
12:  11.   Both  surface*. 

40.   >|alr  abdominal  apjieudttges. 
\H:  13.  Androconlnoh 

68:  S.    Side  view  of  head  and  np|  tend  age* 
enlarged,  with  detail."  of  leg  structure, 
i  I:  1.    Neuration  of  hind  wing,  male. 
2.    Neuration  of  hind  wing,  female. 


ARGYNNIS  ATLANTIS  — The  mountain  silver-spot. 

[The  mountain  silver-spot  (Setiddcr);  mountain  si  I  vcr-*  pot  ted  butterfly  (Maynard).] 


Arg>j»ni»  atlauti*  Edw..  Proe.  Aead.  nat. 
sc.  l'hilad..  is»y. -vt-i'.dstW);  Hutt.  N.  Anier.. 
i,  Arg.  v.  figs.  14  (l*«y);  Can.  cnt.,  xx.  1-3 
(IS**.):-  Pack..  Guide  ins.,  2S2  <1*»);— 
MocmIiI.,  Stett.  ent.  zcit.,  xxxv:  189-181 
(l»TI);_Middl.,  Rep.  liw.  HI.,  x:S2  (lsyi);— 
Fern..  Hutt.  Me.,  42  (18*1) ;-  French,  Unit. 


east.  I*.  S..  100-lflI.  tig.  Hil  (ls*>);  -Mavn.. 
Hutt.  X.  E.,24-2.'.,  pi.  4,  tigs.  28.  2*a  ( IS80). 

Argynni*  aphrodite  RutL.Cat.  Fahr.  Lep., 
HJB  (1*09). 

Figured  hy  Glover,  III.  N*.  A.  Lep.,  pi. 3H, 
tig.  14;  pi.  L,  fig.  7.  ined. 
[Not  Papilin  aphrodite  Fabr.] 


Over  the  fields.  In  his  franke  lustincssc. 
And  all  the  champailie  o're  he  soared  light; 
And  all  the  eountrey  wide  he  did  pos*c*»e, 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  hounteouslic, 
That  none  gainsaid,  uor  none  did  him  envie. 

Spenser.— Muiopotmo*. 

Imago  (4:  r.).  Head  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  barely  paler  in  front,  pale  buff 
next  the  hinder  edge  of  the  eyes.  The  whole  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpi,  the  base 
and  the  whole  lowerouter  half  of  the  middle  joint,  white,  the  upper  outer  half  fulvous, 
paler  ue\t  the  middle  line;  apieal  joint  fulvous,  inner  half  of  the  under  surface  with 
long  fulvous  hairs;  Inner  side  as  far  as  the  apieal  joint,  white,  partially  concealed, 
especially  toward  the  apex,  with  fulvous  hairs;  the  whole  palpus  sprinkled  with  black 
hairs.  Antennae  dull  orange  fulvous  beneath,  the  basal  ten  or  twelve  joints  marked 
with  white,  which  diminishes  in  amount  away  from  the  head,  blackish  brown  above 
and  on  the  club,  the  terminal  four  joints  bright  orange  above  and  below,  the  fifth 
tinged  with  the  same  on  the  under  surface.  Tongue  ca>taneous  near  the  base,  the 
middle  line  blackish,  beyond  dark  fuscous,  the  tip  dull  luteous. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  fulvous  hairs,  tinged  strongly  with  olivaceous,  except- 
ing on  the  prothorax.  Beneath  covered  with  dirty,  pale  boff  hairs,  tinged  at  the  tip 
with  fulvous.  Legs  as  In  A.  cybcle;  spines  yellowish  brown;  spurs  dark  yellowish 
brown;  claws  reddish  brown;  paronychia  hyaline;  pnlvillus  blackish  fuscous. 

Wings  above  either  orange  fulvous,  tinged  with  red.  slightly  duller  than  In  A.  aphro- 
dite (<? );  or  dull,  rather  dingy  luteo-fulvous,  tinged  with  olivaceous,  especially  in  the 
begrimed  portions  (  ?  ),  the  veins  of  fore  wings  black,  of  hind  wings  dusky.  Inner  mar- 
gin of  the  fore  wings  straight.  Second  superior  subcostal  nervulc  arising  at  about 
two-third*  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  first  to  the  apex  of  the  cell  ;  the  third  at 
five-sevenths  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth ;  the  latter 
more  than  half  way  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  Iwrder.  Fori  triwj»  considerably 
begrimed,  on  the  cell  as  far  as  the  middle  transverse  bar,  and  on  the  median  Interspaces 
very  nearly  <>r  quite  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe,  with  fuscous  scales ;  cell  crossed  by  bars 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  A.  cybele ;  the  apex  is  heavily  bordered  exteriorly  and  Interi- 
orly with  black,  greatly  expanding  outwardly  in  the  subcosto-tuedian  interspace  and  en- 
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cloning  a  generally  obscure,  small,  fulvous  spot ;  beyond  is  a  moderately  slender  mesial 
stripe,  startiug  frr»m  close  t4i  the  costal  border  at  about  three-llfths  the  distance  from 
the  base  and  extending  to  the  suhmcdian  nervure  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  same: 
the  initial  portion  has  a  generally  straight,  oblique  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
median  nervule  and  is  fanned  of  squarish  spots  In  each  Interspace,  each  removed  a 
little  further  from  the  ba-e  of  the  wing  than  the  preceding ;  the  three  succeeding  inter- 
spaces are  crossed  by  usually  straight  or  but  slightly  curved  bars,  the  upper  median 
in  the  middle  of  its  basal  half,  the  lower  median  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
border,  the  tuedio-submcdian  at  about  two-fifths  the  distance  from  the  same;  at  about 
two-tlfths  the  distance  from  the  initial  portion  of  the  stripe  to  the  apex  of  the  wing, 
is  a  transverse  -tripe,  similar  to  that  of  A.  cybele  but  seldom  reaching  further  than 
the  penultimate  subcostal  nervure;  a  row  of  black  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  apical 
half  of  the  wing  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  A.  cybele;  the  two  lower  sulwostal  ner- 
vules  are  narrowly  bordered  with  black  as  far  as  the  round  spots  aud  particularly 
between  them  and  the  mesial  band:  the  outer  margin  Is  bordered  with  black  to  the 
width  of  half  an  Interspace,  often  witli  a  fulvous  line  running  through  its  middle  next 
tin'  medio-submediau  interspace  aud  occasionally  a  little  further  up;  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bordering  is  almost  always  straight,  but  sometimes  hollowed  at  the  interspaces ; 
upon  the  border  are  seated  (or.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  nearly  seated)  high 
black  tannics  or,  in  the  npper  two  subcostal  Interspaces,  dashes,  enclosing  between 
them  and  the  border,  rounded  triangular,  or  subdrcnlar,  fulvous  spots,  decreasing  but 
slightly  in  size  above;  inner  edge  of  the  wing  -lightly  infuscated:  fringe  black,  the 
outer  two-thirds  rather  narrowly  interrupted  with  yellow  or  whitish,  sometimes  ex- 
ternally edged  with  fulvous.  Outer  margin  of  the  html  \riuijn  not  so  fully  rounded  u- 
In  A.  aphrodite.  Cell,  as  far  as  the  enclosed  black  dash,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
wing  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe,  and  sometimes,  to  a  less  extent,  all  the  upper  half  of 
the  wing,  begrimed,  like  the  fore  wings,  witli  fuscous  scales;  the  markings  in  and  at 
the  apex  of  the  cell  arc  like  those  of  A.  cybele;  a  rather  slender,  very  irregular,  broken, 
mesial  stripe,  sometimes  obscured  on  the  lower  interspaces,  crosses  the  wing,  starting 
from  the  costal  nervure  next  the  middle  of  the  border  and  has  a  general  straight 
direction  toward  the  outer  border  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  upper  median 
interspace,  but  at  the  spot  beyond  the  eel!,  it  turns  at  right  angles  toward  the  inner 
Ixmler,  terminating  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  nervure;  a  straight 
bar  crosses  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  at  right  angles;  an  oblique  bar  directed 
inward,  its  outer  limit  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule,  crosses  the  next; 
a  slightly  oblique,  sometimes  gently  curving  bar,  subparallel  to  the  first,  crosses  the 
lower  subcostal  inter-pace  about  two-llfths  the  distance  from  the  la-t  divarication  of 
the  subcostal  nervure;  the  subcosto-median  interspace  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a 
bar,  sometimes  curving  inward,  scarcely  le-s  Mian  half  way  from  the  extremity  of  the 
cell  to  the  outer  border;  the  median  interspaces  are  crossed  by  slemler  Innules,  a  little 
oblique,  their  inner  limb  the  outermost,  about  as  far  from  the  outer  border  as  the  bar 
beyond  the  cell ;  the  straight  half  bar  in  the  mcdio-snhmcdlan  Interspace  is  at  rluht 
angles  to  the  nervure.  Beyond  the  mesial  baud  is  a  row  of  round  black  spots,  similar 
to  those  in  A.  cybele.  ami  enclosing  in  each  interspace,  between  themselves  and  por- 
tions of  the  mesial  band,  distinctly  (?)  or  scarcely  discernible  (<J ),  large,  oval,  clear 
spots,  the  reverse  of  the  extra- mesial  baud  of  silvery  spots  on  the  under  side.  Outer 
border  margineil  with  black  as  on  the  fore  wings,  but  the  middle  fulvous  line  in 
the  medio-submcdian  Interspace  is  broadened  to  half  the  width  of  the  Iturdcr- 
Ing  and  generally  extends  somewhat  over  the  submedlan  and  sometimes  faiully,  or 
even  distinctly,  along  the  whole  margin;  nearly  seated  upon  the  margiu,  are  well- 
formed  black  lunules;  fringe  buff  or  whitish,  interrupted  broadly  but  not  suddenly  with 
black  at  the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath:  F<>re  xrings  conforming  almost  exactly  with  the  coloration  and  marking 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  fore  wings  of  A.  aphrodite,  witli  such  exceptions  as  the 
differences  in  the  upper  surface  woald  naturally  require,  aud  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: the  bar  bordering  the  outside  of  the  cell  does  not  usually  protrude  far 
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apieally  on  the  subeosto-median  interspace  as  on  the  Upper  side ;  the  outer  border  is 
•  lark  ciuuamoneous.  more  or  less  enlivened  with  buff  (but  sometimes  not  at  all)  along 
tin-  middle  of  the  wing,  ami  especially  near  the  middle  of  the  interspaces  ;  below  the  mid- 
dle median  nervure  the  margin  is  almost  entirely  buff  or  orange  buff,  with  a  elnnamo* 

 tan  line  marking  its  interior  border,  but  fading  out  before  attaining  the  subutediaii 

nervure;  fringe  as  above.  Hiwl  tri„t/x  very  dark  brownish  red,  the  female  slightly 
darker  than  the  male;  a  streak  of  buff  follows  the  upper  edge  of  the  costal  nervure 
beyond  the  precostal  nervure,  flecking  also  both  edges  of  the  subcostal  and  median  m  r- 
vures  as  far  as  the  limit  of  the  cell,  and  the  submcdian  nervure  for  half  its  course, 
forming  smaller  or  more  distinct  patches  of  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  above, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  sntx  ostal  Interspaces,  and  often  supplanting  the  normal  silvery 
spot  beyond  the  cell  and  tilling  the  has.-  of  the  median  interspaces  with  powdery  scales  ; 
these  are  also  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  subinedio-internal  interspace; 
in  the  female  this  butf  is  usually  more  or  less  decidedly  tinged  with  greenish;  the  basal 
third  of  the  costal  tHirdcr  and  the  whole  of  the  inner  margin  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  sub- 
inrdian  nervure,  is  edged  with  silvery;  the  ba-sal  silvery  spots  are  as  in  A.  aphrodite; 
beyond  is  a  curving  row  of  silvery  spots,  normally  live  in  number,  shaped  and  bor- 
dered as  in  those  of  A.  aphrodite,  but  the  second — that  in  the  upper  subcostal  Inter- 
space — and  the  external  fragment  of  the  cellular  spot  are  frequently  bull,  instead  of 
silvery  ;  the  extra-mesial  and  submarginal  rows  of  silvery  spots  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  A  aphrodite,  the  spots  of  the  former  row  tipped  externally  with  small 
roundish  spots  of  very  dark  brownish  red.  darker  than  the  prevailing  color,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  female,  greenish;  the  outer  row  is  edged  exteriorly  with  a  narrow  black 
line,  and  interiorly  with  a  broad,  dark,  brownish  red  bonier:  between  the  two  rows  is 
a  pretty  broad  buff  belt,  partaking  of  the  irregular  nature  of  that  of  A.  aphrodite,  but 
broader,  having  the  general  average  breadth  of  an  interspace;  outer  border  reddish 
brown  or  cinnamoneous.  enlivened  along  the  middle,  but  not  next  the  uervures, 
with  buff  blushes;  fringe  as  on  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  as  in  A.  aphrodite.  Appendages  of  male  (33:  :!<;):  hook  of  the  upper 
organ  of  equal  depth  throughout  and  slenderer  than  in  the  other  species;  tip  con- 
siderably and  delicately  uncinate  but  scarcely  ahhsl  by  the  excision  of  the  under 
surface.  Clasps  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  half  curved  a  little 
upward,  of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout:  upper  Imrder  with  a  considerable  abrupt 
rounded  lobe  near  the  base,  a  slight  angnlatcd  median  one  and  the  upper  hinder  angle 
produced  to  a  broad  lobe,  a  little  and  obliquely  truncate  abo?e  where  it  is  bristly,  and 
in  general  having  a  slight  forward  direction;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  clasp  Is  broadly 
rounded  with  a  slight  rounded  prominence  in  the  middle:  upper  process  Ms  In  the  pre- 
vious species  but  shorter,  being  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 


M.W.K*.  KUMLRS. 


Length  of  tongue,  13  mm.       Smallest.  Average.  Lurgest.    Smallest.  Average.  Largest. 


length  of  fore  wings   M. 

antennae   1.1.2:. 

hind  tibiae  and  larsi..  SM.i 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi..  2..*. 


19. 

:h>. 

SI, 

11. 

M.:> 

14. 

14. 

14. 

1 1. 

15. 

10. 

to. 

m.^:> 

I0.*5 

10.9 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4.7:. 

Ih  seribed  from  is  »  .  :i ,  . 

•  » 

Malformation.  In  one  specimen  examined,  the  subcostal  nervules  of  the  fore 
wing  are  peculiar,  the  third  superior  nervule  being  removed  toward  the  second  ami 
the  fourth  toward  the  outer  border,  so  as  to  make  the  origin  of  the  third  and  fourth 
at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other,  the  npex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  Isirdcr. 

Aberrations.  A.  \.  <  iikmo.  Mr.  Albert  (i.  Davis  has  sent  me  an  interesting 
suffused  female  of  this  species,  taken  July  1,  1HK7,  at  Lake  Chetuo.  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Ilangor.  Me.,  -'thing  with  the  ordinary  form  of  A.  atlantis.  in  a  sunny  glade  in 
the  woods."  The  whole  appearance  of  the  Insect  is  changed,  ami  it  has  taken  on  a  most 
funereal  aspect.    The  entire  »/<yx-r  xnrfa&  has  for  a  ground  color  a  purplish  black. 
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relieved  by  one  or  two  costal  markings,  and  a  suhmarginal  mtIck  of  longitudinal,  more 
or less obscured .  fulvous  Jashes ;  these  dashes  occupy  only  about  half  the  width  of  the 
interspaces  and  extend  from  tin-  normal  suhmarginal  fulvous  spot*  preceded  by  the 
Mack  lunnles.  to  and  including,  a-  if  fulvous,  the  preceding  series  of  round  black  spots ; 
the  blMk  lunules  are  wholly  obliterated;  the  black  spots  either  form  (usually)  a 
fuscous  clOOd  obscuring  this  end  of  the  band.  or.  in  the  median  interspaces,  are  more 
or  less  distinct  and  black.  The  front  wins*  retain  in  an  obscure  way  the  large  trans- 
verse fulvous  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  some  the  fulvous  lines  near  the  middle 
of  the  costa,  but  the  marginal  markings  are  wholly  obliterated.  Beneath,  the  brown- 
ish red  base  of  the  hind  wings  sumises  most  of  both  the  wings,  but  is  somewhat 
infuscated.  <  »n  the  front  wing  it  forms  a  large  triangular  patch  depending  from 
the  costa.  at  the  inner  edge  of  winch  the  middle  fulvous  liar  of  the  cell  Is  undis- 
turbed,  as  is  also  that  at  its  tip;  the  inner  lower  fourth  of  the  wing  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  margin  is  pale  obscure  fulvous;  the  silvery  spots 
are  suffused  into  common  pale  silvery  bars.  The  basal  half  of  the  hind  wings  includ- 
ing their  silver -pots  is  nearly  normal,  excepting  for  the  obliteration  of  the  huff,  but  the 
two  outer  rows  of  silvery  spots  have  amalgamated  into  large  triangular  bars,  the  base 
outward,  occupying  the  place  of  and  entirely  obliterating  the  pale  butt'  submarginal 
band,  the  entire  ground  being  of  a  uniform  smoky  brownish  red;  moreover,  the  black 
scales  which  form  the  inner  margin  of  the  inner  of  these  two  normal  rows  of  silvery 
spots,  as  well  as  the  inner  margin  of  the  similar  spots  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing, 
have  become  spread  Into  distinct  rows  of  roundish,  dark  fuliginous  spots,  wholly 
independent  of.  though  touching  the  spots  on  which  they  are  normally  dependent. 
The  outer  row  of  surt'iised  silver  spots  is  greatly  obscured  in  the  subcostal  interspaces; 
the  premargiual  bull"  line  is  nearly  obsolete.  Length  of  the  fore  wing.  :12  nun.  The 
specimen  is  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Another  specimen,  but  a  male,  collected  at  the  White  Mountains  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
shows  a  slight  suffusion,  but  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wings  only,  the  broken 
mesial  band  being  suffused  with  that  crossing  vaguely  the  extremity  of  the  cell  and 
the  base  of  the  median  ncrvulcs.  forming  a  broad  black  belt  relieved  only  by  a  few 
fulvous  blotches.    Length  of  fore  wing,  30  mm. 

Secondary  sexual  distinctions.  The  whole  of  the  suhmcdlan  and  lower  median 
nerval ea,  excepting  the  base  and  tip,  the  whole  of  the  upper  two  median  nervules  ex- 
cepting the  apical  fifth,  and  of  the  lower  two  subcostal  nervules  excepting  the  apical 
third  are  covered  In  the  fore  wing  of  the  male  with  blackish  fuscous  raised  scales  as 
in  other  species  of  this  genus.  These  partially  conceal  the  androconla,  (46  :  14)  w  hich 
differ  from  those  of  A.  cvIm-Ic  in  being  smaller  ami  stouter,  and  from  those  of  A. 
aphrodite  in  the  greater  length  of  the  apical  fringed  portion,  which  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  scale  and  tapers  regularly  to  a  point ;  they  are  about  one-sixth 
of  a  millimetre  iu  length;  the  basal  third  is  black,  the  rest  pellucid.  The  long  hairs  on 
the  hind  wings  above  the  subcostal  uervure  are  as  in  A.  aphrodite. 

Egg  (6*  :  --)■  Twelve  to  fourteen  longitudinal  ribs,  well  marked  ami  slightly  raised 
above  the  elevation  to  which  they  would  be  brought  by  the  wave  like  curve  of  the 
Interspaces,  about  .'1  mm.  apart,  ail  reaching  to  or  close  to  the  summit ;  cross  lines 
delicate,  especially  In  the  middle,  more  distinct  next  the  ribs,  and  visible  across  the 
ribs  themselves,  about  .ot.*>  mm.  apart.  Surface  covered  witli  very  minute,  rugulose 
circular  pits,  separated  from  one  another  generally  by  twice  t heir  own  width,  the 
centres  about  .006  apart,  the  Intervening  scarcely  higher  portion  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing. Micropyle  rosette  (67:  |;t)  about  .as  mm.  in  diameter,  composed  of  from  16-18 
cells  with  thick  walls,  the  Inner  ones  roundish  pyrifonu,  about  .0125  mm.  In  diameter 
and  about  half  as  large  as  the  transversely  elongated  centre  ones.  Color,  honey  yel- 
low at  first,  flecked  heavily  afterwards  with  reddish  brown;  height,  .s  mm.;  breadth 
near  base,  .".*»  mm. :  at  summit.  .M  mm. 

Caterpillar  First  rt"'j<  .  Head  shining  casfaneo-piceous,  with  more  than  a  dozen 
slender,  pale,  tapering  and  pointed,  sparsely  spiculiferous  hairs,  variable  in  length,  but 
shorter  than  those  of  the  body,  regularly  arranged  anil  arising  from  very  minute  warts 
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Body  pretty  uniformly  fusco-hiteoiw,  the  high  warts  black,  the  hairs  fully  as  long  n- 
thc  whlth  of  the  body,  pale  luteous,  slightly  infuscated  next  the  very  hase,  au<l  with 
distant  spicules.    Length  of  body,  2.a  mm. ;  of  hairs  of  body,  .:*.:{  mm. ;  width  of  head, 
:n  mm. 

Second  stage.  Head  black  with  black  hairs.  Body  brown-green,  the  tubercles  and 
spines  black;  beset  with  many  short,  divergent,  black  bristles.  Length.  2.S  mm. 
(  After  Edwards.) 

77<i'rd  May.  Head  as  before.  Body  grayddack  with  a  green  tint  over  the  dorsal 
surface;  l>eueath  pale  green;  lubercles  pale  yellow,  the  spines  ami  their  bristles  black. 
Length,  .4  mm.    (  After  Edwards.) 

F»nrlh  Huge.  Head  reddish  yellow,  more  yellow  behind.  Body  gray  mottled  with 
Mack;  a  double  dorsal  stripe  of  gray;  tubercles  nupporting  black  spines  dull  yellow  in 
the  laterostlgmatal  and  infra-tigm.-ttal  -erics,  black  on  the  inner  and  yellow  on  the 
onier  side  of  those  of  the  laterodorsal  series.    Length,  s  mm.    (After  Edwards.) 

Fijlh  Kl>i<jf.    Much  as  in  the  preceding  stage.    Length.  12.7  mm.    (After  Edward* ) 

lAHttQgt.  Head  dark,  becoming  pale  testaceous  behind,  the  front  with  scattered 
hairs.  Body  dark,  velvety  purple  above,  scarcely  paler  beneath.  Ba-al  half  of  spin.-. 
pale  livid,  the  spinnles  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  spines  themselves;  -mall  papillae- 
heariug  bristles  are  scattered  over  the  lunly,  with  a  row  of  them  above  the  prolegs. 
(After  Packard.)    A  fuller  description  Is  given  by  Edwards  (Can.  eat.  xx:  2). 

Chrysalis  (84;  8).  Chestnut  brown,  mottled  and  irrorate  with  black,  the  wing* 
black  at  the  base;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  wrinkled;  the  spiracles  black  and 
conspicuous.  (After  Packard.)  Packard  makes  no  mention  of  a  laterodorsal  tubercle 
on  the  mesothorax.  The  drawing  by  Mrs.  Peart  (pi.  H4.  lig.  <!)  made  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Edwards  and  which  he  allowed  me  to  copy,  represents  the  wings  as  lighter  in  color 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  brownish  luteous  rather  than  chestnut  brown,  infuseatci! 
only  at  base,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  dark  brown,  the  whole  wrinkled  ami  black  at 
the  wrinkle-.    Length,  20. ."i  mm. 

There  is  no  next!  of  confounding  this  species  with  cither  of  the  preced- 
ing it  is  smaller  than  they,  duller  in  tint  above,  has  a  blackish  border  to 
all  the  wings  in  both  sexes,  and  a  more  continuous  medial  band  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  :  the  darker  colors  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  hind  wings  arc  deeper  in  hue  than  in  cither  of  them,  while  the  huH' 
belt  is  wider  than  that  of  aphrodite  and  narrower  than  that  of  eyhelc  ;  the 
bull'  scales  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  also  assume  more  importance 
than  in  the  other  species  :  finally  the  costal  border  of  the  fore  wings  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  so  much  arched. 

Synonymy.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  probable,  that  this  species  is 
the  true  Pap.  aphrodite  of  Fabricius,  but  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  it,  the  names  ought  to  stand  as  given  by  Mr.  \V.  II.  Kdwards, 
who  first  clearly  distinguished  the  species  in  this  difficult  group.  The 
species  were  still  confounded  in  the  British  Museum  after  the  publication 
of  Butler's  Fabrieian  butterflies,  as  I  myself  saw,  and  notwithstanding 
Butler's  remarks  on  p.  lOH  of  that  work. 

Distribution  (21 :  7).  This  member  of  the  Canadian  fauna  is  abundant 
throughout  all  the  cooler  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  the  enst  is  very  nearly 
limited  southwardly  by  the  annual  isotherm  of  4.V,  only  surpassing  it 
in  elevated  regions  and  along  mountain  chains.  Northward  it  appears 
rarely  to  encroach  upon  the  Iludsonian  fauna,  but  specimens  are  reported 
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tr 'in  "Antic  America,  Ross"  (Brit.  Mus.),  Fort  Simpson  ami  Rupert  V 
Land  ( Edwards),  Hudson  Hay  ( Drexlcr,  fide  Edwards,  (icfleken).  Moose 
Factory,  Hudson  Hay  (Weir)  and  central  Labrador  (Miisehler).  West- 
ward it  lias  been  taken  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (Scudder)  ami 
at  Crow's  Xest  (Geddes).  A  specimen  in  the  Hritish  Museum  is  even 
reported  from  Hritish  Columbia  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  says  it  is  found  in 
California,  hut  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards  denies  its  occurrence  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  (rare  at 
Montreal  according  to  Caullicld).  Corneau  reports  it  a* common  at  (iod- 
bout  River  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Couper  took  it  in  southern 
Labrador  and  Antieosti,  Mr.  Kdwards  reports  it  from  Newfoundland, 
Mr.  Thaxter  obtained  specimens  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  specimens 
from  Nova  Scotia  arc  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  have  been  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Jones:  compared  to  A.  aphrodite,  however,  it  is  very  rare  in 
that  province.  South  of  the  British  posses-ions  and  beyond  New  England 
it  occurs  in  the  Adirondack?  (Hill),  The  (ilen,  Warren  County,  a  single 
specimen  (Lintncr)  and  the  Catskills,  N.  V.,  "not  uncommon  in  certain 
localities*'  (Kdwards),  the  higher  parts  of  Pennsylvania  (Strccker,  An- 
drews), Like  Superior  (Agassiz,  Ostcn  Saeken),  Michigan  (Kdwards), 
Minnesota  (Scudder),  Wisconsin  "rare"  (Hoy),  Iowa  (French)  and 
Illinois  (  Worthington)  ;  and  Mr.  Mead  even  found  it  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Platte  and  Arkansas,  Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  7500-8000  feet. 

In  New  England  it  is  probably  common  almost  everywhere  north  of 
Blodgett's  isotherm  of  maximum  temperature  of  45s  for  the  spring  months, 
or  the  northern  parts  of  the  three  northern  states,  but  is  really  abundant 
only  in  the  White  Mountain  district  where  it  wholly  replaces  A.  aphrodite. 
It  has  been  taken  at  Eastport  (ShurtlefT),  Hallowell  "occasionally  seen*" 
(Miss  Wadsworth)  and  Norway  Me.;  Thornton,  Shelburne  (Faxon, 
Minot),  Littleton  (Sanborn)  and  Jefferson  (Scudder),  and  even  at  Sun- 
cook  "not  common"  (Thaxter),  Dublin  (Faxon)  and  Milford,  N.  II. 
"very  rare"  (Whitney)  :  at  Mt.  Mansfield  "not  common"  (Merrill),  Stow 
"abundant"  in  (Miss  Soule)  and  Lake  Memphremagog,  Vt.  (Dim- 

mock)  ;  on  Mt.  Tom  and  at  South  Hadley,  Leverctt  and  Deerfield  ( F. 
H.  Spraguc),  and  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  where  it  is  not  uncommon 
( Scudder). 

Haunts.  The  favorite  resorts  of  the  butterfly  arc  grassy  fields  skirting 
the  mountain  streams,  and  it  differs  slightly  from  its  congeners  in  preferring 
sunny  woodland  nooks  to  open  country.  As  Mr.  Edwards  remarks:  "It 
may  be  seen  in  company  with  arthemis  .  .  .alighted  in  small  clusters  among 
the  damp  leaves  by  the  roadside  or  upon  ofial  of  any  description.  All 
these  species  are  attracted  by  any  decaying  animal  matter  and  a  piece  of 
meat  or  a  dead  bird  or  snake  has  irresistible  charms  for  them." 

Life  history.    The  butterfly  is  single  brooded,  the  larva  hibernating  as 
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soon  as  hatched  and  heforc  eating.  It  undergoes  its  later  transformations 
in  the  spring,  probably  awakening  at  an  early  period,  a*  the  larva  feeds 
upon  violets,  which  arc  early  in  leaf.  In  the  White  Mountains,  the  but- 
terfly appears  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  but  does  not 
become  common  until  the  close  of  the  month.  In  the  Catskills,  according 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  males  appear  early  in  June.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the 
sjiecies  of  Argynnis  in  any  given  locality.  The  butterfly  continues  abund- 
ant untd  the  middle  of  August  and  is  still  upon  the  wing  in  September. 
Fernald  is  ccrtainlv  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  Maine  it  "is  on  the  wiuj; 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  July"  only.  The  eggs  are 
laid  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  numbers  of  the  butter- 
flies begin  to  diminish.  Miss  Soule  sent  me  some  laid  iu  Stow,  Vt.,  on 
August  22.  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards  obtained  them  in  the  Catskills  August 
2H-31,  and  all  I  have  had  were  laid  at  about  the  same  time.  I  have 
opened  old  and  worn  female*  at  the  White  Mountains  the  middle  of 
August,  and  found  the  eggs  only  partly  developed  ;  later,  on  August  10, 
I  have  found  them  very  nearly  ready  to  be  laid.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  fortnight*  and  the  caterpillars  go  immediately  into  winter 
quarters.  Of  some  which  Mr.  Edwards  kept  over  the  winter  on  ice  and 
brought  out  again  in  West  Virginia,  March  21,  one  moulted  April  15, 
the  second  moult  was  passed  by  different  catcqnllars  April  25-29  ;  after 
which  one  caterpillar,  the  only  one  carried  to  chrysalis,  moulted  success- 
ively, on  May  9,  19  and  25,  and  changed  to  pupa  June  3.  The  length 
of  the  several  larval  stages,  not  counting  the  wintering  one,  was  10,  14, 
10,  (>,  and  9  days.  The  ehrysalids  attach  themselves  to  the  under  side  of 
logs  on  the  ground  and  in  similar  places. 

Habits,  etc.  The  butterfly  is  wilder  and  more  difficult  to  capture  than 
the  allied  New  England  species,  which  it  resembles  closely  in  its  flight. 

The  male  has  a  very  perceptible  odor  which  I  found  it  difficult  to 
determine ;  it  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  have  somewhat  the  fragrance  of  the 
pine  woods  ;  but  on  applying  to  Miss  Soulc.  she  at  once  said  it  was  the 
odor  of  sandal-wood,  which  exactly  describes  it.  She  added  that  speci- 
mens she  had  brought  into  her  room  at  the  mountain  hotel  made  it  seem 
close,  and  a  friend  who  called  inquired  on  entering  :  "Why  !  do  you  bring 
your  sandal-wood  box  up  here?"  The  odor  is  apparently  equally  strong  in 
new  and  old  specimens,  and  arises  from  the  fringed  androconia  as  1  have 
found  by  careful  tests.  It  is  often  retained  for  months  after  death  by 
specimens  enclosed  in  papers. 

The  male  follows  the  female  closely,  even  long  before  oviposition.  The 
female,  when  wearied  with  flight  from  its  pertinacious  mate,  will  rest  with 
erect  wings  motionless  upon  the  ground  ;  its  mate  immediately  take*  posi- 
tion beside  it,  distant  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  on  <u»o  sidi  mid  I.  hind 

•Some  laid  Au>ru-t  21-22  ami  m  iU  r  ,  W.  «t  Virginia  hati  IW  :■  !   i   -  \.\. 
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it.  The  female  in  moving  makes  a  quick  start  forward  for  a  few  etep^, 
then  the  male  does  the  same,  and  here,  with  wings  erect,  he  keeps  up  a 
slight  quivering  agitation  of  the  wings  until  his  consort  departs,  when  in 
an  instant  the  pursuit  is  renewed. 

When  it  alights  in  the  road,  it  rests  with  wings  fully,  flatly  expanded, 
(reddes  states  that  he  observed  it  in  the  mountains  of  the  Canadian  north 
west  alight  on  the  upright  trunks  of  trees,  head  downward.  An  im- 
prisoned specimen  resting  for  the  night  on  a  vertical  surface  took  the 
opposite  position,  with  the  trunk  somewhat  oblique,  the  wings  closely 
shut,  the  front  wings  tucked  well  between  the  hind  pair,  the  abdomen 
drooping  between  them,  and  the  antennae,  divaricating  about  100",  on  a 
line  with  the  upper  plane  of  the  thorax. 

Desiderata.  The  early  history  of  this  species  is  almost  wholly  unknown, 
the  different  stages  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  chrysalis  never  having  been 
adequately  described.  The  flight  ami  postures  of  the  butterfly,  though 
undoubtedly  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  the  other  species,  are 
not  fully  described  :  and  it  remains  without  explanation  why  so  lon<r  a 
period  elapses  between  the  first  ap|>earance  of  the  imago  and  nvipo*itinn. 
For  how  long  a  time  are  males  only  on  the  wing? 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS.— ARUYNN IS  ATLANTIS. 

GcHKruf.  Imago. 
PL31,  flg.7.  Distribution  In  North  America,    in.  4,  tig.  u.  Male.  boUi  surface*. 

E'J'J-  33: 3«f.   Mak?  abdoudiwl  appendages. 

Pi.  »w.  As.  22.  Colored.  :b):o.  Neuratton. 

07:13.  Mi.Topylc  40:14.  Androconlum. 

Chrysalis. 
PI.  84,  fig.  0.  Side  view. 

BRENT1HS  HUBNER. 

SMALLER  FRITILL ARIES. 

Krenthisliubn..  Verz.bek.inhmett..  30(1816).     Argynata  (pan)  Auct. 

Twe.-PapHio  hecaU  Wicn.  Vert. 

I>a  jatfc  jenwits  pad*  am  tauten  Straude 
Klotil.labiih  mil  einetii  SohmetterUng. 
Wolil  moehtc  ji  tzt  da*  zarte  Kind  niebt  meinen. 
At*  nir  lb  it  ling.  *ie  fatigc  zwei  fUr  einenr 

9CBVI.zk.-DIh  bvzanberte  R.jse. 

Imago  (54 : 1 ).  Head  large,  abundantly  clothed  with  Ions,  erect  hairs,  longest  near 
the  antennae.  Front  moderately  full,  most  so  in  the  middle,  but  scarcely  surpassing 
the  front  of  the  eyes,  least  full  above;  much  broader  than  high,  but  narrowiug  inte- 
riorly, just  above  the  middle  as  broad  as  the  eyes;  upper  margin  projecting  broadly 
between  the  eyes,  the  sides  of  the  projection  curving  around  thcantenuae,  but  scarcely 
descending;  lower  border  well  roumled.  Vertex  large,  tumid,  but  uot  greatly  elevated, 
twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  posterior  bonier  broadly  rounded,  and  in  the  middle 
squarely  docked,  the  anterior  border  descending  abruptly.  Eyes  rather  large.  quite  full, 
naked.  Antennae  Inserted  just  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  front,  in  rather  large 
pits,  connected  by  a  rather  broad  and  deep  transverse  channel,  but  separated  by 
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nearly  the  width  <»f  lln-  extreme  bane  of  the  antennae;  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen, 
consisting  of  thirty-three  to  thirty-ilve  joints,  of  which  the  last  ten  or  eleven  form  a 
strongly  depressed,  broad,  ovate  club,  at  least  five  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk  and  not 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  llrst  two  joiuts  rapidly  enlarging,  and  the  last 
Ave  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size;  extremity  broadly  rounded,  interrupted  by 
the  little  conical  projection  formed  by  the  apical  joint;  furnished  beneath  with  a  median 
carina,  which  extends  far  on  the  stalk.  Palpi  very  long  and  rather  Mender,  barely 
twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  curving  slightly  forward,  the  apical  joint  not  more  than 
one-tenth  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  furnished  above  and  below,  the  middle  joint 
nearly  as  much  as  the  others,  with  a  rather  thin  fringe  of  forward  reaching  hairs  of 
nearly  uniform  length,  all  in  n  general  vertical  plane;  ami  below,  exteriorly,  with  a 
a  row  of  erect,  scattered.  Ions;  and  slender  hairs,  projecting  laterally  a  very  little. 

Prothoracic  lobes  not  large,  almost  cylindrical,  straight,  uniform,  the  ends  equal, 
as  long  as  high,  and  four  times  as  broad  a>  long.  Patagia  very  small,  somewhat 
tumid,  very  broad,  almost  circular,  the  posterior  portion  projecting  as  a  short,  trian- 
gular, bluntly  rounded  lobe,  the  whole  not  half  so  long  again  as  broad. 

For>  mugs  (39:7)  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  very  slightly  and 
broadly  convex,  the  apical  angle  rounded  off;  outer  margin  a  little  convex,  gener- 
ally regular,  sometimes  a  little  protuberant  about  the  lower  subcostal  ncrvule,  the 
general  direction  of  the  border  being  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  costal  margin  ; 
inner  tamler  straight  or  very  slightly  concave,  the  outer  angle  rounded.  First  supe- 
rior subcostal  nervule  arising  Shortly  before  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  others  at  nearly 
equal  distances  apart,  the  third  about  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  ami  the 
outer  margin;  second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  about  one-third  way  down  the 
cell:  the  latter  considerably  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wings  and  from  two  to 
three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Median  nervure  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the 
cell  by  its  last  branch,  nearly  half  as  far  beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  ner- 
vure as  that  is  beyond  the  first, 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  rather  largely  shouldered  and  well  rounded  next 
the  l*ase.  beyoud  nearly  straight  or  very  slightly  convex ;  outer  bonier  very  regu- 
larly rounded  and  pretty  full,  both  angles  rounded  off;  the  inner  margiu  not  very 
greatly  nor  abruptly  expanded  next  the  base,  beyond  nearly  straight  or  slightly  con- 
vex, with  no  apical  excision  or  cmargination.  Precostal  nervure  directed  straight 
upward,  sometimes  bent  slightly  outw  ard  at  the  summit ;  second  subcostal  nervule 
originating  at  a  little  distance  (£).or  scarcely  at  all  ( 9 ).  beyond  the  base  of  the 
first  -,  cell  closed.  Last  branch  of  median  nervure  curved  considerably  toward  the 
lowest  subcostal  nervule.  beyond  the  cell.    No  androconia. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  fringed  with  long  hairs  on  the  outer  side,  much  more 
thinly  in  the  female  than  in  the  male;  tibiae  less  (<J )  or  more  (  9  )  than  one-half  the 
length  of  the  hind  tibiae  ;  tarsi  almost  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  consisting  either  of  a  single 
joint  with  a  produced  conical  apex  and  an  apical  spur  (<J);  or  of  five  joints,  the 
length  of  the  first  fully  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  dimin- 
ishing regularly  in  size,  the  fourth  and  fifth  equal;  furnished  beneath,  at  the  apex  of 
all  the  joints  but  the  last,  with  a  pair  of  short,  slender,  minute  spines,  in  a  naked 
field:  but  there  are  no  intermediate  spines,  nor  any  along  the  lower  portion  of  the 
side-*  of  the  basal  joint  (  $ ) ;  middle  tibiae  scarcely  shorter  than  the  hind  pair,  fur- 
nished on  either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of  not  very  frequent,  long,  and  very  slender, 
somewhat  spreadiug  spines,  the  terminal  ones  developing  Into  very  long,  and  very 
slender,  tapering  spurs ;  also  above  and  on  the  sides  with  numerous  similar  shorter 
spines  irregularly  placed.  Tarsi,  beneath,  with  four  nearly  equidistant  rows  of  short, 
very  slender  spines,  the  terminal  ones  of  each  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  others ; 
above,  abundantly  sprinkled  with  numerous  very  short,  delicate  spines,  irregularly  dis- 
posed, but  apparently  with  a  tendency  to  form  longitudinal  rows.  Claws  small,  mod- 
erately stout,  considerably  curved,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point;  paronychia  bifid,  the 
anterior  lobe  as  long  as  the  claws,  very  slender,  scarcely  tapering,  finely  pointed, 
curving  but  little:  posterior  lobe  minute,  slender,  short:  pulvillus  broader  than  long. 
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its  anterior  bonier  arched.  Upper  organ  of  male  abdominal  appendages  moderately 
stont ;  the  centrnm  not  so  globose  as  in  the  other  Argynnidi,  the  hook  slender  and  small, 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  centrum,  delicately  blfld  at  the  tip.  Clasps  broad,  taperlnj;  on 
the  apical  half,  of  varying  length,  the  tip  produced  to  a  slender  blade,  which  is 
twisted  so  as  to  appear  depressed  and  Incurved ;  upper  process  very  slender,  enlarged 
a  little  or  spatulate  at  the  tip,  and  snbparallel  to  the  posterior  blade  of  the  clasp. 

Egg.  Somewhat  conical  sugar-loaf  shaped,  much  taller  than  broad,  but  the  upper 
portion  a  little  constricted,  the  lower  two-thirds  only  of  the  side*  being  gently 
swollen,  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  third ;  the  summit  squarely  truncate,  its 
centre  depressed,  the  base  flat;  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  prominent, 
equidistant,  longitudinal  ribs,  running  from  the  base  to  the  summit  and  a  little  over 
it,  or  combining  with  a  neighbor  to  form  a  single  rib  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
egg;  surface  between  the  ribs  traversed  by  delicate  transverse  raised  ridges  not  so 
distant  as  the  ribs  and  quite  conspicuous.  Micropyle  rosette,  situated  on  a  sunken 
floor,  made  up  of  delicate  little  roundish  cells.  Increasing  in  si/.e  very  little  from 
the  centre  outward. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  broad,  much  broader  than  high,  well  rounded  below, 
the  sides  nearly  equal  and  slightly  compressed,  broadest  above,  the  summit  very 
broailly  rounded,  furnished  with  a  few  long  curving  hairs.  Body  tapering  a  very  lit- 
tle posteriorly,  cylindrical,  furnished  on  each  segment  equally  with  pretty  large,  con- 
ical warts,  sometimes  arranged  in  clusters,  bearing  very  long,  tapering,  delicately 
spiculiferons  hairs,  very  minutely  expanding  at  the  tip  into  a  short  cup-shaped  club, 
not  so  broad  as  the  base  of  the  hair,  and  longitudinally  distributed  as  follows  on 
either  side:  a  subdorsal  row#  one  to  a  segment  placed  anteriorly,  a  supralateral 
row  one  to  a  segment  placed  posteriorly,  an  Infralateral  row  one  to  a  segment 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  a  substigmatal  row  with  a  cluster  of  Ave  or  six  bristles 
placed  nearly  in  the  middle.  Legs  quite  long  and  slender,  the  claw  very  little  curved, 
tapering,  with  a  very  slight  heel  at  the  interior  base.  Prolegs  long  and  tapering  reg- 
nlarly,  closely  approximate  and  bearing  not  very  long,  semicircular,  slender  booklets, 
arranged  in  the  greater  part  of  a  circle,  six  in  number  on  each  leg,  possibly  seven  on 
the  hinder. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  well  rounded,  rather  squarely  cut  beneath,  the  mandi- 
bles very  protuberant ;  rather  broadly  and  Irregularly  arched  above,  scarcely  depressed 
at  the  suture,  the  middle  of  the  sides  nearly  straight,  broadest  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  ocellar  Held,  equally  broad  and  high,  scarcely  deeper  below  than  above;  triangle 
half  as  high  again  as  broad,  reaching  above  the  middle  of  the  front.  Head  covered 
with  frequent,  pretty  long,  nearly  straight,  bristly,  tapering  hairs.  Second  antenual 
joint  half  as  long  as  broad,  third  scarcely  more  than  half  as  broad  as  the  second, 
and  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  abruptly  docked  and  furnished  with  a  long  apical 
bristle.  Ocelli  six  In  nnmbcr,  Ave  of  them  forming  a  strong  curve  whose  convexity  Is 
forward  and  a  little  upward,  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart,  the  second  and  third 
counting  from  above,  nearest  together,  the  others  distant  from  each  other  by  less  than 
half  their  diameter;  the  sixth  is  situated  directly  behind  the  fourth  and  as  far  from  It 
as  the  second  is  from  the  fifth ;  the  third,  fourth  and  tlfth  are  large  and  prominent,  the 
others  Inconspicuous ;  labrum  rather  large,  prominent,  the  middle  of  the  front 
roundly  and  rather  deeply  excised.  Mandibles  large,  broad,  not  very  stout,  their  edge 
straight,  with  broad,  squarish,  scarcely  separated  teeth.  Maxillary  palpi  with  the  sec- 
ond joint  fully  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  scarcely  more  than  half  as  broad  as  the 
second,  but  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  fourth  as  long  as  broad  and  half  as  broad 
as  the  third.    Spinneret  short,  stout,  tapering. 

Body  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  depressed,  equal,  furnished  with  longitudinal  rows 
of  tubercles,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row;  excepting  sometimes  an  anterior  pair, 
the  tubercles  are  fleshy,  stout,  rather  short,  conical  elevations,  bluntly  rounded  at  the 
tip  and  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  not  very  long  needle  like  thorns,  diverging 

•Gruber  says  there  ie  n  medlodorsal  row  In  B.  myrina,  but  he  Is  mirtaken. 
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nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  tubercles  or  slightly  raised  above  it.  They  are  arranged 
as  follows  :  on  the  alslomen.  a  laterodorsal  series  on  all  the  segments,  placed  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  middle,  that  on  the  first  segment  being  nearly  subdorsal ;  a  supra- 
stigmatal  on  all  the  segments  placed  anteriorly,  excepting  on  the  last  segment  where 
it  is  posterior;  and  an  infrastigmatal  series  on  all  the  segments  but  the  last,  also 
placed  anteriorly;  on  the  thoracic  segments  a  laterodorsal  series  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  segments,  that  of  the  first  segment  being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  spines  and  sometimes  produced  at  maturity  to  a  very  lonu. 
fleshy,  equal,  tentacular,  heavy  thread,  covered  with  frequent,  short,  spinous  needles; 
and  on  the  second  ami  tldrd  segments  a  stigmatal  row  placed  on  the  anterior 
extremity.  Body  covered  also  irregularly  with  numerous,  very  short,  needle  like  hairs, 
arising  from  very  minute  warts.  Spiracles  small,  oval,  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
Legs  rather  small,  approved,  tapering,  moderately  slender,  the  claws  compressed, 
slender,  small,  curving  somewhat,  strongly  heeled  at  the  base;  prolegs  short,  moder- 
ately stout,  tapering  a  little,  the  hooklets  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  number,  slender  and 
not  very  strongly  curved,  arranged  in  a  double  row  and  separated  by  a  space  equal  to 
two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  one  of  them. 

Chryaalia.  Viewed  from  above,  the  prothorax,  head  and  ocellar  prominences  are 
equal  in  width;  the  latter  project  conically  a  little  at  the  outer  comers,  separated  very 
broadly  by  the  front  of  the  head,  which  is  squarely  truncate  or  else  very  broadly  con- 
cave ;  viewed  laterally  they  are  also  a  little  prominent,  especially  at  the  lower  corners ; 
they  arc  connected  by  an  obscure  ridge  along  the  lower  front  of  the  head  and  their 
extreme  base  is  tumid  below,  laterally  and  above;  excepting  for  the  tumidity  of  the 
lower  surface,  the  angle  formed  by  the  front  and  summit  of  the  head  is  about  70°. 
Body  a  little  constricted  between  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax ;  mesothorax  pretty 
strougly  arched  longitudinally,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  posterior  half  elevated 
to  a  pretty  high,  longitudinal,  median  ridge,  its  anterior  slope  shorter  than  the 
posterior  when  the  curve  of  the  segment  is  left  out  of  account,  transversely  rounded 
at  summit,  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  continued  anteriorly  as  a  dull 
equal  median  ridge  to  the  end  of  the  segment ;  front  of  the  body  from  the  base  of 
the  palpi  to  near  the  tip  of  the  wings  a  very  little  concave ;  basal  wing  tubercle  rather 
prominent,  conical,  curved  slightly  forward,  with  a  slight  ridge  down  its  inferior  pos- 
terior surface;  supernumerary  tubercle  very  close  to  the  basal  one,  separated  from  it 
by  a  rather  deep  rounded  angulation,  the  tubercle  a  compressed  longitudinal  ridge, 
well  rounded  longitudinally,  its  anterior  shorter  than  its  posterior  curve.  Wings  a 
little  protuberant  at  tip  but  with  no  tubercle;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  stout,  blunt,  con- 
ical tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  and  first  to  seventh  abdominal  segments, 
largest  and  quite  large  on  the  third  abdominal  seirment,  those  In  front  of  nearly  equal 
size,  excepting  that  on  the  mesothorax,  which  is  small,  those  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment  smallest,  very  small;  beyond  Increasing  In  size  regularly,  but  all  broader 
and  lower  in  proportion  than  the  others,  at  least  on  the  basal  portion;  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  tubercles  placed  toward  their  anterior  edge,  at  least  in 
advance  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment.  A  pair  of  very  small,  rounded,  suprastlg- 
maul  warts  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  second  to  seventh  abdominal 
segments.  Preanal  button  bounded  laterally  by  moderately  broad,  low,  equal,  scarcely 
curving  walls,  each  terminating  anteriorly  In  a  blunt,  slightly  apprcssed,  nearly 
recumbent  tubercle;  cremaster  viewed  from  above  very  short,  tapering,  as  long  as 
its  narrowest  breadth,  scarcely  hollowed;  on  a  side  view,  expanding  rapidly,  espec- 
ially beneath,  as  long  as  its  greatest  breadth,  the  area  for  anal  hooklets  subtriangular, 
longer  longitudinally  than  broad,  Its  base  anterior.  Body  covered  very  sparsely 
with  exceedingly  delicate,  short  hairs,  Invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Ilooklets  short, 
slender,  compressed,  the  stem  straight,  the  crook  considerably  enlarged,  bent  roundly 
at  right  angles,  the  point.  .!  apex  very  short. 

Distribution  This  group  is  even  richer  in  species  than  Argynnis,  and 
has  a  wider  geographical  extension,  embracing  not  only  the  north  temper- 
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ate  zone  above  Latitude  1)0%  but  also  the  contiguous  arctic"  and  subarctic 
regions  and  even  that  portion  of  South  America  which  lies  south  of  Latitude 
35";  i.e.,  beyond  the  limits  of  continental  extension  in  the  Old  World. 
In  the  north  temperate  regions  few  of  the  species  reach  the  southern  limits 
attained  by  most  of  the  species  of  Argynnis,  and  of  these  few,  a  number 
are  confined  to  elevated  districts  ;  for  Brenthis  has  its  centre  of  develop- 
ment on  the  northern  confines  of  the  temperate  zone.  Several  of  the 
species  are  supposed  to  be  common  to  both  hemispheres,  but  such  are 
wholly  restricted  to  the  subarctic  or  arctic  regions.  Apart  from  these, 
the  genus  is  less  richly  represented  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World. 
Three  species  only  are  found  in  eastern  North  America  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  two  occur  in  nearly  equal  abundance  throughout  New  England, 
while  the  third  is  limited  to  the  subalpinc  regions  of  its  northern  moun- 
tainous district. 

General  appearance.  The  butterflies  are  rather  below  the  medium 
size;  their  wings  eloselv  resemble  those  of  Argynnis  in  the  design  and 
coloration  of  the  upper  surface,  but  within  the  mesial  band  of  the  hind 
wings,  the  base  is  traversed  by  a  net  work  of  many  irregular  markings  ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  latter  not  only  differs  from  the  pattern  of  Argyn- 
nis, but  also  shows  great  diversity  among  the  species,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  those  described  below.  The  ground  color  is  reddish 
brown,  traversed  by  a  broad,  somewhat  irregular,  black  edged,  intra-ine- 
sial  band,  usually  bent  in  the  middle,  and  either  simply  paler  than  the 
ground  color  or  silvery,  or  in  places  (especially  near  the  middle  and  next 
the  costal  and  inner  borders)  dashed  with  white  or  silver;  there  are  a  few 
pale  or  silvery  basal  spots,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  the  inoculations  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  and  sometimes 
preceded  by  an  interrupted  pale  or  silvery  band  ;  there  is  a  suhmargiual 
series  of  dark  lunules,  sometimes  followed  exteriorly  by  white  or  silvery 
spots. 

Life  history.  The  insects  of  this  genus,  which  ally  themselves  to  the 
Melitacidi  in  many  ways  and  appear  to  borrow  from  them  a  tendency  to 
lethargy  while  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  seem  to  present  among  themselves 
greater  differences  in  habit  than  occur  in  any  other  similar  group  of  but- 
terflies, the  central  European  species  differing  considerably  from  those  of 
the  United  States,  though  all  the  known  species,  whether  European  or 
American,  winter  as  only  partly  grown  caterpillars.  The  European  but- 
terflies are  single-brooded  in  the  cooler  parts  of  their  range,  and  double 
in  the  wanner,  the  second  brood  always  being  much  weaker  in  numbers. 
Their  history  was  first  traced,  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  by  a  French  nat- 
uralist, whose  statements  have  since  been  neither  verified  nor  contradicted, 

•  Two  or  thiVL' -]M  <-ie(.  have  Ik-cii  ul.tnimM  have  Immmi  <i>IKvt<<l,  namely  IxUvton  Lati- 
from  the  highest  latitude*  at  whteh  Inaectt    tudesrso  ami  «r  X. 
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iiml  n*  this  history  is  of  great  interest,  especially  in  comparison  with 
that  of  our  New  England  species,  we  add  a  translation  of  the  original 
memoir.'     At  the  beginning  of  May,  1M!>,  say-  this  writer  :f 

A  female  eaphrositic  lal<l  eggs,  which,  In  tra  or  twelve  days,  gave  birth  to  Utile  cat- 
erpillars nlxint  twi>  millimetres  long,  which  I  fe«l  with  violet  leaves.  After  moulting 
three  tiine»  they  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  stopped  eating  and  hastened  to  attach 
themselves  lu  re  and  there  to  the  sides  r>f  the  vessel  containing  them.  At  tlrst.  I 
thought  they  were  preparing  for  a  fourth  moult,  hut  I  was  soon  undeceived.  Their 
body  contracted,  they  became  motionless  and  stiff  as  If  dead.  Vet  the  season  wa> 
little  advanced  and  as  they  had  not  lacked  select  food,  according  to  their  taste.  I  did 
not  know  how  to  account  for  this  strange  fact.  I  disturb.  .!  them  with  a  feather ; 
most  of  them  scarcely  save  a  sign  of  life.  I  supplied  them  with  a  superabundance  of 
food.  I  exposed  them  to  the  sun.  placed  them  in  the  ripen  air.  etc  five  or  six  of  them 
changed  their  position,  but.  partook  of  no  nourishment;  they  again  became  quiet  ami 
fell  once  more  into  a  lethargic  state.  I  kept  them  more  t  han  a  month  in  this  condition. 
At  hist  ,  wearied  with  not  seeing  them  resuscitate.  I  threw  them  out  of  the  window, 
blaming  the  fate  which  hail  thus  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  following  the 
history  of  these  caterpillars,  which  np  to  this  time  I  had  cared  for  with  peculiar 
affection. 

ThU  unexpected  result  having  caused  me  to  imagine  that  these  caterpillars  would 
only  thrive  well  in  places  where  the  maternal  Instinct  freely  deposited  their  germs.  1 
made  no  further  attempt  to  rear  them,  when  an  event  inspired  me  with  quite  different 
id.  as  mid  projects. 

Three  caterpillars  of  Arg.  dia.  which  were  bom  in  the  early  days  of  September 
|s-_>.",.  concealed  themselves  under  dry  leaves,  at  the  end  of  October,  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  euphroslne  had  done.  This  similar  habit  enlightened  me,  made  me  see 
my  mistake  in  abandoning  the  latter.  I  then  determined  to  raise  others,  resolved  to 
await  with  more  patience  the  natural  destiny  of  my  marmotic  caterpillars.  The  mis- 
take which  1  made  in  lSl'.i  was  principally  occasioned  by  considering  the  time  at  which 
the  torpor  occurred.  I  did  not  then  know  any  caterpillar  which  behaved  In  .such  a 
way  at  the  beginning  of  summer:  but  what  rendered  the  point  I  mention  more  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  was  (hat  I  knew  very  well  that  Arg.  euphrosine  was  on  the  wing  twice 
a  year  In  our  districts— drat  iu  May.  afterwards  in  July  and  August. 

How.  in  fact,  could  one  fully  understand  a  lethargy  overtaking  animals  in  healthy 
Condition,  only  half  grown,  and  which  moreover  hail  tine  weather  in  which  to  accom- 
plish all  their  changes?  Surely.  I  was  not  unreasonable  in  believing  that  these  insects 
could  reach  their  full  development  during  the  warm  weather.  What  then  had  so 
deceived  mj  hopes?  Doubtless  my  ward*  had  not  been  carefully  nursed  iu  a  natural 
way,  this  was  my  constantly  recurring  thought. 

As  regards  the  caterpillars  of  dia,  one  could  scarcely  be  mistaken.  I  readily  under- 
stood the  cause  of  their  retirement :  these  larvae,  warned  by  the  tlrst  approach  of 
cold  that  they  could  not  attain  the  perfect  state  before  the  coming  spring,  were  pre- 
paring for  hilH-rnation  like  many  other  insects  of  very  different  species.  This  was 
continued  the  following  year  by  the  arousal  and  continued  development  of  my  three 
caterpillars  of  dia.  After  noticing  this  I  awaited  with  impatience  the  return  of  warm 
weather  to  solve  the  question  about  Arg.  euphrosine,  which  1  had  not  considered  for 
six  years 


•  I  had  not  seen  the  original  of  this  memoir 
until  after  the  publication  of  "The  curious 
history  of  a  butterfly"'  (Amer.  nat.,  .Sept., 
is?:,. 

Besides  the  species  upon  which  Vaudouer 
experimented,  B.  frcija  is  said  to  winter  as  a 
caterpillar  20  mm.  Ion;;,  and  B.  sclenc  in  an 
immature  condition.  S.  hllde  having  obtained 


caterpillars  from  egg*  (after  UMC  days)  at  the 
end  of  June,  the  middle  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

t  Vaudouer,  Observations  our  la  letharnie 
piriodiqur  des  chenilles  des  papillon*  euphro- 
«dne  et  dia.  Hem.  Soc.  Linn.  Paris,  vi: 
574478  (18X7). 
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The  22ml  May,  l*2<>,  I  obtained  a  quantity  of  eggs  of  the  species.  The  new  cater- 
pillars wen  like  those  of  If*!*).  They  lived  in  the  same  way.  They  all  stopped  eating 
toward  the  end  of  June  and  I  was  nearly  as  much  astonished  at  it  as  the  lirst  time. 
These  larvae  remained  motionless  during  the  mouth  of  July  excepting  a  few  which 
moved  about  as  if  searching  for  something.  I  supplied  them  with  fresh  and  lender 
leaves  of  which  they  partook  sparingly. 

The  8th  August,  seven  of  these  caterpillars  appearing  to  me  to  have  recovered  the 
size  which  they  had  at  the  In-ginning  of  lethargy,  I  placed  them  apart  lu  a  box  and 
provided  them  with  their  ordinary  food.  A  little  afterward  I  was  sure  tliat  their 
vital  functions  were  in  action  as  before.  They  grew  rather  (prickly,  moulted  twice 
and  entered  the  chrysalis  state,  becoming  butterflies  in  the  course  of  the  same  month 
of  August.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  number  of  my  euphroslne  caterpillars  were 
still  iu  their  primitive  aestival  torpor;  they  continued  therein  until  the  approach  of 
spring  this  year.  Is27.  At  the  time  of  the  thaw,  which  commenced  the  20th  February  . 
a  dozen  endeavored  to  move  languidly  but  partook  of  almost  no  nourishment  until 
the  temperature  became  a  little  higher.  Afterwards  they  increased  In  size  rather 
slowly,  moulted  twice,  and  finally  underwent  their  metamorphoses  between  the  7th 
April  ami  loth  May.  But  the  winter,  which  was  long  ami  severe,  although  late,  killed 
two-thirds  of  the  caterpillars  in  my  entomological  menagerie. 

The  27th  July.  l*2t',,  n  euphrosine  ?  of  the  second  brood  furnished  ine  again  with  a 
(juantity  of  eggs.  The  caterpillars  moulted  three  times  and  afterwards  became  torpid 
like  their  predecessors ;  only  none  of  them  revived  the  same  year.  They  remained  in 
this  letliargic  state  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Their  resuscitation  took  place  the 
2<ith  February.  1*27.  that  is.  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  most  of  the  first  caterpillars 
of  euphrosine,  which  had  remained  concealed  lu  dry  leaves  since  the  close  of  June. 
1826,  In  fact  these  two  batches  underwent  their  final  metamorphoses  together  with- 
out showing  any  sign  leading  one  to  suspect  that  some  were  born  later  than  the  others. 
In  closing  these  remarks  I  will  add  that  this  year,  1827,  I  wished  to  confirm  anew  what 
I  have  said.  I  procured  new  caterpillars  of  euphrosine  which  have  behaved  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  their  elders. 

It  appears  from  this  very  explicit  account  that  euphrosyne  at  least  is 
double  brooded,  appearing  on  the  wing  in  May  and  again  in  July-August ; 
that  both  broods  lay  eggs  very  soon  after  eclosion  ;  that  the  caterpillars  of 
the  second  generation  have  attained  half  their  size  when  winter  forces 
them  to  hibernate,  while  those  of  the  spring  brood,  when  half-grown  (that 
is,  at  the  hibernating  age)  fall  into  a  state  of  lethargy  from  which  most  do 
not  recover  until  spring;  a  few,  however,  resume  eating  and  produce  the 
July  butterflies, — the  progeny  of  the  two  broods  thus  uniting  to  form  the 
spring  butterflies,  when  the  same  process  is  again  rej>eat<Hl. 

Doubleday  (Gen.  ditirn.  Lep.,  i:  172-173),  after  giving  an  abstract  of 
the  above  memoir,  offers  the  following  comments:  "In  England  we 
rarely  see  the  perfect  insects  of  either  A.  selene  or  euphrosyne  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  are  more  often  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  second  appearance  of  several  species  of  this  genus  is  to  be  explained 
by  this  habit  of  the  larvae,  not  by  their  being  double  brooded.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  if  the  specimens  disclosed  from  the  pupae  in  the 
autumn  have  any  progeny,  and,  if  so,  to  learn  their  history.  Probably  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ovaries  of  the  females  are  imperfectly  developed, 
and  that  they  consequently  never  lay  any  eggs,  or  that  they  hibernate  and 
lav  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  as  do  the  Vanessae." 
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Vet  Yaudouer  plainly  says  that  the  second  brood  of  butterflies  lays 
eggs,  and  even  gives  the  date  of  their  deposition,  with  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  caterpillars  hatched  from  them. 

Certainly  the  history  of  the  European  Brenthis  is  sufficiently  strange, 
yet  that  of  our  New  England  forms  is  equally  remarkable,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  contrast  with  that  of  the  European  species. 

The  first  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  our  native  species  was  made 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  statistics  then  at  my  disposal  com- 
piled me  to  suggest  a  somewhat  extraordinary  theory,  the  outlines  of 
which,  although  no  longer  tenable,  may  be  here  sketched.  According  to 
this  view,  our  butterflies  are  single-brooded,  although  some  of  them  pos- 
sess three  successive  apparitions  of  the  perfect  form,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  season.  This  phenomenon  was  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  sets  of  individuals,  with  cycles 
of  changes  as  independent  as  though  the  scries  were  distinct  species. 
These  two  sets  were  designated  the  vernal  and  the  aestival  series,  accord- 
ing as  the  butterflies  appeared  in  spring  or  summer  ;  for  the  season  of  the 
two  series  do  not  correspond.  The  history  of  the  vernal  series  corres- 
|»onds  in  part  with  that  of  the  double  brooded  species  in  Europe,  the 
second  generation  being  produced  by  uninterrupted  descent  from  the 
spring  butterflies,  while  the  latter  are  derived  from  half-grown  hibernating 
caterpillars  of  the  previous  year ;  the  eggs,  however,  being  believed  to  be 
never  developed  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female  until  many  weeks  after  her 
eclosion  (as  in  Argynnis),  the  autumnal  brood  of  butterflies  dies  without 
issue  and  therefore  counts  for  nothing,  as  Doubleday  has  wrongly  con- 
jectured might  be  the  case  with  the  European  species.  The  aestival  series, 
on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  Argynnis  almost  completely,  both  in  its 
seasons  and  the  modes  by  which  these  arc  produced,  the  larvae  hibernating 
as  soon  as  born.  The  more  striking  features  in  the  history  of  this  group 
in  America,  would  then  be  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Two  sets  of  individuals  whose  development  is  nowhere  synchronous. 

2.  Consequent  difference  between  individuals  in  their  hiemal  condition 
(common  to  some  other  butterflies). 

3.  Slow  development  of  the  egg  (shared  with  Argynnis). 

4.  Consequent  longevity  of  imago  (sham!  with  Argynnis). 

5.  Premature  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar. 

6.  Abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  series  to  produce  an  autumnal 
brood. 

Add  to  this  that  the  European  species  differ  from  the  American  (1)  in 
the  rapid  development  of  the  egg;  (2)  in  having  only  a  single  scries  of 
individuals;  (3)  which  is,  proj>erly  speaking,  double  brooded;  but  (4) 
whose  progeny,  through  the  lethargy  or  premature  hibernation  of  the 
earlier  brood  of  caterpillars,  unite  in  producing  the  spring  butterflies, — 
and  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  history  of  insects  would  open  before  us. 
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Later  observations,  however,  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  and  it  is 
even  contended  by  Mr.  Edwards — and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experiments 
alone  quite  justly — 1°,  that  our  species  are  triple  brooded,  one  brotnl  fol- 
lowing another  with  perfect  regularity  ;  2",  that  the  eggs  arc  always  laid 
by  females  fresh  from  chrysalis  ;  3°,  that  the  caterpillars  are  not  lethargic 
in  the  warm  season  ;  and  4°,  never  winter  immediately  after  leaving  the 

egg- 

Mr.  Edwards's  observations  were  made  almost  entirely  on  B.  myrina : 
my  own  and  that  of  my  corres|>ondents  mostly  on  B.  bellona  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  so  probable  that  the  two  species  differ  markedly  in  their  life  his- 
tories as  that  the  history  of  either  of  them  may  vary  under  changed  circum- 
stances, or  even  in  what  appear  to  be  identical  circumstances,  as  was  the 
case  with  B.  euphrosyne,  under  the  eyes  of  Yaudoucr.  For  in  contradis- 
tinction (but  not  necessarily  opposition)  to  Mr.  Edwards's  conclusions  I 
have  observed  that  not  only  females  fresh  from  the  chrysalis,  but  those 
which  roust  have  been  flying  several  weeks,  often  have  the  eggs  in  their 
bodies  quite  undeveloped  ;  that  caterpillars  are  often  lethargic  in  the  warm 
season,  the  phenomenon  having  been  observed  in  several  lots  in  two  differ- 
ent summers  ;  and  that  caterpillars  hatched  in  September,  and  even  early 
in  September,  may  very  often  hibernate  directly  from  the  egg. 

My  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  now  at  hand  is  that  the  butterflies 
should  be  regarded  as  partially  triple,  partially  double,  and  possibly  par- 
tially single  brooded.  They  fly  first  in  May  and  dune,  and  thereafter 
until  the  middle  of  September  may  be  found  on  the  wing  without  break, 
though  their  numbers  are  notably  reinforced  by  fresh  examples  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  July  and  toward  the  end  of  August  .  No  eggs  are  known  to  be 
laid  by  the  first  brood  until  the  middle  of  June,  two  or  three  weeks  at 
least  after  the  appearance  of  the  brood.  Some,  certainly,  of  the  caterpil- 
lars from  these  eggs  develop  to  form  the  second  flight  of  butterflies  toward 
the  end  of  July  ;  perhaps  all  do,  as  no  lethargy  has  yet  been  observed  in 
the  caterpUlars  of  the  spring  brood ;  yet,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  the 
corresponding  brood  of  B.  euphrosyne  in  Europe,  it  is  sdtogether  probable 
that  we  shall  find  it  here  and  discover  that  such  lethargic  caterpillars  may 
swell  the  third  brood  of  butterflies,  or  even  the  first  brood  of  the  succeed- 
ing year;  for  the  third  brood  certainly,  and  the  first  also,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  always  more  abundant  than  is  the  second.  Eggs  of  the  second 
generation  are  laid  in  the  latter  half  of  July  and  early  in  August ;  they 
are  sometimes  fully  formed  on  eclosion  of  the  female  of  the  second  brood, 
and  sometimes  they  are  not ;  sometimes  they  may  be  still  undevehqied  in 
butterflies  which  have  evidently  flown  several  weeks ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Edwards  has  obtained  eggs  from  butterflies  not  thirty-six  hours 
old.  The  caterpillars  from  these  eggs  may  or  may  not  become  lethargic 
when  partly  grown,  and  the  lethargic  caterpillars  may  arouse  before  the 
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end  of  the  season  and  resume  feeding,  or  they  may  not,  but  instead  extend 
their  lethargy  to  hibernation,  and  enlarge  the  spring  brood  of  butterflies 
The  third  laying  of  eggs  takes  place  the  last  ten  days  of  August  and  in 
September,  and  these  eggs  are  laid  partly  by  fresh  females,  partly  by  butter- 
flies of  the  second  brood  which  have  been  on  the  wing  until  they  are 
ragged  and  torn  to  the  last  degree ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second 
brood  of  butterflies,  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  third  brood  are  in  no 
way  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  when  they  arc  born,  the  eggs  being  developed 
in  their  ovaries  only  as  mere  pin-points.  At  the  end  of  August,  therefore, 
we  have  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage, — eggs  laid  by  butterflies  of  the 
second  and  of  the  third  broods  ;  caterpillars  just  born,  from  eggs  of  two 
broods  of  butterflies  ;  caterpillars  partly  grown  and  active,  from  eggs  laid 
by  butterflies  of  the  second  and  perhaps  of  the  first  brood  ;  caterpillars 
half  grown  and  dormant,  from  eggs  laid  by  the  same ;  chrysalids  from 
butterflies  of  the  same  ;  and  butterflies  fresh  and  worn  according  as  they 
belong  to  the  third  or  second  brood.  The  caterpillars  from  the  last  batch 
of  eggs  may  feed  until  partly  grown  and  then  hibernate  (Mr.  Edwards's 
observations),  or  they  may  hibernate  at  once  ou  hatching,  and  it  is  not 
iui]H)ssible,  from  what  I  have  seen,  to  believe  that  they  may  winter  in  the 
vgg  as  fully  formed  caterpillars. 

These  general  remarks,  it  should  be  said,  do  not  necessarily  include  any 
other  American  species  than  H.  bellona  and  B.  myrina ;  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  equal  reference  to  both  of  them,  though  they  are  sometimes 
founded  almost  entirely  on  observations  on  only  one  of  these  species. 

The  early  stages.  In  our  American  species,  the  eggs,  often,  as 
already  stated,  not  laid  until  several  weeks  after  the  eclosion  of  the  butter- 
fly, hatch  in  about  a  week.  The  caterpillars  arc  lively  and  timid,  lying 
concealed  by  day  and  feeding  by  night,  principally  on  violets,  but  also  on 
Arabia,  Trifolium  ?  Hedysarum,  Fragaria,  Spiraea,  Sanguisorba,  Kuhus, 
Primula,  Polygonum,  Urtica  and  Anchusa,  and  possibly  grasses. 

The  chrysalids  hang  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The  butterflies  arc  par- 
tial to  meadow  land,  wooded  fields  or  open  thickets  ;  some  species  are  con- 
fined to  mountain  slopes  clothed  with  a  low  and  scanty  vegetation. 
Doubleday,  comparing  them  with  the  species  of  Argynnis,  says  they  are 
insects  of  slower  and  weaker  flight,  rarely  rising  to  any  height,  and  more 
frequently  returning  to  the  same  spots  ;  they  may  often  be  seen  coursing 
backward  and  forward  along  some  marshy  bit  of  ground.  When  the 
butterflies  are  at  perfect  rest,  the  wings  are  closely  shut,  the  front  pair 
concealed  as  far  as  possible  ;  when  expanded,  these  arc  brought  well  for- 
ward.   The  antennae  usually  diverge  at  about  right  angles. 

The  eggs  are  short,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  a  little  constricted  on  the  upper 
part,  furnished  with  ribs  and  transverse  ridges,  as  in  Argynnis. 

The  body  of  the  juvenile  larvae  is  covered  with  little  conical  warts 
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ranged  on  either  side  in  four  rows,  three  above  and  one  below  the  spira- 
cles, each  wart  giving  rise  to  a  single  hair  or  to  a  cluster  of  very  long, 
tapering,  minutely  spiculiferous  hairs,  expanding  into  a  delicate,  cup- 
shaped  club  at  the  tip. 

The  body  of  the  mature  larvae  is  furnished  with  six  longitudinal  rows 
of  simple  mammillae,  differently  disposed  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
segment*,  each  mammilla  bearing  a  stout,  fleshy,  conical,  bluntly  tipped, 
aculiferous  process,  midway  in  character  between  the  same  appendage  in 
Argynnis  and  Melitaea.  The  caterpillars  are  usually  of  some  gray  tint, 
marked  with  blackish  lateral  blotches  or  longitudinal  bands ;  the  spines 
sometimes  differ  in  color. 

The  chrysalids  are  less  angulated  than  those  of  Argynnis,  but  like  them 
are  strongly  constricted  in  the  middle ;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  third 
abdominal  segment  is  considerably  elevated  and  surmounted  by  the 
highest  spines ;  the  abdomen  is  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  rapidly  only 
beyond  its  eighth  segment.  They  are  dark  brown  or  gray  in  tint,  varied 
with  darker  colors,  often  with  dull  metallic  spots. 


EXCURSUS    XVIII.  —  GLACIAL  REMINDERS:  OUR  OLDEST 
NEW  ENGLAND  BUTTERFLIES. 

No  park— no  ring— no  afternoon  gentility— 
No  company— no  nobility— 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfuIneM,  no  healthful  ease, 
No  comfortable  feel  In  any  member — 
No  »hadc,  no  »hine,  no  butterflies,  no  been, 
No  frultn,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  bird*, 
November ! 

IIOOD. 

That  a  vast  sheet  of  ice  once  covered  New  England  has  been  so  long 
known  as  to  be  common  intellectual  property.  The  great  mass  of  drift 
which  covers  the  entire  face  of  the  country  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  observing  person.  That  we  have  indications  of  a  former 
ice  period  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  by  all.  That  such  should  be  recognized  among  the  butterflies  appears 
at  first  blush  surprising  ;  yet  a  careful  investigation  of  the  butterfly  fauna  of 
New  England,  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  neighboring  parts  of  the 
country,  show  that  the  nearest  allies  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our 
butterflies  now  exist  in  the  far  north,  in  regions  where  the  summer  still 
retains  the  retarding  influence  of  the  frozen  zone,  or  they  may  be  found  still 
feeding  close  beside  the  existing  glaciers  of  arctic  lands.  To  mention 
only  the  most  conspicuous  instances  which  we  have,  wc  would  recall  the 
two  butterflies  referred  to  in  a  former  excursus,  as  now  found  exclusively 
upon  the  barren  summits  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  at  no  other  point 
in  or  near  New  England. 
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The  most  striking  feature  in  their  occurrence  is  the  fact  that  the  genera 
into  which  these  two  butterflies  fall  hove  an  altogether  special  interest  of 
great  significance  in  this  connection  ;  for  they  are  exclusively  or  very 
largely  arctie,  and  there  arc  hut  three  other  sueh  genera  known  in  the 
whole  hutterfiy  world.  These  others  are  Erehia,  of  which  there  are  some 
examples  in  subaretic  America  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  Agriades, 
which  comes  no  nearer  to  us  than  Labrador,  and  is  found  again  in  the 
high  mountains  of  the  western  half  of  our  continent ;  and  Enrymus, 
which  is  less  exclusively  arctic  than  the  others,  having  representatives  also 
over  almost  the  entire  glolw,  excepting  in  tropical  countries,  and  of  which 
we  have  three  species  in  New  England,  one  of  them  subaretie.  Oeneis,  the 
gimus  to  which  one  of  our  Mount  Washington  forms  belongs,  occurs  else- 
where only  in  high  mountain  regions,  and,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
beyond  forest  limits,  whether  toward  the  pole  or  the  zenith.  Several 
*|>ccies  occur  among  the  mountains  of  our  west,  one  is  found  in  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  and  one  in  the  Himalayas.  Rrenthis,  however,  the  other 
White  Mountain  genus,  while  occurring  as  far  north  as  butterflies  are 
known  (two  or  three  species  having  been  found  by  the  very  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  Greenland  and  Grinnell  Land),  is  represented  more 
largely  by  species  occurring  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  we  have  in  New 
England  itself  two  of  such  species.  In  keeping  with  this  distribution  of 
these  genera,  the  White  Mountain  Oeneis  is  not  only  confined  to  the  bar- 
ren summits  of  the  range,  but  even,  as  we  have  found,  to  the  higher  parts 
of  this  region,  although  its  food  plant,  Carex,  is  found  everywhere 
below  the  forest.  The  White  Mountain  Brenthis,  on  the  other  hand, 
rarely  or  never  occurs  in  the  same  district  with  Oeneis,  being  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  barren  region.  Its  food  plant, 
though  not  known,  is  presumed  to  be  violets,  which  are  found  in  scanty 
numbers  in  the  strictly  alpine  district,  a  single  species  being  found  in 
favorable  spots  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  subalpine  zone. 

These  two  butterflies,  then,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  New  England,  which  followed  the  retreating  ice  sheet  in  its  pro- 
gress north  ward,  and  whose  brethren,  thought  by  some  to  be  even  forms 
of  the  same  species,  still  cling  to  the  borders  of  the  ice  region  of  the 
north.  They  were  the  first  of  their  tribe  to  fly  over  the  barren  fields  of 
New  England  when  the  earliest  verdure  began  to  follow  the  withdrawing 
ice,  and  moving  with  it  step  by  step,  were  at  last,  some  of  them,  beguiled 
by  the  local  glaciers  which  remained  in  the  White  Mountain  region  long  after 
the  main  glacial  sheet  had  left  these  mountains  far  in  its  rear,  and  until 
connection  with  the  main  body  was  finally  cut  off.  As  one  of  our  writers 
has  expressed  it :  "  Return  became  at  length  impossible.  They  advanced 
behind  the  deceiving  local  glaciers  step  by  step,  up  the  mountain  side, 
pushed  up  from  below  by  the  warm  climate,  which  to  them  was  uncon- 
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genial,  until  they  reached  the  mountain  peak,  now  hare  of  snow  in  the 
short  summer.  Here,  blown  sidewise  hy  the  wind,  they  patiently  cling  to 
the  rocks  ;  or  in  clear  weather,  on  weak  and  careful  wing,  they  Hy  from 
flower  of  stearics*  mountain-pink  to  blue-berry,  swaying  from  their  narrow 
tenure  of  the  land.  Drawn  into  the  currents  of  air  that  sweep  the  moun- 
tain V  side,  they  are  forced  downwards,  to  be  parched  in  the  hot  valleys 
below.  Yet  they  maintain  themselves;  they  are  fighting  it  out  on  that 
line"  (Grote). 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  botanists  have  not  yet  distinguished  two 
zones  of  life  above  the  trees  in  our  White  Mountains,  but  only  between 
those  plants  that  are  found  exclusively  in  that  region  or  in  the  high  north, 
and  those  which,  while  found  there  in  greatest  abundance,  are  also  found 
decidedly  out  of  it.     Hut  my  own  casual  observation  of  the  comparative 
abundance  of  certain  flowers  over  the  districts  I  have  distinguished  as 
upper  alpine  and  lower  alpine,  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  careful  survey  of 
the  field  would  bring  one  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I  have  drawn  in  the 
ease  of  the  butterflies.     Moreover,  Agassi/,  noted  many  years  ago  certain 
distinctions,  as  the  following  extract  from  his  "Lake  Superior"  shows: 
"Above  this  level  the  mountain  is  naked,  and  many  fine  plants  make  their 
appearance  which  remind  us  of  the  flora  of  Greenland,  aud  many  of  which 
grow  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  .Superior,  such  as  Arenaria  groen- 
iandica,  Vaccinium  caespitosum,  uliginosum,  etc.    The  summit  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  height  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  pro- 
duces several  plants  which  have  no  representatives  south  of  Labrador. 
Such  are  Andromeda  [Cassiopc]  hypnoides,  Saxifraga  rivularis.  Rhodo- 
dendron lapponicum,  Diapensia  lapponica."  (p.  liSfi).     The  phenoga- 
mous  vegetation  of  the  whole  district  is  indeed  pretty  well  known,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  prepare  full  catalogues  of  the  plant*  found  in  every  dis- 
tinct centre  of  alpine  vegetation,  with  their  comparative  abundance  at 
each  place.    Thus  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Washington  we 
should  have  separate  comparative  lists  of  plants  of  the  elevated  plateaus, 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  the  base  of  the  southerly  cliff* 
of  Mount  Munroe,  the  boggy   area  above  the  Fall  of  the  Thousand 
Streams,  the  neighborhood  of  the  snow  field  in  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  the 
Alpine  Garden,  etc.,  with  special  notes  upon  the  heights  at  which  they 
are  found  as  nearly  exact  as  possible.    The  study,  too,  of  the  other  in- 
sects of  this  region  is  just  as  instructive  as  is  that  of  the  butterflies  or  the 
plants.    Thus  among  tlx-  moths  of  the  genus  Agrotis  alone,  Mr.  Grote 
finds  no  less  than  three  species,  iuiperita,  islandica  and  carnea,  which 
occur,  besides  on  these  lofty  summits,  only  in  Labrador  and  in  Lapland  or 
Iceland,  while  a  considerable  number  of  other  moths  and  of  t'oleoptera 
are  also  known,  inhabitants  otherwise  only  of  the  high  north. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  insects,  and  especially 
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such  delicate  organisms  as  butterflies  can  maintain  themselves  in  Mich  n 
bleak  and  inhospitable  region  as  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains, 
where  a  Grcenlandcr  would  find  it  impossible  to  live  in  comfort,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  exposed  not  merely  to  the  cold  to  which  he  is  no  stranger, 
hut  to  the  fiercest  and  most  biting  winds,  with  an  amount  of  humidity 
accompanying  them  which  would  seem  to  be  almost  fatal  to  existence.  In 
the  case  of  our  two  butterflies  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  both  of  them 
pass  the  winter  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  concealed  in  crevices  of  rocks 
beneath  the  mantle  of  snow,  so  that  they  are  free  from  the  sweeping  w  ind, 
and  have  nothing  hut  the  rigors  of  the  extremely  long  and  cold  winter  to 
encounter.  For  protection  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  butterfly  life 
itself,  there  is  a  very  plain  provision  on  the  part  of  nature  in  the  protec- 
tive colore  of  the  wings.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Ocneis 
which,  on  alighting  (which  it  ordinarily  does  on  the  bare  gray  rocks), 
invariably  closes  it  wings  back  to  back  and  settles  upon  one  side  as  if 
reclining,  the  point  of  the  wings  away  from  the  wind,  where  it  clings  to 
the  roughnesses  of  the  rocks,  and  is  seldom  blow  n  from  its  foothold.  In 
this  position  the  peculiar  gray  mottling  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  wings  so  closely  resembles  the  gray  rocks  them- 
selves, flecked  with  minute  brown  and  yellow  green  lichens,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discover  one  in  its  resting  place  unless  one  has  seen 
it  alight.  The  resemblance  is  of  a  very  marked  character,  and  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  means  of  protection.  Moreover  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  physical  peculiarities  which  it  has  gained  from  its  long  life  upon 
the  mountains  which  unfit  it  for  residence  at  a  lower  level.  For  as  has 
been  seen  in  the  discussion  of  this  species,  it  cannot,  while  in  the  imago 
state,  bear  transportation  so  much  as  three  thousand  feet  vertically  to  the  base 
of  the  steeper  slopes,  at  least  if  this  transportation  is  effected  in  a  rapid  man- 
ner. Indeed  their  efforts  at  flight  under  such  circumstances  are  so  pitia- 
ble that  it  would  seem  very  doubtful  if  the  butterfly  hurled  deep  down 
into  the  ravines  by  the  fierce  blasts  which  may  at  times  catch  it  unawares 
could  possibly  remount  the  steep  slopes.  That  such  cases  of  destruction 
may  occur  with  so  feeble  winged  a  butterfly  seems  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble, and  I  have  myself  been  witness  to  what  was  apparently  such  an 
instance,  when  a  butterfly  starting  at  my  approach  was  caught  by  the 
wind,  driven  along  the  edge  of  the  cone  of  Washington,  at  no  moment  in 
its  early  voyage  far  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  to  be  swept  finally  high 
in  air,  and  then  be  precipitated  down  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  whither  I  was 
able  to  follow  it  for  an  immense  distance  as  a  mere  dark  speck  visible 
against  the  white  cloud  behind  it,  to  finally  disappear  from  vision. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  Brenthis,  we  have  here  again  a  ease  of  protective 
resemblance,  though  to  a  less  extent  ;  for  in  the  brilliant  red  and  ashy 
checkered  surface  of  the  under  wings,  seen  when  the  insect  is  at  complete 
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pert,  we  have  contrasted  colors  frequently  to  he  met  with  iu  the  eubalpine 
region  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  season  when  frosts  have  begun  their  work. 
But  whether  these  protective  resemblances  are  very  necessary  in  a  district 
where  so  few  birds  are  found,  hawks  and  snow  hirds  heing  almost  the  only 
persistent  inhabitants,  may  perhaps  he  doubted,  and  the  markings  which 
we  find  on  these  insects  may  he  only  their  ancestral  inheritance,  useful  on 
the  arctic  harrcns  where  hirds  are  more  various  and  plentiful.  The  Bren- 
this  indeed  seems  really  doomed  to  destruction.  In  the  scanty  numhers 
that  one  may  find  upon  the  mountain  slopes,  one  sees  the  sign  of  their 
early  departure ;  for,  in  the  many  years  that  I  have  searched  for  them 
with  special  pains,  I  have  never  seen  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  specimen* 
in  a  single  day.  Yet  this  is  not  at  all  true  of  Oeneis,  and  one  hardly 
need  to  he  anxious,  in  our  generation  at  least,  concerning  its  persistence, 
for  the  butterfly  is  as  abundant  in  its  native  haunts  in  proper  season  as 
almost  any  of  the  more  favored  inhabitants  of  lower  levels. 

BlBLKWiltAPHY. 

See  essay*  by  Mr.  A.  It.  (irotc  in  the  American  naturalist,  x:  I2y,  tbe  Canadian  entomologist, 
vii:  164. ami  Psyche,  i:  TO,  a*  well  as  hi*  Illustrated  Essay  on  Xoctuidae.  See  also  the  pai>er» 
referred  to  on  p.  131,  and  (Jrav's  notes  on  the  Alpine  flora*  in  the  American  journal  of  science 


Table  of  specie*  of  Brcnthis,  based  on  the  egg. 


Vertical  rib*  less  than  twenty  In  number  myrlna. 

Vertical  ribs  twenty  or  more  in  number. 

Much  more  than  half  the  vertical  rib*  reach  the  summit  montlnus. 

Much  less  than  half  the  vertical  rib*  reach  tbe  summit  bellona. 

Table  of  species,  based  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Bristles  with  a  slender  apical  enlargement,  the  supports  of  the  lateral  spicules  inconspicuous, 
scarcely  projecting  myrlna 

Bristles  with  a  considerable  apical  enforcement,  twice  as  broad  as  it*  neck,  the  support*  of  the 

lateral  spicule*  uot  Inconspicuous,  giving  it  a  somewhat  jagged  appcarauee  bellona. 

(Moutinus  unknown.) 


Table  o  f  species,  based  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Laterodorsaltutwrclc*  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  many  time*  longer  than  the  others,  myrlna. 
Laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  scarcely  longer  than  the  others.  ..bellona. 

(Montlnus  unknown.) 

Table  of  species,  based  on  the  chrysalis. 

Laterodorsal  tubercles  of  alslomen  almost  uniformly  conical,  those  of  the  first  segment  smaller 
than  those  adjoining  myrina. 

Laterodorsal  tubercle*  of  alNlomen  constricted  beyond  the  middle,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip.  tho»e 

of  the  first  segment  of  the  same  size  a-*  the  adjoining  bellona. 

(Moutinus  unknown.) 
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Tahlr  of  *i»  cU»,  bated  on  the  inuvjo. 

Mc«ial  aud  marginal  eerie*  of  spot*  on  miller  surface  of  bind  wings  lustrous  silvery.,  .myrlna. 
Menial  ami  marginal  series  of  spoU  on  under  surface  of  hind  wins*  often  brighter  than  Hie 
ground  but  never  distinctly  lustrous, 
(•round  color  of  under  surface  of  hind  wings  cinnamon-red,  (he  paler,  marginal  markings 

of  dame  di.Htlnctly  white  montlnus. 

Ground  color  of  under  surface  of  hind  wings  clouded  with  purple,  the  paler,  marginal 
marking*  of  same  obscure  bellona. 

BRENTHIS  MYRINA  — The  silver  bordered  fritillary 

[The  jiearl  l»ordered  fritillary  (Gossc) ;  Myrina  butterfly  (Harris  • ;  silver  Is.rdered  fritillary 
(Scudder);  silver  Itonlered  butterfly  (Maynnrd);  black  slotted  butterfly  (ltoss).] 


1'apilin  myrina  (  nun..  Pup.  exot.,  ii :  HI. 
pi.  lrtt.  tigs.  B.  1.(1779). 

Araynnin  myrina  Htibn.,  Verz.  schmctt., 
30  (181«) :  —  Hoisd.-Lct'..  Lep.  Amcr.  sept., 
IVh15<).  pi.  43,  figs.  1,2  (1833)  ;-Klrb.,  Faun, 
bur.  amer.,  tv  :  290  (1837)  ;-Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 
N.  Amcr..  45  (1*«2);— Harr.,  Ins.  inj.  veg..  3d 
ed..  280-287,  llg.  112  (1802) ;— Pack.,  Guide  Ins., 
253-255  (IS»J8);-Saund..  Cau.  ent.,  I:  55-57 
(1S69):- Kdw.,  Ibid.,  vil:  189-100  (1K75) ;  vlll: 
161-163  (1870);  lx:34  (1877);  Pap.,  i:  134-141 
(MH);— Middl.  Rep.  ius.  III.,  x:  82  (1881);- 
0oq.,  Ibid.,  161  <1881);~Fern.,  Putt.  Me  .  42- 
43.  tig.  15  (18*4)  ;-G ruber.  Pap.,  Iv :  91,  pi.  3, 
fig*..  34-35  (18*4); -French,  Butt.  east.  V.  S.. 
161-168.  fig.  42(18*6)  :-Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E..25- 
26,  pi.  4,  figs.  2!>,  29a  [not  named]  (1886). 


Meiitaia  myrina  Say,  Amer.entom.,  lii.  pi. 
46  (I828»);  Kntom.  N.  Amer.,  ed  LeConte.  I: 
104-105,  pi.  46  (1859). 

Itnnthin  myrina  llerr.-Sehaefl'.,  Prodr. 
syst.  Lep.,  1 :  73  (1805) ;— Seudd.,  Putt.,  figs.  3, 
9, 131, 132(1881). 

Aryynni*  myrinna  (Jnibcr,.Ieii.  zeitschrift. 
xvii:479.  pi.  8,  figs.  34-35  (1*84). 

Aryynni*  myrima  God.,  Encycl.  uictb.,  ix  : 
253,266,*0r,  (1*10). 

l'apiiio  myrinus  Ilerbst,  .V  tursyst.  ins. 
achmctt.,  ix  :  178-179.  pi.  255.  figs.  3-4  (1798). 

Figured  by  (i lover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep..  pi.  26. 
flg.  2,  ined. 


The  garden  Is  fragrant  everywhere. 
In  1U  lily-bugles  the  gold  We  sups. 

And  butterflies  flutter  on  winglets  fair. 
Hound  the  tremulous  meadow  buttercups. 

Mi'NKiTTKlCK.— Here. 

Imago  (4  :  5, 12  :  4).  Head  crossed  with  black  and  fulvous  scales  and  thickly  boot 
with  long  hair-,  fulvous  at  the  base,  brownish  yellow-green  beyond;  sides  behind  the 
eyes  mostly  pale  buff.  Sides  of  palpi  white,  beyond  the  middle  becoming  gradually 
tinged  with  orange,  and  excepting  the  basal  third,  becoming  more  and  more  specked 
apically  with  blackish ;  fringed  beneath  with  pale  fulvous  hairs,  above  with  brighter  ful- 
vous hairs,  mingleil  with  fuscous;  the  apical  joint  almost  entirely  fuscous  both  above 
and  below,  along  the  lower  outer  border  a  spreading  fringe  of  black  hairs;  Inner  much 
like  the  outer  side,  but  considerably  obscured  with  longer  blackish  scales.  Antennae 
pale  luteous,  covered  with  white  ami  black  scales  ;  the  w  hite  forms  a  broad,  continuous 
streak  on  the  Inner  lower  border,  extending  also  over  most  of  that  side  of  the  club, 
the  black  most  conspicuous  above,  but  always  interrupted  at  the  base  of  the  joints 
with  white;  two  or  three  of  the  basal  joints  tufted  slightly  with  fulvous  hairs;  club 
velvety  black,  the  basal  joints  marked  with  white,  the  last  three  or  four  joiuts  above 
and  the  whole  broad  median  line  beneath,  dull  orange,  beneath  somewhat  infuscatexl. 
Tongue  luteous  at  base,  becoming  gradually  infuscated  l>eyond  to  a  blackish  fuscous 
tint,  the  extreme  tip  lutco-fuscous :  papillae  (61:  39)  appres-cd  fabiform,  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  longer  than  half  the  width  of  the  tongue,  broader  apically  than 
basally.  the  tip  rounded,  with  a  slender  apical  cup.  from  which,  marly  filling  it, 
springs  a  stout,  conical,  blunt-tipped  filament,  not  half  so  long  as  the  width  of  the 
papilla:  they  are  distant ,  and  arranged  in  open  pairs. 

Thorax  covered  with  black  scabs,  concealed  by  greenish  fulvous  hairs,  more  con- 
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spieuously  fulvous  on  the  top  of  the  patagia,  the  prothorax  and  the  flanks  of  the 
metathorax;  beneath  pale,  slightly  greenish,  buff,  tinged  with  fulvous  next  the  wings. 
Legs  pale  luteo-fulvons,  the  fore  legs  a  little  brighter,  fringed  with  pale  buff  hairs,  on 
the  female  flecked  beneath  witli  white  and  black  scales,  the  tips  of  the  tibiae  and  tarsal 
joints  slightly  infuseated,  the  spines  luteo- fulvous,  slightly  Infuscated,  the  spurs 
similar,  their  apical  half  fuscous;  claws  fusco-castaneous ;  pulvlllus  white,  with  a 
transverse  median  black  streak. 

Wings  alsjve  fulvous,  scarcely  at  all  begrimed  with  blackish  scales  even  at  the  ex- 
treme base  of  the  wings ;  the  basal  half  with  markings  similar  in  position  to  those  of 
B.  bellona,  but  more  slender  and  generally  better  deflned.  Outer  Ixmler  of  fort  icings 
(39:  7)  regularly  rounded,  Inner  border  very  slightly  concave.  Midway  between  the 
mesial  stripe  ami  the  apex  at  the  wring  a  rftgue,  MftCkiHb  COMMM,  triangular  b«l 
depends  from  the  costal  border,  never  surpassing  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervule ; 
there  is  a  very  slightly  sinuous  row  of  six  roundish  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer 
border  and  of  nearly  equal  size;  the  outer  bonier  of  the  wing,  more  broadly  above 
than  below,  is  entirely  blackish,  its  interior  edge  dentate,  the  points  in  the  Interspaces, 
ami  encloses  In  each  Interspace  a  small.  Indistinct. often  obsolete,  fulvous  spot;  fringe 
pale  fulvous,  rather  broadly  interrupted  with  blackish  at  the  nervure  tips.  Costal 
border  of  hind  iriny*  slightly  convex ;  outer  border  Intermediate  In  fulness  between 
the  other  two  species;  inner  Iwrdcr  slightly  convex  beyond  the  basal  expansion.  At 
about  midway  between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  ontcr  border,  or  a  little  nearer  the 
latter,  there  is  an  arcuate  row  of  six,  nearly  equal,  roundish  spots;  the  outer  border 
and  the  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath:  Fare  wings  pale  yellowish  fulvous,  paler  toward  the  apex,  the  costal 
border  enlivened  by  a  few  yellowish  and  silvery  scales,  the  black  markings  of  the 
basal  half  of  the  upper  surface  repeated  more  ralntly.  the  mesial  stripe  broken  into 
spots;  the  scries  of  six  black  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  also 
repeated,  the  upper  three  spots  being  minute  and  Inconspicuous  ;  there  is  a  submar- 
ginal  series  of  delicate,  sagittate  spots,  usually  black,  sometimes  blackish  clnnaino- 
neous,  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  seated  upon  small, 
stiblozenge-shapcd,  silvery  spots,  which  just  fail  of  reaching  the  border;  the  upper 
two  are  larger,  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  interspace  In  which  they  occur  and  are 
tinged  with  buff;  a  portlou  of  the  subcostal  area  occupying  the  apex  of  the  wing,  be- 
yond a  point  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  that  of  the  wing,  is  generally 
suffused  with  a  cinnamoncous  hue  which  also  spreads  down  the  outer  border  beyoud 
the  sagittate  spots,  but  does  not  Interfere  with  the  markings;  the  apical  spot  is  bor- 
dered Interiorly  by  a  vague,  bull'  yellow  or  ochraceous  stripe,  and  Is  more  or  less 
varied  with  the  same  throughout;  fringe  as  on  upper  surface,  lliwl  icings  dark 
cinnamon  red,  the  veins  in  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  darker;  a  silvery  spot  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  costal  bonier,  at  the  tip  of  the  precostal  nervure,  its  edge  flecked  with 
black  scales;  at  the  junction  of  earh  of  the  principal  veins  a  pretty  large  silvery  spot, 
the  middle  one  smallest,  the  lower  two  edged  exteriorly  with  black;  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell  a  rather  small,  round,  silvery  spot  with  a  large,  black  pupil ;  a  preinesial  series 
of  large,  subquadrato,  silvery  ami  small,  siibtriangular,  ochraceous  spots,  the  latter  at 
the  extreme  base  of  the  subcostal  and  median  interspaces,  edged  externally  with 
blackish  cinnamon  and  sometimes  enlivened  within  with  a  few  silvery  scales;  the 
former,  in  all  the  other  interspaces,  edged  interiorly  and  exteriorly  with  black;  the 
uppermost  silvery  spot  is  situated  in  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  and  Is  seated  upon 
the  very  base  of  the  first  subcostal  nervule,  both  Its  inner  and  onter  iwnler  emargl- 
nate ;  the  second  is  very  large,  in  the  sulK-osto-mcdlan  Interspace,  one-third  within,  two- 
thirds  without  the  cell,  both  margins  rounded,  its  longest  diameter  on  the  median 
nervure ;  the  third  is  a  little  larger  than  the  first,  and  of  a  similar  shape,  situated  In 
the  medio-submedian  interspace,  resting  upon  the  extreme  base  of  the  first  median 
nervule;  the  fourth  is  smaller,  similar,  in  the  submedlo-internal  Interspace,  its  exterior 
margin  on  a  line  with  the  previous;  in  the  Interspace  next  the  inner  bonier  is  an  oval, 
longitudinal  patch  of  silvery ;  there  is  an  extra-mesial  bent  row  of  silvery  lunnles, 
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smallest  In  the  centre  of  the  wing  and  Increasing  in  size  in  either  direction,  sometimes 
flecked  above,  especially  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  w  ith  black  scales,  but  having  an 
indefinite  outline ;  l>etween  these  ami  the  intra-meslal  band,  the  subcostal  and  median  in- 
terspaces are  heavily  tinged  with  ochraceous ;  there  Is  a  marginal  series  of  large,  round- 
ish, silvery  spots  supporting  black  or  dark  cinnamoneou*.  rather  slender,  sagittate 
spots,  which  are  sometimes  edged  above  very  delicately  with  ochraceous ;  the  subeosto- 
uiedian  and  upper  median  interspaces  are  almost  wholly  bathed  In  ochraceous  from 
here  to  the  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery  spots;  nearer  the  marginal  than  the  extra- 
mesial  row  is  an  arcuate  series  of  small,  round,  black  spots,  suhparallcl  to  the  outer 
border,  obsolescent  above  and  below ;  outer  margin  narrowly  edged  with  blackish 
brown  ;  f  riuge  as  on  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  fuscous,  the  sides  more  or  less  enlivened,  especially  at  the 
tips  of  the  segments,  with  fulvous  scales,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  with  fulvous 
hairs;  beueath  abundantly  besprinkled  throughout  with  fulvous  scales,  becoming 
thicker  toward  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

Male  appendages  (33 :  33-35)  :  upper  organ;  hook  much  more  strongly  curved  than 
the  centrum,  generally  as  long  as  it;  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  it  tapers  in  depth 
regularly  to  a  point,  which,  viewed  from  above,  is  seen  to  be  bllld,  hollowed  to  the 
depth  of  the  width  of  the  hook.  Clasps  less  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  as  far 
as  the  base  of  the  posterior  process,  which  extends  from  the  upper  angle  as  a  very 
long  and  slender,  strongly  curving  or  augulated  lobe  lying  In  a  horizontal  plane  and 
tapering  on  the  apical  third  to  a  point  which  Is  directed  forward  and  a  little  inward. 
The  upper  process  consists  of  a  long,  slender  and  spatulatc  lobe,  also  horizontal, 
but  slightly  upturned  and  bent  a  little  Inward,  Its  posterior  edge  minutely  denticulate. 


Measurement*  In  millimetres.     |  Malks. 


Length  of  tongue.  7.75  mm.  Slllalle»t. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

largest 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi   u. 

20.fi 

10.25 
7.15 
2.25 

21.5 
10.5 
7.25 
2.25 

20.5 
10. 

0.75 
1  8.S5 

21. 
10. 

2ll5 

21.5 
10.*5 
7.5 
2.5 

Described  from  28  J  5  V  . 


Aberratlona.  B-  m.  si  bks.  In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  male  from 
Sanbornton,  N.  H..  collected  by  W.  Blaney  on  August  15,  18t<4,  which  Is  a  remarkable 
Instance  of  suffusion.  The  ground  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  Is  normal, 
but  the  black  markings  are  greatly  cliangcd.  On  the /<*•<■  mwja  there  are  no  markings 
whatever  on  the  basal  half,  excepting  the  transverse  bar  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell, 
and  the  broader  transverse  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  same,  both  of  which  are  normal. 
All  other  markings,  excepting  the  longitudinal  streak  at  the  base  of  the  medio- 
submedlan  Interspace,  are  simply  suppressed;  this  suppression  Includes  the  two  nar- 
rower transverse  bars  of  the  cell  and  the  whole  of  the  mesial  stripe  excepting  Its 
outermost  member,  the  bar  crossing  the  subcosto-median  Interspace,  and  this  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  black  markings  of  the  outer  quarter  of  the  wing  arc 
pretty  completely  run  together,  the  round  spots  becoming  long  ovals  and  meeting  the 
marginal  markings,  while  the  fulvous  dots  next  the  margin,  though  not  lost,  are  sub- 
dued, and  are  also  elongated  into  streaks,  especially  In  the  upper  half  of  the  wing. 
On  the  hind  vin,j»  the  cell  is  completely  tilled  with  black,  excepting  a  small,  apical, 
triangular,  tawny  spot,  which  does  not  encroach  on  the  nearly  normal  black  bar  clos. 
ing  the  cell ;  the  whole  of  the  inedlo-submediau  interspace,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
cell,  is  al-o,as  normally,  blackish  griseous;  but,  as  on  the  fore  wing,  there  Is  nothing 
left  of  the  mesial  stripe  excepting,  not  its  outermost  meml>cr,  but  that  in  the  lower 
median  interspace,  which  has  here  run  bascward  to  meet  the  basal  spots,  tilling  nearly 
the  entire  basal  half  of  the  interspace.'  All  the  other  marginal  markings  have  com- 
pletely overspread  the  apical  quarter  of  the  wing  on  its  upper  half,  though  on  the 
lower  half  the  round  -pots  of  the  median  interspaces  have  preserved  their  Integrity, 
while  the  marginal  marking-  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Beneath  the  change  is  very  great,  particularly  on  the  hind  wings;  the  ground  color 
|l,  however,  normal;  on  the/«n»  wings  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  basal  markings  of 
the  upper  surface  (the  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  with  a  fulvous  centre),  but  in 
addition  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  mesial  band  in  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspace;  the 
extra-mesial  row  of  round  spots  and  dots  is  nearly  normal,  only  wanting  in  the  upper 
subcostal  Interspaces,  excepting  that  they  are  encroached  upon  outside  mesially  by 
the  strigose  extension  of  the  normally  subinarginal  silver  spots,  which  here  are  run 
into  longitudinal  streak*  with  a  tendency  to  expand  premarglnally,  and  are  bordered 
with  buff;  on  the  hind  irings  the  suffusion  is  most  interesting  and  complete;  all  the 
silvery  spots  are  completely  run  together  from  base  to  margin,  tilling,  with  various 
widths,  all  the  interspaces  and  the  cell,  leaving  between  them  only  the  cinnamoneous 
gnmnd.  more  or  less  suffused  with  buff  in  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  wing,  and  two 
independent  spots  which,  not  being  fairly  normal  to  this  surface,  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  ,  may  be  looked  upon  as  transfers  from  above.  These  are  a  very  narrow,  trans- 
verse, black  bar  closing  the  cell  and  a  central,  transverse,  oval,  black  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  cell.    Expanse  of  wings.  42  mm. 

I  have  taken  two  males,  one  in  the  White  Mountains,  the  other  in  Massachusetts,  in 
w  hich  there  is  a  partial  suffusion  of  the  black  markings,  one  most  conspicuously  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  above,  the  other  mainly  in  the  outer  border  of  the  upper 
surface  of  both  wings.  In  the  former,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  included 
between  the  mesial  stripe  ami  the  transverse  bar  in  the  outer  half  of  the  cell  ami  the 
V-shaped  dash  below  it,  is  suffused  with  black ;  there  is  a  squarish,  fulvous  spot  just 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  making  the  suffusion  less  complete  than  is  the  paral- 
lel case  cited  under  B.  l>ellona.  ami  the  under  surface  does  not  differ  from  the  type; 
the  outer  bonier  of  the  fore  wings  is  also  partially  suffused ;  but  this  is  more  distinct 
in  the  other  iustance  mentioned,  where  the  outer  iiorder  of  both  wings  has  the  interior 
limits  obscured  by  a  begriming  of  mingles!  fulvous  and  black  scales,  increasing  its 
apparent  width,  and  in  which  the  fulvous  spots,  usually  enclosed  within  the  black 
margin,  are  obsolete;  on  the  fore  wings  the  upper  round  spots  in  the  neighboring 
series  are  concealed  in  the  snffbsiou. 

Secondary  sexual  distinctions.  There  are  no  audrocouia,  but  a  slight  difference 
between  the  sexes  appears  in  the  point  of  origin  of  the  second  subcostal  nervnre  of  the 
hind  wings. 

Egg  (64 :  2s).  Sixteen  or  seventeeu  prominent,  longitudinal  ribs,  nearly  all  reach- 
ing the  summit,  .0085  mm.  in  thickness,  .032  mm.  In  height,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
egg  .12  mm.  apart;  the  space  between  them  is  hollowed  with  a  regular,  equal  enrve, 
broken  up  by  cross  lines  .04  mm.  apart:  the  floor  of  the  cells  thus  formed  is  profusely 
covered  with  minute,  shallow,  oval  punctures,  averaging  .0042  mm.  in  leugth.  Micro- 
pyle  rosette  (67  :  1*)  AM  mm.  In  diameter,  composed  of  a  number  of  irregular  round- 
ish or  angular  cell*,  of  nearly  uniform  size,  the  largest  .025  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  of 
egg  pale.  dull,  slightly  olivaceous  yellow.  Height,  .9:1  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  .t«  mm. ; 
breadth  at  summit.  .27  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  stage  (72  :  2).  Head  (79 :  7)  shining  blackish  olivaceous  brown, 
the  suture  of  the  triangle  marked  by  a  delicate  black  line,  covered  with  infrequent,  long, 
curving,  yellowish  brown  hairs;  ocelli  black  in  a  black  Held ;  mouth  parts  and  antennae 
lnteous,  the  Jaws  reddish  at  tip.  Body  pale,  dull,  nearly  uniform  olivaceous,  a  little 
darker  or  brownish  in  the  middle  of  the  segments  (but  all  turning  green  after  the 
animal  has  eaten),  dotted  profusely  with  excessively  minute,  circular  punctnlations, 
which  do  not  cover  the  warts ;  warts  of  the  color  of  the  part  on  which  they  are  seated, 
tipped  with  black ;  the  hairs  are  dull  brownish  In  color,  those  of  the  side*  straight, 
those  of  the  upper  surface  curved  forwards  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  as  far  as 
the  seventh  abdominal  segment ;  on  this  and  the  succeeding  they  curve  backward ;  the 
barbs  of  the  hairs  are  distant  from  each  other  on  the  same  side  by  usually  about  twice 
the  width  of  the  hair,  and  those  of  opposite  sides  are  emitted  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other.  Legs  greenish,  fuscous  at  the  tip;  prolegs  greenish.  Total  length.  2  mm.; 
breadth  of  body.  .44  nun. ;  breadth  of  head,  .38  mm. ;  length  of  hairs  on  head,  22  mm. ; 
length  of  hairs  on  body,  .35  mm. 
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sWontl  sttuje.  Head  black  or  blackish  castancons,  smooth,  shining,  with  a  few  long 
black  ami  pale  hairs;  ocelli  black  ;  month  parts  dark  luteons.  Bo.lv  marked  with  pale 
and  darker  green,  the  darker  greet)  occupying  and  surrounding  all  the  elevations,  the 
pale  trreen  most  consplcuons  in  a  broad  dorsal  band.  Interrupted  by  a  darker  dorsal 
spot  and  a  palrof  similar  subdorsal  spots  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  segment ; 
the  paler  spots  are  also  found  conspicuously  in  a  lateral  band  on  alternate  segments, 
and  also  below  the  suprastlgniatal  row  of  spines;  tubercles  blackish  green,  seated 
on  a  dark  green  elevation,  its  needles  black,  the  laterodorsal  ones  of  tlm  llrst  thoracic 
Segment  DOt  noticeably  lousier  than  the  others.  Legs  greenish,  marked  exteriorly 
with  fuscous;  prolegs  dusky  green,  tipped  with  pellucid.    Length,  4  mm. 

Thinl  Mtiye  (79  :  «)•  Head  dark  metallic  green,  with  a  few  scattered  blackish  hairs. 
Body  of  the  same  general  color  as  in  the  second  stage,  but  greatly  mottled  with  dull 
brownish  luteous  and  very  pale  purplish,  the  former  more  conspicuous  in  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  between  the  laterodorsal  ami  snprastigmatal  rows  of  tubercles;  the 
laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  tlrst  thoracic  segment  have  become  twice  as  long  as  any 
of  the  others.  Spiracles  blackish  fuscous,  with  a  whitish  dot  in  the  centre.  Legs 
black.  Length.  II  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  2  mm. ;  length  of  anterior  spine,  1.26  mm.; 
breadth  of  head,  about  .8  mm. 

F»nr(h  xtitfjr.  The  general  colors  remain  the  same,  both  for  head  and  body,  as  In 
the  previous  stage,  but  all  the  tnl>erelcs  excepting  the  long  ones  of  the  tlrst  thoracic 
segment  have  beOOOM  pale  luteous — those  of  the  thoracic  segments  a  little  brighter 
than  the  others— with  blackish  needles.  The  long  tubercles  are  pale  luteous  at  base, 
the  remainder  blackish  fuscous;  the  luteous  portion  is  thickened,  the  dusky  part  slen- 
der but  thickened  slightly  near  the  tip.  the  needles  black. 

Lust  tt't'je  (75  :  2.  3 ;  79  :  9).  In  colors  the  insect  remains  the  same,  but  the  tul>ercles 
(86  i  Hi)  having  attained  their  full  development,  those  of  the  laterodorsal  row  on  the 
tlrst  thoracic  segment  are  strikingly  different  from  the  others,  being  fully  four  times 
as  long,  in  shape  much  as  in  the  previous  stage,  about  as  lance  at  tip  as  at  base,  cylin- 
drical or  perhaps  a  little  appressed  in  the  middle  half,  the  apex  bluntly  rounded,  the 
needles  atnmt  :i-  frequent  and  .i-  long  .m  the  shorter  tubercles,  an.!  directed  upward 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  with  the  tubercle.  length  of  body,  15  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. ; 
length  of  anterior  spines,  2.5  ;  length  of  other  spines,  .75  mm. 

The  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  tlrst  thoracic  segment  arc  llrst  noticeably  longer 
than  those  of  B.  bellona  in  the  third  staire.  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
other  segments  the  tubercles  of  the  same  row  are  relatively  shorter  than  in  its 
congener. 

Chrysalis  (84:  12-14).  Head,  thorax  and  appendages  brownish  luteous.  the  edges 
of  the  wings  a  little  beclouded  with  fuscous,  the  centre  dashed  with  blackish,  the 
tibiae  tipped  with  blackish,  the  antennae  marked  with  pale;  back  of  the  thorax  occa- 
sionally infuscated  and  the  front  a  little  streaked  with  fuscous.  Ocellar  prominences 
separated  by  a  narrower  space  than  in  bellona,  their  Inner  surfaces  brownish  and 
united  by  a  narrow  brownish  band,  anteriorly  edged  with  pale.  Abdomen  blackish 
fuscous,  streaked  longitudinally,  and  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  segments  in 
circlets,  with  dull  brownish  luteous ;  a  series  of  infuscated  dorsal  spots  of  brownish 
luteous.  broadening  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments;  latero- 
dorsal tu>>ercles  almost  uniformly  conical ;  those  of  the  first  abdominal  segment 
smaller  than  those  on  the  adjoining  segments;  those  of  the  thoracic  and  first  and  sec- 
ond abdominal  segments  glistening  throughout  like  mother-of-pearl;  the  others  yel- 
lowish brown,  minutely  tipped  with  black,  connected  with  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  segment  by  an  indistinct  pale  bluish  ridge.  Spiracles  dull  luteous,  lips 
infnscated  ;  cremaster  dull  reddish.  Leugth,  12  mm. ;  breadth  at  ocellar  prominences, 
2.B5  mm. :  breadth  at  basal  wing  prominences,  4  mm. ;  breadth  at  fourth  abdominal 
segment,  3.5  mm.;  height  at  thorax.  3.*!  mm.;  height  at  third  abdominal  segment. 
4.25  mm. 

Geographical  distribution  (22  :  1).    This  butterfly  is  widely  spread 
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over  the  North  American  continent,  where  cast  of  the  Z\l  I  —  i  —  *t*I *■  'l  occu" 
pies  most  of  the  Alleghanian  and  Canadian  faunas.  It  is  found  as  far 
east  as  Cape  Breton  (Thaxter)  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  butterflies  (Jones)  ;  it  is  nbundant  along  the  Atlantic  slope  as 
far  south  as  Maryland  (Uhler),  and  has  been  taken  in  the  Catawba  Val- 
ley,  N.  Car.  ( Bean,  teste  l.'hler) ,  though  it  does  not  occur  on  the  Kanawha, 
W.  Va.  (Edwards).  It  occurs  in  northern  but  not  in  southern  Illinois.* 
Westward  it  has  been  found  as  far  as  Beloit,  Wise.  (Chamberlain,  Kirt- 
land),  Iowa,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  common,  though  wide- 
spread (Parker,  Putnam,  Osborn)  and  even  Montana  (Edwards)  and 
the  Middle  Park  of  Colorado  (Mead).  Boisduval  and  on  his  testimony, 
W.  H.  Edwards  and  Scudder,  all  record  it  from  California,  but  no  doubt 
erroneously  ;  Henry  Edwards  says  it  does  not  occur  either  in  California  or 
Oregon,  but  Streckcr  gives  it  from  the  "southern  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia." In  the  north  it  is  apparently  found  all  over  the  settled  parts  of  Can- 
ada proper,  extending  also  to  both  shores  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
(D'Urban,  Godbout),  to  Martin's  Ealls  (Brit.  Mus.),  Hudson  Bay 
(Weir),  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior  (Bethune),  and  Nepigon 
on  its  north  shore  (Fletcher).  Strangely,  it  has  not  been  reported  nt  all 
from  the  great  lake  region  of  British  America,  north  of  />()°,  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  it  from  its  presence  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  must 
be  found  there  as  it  occurs  at  Fort  Edmonton  on  the  Saskatchewan 
(Geddes),  and  varying  a  little  from  the  type,  abundantly  even  at  Sitka. 
Alaska. 

It  is  found  in  nearly  equal  abundance  throughout  New  England. 

Oviposition  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  tipper  surface  of  violet  leaves 
as  well  as  on  the  stems,  and  in  freedom  I  have  seen  them  laid  on  slender 
blades  of  grass  in  the  neighborhood  of  violets.  They  hatch  in  six  or 
seven  days,  though  they  sometimes  take  longer.  Some  laid  at  Nepigon, 
Lake  Superior,  before  -July  11,  hatched  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  brought  on  the  14th,  between  July  21  and  23,  but  I  have  not  known 
them  to  be  delayed  so  long  when  laid  with  us  excepting  late  in  the  season 
when  a  fortnight  is  sometimes  required.  I  have  received  living  specimens 
of  the  eggs  from  Messrs.  C.  E.  Hamlin,  P.  S.  Spraguc,  C.  P.  Whitney 
and  C.  E.  Emery. 

Food  and  habits  of  caterpillar.  The  caterpillar  seems  to  few! 
indiscriminately  upon  all  wild  or  cultivated  Violaceae.  At  eelosion  it 
eats  its  way  out  of  the  upper  half  of  the  shell  but  seldom  devours  the 
rest.  By  day  it  lies  concealed  upon  a  violet  stalk  or  the  under  surface 
of  a  leaf,  feeding  only  by  night.    When  young  it  eats  in  little  patches 

■  Say  remark-  that  it  occur*  as  far  smith  m  (Jundlach  has  not  found  it  in  the  tatter  island, 

Florida,  hut  this  is  certainly  not  true.    Hoi*-  and  its  presence  in  any  of  the  Antilles  t»  in 

iiuv.il  also  states  that  is  found  in  l,so  of  the  the  highest  degree  iinprobahle. 

Antilles"  and  Lucas  records  it  from  Cuba,  hut 
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the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  at  a  later  period  it 
bites  holes  entirely  through  them.  It  moves  very  slowly  at  first  hut  soon 
learns  to  wander  ahout  with  great  agility  ;  it  produces  little  silk,  dropping 
i piickly ,  when  disturbed,  without  spinning  a  thread. 

Life  history.  This  insect  passes  the  winter  as  a  caterpillar,  sometimes 
just  from  the  egg,  sometimes  when  half-grown.  As  a  result  of  this  dif- 
ference in  age,  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  straggles  on  in  the  spring 
instead  of  bursting  upon  us  in  swarms  as  is  the  case  with  some  other 
species.  The  butterfly  usually  ap|»car*  toward  the  end  of  May,  or  consid- 
erably later  than  its  congener  B.  bellona,  but  appears  to  vary  somewhat 
with  the  latitude,  and  es]>eeially  with  the  year.  The  earliest  record  I  have 
of  its  appearance  is  on  the  H>th  of  May  at  Albany  (Lintncr),  where  it  is 
then  even  reported  as  abundant.  I  have  myself  seen  it  at  the  same  place 
on  the  17th.  It  is  reported  from  as  far  north  as  Ottawa  on  the  22d,  while 
the  first  specimens  seen  in  their  res|M?ctive  localities  were  found  in  other 
years  at  New  Haven  and  Huston  on  the  24th,  about  Hoston  on  the  27th. 
28th  and  30th  ;  in  two  separate  years  Mr.  Saunders  first  found  it  at 
London,  on  the  4th  of  June.  Gosse  notes  its  first  appearance  in  Comp- 
ton  as  late  as  dune  10,  and  Professor  Hamlin  found  it  in  one  year  for  the 
first  time  on  the  12th  of  June  at  Waterville,  Maine.  Its  usual  appearance 
■bout  Boston  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  week  in  May  and  it  l>eeomcs 
abundant  early  in  June,  and  flies  until  the  next  brood  of  butterflies  has 
made  its  apj>earance.  Fresh  specimens  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chry- 
salis throughout  June,  and  in  such  northern  regions  as  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  in  Maine  early  in  July.  The  eggs  are  laid  throughout  the  last 
half  of  June  ami  during  .July,  the  earliest  records  being  June  15  at  Boston, 
1«  at  London,  Ontario,  and  20  at  the  Catskills.  The  eggs  hatch  in  six 
or  seven  days  though  sometimes  delayed  for  nine  oi  even  ten  days.  The 
caterpillars  feed  for  a  month,  and  a  new  brood  of  butterflies  appears  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  rarely  before  the  10th  or  20th  (excepting  in  southern 
localities  like  Nantucket,  where  occasionally  they  appear  as  early  even  as 
the  3d  of  the  month,  thus  completely  overlapping  in  time  the  later  indi- 
viduals of  the  brood,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  to  the  north),  and  becomes 
abundant  at  the  end  of  the  month,  continuing  to  emerge  from  the  chrysa- 
lis throughout  a  part  of  August,  and  being  found  upon  the  wing  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  butterflies  of  the  third  brood  have  made  their  appearance  ; 
thus  repeating  the  phenomena  of  the  second  brood.  The  eggs  of  this 
brood,  l>eing  often  laid  immediately  upon  eclosion  of  the  butterfly,  may 
be  found  throughout  the  latter  half  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
and  being  also  found  undeveloped  in  some  until  the  butterfly  has  flown  for 
some  time,  are  also  laid  throughout  the  latter  half  of  August  and  in  Sep- 
tember. Whether  any  or  many  of  the  caterpillars  become  lethargic  when 
half-grown  is  not  known  ;  none  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his 
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repeated  experiments  upon  this  butterfly  in  the  Catskills,  and  I  have  hut  :i 
single  instance,  of  which  I  am  not  quite  positive,  in  my  own  experiments, 
which  have  been  many  fewer  upon  this  butterfly  than  upon  bellona.  The 
eggs  of  this  brood  hatch  in  from  five  to  eight,  generally  seven,  days. 
The  chrysalis  hangs  from  seven  to  eleven  days,  and  the  butterflies  of  the 
third  brood  may  be  found  during  September,  rarely  or  occasionally  at  the 
extreme  end  of  August.  At  this  season  also  there  is  less  difference  in 
time  between  butterflies  of  the  northern  and  southern  localities.  Eggs 
of  this  brood  are  laid  throughout  September  and  take  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  in  hatching ;  the  earliest  caterpillars,  according  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's observations,  feed  until  partly  grown,  and  after  the  second  moult 
pass  into  hibernation  ;  some  kept  by  me  fed  until  October  18,  when  they 
were  put  into  a  chandler  with  a  temperature  of  35-40  for  the  winter,  and 
were  found  dead  in  the  spring  ;  the  later-bora  caterpillars,  as  I  have 
observed  on  several  occasions,  hibernate  at  once  after  devouring  their  egg- 
shells, refusing  all  other  food. 

In  all  the  essential  features  of  the  history  then,  the  life  of  this  butterfly 
is  parallel  to  what  we  shall  find  in  R.  bellona,  excepting  that  the  time  of 
apparition  of  the  different  broods  is  a  little  later  than  in  B.  bellona  and  no 
lethargy  of  the  caterpillar  has  been  certainly  observed.  The  parallelism 
of  the  two  cases  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  exists  but  has 
not  yet  been  detected.  In  some  of  the  second  brood  I  have  once  or  twice 
seen  what  I  thought  to  be  signs  of  it,  but  accident  prevented  confirma- 
tion. 

Habits,  flight  and  postures.  The  butterfly  frequents  low.  moist 
meadows  and  roadsides  in  their  vicinity ;  it  is  fond  of  settling  upon  flow- 
ers and  "especially  on  Syngenesia,"  says  Mr.  Gosse.  adding,  "it  is  nuiner-  » 
ous  in  the  autumn  on  those  flowers  of  the  thistle  which  have  not  yet 
ripened,  frisking  to  and  fro,  opening  and  shutting  its  tessellated  wings  to 
the  sun"  (Can.  nat.,  2!*0).  Lintner  mentions  mint  blossoms,  and  Jones 
white-weed  as  favorites.  It  flits  lazily  and  aimlessly  about,  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  first  making  a  few  slight  flutters,  then  sailing  a  short 
distance,  and  again  resuming  the  motion  of  the  wings. 

When  at  rest,  the  wings  are  tightly  closed,  with  all  the  costal  edges 
continuous,  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wing  touching  the  surface  of  rest. 
The  antennae  curve  a  very  little  downward  near  the  base,  but  beyond  are 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  plane  of  the  body,  drooping  a  little  :  viewed 
from  above  they  are  very  slightly  sinuous  and  diverge  at  an  angle  of  about 
100°.  At  more  perfect  rest,  the  antennae  are  bent  outward  near  the  base 
and  are  otherwise  straight,  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  135",  their  tips 
being  about  1!>  nun.  apart.  When  walking,  the  antennae  diverge  only  at 
light  angles. 

Desiderata    As  the  same  questions  are  raised  with  this  species  and 
B.  bellona,  the  student  is  referred  to  that  species  for  desiderata. 
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LLST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS.— DltEXTlllS  MY  11 IX A. 

General.  Vhrymli«. 

PI.  22.  tig.  1.   Distribution  in  North  America.  n.  84.  %.  12.   Side  view. 

Egg.  13-   Side  view  In  outline. 

PI.  64,  fig.  2s.   Plain.  14.   Dorsal  view  hi  outline. 

07 :  18.   Micropyle.  Inuign. 

Cnterjiillur.  PI.  4.  tig.  5.   Female,  both  surfaces. 
PI.  72,  fig.  2.  Caterpillar  at  l.irth.  12:4.   Both  surfaces. 

75:  2.  a.   Mature  caterpillar.  33  :  33-36.   Male  aMoniinal  appendage*. 

79:7-9.    Front  views  of  head,  stages  t,lii,v.  59:7.  Neuration. 

86:  Kl.    Dermal  ap(>cndage,  stage  v.  CI :  3l>.   Papilla  of  tongue. 

BRENTHIS  MONTINUS— The  dappled  fritillary. 

[The  dappled  fritillary  (Scudder) ;  red  mountain  butterfly  (Maynard).] 

Argynnis  montinua  Scudd..  Bost.  journ.  butt.,  25(1872);  Hep.  geol.  X.  H.,  i :  354-55,  pi. 

nat.  bist.,vii:  626-30,  pi.  14,  fig.  1  (1863);  A, fig.  1  (1874). 

—French,  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  163-164  (1886);  Argynni*    chariclea   r«r.    b.  vwnttnut 

— Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  26,  pi.  4,  fig*.  30,  30a  Streek..  t  at.  Am.  maerolep.,  116  (1878). 

(1886).  Figured  by  Glover,  III.  X.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  38. 

Brmthit  montinm  Scudd.,  Syst.  rev.  Am.  figs.  13, 15*.  ined. 

What  more  fellcitie  can  fall  to  creature 
Then  to  enjoy  delight  w  ith  Hbertie, 


And  to  be  Lord  of  all  the  worker  of  Nature, 
To  ralgnc  in  tb*  aire  from  th*  earth  to  highest  skie, 
To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature, 
To  take  what  ever  thing  doth  please  the  viei 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiucs, 
Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchednes. 

Spknskr. — Muiopoimof. 

Imago  (5:  14).  Head  covered  with  fulvo-ollvaceous  and  yellowish  hairs,  the 
latter  especially  around  the  antennae  and  behind  the  eyes.  Palpi  beneath,  externally, 
whitish  bun*  from  base  to  the  tip:  sides  of  the  first  and  basal  third  of  the  middle 
segment  white,  beyond  reddish  fulvous,  specked  with  black;  on  the  inside  pale  flecked 
heavily  with  black:  fringed  heavily  on  the  luner  side  beneath  with  long  fulvous  hairs 
and  lightly  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  sides  with  long  black  hairs;  tip  of  palpi  red- 
dish fulvous,  with  a  large  admixture  of  black  hairs.  Antennae  dull  luteo-fulvous, 
heavily  flecked  with  white  beneath,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  basal  ten  or  twelve 
joints ;  beyond  that  heavily  at  the  base  of  each  joint,  uarrowlng  to  a  point  at  the  tip.  the 
other  parts  being  covered  with  the  velvety  black  scales  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
upper  surface  excepting  the  base ;  the  white  scales  infringe  but  little  upon  the  base  of 
the  club,  which  is  wholly  velvety  black,  excepting  the  terminal  three  or  four  joints, 
which,  above  almost  as  much  as  below,  are  rather  bright  luteo-fulvous.  Tongue 
luteous  at  base,  blackish  fuscous  beyond. 

Thorax  covered  with  fulvo-olivaceous  hairs,  brightest  on  the  prothorax  and  middle 
of  the  patagia ;  beneath  fulvous,  mingled,  especially  on  the  metathorax,  with  ochracco- 
olivaceous  hairs.  I-cgs  luteo-fulvous,  the  sides  below  marked  with  black,  the  tarsi  a 
little  Infuscated.  the  fore  legs  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  and  a  few  of  a  black  color 
Intermingled ;  femora  of  other  legs  the  same,  but  beneath,  like  the  under  surface  of  the 
tibiae,  enlivened  with  whitish  scales.  Spines  luteo-fulvous,  sometimes  dusky;  spurs 
luteous,  sometimes  fulvous  at  tip:  claws  dull  luteous;  pulvlllus  blackish  fuscous. 

Wings  al>ove  deep  orange  fulvous,  with  black  nervures  and  markings.  Outer 
Iwrder  of  fore  rings  pretty  regularly  rounded ;  inner  border  straight.  Basal  half  of 
the  costal  and  Inner  borders,  lower  half  of  the  cell  and  the  medio-submedian  Inter* 
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space  beneath  It,  heavily  begrimed,  especially  next  the  base,  with  blackish  scales  ami 
covered  to  some  extent  with  long  olivaceo-f ulvous  hairs ;  Just  within  the  middle  is  a 
slender,  transverse  streak  which  docs  not  reach  cither  nervnre  and  is  greatly  obscured 
by  the  begriming  of  the  base;  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell  there  is  abroad, 
straight,  transverse  bar,  which  docs  not  reach  the  median  nervure  and  which 
sometimes  contains  a  slender  fulvous  streak;  between  this  and  the  extremity  is  a 
pretty  broad,  sinuate  bar  crossing  the  cell,  and  the  extremity  is  marked  by  a  similar 
straight  bar;  ft  V-shaped  spot,  its  angle  outward,  crosses  the  mcdio-submedlan  inter- 
space, its  upper  limb  terminating  at  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervure.  A 
rattier  narrow,  interrupted,  zigzag,  mesial  band  consists  of  live  straight  dashes ;  the  first 
starts  from  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  at  three-lift hs  the  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  wing  and  crosses  the  subcostal  interspaces  In  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  subcostal  nervule,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  costal  nervnre  above 
by  a  small  spot ;  the  second  crosses  the  subcosto-medlan  interspace  in  the  same 
direction  but  removed  outward  from  the  first  by  fully  its  own  width;  the  third  crosses 
the  upper  submedian  Interspace,  still  in  the  same  direction,  but  removed  inward 
from  the  second  by  double  its  own  width;  the  fourth,  with  its  inner  bonier  scarcely 
removed  from  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  crosses  the  lower 
median  interspace  at  right  angles  to  the  nervures;  the  fifth  crosses  the  medlo-»ub- 
mediau  Interspace  In  the  same  direction,  removed  outward  from  the  fourth  by  its  own 
width.  About  one-third  the  distance  between  the  upper  part  of  the  median  stripe  and 
the  apex  is  a  rather  broad  triangular  dusky  patch,  depending  from  the  costal  bonier, 
extending  just  over  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervule;  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wing,  removed  from  the  outer  border  by  about  double  the  width  of  an 
interspace.  Is  a  slightly  siuuoiis  series  of  six  roundish  spots,  slightly  troiicale  ex- 
teriorly, the  lower  three  a  little  the  larger,  the  lowermost  slightly  approaching  the 
outer  border;  there  Is  a  submarginal  row  of  triangular  spots,  their  outer  edges  about 
three-quarters  of  an  interspace  from  the  margin,  enclosing  between  themselves  and 
the  black-bordered  outer  margin,  a  series  of  transverse,  sometimes  continuous,  fulvous 
streaks,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  Mow  than  above;  fringe  mingled  yellowish 
white  and  fulvous.  Interrupted  broadly,  sometimes  very  broadly,  with  blackish  at  the 
nervure  tips.  Costal  margin  of  hind  rings  very  slightly  concave  in  the  middle;  outer 
border  well  rounded,  more  unifomily  curved  than  in  the  other  species ;  inner  margin 
more  broadly  expanded  near  the  base  than  in  the  other  species,  a  little  excised  before  the 
extremity.  The  basal  half  of  the  wing,  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe  (exeeptiug  the  l>ase 
of  the  subcostal  interspace,  and  the  extremity  of  the  cell)  and,  in  the  incdio-suhmcdian 
region,  even  to  the  outer  bonier  of  the  wing,  more  or  less  heavily  begrimed  with 
dusky  scales,  partially  concealing  some  of  tlte  markings;  the  inner  border  is  very 
broadly  ami  heavily  covered  with  long,  olivaceous  hairs ;  extremity  of  the  cell  narrowly 
edged  with  black ;  just  within  it  a  narrow,  transverse,  curving,  black  stripe  crosses 
the  cell,  meeting  the  terminal  stripe  above;  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  cell  is 
another  similar  stripe,  almost  entirely  concealed  In  the  griminess  of  the  surface.  \ 
partially  Intermpted,  very  irregular,  rather  narrow,  mesial  stripe,  composed  of  curving 
bars,  crosses  the  wing;  the  subcostal  interspaces  are  crossed  a  little  lwyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  basal  half  by  a  commou,  curving  bar,  opening  outward ;  the  subcosto-mcdian 
by  a  lunule,  curving  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  about  two-fifths  the  distance  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  margin ;  the  upper  median  by  an  oblique,  some- 
times sinuous  bar,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  part  of  the  nervule  on  which  it  rests 
above,  its  exterior  border  on  aline  with  the  interior  border  of  the  previous  lunule; 
the  lower  median  by  a  straight  bar,  at  right  angles  to  the  nervules,  starting  midway 
between  the  extremity  of  the  previous  bar  and  the  second  divaricatiou  of  the  median 
nervure ;  from  here  it  seems  to  be  continued  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  the  submedian 
or  even  the  internal  nervure,  but  Is  greatly  obscured  by  the  begriming  of  the  wing. 
In  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  an  arcnatc  series  of  six  rather  large, 
round,  black  spots ;  the  outer  border  is  rather  narrowly  edged  with  black,  there  is  a  *ub- 
inarginal  series  of  triangular  spots,  the  extreme  edges  sometimes  a  little  concave  and 
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separated  from  the  outer  margin  by  half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  enclosing  between 
themselves  and  the  black  margin  a  transverse  series  of  sometimes  continuous,  ful- 
vous, fusiform  dashes;  fringe  as  on  the  fore  Mings,  but  with  less  defined  Interrup- 
tions. 

Beneath :  Fore  xeSngn  pale  fulvous,  the  black  markings  of  the  basal  half  of  the 
wing,  together  with  most  of  the  round  spots  in  the  outer  half,  repeated  beneath  more 
narrowly  and  vaguely,  edged  very  narrowly  and  very  faintly  with  fulvous  scales, 
deeper  in  tint  than  the  general  tone ;  cxtieme  base,  especially  along  the  median  ncr- 
vnre.  begrimed  with  dusky  scales;  costal  edge,  nearly  to  the  tip,  gray  with  a  ming- 
ling of  ochraceous  and  blackish  scales;  apex  of  the  wing,  half  way  to  the  extremity 
of  the  cell,  and  the  whole  outer  border,  cinnamoneous,  enlivened  with  |>owdery  patches 
of  ochraceous,  principally  arranged  In  two  transverse,  oblique  streaks,  directed  down- 
ward and  somewhat  Inward  from  the  costal  border;  at  the  tip  of  each  interspace  a 
straight,  slender,  longitudinal,  median,  ochraceous  streak,  as  long  as  the  width,  termi- 
nated by  a  broad,  sagittate,  sometimes  obsolete,  blackish  or  ciunamoneous  spot; 
fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface.  Hind  Kings  deep  cinnamon  red ;  a  silvery  white  spot 
near  the  base  of  the  costal  border  at  the  tip  of  the  precostal ;  near,  but  not  quite  at 
the  junction  of  the  principal  veins,  a  rather  small,  silvery  white  spot,  the  lower  one 
sometimes  pretty  large  and  round,  and,  like  the  one  above  it,  edged  with  black  exte- 
riorly ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  a  small,  black  spot,  faintly  edged  with  white;  beyond 
this  a  broad  premesial,  bent,  slightly  curved  band,  made  conspicuous  principally  by 
the  irregular,  broken,  bordering,  black  lines;  the  Interior  border  starts  from  the  cos- 
tal nervure  and  crossing  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  subcostal  nervure  strikes  the  latter  a  little  within  it*  first  bifurcation;  It  starts 
again  within  the  cell  at  the  same  bifurcation,  and  following,  In  a  general  way,  the 
exterior  limits  of  the  cell,  sweeps  around  to  the  first  bifurcation  of  the  median  ner- 
vule,  crossing  which  It  reaches  the  Inner  border  with  a  succession  of  sweeps  having  a 
general  direction  at  about  right  angles  to  the  nervnles ;  the  exterior  border  Is  com- 
posed of  three  parts ;  the  first  crosses  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  la  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  interior  border,  but  turned  inward  a 
little  more  than  It.  so  that,  If  continued,  it  would  strike  the  last  bifurcation  of  the 
sulKo>tal  nervure;  the  second  part,  starting  on  the  upper  subcostal  ncrvule  at  about 
a  third  the  distance  from  Its  origin  to  the  outer  border,  traverses  the  subcostal  Inter- 
spaces with  a  curve,  usually  shallow,  opening  outward  in  a  direction  generally  at  right 
angles  to  the  nervules ;  the  third  part,  originating  ou  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  at  a 
point  as  far  removed  from  the  second  part  as  that  is  from  the  flr9t,  has  a  general 
direction  parallel  to  the  first  part  of  the  line,  ami  passes  by  a  scries  of  irregular 
broken  linos,  or  shallow  curves — the  subcosto-median  opening  inward,  the  others  out- 
ward— to  the  inner  border,  a  short  distance  before  the  tip  of  the  internal  nervure;  the 
band  itself  Is  mostly  cinnamoneous,  nearly  or  quite  as  deep  as  the  rest  of  the  wing, 
but  the  black  borders  arc  narrowly  edged,  within  the  band  with  ochraceous,  and  a  few 
ochraceous  scales  are  scattered  about,  forming,  in  the  part  of  the  band  contained  lu 
the  subcosto-median  Interspace  (cxrepting  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  median  ner- 
vure beyond  its  last  divarication)  and  in  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  (excepting 
next  the  costal  nervure)  large  patches  of  ochraceous,  which,  next  the  interior  border 
of  the  band,  pass  into  silvery  white;  in  the  subcosto-median  Interspace,  the  limit  of 
the  two  colors  is  marked  by  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  which  is  narrowly  edged  with 
Mack  or  sometimes  ciunamoneous ;  there  is  a  submargiual  row  of  transverse,  lozenge 
shaped,  silvery  white  spots,  sometimes  barely  edged  within  with  black,  often  partially 
obsolete  near  the  middle  of  the  wings,  always  larger  toward  the  costal  border;  these 
are  surmounted  by  large,  tall,  cinnamoneous  spots,  bordered  with  ochraceous  scales, 
but  faintly,  excepting  in  the  upper  median  and  adjoining  half  of  the  subcosto-mediau 
interspaces ;  upon  these  are  Betted  a  faint,  curving  row  of  narrow  circlets  of  ochra- 
ceous scales,  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  and  enclosing  rather  small,  cinnamoneous 
spoi>.,  inclining  to  black,  deepest  In  color  in  the  median  Interspaces;  about  midway 
between  this  series  and  the  outer  border  of  the  intra-meslal  band,  and  subparnllel  to 
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the  former,  is  a  narrow,  rather  faiut  and  ill -de  fined  band  of  rosy  white  scales,  largest, 
and  inclining  to  silvery  white  above,  barely  seen  to  be  formed  of  lunulcs  opening  out- 
ward :  fringe  as  on  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  blackish  brown  above,  covered  with  long,  fulvo-ollvaceous  hairs,  becoming 
thicker  and  more  fulvous  toward  the  tip;  the  sides,  especially  toward  the  tip, 
besprinkled  witli  fulvous  scales  ;  beneath  dull  ochraceous  buff,  mingled,  next  the  black 
of  the  sides,  witli  a  few  fulvous  scales.  Upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages 
(33:41,42)  with  the  hook  moderaU-ly  curved,  rather  shorter  than  the  centrum,  very 
deeply  and  sharply  bifid,  the  points  acullform.  Clasps  nearly  twice  as  long  again  as 
broad,  exclusive  of  the  processes,  tapering  rapidly  to  the  base  of  the  lower  one.  which 
is  slender,  equal,  aplcally  Incurved,  depressed  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  median  width 
of  the  blade;  upper  process  of  similar  length,  straight,  equal,  exceedingly  slender, 
delicately  tumid  aplcally, 


Measurements  In  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  7.5  nun. 

MALKS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

8niBlle*t. 

Average. 

Largest. 

MkS 
10.75 

7. 

3. 

21. 

7.5 
3.2 

21.75 
10.75 

7.2 

3. 

D«-*eril>cd  from  2  J  .  1  9  • 


Secondary  sexual  distinctions.  A  slight  difference  In  the  nenration  of  the  hind 
wing  Is  found  here  as  in  other  s|>ecies  of  the  genus,  for  which  see  the  generic  de- 
scription. 

Egg  (64  :  38).  About  twenty-live  vertical  ribs,  of  which  the  greatest  number  reach 
the  summit,  the  others  uniting  with  those  beside  them,  mostly  above  the  middle  of 
the  egg,  which  is  less  flask-shaped  than  in  the  other  New  England  species;  inter- 
spaces between  broken  by  cross  lines  about  .04  mm.  apart.  Mlcropyle  rosette  (67 : 16) 
.11  mm.  in  diameter,  composed  of  roundish,  angular  cells,  increasing  in  size  from  the 
central  cell,  which  Is  .0085  mm.  in  diameter,  outward,  those  next  the  centre  being 
about  .017  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  outer  .035  mm.  Color  of  egg  pale  yellow. 
Height.  1.15  mm. ;  breadth  about  .8  mm. 

Comparisons.  This  species  is  certainly  distinguishable  from  B. 
chariclea  (Sehneid.)  or  B.  chariclca  boisduvalii  (Somra.),  both  of 
which  forms  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Coupcr  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  Whether  it  should  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
geographical  race,  or  as  a  species,  is  a  question  about  which  there  may 
be  easy  difference ;  that  it  can  be  separated  in  some  form  admits  of  no 
doubt,  and  is  the  really  interesting  point.  It  is  most  closely  allied  to 
B.  chariclea  boisduvalii,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  particulars : 
The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  deeper  in  tint,  the  base  of  both  more 
extensively,  though  not  more  deeply  begrimed ;  beneath,  both  wings  are 
deeper  in  tint  and  the  markings  of  the  latter  differ  somewhat,  the  broad, 
Ultra-mesial  band  being,  in  B.  c.  boisduvalii,  more  generally  suffused  with 
ochraceous  scales,  making  it,  as  a  whole,  more  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  rest  of  the  wing ;  beyond  the  band  the  rosaceous  scales  are,  in  the 
same  variety,  more  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  space  intervening 
between  the  band  and  the  series  of  round  spots,  giving  the  whole  a  suf- 
fused lilac  blush,  while  in  the  present  species  they  are  confined  to  a  trans- 
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verso,  better  limited,  though  still  vague  stripe ;  the  round  spots  arc 
deeper  in  tint  in  B.  c.  boisduvalii,  and  the  large,  suhmarginal,  triangular 
spots  arc  of  almost  as  deep  a  hue  as  in  the  present  species,  and  edged 
more  conspicuously  with  ochraceous  than  here. 

From  the  typical  B.  chariclea  it  is  more  readily  distinguished,  the 
most  striking  differences  occurring  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings. 
In  B.  chariclea  the  outer  limit  of  the  lower  half  of  the  intrn-niesial 
band  is  deeply  and  largely  serrate,  the  costo-subcostal  and  subcosto- 
inedian  spots  of  the  band  wholly  silvery  white;  the  rosaceous  band 
is  more  distinct  than  in  B.  montinus,  though  as  limited  as  there,  but  it  has 
become  silvery  white,  and  is  reached  by  the  serrations  of  the  intra-mesial 
hand  ;  the  round  spots  beyond  it  are  small,  without  edging,  and  the  sub- 
marginal  triangular  spots  are  also  very  small  and  almost  black  ;  the  black 
sj>ot  in  the  cell  also  is  reduced  almost  to  a  dot. 

I  have  seen  B.  chariclea  from  southern  and  eastern  Labrador :  B.  c. 
boisduvalii  from  Rupert's  Fort,  east  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

Distribution.  As  far  as  known  this  butterfly  is  confined  to  the  sub- 
alpine  zone  of  the  White  Mountains  (Shurtleff,  Sanborn,  Whitney,  Scud- 
der)  and  to  the  summits  of  surrounding  mountains;  it  has  been  seen 
by  Dr.  Minot  on  the  top  of  Black  Mountain  in  Thornton,  N.  II.  ;  several 
specimens  were  seen  or  captured  by  Mr.  Faxon  on  Mt.  Clinton,  one  of 
the  White  Mountain  chain  lying  southwest  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Haunts  Probably  no  wandering  collector  has  often  seen  more  than 
eight  or  ten  of  these  butterflies  in  a  day's  scramble  among  the  mountains,  but 
if  sought  early  in  July  they  might  be  found  in  greater  abundance  ;  on  a  sin- 
gle occasion  only  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four  at  one  time ;  they  are  most 
common  about  the  steep  heads  of  the  great  ravines  which  have  eaten  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  alpine  gardens  :  they  fly 
with  no  great  rapidity  close  to  the  ground  among  the  scanty  foliage  grow- 
ing in  the  rocky  crevices  of  the  steep  mountain  sides  :  Messrs.  Sanborn 
and  Whitney  have  often  seen  them  on  mountain  willow,  Salix  herbacea 
Linn.,  which  grows  but  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  ;  so  frequent  and 
prolonged  were  their  visitations  to  this  plant  that  these  observers  sought 
carefully  but  in  vain  for  eggs  ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  caterpillar 
feeds  upon  some  of  the  Violaceae. 

Ovi position  I  have  also  watched  them  narrowly,  but  have  been  unable 
to  see  them  oviposit.  On  a  single  occasion  a  female,  acting  quite  as  if  in 
search  of  a  spot  on  which  to  deposit  her  eggs,  alighted  on  a  plant  of  Geum 
radiatum  var.  peckii  and  I  was  so  sure  she  had  laid  upon  it  that  I  first  netted 
the  female  and  then  examined  the  plant,  only  to  find  myself  mistaken.  A 
female  with  ripe  eggs  in  her  abdomen,  as  autopsy  afterwards  proved,  was 
kept  for  an  entire  day  in  mid  August,  on  a  growing  violet  plant  at  an  open 
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window  in  the  hotel  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  was  then  left,  still  on 
the  plant,  with  others  in  similar  condition,  at  the  timber  line  for  two  more 
days ;  while  still  others  were  carried  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  kept 
on  violet  for  a  similar  length  of  time ;  they  were  all  fed  with  molasses  and 
water,  but  were  all  moribund  at  the  end  of  the  two  days  and  none  laid 
any  eggs  whatever.  As  this  was  the  fifth  time  I  had  gone  to  the  White 
Mountains  to  obtain  some  clew  to  the  early  stages  of  this  insect  I  was  not 
a  little  disappointed.  For  a  comparatively  easy  place  to  reach,  where  one, 
with  patience,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  this  butterfly,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  extreme  head  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  descending  into  it  from 
above  just  far  enough  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  mountain  summit. 

Life  history.  Not  much  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  seasons  of  this  insect.  The  butterflies,  never  very 
abundant,  have  been  found  at  various  periods  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September,  and  comparing  their  appearance  and  condition 
at  these  times  with  those  of  their  allies  in  the  valleys  below  the  high  re- 
gions which  this  butterfly  inhabits,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  notwith- 
standing the  bleakness  of  its  chosen  home,  the  history  of  this  butterflv 
may  be  found  to  agree  better  with  that  of  its  neighbors  on  the  plains  below 
than  with  that  of  its  European  colleagues,  which  have  one  generation  less 
a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  in  which  the  butterfly  is  found  leads 
one  to  conjecture  that  there  arc  at  least  two  broods  even  of  this  alpine 
butterfly.  The  first  specimens  that  have  been  noted  were  taken  July  12. 
Others  were  found  on  the  21st  and  at  various  times  throughout  August. 
Those  captured  on  the  2nd  of  August  had  well  developed  eggs,  others 
taken  on  the  11th  of  that  month  were  noted  as  in  "good  condition." 
On  the  14th  I  last  year  saw  two  or  three  dozen  in  tolerably  fresh  condition 
more  broken  than  rubbed ;  of  the  fourteen  taken  four  were  females  full  of 
eggs  quite  developed,  but  the  females  could  not  be  made  to  lay  when  en- 
closed on  growing  violets,  as  already  noted  ;  in  a  previous  year  1  captured 
on  the  15th  of  September,  after  a  search  of  several  hours,  a  single  worn 
female  with  fifteen  eggs  in  her  body.  She  died  the  same  night  without 
laying  on  the  violet  on  which  she  was  placed  shortly  after  noon.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  a  spring  brood  has  been  observed  in  Europe  and  America,  in 
all  the  butterflies  of  this  genus  wherever  any  observations  have  been  noted, 
and  as  butterflies  of  the  present  species  with  developed  eggs  have  been 
found  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  requiring 
that  this  insect  should  hibernate  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  here,  too,  there  is  a  spring  brood  of  butterflies.  Possibly 
those  observed  in  July  were  only  the  later  individuals  of  this  first  brood 
and  that  the  second  brood  makes  its  appearance  early  in  August.  That 
the  females  of  this  brood  may  deposit  their  eggs  at  once  upon  eclosion  is 
proven  by  the  observations  from  the  2d  to  the  14th  of  August ;  but  that 
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they  may  also  retain  them  until  the  very  end  of  the  season  is  also  shown 
by  the  observations  on  the  loth  of  September.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  there  is  a  late  brood  during  August  which  continues  into  the  middle 
of  September;  previous  to  that,  owing  to  the  bleakness  of  the  situation, 
there  is  probably  not  more  than  a  single  brood,  the  later  individuals 
of  which  encroach  closely  upon  the  earlier  individuals  of  the  second 
brood  ;  though  it  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  later  brood  may  not 
be  made  up  of  caterpillars  which  have  shown  their  tendency  to  lethargy 
by  a  prolonged  instead  of  a  premature  hibernation. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  Europe,  among  the  mountain  species  of  this 
genus,  only  a  single  brood  has  been  observed,  ami  that  this  is  found  in 
some  in  June,  or  what  would  correspond  to  the  presumed  first  brood  of 
the  present  species ;  in  others  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early  in  Au- 
gust, or  what  corresponds  to  the  known  brood  of  our  mountain  species. 
The  European  B.  thore  which  Hies  in  June  is  conjectured  by  Mcyer-Dur 
to  fly  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attitudes.  When  sunning  itself  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  fond  of  doing, 
quite  as  much  as  of  visiting  flowers,  it  rests,  as  it  does  on  the  flowers,  with 
fully  or  almost  fully  expanded  wings,  the  costal  edges  of  the  opposite  front 
wings  nearly  in  a  line,  while  the  antennae,  which  are  nearly  straight  but 
slightly  arched  and  with  the  clubs  bent  slightly  backward  laterally,  arc 
raised  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  body  and  divaricate  about  135'.  It  moves 
about,  whether  on  the  ground  or  a  flower,  with  similarly  expanded  wings. 
When  at  complete  rest,  the  wings  are  closed,  and  the  costal  margin  of 
the  hind  wing  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  fore  wing  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  ;  the 
antennae  are  now  straight,  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  55°  with  the  bodv, 
ami  divaricate  about  90*,  If  disturbed  in  this  position,  the  creature  con- 
tracts itself  still  more,  as  it  were,  by  dropping  the  fore  wings  so  that  the 
costal  margin  is  as  far  behind  that  of  the  hind  wings  as  they  were  before  in 
front  of  it.  At  night,  hanging  vertically  from  a  horizontal  surface,  the 
wings  drooped  together,  the  costal  edges  of  all  the  wings  adjoining ;  the 
abdomen  also  hung  freely  from  the  thorax  between  the  wings,  out  of  sight ; 
the  antennae,  however,  spread  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  80°,  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  and  just  in  advance  of  the  costal  edges  of  the  wings. 

Experiments.  I  experimented  with  this  butterfly,  as  with  Oeneissemi- 
dea  and  Polygon ia  faunus,  already  noted,  and  could  not  discover  any 
difference  in  behavior  between  those  taken  to  the  summit,  6300',  to  Jacob's 
Ladder,  4500',  or  to  the  base,  2800'.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  experiment  was  not  tried  under  quite  the  same  circumstances,  as 
the  descent  was  made  deliberately,  on  foot  by  the  old  deserted  Fabyan 
Path,  and  occupied  three  hours. 

Desiderata.    Plainly  the  complete  life  history  of  this  butterfly  is  a  most 
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important  need,  and  the  few  entomologists  who  visit  the  White  Mountains 
should  take  pains  to  obtain  it.  The  first  thing  is  to  secure  the  eggs  of  the 
female,  and  if  she  can  be  seen  to  deposit  them,  so  much  the  better. 
Whatever  the  natural  food  of  the  caterpillar  may  be,  it  can  doubtless 
be  raised  on  violets  and  probably  in  well  selected  place*  at  lower 
levels  about  as  easily  as  above,  where  no  one  spends  more  than  a  few  days 
at  a  time.  But  a  few  weeks  spent  in  one  of  the  Appalachian  camps  would 
yield  the  desired  information  on  the  spot  itself.  Visitors  to  the  mountains 
in  June  should  take  particular  note  if  this  butterfly  is  seen  ;  indeed  its 
history  at  that  time  is  most  problematical.  The  question  of  lethargy  in 
the  caterpillar  would  be  here  a  particularly  desirable  subject  of  study,  as 
it  would  seem  as  if  some  special  devices  were  needed  to  maintain 
this  apparently  nearly  extinct  species  in  such  a  desolate  region,  and 
all  the  points  at  issue  in  the  other  species  may  here  find  solution.  Finally 
search  should  be  made  for  butterflies  of  this  type  all  the  way  from  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  this  species  with  its  nearest  congeners  in  that  district.  Is 
there  somewhere  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two? 

LIST  OF  lLlA'STRATlOXS.-DRESTHlS  MOXTIXVS. 


Egg,  Imago. 

PI.  64.  flg.  38.    Plain.  n.5,  flg.  14.    Male,  both surface*. 

67:10.    Mlcropyle.  83:41,42.   Male  abdominal 

BRENTHIS  BELLONA  — The  meadow  fritillary. 


[Bellona  butterfl?  (Harris);  meadow  fritillary  (Scudder);  meadow  butterfly  (Moynard);  the 

I  >riiut>tonc  butter  By  (Boss).] 

Pupilio  bellona  Fabr.,  Sy*t.  out.,  517-518       Brenthis  bellona  Ilerr.-Sehaeff.,  Corn*p. 

zool.  min.  vcr.  Begonsb..  xix:91  (1863);- 

AnnjnnU  be llonti  (iod.,  Eueyel.  meUi.,ix:  goudd.,  Am.  uat..  vi:  513-518  (1872);  Butt.. 
253.  171  <1819);-Boi*d.-LeC,  Lep.  Am.  icpt..  143.130i  fl^.  129>  m  (im)  ;_gcUdd.-<5i,ever, 
164-165,  pi.  45.  fljrs.5-0  (lh33);-Gcycr,Zutr.  Verh.  zool.  I«it.  gcselbch.  Wlen,  xxiil :  145- 
exot.  Mfbmott.,  v;42,  fig.  975.  970  (1837);—  152(1873). 

llarr.,  Ins.  Inj.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  2>7,  Br*.  113. 114        ftpfWo  myrina  Mart.,  Psyche,  tab.  t.  no-. 
(1802);  — Morr.,  Syn.  Lep.  X.  Amor..  4-V46  2,3(1797). 
<l!<*i2) ; — Middl..  Hep.  ins.  111.,  x:83(188l);— 

CtHt.,  Ibid.,  183  (1881); -Fern..  Butt.  Me.,        Figured  by  Glover.  111.  X.  A..  Lep.,  pi.  30, 

43-44  (1884)  :-Frcncb,  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  164-     tig.  3,  ined. 

165  (1886)  ;-Mayn..  Butt.  X.  E..  26-27.  pi.  4,        ry0t  Papilio  myriua  Cram-l 

figs.  31.  31«  (1886) ;— H.  Edw..  Ent.  aimr.,  iii : 

162-163  (1887). 

I  behold  the  flreflv's  lamp 
Waving  in  the  thloket  damp; 
Evening-primrose  sudden  bloom 
Mid  the  seented.  sultry  gloom; 
Flitting  moths,  with  riiltv  eves; 
Folded  bee*  and  butterflies.' 

Ekitu  31.  Thomas.— A*gn*t. 

Imago  (5 :  13.  15;  12:6).  Ik-ad  covered  with  deep  fulvous  hairs,  tinged  some- 
times, especially  lu  frout,  with  yellowish  greeu.    Palpi  outside  white  at  base,  changing 
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gradually  toward  the  apex,  first  to  yellowish  buff,  and  finally  to  drop  orange  fulvous, 
all  excepting  the  white  portions  besprinkled  with  black  scales ;  fringed  beneath  with 
hair*  which  at  the  base  are  whitish,  tipped  with  brownish  yellow ,  then  brownish  yel- 
low, and  gradually  changing  toward  the  apex  to  fulvous;  stave  bright  fulvous, 
mixed  with  yellowish  and  besprinkled  with  black;  within  mostly  greenish  yellow, 
specked  with  black;  a  very  open,  sparse  fringe  of  long  black  hairs,  directed  down- 
ward and  outward,  lies  along  the  lower  outer  border  and  is  licst  seen  from  an  end 
view ;  a  few  black  hairs  are  also  Intermingled  in  the  fulvous  tip.  Antennae  fulro- 
luteous,  atave  a  little  fuscous,  besprinkled  pretty  heavily  with  white  scales  beneath 
on  the  basal  fourth,  mi:  -:de  along  the  whole  stalk,  and  above,  especially  on  the  inside, 
at  the  ba.se  of  each  joint ;  club  blackish  brown,  the  apical  three  or  four  joints  more  or 
less  brightly  tinged  with  luteo-fulvous ;  the  sides  of  the  basal  joints  somewhat 
bespriuklcd  beneath  with  white  scale*.  Tongue  fulvo-lnteous,  dull  luteous  along  the 
median  line  near  the  base;  beyond  more  or  less  fuscous  exteriorly. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  black  scale*,  concealed  by  fulvous  hairs,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  greenish,  beneath  with  orange  fulvous  scales  and  dark  fulvous  hairs; 
fore  legs  concealed  by  dark  fulvous  hairs ;  other  legs  luteous,  the  femora  specked 
slightly  on  the  sides  and  l>eueath  with  black,  above  with  white  scales;  spurs,  spines 
and  claws  luteous. 

Wings  above  pretty  uniform  pale  fulvous,  the  hind  wings  scarcely  paler,  heavily 
marked  with  black,  having  a  slight  purplish  reflection.  Outer  border  of  fore  ring* 
scarcely  rounded,  but  very  slightly  angulatcd  at  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-medlan 
interspace,  the  angle  broadly  rounded;  the  border  above  the  angulation  nearly 
straight,  perhaps  scarcely  convex,  below  it  scarcely  concave;  inner  border  straight  or 
with  scarcely  perceptible  concavity.  Nervnres  lightly  marked  with  blackish;  wing 
lightly  begrimed  at  the  base,  nearly  half  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  along 
the  costal  edge  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  by  a  mixture  of  fulvous  and  black  scales ; 
the  cell  is  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  heavy,  slightly  diagonal,  Irregularly  O-shaped  or 
open  pyriform  spot,  largest  beneath;  nearly  midway  between  It  and  the  base  the  cell 
is  crossed  by  a  small  roundish  spot,  and  midway  bctweeu  It  and  the  tip  by  a  sinuate 
bar  having  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  exterior  border  of  the  cell;  the  latter  is 
bordered  within  and  without  with  black.  Itself  more  or  less  distinctly  fulvous.  A 
very  Irregular,  sinuate,  continuous,  pretty  broad  mesial  band  starts  from  the  costal 
bonier  at  quarter  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell  to  the  tip  of  the  wing, 
and  crosses  the  subcostal  interspaces  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  exterior 
border  of  the  cell;  the  subcosto-medlan  interspace  is  crossed  by  a  broad,  roundish 
lunule  curving  outward,  whose  Interior  border  is  nearly  continuous  with  the  exterior 
border  of  the  previous  part  of  the  stripe,  and  whose  limbs  unite  It  slenderly  with  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  same;  the  median  interspaces  are  traversed  close  to  the  base  by 
heavy  lunules.  curving  Inward,  leaving  at  the  very  base,  between  them  and  the  nerv- 
ures. small,  triangular,  fulvous  spots;  the  medlo-submedian  Interspace  Is  crossed  at 
ataut  two-tifths  the  distance  from  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  ncrvure  to  the 
outer  tarder  by  a  broad.  Irregular  bar,  parallel  to  the  outer  tarder,  and  the  next  by  a 
heavy  diagonal  streak  stretching  inward,  sometimes  nearly  half  way  to  the  base  of 
the  wing.  Within  the  mesial  stripe,  just  below  the  first  divarication  of  the  median 
nervnre,  the  medlo-submedian  interspace  is  crossed  by  an  irregular  V-shaped  stripe, 
the  tragi*  outward,  sometimes  extending  to  the  mesial  stripe,  the  upper  limb  often 
connecting  with  the  bar  crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell,  the  lower 
pushing  along  the  submodian  often  half  way  to  the  base  of  the  wing:  in  the  same 
interspace,  near  the  base.  Is  a  straight,  longitudinal  dash,  sometimes  obscured,  somc- 
t'mes  joining  the  V;  front  the  costal  border,  midway  between  the  extremity  of  the  cell 
and  the  tip  of  the  wing,  depends  an  obscure  fuscous,  slender,  elongated  patch,  cross- 
ing the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  subcostal  interspaces,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  costal  border;  beyond  this  is  a  broken  scries  <»f  six  roundish  spots,  parallel  to  the 
outer  border  and  distant  from  it  by  twice  the  width  of  the  interspaces ;  the  upper  three 
are  smaller,  and  occupy  the  two  lower  subcostal  and  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspaces: 
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the  three  lower,  occupying  the  succeeding  interspaces,  are  half  as  broad  a*  the  inter- 
spaces, twice  as  large  as  the  preceding,  and  have  their  exterior  bonier  on  a  line  with 
the  interior  bonier  of  the  upper  ones;  there  is  a  broad,  double,  marginal  line,  often 
obscure,  and  the  outer  partially  obsolete,  the  outer  formed  of  transversely  oblong- 
ovate  patches,  whose  centre  is  on  the  nervules  (which  at  this  point  are  often  bordered 
heavily  on  the  outer  side),  the  Inner  of  similar  but  generally  broader  and  more 
distinct  patches,  whose  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  the  interspaces ;  the  upper  two  are 
lanrer.  forming  a  moderately  large,  apical,  longitudinal  patch;  outer  border  edged 
with  black;  fringe  pale  fulvous  or  whitish,  interrupted  broadly  and  vaguely  at  the 
nervure  tips  with  blackish  fuscous.  Costal  !>order  of  hiiul  xcingt  straight  or  very 
nearly  so;  outer  border  rather  broadly  rounded,  more  so  than  in  the  other  species; 
inner  margin  scarcely  convex  beyoud  the  basal  expansion.  The  basal  third  of  the 
wing  rather  heavily  l>egrlmcd  with  black  scales,  especially  below  the  median;  the 
veins,  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe,  distinctly  but  narrowly  marked  with  black;  the 
irregular  exterior  bonier  of  the  cell,  Itself  distinctly  fulvous,  Is  narrowly  bonlered  on 
either  side  with  black;  the  cell  Itself  is  crossed,  jnst  before  the  middle  by  a  roundish 
spot,  and  beyond  by  a  sinuate  bar,  sometimes  partially  merged  in  the  extreme  bonier; 
a  rather  narrow  mesial  stripe  crosses  the  wing  irregularly,  formed  in  a  general  way 
of  two  limits  bent,  in  the  centre  of  the  wing,  at  right  angles;  the  upper  half,  com- 
posed of  broad  lunules  enrvlug  outward,  having  a  general  direction  from  the  middle 
of  the  costal  bonier  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  median  nervule;  the  lower  half  composed 
of  diagonal  bars  (the  interior  border  of  the  upper  half  of  this  limb  on  a  line  with  the 
exterior  border  of  the  lower  half)  whose  general  direction  Is  from  the  tip  of  the 
upper  subcostal  nerrule  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  bonier;  it  terminates  at  the  internal 
nervure;  a  little  less  than  midway  between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  outer  border  is  a 
continuous  arcuate  series  of  six  round  spots,  nearly  equal  In  size,  parallel  to  the 
outer  border  and  in  the  same  interspaces  as  those  of  the  fore  wings;  there  is  a  snb- 
marglnal  series  of  minute  spots  on  the  nervnres.  beyond  which  the  nervules  are  edged 
with  black,  forming  thus  little  T-shaped  spots  seated  on  the  margin;  Just  above  there 
is  a  row  of  larger  transverse  patches  In  the  Interspaces,  similar  to  that  of  the  fore 
wings;  the  border  itself  is  delicately  edged  with  black;  and  the  fringe  Is  pale  fulvous 
or  whitish,  with  a  few  intermingled  fuscous  scales,  especially  near  the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath.  Fort  teinija  pale  yellow  fulvous,  the  black  markings  of  the  bwe  of  the 
upper  surface,  as  far  as  and  including  the  mesial  stripe,  repeated  narrowly  beneath, 
the  mesial  stripe  broken  Into  detached  spots;  the  extra-mesial  row  of  round  spots  is 
also  repeated  beneath,  the  upper  one  obsolete;  the  apex  of  the  wing,  succeeding  the 
Interior  border  of  the  subapical  triangular  patch  of  the  upper  surface,  and  excepting 
a  large,  roundish,  dull  yellow  spot  crossing  three  interspaces  at  the  very  tip,  clnna- 
moneous,  enlivened  above  the  black  spots  with  a  few  dull  pearly  scales ;  between  the 
reddish  apex  and  the  black  mesial  band,  the  wing  Is  dull  yellow,  and  a  great  many 
dull  yellow  scales,  sometimes  forming  small  patches,  break  up  the  broad,  clnnarao- 
neous,  outer  border;  there  Is  sometimes  a  suhmarginal  row  of  darker  ml  sagittate 
spots  in  the  interspaces,  deepened  by  a  few  black  scales  and  marking  the  interior  limit 
of  the  outer  clnnamoneous  bonier;  costal  border  enlivened  by  a  sprinkling  of  dull, 
pearly  scales ;  fringe  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  surface,  but  dark  brown  in  place  of 
black.  Hind  winy*  with  a  broad,  irregular,  intra-meslal  band  of  pale,  obscure  ful- 
vous, more  or  less  besprinkled  with  cinuamoneous,  but  made  distinct  by  its  nan-ow 
edging  of  clnnamoneous  being  often  deepened  by  blackish  brown ;  the  interior  border 
crosses  tirst  the  costo-snbcostal  Interspace  by  a  bent  line,  midway  between  the  divari- 
cation of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures  and  the  first  divarication  of  the  snb- 
costal  nervure,  is  then  parte*!  and  starts  afresh  from  the  first  divarication  of  the 
subcostal  nervure  and,  following  this  nervure  to  its  next  divarication,  crosses  the  cell 
to  a  little  beyond  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  is  again  broken,  crosses 
the  medio-submedian  interspace  in  a  zigzag  course.  Just  within  the  first  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure,  and  the  succeeding  interspace  a  little  further  down,  and  termi- 
nates a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  internal  nervure ;  the  exterior  border  start* 
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from  the  costal  ncrvure,  just  bejoml  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  and  crosses  the 
first  interspace  by  a  line  bent  in  an  opposite  way  to  that  of  the  interior  border,  crosses 
the  subcostal  Interspaces  in  the  middle  of  their  basal  half  by  a  sinuous  line,  the 
subcosto-medlan  interspace  at  Its  narrowest  part  (two-ilfths  the  distance  from  the 
extremity  of  the  cell  to  the  border)  each  of  the  median  interspaces  close  to  the  base — 
all  by  curved  lines;  the  middle  of  the  medio-submedian  interspace  by  a  zigzag  line  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Interior  border;  and  the  submedlo-internal  by  a  curved  Hue. 
terminating  on  the  internal  nervure  close  to  Its  tip.  The  whole  costal  edge  and  some- 
times the  extreme  base  of  the  costo-subcostal  interspaces,  and  the  portion  of  the  intra- 
meslal  band  which  Is  contained  in  the  same  interspace,  covered  with  hoary. 
Iridescent  scales;  within  the  lntra-mcslal  band,  the  wing  is  clnnamoueous  red,  some- 
times partially  enlivened  with  fulvous,  the  cell  with  a  central,  blackish  spot,  some- 
times with  a  fulvous  pupil  and  a  basal,  curving,  black  line,  sometimes  crossing  the 
adjacent  interspaces;  Just  beyond  the  intra-mesial  band,  the  wing  is  cinnamoneous; 
beyond  its  extreme  limit  In  the  middle  of  the  wing  it  Is  much  beclouded  with  a  lilac 
tlush,  caused  by  rosaceous  scales,  and  ornamented  by  a  series  of  six,  transverse,  oval 
or  roundish,  faint,  greenish  opalescent  spots,  edged  with  cinnamoneous  (sometimes 
almost  entirely  cinnamoneous).  subparallel  to  the  outer  border  and  separated  from  it 
by  twice  the  width  of  an  Interspace;  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  nearly  the  width 
of  an  interspace,  is  a  submarginal  series  of  pretty  large,  sublunatc,  cinnamoneous 
spots,  followed  by  a  row  of  similar  but  smaller  and  fainter  fuscous  spots;  outer 
bonier  narrowly  edged  with  black,  the  fringe  dull  fulvous,  sometimes  whitish,  with 
some  fuscous  scales  at  the  nervulc  tips. 

Abdomen  above  brownish,  enllveucd  with  fulvous  hairs  above  and  scales  at  the  sides, 
especially  at  the  tips  of  the  segments;  beneath  dark  fulvous,  the  tips  of  the  segments 
with  more  or  less  yellowish.  Upper  organ  of  male  (33:  38,  39):  hook  strongly 
curved,  of  about  the  length  of  the  centrum;  tapering  as  in  myrina  but  more  delicately 
bifid  than  there.  Clasps  fully  twice  as  long  as  broad,  exclusive  of  the  processes; 
tapering  gently  throughout,  it  terminates  In  a  slender  process  obliquely  depressed, 
longer  than  broad,  a  little  Incurved,  the  extremity  rounded  and  scarcely  denticulate, 
bearing  at  its  Innermost  limit  a  slightly  curved  needle,  directed  forward  and  a  little 
inward :  upper  process  longer  than  this  lobe,  very  slender  and  cylindrical  but  de- 
pressed and  spatulale  at  the  tip. 


Measurement*  In  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  7.5  mm. 

MALES. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

.Smallest. 

Average,  |  Largest 

22.5 

23. 

19. 

21. 

24.5 

10.5 

9.15 

10. 

hind  tlhlai-  and  tarsi .. 

7.2 

-..!> 

6.5 

6.75 

7.5 

fore  tibiae  slid  tar>i  .. 

2.23 

2.25 

2.25 

3. 

Described  from  2  J  ,  G  9  . 


Melanio  form.  Mr.  Walter  Faxon  captured  a  male  In  duly  and  I  have  reared  a 
female  la  September.  In  both  of  which  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
wings,  included  between  the  outer  border  and  the  mesial  stripe,  the  inner  border  of 
the  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell,  and  the  V-shaped  stripe  in  the 
medio-suhmedtan  interspace  (together  with  a  corresponding  space  on  the  hind  wings) 
are  almost  wholly  and  uniformly  black,  relieved  only  by  slight  fulvous  spots  or  streaks 
near  the  apex  of  the  cell.  The  markings  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  fore  wings  are 
broader  than  usual,  but  not  suffused  as  above ;  In  no  other  respect  did  these  individuals 
differ  from  the  normal  type. 

Secondary  sexual  distinctions.  See  the  description  of  the  genus  for  a  slight 
distinction  in  the  neuration  of  the  hind  wing. 

Egg  (64 :  2").  Twenty -oue  or  twenty-two  longitudinal  ribs,  a  transverse  section  of 
which  is  wedge  shaped,  elevated,  of  equal  prominence  throughout,  but  somewhat 
irregular  in  direction  and  in  distance  apart,  averaging  In  the  latter  particular  .1  mm. ; 
eight  or  nine  of  them  reach  the  summit,  the  others  extend  only  to  the  middle  or  upper 
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half  of  the  sides  ami  arc  there  connected  with  those  beside  theiu  by  transverse  ridges, 
or  are  abruptly  united  witli  a  neighbor  to  form * Mingle  rib;  space  between  them 
divided  by  delicate,  but  rather  prominent,  raised  lines  .047  mm.  apart,  forming  oblong 
cells,  t  he  floor*  of  which  are  covered  with  minute,  circular  and  oval,  shallow  punctula- 
tions,  occupying  less  than  half  of  the  surface,  the  largest  of  them  .0042  mm.  in 
longer  diameter.  Micropyle  rosette  (67 : 17)  .ODX  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly  circular, 
composed  of  a  number  of  lenlicules,  increasing  slightly  in  size  from  the  centre  oiit- 
ward.  laid  regularly  over  one  another  like  rooting  tiles,  the  largest  .015  mm.  in  diame- 
ter. Color  of  egg  pale  yellowish,  changing  afterward  to  pale  fuscous,  and  jm>t 
before  hatching  to  dirty  yellowish  below,  fuscous  above.  Height.  .W,  mm. ;  greatest 
bNadth,  .<;  mm. ;  breadth  at  summit,  .22  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  stage .  Head  shining  piceous  or  blackish  castaneotis  toward  the 
mouth  parts,  the  latter  tinged  with  olivaceous;  ocelli  black.  Body  pale  dusky  green, 
banded  When  the  warts  occur  with  obscure  ferruginous ;  bristles  blackish ;  legs  and 
prolegs  pale  green.  Length,  2.25  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  4<i  mm. ;  length  of  hairs  on 
bedy,  .34  mm. 

It  differs  from  the  same  stage  of  B.  uvjriua  in  having  the  spicules  of  the  liairs  much 
stouter  and  more  conspicuous,  and  the  expanded  apex  slightly  larger. 

S>  ct»i<l  stage.  Mead  shining  piceous,  covered  with  a  few,  pale,  straight  hairs,  of 
variable  length;  antennae  pale,  marked  with  fuscous;  labrum  pale;  mandibles  black- 
ish. Hotly  dark  purplish  olivaceous  marked  with  obscure  dull,  pale  greenish  streaks, 
forming  a  dorsal  V  on  each  segment,  a  broken  lateral  line  and  an  infrastigmatnl  one; 
tubercles  black,  with  numerous,  pretty  long,  straight,  lateral  needles  and  a  slightly 
longer  one  at  tip.    Length,  5  mm. ;  breadth,  1  mm. 

Third  stage.  Head  (79:10)  smooth,  shining,  dark  metallic  green,  covered  with  a 
few  scattered  blackish  liairs  of  variable  length.  Hotly  purplish  black,  on  the  sides 
dotted  and  most  delicately  streaked  with  very  pale  purplish;  at  the  onter  base  of 
each  laterodorsal  tubercle  is  a  pale  yellowish  white,  longitudinal  streak,  forming  a 
broken  lateral  line ;  tubercles  shining  metallic  purplish  black,  bounli fully  beset  with 
straight  black  thorns ;  tubercles  of  the  tlrst  thoracic  segment  l»rely  If  any  longer 
than  the  others.  Spiracles  black,  set  in  a  pale  purplish  spot;  legs  black.  Length,  13 
mm.;  breadth  of  body,  2.5  mm.;  of  head,  1.2  mm.;  length  of  spines,  .5  mm.  It 
differs  but  little  from  the  previous  stage. 

Fourth  awl  fifth  stages.  (75  :  1 ,  5 ;  79 :  11 ).  Differs  agalu  but  slightly  from  the  third 
stage,  excepting  in  the  tubercles,  ami  In  the  presence  of  a  lateral  broken,  velvety  black 
band.  The  tubercles  have  become  pale,  dull  luteous,  the  apical  half  or  third  blackish 
fuscous,  ami  the  needles  fuscous;  those  of  the  thoracic  joints  are  slightly  longer  thaii 
the  abdominal  ones,  especially  the  anterior  pair  in  the  laterodorsal  row,  although  even 
here  the  difference  scarcely  admits  of  measurement.  Length  when  full  grown,  21 
mm. ;  breadth  of  hotly,  3.25  mm. ;  of  head  2.1  mm. ;  length  of  spines,  1  mm. 

Chrysalis  (84 : 10,1 1).  Dark  yellowish  brown,  made  up  of  fuscous  brown  streaks 
on  a  yellowish  brown  ground.  Ocellar  prominences  separated  by  a  wider  space  than 
in  myrlna,  marked  above  with  brownish  fuscous;  front  of  head  tinged  with  very  pale 
blue;  wings  tinged  with  a  cuprco-ollvaceous  hue,  having  a  blackish  mesial  dash,  and 
some  of  the  veins  narrowly  marked  with  black;  hinder  edge  of  wings  at  base,  and 
basal  wing  tubercles  blackish  fuscous;  on  the  abdomen  a  slender,  obscure,  blackish 
line  passes  through  the  spiracles,  followed  beueath  by  a  broad,  obscure,  silvery  white 
band;  an  equally  broad  ventral  baud,  conspicuous  only  by  its  blackish  outer  borders; 
between  it  and  the  substlgmatal  band  are  two  equal  bands,  the  upper  similar  to  the 
ventral  band,  the  lower,  an  obscure  white  band;  laterodorsal  tubercles  coustricted 
beyond  the  middle,  the  apical  portion  nearly  etpial.  bluntly  rounded  at  tip ;  those  of 
the  tlrst  abdominal  segment  of  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  adjoining  segments ; 
those  of  the  thoracic  ami  tlrst  and  second  abdominal  segments  mercurial,  tipped  with 
yellowish  brown;  the  others  reddish  brown,  each  of  those  on  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
segments  connected  with  its  mate  by  a  bent  A-shaped  dusky  band,  edged  posteriorly 
with  pale,  the  apex  reaching  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  segment;  dorsal 
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tubercle*  pale;  spiracle*  yellowish  brown  with  fuscous  lip*;  en-master  reddish 
brown  otwctiml  with  fuscous.  Length,  U  mm.;  width  at  ocellar  prominences,  2.<> 
mm.;  at  thorax.  4.5  mm. ;  at  third  abdominal  segment,  4.4  mm.;  height  at  thorax. 
3.5  mm. ;  at  third  abdominal  segment.  5.5  mm. 

Geographical  distribution  (22:  2).  This  butterfly  oceupic*  nearly 
the  same  territory  a*  B.  myrina,  and  though  not  known  from  so  far 
north  seem*  more  ahumlant  in  northern  localities  than  its  congener. 
Like  that  species  it  ha*  been  reported  by  Boisduval  and  Lucas  from 
Cuba  ;  indeed  Boisduval  expressly  say*  he  has  seen  *j>eeiinens  from  there, 
and  Gever  also  give*  this  island  as  its  home,  but  Gundlach  has  not  dis- 
covered it  and  analogy  and  its  distribution  in  the  United  States  render  its 
presence  there  altogether  improbable :  nor  do  I  know  any  Cuban  insect 
which  could  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  southernmost  localities 
from  which  it  is  otherwise  reported  are  Staten  Island  (Davis),  New 
Jersey  ( Andrew*).  Philadelphia  "common"  (Blake),  Koekport  ( Kirt- 
land)  and  Cleveland,  Ohio  "common"  ( Kirkpatriek)  and  northern  Illinois 
( Worthingtnn)  ;  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  Wisconsin  (Hoy), 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  found  so  far  east  as  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  westward  it  extends  to  Iowa  "not  uncommon"  (Osborn, 
Parker),  Chippewa  (Brit.  Mus. ),  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  (Weir), 
Nepigon,  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher) ,  Lake  Winnipeg  (Scudder),  Great 
Slave  Lake  (Edwards*),  Fort  Ellis  (Geddes),  DutTerin  (Dawson),  and 
the  middle  park  of  Colorado  (Mead).  Captain  Geddes  in  travelling  west 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  noticed  it  in  large  numbers  at  Brandon, 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  but  found  that 
it  grew  continually  rarer  west  of  that,  and  at  Calgary  near  the  Hocky 
Mountains  wa*  "quite  rare."  West  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  it  appears  to 
be  replaced  by  B.  epithore,  a  closely  allied  form,  extending  to  California 
and  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this  species.  This  enumer- 
ation also  includes  some  of  its  most  northern  localities,  to  which  may  be 
added  Martin's  Falls,  Hudson  Bay  (Brit.  Mus.).  It  is  also  more  or  less 
common  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  sis  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Matnp- 
odan  (Bell),  and  even  to  the  Godbotit  Kiver  (Corneau),  and  occurs 
throughout  most  of  the  settled  parts  of  Canada;  it  has  been  reported,  for 
instance,  at  Quebec  "rare"  (Bowles,  Fyles),  Ottawa  common  (Fletcher), 
Arundel  (DT'rban)  ami  opposite  Laehine  in  the  Chateauguay  basin 
(Jack),  although  it  has  not  been  found  near  by  at  Montreal  (Caulfield, 
Pearson ). 

In  New  England  it  seems  to  be  as  well  distributed  and  as  common  as 
B.  myrina,  although  it  is  elsewhere  considered  somewhat  less  abundant. 
It  must  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  New  Brunswick,  for  it  occurs  on  Mt. 

•  Kdwards  does  not  give  this  locality  in  re-  mena  formerly  so  determined  as  belonging  to 
rent  li«is.  and  perhaps  now  looks  upon  speci-     B.  epithore. 
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Desert  Island  ( Scudder)  and  appears  to  be  common  at  Orono  ( Femald ) , 
as  elsewhere  in  Maine.  I  have  taken  it  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. In  the  White  Mountains  and  about  Boston  it  is  equally  common, 
and  besides  I  have  it  reported,  or  have  taken  it  myself,  at  Norway,  Water- 
ville,  Brunswick  and  Hallowell,  Me.,  Milford,  Thornton,  Dublin, Suncook 
and  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Stow,  Vt.,  Walpole,  Montague,  Amherst,  Spring- 
field, Belchcrtown,  Andover,  Worcester,  Princeton,  and  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  and  Farmington  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Haunts.  This  butterfly  is  more  or  less  local  in  its  haunts,  being  found 
only  about  wet  meadows  and  bogs,  where  it  frequents  the  mint  blossoms, 
according  to  Mr.  Lintner,  flies  with  moderate  rapidity,  fluttering  in  a 
waving,  zigzag  course  about  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is 
easily  captured. 

Food-plant-  The  catcq>illar  appears  to  feed  indiscriminately  upon 
wild  and  cultivated  Violaccae.  Mr.  Dimmock  writes,  "specimens  which  I 
bred  fed  upon  either  ordinary  turf-grass  or  white  clover,  both  of  which  1 
hud  in  the  box." 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  At  eclosion  the  caterpillar  invariably 
gnaws  its  way  through  the  upper  side  of  the  egg,  afterward  devouring 
either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  deserted  shell ;  its  habits  closely  re- 
semble, in  fact  cannot  be  distinguished  from,  those  of  its  congener, 
B.  myrina,  including  the  phenomena  of  lethargy. 

Lifa  history.  As  mentioned  under  the  genus  Brenthis,  I  was  formerly 
constrained  to  construct  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  periods  of  this  in- 
sect (American  naturalist,  vi :  513-518)  which  seems  no  longer  tenable. 
1  then  supposed  that  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  uniform  cycle  of 
changes  common  to  most  butterflies,  this  insect  exhibited  two  sets  of  in- 
dividuals, each  with  its  own  distinct  alternations,  so  that  in  tracing  the 
history  each  scries  would  need  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  species. 
Later  research,  however, — the  observations  of  others  as  well  as  my  own. 
extending  over  several  years, — shows  that  the  behavior  of  this  insect, 
though  striking  enough,  does  not  so  essentially  differ  from  that  of  ordinary 
butterflies. 

It  is  a  somewhat  earlier  butterfly  than  its  congener  B.  myrina.  The 
first  brood  of  butterflies  is  heralded  by  a  few  individuals  between  the 
4th  and  15th  of  May,  but  it  rarely  becomes  common  before  the  end  of 
May,  although  Mr.  Lintner  once  found  it  not  rare  in  Scoharie,  K.  V.,  on 
the  13th.  Occasionally  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  observers  until  toward 
the  end  of  May,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  observer's  not  visiting  the 
proper  haunts  of  the  species  previous  to  the  date  noted  ;  and  as  in  certain 
years  its  advent  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  retarded,  he  might  easily  sup- 
pose  that  the  few  individuals  he  saw  in  the  latter  half  of  May  were  the 
first  that  had  appeared.    But  it  appears  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May  in 
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such  northern  localities  as  Hallowell  (Mien  Wadsworth)  and  Orono,  Me. 
(  Fernald ) ,  and  was  noted  at  Norway  in  the  same  state  ( Smith )  on  the  lHth. 
Fresh  specimens  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  throughout  the 
whole  of  June,  and  may  still  he  found  on  the  wing  until  August,  for  the 
butterfly  is  more  than  ordinarily  long-lived.  The  eggs  are  never  laid,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  before  the  middle  of  June  or  more  than 
a  month  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  butterflies.  I  have  no  memoranda 
of  the  duration  of  the  egg  stage  of  this  brood,  nor  of  the  length  of  time  it 
requires  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  the  insect  to  attain  maturity,  nor  as 
to  whether  auy  of  the  caterpillars  when  partly  grown  exhibit  any  lethargic 
tendency,  as  appears  at  a  later  period  of  life  in  this  and  in  other  species. 
The  second  brood  of  butterflies  begins  to  emerge  about  the  middle  of  July, 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  10th  and  12th,  even  in  such  northern  localities 
as  Plymouth,  X.  H.,  and  even  occasionally  as  early  as  the  3d  about  Bos- 
ton, the  males  a  little  earlier  than  the  females  and  throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  the  flight  of  this  brood  more  abundant  than  the  females.  The 
eggs  of  this  brood  are  sometimes  fully  matured  in  the  female  shortly  after 
eclosion  (though  in  other  cases  they  are  not),  and  accordingly  may  be 
laid  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July  in  Boston  latitudes,  and  during  the  last 
of  July  and  early  August  farther  to  the  north.  The  butterflies  of  the 
new  brood  become  abundant  toward  the  end  of  the  month  and  like  those 
of  the  earliest  brood  are  long-lived,  continuing  on  the  wing  until  the  early 
part  of  September,  and  lay  their  eggs  throughout  August.  The  egg9 
hatch  in  from  five  to  nine  days.  The  caterpillars  ordinarily  require  about 
a  month  for  full  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Some  raised  in  con- 
finement at  this  season  were  34  days  from  egg  to  chrysalis.  The  chrysa- 
lis hangs  for  seven  days,  and  early  in  September  or  even  in  the  last  days 
of  August,  the  third  brood  of  butterflies  makes  its  appearance.  But  a 
considerable  number  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  second  brood  become  lethar- 
gic when  half  grown,  after  the  second  or  third  moult,  remain  quiescent, 
curled  up  in  out  of  the  way  places  in  leaves  or  under  twigs,  and  in  this 
state  a  portion  of  them  continue  throughout  the  winter  and  probably  pro- 
duce the  earliest  butterflies  that  arc  seen  in  the  spring.  Others,  however, 
after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  condition,  revive  again,  and 
change  into  butterflies  late  in  the  same  season  toward  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  third  brood  of  butterflies  makes  its  appearance  as  stated, 
early  in  September,  and  the  butterflies  of  this  brood,  as  I  have  observed  in 
recent  years,  are  frequently  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  birth,  the 
earliest  being  laid  during  the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September  (Mr.  Edwards  obtained  eggs  the  23d  of  August  in  the  Cats- 
kills),  while  the  latest  butterflies  from  retarded  caterpillars  do  not  lay 
their  eggs  until  toward  the  end  of  September.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about 
eight  days  and  the  caterpillars  born  of  these  two  scries  of  butterflies,  those 
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which  have  been  produced  directly  without  any  interruption  and  those 
which  came  from  the  retarded  caterpillars,  seem  to  hchave  in  a  different 
wav,  the  first  feeding  until  they  have  parsed  two  or  three  moults  (or  the 
lethargic  period  in  this  caterpillar),  when  they  go  into  hibernation  for  the 
winter ;  while  the  caterpillars  from  the  later  eggs,  laid  by  butterflies  pre- 
sumably from  the  retarded  caterpillars,  hibernate  at  once  after  leaving  the 
egg  :  and  this  difference  in  age  of  the  hibernating  catequllars  no  doubt 
accounts,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  in  the 
spring  fresh  butterflies  make  their  appearance. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  all  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
Catskills  and  in  West  Virginia,  upon  the  allied  species  B.  myrina,  he  has 
in  no  case  observed  any  instance  of  lethargy  on  the  part  of  caterpil- 
lars obtained  by  him.  Hut  as  it  has  been  observed  in  this  species  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  in  eatequllars  raised  from  the  eggs  obtained  from 
Professor  Hamlin  about  AVaterville,  Me.,  as  well  as  in  those  from  eggs 
obtained  about  Boston  in  several  instances  and  in  different  years,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  phenomenon  does  sometimes  occur,  at  least  in 
the  present  species.  In  both  the  spring  brood  and  the  mid-summer  brood 
of  butterflies,  there  are  many  instances,  as  I  have  found  by  rejR-ated 
examination  covering  many  different  years,  in  which  the  eggs  are  not 
developed  in  the  body  of  the  m  ther  until  the  butterfly  has  to  all  ap|>ear- 
ance  been  upon  the  wing  for  several  weeks,  and  even  apparently  for  more 
than  a  month  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  condition  of  those  in  which 
eg<;s  were  found  (  though  of  this  there  can  be  of  course  no  absolute  proof), 
that  when  the  eggs  arc  not  developed  at  birth  they  do  not  develop  in  the 
body  of  the  female  until  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
subsequent  brood  of  butterflies,  so  that  one  finds  upon  the  wing  and  lay- 
ing eggs  at  the  same  time  individuals  of  the  first  and  second  and  of  the 
second  and  third  broods.  My  failure  years  ago  to  obtain  eggs  from  fresh 
females  in  July  and  September,  led  me  to  believe  that  all  the  eggs  laid  at 
that  time  were  laid  by  old  decrepit  females,  and  the  hypothesis  of  two 
scries  of  individuals  was  constructed  partly  on  this  basis.  It  has  since 
been  proven  by  my  own  observations,  as  well  as  by  those  of  others,  that  the 
fresh  individuals  of  the  two  later  broods  often  lay  eggs  shortlv  after  eelo- 
sioii.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  so  to  obtain  them  from  individuals  of 
the  first  brood.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  a  mixture  of  broods  take?* 
place  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first,  by  the  commingling  of  fresh  and  worn 
egg-laying  females  upon  the  wing  late  in  July  and  late  in  August,  i.  e.. 
belonging  to  the  first  ami  second,  and  the  second  and  third  broods,  and 
second  by  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillars  of  one  brood  bv  which 
the  butterflies  produced  from  them  apparently  form  a  part  of  the  hro«»d 
which  regularly  succeeds  them  in  time.  It  should  be  remarked  also  that, 
as  observed  by  several  of  my  correspondents,  this  butterfly  is  very  much 
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more  common  on  the  wing  in  September  than  in  July  and  August ;  and 
it  has  appeared  also  to  me  (though  it  has  not  been  remarked  to  me  by 
others )  that  the  spring  brood  of  butterflies  is  also  more  abundant  than  the 
mid-summer  brood  ;  this  state  of  things  would  naturally  be  brought  about 
by  the  reinforcement  of  numbers  in  the  later  brood,  and  the  possible  rob- 
bery of  the  second  through  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
the  retention  of  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries  by  the  butterflies.  This  account, 
coupled  with  the  very  different  conclusions  of  Mr.  Edwards,  seems  to 
show  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  the  actual  history  of  this 
interesting  butterfly. 

Habits,  etc.  It  delights  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  slowly  opening  and 
closing  its  chcequercd  wings,  beating  time,  as  it  were,  with  its  head,  which 
is  raised  with  the  opening  of  its  wings.  The  fore  wings  during  this 
motion,  or  when  the  butterfly  is  at  rest,  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave 
between  their  inner  margin  and  the  costal  border  of  the  hind  pair  an  open- 
ing which  extends  half-way  to  the  base  ;  the  antennae  diverge  at  right 
angles  and  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  (io0. 

In  its  most  quiescent  state,  the  wings  are  closely  shut  and  the  fore 
wings  so  hidden  by  the  hind  pair  that  the  outer  angle  of  the  latter  pro- 
jects slightly  beyond  the  costal  margin  of  the  former.  Previous  to  assum- 
ing this  position,  the  fore  wings  are  more  advanced,  the  outer  angle  of  the 
hind  wings  just  reaching  the  middle  median  nervule,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  hind  wings  and  the  abdomen  being  parallel  with  the  surface  of  rest 
and  at  an  angle  of  3.r>'  above  the  plane  of  the  remainder  of  the  body  ;  the 
legs  are  broadly  spread  ;  and  the  antennae  are  held  erect,  at  right  angles 
with  the  front  half  of  the  body  at  their  base,  rising  parallel  and  then 
diverging  at  an  angle  varying  from  65"  to  100°. 

Enemies  As  our  knowledge  of  the  earlv  stages  of  this  insect  is 
exclusively  based  upon  specimens  raised  from  eggs  laid  in  confinement, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any  parasites  that  may  attack  it.  But  Gen- 
try states  that  the  caterpillar  is  eaten  by  themeadowlark,  SturneUn  magna, 
and  the  imago  of  this  or  B.  nivrina,  or  both,  by  the  rough  winged  swallow, 
Stelgidoptcryx  serripennis. 

Desiderata.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  account  that  there  are 
many  points  in  which  further  investigation  is  necessary  to  make  the  history 
of  this  butterfly  complete.  The  extent  of  time  over  which  the  advent  of 
butterflies  fresh  from  the  chrysalis  is  spread  renders  it  more  than  usually 
difficult  to  decipher  the  history,  and  we  need  to  know  more  certainly  the 
cause  of  this  range  itself.  How  large  a  proportion  of  caterpillars  in  differ- 
ent localities  hibernate  as  soon  as  born,  and  how  many  when  half  grown? 
How  soon  after  eclosion  do  butterflies  of  the  first  brood  lay  eggs  and  what 
is  the  range  in  this  respect  in  each  of  the  broods?  Is  there  any  time-hiatus 
in  egg-laying  between  the  broods,  and  if  so,  is  it  bridged  by  different  indi- 
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viduals  of  a  single  brood  ?  Is  any  lethargic  tendency  seen  in  the  caterpil- 
lars of  the  first  brood,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  is  it  found  in  those  of 
the  second  ?  Is  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  different  broods  in  any 
one  place  affected  by  lethargy  of  caterpillars,  or  abstinence  in  oviposition 
of  butterflies?  and  if  so,  how  and  to  what  extent?  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  compare  the  annual  history  of  this  butterfly  in  the  northern 
and  southern  parte  of  its  range.  Is  it  anywhere  double  brooded,  and  if 
so,  which  brood  is  then  the  more  abundant  in  individuals  ?  Parasites  of 
this  butterfly  are  unknown,  and  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar  have  not  been 
observed  in  free  nature.  Does  it  occur  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia?  or  in  Wyoming  and  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  known  facts  of  its  distribution  ? 

LIST  OF  ILL  US  TEA  TIOXS.—BItENTIIIS  BELLONA. 


Uenerai. 

PI.  22,  fig.  2.   Distribution  iu  North  America. 

Egg. 

PI.  64,  fig.  27.  Plain. 
67:17.  Micropylc. 

Caterpillar. 

PI.  75,  fig.  1.  Mature  caterpillar. 

5.  Caterpillar  nearly  grown,  dor- 
sal view. 

70: 10,  II.  Front  views  of  head,  staff*"*  iii,  v. 


(JhrysalU. 
PI.  84,  ng*.  10,  11.   Side  views. 

Imago. 

PI.  3,  fig.  13.    Male,  both  surfaces. 

15.   Female,  both  surfaces. 
12: 6.   Both  surfaces. 
33 : 38.  SO.    Male  abdominal  appendage*. 
54:1.   Side  view  of  head  and  appendages 
enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  legs. 


TRIBE  MELITAEIDI. 

CRESCENT-SPOTS  OR  GREGARIOUS  FRITILL ARIES 

Melilaeldac  Newnuo.  Papiliones  variegati  Wiener  Verzelchniu. 

Ilamadryades  Borkhausen. 

.   .   .   0  thou,  to  whom 
liruad  leaved  fig  trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yellow  girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;    .   .  . 

.   .   .   pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  vea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  It*  completions— be*  quickly  new. 

Kkath. — EndytH  ion . 

Imago.  Head ;  club  of  anteuuae  moderately  long,  well  marked,  three  or  four  time* 
as  lung  as  broad,  with  a  single  or  no  carina  beneath.  Palpus  very  long  and  slender, 
scarcely  thickened  by  hairs  or  scales;  terminal  joint  pretty  long,— from  one-half  to 
one-third  the  length  of  the  middle  joint. 

Thorax:  first  superior  subcostal  nervure  of  fore  wings  arising  before  the  tip  of  the 
cell;  the  second  at  or  a  little  beyond  the  tip;  cell  closed;  median  nervure  connected 
beyond  Its  second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell.  Precostal  nervure  of 
hind  wings  originating  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures : 
cell  open  or  partially  closed.  Tarsi  destitute  of  spines  above,  and  the  tibiae  nearly 
so;  four  rows  of  spines  on  the  under  side  of  the  terminal  tarsal  Joint;  forts  tarsi  of 
female  composed  of  five  joints,  with  a  few  spines  besides  the  spurs,  the  last  Joint 
unarmed. 
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Abdomen :  appendages  of  male ;  upper  organ  small  and  Insignificant ,  destitute  of  a  dis- 
tiuct  hook ;  clasps  small  and  compact,  generally  more  or  less  quadrate  and  rather  gib- 
bous at  the  base,  bearing  an  apical,  usually  curving,  Anger-like  hook,  and  an  interior, 
more  or  less  sickle-shaped  spine,  crossing  that  of  the  opposite  side.  In  these  organs 
the  group  recalls  the  Vauessldl  rather  than  the  Argyunidi. 

Egg.  Somewhat  acorn-shaped,  higher  than  broad,  well  rounded  at  base  and  at 
sides,  and  broadly  docked  at  summit,  with  very  slight  and  pretty  numerous  longitudi- 
nal ribs  occupying  only  the  upper  half  of  the  egg.  while  below  the  surface  is  smooth, 
or  Indented  with  |>olygonal  or  rounded  depression*. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Papillae  of  the  body  Inconspicuous,  all  arranged  in  paired 
rows,  of  which  there  are  three  on  either  side  of  the  body  above  the  spiracles,  and 
which  are  disposed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  seg- 
ments; slender,  tapering,  tinely  pointed,  not  very  long,  and  sometimes  faintly  spicu- 
llfcrous  hairs  arise  from  the  papillae. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  somewhat  smaller  than  the  body,  but  little.  If  at  all, 
tumid  above.  Body  attenuated  a  little  anteriorly  on  the  thoracic  segments.  Abdomi- 
nal segments  divided  into  a  much  larger  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  subsegmeiit, 
the  former  sometimes  Indistinctly  divided  again  posteriorly.  Spines  heavy  and  coarse, 
tapering,  with  diverging  needles,  mounted  on  wartlets,  and  directed  angularly  upward. 
Spines  arranged  In  a  mcdlodorsal  row  on  the  abdominal  segments,  and  three  addi- 
tional rows  on  either  side  above  the  spiracles  on  most  of  the  segments;  the  first 
thoracic  segment  with  a  transverse  row  cither  of  spines,  the  upper  ones  (at  least) 
shorter  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  of  long  hairs. 

Chrysalis  Head  not  projecting  independently  beyond  the  thorax,  but  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  single  mass  with  it.  Superior  border  of  wings  with  a  slight  blunt  elevation 
in  the  place  of  the  secondary  tubercle.  Dorsum  of  the  mesothorax  pretty  regularly 
rounded,  scarcely  carinate.  Dorsum  of  abdomen  not  longitudinally  carinatc,  but  n  Ith 
a  tlorsal  and  laterodorsal  series  of  equal,  small,  blunt  tubercles;  cremaster  with  a  lat- 
eral prominence  near  the  base. 

The  butterflies  of  this  tribe  closely  resemble  the  Argynnidi  in  structure, 
and  have  generally  been  considered  more  intimately  associated  with  them 
than  is  here  represented.  They  arc  either  of  the  medium  or  somewhat 
under  the  medium  size,  and,  like  the  previous  tribe,  arc  usually  fulvous 
colored  above,  but  so  much  more  heavily  bordered  and  chccqucred  with 
black,  that  some  genera  are  almost  black  with  tawny  spots ;  beneath,  the 
markings  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Argynnidi,  but  the  hind  wings 
arc  paler  in  tint,  with  seldom  any  trace  of  silvery  or  nacreous  markings  ; 
as  in  the  Argynnidi,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  the  wings  are  rounded  and 
somewhat  elongated.  The  insects  are  of  rather  feeble  flight,  and  seldom 
rise  far  above  the  ground.  They  are  generally  abundant  in  individuals, 
and  often  very  local  in  their  distribution. 

They  are  mainly  characteristic  of  the  New  World,  where  they  abound 
in  the  tropics  and  north  temperate  zone,  but  they  are  also  well  repre- 
sented in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  many  species  are 
found  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  buth  hemispheres. 

They  are  generally  single  brooded  toward  the  northern  limit  of  their 
range,  or  in  high  altitudes,  but  double  brooded  or  polygoneutic  elsewhere. 
The  eggs  are  generally  (perhaps  always)  laid  in  clusters,  and  the  cater- 
pillars, at  least  in  the  early  half  of  their  life,  are  social,  often  construct- 
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ing  common  webs,*  in  which  some  kinds  hibernate ;  for,  so  far  as  known, 
all  the  species  of  this  tribe,  whether  in  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  pas* 
the  winter  as  half  grown  caterpillars. 

The  eggs  approach  those  of  the  Vaneesidi  in  form,  hut  arc  very  slightly 
ribbed,  and  that  only  on  their  upper  half.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  low 
plants,  mostly  Scrophulariaeeae  and  Compositac ;  they  are  generally  dark 
colored  and  resemble  the  caterpillars  of  the  Argynnidi,  but  instead  of  the 
long,  often  unequal,  conical  prominences,  they  are  provided  with  rather 
low,  equal,  blunt,  fleshy  tubercles  beset  with  needles  :  the  head  is  never 
crowned  with  spines.  The  chrysalids  arc  rounded,  but  covered  with  low, 
conical  tubercles  in  longitudinal  series,  and  have,  occasionally,  other  slight 
angulations. 

Table  af  the  ijenera  of  Melitaeidi.  ba*9&  on  the  egij. 


Egg  with  thimble-like  depressions  on  the  > 

Egg  scarcely  higher  than  broad ;  thimble-like  depressions  covering  the  lower  half  of  tlx 

egg  I'll  \<  lo<l.'- 

E^i:  half  as  high  again  as  liroad:  thhnble-likc  depressions  confined  to  the  middle  third  of 
thee  -  Charfclryae 

Egg  with  surface  -mouth  e.veeptlng  fur  the  vertical  ribs. 

Egg  about  one-fifth  higher  than  broad  (  Inclldla. 

Eirg  about  one-third  higher  than  broad  Kupbyttryas. 

Table  of  the  genera,  based  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Hairs  of  body  much  longer  than  width  of  ltody  I'hyciodes. 

Hairs  of  body  shorter  than  width  of  body  Ruphydryns. 

t  haridryas  and  (Inclldla  not  examined. 

Table  of  the  genera,  ba*e>l  oh  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Body  cylindrical  throughout,  or  seamly  tapering  forward  on  tin-  thoracic  segments,  marked 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  a  pale  and  dull  color  in  contrast  with  a  darker  ground;  construct* 
no  web  at  any  period  of  life. 

Tubercles  of  liody  stout,  conical,  less  than  twice  as  high  as  broad  1'hyclodea. 

Tubercle*  of  body  slender,  tapering  but  little,  fully  three  times  as  high  its  broad  

rUfililijm 

Body  distinctly  tapering  forward  on  the  thoracic  segments,  marked  alternately  and  transversely 
with  black  ami  bright  orange  colors  on  most  of  the  abdominal  segments;  lives  in  a  web  in 
early  life. 

Body  sprinkled  between  the  tubercles  with  very  short  and  exceedingly  delicate,  scattered 
hairs,  with  an  occasional  long  one.  Xo  infra*tigmatal  tul>«rele  on  the  third  thoracic  seg- 
ment Clnctldia. 

Body  sprinkk'd  between  the  tubercles  with  pretty  long,  spinous,  tapering  hairs.  An  in- 
frastigmatal  lulierclc  on  all  the  thoracic  segments  Eupbydryae. 

•  In  one  Paclllc  coast  species,  according  to  liest  developed  in  the  Old  World  and  on  the 

Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  each  individual  makes  a  Pacific  *lo|>c  of  our  owu  country,  in  distinc- 

«e)»arate  web  of  Its  own.   The  web  construct-  t ion  from  eastern  America  and  the  tropics. 

iQg  habit  ap|>ears  to  be  confined  to  ami  almost  To  it  of  our  New  England  genera  ticking  Cln- 

universal  in  that  section  of  the  tribe  which  Is  clldla  ami  Euphydryas. 
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Table  n/the  genera,  baaed  on  the  chryxali*. 

Nosuprastlgmatal  tut>ercle  on  the  second  abdominal  segment  (I In-  raised  spiracle  in  Phyciodcs 
should  not  be  iiiisinkt-n  for  ih\*).   No  distinct  hl.u  k  band  traversing  the  wing-cases. 
A  distinct  transverse  ridge  connecting  lulterclc*  of  fourth  abdominal  segment  .Phyclodes. 

No  such  distinct  ridge  Charldry&s. 

A  -uprastigmatal  tubercle  on  tin-  second  abdominal  segment.    A  distinct,  obliquely  transverse, 
Mark  band  upon  the  wing-cases. 
No  distinct  tubercles  on  the  eighth  alHlomiual  segment,  their  place  being  marked  only  by 

dark  spot*  Clnclldla. 

Tubercles  of  eighth  aUlominal  nearly  as  prominent  ax  on  the  preceding  segment  


Table  of  the  genera,  hnnnl  on  the  imago. 

Middle  joint  of  palpi  tapering  considerably  and  regularly  in  apical  half ;  fore  tibia  of  »  very 
blender  and  of  equal  size  throughout,  at  least  ten  times  longer  than  broatl. 
Apical  joint  of  palpi  k'ss  than  one-third  as  long  aa  the  middle  joint ;  fore  tibia  of  J  scarcely 

•borter  than  the  femur  Phyclodes. 

Apical  joint  of  palpi  nearly  half  ax  long  as  the  middle  joint;  fore  tibia  of   $  much  shorter 

than  the  femur  Charidryas. 

Middle  joint  of  palpi  of  nearly  equal  size  throughout ;  fore  tibia  of  ?  stout  and  tank],  not 
more  than  five  or  six  times  longer  than  broad. 
Fore  wing  not  produced  apieally.  the  outer  being  much  shorter  than  the  hind  margin;  sec- 
ond su|M-rior  sulK^stal  uervulc  arising  Isyoiid  the  cell;  last  joint  of  palpus  more  than 

half  as  broad,  ami  nearly  or  quite  half  us  long,  as  the  middle  joint  Clnclldla. 

Kore  w  ing  produced  apieally.  so  that  the  out<-r  margin  is  scarcely  shorter  than  the  hind 
margin:  second  superior  subcostal  uervule  arisiug  before  the  extremity  of  the  cell; 
last  joint  of  palpus  less  than  half  as  broad,  and  scarcely  one-third  as  long,  as  the  middle 
joint  Euphydryas. 

PHYCIODES  HUBXER. 

Phyclodes  HObn.,  Verz.  bck.  schmett..  29     Melitaen  (pars)  Auct. 
(1816).  T&Cs-PapttiQ cocyfa  Cram. 

And  here  and  vonder  a  tlakv  butterfly 
Was  doubting  in  the  air. 

Mclta»vw.i>.—  Fulfilment. 

Imago  1,54 :  2).  Head  large,  furnished,  not  very  abundantly,  with  long,  erect  hairs. 
Front  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inflated  excepting  in  the  middle  beneath,  where  it  is  rather 
sharply  protuberant;  marly  half  as  broad  again  as  high,  scarcely  as  broad  as  the  eyes; 
upper  portion  almost  flat;  upper  border  produced  rather  broadly  l>etween  the  eyes,  the 
produced  portion  transversely  rounded,  the  border  abruptly  terminating  at  the  pit  of  the 
antennae  and  not  sloping  gradually  to  it;  lower  border  rather  produced  in  the  middle 
and  strongly  rounded;  vertex  rather  large,  regularly  rounded  but  not  tumid  ami  lying 
below  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  scarcely  broader  than  long,  the  sides  straight  or 
slightly  concave  and  narrowing  posteriorly,  the  posterior  birder  squarely  docked.  Eyes 
rather  large,  not  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  with  their  posterior  bonier  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  in  distinct  not  deep  pits,  separated  at  their  base  by  a  space  equalling 
the  diameter  of  the  second  antenna!  joint:  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  com- 
posed of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  joints  of  which  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  compose 
the  club,  which  is  compressed,  cylindrical,  increasing  very  gradually  and  regularly  in 
size,  principally  bj  increment  upon  the  outside  of  the  joints,  ami  then  diminishing 
rapidly,  four  joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  the  end  being  well  rounded, 
the  apex  slightly  conical,  the  whole  club  four  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk  and  three 
and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad  ;  Insneatli  with  a  distinct  central  carina.  Palpi  very 
long  and  not  very  stout,  almost  three  times  longer  than  the  eye.  directed  upward  and 
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considerably  forward,  the  apical  joint  nearly  one-third  as  loug  as  the  penultimate  and 
clotlicd  only  with  short,  recumbent  scales  and  hairs,  while  the  otlicr  joints  are  sup- 
plied both  above  and  below  with  very  long,  erect,  and  foward  reaching  scales  and 
hairs,  all  in  a  vertical  plane. 

I'rothoraclc  lobes  greatly  appressed,  hollowed  behind,  except  Interiorly  reduced 
almost  to  laminae,  upper  surface  rounded  transversely,  fully  three  times  as  broad  as 
high,  the  ends  well  rounded.  1'atagla  moderately  broad  and  rather  long,  fully  three 
times  as  long  as  broad,  the  posterior  lobe  diminishing  gradually  in  width,  the  apex 
bluntly  rounded,  the  inner  margin  nearly  straight,  but  gently  curved,  exteriorly  a  little 
concave,  rendering  the  latter  part  of  the  posterior  lobe  equal. 

Fore  wings  (39:  «)  two-thirds  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  slightly 
curved  uear  the  base,  beyond  very  slightly  convex,  the  outer  angle  rounded  off  but 
distinct;  upper  portion  of  the  outer  margin,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  thesubcosto- 
medlan  interspace,  straight  ami  at  scarcely  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  costal 
margin ;  below  this  as  far  as  the  lowest  median  interspace  it  Is  slightly  concave  and 
bent  inward  at  an  angle  of  about  35'-',  below  the  lowest  median  nervulc  excised,  the 
angle  rather  broadly  rounded;  inner  margin  scarcely  concave.  First  superior  sub- 
costal nervule  arising  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-flfths  of  the  wing;  the  three 
following  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  and  at  the  same  distance  as  is  the  second 
beyond  the  apex  of  the  cell;  the  fourth  further  from  the  outer  margin  than  from 
the  origin  of  the  second;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  about  oue-third  way 
down  the  wing;  cell  scarcely  two-flfths  as  long  as  the  wing  and  two  and  half  times 
longer  than  broad.  Last  median  nervule  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell, 
more  than  half  M  far  from  Its  base  as  that  Is  from  the  first  median  nervule. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  rather  largely  shouldered  anil  well  rounded  next 
the  base,  beyond  straight  or  very  nearly  so,  the  outer  angle  very  broadly  rounded; 
the  outer  border  pretty  well  rounded,  regularly  so  in  the  ? .  rather  full  in  the  sub- 
costal and  subcosto-mcdlan  area  in  the  $  ;  inner  margin  somewhat  expanded  but  not 
very  abruptly  next  the  base,  beyond  straight,  scarcely  and  roundly  emargluate  beyoud 
the  Internal  nervure,  the  angle  rounded  off.  Prccostal  ucrvure  directed  strongly 
outward  from  its  middle.  Second  subcostal  nervule  originating  but  very  little  beyond 
the  first ;  cell  open. 

Fore  legs  short,  cylludilcal.  In  the  male  with  a  slight  frbitrc  of  long,  not  KTcatly 
spreading  hairs  on  the  outer  side;  tibiae  about  two-flfths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
tarsi  about  one-third  (<J)  or  about  live-sixths  (9)  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  composed 
either  of  a  minute,  apical  joint  and  vague  indications  only  of  other  incisions,  unarmed 
(<f  ) ;  or  of  Ave  joints,  of  which  the  first  Is  half  as  long  again  as  all  the  others  together; 
the  second  two-flfths  of  the  remaining  length,  and  the  others  decreasing  In  a  regular 
ratio,  the  last  being  only  a  bulbous  swelling  at  the  tip;  all  but  the  last  are  furnished 
beneath  at  the  tip  with  a  pair  of  moderately  long  spines,  these  of  the  first  joint  rather 
slender  and  recumbent,  of  the  others  stout  at  base,  taperiug  and  prominent,  the  space 
between  them  naked ;  In  the  middle  of  either  side  of  the  second  and  third  joints 
beneath  is  a  single,  delicate  spine  (  ? ).  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  so  long  as  hind  tibiae, 
furnished  on  either  side  in  the  middle  beneath  with  a  row  of  rather  short,  slender, 
tapering,  somewhat  spreading,  distant  spines,  the  apical  ones  developed  as  not  very 
long  but  slender  spurs;  supplied  also  on  the  upper  surface  and  inner  side  with  a  few. 
•imilar  spines,  most  of  them  arranged  in  an  imperfect  row  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 
inner  side.  The  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  secoud 
equalling  the  third  and  fourth  combined,  the  fourth  smallest  and  the  fifth  fully  as 
Ions  as  the  third,  armed  beneath  with  four  rows  of  short  and  slender,  delicate  spines, 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  the  apical  one  of  each  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  others, 
and  those  of  the  two  inner  rows  of  the  first  joint  apparently  arranged  alternately ; 
upper  surface  devoid  of  spines.  Claws  very  small,  but  rather  stout,  rather  strongly 
falcate,  tapering  to  a  rather  blind  tip,  strongly  compressed :  paronychia  double,  the 
superior  lobe  as  long  as  the  claw,  but  slender  and  curving,  much  less  bluntly  pointed 
and  scarcely  tapering;  inferior  lobe  half  as  long,  but  of  the  same  site,  curving 
strongly  Inward  and  forward;  pulvillus  moderate,  nearly  circular. 
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Abdomen  slender,  the  upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages  a  little  depressed,  conical, 
obliquely  docked.  Clasps  stont.  longitudinal,  much  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
the  basal  half  rather  tumid,  the  apical  half  tapering  to  a  pointed,  down-curved  tip, 
Incurved  only  at  the  extremity ;  interior  tooth  arcuate,  aculifonn,  curving  llrst  inward, 
then  backward  anil  throughout  a  little  upward,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tapering  part  of 
the  clasp. 

Bgg.  Pyrlform,  truncate  above,  broadest  much  below  the  middle,  but  little  higher 
than  broad,  the  under  surface  broadly  rounded.  Lower  half  pitted,  thimble-like,  with 
polygonal  cells,  upper  half  furnished  with  numerous  slight  vertical  elevations  extend- 
ing to  the  flat  summit;  the  latter  covered  again  with  hexagonal  cells. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  broadest  above,  broader  than  high,  tapering  rapidly 
beneath,  the  hemispheres  well  and  Independently  rounded,  the  frontal  triangle  about 
three-flfths  the  height  of  the  head,  the  whole  smooth,  with  scattered  simple  hairs. 
Body  narrower  than  the  head,  cylindrical,  equal,  furnished  with  slender  hairs,  seated  on 
simple  papillae  arranged  on  each  side  as  follows  i  a  laterodorsal  series,  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  middle,  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments;  a  lateral  series,  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thoracic  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  segments; 
a  siiprastigmatal  series,  situated  mcslally  or  slightly  In  advance  of  the  middle,  on 
the  abdominal  segments  only;  and  an  Infrastigmatal  series,  one  to  a  segment,  poste- 
riorly situated  on  both  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments,  besides  another  on  the 
alvdominal  segments,  anteriorly  situated,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  The  hairs 
are  slender,  tapering,  spicullferous,  directed  In  different  wavs  on  the  different  series  of 
papillae. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  well  rounded,  very  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Brcntbis, 
broadest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ocellar  field,  scarcely  tapering  above,  the  summit 
broadly  rounded,  a  very  little  full  exteriorly,  the  suture  between  scarcely  depressed, 
deepest  iu  the  middle,  the  front  flattened  a  little;  triangle  slender,  reaching  about 
half  way  up  the  front,  fully  half  as  high  again  as  broad;  head  covered  rather  sparsely 
on  the  sides  and  summit,  scarcely  at  all  In  front,  with  minute  tubercles  emitting  mod- 
erately long  hairs,  one  tubercle,  at  the  anterior  outer  limit  of  the  summit  of  either 
side,  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  Antennae  with  the  second  joint  as  long  as  broad, 
the  third  of  the  same  diameter  and  rather  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad, 
the  fourth  very  minute.  Ocelli  six  in  number,  five  In  rather  a  strong  curve,  its  con- 
vexity forward  and  a  little  downward,  the  middle  three  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other;  the  others  a  little  further  removed  from  them,  the  sixth  behind  the  others,  at 
equal  distances  from  the  first  (or  uppermost)  and  fourth  with  which  it  forms  a 
right  angle;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  large  and  very  prominent  ;  the  others  a 
little  smaller  and  much  less  prominent,  the  second  slightly  more  so  than  the  others. 
Labrum  pretty  large  and  long,  longitudinally  ridged,  the  front  border  broadly  roundly, 
but  not  very  deeply,  excised.  Mandibles  long  and  broad,  but  not  very  stout,  the 
edge  straight,  denticulate,  with  half  a  dozen  small,  triangular,  sharply  pointed  teeth. 
Maxillary  palpi  rather  stout,  short,  the  joints  about  equal  in  length  and  each  consid- 
erably slenderer  than  ttie  preceding  Joint.  Spinneret  exceedingly  slender,  not  very 
long. 

Body  armed  with  tubercular  spines  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows;  they  arc  stout, 
conical,  somewhat  higher  than  broad,  bluntly  pointed  at  tip,  covered  abundantly  with 
minute  wartlets  emitting  each  a  rather  delicate,  tapering,  needle-like  thorn,  nearly  as 
loug  as  the  whole  spine  and  directed  at  an  angle  upward;  they  are  arranged  as 
follows:— a  dorsal  series,  anteriorly  placed  on  the  first  to  ninth  abdominal  seg- 
ments; a  laterodorsal.  meslally  placed  on  second  to  third  thoracic,  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle  on  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments;  a  siiprastigmatal 
autemedlan  on  the  first  to  tenth  abdominal  segments ;  and  an  infrastigmatal  antero- 
median from  the  second  thoracic  to  the  tenth  abdominal  segments.  The  first  thoracic 
segment  has  no  tubercles  but  only  many  long  hairs.  Legs  rather  long,  moderately 
slender,  appressed,  tapering  considerably,  the  claws  small,  compressed,  strongly 
heeled  at  base,  beyond  very  slender  aud  nearly  equal,  curving  gently. 
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ChrysaliB  Viewed  from  above  the  prothorax  and  head  scarcely  taper;  theoretlar 
prominences,  scarcely  projecting  either  laterally  or  anteriorly,  leave  the  front  border 
of  the  head  only  slightly  concave;  viewed  laterally  the  upper  and  lower  Mir  faces  of 
the  head  form  a  right  angle  w  ith  each  other,  the  angle  scarcely  rounded,  forming  » 
transverse  ridge  connecting  the  tips  of  the  two  occllai  prominences;  above  the  apex  of 
each  prominence  is  the  starting  point  of  a  right  angled,  somewhat  rounded  ridge, 
running  backward  and  a  little  inward.  Head  and  whole  of  thorax  having  a  common, 
pretty  well  arched  curve,  highest  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
inesonotum,  where  it>  prominence  Is  marked  by  a  minute  tubercle,  and  In  front  of  thi> 
slightly  depressed  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  mesonotum.  Whole  front  to  the  wing 
tips  straight,  excepting  a  slijrht  prominence  at  the  ba.se  of  the  ocellar  prominences ; 
basal  wing  tubercle  but  slightly  prominent,  pyramidal,  triquetral,  the  upper  angle 
extending  as  a  rather  low,  equal  ridge  to  the  laterodorsal  tubercle  of  mesouotiiin, 
where  it  terminate*  suddenly.  Supernumerary  tubercle  about  a»  prominent  a*  the 
previous  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  little  curve.  Mesonotum  with  a  pair  of 
small,  conical,  laterodorsal  tubercles  In  the  middle  of  the  segmeut.  Abdomen  pretty 
well  arched  longitudinally,  the  uniformity  broken  a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  segment,  where  there  Is  a  transverse,  considerably  elevated  ridge,  its  edge 
bluntly  rounded,  extending  across  the  whole  segment,  passing  toward  the  anterior  part 
of  the  segment  below  the  laterodorsal  line  and  including  the  tubercles  in  its  course. 
Abdomen  furnished  w  ith  a  dorsal  series  of  very  small,  conical  warts  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  third  to  seventh  segments,  that  of  the  fourth  mounted  on  the  summit  of 
the  transverse  ridge;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  similar  warts,  sometimes  very  small,  on 
the  llrst  to  seventh  segments  and  also  on  the  metathorax,  those  of  the  fourth  also 
mounted  on  the  transverse  ridge;  and  on  the  same  ridge  a  pair  of  *upra-«tigmatal 
warts,  l'reanal  button  bounded  by  very  distant,  low,  curving,  very  broad  walls  whose 
outer  surface  is  deeply  striate  in  line  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  crema-ster;  ante- 
riorly each  terminates  in  a  minute,  nearly  spherical  tubercle;  crcmaster  on  a  dorsal 
aspect  very  broad  and  short,  broader  than  long;  the  basal  half  equal,  the  apical  half 
suddenly  narrowing  and  rounded,  the  surface  nearly  tlat  though  corrugated;  on  a 
side  view  equal,  but  rather  sinuous,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  the  apical  Held  of  anal 
booklets  nearly  circular.  Ilooklets  short,  rather  slender,  the  stem  straight  (.r 
nearly  so,  the  crook  but  little  enlarged,  bent  roundly  at  right  angles,  the  pointed  a|>ex 
minute. 

This  is  an  American  genus  distributed  over  the  greater  portion  of  both 
continents  hut  most  largely  developed  within  the  tropics.  In  North 
America  it  reaches  to  the  annual  isotherm  of*  35°  and  in  South  America 
to  the  30th  parallel.  In  the  northern  continent  it  extends  from  oceau  to 
ocean,  hut  in  the  southern  lias  not  been  reported  west  of  the  Andes.  Sev- 
eral species  occur  in  eastern  North  America  ;  one  of  these  is  common 
throughout  New  Kngland,  and  a  second  has  heen  found  on  its  southern 
and  western  confines,  and  once  w  ithin  its  limits. 

The  butterflies  are  of  small  size  with  a  fulvous  ground-color  above, 
heavily  marked  with  black,  wavy,  transverse  lines  which  often  merge  into 
each  other,  especially  on  the  basal  half  and  the  marginal  bonier  of  the 
wings  ;  this  border  is  preceded  on  the  hind  wings  by  a  series  of  blackish 
dots.  Beneath,  the  fore  wings  are  usually  orange  fulvous  ami  the  him! 
wings  of  some  brownish  yellow  tint,  both  marked  with  irregular  blotches 
of  brown  or  black,  and  traversed  by  delicate,  curving,  transverse  streaks  ; 
the  hind  wings  and  sometimes  the  fore  wings  have  a  submarginal  series  of 
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paler,  often  subnacreous  lunules,  one  of  which  in  the  upper  median  inter- 
space is  usually  larger  than  the  rest. 

Our  North  American  species  are  generally  double  brooded  or  poly- 
goncutic,  and  hibernate  as  half  grown  caterpillars.  All  the  species,  prob- 
ably, are  dimorphic,  the  spring  differing  from  the  later  broods.  Tbe  eggs 
are  laid  in  clusters  and  those  of  one  species  hatch  in  from  four  to  ten 
days,  according  to  season  and  locality.  The  species  are  generally  abund- 
ant in  individuals  and  the  caterpillars  social.  So  fur  as  known  those  of 
most  of  the  species  make  no  web,  but  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  states  that  in 
the  Californian  P.  pulchclla  (Itoisd.)  *'the  caterpillars  spin  a  small  web, 
and  draw  the  leaves  of  the  plant  together."  The  caterpillars  feed  Upon 
Compositae  and  Carduus.  The  butterflies  delight  in  open,  sunny  spots, 
their  flight  is  slow  and  floating,  but  tremulous  before  alighting.  They 
rarely  rise  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  ami  frequent- 
ly alight  upon  low  herbage,  expanding  their  wings  in  the  blaze  of  the 
sun. 

The  eggs,  so  far  as  known,  arc  truncate  pyriform  in  shape,  scarcely 
higher  than  broad, with  slight  vertical  ribs  on  the  upper  half  and  indented 
like  a  thimble-head  below.  The  caterpillars  resemble  a  miniature  Satur- 
uia  maia,  with  their  bristling  fleshy  tubercles,  and  are  of  a  dark  or 
violet  hue,  more  or  less  striped  with  paler,  narrow,  longitudinal  lines. 
The  chrysalids  are  but  slightly  angulated,  though  Stoll'  represents  a  South 
American  species  with  rather  prominent  tubercles  and  ocellar  prominences  ; 
the  abdomen  is  marked  by  a  distinct,  though  flight,  transverse  ridge  on 
the  fourth  abdominal  segment,  surmounted  by  the  tubercles  common  to 
the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen. 


EXCURSUS  XIX.— THE  BUTTERFLY  FAUNA  OF  THE  EAST- 
ERN UNITED  STATES  AND  ESPECIALLY  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND,  COMPARED  TO  THAT  OF  EUROPE. 

New  thought*  arc  urgent  a»  the  growth  of  wing* ; 
The  widening  vision  Lt  lmi>erlous 
As  higher  member*  liur-mug  the  worm'*  sheath. 
You  cannot  grovel  in  the  worm's  delights : 
You  must  take  winged  pleasures,  winged  pain*. 

Oeorok  Eliot.— S]>ani«h  «w>j»v. 

If  we  go  outside  the  United  States  to  look  for  a  butterfly  fauna  most 
closely  resembling  our  own,  we  shall  certainly  have  to  seek  it  in  the  north 
temperate  zone ;  and  shall  find  there  indeed  no  great  difference,  viewing 
the  matter  in  a  broad  light ;  no  such  differences  for  instance,  as  one 
would  find  in  going  to  a  tropical  country.  But  the  resemblance,  when  we 
come  to  the  details,  and  indeed  in  some  of  its  wider  features,  is  not  so 
strong  as  is  generally  believed. 
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Writers,  in  comparing  the  insects  of  Europe  and  America,  have  usually 
called  attention  to  their  similarity  ;  and  since  these  regions  are  embraced 
between  the  same  isothermal  lines  and  nourish  the  same  cereals,  we  should 
naturally  look  for  a  great  resemblance.  But  if  we  compare  the  butterflies 
of  the  better  known  districts,  such  as  eastern  North  America  and 
Europe  omitting  from  each  the  extreme  southern  species,  we  shall  find, 
to  start  with,  that  eastern  America  is  poorer  than  Europe,  having  about 
one-fifth  less  butterflies.  Or  if  we  make  the  comparison  family  by  family  we 
shall  discover  first,  that  while  half  of  the  European  butterflies  are  brush- 
footed  butterflies  ( Nymphalidae)  less  than  one-third  of  the  American 
butterflies  belong  to  this  family.  The  gossamer-winged  butterflies 
(Lycaenidae)  are  also  proportionally  a  little  less  abundant  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  while  the  typical  butterflies  (Papilionidae)  are  slightly 
more  abundant.  The  balance  on  the  American  side,  however,  is  made  up 
in  the  lowest  family,  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  American  fauna  is  com- 
posed of  skippers  ( Hesperidae )  while  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
European  fauna  is  composed  of  this  family.  As  contrasted  with  each 
other,  then,  Europe  is  peculiar  for  its  wealth  in  brush-footed  butterflies, 
America  in  skippers. 

The  disparity  of  representation  is  rendered  more  striking  when  we  com- 
pare the  minor  groups.  We  will  not  here  enter  into  many  details,  but 
only  point  out  the  following  facts :  first,  that  the  great  disparity  of  num- 
bers in  the  brush-footed  butterflies  on  the  two  continents  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  vast  number  of  meadow-browns  (Satyrinae)  in  Europe — it  has 
seventy-seven  species  while  we  have  but  nineteen ;  second,  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  skippers  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  great  proportion  of 
the  Pamphilidi  or  smaller  skippers,  which  number  forty-four  with  us, 
against  nine  in  Europe;  third,  that  while  the  hair-streaks  (Theclidi)  are 
twice  as  numerous  in  America  as  in  Europe,  twenty  species  against  ten, 
the  balance  in  the  sub-family  is  more  than  restored  by  the  superior  number 
of  blues  (Lycaenidi)  in  Europe,  where  there  are  thirty-eight  species  to 
our  thirteen  ;  fourth,  that  while  the  numbers  of  the  typical  butterflies  on 
the  two  continents  are  almost  equal,  there  is  no  similarity  of  representa- 
tion in  the  groups  composing  the  family,  excepting  in  the  whites  (Pieridi) 
where  there  are  eight  in  Europe  and  five  in  America  ;  for  the  orange-tips 
( Anthocharidi )  number  seven  in  Europe  and  two  in  America,  the  yellows 
(Rhodoceridi)  ten  in  Europe  and  twenty  in  America,  the  swallow-tails 
(Papilionidi)  three  in  Europe  and  nine  in  America,  and  the  Parnassians 
(Parnaasidi)  six  in  Europe  and  none  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  such  striking  contrasts,  there  are  many  apparent 
resemblances ;  but  upon  analysis  nearly  all  of  these  disappear.  Take, 
for  example,  the  two  most  striking  cases,  the  Vanessidi  and  the  Hesperidi, 
in  both  of  which  the  numbers  are  virtually  the  same  in  the  two  coun- 
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trie*  ;  in  the  latter  only  two  of  the  eight  American  and  four  European 
genera  are  common  to  both  countries,  and  in  these  two  the  representation 
is  very  unequal,  one  genus,  Thanaos,  having  six*  species  in  America 
against  two  in  Europe,  and  the  other,  Hesperia,  fourteen  in  Europe  and 
two  in  America. 

In  the  Vanessidi  there  arc  eight  genera,  of  which  four  are  represented 
on  each  continent,  the  others  hcing  equally  divided  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. We  have  naturally  in  this  instance  a  closer  resemblance  than  in 
any  other  group  of  butterflies,  l>ecause  its  general  are  mainly  genera  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  and  include  some  forms  common  to  the  two 
continents. 

In  other  groups  the  differences  arc  very  observable.  Thus,  of  the  nine 
American  genera  of  Theclidi,  but  one  is  represented  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  this  group  (Thecla)  the  European  species  have  a  peculiar  faciee  dis- 
tinct from  the  American.  Only  one  of  the  seven  American  genera  of 
Rhodoccridi,  and  two  of  the  seven  American  genera  of  Papilioninae  are 
found  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  the  Pamphilidi  only  three  or  perhaps 
four  of  the  twenty-three  genera  found  in  America  occur  at  all  in  Europe. 
Or,  if  we  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
American  genera  of  butterflies,  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  (or 
about  one-fourth)  are  represented  in  Europe;  and  of  the  others,  there 
are  but  seven  intimately  related  to  European  genera. 

A  careful  study  of  all  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
countries  will  show  that  they  arc  almost  all  confined  to  groups  which  are 
boreal  in  their  aspect ;  while,  if  we  had  excluded  from  the  comparisons 
the  species  inhabiting  in  cither  country  the  high  north,  and  had  included 
those  of  the  extreme  south,  not  only  would  the  number  of  species  in  either 
countrv  have  been  considerably  augmented,  but  the  resemblances  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  the  differences  more  than  proportionally 
increased.  Nor  would  the  differences  apjiear  at  their  real  value  if  account 
were  not  taken,  as  here,  of  the  lesser  structural  features  for  generic  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  relative  number  of  species  of  the  different 
groups  of  butterflies  in  Europe  and  eastern  North  America  is  shown,  the 
European  species  being  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  Staudinger  and 
Wocke's  Catalogue,  omitting  the  purely  Mediterranean  forms,  as  the  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  the  Gulf  States  have  been  omitted  from  the  American. t 

•  Even  thin  largo  number  ha*  Ih-cii  greatly  go  wine  change  from  later  discoveries,  l.ut  u 

Increased  latterly.  the  changes  would  not   essentially  disturb 

t  This  li*t  was  first  published  In  1S7«S,  In  the  the  comparisons  to  which  attention  Is  here 

Proceeding  of  the  American  association  for  directed,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 

the    advancement  of  science,  and    on  the  revise  it. 
American  side  should  undoubtedly  under- 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  we  arc  here  dealing  only  with  eastern 
America  and  Europe,  contiguous  portions  of  two  worlds.    Had  the  com- 
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parison  been  made  between  western  America  and  eastern  Asia,  it  would 
have  shown  far  stronger  affinities,  at  least  in  the  relative  development  of 
the  principal  groups. 


Table  of  the  species  af  Phyciodes,  baaed  on  the  imago. 

(hitler  surface  of  hind  win  ex  usually  with  a  varied  ground  tint,  large  patches  of  dark  color  con- 
trusting  strongly  with  a  lighter  base;  a  large,  more  or  less  clouded,  dark  marginal  patch  in 
the  middleof  the  hind  lwrder  invariably  present  ami  generally  very  distinct.  Tip  only  of  S 
clasps  bent  downward  tharos. 

Under  surface  of  hind  wings  with  a  very'  uniform  lint,  all  the  markings  delicate  and  subobso- 
let*?;  the  marginal  patch  of  hind  border,  if  prescut  at  all,  obscure.  Whole  of  apical  half  of 
^  clasps  bent  downward  batMil. 
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PHYCIODES  THAR  OS — The  pearl  crescent. 

[Pearl  crescent  fritillary  (Gosse);  pearl  cre*oent  (Scudder);  Pharo*  butterfly  (Harris); 
light-house  melitey  (Emmons);  little  black  bonlered  butterfly  (Maynard);  the  Me- 

Htaca  (Rom).] 


Dannus  festicu*  tharo*  Drury,  III.  nat. 
hist., I :  4.144,  pi.  21.  figs.  "Mf  (1770). 

I'apilin  tharo*  Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  il:  112, 
(.1.  160,  fig*.  E.  F.  (1779) ;— Ilerbst,  Xaturayst. 
in*,  sehmett.,  ix:  203-204,  pi.  260,  fig*.  4-3 
(1798). 

Melilaea  tharo*  Poey.  Cent.  Lep.  Culm, 
<  1?<J2) ; — Bolsd.-LeC,  Lep.  Am.  sept..  170- 
171.  pi.  47,  tigs.  3-5  (1833);— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 
X.  Amer.,  51,  (1862) ;-Mayn.,  Hutt.  S.  E., 
27-28.  pi.  4.  tigs.  32.  32«.  321.  (1*86). 

Eretia  tharos  Steph..  III.  Brit,  ent  ,  Haust.. 
i:  150(1*28). 

Melitata  (1'hyciodea)  tharo*  Doubl.-Hc- 
wits.,  Gen.  Oiurn.  Lep.,  1:181  (1848). 

Myeinrie*  (ham*  Kirt.y,  Syn.  eat.  Lep.. 
172  (1871);— Edw.,  Can.  ent.,  Is:  1-10,  5UV8 
(1S77) :  Butt.  X.  Amer.,  ii.  Phyeiodes,  I,  if. 
18  pp..  2  pi.  (1878);— Freneh,  Kep.  ins.  III., 
vii:  151  (187«);  Butt.  east.  I'.  S.,  177-180 
(1886);— Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  40-51  (1884). 

Anjynni*  tharo*sa  (Jod..  Enevel.  metb.. 
ix  :  250,  2*9  <  1819). 

Mrlitaea  pharos  Emm.,  Agric.  X.  Y.,  v : 
212-213,  pi. 43,  figs.  5-6  (1854) ;— Harr..  Ins.  inj. 
veg..  3.1  cd.,  289-290.  figs.  116-117  (1862). 

I'apUio  morphea*  Fabr.,  Syst.  ent.,  530 
(1775):— Herbst,  Xatun«yst.  Inn.  sehmett..  Ix  : 
201-202,  pi.  260,  figs.  1-2  (1798). 

Papilio  cocyUt  Cram..  Pap.  exot.,  Ii:148, 
pi.  101,  fl|f«.  A-C.(1779). 


1'apiiii)  euclea  Bergstr.,  Xomcnel.  ins. 
Hanati,  iv:  23-24.  pi.  19,  fig*.  1-2  (1780);— 
Ilerbot,  Xatursyt.  ins.  sehmett..  x  :  159-160, 
pi.  284,  fig*.  9-10  (1800). 

Melltaea  *ehni*  Kirby,  Faun.  Iwr.-am.. 
iv:  289  (1837). 

Figured  by  Abbot,  Draw.  in*.  Oa.  Brit. 
Mus„  vi :  pi.  4:1,  tigs.  38-40  (ea.  1300) ;—Q lover. 
111.  X.A.  Lep.,  pi.  O.  fig.  9,  Ined. 

PHYdODU  THAMM  MAKC1A. 

Spring  form. 

Militnen  mareia  Bdw.,  Trans.  Am.  ent. 
soo.,  ii :  207-209  (1868) ;— Grub.,  Jen.  zeitwhr. 
naturw.,  xvii:477-»78.  pi.  8,  tig*.  28-20  (18*4); 
Pap.,  iv  :  90.  pi.  3,  tigs. 28-29  (1884). 

J'hyciode*  tharo*,  form  tnarcin  Edw.,  loe. 
<  it.  (1877-78). 

PlI YCIOI>KS  THAROS  MOHPIIEI'H. 


I'htjciiMle*  tharos,  form  moi-pheus  Edw., 
Can.  ent,  ix:55  (1877)  ;-Butt.  X.  Amer..  il. 
Phyeiodes.  i.  ii  (1878). 

Melilaea  tharo*  Grub..  Jen.  zeitsehr 
naturw..  xvii:  478-479,  pi.  8,  fig.  33  (1884)  ;— 
Pap.,  iv  :  90,  pi.  3,  tig.  33  (1884). 

Drury's  tharo*  and  Crnmer's  eocyta  quoted 
aliove  are  thought  by  Edwards  to  l)elong  to 
this  form. 


Then  tlutler  thou 
Close  by  his  foot  like  glided  butterfly. 

HtKMi.-  The  Haunted  Glen. 


UbCi  ^vO  (jilbl  —  Atyash  mill  farashat.— Fi.  klc  a*  a  butterfly 
*     /     W  "        "  Arabic  urover'b 


Arabic  proverb. 

(5:1.3;  12:1.3).  Head  covered  with  black  scales,  mostly  concealed  by 
greenish  fulvous  and  brownish  fulvous  hairs,  below  the  base  of  the  antennae  by 
tawny  fulvous  hairs,  changing  below,  toward  the  tongue,  to  a  commingling  of  dull 
fulvous  and  dirty  white  scales ;  behind  the  eyes  covered  above  with  mingled  yellow 
fulvous  and  dusky  scales,  below  with  whitish  scales.  Basal  joint  of  palpi  and  basal 
third  of  middle  Joint  pure  white  externally;  beyond,  pale  yellowish  fulvous,  with  scat- 
tered black  scales ;  apical  joint  a  little  darker,  minutely  tipped  with  white;  fringed 
beneath  with  mingled  white  and  dusky-tipped  fulvous  hairs,  the  former  diminishing 
toward  the  tip  •,  above  with  brownish  fulvous  hairs,  with  a  few  Intermingled  black 
hairs;  Inner  similar  to  the  outer  side,  but  more  besprinkled  with  black  scales.  An- 
tennae blackish  brown  above,  .sometimes  enlivened,  especially  on  the  basal  joints, 
with  dull  fulvous.*  and  narrowly  annulated.  at  the  base  of  each  joint,  with  white ; 


•  Occasionally  the  dull  fulvous  predominate*,  producing  quite  a  different  appearance. 
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outer  lower  surfnee  white,  inner  lower  surface  yellowish  brown,  the  two  somewhat 
intermixed ;  under  surface  of  club  and  the  whole  tip.  Including  four  or  Ave  joint-., 
dark  orauge;  above,  excepting  the  tip,  blackish  brown,  the  white  streak  on  the  lower 
outer  surface  reaching  the  orange  portion  of  the  tip.  Tongue  pale  brownish  fuscous, 
bxsal  quarter  pale  luteous ;  papillae  (61 :  40)  less  than  a  dozen  and  a  half  in  number  on 
each  maxilla,  widely  separated,  al>out  as  long  a*  the  width  of  one  maxilla,  cylindrical, 
somewhat  appressed,  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  ones  more  rounded 
and  elongate-ovate,  the  edge  of  the  cup  sharp,  the  central  lllament  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  papilla,  bluntly  tipped,  slender  and  cylindrical. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  greenish  brown  hairs,  on  prothorax  and  patagia  strongly 
tinged  with  fulvous;  beneath  white,  faintly  tinged  with  buff  on  the  nictathorax. 
Fore  legs  very  pale  fulvous  externally,  beneath  white;  other  legs  pale  tawny  fulvons, 
the  femora  white  beneath.  Spines  and  spurs  of  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
legs;  claws  castaneous;  pulvlllus  blackish. 

Wings  above  varying  from  pale  to  deep  orange  (often  varied  with  clustered  or  inde- 
pendent scales  of  buff  yellow,  especially  on  the  apical  half  of  the  fore  wings  in  the 
female)  heavily  marked  with  blackish  brown.  Fort  wings :  The  veins  mostly  blackish ; 
the  basal  three-fifths  of  the  costal  Iwmler  broadly,  and  the  whole  Inner  border  nar- 
rowly, edged  with  black;  on  the  basal  three-fifths  of  the  wing  are,  normally,  two 
transverse  bands,  besides  the  spot  occupying  the  base;  the  latter  extends  one-third 
the  distance  toward  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  Is  seldom  enlivened  by  any  orange 
markings,  although  frequently  speckled  extensively  with  greenish  yellow  scales:  the 
inner  transverse  band  consist*  of  a  series  of  broad  rings,  flattened  at  their  junction  on 
the  nervurcs  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  their  sides  formed  of  opposed  curves,  the 
whole  as  broad  as,  some  broader  than,  the  marginal  interspaces,  forming  an  arc  of  a 
circle  whose  centre  is  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  the  outer  border  removed  from  the  apex 
of  the  cell  by  Its  own  width  or  even  less,  and  including  orange  spots,  sometimes  obscured 
With  greenish  yellow  scales,  sometimes  obliterated  with  blackish;  the  Inner  edge  of 
thi*  band,  and  almost  always  its  lower  extremity,  is  obscured  by  blackish  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  the  outer  band  Is  usually  (<J)  or  sometimes  (?)  broken;  Its  outer 
limit,  starting  from  the  costal  border,  at  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  banc, 
runs  downward  and  outward,  in  a  nearly  straight,  oblique  line,  to  the  upjKT  median 
nervule,  striking  it  at  one-third  the  distance  from  it*,  origin;  here  it  turns  abruptly 
inward  and  crosses  the  upper  median  interspace,  at  the  middle  of  its  widening  portion 
by  a  deep  lnnnle  opening  outward  ;  the  rest  of  the  outer  border  has  a  curved  or  oblique 
limit,  curving  lu  the  lower  median  interspace,  and  then  turning  obliquely  outward, 
retelling  the  black  Inner  border  at  about  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
wing;  when  the  band  is  broken  it  is  at  the  lower  median  nervule,  and  even  the  upper 
median  interspace  is  quite  devoid  of  any  sign  of  it ;  the  inner  limit  of  the  band  varies 
greatly  and  is  frequently  obscure;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  hand  is  formed  by  an 
oblique,  elongated,  triangular  patch,  depending  from  the  costal  border  and  reaching 
the  upper  median,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  at  flr»t  greatly,  afterwards  more  gradually; 
the  lower  half  is  formed  of  a  broad  belt,  at  least  In  the  mcdio-submedian  interspace, 
whose  inner  margin  crosses  the  nervurcs  at  about  right  angles,  running  downward 
from  a  point  generally  about  midway  between  the  two  divarications  of  the  median 
nervure;  between  these  two  bands,  and,  usually  (at  its  upper,  outer  extremity,  if  not 
altogether)  merged  in  the  outer  one,  is  a  slender,  ovoid,  transverse,  black  circlet.  Its 
inner  edge  marking  ttie  extremity  of  the  cell ;  these  markings  are  very  frequently  more 
or  less  blurred,  and  sometimes  are  slightly  flecked,  especially  in  the  middle  and  lower 
half  of  the  wing,  w  ith  greenish  yellow  scales,  but  the  extreme  base  of  the  median 
Interspaces,  and  the  lower  portion  at  least  of  the  subeosto-median  interspace,  ju-t 
beyond  the  cell,  are  generally  devoid  of  black  scales,  even  when  the  Iwind  is  contin- 
uous and  the  wing  most  obscured,  or  if  they  are  present,  they  are  uot  clustered.  The 
outer  margin  Is  broadly  bordered,  to  the  width  of  an  interspace,  with  black,  followed 
by  an  obsolete  series  of  faint,  delicate,  orange  or  buff  orange,  or  greenish  vellow 
lunula*  opening  outward,  and  in  the  upper  median  Interspace  by  an  opeu  orange  space: 
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the  lunules  arc  always  faint,  and  very  frequently,  especially  In  the  male,  altogether 
Imperceptible,  and  are  immediately  followed,  above  the  upper  median  interspace,  by  a 
broad,  transverse  black  patch,  confluent  with  the  marginal  band,  when  the  lunules  are 
absent;  below  the  upper  median  interspace  by  a  similar  broader  patch,  Its  Interior 
portion  extending  somewhat  Into  the  upper  median  interspace.  The  upper  patch  is 
followed  Interiorly  by  an  orange  patch,  broadening  downward,  and  distinct  only  on  the 
two  lower  submedian  interspaces,  followed  In  its  turn  by  a  transverse,  triangular 
black  patch,  often  attenuated  below,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-median 
interspace,  and  having  an  interior  bonier  subparallel  to  the  exterior  border  of  the 
mesial  band,  and  separate  from  it  by  about  twice  the  width  of  an  interspace;  about 
midway  between  the  Interior  border  of  the  lower  siibmarginal  patch  and  the  exterior 
border  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mesial  band,  Is  a  zigzag  stripe,  generally  slender, 
sometimes.  In  the  female,  and  especially  toward  the  inner  border  moderately  broad, 
with  a  bend  in  each  interspace  and  at  each  nervule;  it  rnns  from  the  upper  median 
nervole.  sometimes  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  triangular  black 
patch,  sometimes  with  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  mesial  stripe,  sometimes 
between  them  to  the  inner  border,  and  lias  a  general  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
nervules;  a  small  black  spot  is  sometimes  seen  (especially  In  the  female)  in  the 
inedio-submedlan  Interspace,  midway  between  the  zigzag  stripe  and  the  submarglual 
black  patch;  fringe  blackish  brown  at  base,  beyond  varying  from  blackish  brown  to 
dirty  white,  rather  broadly  Interrupted  with  brownish  at  the  nervure  tips,  excepting 
at  the  apex  of  the  wings.  Base  of  the  hind  icing*,  half  way  to  the  tlrst  divarication 
of  the  subcostal  and  median  nervures,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  mcdio-subincdlan 
Interspace,  blackish ;  outside  of  this  are  two  pairs  of  transverse,  often  tremulous 
black  lines,  each  set  forming  the  borders  of  an  open  band;  the  Interior  band,  often 
partially  obscured  by  the  duskiness  of  the  base,  crosses  the  cell  at  the  middle  of  the 
inner  two-thirds,  forming,  approximately  or  exactly,  the  figure  8;  the  exterior  starts 
In  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  by  a  coarse,  arching  streak,  spanning  the  first  divari- 
cation of  the  subcostal  nervure;  the  inner  line  continues  along  the  apical  boundary  of 
the  ••ell.  marking  its  limits,  while  the  outer  crosses  the  interspace  beyond  it  at  about 
the  distance  of  the  width  of  an  interspace,  sometimes  uniting  at  both  ends  with  the 
inner  line;  with  opposing  curves,  and  forming  a  still  open  band  of  similar  width,  the 
two  lines  cross  the  lower  median  interspace  just  within  the  second  divarication  of  the 
median  nervure  and  terminate.  The  outer  border,  for  about  the  width  of  an  Inter- 
space and  a  half,  is  margined  with  black,  but  is  enlivened  at  about  the  distance  of  an 
interspace  from  the  border  by  a  series  of  delicate,  often  partially  obsolete,  greenish 
yellow  or  faint  orange  lunules,  opening  outward ;  scarcely  removed  and  equidistant 
fr«m  the  interior  margin  of  the  black  border,  Is  a  series  of  seven  small  black  spoUs, 
minute  and  round  above,  growing  larger  and  more  transverse  toward  the  inner  bonier, 
a  little  further  removed  Inward  from  this  series  than  this  is  from  the  black  bordering, 
is  a  vague,  sinuous,  black  line,  subparallel  to  the  outer  bonier,  generally  obsolete  for  a 
considerable  space  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  increasing  in  importance  as  it  passes 
toward  either  border,  terminating  next  the  inner  border  at  the  internal  nervure,  which 
it  follows  downward  to  the  outer  bordering, — next  the  costal  border,  following  In  a 
similar  manner  the  costal  nervure;  between  this  line  and  the  outer  bonier  the  veins 
are  black:  fringe  as  in  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath :  Forr  vingn  pale  orange,  more  or  less  distinctly  tinged  with  ochraceous 
along  the  costal  bonier,  at  the  extreme  apex  and  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  border; 
the  mesial  black  stripe  Is  n*peated  beneath  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  distinctness,  as 
is  also  the  triangular  black  patch  depending  from  the  costal  border  about  midway 
between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  apex  of  the  wing;  it  Is  sometimes  followed,  espec- 
tally  la  the  female,  by  a  slender  stripe  of  whitish  scales;  crossing  the  medlo-subme- 
dian,  the  lower  median,  and  sometimes,  less  broadly,  the  upper  median  interspace,  is 
a  bmad.  transverse,  black  stripe;  the  other  black  markiugs  of  the  upper  surface,  aud 
especially  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  are  indicated  beneath  by  a  greater  depth  of 
orange:  a  transverse,  wavy,  clnnamoneous  line,  arched  Inwanl  In  each  interspace, 
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c  roj.sc.-.  the  outer  part  of  the  wing,  parallel  to  the  outer  border  ami  distant  from  it  bj 
half  the  width  of  an  interspace;  occasionally  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing,  ami 
especially  the  upper  half  of  the  female,  is  broadly  besprinkled  with  grayish  scales, 
giving  it  a  more  or  less  hoary  appearance;  outer  liordcr  edged  delicately  with  ciuna- 
moncous;  fringe  much  as  on  the  upper  surface.  Hind  \rin<j»  ochraceous.  the  basal 
three-fifths  of  the  wins  occupied  by  irregular,  discontinuous,  somewhat  intercurrent, 
transverse,  curving,  cinnamoneous  lines,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border;  they  can 
with  dilliculty  be  resolved  into  live  nearly  equidistant  sets,  the  antepenultimate,  count- 
ing from  the  base,  crossing  the  cell  and  marking  Its  extremity;  the  outermost  start* 
from  the  costal  bonier  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  ba.se,  ami  terminates  at  the 
middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  internal  nervure,  crossing  the  sulieosto-median  inter- 
space at  fully  one-third  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell;  the  extremity  of 
the  cell  is  often  occupied  by  a  large,  vaguely  limited,  cinnamoneous  brown  spot,  and 
other  smaller  and  fainter,  but  equally  vague  spots  occasionally  occur  between  con- 
tiguous lines,  particularly  on  the  internal  lialf  and  costally  above  the  llrst  divarication 
of  the  subcostal  nervure;  not  infrequently  the  outer  half  of  the  cell  is  tilled  with  a 
darker,  more  widely  extended,  brownish  spot,  scarcely  tinged  with  cinnamoneous.  and 
in  this  case  the  space  between  the  two  outer  lines,  as  well  as  sometimes  the  two 
borders  of  the  wings,  are  paler  than  usual,  forming  a  distinct  band;  in  extreme  cases, 
the  discal  spot  is  still  deeper  in  color,  approaching  blackish  fuscous,  and  the  band 
becomes  of  a  silvery  gray,  presenting  a  striking  contrast,  more  common  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  to  what  appears  to  be  the  normal  pattern.  Midway  between  the 
outer  line  and  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  is  an  arcuate  row,  parallel  to  the  latter,  of 
six  small,  round  or  transverse,  blackish  spots,  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  wing;  next 
to  the  outer  margin  is  a  series  of  continuous,  linear,  dark  cinnamoneous  or  blackish 
crescents,  similar  to  the  submarginal  series  of  the  f«»re  wings,  frequently  followed, 
especially  in  the  female,  by  a  second  similar  series,  as  far  from  it  as  it  is  from  the 
border;  the  latter  series  is  often  wanting  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing;  next  the 
exterior  limit  of  the  outer  line  of  the  basal  series,  and  following  it  from  the  costal 
border  to  the  middle  subcostal  nervule.  occurs  a  broad,  sometimes  partially  obsolete 
patch  of  color,  varying,  according  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wing,  from  cinnamoneous 
brown  to  dark  brownish  fuscous ;  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  In  the  subcostal  and  me- 
dian area  has  a  common  broad  arched  patch,  including  by  Its  height  some  of  the  round, 
blackish  spots,  but  seldom  obscuring  any  of  the  markings  of  this  region,  varyiug  from 
a  pale  cinnamoneous  brown  to  fuliginous,  but  usually  enlivened  in  the  upper  median 
interspace  (occasionally,  to  a  much  less  extent,  also  In  the  next  Interspace  above) 
between  the  two  linear  lunules.  and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  outer  margin,  by  an 
ochraceous  silvery,  silvery  gray  or  grayish  fuliginous,  high  lunule,  which  the  outer 
linear  lunule  divides  in  two,  if  not.  as  occasionally,  obsolete;  in  the  darkest,  most  pro- 
nounced individuals  (the  extreme  of  V.  t.  marcla)  this  large  marginal  spot  joins  the  extra- 
mesial  spot  of  the  costal  margin,  and  spreads  across  the  whole  wing,  occupying  as  a 
fuscous  area,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  silvery  mesial  band,  the  whole  outer  half  of  the 
wing,  relieved  only  by  the  silvery  marginal  lunule  of  the  upper  median  Interspace 
and  a  large,  silvery  gray  patch  at  the  apex  of  the  wing;  more  or  less  distinctly  the 
latter  pale  patch  is  present  In  all  Infnscated  specimens ;  in  some  of  the  darker  individ- 
ual-, the  space  between  the  two  submarginal  series  of  linear  lunules,  or.  still  more 
seldom,  the  whole  marglu  as  far  as  the  Inner  series  is  of  a  slightly  paler  fuliginous 
than  the  neighboring  tints  ;  and  sometimes  a  pale  ochraceous  or  pale  silvery  gray  spot 
occurs  at  the  anal  angle,  similar  to,  but  smaller  than  that  at  the  apex  of  the  wing;  the 
outer  l>order  is  delicately  edged  with  cinnamoneous  or  blackish;  fringe  as  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Abdomen  above  and  011  sides  blackish  brown,  besprinkled  with  a  few  fulvous  scales 
on  the  sides  and  toward  the  extremity  of  the  body  above,  especially  at  the  tips  of  the 
segments;  beneath  white,  occasionally  marked,  in  the  middle  of  the  segment*,  by 
subventral  touches  of  fulvous.  Appendages  of  male :  clasps  tapering  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  when  viewed  from  the  side,  but  with  a  pretty  well  marked  division  into  a  basal 
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and  an  apical  half;  comparatively  little  compressed,  even  in  the  apical  half,  the  tip 
only  bent  downward. 


Measurements  In  millimetre*. 
Length  of  tongue,  7  mm. 

MALE8. 

FKMAI.KS. 

Smallest. 

Average.  Largest. 

Smallest  Average. 

Largest . 

Length  of  fore  wing!)  

U..'i 
8. 
6. 
1.6 

 1 

10.75  io. 

0.23  10. 
6.      1  0.3 
2.  2.23 

i    12.25   1  18.5 
7.  0.5 
4.1  0. 
1.75  MB 

20.5 
10.5 
0.75 
2.45 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tllilae  and  tarsi.. 

Described  from  06  i  .  40  V  ,  and  27  uncertain ;  of  these  about  one-fifth  wen-  1*.  t.  mama. 
The  laiL'«  «t  New  England  specimen  I  have  seen  wa.»  one  received  since  these  measurements 
were  taken.   It  is  a  ?  captured  at  lilanford,  Mass.,  by  I>r.  G.  Dlmmock;  the  fore  wing  meas- 
ure§  21-*  mm.  In  length. 

Aberration*.  I',  t.  packardu  (Melitaea  packardii  Saund.,  Pack.  Guide  ins.,  256-37 ; 
figured  in  Edw.,  Butt.  X.  Amcr.,  II,  l'hyclodcs,  11).  Dr.  J.  f\  Merrill  captured  at  Nahant, 
Mass..  a  remarkably  sufl"nsed  male,  hardly  recognizable  as  belonging  to  this  species. 
The  upper  surface  is  almost  entirely  blackish  brown,  the  only  orange  fulvous  present  on 
the  /on  »ri/.;/n  being  a  small,  trausverse  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell  bordering  the 
limiting  veiu,  a  transverse  series  of  small,  round  spots,  corresponding  to  the  interior 
of  the  chain  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  a  transverse  series  parallel  to  the 
outer  border,  of  live  lamer  luuules,  with  blurred  borders,  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wing,  the  middle  one.  in  the  upper  median  interspace,  largest,  decreasing 
rapidly  on  either  side.  A  similar  disposition  is  shown  on  the  hind  trintjn;  two  partially 
confluent,  curving  hands  occupy  the  two  chains  of  circlets  In  the  basal  half  of  the 
w  ing,  while  a  slender  series  of  fulvous  lunules,  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  occupy,  normally,  the  position  of  an  outer  bordering  to  the  transver.se,  wavy, 
black  lines  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Beneath,  the  appearance  is,  if  anything, 
still  more  remarkable.  The  fore  in,,,,*  urn  dull  tawny,  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
costal  and  the  middle  half  of  the  inner  t>order  with  broad,  rounded  patches  of  blackish 
fuscous,  excepting  a  slight  dash  of  greenish  yellow  in  the  middle  of  the  former  just 
below  the  costal  edge;  and  a  not  very  broad,  submarginal,  blurred  fuscous  stripe, 
vaguely  formed  of  luuules,  distant  about  the  width  of  an  Interspace  from  the  outer 
bonier,  and  beyond  which  the  border,  except  In  the  upper  median  interspace,  Is  strongly 
tinged  with  ferruginous.  The  hi  ml  irin<i»  are  of  the  Usual  tint,  but  the  markings  differ 
from  the  type  in  altogether  wanting  the  streaks  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  ami  in 
being  marked  instead  by  a  pair  of  faint,  broad,  partially  interrupted,  curving,  dull 
fulvous  bands,  one  crossing  the  wing  just  within  the  termination  of  the  cell,  the  other 
a  little  way  beyond  it;  the  round  spots  are  faint  and  fulvous,  and  the  double  row  of 
submarginal  lunules  is  supplanted,  as  on  the  fore  w  ings,  by  a  single  series  of  coarse, 
cinuamoneous,  brown  luuules;  the  other  apical  markings  are  as  in  the  usual  type. 

Another  somew  hat  similar  specimen  rbut  a  female  of  the  marcia  type")  is  one  first 
described  as  n  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  Melitaea  packardli.  It  differs  from 
the  male  described  above  only  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  fulvous  markings,  espec- 
ially on  the  outer  half  of  the  fore  wings,  where  they  form  a  very  broad  belt  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  outer  half,  broken  only  by  the  blackish  nervnres.  Below,  it  differs  from  the 
male  in  the  following  respect :  on  the  fori-  irhujs  the  fulvous  tint  is  deeper  and  purer, 
the  costal  and  inner  margins  are  less  infuscated  and  the  submarginal  streak  is  sup- 
planted by  the  inner  series  of  linear  lunules.  just  as  they  occur  in  the  normal  types, 
indeed  more  distinctly,  yet  as  delicately,  and  continuous  across  the  wing;  beyond  it.  the 
upper  two  subcostal,  the  upper  median  and  the  medlo-submedian  interspaces  are 
ochraceous.  The  hind  ving$  are  marked  more  distinctly  at  the  base  than  In  the  male, 
and  in  (dace  of  the  broad,  faint,  mesial  band,  the  position  of  its  Inner  iMirdcr— that  is, 
the  tip  of  the  cell— Is  occupied  by  a  narrow.  Ill-defined,  ciunamoneous,  brown  stripe, 
beyond  which  the  wing  is  almost  wholly  dull  yellowish  silvery,  excepting  a  larger, 
very  high,  dull  brownish,  marginal  lunule  in  the  lower  median  and  subcosto-median 
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Interspaces;  and  excepting  also  a  slender  lunule  of  the  same  within  the  middle  of  the 
upper  median  interspace  and  a  faint  wavy  streak  of  similar,  ill-defined  lunulcs  occu- 
pying, In  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  the  position  of  the  Inner  series  of  linear  lunules; 
outer  edge  cinnamoneous. 

At  first  glance  I  referred  this  to  Charidryas  nyctols  from  the  silvery  appearance 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings;  but  examination  of  the  structure  and  the  mark- 
ings left  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  present  species,  and  this  feature  to 
the  silvery  gray  of  the  form  marcia.  I  owe  to  Mr.  Saunders  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  original  specimen,  which  has  also  been  figured  by  Mr.  Kdwards,  a.-  noted 


Dimorphic  forms.  The  two  forms  of  this  species  are  distinguishable  mainly  In 
the  color  and  markings  of  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings,  which  have  a  yellow- 
bun"  ground  color  in  morpheas,  with  comparatively  inconspicuous  or  obsolete  mark- 
ings, especially  in  the  male;  while  in  inarcia  the  ground  color  ranges  from  bright 
yellow  to  ferruginous,  with  heavy  and  strongly  contrasted  markings,  either  from  the 
intensity  of  the  cloudy  Infuscations  or  the  subnacreous  tints  of  the  lighter  parts,  or 
both.  In  addition  to  dimorphic  diversity,  marcia  is  highly  variable,  Mr.  Edwards 
distinguishing  four  distinct  types  with  intcrgrades  between,  the  heaviness  of  the  mark- 
ing- and  the  divergence  from  morpheas  becoming  more  and  more  marked  from  north 
southward.  This  refers  only  to  the  heaviness  of  the  markings  beneath,  though 
Edwards  distinctly  refers  to  the  heaviness  of  the  markings  of  the  upper  surface  of 
P.  t.  morpheas  from  Texas.  It  so  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have  seen  no 
Individuals  so  heavily  marked  on  the  upper  surface  a*  some  of  the  same  summer  form 
which  I  took  at  the  month  of  the  Saskatchewan,  though  others  were  of  an  ordinary 

character. 

Egg  (64:^1).  Tapering  so  that  the  truncate  summit  is  half  the  diameter  of  the 
egg;  the  polygonal  cells  of  lower  half  shallow,  saucer-like  depressions  about  .03 
mm.  in  diameter,  which  become  more  and  more  indistinct  below.  Vertical  ribs 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  In  number  and  merely  the  culminating  rounded  ridges  of  wave- 
like depressions  of  the  surface;  some  of  them  unite  before  reaching  the  margin 
of  the  truncate  summit ;  the  interspaces  between  these  is  sometimes  feebly  ami  Indis- 
tinctly broken  by  wrinkle-like  cross  marks  into  cells  about  twice  as  broad  as  high. 
Cells  of  flat  summit  decreasing  In  size  toward  the  centre  (67:  15),  around  which  their 
longer  diameters  radiate,  the  outer  cells  about  .04  mm.  aud  the  Inner  cells  about  .0115 
mm.  in  longer  diameter;  the  boundaries  of  the  cells  are  sharply  denned,  delicate  lines. 
Color  light  yellowish  green,  glistening.  Height  .5  mm. ;  breadth  .45  mm. ;  breadth 
of  summit,  -23  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Pint  tfagt  (72 :  6).  Head  (79:  12)  glistening,  dark,  olive  green,  the 
scattered  hairs  curving,  simple  and  white;  ocellar  field  black,  the  ocelli  pallid ;  month 
parts  and  antennae  pale  green.  Body  and  papillae  very  pale  green.  Hairs  generally 
half  as  long  again  as  the  width  of  the  body,  black,  arcuate;  those  of  the  laterodorsal 
and  lateral  series  curving  backward,  the  lateral  less  arcuate  and  smaller;  of  supra- 
stigmatal  nearly  straight,  of  infrastigmatal,  the  anterior  directed  outward  and  down- 
ward, the  posterior  only  outward ;  prolegs  color  of  body,  the  legs  green,  but  infnscated. 
Length.  2  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .28  mm. 

Second  stay*.  Head  luteo-piceous  with  a  slight,  luteous,  oblique  stripe  on  cither 
side  above,  smoothly  rounded,  with  scattered  pale  hairs  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the 
head.  Labrum  luteo-testaceous.  Body  pallid,  with  the  fleshy,  conical,  aplcally  blunt 
tubercles  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  broad,  armed  with  brown,  faintly  spicullfer- 
ous,  aclcular  spines  fully  as  long  as  the  tubercles  and  arising  from  slight  papillae. 
Dorsal  region  faint,  greenish  brown,  deepest  on  the  thoracic  segments,  interrupted  by 
the  tubercles  on  the  abdominal  segments  and  most  marked  here  in  an  open  ring,  sur- 
rounding the  tubercles  excepting  in  front  and  sending  off  divergent  branches  In  the 
posterior  lateral  corners;  a  broad,  brown  lateral  band,  interrupted  by  the  supra- 
stigmatal  tubercles.  Spiracles  on  elevated,  fnscons-tipped  tubercles,  circular.  Legs 
pale  greenish  fuscous ;  prolegs  pallid.  Length,  3.25  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .42  mm. ; 
length  of  tubercles,  .15  mm. 


above. 
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Thmi  utmjr.  Head  (79  :  13)  shining  blackish  brown  with  a  pallid  triangle,  a  pallid  or 
luteo-pallld,  scarcely  oblique,  broad  stripe  longitudinally  across  the  top  of  each  hemi- 
sphere and  a  similarly  colored  patch  at  base  of  mandibles  extending  the  color  of  the 
triangle  in  this  quarter;  scattered  flue,  pale  hairs  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  head. 
Labrum  luteous,  fusco-testaccous  at  base;  antennae  pallid  with  a  fuscous  tip.  Body 
greenish,  olivaceous  brown,  much  mottled  with  darker  and  lighter  tints,  darker  on  the 
shies  than  on  top.  with  moderately  broad,  pallid,  greenish  laterodorsal  and  infra- 
stisrmatal  stripes,  Involving  to  some  extent,  as  do  the  other  longitudinal  markings,  the 
color  of  the  tubercles,  these  being  almost  wholly  pallid  In  the  laterodorsal  and  infra- 
stigmatal  series,  more  or  less  lnfuscated  elsewhere;  but  the  spines  are  more  or  less 
embrowned  in  all  of  them.  The  tubercles  arc  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  In  the 
preceding  stage.  Legs  and  prologs  as  there.  Length.  5  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  .56 
mm. ;  length  of  tubercles,  .23  mm. 

Last  fi'vjf  (72 ;  6,  9).  Head  (72 :  8  ;  79 :  15)  shining  bronze  with  black  hairs :  across 
the  summit  a  narrow  whitish  bar.  thickened  at  the  front  of  each  side,  and  bluntly 
barbed  on  theouter  side ;  in  front  a  triangular  spot  connecting  at  the  lower  angle  with 
a  sickle-shaped  bar  on  the  side.  Body,  blackish  browu,  (lotted,  especially  on  dorsum, 
with  yellow;  the  spines  stout  at  base  and  there  mostly  yellowish;  the  bristles  brown, 
black  tipped;  a  black  dorsal  stripe  of  ten  wanting ;  a  yellow  stripe  following  the  latero- 
dorsal spines  and  a  hand  of  the  same  color  the  infrastigmatal  series;  sometimes  there 
is  a  black  lateral  band.  Length,  21..'.  mm.  (after  Edwards,  my  own  description  having 
been  lost). 

Chrysalis  (84:  20-22).  Grayish  white,  the  abdomen  a  little  darker;  surface  mi- 
nutely corrugated  and  dull  whitish,  the  crevices  tilled  with  pale,  yellowish  brown, 
DON  profusely  along  the  anterior  portions  of  the  abdominal  segments,  on  most  of  the 
warts  and  especially  upon  the  borders  of  the  top  of  the  head  ;  occllar  ribbon  Immaculate ; 
wings  with  a  dusky  central  spot  and  smaller  dusky  spots  at  the  nervule  tips.  On  the 
ahdomeu  there  Is  an  inconspicuous,  narrow,  interrupted,  dull  yellowish,  substigmatal 
band,  followed  beneath  by  a  band  formed  of  a  few  fuscous  spots;  there  is  also  a 
faint  trace  of  a  dull  yellowish  band,  following  the  laterodorsal  row  of  warts. 
Spiracles  browu,  margined  with  pale.  Length,  10.3  mm. ;  width  at  extremity  of  head, 
2.25  mm. ;  at  mesothorax,  4  mm. ;  at  fourth  abdomiual  segment.  4  mm. ;  height  at 
thorax.  3.6  mm. ;  at  fourth  abdominal  segment,  4.5  mm. 

Comparisons.  The  present  species  differs  unmistakably  from  the 
Gulf  specie*,  P.  gorgonc  (Hiibn.)  (P.  phaon  Edw.),  although  some  spec- 
imens of  the  latter  do  approach  the  darker  individuals  of  P.  tharos  very 
closely  ;  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wings,  a  mesial,  pale,  almost  w  hit- 
ish belt  is  always  to  be  distinguished,  and  usually  separated  by  a  black 
streak  from  a  submarginal  orange  fulvous  band  ;  although  the  two  are 
usually  confluent  as  one  irregular  patch  in  P.  tharos,  some  females 
have  them  distinctly  marked,  but  always  entirely  or  nearly  concolorous  ; 
the  black  outer  border  of  both  w  ings  is  broader  on  an  average  than  in  the 
present  species,  and,  in  coneecpicnce,  the  submarginal  bright  colored 
lunulc  in  the  upper  median  interspace  of  the  fore  wings  is  always  entirely 
enclosed  within  it.  Beneath,  the  distinctions  above  alluded  to  as  occurring 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  arc  brought  out  quite  as  distinctly  ; 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  hind  wings  is  quite  different,  that  of  P.  gor- 
gone  being  of  a  slightly  dirty  white,  tinged  with  greenish,  while  the 
markings,  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  those  of  P.  tharos,  are  of  a  black- 
ish brown.    As  the  Gulf  species  seems  to  have  a  range  of  variation  of 
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almost  precisely  the  same  nature  as  P.  tharos,  infuscatcd  specimens 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  P.  tharos  in  the  appearance  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  wings.    P.  forgone  is  a  slightly  smaller  species. 

Distribution  (22  :.'{).  P.  tharos  has  a  very  extensive  range,  occupy* 
ing  almost  the  whole  of  North  America,  north  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf,  and 
east  of  the  continental  divide,  as  far  as  about  Lnt.  ;>3°  X.  At  its  south- 
ern limits  it  has  heen  reported  from  northern  (Chapman)  but  not  from 
southern  Florida,  from  Alabama  (Gosse),  central  (Belfragc)  and  south- 
ern Texas  (Aaron).  To  the  north  it  has  heen  found  in  Nova  Scotia 
"very  common"  (  Jones),  Cape  Breton  (Thaxter),  the  southern  side  of 
the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  (Bell),  Anticosti  (Couper),  Saw  Bill  River, 
southern  Labrador  (Couper),  in  western  Newfoundland  ( where  it  was 
taken  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gardiner  nt  St.  BarlxTs  Bay,  about  Lat.  51°  15') 
hut  not  reported  by  Gosse  from  eastern  Newfoundland,  Cacouna  aud  Ha 
Ha  Bay  (Saunders),  Quebec  (Bowles),  Ottawa  (Billings).  Sugar  Ruth 
Lake,  Bevans  Lake  and  Devil's  Kiver  (D'l'rban),  Lake  Superior  (  Aga>- 
siz),  Lake  of  the  Woods  (Dawson),  .Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bav  "verv 
plentiful"  (Weir),  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  about  Lat. 
53°  (Scudder),  Fdmonton  ( Gcddcs) ,  Upper  Liard  River  (Dawson). 
McKcnzie  River  (Kdwards)  and  Lake  La  Hache,  British  Columbia,  Lat. 
.r>l°  51'  N.  (Crotch).  The  last  mentioned  is  the  westernmost  (121°  40') 
known  locality,  and  the  only  one  recorded  from  the  western  watershed, 
though  Kdwards  states  (Bull.  V.  S.  geol.  surv.  terr.,  iv  :  51,"))  that  it  it. 
found  "quite  at  the  Pacific"  to  the  north  of  our  territory.  In  our  own 
country  it  is  known  to  occur  as  far  west  as  Milk  River  (Cones)  and 
the  Judith  Mountaius,  Montana  (Kdwards),  western  Dakota,  plentiful 
(Allen),  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  northern  Wyoming  (Kdwards),  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  (Reakirt.  Mead)  and  the  mountains  of  New  Mex- 
ico (Snow)  ;  to  the  east  it  is  recorded  from,  ami  certainly  occurs  in,  every 
state  of  the  Union. 

In  New  Kngland  it  is  almost  everywhere  exceedingly  abundant ;  it  is 
not  uncommon  even  in  the  White  Mountain  district,  where  I  have  taken 
it  above  the  timber;  but  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  who  ha*  collected  largely  in 
Norway,  Me.,  wrote  in  18(59  that  he  had  never  seen  a  dozen  specimens 
there,  and  that  year  not  one,  and  in  Stow,  Vt.,  Miss  Soulc  only  saw  one 
or  two  specimens  in  1S85  and  only  one  in  1H8(».  The  butterfly  may  be 
seen  in  almost  any  open  sunny  place,  on  weedy  hillsides,  or  among  the 
ranker  vegetation  following  the  course  of  small  streams ;  it  is  partial  to 
flowers,  especially  such  as  grow  in  low,  damp  ground.  In  Iowa,  Mr. 
Allen  found  it  both  in  the  groves  and  on  the  open  prairie,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially a  butterfly  of  the  open  country. 

Oviposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  (64:29)  always  on  the 
leaves  of  the  food  plant  "and  usually  on  the  under  side  of  them,  in  rows 
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nearly  or  quite  straight,  and  touching  each  other"  (Edward*).  Mr. 
Mead  found  the  clusters  to  vary  from  20  to  about  !/>()  egg*.  Mr. 
Kdwards  at  a  later  date  from  jO  to  225.  Recently  an  imprisoned  female 
laid  for  me  on  the  under  *ide  of  a  leaf  ahout  three  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  stalk  a  cluster  of  eggs,  closely  crowded  in  a  mass,  one  side  of  which 
was  straight,  lying  against  the  midrib,  the  other  an  irregular  curve,  the 
mass  being  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
eggs  in  the  cluster,  most  of  them  lying  in  a  single  layer  about  as  closely 
crowded  a»  possible,  but  the  outer  ones  a  little  scattering  ;  on  the  top  of 
them  was  a  second  layer  of  about  a  quarter  as  many,  also  closely  crow rded, 
but  not  quite  so  regularly  erect,  some  being  tipped  a  little,  doubtless  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  base.  In  another  case,  fifty  or  sixty  were  laid, 
closely  crowded  together  but  all  in  a  single  layer.  In  another  instance  an 
imprisoned  female  laid  seven  scattering  eggs  on  one  leaf,  none  touching 
the  others.  A  day  before  hatching  the  eggs  rapidly  become  discolored. 
Mr.  Kdwards  gives  the  period  of  the  egg  stage  at  from  four  to  seven  days. 
At  Cambridge  mine  have  hatched  in  about  eight  days,  and  Professor  Ham- 
lin found  the  period  ten  days  at  Waterville,  Me.,  in  duly. 

Food  plant.  The  food  plant  of  this  most  common  butterfly  was  for 
years  a  puzzle,  and  I  have  myself  follow  eel  the  females  for  many  an  hour 
in  the  vain  search  for  some  sign  of  its  ovipositioti,  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  with  those  which  lay  eggs  in  clusters  than  with  butterflies  which 
lav  but  one  egg  at  a  time.  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead  at  last  solved  the  problem,  by 
guessing  at  the  Compositae  (as  they  were  the  food  plant  of  other  Meli- 
taeiili).  enclosing  growing  plants  of  a  number  of  different  kind*  in  a  box. 
ami  imprisoning  in  this  artificial  garden  the  female  butterflies.  In  a  few 
davs  they  selected  Aster  novae  angliae,  on  which  to  deposit  eggs,  and 
this  species  seems  to  be  their  favorite  food  plant,  though  they  will  feed  on 
any  altera,  but  not  with  equal  freedom.  Mr.  Edwards  once  obtained 
eggs  laid  by  an  imprisoned  female  on  Chelone.  but  he  did  not  raise  them. 
Miss  Middleton  (Rep.  nox.  ins.  111.,  x  :  S3)  gives  Actinomeris  also  as  a 
food  plant ;  not  unlikely  it  may  be  forced  to  eat  this,  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  female  hersi'lf  selects  it. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  In  the  only  case  observed  by  me,  the 
caterpillars  in  exposed  eggs  hatched  and  moved  away  before  those  in  un- 
derlying layers  effected  their  escape  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  must 
need  be  the  case.  Not  the  slightest  web  of  any  kind  is  spun,  not  even  in 
crawling  from  the  walls  of  their  prison,  which  are  less  than  half  demol- 
ished in  their  escape,  many  crawling  out  when  only  the  crown  has  been 
bitten  around,  a  little  below  the  summit,  and  pusheel  back  far  enough  to 
permit  exit,  only  to  return  to  its  place  by  its  elasticity  after  the  passage  of 
the  prisoner.  Nor  do  they  eat  their  cast-off  skins  whether  at  the  first  or 
second  moult,  but  leave  them  lying  like  a  spread  mat  on  the  leaf  just 
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where  they  walked  out  of  them.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  negli- 
gence in  this  regard  among  social  caterpillars,  where  the  necessity  for  it 
would  appear  most  urgent.  They  feed  in  close  company  always  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  moving  up  or  down,  generally  down  the 
plant,  as  they  need  fresh  pasture,  and  leaving  a  desert  behind  them.  Even 
when  eggs  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  are  laid  on  one  of  the  smaller 
terminal  leaves,  it  is  fully  twenty-four,  perhaps  thirty-six  hours  after 
hatching  before  one  of  the  caterpillars  quits  the  leaf ;  the  under  surface  of 
this  single  leaf  suffices  for  all  their  wants  for  this  time.  They  eat  the 
parenchyma  only,  but  not  very  cleanly,  the  leaves  having  everywhere  lit- 
tle Hecks  of  uneaten  parenchyma,  giving  them  a  pitted  appearance ;  thin 
is  in  early  life ;  they  afterwards  devour  the  leaf  itself  but  still  spin  no 
web.  They  are  very  inactive,  and  cannot  be  roused  to  movement ;  at  the 
most  they  will  coil  themselves  into  a  circle  and  drop  to  the  ground.  The 
latest  brood  of  larvae  hecouics  lethargic  soon  after  the  second  moult,  but 
under  favorable  circumstances  will  continue  feeding  until  October  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Edwards  sometimes 
arouse,  pass  another  moult  and  again  resume  their  lethargy.  No  leth- 
argy is  observable  in  the  other  broods  according  to  Mr.  Edwards.  The 
caterpillars  probably  hibernate  in  any  cranny  they  can  find  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  they  leave  the  plant  and  wander  more  or  less,  but  still 
to  some  degree  in  company.  In  this  state  and  in  this  state  only,  appar- 
ently, the  winter  is  passed.  They  must  awake  early  in  the  spring,  for 
sometimes  at  any  rate  they  are  full  fed  by  the  middle  of  May  in  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Pupation  The  larva  attaches  itself  to  any  firm  substance  to  undergo 
its  final  changes,  but,  under  natural  circumstances,  apparently  not  to  its 
food  plant.  In  New  England  the  chrysalis  generally  hangs  nearly  a  fort- 
night, but  Mr.  Edwards  has  found  it  to  range  in  various  places,  usually 
from  six  to  thirteen  days,  sometimes  prolonged  to  as  many  as  thirty  days. 

General  life  history.  In  New  England  the  insect  is  double-brooded, 
and  passes  the  winter  in  the  third  and  fourth  larval  stages.  Farther 
south  there  are  one  or  more  broods  interpolated  between  these  two.  Near 
Boston  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  appears  about  the  middle  of  May", 
though  sometimes  not  until  toward  the  25th  of  the  month  ;  in  central 
Connecticut  I  have  found  the  species  not  uncommon,  probably  a  week  out, 
on  May  15.  As  in  the  case  with  most  species  the  first  brood  of  which  if> 
made  up  from  caterpillars  wintering  when  half  grown,  it  does  not  rapidly 
become  common,  not  before  the  very  end  of  the  month,  and  sometimes 
not  until  the  first  week  in  June;  rarely  indeed  is  it  abundant  before  the 
first  of  June,  females  arc.  1  believe,  never  taken  before  the  21st  of  May, 

•  I>r.  Morrill  notes  the  capture  of  three  this  must  1*  an  error,  through  transposition 
specimens  in  An.h.ver,  Mas*.,  April  27th ;  but     of  labels,  or  otherwise. 
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and  fresh  females  may  always  be  taken  after  the  middle  of  June ;  it 
remains  upon  the  wing  often  until  the  new  brood  makes  its  appearance, 
though  in  scanty  numbers,  and  has  sometimes  quite  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  July.  The  second  brood  is  almost  equally  de- 
liberate in  its  progressive  advent.  The  males  and  females  seem  to  appear 
at  the  same  time,  the  earliest  from  July  12  to  1H  ;  both  sexes  continue  to 
emerge  without  interruption  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  August,  so  that 
-unit?  observers  have  supposed  there  must  be  here  a  third  brood  ;  there  is, 
however,  no  break  whatever  in  the  appearance  of  fresh  females,  and  the 
UMlsunl  length  of  time  during  which  they  continue  to  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  seems  to  be  due,  firxf,  to  the  individual  difference  of  habit  in 
liilicrnating  caterpillars,  spreading  the  first  brood  over  an  unusual  period  ; 
teconfi,  to  the  sluggish  habit  of  the  insect  ;  and  third,  possibly,  to  leth- 
argy in  mid-summer  caterpillars,  though  this  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
least  degree  in  the  many  broods  raised  in  the  south  by  Mr.  Ed  wards.  The 
butterfly  usually  disappears  by  the  middle  of  September  but  I  have  taken 
specimens  as  late  as  October  13.  The  caterpillars  stop  eating  and  go  into 
hibernation  early  in  October. 

In  northern  New  England,  as  in  Maine  and  the  northern  half,  at  least, 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  periods  are  somewhat  later,  the  first 
brood  appearing  in  scanty  numbers  in  the  first  week  of  June  and  rarely 
being  common  before  the  10th,  sometimes  not  until  the  middle  of  June. 
In  the  Catskills  Mr.  Edwards  only  found  a  few  of  tht*  first  brood  out  by 
June  18.  Gosse  reports  it  as  appearing  June  20  one  year  just  over  the 
Canadian  l>order.  The  second  brood  also  disappears  earlier,  none  being 
seen  by  me  one  summer  spent  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  after  the 
20th  of  August. 

The  comparatively  few  notes  I  have  from  southern  New  England  do  not 
indicate,  even  as  far  as  Nantucket,  any  noticeable  difference  from  the 
seasons  about  Boston.  But  farther  south  there  is  undoubtedly,  by  Mr. 
Edwards's  observations  and  the  few  others  known,  an  intermediate  brood. 
Mr.  Edwards  thinks  there  are  four  broods  in  West  Virginia,  but  from  the 
data  given  I  do  not  think  his  reasons  valid,  considering  the  sluggish  nature 
of  the  insect  and  its  habits  with  us.  Nor,  from  what  I  have  observed  of 
the  behavior  of  the  female  and  the  condition  of  the  ovaries  in  specimens 
dissected,  do  I  think  that  the  eggs  are  always  laid  soon  after  eclosion,  but 
rather,  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  in  individuals. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  imago  in  West 
Virginia  is,  according  to  Edwards,  only  the  18th  of  May.  The  butterfly 
was  obtained  in  South  Carolina  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  April  23,  and  Abbot, 
who  seems  to  record  only  the  first  appearance  of  insect*  (when  not  bred), 
took  it  in  Georgia  on  March  5.  Boll  found  it  as  early  as  February  in  Texas 
and,  according  to  Edwards,  thinks  there  are  five  broods  there,  where  it 
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flies  until  November.  Kdwards  himself  thinks  there  must  l>e  six  or  seven  ; 
probably  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  tell. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  historv  of  this  butterfly  is  the  lethargy  of 
the  caterpillars  already  alluded  to.  Mr.  Edwards  finds  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia this  peculiarity  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  broods,  but  only  in  the 
last  two  broods  of  larvae;  and  while  invariable  in  those  of  the  last  brood 
which  winter,  but  sometimes  become  lethargic  as  early  as  the  end  of  August, 
to  judge  from  his  account  it  also  appears  in  the  larvae  of  the  preceding 
brood,  some  of  which  become  lethargic  in  very  warm  weather,  while  the 
greater  number  proceed  regularly,  like  the  caterpillars  of  the  preceding 
broods,  to  chrysalis.  Our  knowledge  of  their  behavior  in  the  north  is 
entirely  due  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Kdwards,  and  arc  not  founded  on 
experiments  conducted  wholly  there.  Caterpillars  from  eggs  laid  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  therefore  of  the  second  brood  of  butterflies,  all  became 
lethargic  after  the  second  moult,  or  about  September  4  ;  but  two  weeks 
later  part  of  them  resumed  ac  tivity,  fed  a  few  days,  passed  another  moult 
and  then  became  lethargic  again.  These  were  placed  in  a  cellar  and 
remained  without  change  through  the  winter.  On  another  occasion  eggs 
laid  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  (Wburgh,  were  taken  to  the  Catskills 
where  they  hatched  on  the  2<>th.  After  the  second  moult  a  portion, 
about  40  per  cent,  became  lethargic,  while  the  remainder  continued  their 
changes  until  the  butterflies  appeared  (September  15-21!)  ;  some  of  the 
chrysalids  were  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  Albany  and  gave  out  butterflies  be- 
tween October  21  and  November  >.  All  this  is  of  course  not  what  happens 
freely  in  the  Catskills  under  natural  conditions,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
butterflies  emerge  then-  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  about  one  half  of  the  40  per  cent  which  became  lethargic 
began  to  feed  again  about  Septeml«T  2*5.  passed  another  moult  and  then  re- 
sumed their  lethargy.  A  third  experiment  showed  that  eggs  laid  in  the  ( "ats- 
kills at  the  end  of  dune  by  butterflies  of  the  first  brood,  and  carried  to 
West  Virginia  hatched  there  duly  .'i,  and  most  of  them  gave  butterflies  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  a  portion  even  in  this  southern  locality  (about 
5  per  cent)  became  lethargic  after  the  second  moult,  a  thing  which  Mr. 
Kdwards  has  not  found  to  occur  with  West  Virginian  larvae  at  that  season. 
This  leads  him  to  conclude  that  probably  a  portion  of  the  caterpillars  from 
the  first  brood  of  butterflies  in  the  north  become  lethargic  and  continue  so 
until  the  following  spring,  i.  e.,  that  in  the  north  the  species  is  partly 
monogoneutic  and  partly  digoneutie,  and  that  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
its  range,  to  judge  from  the  short  season  and  dates  of  flight  of  the  butter- 
fly, it  is  inonogneutic  only  :  for  instance,  in  southern  Labrador  and  Anti- 
costi  the  butterfly  i*  not  seen  after  dune  (though  it  has  been  taken  on  the  upper 
Liard  duly  13  and  at  Edmonton  duly  15).  This  conclusion  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  and  the  proportion  of  the  caterpillars  from  the 
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first  brow!  of  butterflies  which  develop  directly  into  the  second  as  we  pass 
from  north  southward  would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  for  investigation. 
Much  might  be  told  by  a  comparative  estimate  in  given  localities  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  butterflies  of  the  first  and  second  broods. 

Habits.  The  butterfly  is  partial  to  flowers,  especially  such  as  grow  in 
low,  damp  grounds,  and  when  feeding  it  rests  with  its  wings  almost  per- 
fectly expanded,  each  raised  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  5°-10°.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack  observes  that  it  sometimes  persistently  follows  Anoeia  plexippus, 
alighting  when  it  does  and  rising  only  when  the  larger  insect  takes  to 
flight ;  and  he  asks  if  this  can  be  for  the  sake  of  protection  from  some 
enemy ;  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  startled  into  flight  by  the  movements  of 
its  gigantic  ally.  It  is  fond,  too,  of  wet  spots,  as  Mr.  Edwards  remarks, 
assembling  in  hundreds  with  other  thirsty  butterflies.  Its  flight  is  invari- 
ably slow,  in  keeping  with  its  character,  and  for  short  distances  only.  It 
is  in  no  way  pugnacious  as  other  butterflies,  nor  do  the  males  pursue 
and  tease  the  females  to  the  same  extent ;  but  each  seems  rather  intent 
upon  a  little  more  honey  and  willing  rather  to  let  alone  and  be  let  alone. 
All  this  is  in  entire  keeping  with  its  sluggish  nature  through  life. 

When  resting  quietly  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  wings  arc  closed,  the 
front  pair  so  fully  concealed  that  the  eostal  edges  of  all  the  wings  are 
parallel  and  in  the  middle  scarcely  more  than  a  millimetre  apart.  The 
bodv  is  raised  at  an  angle  of  <»()'  with  the  surface,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  hind  wings  resting  on  the  ground  ;  the  antennae  are 
extended  on  a  line  with  the  upraised  body,  and  are  very  little  arcuate 
when  viewed  laterally,  the  club  curving  slightly  downward  ;  they  diverge 
at  an  angle  of  1*5°  and  their  tips  are  about  13.5  mm.  apart. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  observed  the  position  of  the  legs  while  the  insect  was 
at  rest,  and  informs  me  that  the  femur  of  the  front  legs  is  directed  upward 
and  outward,  with  its  distal  extremity  posterior  to  the  base  of  the  tarsi, 
which  is  a  very  unusual  position  ;  the  tarsi  of  the  middle  legs  are  directed 
slightly  forward ;  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  rests  upon  the  ground.  Just 
before  flying  he  observed  the  antennae  quiver  and  the  head  turn  in  every 
direction  as  if  to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear. 

Dimorphism.  The  dimorphism  of  this  species  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  previously  distinguished  for  the  first  time  between 
the  two  forms,  regarding  them  as  distinct  species.  His  examinations  have 
been  very  thorough  and  his  account  in  the  Butterflies  of  North  America 
should  be  studied  by  any  one  wishing  for  information.  With  the  prodi- 
gality of  illustration  which  he  there  offers,  and  the  detailed  account  of  his 
experiments,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear. 
He  shows  conclusively  that  wherever  the  species  is  digoneutic,  the  earliest 
brood  of  the  season  differs  from  the  later ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  dif- 
ficult sometimes  to  distinguish  certain  specimens  of  the  first  brood  from 
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certain  others  which  may  occur  in  the  later,  and  the  differences  as  a  whole 
are  not  so  pronounced  as  in  some  other  dimorphic  species,  there  can  be  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  seen  large  series — the  best  test  of 
the  question — that  the  differences  are  valid.  I  express  this  opinion  the 
more  freely  since  before  the  dimorphism  was  known,  I  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  specific  distinction  between  tharos  and  marcia. 
There  seems,  however,  in  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion,  some  tendency  to  a  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  the  spring  form  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  as 
occasionally  specimens  which  must  be  referred  to  marcia  have  been  taken 
very  late  in  the  season  ;  this  is  a  subject  worth  following  up. 

Experiments  with  cold.  Mr.  Kdwnrds  has  made  two  sets  of  experi- 
ments :  In  the  first  instance  on  chrysalids  from  eggs  laid  by  P.  t.  mor- 
pheus  in  West  Virginia  on  August  15,  but  which  were  hatched  and  the 
larvae  raised  in  the  Catskills  under  protection  until  September  20,  when 
the  chrysalids  were  placed  on  ice  for  seven  days  and  then  retransported  to 
West  Virginia :  they  all  gave  P.  t.  marcia  in  October.  The  second 
experiment  was  from  eggs  of  P.  t.  marcia  laid  in  the  Catskills,  carried  to 
West  Virginia  and  raised  there,  and  the  chrysalids  placed  in  an  ice-chcet 
at  intervals  of  from  ten  minutes  to  nine  hours  after  they  were  formed  ; 
these  were  removed  after  twenty  days,  and  subsequently  sixteen  butter- 
flies emerged — all  P.  t.  marcia  excepting  two,  the  colors  of  which  were 
suffused  and  so  indeterminable. 

Enemies.  The  caterpillar  is  attacked  by  the  hyinenopterous  Ichneumon 
instabilis,  which  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  about  a  fortnight  after  SUSpen- 
sion  in  the  spring,  biting  oft"  the  anterior  extremity  to  make  it*  escape. 
Mr.  Mead  reports  finding  a  green  spider  that  had  drawn  his  net  about  a 
cluster  of  the  young  larvae  and  "taken  up  his  abode  among  them,  no 
doubt  finding  it  very  convenient  to  have  his  prey  within  such  easy  reach.'' 

Desiderata.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  by  reason  of,  the  thorough 
and  extensive  breeding  experiments  of  Mr.  Edwards  more  are  needed, 
especially  in  New  England,  for  New  England  lies  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
transition  in  this  species  from  monogoneutism  to  digoneutism  In  north- 
ernmost Maine,  or  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, digoneutism  is  in  all  probability  a  rarity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
comparative  abundance  of  the  two  broods  at  such  accessible  spots  as  the 
towns  on  the  northernmost  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway — Point  Metis, 
Rimouski,  or  even  Cacouna,  would  be  very  desirable.  If  one  could  there 
raise  under  natural  conditions  of  weather-exposure  larvae  from  P.  t.  mar- 
cia, note  their  seasons  and  watch  their  behavior,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
learn  much  of  interest.  Similar  observations  for  comparative  purposes  are 
needed  at  such  places  as  the  White  Mountains,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Boston, 
and  New  Haven  or  Nantucket.  This  and  the  relation  of  P.  batesii  to 
the  present  species  are  the  points  of  greatest  importance. 
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LIST  OF  ILLU8THA TI0N8.—PHYCI0DES  THABOS. 

Imago. 


General. 

PI.  22,  fig.  3.    Distribution  in  North  America. 


PI.  64,  fig.  29.   Cluster  of  eggs, 

81.   Single  egg.  colored. 
67:15.  Mlcropyte. 

Caterpillar. 
PI.  75,  fig.  ft.   Caterpillar  at  birth. 
75 :  8.  Front  view  of  head. 

9.  Dorsal  view  of  caterpillar. 
79 : 12-15.  Front  view*  of  head  in 
and  IH-T. 

ChrysalU. 
PI.  84,  fig.  30.   Dontal  view  in 
21,22.   Side  views. 


Pi.  6,  fig.  1.   P.  t. 


3.   P.  t. 
surfaces. 
12: 1.   P.  t. 


3,  P.  t.  morpheus,  female,  both  sur- 
face*. 

34 :  1,2.   Malt-  abdominal  appendages. 
39 : 8.  Neuration. 

54 : 2.   8ide  view  of  head  and  appendages 
enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  legs. 
61:40. 


Eretio  batetii  Reak..  Proc.  Ent.  soc.  sept.,  171,  pi.  47,  fig.  5,  [not  p.  170,  pi.  47,  figs. 
Philad.,  v :  226-227  (1866).  3,  4]  (1833). 


Fhijcinden  batetii  Kirb.,  Syn.  cat.  lep.,  172 
(1871);— French,  Butt  east.  U.  8.,  180-181       Figured  In  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  O, 


(1886).  flg.4Mned. 
MeJitaea  tharot  Bolsd.-LeC,  Up.  Amer.        [Not  Paplllo  tharos  Drury.] 


wings  of  gold. 
F.jliza  Cook.— Night. 

(14:  5).  Head  covered  with  black  and  a  few  Intermingled  fulvous  scales, 
mostly  concealed  by  long,  yellowish  fulvous  hairs  among  which,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  the  summit,  are  Intermingled  a  few  soft,  brown  ones;  sides  of  the  head 
covered  with  tawny  and  black  scales,  the  black  predominating  above.  Basal  joint  of 
palpi  pale  yellowish  fulvous,  slightly  flecked  with  blackish,  its  inferior  edge  silvery 
white,  especially  In  the  basal  half,  fading  as  it  approaches  the  tip,  also  narrowly- 
edged  with  white  where  it  hugs  the  eye;  fringes  yellowish  fulvous  more  or  less 
Infuscated  toward  the  tip,  and  on  the  upper  edge  mingled  with  black  hairs;  beneath 
pale  yellowish;  apical  joint  yellowish  fulvous  below,  brownish  above,  delicately  pale 
tipped.  Antennae  purplish  black  above,  the  basal  fifth  of  each  joint,  excepting  close 
to  the  base,  interrupted  with  pure  white,  flecked  a  little  with  tawny  exteriorly,  and 
with  fulvous  Interiorly;  beneath  pure  white,  the  basal  Joints  specked  slightly  with 
black ;  club  blackish,  the  white  of  the  under  surface  extending  a  little  way  upon  the 
basal  joints.    Tongue  pale  luteous,  the  apical  portion  Infuscated. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous  and  brownish  fulvous  hairs;  In  front  the 
hairs  are  more  distinctly  fulvous  and  upon  the  patagia  greenish  ;  beneath  silvery  or 
slightly  bluish  white.  Fore  legs  faintly  fulvous ;  other  legs  nearly  uniform  tawny 
fulvons,  beneath  silvery  white;  spines  and  spurs  orange  luteous ;  claws  reddish  luteous 
slightly  Infuscated  at  tip;  pulvlllus  dusky. 

Wings  above  fulvous,  very  heavily  marked  with  blackish  brown;  fore  wings  so 
greatly  obscured  that  they  may  more  readily  be  described  as  blackish  marked  with 
fulvous;  the  cell  Is  mostly  fulvous,  but  the  base  Is  Infuscated  and  limited  by  a  convex 
edging,  and  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  a  heavy  8-shaped  blackish  spot,  or  two 
semicircles  meeting  by  the  middle  of  their  arcs  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  imme- 
diately below  In  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspace  is  a  similar  spot  most  generally 
obscured  and  seldom  more  than  faintly  marked  by  paler  edgings  and  centres;  just 
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previous  to  the  tip  of  the  cell  Is  a  transverse,  black  line  not  infrequently  merged  in  part 
in  the  large,  black  patch  beyond  the  cell ;  the  extreme  base  of  the  snbcosto-mediau  and 
upper  median  Interspaces  are  usually  marked  with  fulvous;  In  the  outer  half  of  the 
wins;,  besides  a  single  suhmarginal  distinct  lunule  in  the  upper  median  interspace, 
nearly  the  width  of  an  Interspace  from  the  margin,  there  Is  between  this  and  the 
darker  base  a  double,  transverse,  sinuous  series  of  fulvous  spots,  the  inner  ones  tinged 
with  ochraeeous,  the  outer  with  cinnamoneous ;  the  inner  ones  form  a  band  of  varying 
width,  whose  Interior  Inmler  posses  from  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-third*  of  the 
costal  margin  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  upper  median 
ncrvule ;  from  here  it  parses  in  a  rather  deep  curve,  opening  outward  and  dentated  at  the 
middle  median  nervule,  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  submedlau  uervure: 
this  band  is  broken  by  the  blackish  nervnles  which  are  sometimes  broadly  margined 
on  either  side  of  the  band;  in  the  subcostal  region  the  band  is  twice  as  broad  as  the 
Interspaces  and  It  is  nearly  a-,  wide  in  the  lower  median  interspace,  but  It  is  narrower 
•bore  and  below  that ;  the  outer  row  of  spot-  are  much  smaller,  more  distinctly  broken 
up  into  roundish  spots,  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  diminishing  regularly 
toward  either  bonier,  their  outer  margin  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  their  inner 
scarcely  separated  below  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule  from  the  Inner  row  of  spots, 
but  above  diverging  from  it :  outer  margin  faintly  edged  by  a  black  line;  fringe  black* 
ish  fuscous,  narrowly  interrupted  in  the  interspaces  by  white  lunules  which  do  not 
reach  the  base  of  the  fringe,  at  the  apex  wholly  whitish.  Bind  \Dtnga  heavily  blotched 
with  black  at  the  base,  reaching  in  the  cell  as  far  as  the  middle,  above  it  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  first  subcostal  branch,  below  it  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  second  median 
branch  :  but  In  this  space  sometimes  occur  fulvous  spots  showing  that  the  blackish  base 
is  made  up  of  ugglommerated.  transverse,  black  streaks;  the  apex  of  the  cell  is  marked 
by  •distinct,  blackish  arc,  opening  inward,  its  extremities  united  to  a  similar  transverse 
line  near  the  tip  of  the  cell,  and  so  enclosing  between  them  a  renifonn.  fulvous  spot;  the 
outer  margin  is  very  broadly  bordered — to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  interspace's  width 
— with  blackish  brown,  through  the  middle  of  which  run  connected  series  of  very 

obscure,  clouded,  gray,  slender  lunules.  |>(  mlng  more  distinct  and  paler  next  the 

inner  margin;  In  the  costo-subcostal  and  medio-tntbinediau  interspaces,  the  border 
extends  nearly  twice  as  far  toward  the  base  and  its  inner  extremities  are  connected  by 
a  transverse,  arcuate,  powdery,  black  line  parallel  to  the  outer  border  (frequently 
absent  between  the  middle  subcostal  and  middle  median  nervules)  and  thus  enclosing 
between  it  ami  the  outer  border,  squarish,  fulvous  spots  in  the  centres  of  each  of 
which  is  a  roundish,  medium  sized,  black  spot;  a  pale  annulatlon  in  the  mcdio-suh- 
medlan  interspace  indicates  a  similar  spot  there;  the  veins  are  all  blackish,  excepting 
that  sometimes  the  basal  half  of  the  lowest  subcostal  is  fulvous;  fringe  dull  whitish 
overlaid  at  extreme  base  by  dusky  brownish,  ami  somewhat  ami  narrowly  infuscated 
at  the  nervule  tips. 

Beneath,  pale  greenish  ochraeeous;  /on  winy*  slightly  suffused  in  part  with  fulvous 
clouds;  crossing  the  cell  a  little  beyond  the  middle  is  a  broad,  irregular,  fulvous  bar, 
seated  on  the  median  at  its  tlrst  divarication,  with  sinuous,  darker,  outer  and  inner 
borders,  the  outer  occasionally  deepening  into  black  below;  a  similar,  narrower  spot 
marks  the  tip  of  the  cell,  just  beyond  which,  depending  from  the  costal  margin.  Is  a 
broad,  blackish  patch,  reaching  the  upper  median  nervule,  narrowing  as  It  passes 
do wu ward,  generally  twice  as  broad  above  as  below,  its  exterior  border  a  little  concave, 
opening  outward,  and  passing  just  within  the  base  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule, 
its  interior  keeping  a  little  outside  the  limits  of  the  cell ;  in  the  upper  median  interspace 
is  a  small,  blackish  lunule  as  deep  as  broad  and  removed  from  the  base  of  the  Inter- 
space by  Its  own  width;  occupying  the  base  of  the  lower  uiedlau  Interspace  and 
crossing  also  the  interspace  below  is  a  second  large,  black  patch,  made  up  of  two  spots, 
each  quadrate  and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  either  Interspace,  but  the  lower 
one  much  the  larger,  surpassing  the  upper  In  either  direction;  within  the  latter,  below 
the  base  of  the  lower  median,  is  a  small,  black  patch  sometimes  containing  a  fulvous 
spot,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  transverse  sinuous  line;  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
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outer  two-thirds  of  the  wins:,  its  inner  bonier  following  the  outer  margin  of  the  inner 
mesial  bund  of  the  upper  surface  is  a  hand  darker  and  more  fulvous  than  the  base,  Its 
crater  margin  til-defined,  supplanted  by  black  nest  the  upper  margin,  where  its  outer 
border  reaches  the  base  of  the  last  subcostal  nervule  and  below,  in  the  lower  median 
and  medio-submedian  interspaces  and  sometimes  to  a  less  extent  in  the  upper  median 
interspace.  Iiordered  exteriorly  by  large,  blackish  tunnies  which  reach  half  way  to  the 
outer  bonier :  there  is  a  submarginal  series  of  connected,  arcuate,  fulvo-ferrnginous 
Hues,  distant  half  an  interspace's  width  from  the  outer  margin;  and  as  far  again  from 
the  margin  similar  ones  lu  the  lowest  subcostal  and  subeosto-median  interspaces, 
sometimes  obsolete.  Fringe  dirty  white,  the  apical  half  except  to  a  narrow  extent  in 
the  middle  of  the  interspaces  brownish  fuscous.  Hi  ml  trings  almost  uniform  in  color, 
enlivened  only  by  fulvous  lines  and  dots;  the  short  arcuate  marks  of  the  base  of  the 
win::  appear  narrowly  and  faintly  beneath  with  delicate,  fulvous  tints;  the  middle  of 
the  wing  Is  crossed  by  a  slender  and  faint,  irregnlar,  erenulate  stripe  of  fulvous, 
darkest  and  broadest  next  the  costul  margin;  it  starts  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
outer  two-thirds  of  the  costal  margin,  crosses  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  four-tifths  of 
the  upper  subcostal  nervule  in  a  slight  curve  Opening  bascwanls  ;  from  here  in  uearly  a 
straight  line  sometimes  erenulate.  the  curves  opening  outward,  to  the  middle  of  the 
basal  four-fifth-  of  the  upper  median  nervule;  it  crosses  the  median  interspaces  by 
curve-  a  little  further  removed  from  the  outer  border  and  opening  toward  It;  in  the 
medio-submedian  interspace  it  is  a  little  nearer  the  outer  border  again  and  erenulate. 
the  curves  opening  baseward.  the  curve  nearest  the  inner  border  followed  outwardly 
by  another;  midway  between  this  mesial  stripe  and  the  submarginal,  erenulate  line 
is  an  an-uate  or  Is'iit  series  of  fulvous  dots,  the  central  ones  becoming  darker  and 
sometimes  nearly  black,  one  in  each  of  the  interspaces  which  open  on  ttie  outer 
iNirder.  that  in  the  medio-submedian  interspace  slightly  approaching  the  border;  there 
is  a  submarginal  crennlate  line  about  one-third  an  interspace's  width  from  the  outer 
margin,  that  in  the  upper  median  interspace  followed  inwardly  by  a  rather  large,  pale, 
sometimes  whitish  lunule;  this  is  often  edged  interiorly  with  a  fulvous  line,  but  <piite 
.is  often  the  outer  border,  as  far  as  the  dots  and  from  the  lower  median  nervule  to  the 
middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  Is  washed  with  a  paler  or  deeper  fulvous 
tint;  fringe  pale,  more  or  less  infuseated.  especially  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing, 
and  next  the  tips  of  the  nervules. 

Abdomen  above  black,  powdered  with  fulvous  scales  along  the  sides  and  toward 
the  extremity;  beneath  white;  the  apical  elongated  scales  fulvous.  Clasp  of  the 
abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  (34:'.i)  tapering  pn-tty  regularly  from  base  to  tip, 
as  viewed  from  the  side,  rather  compressed,  especially  in  the  apical  half,  the  whole  of 
which  is  bent  or  curves  downward ;  Interior  spine  a  little  stouter  than  in  P.  tharos. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 

MAI.KS. 

KKMAI.ES. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

•  16.25  17.6 

8.30  9. 

•  a. 

.1     1.8     |  2. 

19. 

V  I 

17.8 
8.75 

tit 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  Boisdnval  of  Paris,  he  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  this 
was  the  species  from  Cayenne,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  U»  consider  the 
morpheus  of  Herbst  and  the  cocyta  of  Cramer. 


Comparisons.  The  distinction  between  the  upper  surface  of  this  spe- 
cies and  that  of  the  darker  females  of  P.  tharos  is  not  very  great ;  the 
intramesial  bands  in  the  present  species  are,  however,  heavier,  and  the 
brighter  colors  slightly  paler.  Beneath,  and  especially  on  the  hind  wings, 
P.  batesii  can  better  be  compared  with  the  paler,  lees  discolored  males  of 
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P.  tharos  morpheus  ;  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  fore  wings  is  the  same  pale 
greenish  ochraceons  that  suffuses  the  hind  wings,  the  orange  or  fulvous 
tints  occurring  tnainlv  in  the  reverse  of  the  inner  intra-mesial  band,  and  of 
the  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  in  a  transverse  belt  in  the  middle 
of  the  outer  half  of  the  wings ;  the  black  markings  of  the  fore  wings 
are  much  heavier  and  more  distinct  than  they  ever  are  in  P.  t  ha  roe.  On 
the  hind  wings  one  uniform  tint  pervades  the  whole  under  surface ;  the 
transverse  lines  are  very  faint,  obscurer  than  the  palest  tharos,  and  the 
large  marginal  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
on  the  wings  of  tharos,  is  entirely  wanting. 

Distribution  ( 22  :  !  i .  Our  information  concerning  this  butterfly  is 
extremely  meagre.  Though  recorded  by  Edwards  from  Ohio,  it  has  rarely 
been  found  far  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  only  in  the  Alleghanian  fauna, 
unless  the  very  doubtful  reference  by  Couper  of  specimens  from  Anticosti 
anl  southern  Labrador  to  this  species  is  verified.  (The  identification 
was  by  Strecker.)  In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  it  is  not  common 
(Edwards),  not  uncommon  in  Pennsylvania  (Reakirt),  and  has  been 
found  in  southern  New  York  (Graef),  and  about  Albany  and  Sco- 
harie  (Lintner),  as  well  as  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  (Johnson  fide  Fletcher). 
The  only  other  states  from  which  we  have  a  record  of  its  capture  are  Mary- 
land (Edwards)  and  New  Jersey  (Aaron).  Its  home  is  therefore  east  of 
the  Appalachians,  from  central  New  York  to  Virginia. 

In  New  England  I  have  taken  it  at  the  White  Mountains. 

Life  history.  Its  earlier  stages  are  totally  unknown,  but  they  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  P.  tharos.  I  failed 
to  obtain  eggs  from  a  female  enclosed  on  Aster  novae  angliae.  From  the 
recorded  times  of  flight  of  the  imago,  however,  we  may  glean  a  little.  In 
the  south  it  appears  toward  the  last  of  May,  becoming  abundant  by  the 
very  end  of  the  month.  In  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  appears  by  the  last 
day  of  May,  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  by  the  7th  of  June,  and  was 
last  seen  by  Mr.  Lintner  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  My  captures  at 
the  White  Mountains  were  on  the  7th  of  June.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  a  second  brood,  though  it  doubtless  occurs. 

Desiderata.  While  the  life  historv  of  this  butterfly  is  unknown,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  record  other  lack  of  information.  It  remains  indeed  to 
be  proved,  as  suggested  by  Edwards,  whether  it  is  not  simply  a  varietal 
form  of  P.  tharos  marcia,  to  which,  rather  than  to  P.  tharos  morpheus, 
its  time  of  flight  would  consign  it.  This  seems  altogether  probable,  but 
only  careful  breeding  will  show  the  facts  in  the  case. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIOXS.-PHYCIODES  BATES II. 
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CHAKIDKYAS  SCITDDER. 


C'haridrya*  S«  udd.,  Syst.  rev.  anier.  l»utt..2»> 

(1R72). 
Mclitaca  pars  Am-torum. 


Eresia  pars  Auctomm. 
Phyclodes  par*  Awtoratn. 

Type. — AMUaea  wnettU  Doubt. 


The  butterflies  come  aping 
Those  tint-  tli if  ves  of  ours. 
Ami  Mutter  rouml  our  rifled  top*  like  tickled  flowers  with  flunm 

Lkk.ii  Hi  nt.—  Chum*  <>/  Floors. 


Imago  (54  :  8).  Hca<t  rather  large,  rather  sparsely  furnished  with  long  erect  hairs. 
Front  a  little  tumid,  beneath  broadly  ami  rather  largely  protuberant,  broader  than 
hiL'b.  somewhat  narrower  than  the  eye;  upper  bonier  sloping  a  little  toward  the  pit 
of  the  antennae.  pmduccd  angularly  and  rather  broadly  between  the  antennae,  where 
it  Is  transversely  and  a  little  angularly  arched;  lower  border  well  rounded  and  regular. 
Vertex  rather  large,  considerably  tumid,  in  its  posterior  half  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  level  of  the  eyes,  not  much  broader  than  long,  the  sides  a  little  concave, 
narrowlnu  slightly,  the  posterior  border  gently  rounded;  the  anterior  border  descend- 
ing considerably  and  roundly  to  the  nntenual  pit,  produced  quite  strongly  in  front. 
Eyes  moderately  large  and  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  with  their  posterior  border 
in  the  middle  of  the  summit,  in  rather  deep,  distinct  pits,  separated  by  a  space  equal 
to  nearly  or  quite  the  diameter  of  the  second  antennal  joint,  considerably  longer  than 
the  abdomen,  composed  of  from  thirty-live  to  thirty-seven  joints,  of  which  thirteen 
or  fourteen  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  club;  this  is  cylindrical,  three  times  as 
broad  as  the  stalk,  from  four  to  five  times  as  long  as  broad,  increasing  very  grad- 
ually in  size,  the  middle  portion  uniform,  then  decreasing  very  gradually  to  a 
bluntly  rounded  apex,  live  or  six  joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  the 
last  joint  very  bluntly  conical;  beneath  with  a  distinct  median  carina,  extending  upon 
the  stalk.  Palpi  very  long  and  moderately  stout,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  eye.  directed  forward  and  somewhat  upward,  the  last  joint 
scarcely  two-tlfths  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  and  furnished  with  only  a  very  few 
sliirbtly  spreading  hairs  in  addition  to  Its  clothing  of  recumbent  scales;  while  the 
other  joints  are  amply  fringed  above  ami  below  with  long,  erect,  forward  reaching 
scales  and  hairs,  all  In  a  vertical  plane. 

l'rothontclc  lobes  strongly  appressed.  especially  exteriorly,  where  they  are  only 
half  as  long  as  interiorly,  the  upper  surface  well  rounded,  between  three  and  four 
times  as  broad  as  high  and  about  twice  as  high  as  long,  the  ends  well  rounded.  Pata- 
gia  moderately  broad  and  quite  long,  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the 
posterior  lobe  large  and  broad,  narrowing  hut  little  but  to  a  pointed  tip,  the  inner 
bonier  straight  but  bent  not  far  from  the  apex,  and  the  outer  bonier  concave  at  the 
same  point,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lobe  turns  outward  a  little. 

Fore  wings  (39 : 9)  three-fourths  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  exactly 
as  In  Phyclodes.  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  margin,  as  far  as  the  lowest  suhmedian 
nervule.  nearly  straight,  scarcely  convex,  at  about  right  angles  with  the  costal  margin ; 
below,  as  far  an  the  lowest  median  nervule,  it  is  scarcely  concave  and  bent  Inwardly 
at  an  angle  of  about  40°;  below  this  a  very  little  excised,  the  angle  rounded  off;  inner 
margin  scarcely  concave.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  shortly  before  the 
apex  of  the  cell ;  the  second  as  far  beyond  the  apex  of  the  cell  as  from  the  third ;  this 
slightly  further  from  the  fourth  than  from  the  second ;  the  fourth  twice  as  far  from 
the  apex  of  the  cell  as  from  the  outer  margin ;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervule 
arising  folly  one-third  way  down  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell ;  the  cell  fully  two-fifths 
the  length  of  the  wing  and  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad.  Last  median  ner- 
vule connected  at  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  as  In  Phyclodes,  the  outer  bonier  rather  broadly 
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rounded  but  more  fully  in  the  <J  than  in  the  ?  ;  inner  border  somewhat  expanded 
but  not  very  abruptly  next  the  bass,  beyond  straight  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  Internal 
nervure,  beyond  which  it  is  somewhat  excised  and  a  little  concave,  the  angle  rounded 
off.  Preeostal  nervure  forked  above,  the  inner  fork  very  short,  the  outer  directed 
strongly  outward,  as  long  as  the  main  stem.  Second  subcostal  nervule  originating 
but  very  little  beyond  the  first ;  cell  open. 

Fore  legs  short,  cylindrical,  in  the  male  with  but  a  slight  fringe  of  long,  scarcely 
spreading  hairs  on  the  outer  side;  tibiae  scarcely  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  bind 
tibiae;  tarsi  less  than  half  or  fully  (?)  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  either  with  very 
faint  Indications  of  divisions  Into  joints,  and  especially  of  one  close  to  the  apex,  the 
tip  armed  with  two  or  three  straight  spines  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  joint  ((J); 
or,  consisting  of  five  joints,  the  first  rather  longer  than  the  rest  taken  together,  the 
second  half  as  long  as  those  beyond  taken  together,  and  the  others  decreasing  toward 
the  tip;  all  but  the  last  furnished  at  the  apex  beneath  with  a  pair  of  small,  but  long 
and  slender  spines,  all  but  the  first  of  which  arc  immediately  followed  on  the  next 
joint  by  several  bristle-like  spines,  which  seem  to  strengthen  them;  the  secoud,  third 
and  fourth  joints  have  also  a  pair  of  minute  spines  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  portlou 
of  either  side,  and  the  first  a  subapical  larger  spine  in  the  middle  beneath;  the  space 
between  the  spines  naked  ($).  Middle  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the  hind  tibiae, 
furnished  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface  with  a  row  of  not  very  long  but  very 
slender  and  rather  infrequent,  somewhat  spreading  spines,  the  apical  ones  developed 
to  rather  long  and  very  slender  spurs ;  also  with  a  row  of  shorter  and  less  frequent 
spines  on  the  upper  limit  of  the  inner  side  and  a  few  scattered  ones  on  the  outer  side. 
First  joint  of  tarsi  nearly  as  long  as  the  rest  together,  the  second  nearly  as  long  a* 
the  third  and  fourth  combined,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  fifth,  the  fourth  shortest, 
and  the  third  slightly  shorter  than  the  fifth;  furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of 
short,  slender  spines,  the  spines  of  the  middle  rows  on  the  basal  half  of  the  tlr»< 
joint  alternating,  the  apical  spines  of  each  joint  considerably  longer  than  the  others. 
Claws  small,  moderately  stout,  strongly  falcate,  ending  in  a  line  point;  paronychia 
double,  the  superior  lube  Just  shorter  than  the  claw,  similarly  curved,  very  slender 
and  tapering,  on  its  under  edge  coarsely  pectinate;  inferior  lobe  short,  broad,  stout ; 
pul villus  small,  quadrate,  transverse,  the  anterior  edge  rounded. 

Abdomen  slender,  the  upper  organ  of  the  terminal  male  appendages  with  the  sem- 
blance of  a  hook  in  two  united  pieces  which  project  slightly  downward  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  centrum.  Clasps  stout,  tumid,  of  pretty  Irregular  form  but  sub- 
<iuadrate,  broadly  rounded  below,  abruptly  rounded  above,  bearing  at  the  tip  two 
curving  spines,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  Incurved  ft  little,  the  upper  recurved 
strongly ;  besides,  arising  Just  within  the  base  of  the  latter  and  lying  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  a  stouter  backward  curving  spine. 

Egg.  Subcyllndrical,  flat  at  base,  largest  In  the  middle,  much  higher  than  broad, 
narrowing  very  slightly  on  apical  half,  below  regularly  rounded,  above  truncate,  the 
upper  half  with  rather  frequent  vertical  ribs  which  fade  out  below;  the  surface  Is 
smooth.    (See  the  note  under  the  description  of  the  species  C.  nyctcU.  below.) 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  rounded,  each  hemisphere  Independently  arched  above. 
Body  cylindrical,  the  segmeuts  somewhat  monillform,  each  with  a  transverse  row  of 
raised  points  (the  position  of  which  has  not  been  stated)  each  bearing  a  microscopi- 
cally spiculiferous  bristle.  (From  descriptions  of  Saunders,  Edwards  and  timber.) 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  well  rounded,  the  sides  broadly  rounded,  broadest  a 
little  above  the  middle,  the  hemispheres  slightly  tumid  at  summit,  very  slightly  pro- 
tuberant externally,  the  suture  between  them  a  little  depressed,  the  frout  a  little 
appressed.  a  little  deeper  beneath  than  above,  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  with 
distant  small  wartlets  emitting  slender,  not  very  long  hairs;  triangle  Hat,  half  »s 
high  again  us  broad,  reaching  somewhat  more  than  half  way  up  the  frout;  second  Joint 
of  antennae  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  scarcely  slenderer  at  base  and  as  large 
at  tip  as  the  second,  but  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  tip  rounded,  the  fourth  jolut 
very  minute.   Ocelli,  six  in  number,  five  in  rather  a  broad  curve,  its  convexity  forward 
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and  scarcely  downward,  the  middle  three  nearly  in  contact,  the  lowest  separated  from 
the  fourth  by  nearly  its  own  diameter,  and  the  uppermost  from  the  second  by  a  greater 
distauce ;  the  sixth  forms  with  the  first  and  fourth  a  right  angle,  but  is  a  little  nearer 
the  former;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  very  prominent,  the  second  less  so  and  the 
first  and  sixth  hut  very  little  raised  above  the  surface.  Labrum  rather  large,  promi- 
nent, half  as  broad  again  as  long,  the  middle  of  the  front  a  little  and  not  deeply 
excised;  mandibles  not  very  large  nor  stout,  moderately  broad,  the  edge  straight, 
with  a  few  rather  large,  not  deep  triangular  teeth;  maxillary  palpi  with  the  second 
joint  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  not  much  smaller  and  but  little  longer  than 
broad,  the  fourth  conical  and  conspicuous.    Spinneret  minute,  very  short  and  slender. 

Body  cylindrical,  e<iual,  furnished  with  longitudiual  rows  of  coarse,  tnbereular 
spines,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row;  they  are  heavy,  scarcely  tapering,  pretty  long, 
blunt  at  tip,  the  sides  Irregularly  supplied  with  numerous  papillae  or  abbreviated 
spinules,  each  armed  with  a  long, straight,  rather  stout  needle,  scarcely  tapering, 
bluntly  pointed,  directed  upward  so  that  those  of  opposite  sides  are  at  an  angle  of  from 
45C-1K>-1  with  each  other.  The  spines  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner:  a  dorsal 
row  on  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  eighth  with  two;  a  laterodorsal 
row  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  the  first  to  seventh  abdominal  segments ; 
a  lateral  row  on  the  same  segments,  a  suprastigmatal  row  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  and  on  all  the  abdominal  segments,  and  on  the  first  to  seventh  abdominal 
segments  an  infrastigiuatal  row  ;  besides  these  there  Is  a  row  of  linear  tubercles  bear- 
ing needles  like  the  others,  situated  on  the  thoracic  and  first  to  seventh  abdominal 
segments,  at  the  base  of  the  prolegs  when  these  occur,  two  upon  a  segment,  and  on  the 
apodal  segments  one  each.  The  front  edge  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  is  thickly 
beset  with  forward  curving,  loug,  spinous  hairs.  Legs  small,  and  moderately  slender, 
tipering,  the  claws  slender,  scarcely  tapering,  heeled  strongly  at  base,  bent  just 
beyond  and  scarcely  curved. 

Chrysalis  Viewed  from  above  the  prothorax  and  the  parts  in  front  taper  a  little 
and  regularly,  the  ocellar  prominences  not  greatly  pronounced,  bluntly  rounded  at  the 
outer  anterior  angle,  the  front  of  the  head  a  little  convex,  the  curve  slighter  in  the 
middle.  Viewed  from  the  side  the  front  and  summit  of  the  head  and  of  the  ocellar 
prominences  arc  bent  at  very  slightly  more  than  a  right  angle,  slightly  rounded  at  the 
angle;  the  Inferior  face  of  the  prominences,  which  is  on  a  line  with  that  of  the  front 
of  the  head  between  them,  is  in  direct  continuation  of  the  slight  curve  of  the  Inferior 
face  of  the  body,  and  the  anterior  face  in  almost  direct  continuation  of  that  of  the 
thorax.  Lower  surface  of  anterior  half  of  body  nearly  straight  longitudinally. 
Thorax  considerably  arched,  highest  and  angular  slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  mcsothorai,  where  It  is  raised  to  a  very  low  rounded  prom- 
inence, with  a  somewhat  abrupt  posterior  face,  the  apex  rounded.  Basal  wing  tuber- 
cle pyramidal,  triquetral,  not  high,  the  apex  blunt,  the  superior  edge  running  up  as  a 
slight  ridge  nearly  half  way  to  the  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  meaothorax,  the 
posterior  edge  forming  a  long,  blunt  ridge  which  Is  scarcely  elevated  to  form  a  super- 
numerary tubercle.  Prothorax  without  tubercles.  Abdomen  considerably  and  regularly 
arched  longitudinally;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  conical,  bluntly  tipped  tubercles  of 
medium  size  on  the  middle  of  the  ineso-  and  mctathorax  and  the  second  to  seventh  ab- 
dominal segments,  slenderer  aud  directed  slightly  backward  on  the  fifth  to  seventh  seg- 
ments ;  those  of  the  mctathorax  and  secoud  abdominal  segment  are  smaller  than  the 
others,  which  are  nearly  equal  among  themselves.  On  the  abdomen  there  is  also  a  dor- 
sal series  of  warts  on  the  second  to  seventh  segments,  each  exactly  similar  to  the  lat- 
erodorsal warts  of  the  same  segments,  and  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle ;  the 
third  and  fourth  segments  have  also  a  suprastigmatal  series  of  two  small,  conical  warts 
a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle.  Inferior  base  of  cremaster  bounded  laterally  by 
coarse,  stout,  not  greatly  elevated,  curving  walls,  approximated  considerably  at  the 
anterior  end,  and  each  terminating  in  a  moderately  large,  nearly  recumbent,  rounded 
tubercle ;  cremaster  proper,  viewed  from  above,  laterally  tuberculated  at  the  base, 
not  very  long,  rather  slender,  tapering,  bluntly  rounded,  considerably  longer  than  broad, 
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rudely  and  narrowly  channelled  longitudinally;  viewed  from  the  side  nearly  twice  an 
long  as  broail,  tuberculate,  cqaal,  curving  considerably, the  apical  Held  of  anal  booklets 
nearly  circular.  Booklets  not  very  long,  pretty  slender,  the  stem  nearly  straight  and 
enlarging  very  slightly,  the  crook  very  strongly  bent,  considerably  enlarged  and 
especially  broadened. 

This  genus  is  peculiar  to  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
extending  from  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Two  species  are  found  within  the  limit-  men- 
tioned, a  northern  and  southern,  meeting  on  the  western  prairies ;  only 
the  northern  occurs  in  New  England,  and  has  been  found  throughout  its 
extent  at  distant  and  various  places. 

The  butterflies  are  rather  under  the  medium  size  and  their  general 
pattern  resembles  that  of  Phyciodes  ;  the  markings  of  the  up|>er  surface 
are  rather  heavier,  and  beneath,  the  spots  and  dashes  on  the  hind  wings  are 
m  »re  frequently  inclined  to  silvery  ;  the  dots  of  the  submarginal  row,  the 
repetition  of  those  on  the  upper  surface,  are  delicately  oeellated.  These 
butterflies  have  rather  a  feeble  flight,  "arc  fond  of  alighting  in  the  vicinity 
of  water  and  have  a  decided  partiality  for  the  banks  of  rivers  and  small 
streams"  ( Doubleday). 

The  northern  species  is  single  brooded  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
and  partly  single,  partly  double  brooded  in  the  southern  ;  from  the  slight 
information  we  possess  of  the  seasons  and  transformations  of  the  southern 
species,  it  is  probable  that  it  follows  closely  the  southern  peculiarities  of 
the  northern  species.  They  winter  as  larvae  rather  more  than  half  grown, 
hang  from  nine  to  fifteen  days  in  the  chrysalis  and  appear  in  the  early 
part  of  the  hot  season.  The  eggs  are  soon  laid,  and  in  clusters.  In  earlv 
life  the  caterpillars  live  in  company,  after  hibernation  or  in  later  life  singly, 
on  different  Asterineae  and  Ileliantheac,  especially  the  latter,  with  an  ap- 
parent preference  for  Ilelianthus  and  Actinomeris  ;  when  young  they  feed 
upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  only. 

The  eggs  are  cylindrical,  squarely  truncate  at  the  base  and  provided  over 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  sides  with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  slight  vertical 
ribs.  The  caterpillars  are  cylindrical,  furnished  with  a  dorsal  row,  and, 
on  each  side,  four  lateral  rows  of  thorny  tubercular  spines,  of  which  one 
row  on  either  side  lies  below  the  spiracles.  The  chrysalids  are  not  very 
angular,  with  the  dorsal  face  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  well  arched  and  a 
considerable,  but  not  sharp  constriction  between  ;  the  ocellar  prominences 
arc  slightly  pronounced  and  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  several  rows  ot 
small  conical  tubercles.  They  arc  pale  yellow  brown  marked  with  black- 
ish streaks. 

•  It  m«y  he  that  xomc  specie*  occur  also  In  Centml  America. 
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EXCURSUS   XX.  — THE    THREE   PIONEER   STUDENTS  OF 
BUTTERFLIES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Ha»t  thou  Imwii  in  the  woods  with  the  hotiey-l«>e? 
Hunt  thou  lieen  with  the  laml>  In  the  puttim*  free? 
With  the  hare  thro'  the  eo\>*r*  and  dingle.,  u  11.11- 
With  the  butterfly  over  the  heath,  fair  child? 

Hkmans.— Child  He( urn  from  the  Woodlan  . 

Fortunately  for  the  study  of  butterflies  in  this  country  the  earlier 
students  were  those  who  devoted  themselves  very  largely  to  the  natural 
history  of  these  insects  rather  than  to  their  systematic  or  descriptive  study. 
It  was  indeed  a  natural  and  healthy  result  of  the  poverty  of  external  re- 
sources in  earlier  times ;  and  I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  he  devoid 
of  interest  to  present  a  few  facts  concerning  the  life  and  industry  of  three 
of  these  earlier  naturalists,  who  worked  to  such  good  purpose  and  accom- 
plished so  much,  under  circumstances  that  would  now  seem  very  for- 
bidding. 

A  unique  figure,  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  the  early  development  of 
natural  history  in  America,  is  that  of  a  man  of  whom  we  know  almost 
absolutely  nothing  excepting  what  he  accomplished.  With  one  exception, 
all  our  knowledge  of  his  personality  comes  through  tradition.  No  life  of 
him  has  ever  been  written,  excepting  a  brief  notice  by  Swainson  in  the 
Bibliography  of  Zoology,  to  which  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode  has  kindly 
ealled  my  attention.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  he  was  born,  or 
when  he  died  ;  scarcely  where  he  lived,  or  to  what  nationality  he  belonged. 
Even  the  town  where  he  worked  no  longer  exists.  His  name  alone  re- 
mains, and  though  we  have  access  to  not  a  little  of  his  writing  in  his  own 
round  hand,  his  signature  connot  be  discovered. 

John  Abbot  was  presumably  an  Englishman,  as  the  name  is  English, 
and  he  is  said  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  have  begun  his  career  by  the  study 
of  the  transformations  of  British  insects.  When  not  far  from  thirty  years 
old,  and  probably  about  1790,  he  was  engaged  by  three  or  four  of  the 
leading  entomologists  of  England  to  go  out  to  Xorth  America  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  insects  for  their  cabinets.  After  visiting  several 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  he  determined  to  settle  in  the 
"Province  of  Georgia,"  as  Swainson  calls  it.  Here  he  lived  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  Scriven  County,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  persons 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Oemler,  of  Wilmington  Island,  in  that  State, 
returning  to  England  apparently  not  far  from  1810,  where  he  was  living 
about  1H40,  at  an  age  "probably  above  eighty."  It  is  rumored  in 
Georgia  that  he  owned  land  there,  and  all  that  can  be  learned  of  him 
comes  from  persons  beyond  middle  life  in  that  State,  who  remember  hear- 
ing their  parents  speak  of  him.  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  the  Georgia 
historian,  informs  me  through  Dr.  Oemler  that  "while  he  remained  in 
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Georgia,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  labors,  his  head-quarters  were 
at  .Jacksonborough,  then  the  county  seat  of  Scriven  County.  Here  his 
work  on  the  Lepkloptcra  of  Georgia  was  largely  prepared.  All  traces  of 
this  old  town  have  now  passed  away."  It  is  supposed  that  he  also  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  school-master  in  this  place,  but  this  is  purely  traditional, 
ami  his  occasional  bungling,  not  to  say  ungrammatical,  sentences  rather 
indicate  a  lack  of  schooling  on  his  own  part.  What  we  certainly  know 
regarding  him  is  that  he  entered  into  relations  with  John  Francillou,  a 
silversmith  in  the  Strand,  London,  who  had  a  famous  collection  of  insects 
and  an  extensive  entomological  correspondence.  Francillon  undertook  to 
supply  subscribers  with  drawings  of  insects  and  plants  by  Abbot,  as  well 
as  with  specimens,  the  latter  of  which,  says  Swainson,  "were  certainly 
the  finest  that  have  ever  been  transmitted  as  articles  of  commerce  to  this 
country;  they  were  always  sent  home  expanded,  even  the  most  minute ; 
and  he  was  so  watchful  and  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  that  he  contrived 
to  breed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lepidoptera.  I  lis  general  price  for  a 
box-full  was  sixpence  each  specimen  ;  which  was  certainly  not  too  much, 
•  onsidering  the  beauty  and  high  perfection  of  all  the  individuals.  Abbot, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  collector.  Every  moment  of  time  he  could 
possibly  devote  from  his  field  researches  was  employed  in  making  finished 
dra wings  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  of  every  lepidopterous 
species,  as  well  as  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  fed.  These  drawings  are  so 
beautifully  chaste  and  wonderfully  correct,  that  they  were  coveted  by  even* 
one."  It  would  appear  from  a  note  in  Kirby  and  Spenec's  Introduction 
to  Entomology  (5th  ed.,  iii :  148)  that  "the  ingenious  Mr.  Abbot"  also 
knew  the  art  of  inflating  caterpillar  skins,  and  dealt  in  them  through 
Francillon.  There  still  exist  in  various  places,  principally  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  also  at  Oxford,  Paris  and  Zurich,  and  in  this  country  at 
Boston,  large  series  of  his  drawings  of  insects  and  plants.  Those  in  the 
British  Museum  are  arranged  in  seventeen  stout  quarto  volumes,  bound  in 
red  morocco;  each  volume  has  a  printed  title  page  and  is  dated  1792  to 
1804,  the  dates  no  doubt  between  which  they  were  purchased  for  the 
Museum  through  Francillon  from  Abbot,  and  which  probably  indicated 
the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  in  America.  In  Boston  two  similar  vol- 
umes exist,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  Dr.  Gray  the  botanist  of  Cambridge,  and  by  him  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.  The  other  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion, perhaps  the  only  considerable  one  which  has  never  passed  out  of  this 
country,  which  waa  purchased  by  the  Society  from  Dr.  Oemler,  of  Georgia, 
who  inherited  it  from  his  father.- 

In  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  British  Museum  series,  there  is  a 

•  Mr.  Oemler  of  Savannah  and  Mr.  In  Abbot's  notes  aa  ending  him  specimen* 
••LeCompte"  [LeConte]  are  both  mention.  !     found  in  their  garden*  to  rear  and  paint. 
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miniature  portrait  let  into  the  title  page,  which,  tradition  says,  was 
painted  by  Abbot  himself,  and  indeed  it  bears  every  mark  of  this, 
though  there  is  no  memorandum  to  this  effect  within  the  volume.  This 
portrait  is  published  herewith  from  a  faithful  copy  taken  for  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Willis.  With  its  peculiar  physiognomy  and  strait  dress 
it  adds  considerably  to  our  interest  in  the  original  ;  there  seems  to  be  not 
a  little  humor  in  the  quaint  features  and  figure,  and  the  spare  form  hardly 
gives  the  figure  of  robust  health  which  the  face  would  indicate.  Abbot 
probably  returned  to  England  about  1810  at  an  age  of  perhaps  fifty,  and 
our  portrait  was  doubtless  painted  at  about  this  time,  certainly  before  he 
left  America,  since  it  represents  him  in  the  thinnest  of  southern  costume. 
There  were  old  persons  living  in  Georgia  up  to  188.5,  but  since  deceased, 
who  knew  him,  but  apparently  none  now  remain. 

Abbot's  work  was  by  no  means  on  Lcpidoptcra  alone,  as  any  of  the 
series  of  his  drawings  will  show.  Dr.  Hagen,  in  speaking  of  the  volume 
in  the  British  Museum  containing  the  Neuroptera,  says  that  all  the  details 
arc  given  with  the  greatest  care,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  species 
can  be  identified.  The  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  drawings  of 
Lcpidoptcra,  though  there  is  a  mark  of  carelessness  in  some  of  the  figures 
of  early  stages  which  is  not  found  in  others ;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  Applied  for  these  drawings,  "both  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  employ  one  or  two  assistants,  whose 
copies  be  retouched,  and  thus  finished  they  generally  pass  as  his  own. 
To  an  experienced  eye,  however,  the  originals  of  the  master  are  readily 
distinguished/'  Many  of  these  drawings,  especially  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  we  have  copied  upon  our  plates,  as  much  for  their  special  in- 
terest in  connection  with  Abbot's  work  as  for  their  representation  of  forms 
which  are  here  described. 

It  would  hardly  appear  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  Ix*pidoptera  than 
to  other  insects.  Yet  in  the  Oemler  collection  alone  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  plates  of  Lepidoptera,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
figures  a  species  distinct  from  the  others,  and  ninety-four  of  which  arc 
accompanied  by  the  early  stages.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  insects  figured 
in  Abbot  and  Smith's  work,  but  the  figures  of  the  early  stages  are  in  no 
case  identical ;  they  represent  the  same  insect  but  in  different  attitudes. 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  plates,  thirty-four  are  concerned 
with  the  butterflies.  The  drawings  of  butterflies  in  the  British  Museum 
are  contained  in  the  sixth  and  sixteenth  volumes,  the  former  comprising 
the  perfect  insects  only,  the  latter  the  early  stages  as  well,  and  in  this  lat- 
ter series  thirty-six  species  are  figured,  while  the  two  Boston  collections 
contain  figures  of  the  early  stages  of  all  but  two  of  the  species  represented 
in  the  British  Museum  volume.  Swainson  states  that  a  scries  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  subjects  of  Lepidoptera,  including  none  published  before, 
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was  executed  for  him  "  with  the  intention  of  forming  two  additional  vol- 
umes to  those  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  but  the  design  is  now  abandoned." 

Each  set  of  drawings  furnished  by  Abbot  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  manuscript,  in  which  the  life  history  of  the  insect 
is  given  in  brief  form,  with  the  food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  times 
of  the  change  of  the  caterpillars  to  chrysalids,  and  of  chrysalids  to  butter- 
flies, which  shows  that  Abbot  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  industrious 
rearer  of  insects.  Indeed  the  transformations  of  not  a  few  of  our  butter- 
flies are  even  now  known  only  through  the  observations  and  illustrations 
of  Abbot.  Dr.  Boisduval  was  good  enough  to  present  me  with  three 
series  of  manuscript  notes  entitled  "Notes  to  the  Drawings  of  Insects," 
all  written  in  Abbot's  own  hand,  and  comprising  twenty-seven  foolscap 
pages,  rather  closely  written,  and  describing  the  changes  of  two  hundred 
and  one  species  ;  of  these  thirty-eight  arc  butterflies.  These,  unfortunately, 
are  referred  to  only  by  number  and  by  an  English  name,  which  Abbot 
himself  applied,  apparently,  to  every  inseet  of  which  he  furnished  drawings, 
such  as  the  "  reed  butterfly,"  the  "ringed  butterfly,"  the  "  lesser  dingy 
skipper,"  etc.,  though  he  occasionally  makes  use  of  such  names  as  the 
"  autumnal  ajax,"  " Papilio  antiopa,"  etc.,  showing  his  familiarity  to  a 
certain  extent  with  Linnean  names.  As  the  names  and  drawings  are  in 
some  instances  kept  together,  the  manuscript  of  those  in  which  they  arc 
not  connected  is  still  of  use.  It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  Georgian 
butterflies  were  observed  and  painted  by  Abbot,  aud  that  of  about  sixty 
species  which  he  raised  he  distributed  illustrations  and  notes  of  the  early 
stages  to  some  of  his  correspondents. 

As  is  well  known  by  all  aurelians,  one  considerable  collection  of  Abbot's 
drawings  was  published  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  in  two  sumptuous 
folio  volumes,  but  these  comprise,  as  far  as  the  butterflies  arc  concerned, 
only  twenty-four  species.  This  work  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
entomology  in  this  country.  Resides  this  Abbot  published  nothing.  The 
article  credited  to  him  in  Hagen's  Bibliography  was  by  a  Kev.  Mr.  Abbot, 
who  wrote  from  England  in  November,  1798,  when  Abbot  was  in  this 
country. 

A  second  work  which  marked  an  important  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  transformations  of  the  butterflies  of  North  America  was  the  unfin- 
ished volume  by  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte,  entitled  Histoire  generate  et 
iconographiedes  Lepidopteres  et  des  chenilles  de  l'Amerique  septentrionale, 
published  in  Paris  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Twenty-six  pans  ap- 
peared between  1829  and  1*34,  interrupted  after  the  issue  of  the  eighth 
part  (pp.  L-80;  pi.  1-24)  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  resumed  in 
1*33.  How  large  a  part  was  due  directly  to  the  labors  of  Major  Le  Conte 
himself,  whose  family  has  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scientific  history 
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of  this  country,  will  probably  never  be  known.  The  descriptive  portion 
if  doubtless  the  work  of  Boisduval,  and  he  unquestionably  incorporated  in 
the  work  many  observations  and  illustrations  of  the  earlier  stages  by  Abbot ; 
but  many  of  the  illustrations  are  certainly  the  work  of  Le  Conte,*  who 
was  onlv  less  industrious  than  Abbot  in  rearing  insects  because  his  scien- 
tific interests  extended  over  a  wider  field.  The  internal  proof  of  this  is 
tolerably  clear.  Abbot's  drawings  were  many  times  duplicated  by  him. 
but  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  early  stages  figured  in  the 
work  of  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
Abbot's  drawings  cither  in  London  or  Boston  ;  so  many  indeed  that  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  they  are  the  work  of  another  hand.  If  we 
credit  these  or  the  larger  part  of  them  to  I^e  Conte,  we  shall  probably  be 
near  the  truth.  Moreover,  some  of  the  drawings  that  Boisduval  showed 
me  in  Paris  were  contained  in  a  little  oblong  folio  volume,  on  sheets 
broader  than  high  (27x16.5  cm.),  instead  of  on  ordinary  large  folio 
sheets  as  in  all  the  other  collections  ;  now  the  drawings  of  Major  Le  Conte, 
recently  sold  with  the  library  of  his  son.  Dr.  John  Le  Conte,  mounted 
on  paper  of  variable  form,  were  many  of  them  of  a  shape  and  size  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  oblong  folio  mentioned  above  ;  so  that  these  drawings 
in  Boisduvafs  hands  were  perhaps  those  of  Le  Conte  himself,  and  from 
these  in  many  cases  the  drawings  in  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte's  work,  and 
some  which  I  have  reproduced  in  this  work,  were  taken.  Dr.  Le  Conte 
has  himself  told  me  that  his  father  had  complained  of  his  treatment  by 
Boisduval. 

Major  Le  Conte's  tastes  were  many-sided,  but  his  special  studies,  those 
which  were  the  passion  of  his  life,  were  in  natural  history.  He  was 
named  for  his  father,  John  Kattou  Le  Conte,  and  was  born  near  Shrews- 
bury, X.  J.,  February  22,  17*4.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  then  joined  his  brother  Lewis  in  Georgia,  and  with  the  latter 
devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  Most  of  his  life,  however,  he 
resided  in  New  York.  He  was  captain,  afterward  brevet-major,  in  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  from  1  HI K  to  1831.  Before  he  entered 
the  engineer  corps,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  New  York 
City,  in  the  journal  edited  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  and  in  subsequent  years, 
during  his  connection  with  the  army  and  afterwards,  he  published  special 
studies  on  Utricularia,  (iratiola,  Kuellia,  Tillandsia,  Viola  and  Pancra- 
tium, as  well  as  on  our  native  grape-vines,  tobacco  and  pecan-nut.  He 
published  also  a  variety  of  papers  on  mammals,  reptiles,  batrachians  and 
Crustacea,  mostly  of  a  systematic  character,  and  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  original  material  for  the  natural  history  of  our  insects.  Coleoptern, 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  specialty,  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career,  though  he  published  only  four  papers  upon  them,  and 

•He  is  credited  by  Hois.luvul  with  only  the  drawing*  of  the  imago  of  Speyeria  idalia. 
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mainly  upon  a  single  family,  Histcridac.  He  not  only  amassed  a  consid- 
erable collection,  but  he  left  l>ebind,  as  already  stated,  a  most  extensive 
scries  of  water-color  illustrations  of  our  native  insects  and  plants  (as  well 
as  of  reptiles  and  other  vertebrates)  made  with  his  own  hands.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  brother  in  Georgia  ever)'  winter,  up  to  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  November  21,  18«>0. 
According  to  Professor  Lc  Conte  Stevens's  family  records,  Major  Le  Conte 
was  a  somewhat  Corpulent  man,  "about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with 
rather  dark  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  aquiline  nose.  In  disposition  he 
was  usually  sociable  and  sufficiently  communicative,  but  occasionally  reti- 
cent and  secluded,  strong  in  his  affections  and  aversions,  and  much  beloved 
by  his  relatives  whom  he  visited  in  Georgia.  .  .  .  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  he  subsequently  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  this  faith  he  died."  The  portrait  which  we 
publish  in  facsimile  bears  out  this  description  ;  it  is  carefully  copied  from 
an  oil  miniature  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  to  whom,  also,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  autograph  which  accompanies  it. 

The  third  person  whose  life  will  here  be  briefly  sketched  was  an  inhab- 
itant of  New  England,  and  on  account  of  his  remarkable  labors  became 
the  pioneer  of  economic  entomology  in  this  country.  It  was  entirely 
through  his  familiarity  with  the  early  stages  of  insects  that  he  gained  this 
preeminence,  and  his  work,  the  publication  of  which  (excepting  in  the 
paltry  emolument  which  it  brought  to  its  author)  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  still  remains,  and  will  long  remain  an 
acknowledged  classic. 

Thaddeus  William  Harris  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  November 
12,  17J»5,  and  died  January  lfi,  18.r)(>  at  Cambridge.  He  was  therefore 
but  a  few  yours  the  junior  of  Major  Le  Conte.  His  father  was  at  first 
librarian  of  Harvard  College,  afterwards  a  clergyman  in  the  town  where 
his  son  was  born  ;  while  his  son,  beginning  his  career  as  a  physician, 
quitted  it  in  1831  for  the  librarianship  which  his  father  had  held  before 
him.  But  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Milton  as  a  country  physician  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  field  observations  were  made.  The  subsequent 
years  were  largely  employed  in  working  up  the  material  then  obtained, 
which,  although  working  in  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  time,  he 
was  obliged  to  do  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Not  only 
were  works  that  he  required  not  procurable,  excepting  on  rare  occasions, 
but  the  solitariness  of  his  position  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Doubleday  of  England,  in  which  he  congratulates  the  latter  that  he  is 
not  "compelled  to  pursue  science  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  to  feel  all  the 
time,  while  so  employed,  that  you  are  exposing  yourself,  if  discovered,  to 
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the  ridicule,  perhaps,  at  least  to  the  contempt,  of  those  who  cannot  per- 
ceive in  such  pursuits  any  practical  and  useful  results."    The  accuracy 
and  care  with  which  his  observations  were  made  arc  revealed  by  hie  ample 
note-books,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  in  their  elaboration  in  his  classic  work  upon  the  insects  of  New 
England  injurious  to  vegetation.    This  work,  which  forms  his  principal 
claim  to  our  attention,  has  passed  three  editions.    It  was  prepared  under 
appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  but  all  that 
he  ever  received  from  the  state  for  this  immense  labor  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars.     As  will  be  seen  in  the  life  published  by  Colonel 
Higginson,  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  his  Entomological  Correspondence, 
Harris  had  formed  an  idea  of  publishing  a  local  insect  fauna  which  should 
include  only  the  common  species  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston.    This  was 
done  on  the  prompting  of  many  friends,  and  many  fragments  of  different 
parts  of  it  are  extant  in  the  notes  and  manuscript  preserved  carefully  by 
the  Natural  History  Society.    Faunula  Bostoniensis  was  the  title  he  had 
intended  for  it,  and  among  the  more  complete  fragments  was  one  which 
embraced  all  the  butterflies  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston  known  to  him. 
This  fragment,  on  the  publication  subsequent  to  his  death,  of  the  third 
edition  of  his  treatise  on  New  England  insects,  I  urged  should  be  incor- 
porated into  this  work,  as  he  had  himself  previously  attempted  to  do, 
and  be  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  principal  forms ;  this  was 
done,*  and  further  notes  upon  the  early  stages  of  butterflies  will  be  found 
covering  a  dozen  page*  of  the  appendix  to  his  "Entomological  corres- 
pondence."   This  was  the  first  tolerably  complete  descriptive  list  of  the 
butterflies  of  any  district  in  North  America  ever  attempted.  Doubtless 
the  notes  upon  the  early  stages  would  have  been  very  much  more  exten- 
sive, had  not  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the  library  of  the  University 
almost  absolutely  prevented  any  proper  attention  to  field  work.    The  very 
existence  of  his  cabinet,  with  the  vigilant  care  which  must  be  taken  for 
its  protection  from  insect  pests,  in  the  open  drawers  which  alone  his 
straightened  circumstances  allowed  him,t  must  have  consumed  every 
moment  that  he  could  spare  from  his  official  duties.    But  the  labors  which 
he  undertook  and  the  amount  he  accomplished  under  such  disadvantages 
have  been  the  foundation  stones  of  entomological  science  in  this  coun- 
try.    Painstaking  and  laborious  to  the   last  degree  in  all  he  under- 
took, his  accuracy  has  never  been  questioned  and  his  principal  work  with 
its  simple,  direct  style  can  never  be  superseded.    He  was  the  Gilbert 
White  of  New  England.  A  tall,  spare  man,  subject,  at  least  in  latter  life, 
to  nervous  headaches,  his  face  showed  somewhat  the  mark  of  physical 
fatigue.    But  the  portrait  which  accompanies  his  "Entomological  corres- 
pondence," and  which  through  the  kindness  of  the  Natural  History  Society 

•  They  are  republished  in  this  work.  t  lie  had  a  family  of  twelve  children. 
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we  arc  permitted  to  reproduce,  shows  in  its  expression  u  vigor  and  persist- 
ency which  was  the  key  to  his  industry  and  success. 

.%  Besides  the  life  of  Dr.  Harris  by  Col.  T.  W.  Wgglnson  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
another  hy  hi*  mn,  Edward  Doublcday  Harris  (named  for  the  English  lepidopterist), 
should  lie  consulted  (Proe.  Mass.  hist,  lute.,  six);  and  for  further  details  of  the  l.r  Come 
faintly,  the  life  of  Major  I.e  Coute's  sum,  I>r.  John  Lawrence  I.«  Conte  (Biogr.  memoirs 
Nat.  arad.  sc.,  ii,  and  Trans.  Am.  ent.  IOC.,  xi).  The  notice  of  Abbot,  substantially  a* 
given  aliove.  was  first  published  in  the  Canadian  entomologist  for  1*88. 


CHARIDR YAS  NYCTEIS.—  The  silver  crescent. 

[The  stiver  crescent  (Scudder);  silver  crescent  butterfly  (Maynard).) 


Mtittaea  nycteit  Doobl.,  Gen.  dlnm.  Lep., 

pi.  23,  fig.  3  (1847);- Ed w.,  Proe.  Acad.  not. 
s<-.  Philad..  IMil.  lt;i-t<>2  (18«|);_Morr.,  Syn. 
Lep.  N.  Amer.,  325-325  (I8»l2);»-Lintii.,  Rep. 
state  cab.  tint.  hist.  N.  Y.,  xxiii:  158-159,  pi. 
8,  fig.  14  (1872);— Middl.,  Rep.  ins.  III.,  x:  83- 
84  (1881);— Grub.,  Jin.  zeitsibr.  nsturw.. 
x vii :  478.  pi.  8.  tiirs.  30-32  ( 1SS4) :  Pap.,  Iv  :  90. 
pi.  3.  tigs.  30-32  (1884) ;  -Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E., 
28-29.  pi.  4.  figs.  33.  33a  (ISKtij. 

Melitaea  (Phyrimhn)  nycltis  Doul.l.-lle- 
wits..  Gen.  dium.  Lep.,  i :  181  (1S48). 

En-sin  nycte.it  Feld.,  Neues  Lep..  4!)  (1861). 

Phtjcinde*  nyctei*  Kirb.,Syn.  cat.  l.ep.,  173 
(1871);— Riley,  Proe.    Amer.    ass.  adv.  sc., 


xxlll.  B:  108-112  (1875);-Edw.,  Can.  ent., 
xi :  101-105  (1879);— Coo.,  Rep.  Ins.  III.,  x  :  108 
(1881);— Peru.,  Butt.  Me.,  48-40  (1884);- 
French,  Butt.  east.  I".  S.,  172-174.  fig.  50 
( 18*0). 

Charulryas  nycteit  Seudd..  Sy»t,  rev. 
Amer.  butt.,  2«  (1872). 

Melitaea  »en<>ne  Scudd.,  PrOC.  Ess.  in»t„ 
lii:ltio-lti7(1863). 

Melitaea  harritii  Edw..  Can.  ent  ,  ii :  1«3 
(1S70);—  Saund..  Can.  ent.  iv  :  Wl-KM  (ls72). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.,  X.  A.  I.ep.,  p|.  25, 
fig.  2;  pi.  II.  fig.  9  ?,  Ined 

[Not  Melitaea  harrisil  S  udd.] 


Yes.  the  Summer,  the  radiant  Summer's  the  fairest, 
For  greenwoods  ami  mountains,  for  meadows  ami  bowers. 

For  waters,  and  fruits,  ami  for  flowers  the  ran-st. 
And  for  bright  shining  butterflies,  lovely  as  flowers. 

Mary  now itt—  Summer. 

Imago  (5:  fi).  Head  covered  with  yellowish  fulvous  and  dusky  hairs,  changing 
iu  front  ami  especially  toward  the  tongue,  to  whitish;  lower  three-fourths  of  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  eye  broadly  bordered  with  snow  white.  Basal  ami  second  joint  of 
palpi  white,  with  a  white  fringe,  mingled  with  a  few  dusky  hairs,  the  upper  part  of 
the  apical  half  of  the  middle  joint .  including  its  whole  apex,  and  the  apical  joint,  brown- 
ish fulvous  with  a  few  black  scales,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  latter  white;  whole  upper 
border  of  inner  side  and  the  whole  apical  joint  heavily  obscured  with  blackish,  the 
middle  joint  fulvous  apically.  Antennae  above  blackish  brown,  each  joiut  annulated. 
the  basal  one  but  partially,  with  white;  beneath  white,  the  inside  of  the  joints,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  apical  half  mostly  ca*taneous ;  club  black,  the  outer  under  sur- 
face white,  the  inner  under  surface  dusky  orange,  the  apical  four  or  five  joints  or  le»s. 
•lull,  deep  orange  beneath  and  partially  so  above;  basal  third  of  tongue  lnteous,  the 
remainder  blackish  fuscous;  papillae  (61 :  41)  situated  at  the  extreme  tip,  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  under  surface,  moderately  crowded,  each  appressed,  cylindrical,  a  little 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  as  long  as  half  the  w  idth  of  the  tongue,  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  ending  in  a  moderately  large  cup  with  sharp  rim,  from  the  centre  of 
which  springs  a  slender,  cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering,  blunt  tipped  filament  as  long 
as  the  narrowest  width  of  the  papilla. 

Thorax  covered  with  olivaceo-fulvous  hairs  above,  more  decidedly  fulvous  on  the 
prothorax  and  patagia;  beneath  snow  white,  the  fore  legs  the  same,  faintly  tinged 
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externally  with  luteous;  other  femora  white,  the  apes  above  suffused  with  pale  orange, 
tibiae  ami  tar>l  pale  orange,  whitish  externally;  spines  reddish  yellow,  duskier  toward 
the  tip  of  the  tarsi;  spurs  slightly  paler;  claws  ftisco-rubrous. 

Wines  above  pale  orange  fulvous,  inclining  to  yellow,  generally  deepest  in  tint  on  the 
outer  third  of  the  hind  wings.  Basal  three-fifths  of  the  costal  border  of  the /ore  triny* 
broadly  margined  with  black  which  is  continued  downward  at  its  extremity,  at  the  lip 
of  the  costal  nervnre.  in  a  broad,  transverse  belt,  whose  interior  l>ordcr  Is  scarcely 
removed  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell  and  which  terminates  suddenly  at  the  middle 
median  nervure.  Its  apical  margin  often  covering  the  basal  third  of  the  same;  within 
this  belt  are  the  following  markings  :  at  the  base  of  the  cell  Is  an  oblong  oval,  longitudi- 
nal, annular  black  spot  (enclosing,  more  or  less  distinctly,  a  fulvous  pupil),  its  outer 
extremity  m-ar  the  centre  of  the  cell,  its  basal  half  general!}  obscured  by  the  grimi- 
ness  oT  the  base;  Ik-Iow  the  median  ncrvurc  and  resting  upon  it  is  an  elongated  wedge- 
shaped  spot,  its  apex  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  its  base  just  within  the  first  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure  and  crossing  half  the  interspace,  also  enclosing  a  similarly 
shaped,  sometimes  obsolete  fulvous  streak;  seated  upon  its  termination  a  chain  of 
three  black,  roundish  links,  nearly  equal  in  size,  but  frequently  obscured  or  partially 
merged  together.  cro*s  the  cell;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  itself  is  marked  by  a  fulvous 
streak,  bordered  outside  by  the  broad  me>ial  dcml-band  and  Inside  by  a  rather  narrow 
edging  of  black;  just  beneath  this  the  lower  half  of  the  wing  is  crossed  by  a  black 
band  of  irregular  width,  the  smaller  portion,  sometimes  broken  from  the  other,  con- 
sisting of  a  black  patch  at  the  base  of  the  lower  median  interspace,  excepting  the 
extreme  base  and  sometimes  extending  half  way  across  the  medio-subiucdian  inter- 
space, the  other  a  broad  patch  seated  just  within  the  middle  of  the  submcdlan  nervnre 
and  extending  half  or  fully  across  the  mcdio-stibmediau  interspace;  the  inner  border, 
to  the  subtnedian  nervnre,  as  far  as  this  point  and  sometimes  to  the  outer  border, 
blackish.  Sometimes  all  the  markings  mentioned  are  nearly  all  blended  Into  a  mass 
of  black,  enclosing  a  few  indistinct,  irregular,  fulvous  patches.  The  outer  border  is 
so  broadly  bordered  with  black  as  to  leave,  between  It  and  the  markings  just  described, 
only  a  broad,  transverse,  fulvous  belt,  extending  from  just  beneath  the  black  costal 
edge  to  the  Internal  nervure,  broken  by  the  principal  black  subcostal  nervules,  aud 
generally  by  the  other  nervules  which  are  often  blackish  fuscous,  at  least  oil  the  outer 
half  of  the  band;  at  the  costal  margin  the  band  has  the  width  of  one  of  the  median 
Interspaces;  it  widens  below  this,  the  outer  border  being  directed  downward  and  a 
little  more  outward  than  the  exterior  margin  of  the  mesial  demi-band,  and  sweeping 
around  hi  a  rather  uniform  curve  to  the  Internal  nervure,  at  about  the  distance  of  an 
Interspace  from  the  outer  margin:  within  this,  from  the  upper  median  nervule  down- 
ward, is  often  seen  a  rather  broad  black  streak,  vaguely  formed  of  lunulcs  opening 
outward,  parallel  to  the  neighboring  black  !>order  and  occasionally  wholly,  often  par- 
tially, continent  with  it,  enclosing  small,  pale  fulvous  spots  In  the  interspaces,  which 
continue  upward  above  the  median  nervure.  as  far  as  the  costal  margin,  in  a  curving 
row.  parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  small,  whitish  spots  ordots,  occasionally  obsolete ;  in 
the  upper  median  interspace  is  a  small,  subtnarginal,  often  partially  obsolete,  pale  ful- 
vous lunule,  and  a  second  smaller  one  Is  sometimes  seen  in  the  lower  median  interspace; 
fringe  white.  Interrupted  rather  broadly  with  black  at  the  nervure  tips,  especially  at 
the  lower  subcostal  nervule.  Hind  trinyx  with  all  the  veins  blackish,  the  inner  border 
yellowish,  but  excepting  that,  and  a  broad,  dirty,  yellowish  patch  at  the  base  of  the 
costal  margin,  uearly  the  whole  basal  half  of  the  wings,  as  far  as  a  line  which  runs 
from  the  costal  nervure  at  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  in  a  very  slight  stiff  curve, 
often  irregular  and  interrupted,  passing  the  upper  median  interspace  at  its  very  base 
and  reaching  the  middle  of  the  subinedian  nervure.  is  obscured  with  blackish,  enclos- 
ing a  few  irregular  fulvous  patches;  within  this,  hi  clearer  specimens,  a  few  definite 
markings  can  be  distinguished  ;  a  black  rcuifonn  annular  spot,  the  inner  half  of  which 
marks  the  extremity  of  the  cell;  the  tip  of  the  cell  marked  by  an  equilateral  fulvous 
triangle.  Just  within  which  a  coarse,  blurred  chaiu  of  two  or  three  black  links  crosses 
the  cell,  within  which  again  the  cell  Is  fulvous,  but  greatly  begrimed  with  blackish 
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scales.  The  outer  bonier  of  the  wing  is  broadly  margined  with  black,  varying  in 
width  in  different  individuals  from  half  an  Interspace,  where  its  inner  limit  is  a  wavy 
line,  to  fully  {ait  interspace,  where  the  limit  is  a  straight  line,  the  latter  more  com- 
mon; frequently  It  is  narrowest  in  the  lower  subcostal  and  subcosto-median  inter- 
spaces; on  the  costal  border,  the  black  outer  margin  extends  toward  the  base,  filling 
the  costo-subcostal  and  sometimes  the  upper  half  of  the  upper  subcostal  interspace 
nearly  as  far  as  the  ba^al  blsck  Held,  its  interior  limit  continued  as  a  narrow,  arcuate, 
or  broader,  ill-defined  band,  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  reaching  the  submediau 
nervure  in  the  middle  of  its  outer  half,  beyond  which  the  fulvous  tints  are  apt 
to  be  deeper  than  they  are  within  it,  especially  in  the  female;  scarcely  separated 
from  the  black  edging  of  the  outer  border  is  an  arcuate  series  of  six  roundish  black 
spots,  sometimes,  especially  the  slightly  larger  ones  of  the  median  interspace,  enclosing 
yellowish  white  pupils,  the  largest,  half  the  width  of  an  Interspace.  In  the  middle  of 
the  black  edging  of  the  outer  border  is  often  seen  a  nearly  obsolete  series  of  faint, 
linear,  pale  yellow  lunulcs,  fulvous  In  the  medlo-submedian  interspace,  seldom  appear- 
ing in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing;  fringe  white  or  yellowish  white,  Interrupted  broadly 
but  not  abruptly  with  black  at  the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath:  Fore  Kings  very  faint,  pale  yellowish  orange,  the  mesial  demi-band  de- 
pending from  the  costal  border  reappearing  beneath  in  blackish  brown;  an  Irregular 
annular  subreniform  spot  crosses  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  cell  and 
the  extremity  of  the  same  is  marked  by  an  obpyrlform  annular  spot  whose  interior 
half  follows  the  apical  nervules ;  faint  dusky  indications  of  the  transverse  patch  seated 
on  the  middle  of  the  Inner  border  appear  beneath,  and  the  outer  border  Is  margined  as 
broadly  with  blackish  brown;  the  markings  connected  with  the  border  arc  repealed 
beneath  and,  in  addition,  the  round,  pale  spots  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  are 
narrowly  enclrcted  with  black ;  the  margin  has  a  narrow  edging  (about  one-quarter 
the  width  of  an  Interspace)  of  orange,  itself  delicately  edged  on  both  sides  with  black 
and  followed  interiorly  by  a  series  of  dull  silvery  lunula*,  as  wide  as  the  interspaces, 
pretty  large  in  the  two  subcostal  interspaces  at  the  apex  of  the  wing  and  in  the  upper 
median  interspace;  elsewhere  nearly  linear  and  occasionally  absent,  especially  iu  the 
lower  subcostal  ami  subcosto-median  interspaces;  fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface. 
Hi  ml  wings  pale  buff,  occasionally  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge,  the  veins  chocolate 
brown  ;  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  costal  border  a  dull,  silvery  spot  edged  externally 
with  chocolate  brown;  beyond  this  is  a  transverse  series  of  large,  dull,  silvery  spots, 
each  edged  externally  and  Internally  with  chocolate  brown;  the  first  is  In  the  costo- 
marginal  interspace;  the  next  directly  beneath  it  in  the  costo-sul>costal.  distant  from 
the  base  of  the  interspace  by  half  its  own  width;  this  by  another  irregular  spot  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cell,  excepting  the  extreme  base  and  encloses,  or  Is 
divided  in  two  by,  a  large  double,  sometimes  confluent,  buff  spot,  seaUnl  on  the  first 
divarication  of  the  median  nervure  and  nearly  crossing  the  cell;  beneath  the  same 
divarication.  Is  another  roundish  spot  in  the  medlo-submedian  interspace;  sometimes 
a  smalt  spot  occurs  beside  and  a  little  beyond  it,  in  the  succeeding  Interspace:  beyond 
this  series  the  wing  Is  traversed,  especially  on  the  upper  half,  by  transverse.  Irregu- 
lar, partially  blended,  ill-defined,  chocolate  brown  stripes,  the  outer  limit  of  which 
passes  from  about  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
submediau  nervure,  crossing  the  upper  median  interspace  only  a  little  beyond  its  base; 
a  distinct  arcuate  line  of  deeply  curving,  continuous,  linear,  chocolate  brown  lunules, 
opening  inwards,  crosses  the  wing  subparallel  to  the  outer  margin  at  three-fifths  the 
distance  from  the  base;  the  very  broad,  chocolate  brown  Iwrderiiig  of  the  outer  margin 
having  a  scarcely  waved  Interior  outline  Is  separated  from  this  by  less  thau  the  width 
of  an  interspace,  hut  it  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting  above  the  middle  of  the  lower 
subcostal  Interspace  or  below  the  submedlan  nervure;  sometimes  the  Interior  border 
only  is  indicated  and  usually  the  interspaces  in  the  area  referred  to  are  devoid  of  dusky- 
scales  beyond  the  interior  ill-detlned  margin  of  the  outer  bordering;  at  a  little  less 
than  two  Interspaces'  distance  from  the  outer  border,  a  slightly  sinuous  series  of  six 
large,  whlte-pnpllled,  blackish  spots,  the  lower  sometimes  double  and  approaching 
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tlie  border,  usually  edged  with  orange;  the  margin  of  the  wing  Is  ornamented  an  on 
the  fore  wing*  and  is  followed  In  a  similar  way  by  dull,  silvery  lnnnles  of  varying 
sizes,  the  highest  (as  high  as  broad)  being  those  of  the  costo-subcostal.  upper  sub- 
costal and  upper  median  Interspaces,  those  of  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower  median 
being  less  than  half  as  large  and  the  others  nearly  or  quite  linear  or  obsolete;  fringe 
as  on  the  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  blackish  above,  with  a  few  scattered  fulvous  scales,  especially  at  the  apices 
of  the  segments,  and  on  the  sides  more  than  above;  beneath  white,  often  faintly 
tinged  with  buff.  Appendages  of  male  (34 : 5.  8)  with  clasps  scarcely  longer  than 
broad,  upper  edge  emarginatc  interiorly ;  apical  spines  of  nearly  equal  length,  about 
half  as  long  as  the  clasp;  the  lower  is  bent  downward  and  backward  ami  a  little 
inward,  at  its  middle  commencing  to  curve  pretty  strongly  Inward  and  a  little  upward; 
upper  spine  strongly  recurved  from  Its  base  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp,  in  an 
almost  exactly  opposite  direction  to  the  apical  half  of  the  Interior  spine,  which  does 
not.  like  the  apical  spines,  delicately  taper  to  a  point. 


Measurement*  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  7  mm. 
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Describe*!  from  32  specimen*,  of  which  1ft  wen-  $ ,  11  9. 


Comparisons.  Specimens  from  West  Virginia  appear  to  be  almost  uniformly 
•.mailer  than  the  few  I  have  seen  from  New  England,  and  still  more  so  than  western 
examples.  The  species,  which  at  first  sight  considerably  resembles  l'hyclodes  tharos, 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  species,  a«We,  by  the  general  color  of  the  surface, 
which  Is  not  quite  so  deep,  and  is  apt  to  be  still  paler  in  the  middle  than  on  the  outer 
third  of  the  hind  wings ;  by  the  much  larger  size  aud  frequently  pupllled  condition 
of  the  subtnarginal  series  of  round  black  spots  on  the  hind  wings;  by  the  greater 
community  of  the  black  markings  on  the  basal  half  of  the  same,  rendering  that  part 
of  the  wing  almost  completely  black;  ami  by  the  conspicuous  alternation  of  black  and 
white  lu  the  fringe;  beneath,  by  the  paleness  of  the  brighter  tints  of  the  fore  wings; 
the  color  of  the  hind  wings,  which  Is  buff  instead  of  ochraceous;  the  whole  character 
of  the  marginal  markings  as  detailed  in  the  descriptions :  the  much  larger  and  more 
ornamented  character  of  the  siibmarglnal  series  of  round  black  spots  on  the  hind 
wings ;  the  quite  different  nature  of  the  markings  on  the  basal  half  of  the  hind  wings ; 
the  presence  of  decided  though  dull  silvery  spots  on  the  hind  wings,  a  part  of  which 
appear  hi  some  extreme  individuals  of  P.  tharos  as  a  sort  of  silvery  gray :  and  finally 
by  a  much  less  extended  range  of  variation.    The  present  Is  also  a  lararer  species. 

Secondary  sexual  peculiarities.  In  exceedingly  scanty  numbers  I  have  found  at 
the  base  of  the  median  interspace*  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings,  in  the  male 
and  Dot  in  the  female,  scales  which  have  the  apical  margin  entire  and  well  rounded, 
and  which  I  therefore  take  to  be  androconia  (46 :  15).  though  I  have  not  found  others 
in  the  Melitaeldi;  they  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  subequal, 
with  very  broadly  convex  sides,  and  produced  aud  rounded  basal  lobes;  they  differ 
from  the  ordinary  scales  only  in  being  untoothed,  aud  are  about  .125  mm.  long. 

Egg  (64:  32).  Half  as  high  acain  as  broad,  provided  above  with  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen vertical  ribs.  .Ofi  mm.  apart,  fading  out  below;  color  very  pale  green.  Height, 
.91  mm. ;  breadth,  .45  mm. 

This  description  was  taken  from  specimens  removed  from  the  body  of  the  parent. 
Mr.  Kdwards  describes  the  lower  third  of  the  egg  as  smooth,  the  middle  third  marked 
by  hexagonal  pits  or  cells,  ami  the  upper  third  by  vertical  ribs. 

Caterpillar.  First  ttaye.  Head  dark  greenish  brown,  nearly  black.  Body  dull, 
pale  yellowish,  with  a  yellowish  patch  above  on  terminal  segment,  the  raised  parta 
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slightly  darker  ami  their  bristles  pak'  brown  ami  moderately  long,  Prolegs  color  of 
body;  leu*  pale,  semitransparent.    Length,  1.5-2.5  mm.  (after  Saunders). 

Second  sUtge.  Head  (79:  Hi)  black  and  shining,  with  a  few  short,  pale  brownish 
hairs.  Body  above  brownish  black,  dotted  and  spotted  with  greenish,  with  a  pale 
greenish  white  stigmatal  band,  having  a  broken  brownish  line  running  through  it;  the 
tubercles  generally  black,  encircled  at  base  and  varied  at  tip  with  greenish,  and  the 
bristles  black,  bnt  in  the  stigmatal  band  often  wholly  greenish;  under  surface  of  body 
paler  and  greenish.  Legs  tipped  with  black;  prolegs  pale,  scmitransparent.  The 
bristles  are  partly  spicnliferons,  partly  smooth,  and  then  swollen  at  base.  Length. 
4.5-0  mm.  (after  Saunders,  Edwards  and  Gruber). 

The  stage  described  as  "after  the  first  moult"  by  Saunders  was  evidently  taken 
during  the  llrst  stage,  as  the  lleshy  tubercles  were  not  yet  developed. 

Third  stage  (79:  1";.  Head  black,  covered  more  or  less  with  black  hairs.  Body 
black  brown  above,  greenish  brown  below,  the  tubercles  longer  than  in  preceding 
stage,  with  broad  bases  and  with  the  bristles  black.    Length,  fi  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Fourth  stage  (79:  18).  Head  rat  her  cordate,  broadest  above,  appressed.  plceous.  the 
surface  covered  with  many  black  hairs  of  unequal  length.  Body  black  brown  or  red* 
dNh  brown  above,  with  a  few  gray  dots,  smoky  brown  beneath;  there  is  sometimes  a 
stigmatal.  broken  yellow  stripe  or  testaceous  band,  tint  ted  with  whitish,  but  the  color 
here  Is  usually  dull  green,  ami  the  yellow  wanting;  a  few  blue  dots  arranged  in  two 
transverse  lines  behind  the  dorsal  series  of  tubercles.  The  tubercles  themselves  are 
stout  at  base,  long,  black  or  rufous,  the  tubercules  closely  crowded  and  piceous:  stig- 
mata blackish.  Legs  black;  prolegs  rufous.  Length.  8.5-20  mm.  (after  Edwards  and 
Llntner). 

Fifth  stage  (75  :  15).  Head  (79  :  I'J)  shining  piteous,  covered  with  Infrequent,  rather 
long,  blackish,  more  or  les*  reddish  brown,  tapering  hairs,  seated  on  minute  black 
warts;  basal  joint  of  antennae  very  dark  plumbeous,  remainder  black.  Ocelli  black: 
mouth  parts  black.  Body  above  rich  velvety  black ;  a  stigmatal,  dull  orange  band 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body;  from  the  lower  base  of  the  suprastigraa- 
tal  row  of  spines  to  midway  between  the  infrast  igmatal  row  and  that  below  it. 
streaked,  between  the  spiracles,  with  dark  purplish ;  beneath  olivaceous  brown;  the 
whole  body  Abundantly  dotted  with  minute,  transversely  oval  or  circular,  whitish 
spots,  each  giving  rise  to  a  very  delicate,  rather  short,  blackish  hair;  anterior  spinous 
hairs  of  the  tirst  thoracic  segment  black,  spines  dark  livid  brown  or  blackish,  those  of 
the  lowest  row  upon  the  base  of  the  prolegs  black;  the  needles  of  all  the  spine*  black, 
excepting  on  the  infrast  igmatal  row,  where  they  are  yellowish  brown.  Spiracles 
black,  encircled  with  pale.  Legs  black,  claws  reddish;  prolegs  brownish  yellow. 
Length.  23  mm.;  breadth  of  body.  4  mm.;  length  of  spines,  1.5  mm.;  breadth  of 
head,  2.65  mm. 

Chrysalis  (84 :  1!»).  Upper  surface  of  head,  thorax  and  llrst  abdominal  segment 
white,  very  prettily,  profusely  and  irregularly  mottled,  streaketl  and  speckled  with 
reddish  fuscous,  occasionally  changing  to  black,  the  heavier  markings  of  the  m eso no- 
un u  arranged  to  some  extent  around  the  laterodorsal  tubercles;  the  tips  of  theoceliar 
prominences  are  united  above  by  a  transverse  black  streak;  ocellar  ribbon  edged  above 
with  black.  Lower  surface  of  brad  and  linear  appendages  much  like  the  thorax  ;  the 
antennae  are  rather  distantly  annnlatetl  with  white,  antl  marked  basal] y  with  blackish  ; 
the  principal  joints  of  the  legs  are  marked  with  white,  edged  nasally  with  black  ;  the 
apical  half  of  the  tongue  is  infuscated.  Wings  dull  white,  profusely  marked  with 
crcasings  of  reddish  fuscous,  giving  them  a  brownish  hue,  and  heavily  streaked  with 
broad,  longitudinal  black  dashes,  especially  at  the  posterior  border,  the  basal  half  of 
the  costal  bonier, and  the  extremity  of  the  cell;  several  similar  collected  streaks  next 
the  posterior  border,  at  one-third  the  tlistance  from  the  superior  and  inferior  borders: 
there  is  also  a  subinarginal  row  of  white  dots;  there  is  a  heavy  transverse  streak  at 
the  basal  wing  tubercle,  and  at  the  supernumerary  tubercle  a  curving,  oblique  streak, 
which  infringes  on  the  outer  bonier  of  the  mctanotnm.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish, 
faintly  but  rather  abundantly  marked  with  yellowish  brown,  and  slightly  with  black; 
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there  are  snprastigmatal  Infrnstigmatal  rows  of  black  dots  situated  on  the  nnterior 
parts  of  the  fifth  to  eighth  segments;  and  above  the  former,  on  all  the  al>domtnal 
segments,  is  a  slender.  Interrupted,  blarkish  fuscous  line;  there  is  a  pair  of  subven- 
trul  black  lines,  ami  the  sides  are  marked  more  or  less  with  blackish  fuscous  dots.  The 
tutM-reles  are  of  the  color  of  the  adjoining  parts,  excepting  that  the  dorsal  and  latero- 
dorsnl  ones  of  the  meso-  and  metathorax  and  first  and  second  nbdominnl  segments 
are  marked  at  the  base  anteriorly  wit  h  black,  sometimes  tinged  with  reddish,  ('remas- 
ter very  heavily  edged  with  black.  Length,  12.5  mm. ;  width  at  occllar  prominences, 
2.3  mm. ;  at  basal  wing  prominences.  .1  mm. ;  at  metathorax.  t  mm. ;  height  of  thorax. 
4..*>  mm. ;  of  abdomen.  ">  mm. 

••  The  chrysalis  of  this  species  varies  much.  Some  are  light-colored,  nearly  wldte, 
with  delicate  blackish  spots  and  tine  streaks  of  brown  over  the  surface;  others  are 
almost  wholly  black,  while  others  again  are  between  the  two  extremes"  (Edwards). 

Distribution  (22  :  5 ) .  This  specif*,  properly  a  member  of  the  Allc- 
ghuninn  fauna,  is  widely  spread.  Northward  it  occurs  as  far  as  Ha  Ha 
Bay  on  the  Saguenay  (Saunders),  Quebec  "rare"  (Howies),  Montreal 
(Caulfield),  London,  Ontario  "not  common"  (Saunders),  and  even  to 
Sudbury  and  to  Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher).  Southward 
it  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Virginia  ( Heakirt ) ,  West  Virginia 
and  even  North  Carolina  (Edwards)  :  otherwise  east  of  the  Mississippi  it 
has  not  heeu  recorded  further  south  thnn  the  Ohio  Hivcr.  It  is  far  more 
abundant  on  the  western  prairies  than  in  the  Atlantic  states,  Mr.  Allen 
finding  it  the  most  abundant  s|>ecies  seen  during  a  whole  summer's  collect- 
ing in  Iowa.  Westward  it  extends  even  to  Edmonton  on  the  north  Sas- 
katchewan (Geddes).  to  Nebraska  (Carpenter),  Kansas,  where  it  is 
common  and  New  Mexico  ( Snow) ,  as  well  as  to  Colorado  (  Keakirt,  Mead) , 
Arizona  (Edwards)  and  Texas  north  of  30°  (Aaron,  Mead)  ;  but  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  these  latter  localities  it  varies  so  much  from  the  type 
that  Edwards  considers  it  a  distinct  variety  (C.  n.  drusius),  distinguished 
by  the  excess  of  black  over  fulvous  on  the  upper  side. 

In  New  England  it  is  a  very  rare  insect  although  Mr.  Lintner  has 
found  it  in  some  abundance  near  Albany,  New  York  ami  in  the  Adiron- 
dack^ In  Maine  single  specimens  have  been  taken  at  Lewiston  (Sprague) 
and  Norway  (Verrill.  Smith) ,  and  it  is  also  recorded  from  Orono  ( Fer- 
nald)  and  Portland  "rare"  (Lyman).  In  New  Hampshire  it  has  twice 
been  taken  on  the  (ilen  road  at  the  very  base  of  the  White  Mountains 
(Sanborn,  Morrison)  and  once  at  Walpole  (Smith).  In  Massachusetts  it 
has  been  also  occasionally  taken, — Sntton  (Smith).  Hlanford  (Dimmock), 
Holyoke  (Johnson),  Lenox  (Edwards)  and  Williamstown  (Scudder)  : 
and  in  Connecticut  at  Fannington  (Norton).  Most  of  these  New  Eng- 
land localities,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  upon  elevated  ground.  They  com- 
prise all  known  captures. 

Haunts.  In  Colorado  Mr.  Mead  found  the  butterflies  only  at  about  an 
elevation  of  7,500  feet  in  the  mountains,  and  they  were  rare.  In  Iowa 
where  they  are  extremely  abundant  they  were  found  by  Mr.  Allen  on  the 
Symphoricarpos  which  grows  in  prairie  hollows  ;  others  were  seen  in  damp, 
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ehatly  spots,  or  the  edge  of  streams  flowing  betw  een  steep,  wooded  slopes, 
and  in  ravines  among  low,  thick  growing  timber.  In  New  York  Mr. 
Lintner  found  them  flying  with  Phyciodes  tharos. 

Oviposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  ii[K)n  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf  ot 
the  food  plant  in  clusters  of  from  a  few  to  about  a  hundred,  "side  by  side 
and  in  regular  rows"  (Edwards),  and  the  duration  of  this  stage  is  from 
nine  to  fourteen  days. 

Food  plant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  various  Compositae,  such  as 
Asters,  Aster  (Docllingeria)  umbellatus  Torr.  and  Gray,  Kudbeckia 
laciniata  Linn.,  Helianthus  divarieatus  Linn.,  Actinomeris  squarrosa  Nutt. 
and  Verbesina  helianthoides  Nutt.  Sunflower  and  Actinomeris  apjtear  to 
be  its  favorite  food. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  While  examining  one  of  the  eggs  of  this 
species  under  the  mieroseoj*',  writes  Mr.  Saunders  (Can.  ent.,  iv  :  Hi  1-2). 

One  of  the  mandibles  of  the  enclosed  lnrva  was  thru>t  through  the  egg-shell  near 
tin-  upper  surface,  and  soon  after  the  other  appeared  mar  by  In  the  same  manner,  and 
after  some  effort  these  were  made  to  meet,  and  then  shortly  a  small  opening  made, 
which  admitted  of  the  head  being  partly  thrust  through,  when  the  larva  soon  began  t.» 
cut  the  egg  around,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  top.  The  thickened  striae  of  the 
egg  were  not  ruptured  without  much  effort.  .  . .  After  tearing  through  two  or  three  .... 
the  larva  rests  awhile  from  its  efforts,  and  then  begins  afresh.  .  .  .  After  one  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes  had  been  spent  in  these  efforts  (including  frequent  rests),  the  top 
was  gnawed  nearly  arouud,  when  the  head  was  pushed  up,  and  the  lid  tilted  over. 
The  larva  now  rested  for  about  ten  minutes,  although  there  was  no  obstacle  to  it* 
egress,  and  then  commenced  to  extricate  itself,  by  first  bending  its  head  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  stretching  upwards.  [After  three  or  four  segments  were  with- 
drawn], working  its  body  from  side  to  side  with  the  head  upwards,  and  alternately 
working  it  round  with  the  head  downwards,  grasping  with  Its  jaws  at  adjolniug  eggs, 
or  anything  else  within  reach,  the  remaining  segments  were  speedily  withdrawn,  the 
whole  operation  not  occupying  more  than  five  or  six  minutes. 

When  young  they  arc  gregarious  and  feed  only  on  the  parenchyma  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  the  transparent  membrane;  and  "when  alarmed  by  a 
sudden  motion  of  the  plant,  they  immediately  loosen  their  hold  to  the  leaf 
and  suffer  themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground,  with  their  bodies  bent  in  a  circle. 
After  lying  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  if  not  again  disturbed,  they  .  .  . 
arouse  themselves  and  travel  rapidly  away  to  some  place  of  concealment" 
(  Lintner).  At  a  later  stage  "they  consume  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf, 
which  becomes  very  filthy  from  the  excremcntitious  matter  mixing  with  the 
juices  of  the  leaf;  but  the  caterpillars  emerge  from  the  mire  as  clean  as  a 
mole  from  under  the  ground"  (Edwards).  They  spin  a  slight  web  on  a 
leaf  when  they  wish  to  moult,  hut  do  not  construct  one  for  concealment  or 
protection  at  any  other  time,  hibernating  without  that  aid.  The  onlv 
statement  that  they  live  within  a  web  is  by  Miss  Middlcton  (Rep.  nox. 
ins.  111.,  x  :  S2-83)  who  says  that  this  speciea  "like  the  phaeton,  forms  a 
web."    Saunders,  Lintner,  Riley  and  Edwards  say  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Life  history.    In  the  northern  part  of  its  range,  i.  e.,  in  the  region 
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embraced  within  the  limits  of  thin  work  and  west  of  it,  this  insect  is  single- 
brooded,  and  hibernates  when  partly  grown,  doubtless  in  crevices  afforded 
by  objects  lying  on  the  ground  ;  on  emerging  in  the  spring  the  caterpillar, 
which  then  feeds  singly,  grows  slowly  until  June,  when,  after  spending 
ten  to  fifteen  days  in  the  chrvsalis  state,  it  emerges  as  a  butterfly  ;  the 
earliest  males  appear  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  do  not  become  abun- 
dant until  the  females  emerge,  generally  early  in  July  ;  the  latter  are  not 
common  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when,  or  a  little  later,  they  begin 
to  predominate,  and  the  males  to  be  worn  and  dull  ;  the  females  continue 
at  least  throughout  July. 

The  eggs  must  be  laid  at  once,  for  there  is  no  record  of  the  capture  of 
the  female  after  July  and  specimens  enclosed  by  Air.  .Saunders  laid  eggs 
before  July  5  ;  so,  too,  caterpillars  were  found  in  their  second  stage  on 
August  20  by  Mr.  Lintner  near  Albany.  The  caterpillars  moult  two 
or  three  times  before  hibernating,  the  earliest  ones  becoming  dormant  by 
the  middle  of  July  (Saunders)  while  others  are  delayed  until  the  end  of 
August  (Lintner).  The  condition  of  captured  butterflies,  however,  shows 
that  these  all  arc  to  be  referred  to  a  single  brood. 

Further  south,  the  history  is  a  much  more  complicated  one ;  we  have 
only  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Kdwards  and  Riley  to  guide  us,  besides 
our  knowledge  (from  very  scattered  observations)  of  their  habits  at  the 
north.  These  all  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  insect  in  the  latitude  of 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri  is  partially  single  and  partially  double 
brooded,  and  not  as  Mr.  Edwards  supposes  (perhaps  from  unpublished 
observations)  single,  double  and  triple  brooded.  This  curious  condition 
is  brought  about  by  the  faet  that  a  portion  of  the  caterpillars  born  from 
the  first  brood  of  butterflies  pass  through  their  stages  in  an  ordinary  man- 
ner and  produce  in  time  a  second  brood  the  same  season  ;  while  another 
portion  lagging  at  first  a  little  behind  their  brethren,  often  from  the 
same  batch  of  eggs,  finally  pass,  at  the  hibernating  age,  into  a  state  of 
lethargy  while  it  is  still  midsummer  or  even  by  the  end  of  June.  They 
even  assume  at  this  early  period  the  livery  they  wear  through  the  winter, 
which  is  of  a  russet  color,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  not  black  like 
their  brethren  of  the  same  age  who  are  not  laggards. 

of  niuty-two  larvae  from  one  lot  of  eggs  laid  May  28  [writes  Mr.  Edwards]  and  all 
Which  passed  their  first  moult  about  Juno  18.  fifty-six  proceeded  to  second  mon.ll 
about  June  21,  nnd  third  moult  about  June  2*5.  and  so  on  to  chrysalis.  Hut  thirty-six 
lingered  after  the  first  moult,  and  thirty-two  of  them  assumed  the  russet  hibernating 
coat. .  .at  second  moult,  while  the  remaining  four  came  up  then  in  black  coats,  like 
the  larger  part  of  the  brood,  and  slowly  proceeded  to  chrysalis,  which  they  reached 
many  days  after  the  others.  These  four  seemed  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  join  the 
hibemators,  which  was  somehow  counteracted,  but  they  proceeded  with  a  hesitancy 
at  every  stage  till  they  reached  chrysalis.  [Of  the  thirty-two  all  continued  lethargic 
through  the  season,  and  some  survived  the  winter.] 

Of  the  earliest  hatched  caterpillars  of  the  season  about  one-third  be- 
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come  dornmnt  at  the  hibernating  stage ;  while  later  on.  with  those  which 
hatch  in  midsummer,  two-thirds  heeome  dormant  at  the  same  stage 
while  the  others  complete  their  transformations  the  same  year.  Thin  cir- 
cumstance, apparently,  has  led  Mr.  Edwards  to  think  there  are  three 
h roods  in  the  south.  But  his  own  account  of  the  retardation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  some  of  those  which  do  not  actually  heeome  dormant,  together 
with  the  great  inequality  in  the  development  of  the  hibernating  larvae  in 
the  spring  as  shown  hy  Mr.  Kdwards  ((Jan.  cut.  xi  :  104-5),  lead  one  to 
helieve  that  the  phenomenon  may  hest  he  explained  and  made  accordant 
with  what  we  know  of  the  same  insect  at  the  north  by  lookinc  on  the 
butterfly  as  partly  single,  partly  douhle  hrooded  in  this  part  of  its  range. 

Postures.  Having  seen  but  a  single  specimen  in  open  air  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  flight  of  the  butterflies.  Observations  on  a  captive 
showed  that  when  at  rest  ujM»n  a  perpendicular  surface,  the  wings  are 
closely  shut,  the  basal  half  of  their  costal  edges  confluent ;  the  antennae, 
raised  at  a  slight  angle  above  the  surface  of  rest,  are  parallel  at  the  base — 
for  about  seven  or  eight  joints — and  then  diverge  at  an  angle  of  35°-40°.  their 
tips  being  about  .r>-(i  mm.  apart ;  excepting  this,  and  that  the  club  is 
slightly  upturned,  they  are  straight.  On  a  horizontal  surface  the  attitude 
differs  only  in  that  the  antennae  are  held  nearly  perpendicular. 

Experiments  with  cold.  Mr.  \Y.  H.  Edwards  placed  several  ehry- 
salids  in  an  ice  box  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  days.  Most  of  them  were 
killed  by  it,  but  three  gave  butterflies  unaltered  in  color  or  pattern. 

Desiderata.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  we  need  most 
of  all  careful  and  repeated  observations  at  the  north  of  the  comparative 
behavior  of  the  earliest  and  latest  born  caterpillars  during  the  same  season 
and  again  under  untrnmelled  conditions  in  the  spring.  The  eggs  have 
never  been  found  laid  naturally.  Do  the  larvae  under  no  conditions  live 
in  company  under  a  web?  What  is  the  range  of  variation  as  to  the  stage 
when  the  caterpillars  hibernate?  Why  should  the  female  appear  so  much 
later  than  the  male?  At  what  latitude  does  the  second  annual  brood  first 
make  its  appearance  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  ? 
No  parasites  have  been  discovered.  What  is  the  southern  range  of  the 
speeies  west  of  the  Atlantic  states  ? 
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(1NCLIDIA  HUHNKK. 

<lnelldla  Hubn.,  Vcrz.  bck.  schmett.,  2»     Mellicta  llilll...  Eiium.  ins.,  77  (1830). 

(1816).  Limnaecia  Scudd..  Syot.  rev.  Ainer.  I>utt., 

MeliUca  (pars)  Auctoruin.  2<i  (1S72). 

Ti/pi'.—J'ui'Uiit  phoebe  Schiff. 

O  buttcrflv  on  whose  Unlit  wing* 
The  golden  summer  sunshine  cling* ; 

O  moon  and  sun  thai  l>eain  and  burn.— 
Keep  safe  my  I»ve  till  I  return  t 

ttlLUKR.— Sweet  Wild  Itnsrs. 

Imago  (54  :  4).  Head  large,  furnished  with  rather  long,  sparse,  erect  hairs.  Front 
slightly  tumid,  scarcely  at  all  protuberant  below,  barely  surpassing  the  front  of  the 
eyes,  a  ltttle  brorfder  than  high,  not  nearly  so  broad  as  the  eyes,  the  upper  border 
roundly  excavated  in  front  antl  sloping  considerably  toward  the  anteunal  pits;  lower 
border  sharply  rounded.  Vertex  pretty  large,  a  little  tumid,  but  nLso  slightly  flattened 
above,  especially  posteriorly,  Just  reaching  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  eyes, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  broader  than  long,  the  sides  uarrowlng  but  little,  the  posterior 
border  scarcely  rounder,  the  anterior  sloping  considerably  toward  the  antennal  pits. 
Eyes  rather  large,  moderately  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  with  the  middleof  their 
posterior  half  In  the  middle  of  the  summit.  In  deep,  spacious,  distinct,  scarcely  con- 
nected pits,  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  summit  of  the  second 
antennal  joint ;  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  about  thirty-three 
joints,  of  which  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  form  the  club,  which  Is  strongly  depressed, 
fully  four  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  about  three  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad, 
oblong  ovate,  increasing  rather  rapidly  at  the  base,  well  rounded  at  tip,  four  or  ttve 
joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  with  no  noticeable  carina  beneath.  Palpi 
long,  and  moderately  stout,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  directed  upward  and 
considerably  forward,  the  last  Joint  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  penultimate,  clothed 
with  recumt>ent  scales  and  a  very  few  slightly  raised  hairs,  while  the  other  joints  arc 
furnished,  both  above  and  below,  with  a  very  long  and  rather  dense  fringe  of  long, 
erect,  forward  reaching  hairs  and  scales,  all  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoracic  lobes  rather  small,  strongly  appresscd,  scarcely  more  so  exteriorly  than 
Interiorly,  the  upper  surface  well  rounded,  the  etuis  well  rounded  and  nearly  equal, 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  long  and  rather  more  than  three  times  as  broad  as  high. 
Patagia  moderately  broad  and  rather  long,  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the 
posterior  lobe  curving  a  little  outward,  moderately  broad,  tapering  and  terminating 
In  a  bluntly  pointed  tip. 

Pore  wings  (39:  3)  two-thirds  as  long  again  (<J)  or  nearly  twice  as  long  (?)  as 
broad  :  costal  margin  slightly  convex  on  the  basal  fifth,  most  prominent  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  distance  from  the  base;  beyond  nearly  straight .  the  angle  rounded  off;  outer 
border  considerably  and  pretty  regularly  convex  above  the  upper  median  ncrvulc, 
below  that  nearly  straight,  in  general  having  a  direction  at  an  angle  of  about  fiO°  with  the 
apical  half  of  the  costal  border;  inner  bonier  straight,  the  angle  rounded  off.  First 
superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  shortly  before  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  second  at 
one-quarter  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  first  to  the  outer  bonier;  the  third  not 
so  far  from  the  second  as  that  is  from  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  fourth  at  fully  two- 
thirds  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  llrst  to  the  outer  border,  and  as  far  from  the 
third  as  the  second  Is  from  the  first;  second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  at 
alwut  a  thlnl  way  down  the  cell;  this  Is  about  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  wing 
and  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad.  Last  median  nerrure  connected  at  a 
short  distance  from  Its  base  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  considerably  and  roundly  expanded  next  the 
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base,  beyond  nearly  straight,  slightly  convex;  the  outer  margin  scarcely  crennlalc. 
well  and  pretty  regularly  rounded,  more  regularly  In  the  <J  than  In  the  9 .  the  margin 
being  fuller  next  the  completely  rounded  upper  angle,  while  it  is  comparatively  fuller 
in  the  subcostal  region  in  the  9  i  the  lower  angle  is  abrupt  but  rounded  off.  ami  the 
Inner  margin  a  little  expanded,  but  not  abruptly  next  the  base,  slightly  couvex  on  the 
basal  half,  nearly  straight  and  a  very  little  excised  on  the  apical  half.  PreeUKtal  ner- 
vure  directed  straight  upward,  but  not  far  from  its  tip  bent  abruptly  and  rtither 
strongly  outward.  Second  subcostal  nervule  originating  but  a  little  beyond  the  first; 
cell  open. 

Fore  leg-  >hort.  the  numbers  tumid,  in  the  male  thinly  fringed  with  long,  but  little 
raNed  hairs  on  the  outer  side;  tibiae  half  (<J)  or  a  very  little  less  than  half  (9)  the 
length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  one-half  the  length  of  the  tibiae  ((f)  or  of  the  same 
length  (9).  either  slender  and  with  but  slight  indications  of  divisions  and  unarmed 
(<J);  or  distinctly  composed  of  Ave  joints,  of  which  the  first  is  him  id  and  somewhat 
longer  than  the  others  collectively,  they  slender  and  diminishing  regularly  In  size;  all 
bat  tin-  last  furnished  beneath  with  long  and  slender  apical  spines  on  a  naked  field, 
the  last  two  pair  followed  on  the  next  joint  by  several  brlstlc-like  spines  as  support- 
ers; the  first  and  second  joints  have  also  a  central  subapical  spine  beneath  (  9  )• 
Middle  tibiae  scarcely  longer  than  the  hind  pair,  armed  on  either  side  beneath  with  a 
row  of  very  long  and  slender,  not  very  frequent,  somewhat  spreading  spines,  the 
apical  ones  developed  as  not  very  long,  but  slender,  tapering  spurs.  First  joint  of 
tarsi  scarcely  shorter  than  the  others  combined,  the  last  scarcely  shorter  than  the 
second,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  diminishing  in  regular  ratio;  furnished  beneath 
with  four  rows  of  pretty  long  and  very  slender,  frequent  spiues,  the  last  of  each  joint 
slightly  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  small,  delicate,  strongly  falcate,  finely  pointed ; 
paronychia  double,  the  anterior  lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws,  not  greatly  curved, 
tapering  considerably,  the  apex  bluntly  pointed,  coarsely  pectinate  beneath;  posterior 
lobe  short,  moderately  slender,  curved  inward.  Fulvillus  not  large,  not  much  broader 
than  long,  well  rounded. 

Abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  having  the  clasps  stout,  tumid,  irregularly 
and  broadly  oval,  much  longer  than  broad,  bearing  at  the  tip  two  strongly  curv- 
ing, tlattcned  spines,  appearing  to  originate  from  a  separate  piece  soldered  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  clasp:  the  lower  of  these  spines  curves  inward,  the  upper 
forward  in  addition,  arising  from  near  the  base  of  the  latter  is  a  similar  spine  curv- 
lug  over  inward  strongly. 

Bgg.  Barrel  shaped,  tapering  above  more  than  below,  the  broadest  part  below  the 
middle;  the  summit  broad,  saucer  shaped,  only  slightly  depressed,  smooth  and  glis- 
tening; the  sides  with  numerous  vertical  ribs  which  are  only  slightly  elevated  and 
which  exteud  from  the  bottom  of  the  egg  to  the  well  defined  edge  of  the  saucer 
where  they  abruptly  end.  more  or  less  interrupted  below  the  middle  by  the  numerous, 
but  slight,  rounded  or  polygonal  depressions  with  which  the  egg  is  here  studded. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  From  notes  taken  by  me,  but  which  I  am  unable  to  verify.  1 
think  the  hairs  of  this  stage  of  Clnclldla  arc  arranged  In  laterodorsal.  lateral  and 
stigmatal  series,  the  lateral  with  two.  the  others  with  one  to  a  segment;  but  they  are 
somewhat  differently  disposed  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments.  There  is  no 
dorsal  series,  as  in  the  later  stages. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  subquadrate  but  broadly  rounded,  broadest  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  ocellar  field,  rather  broader  than  high,  the  sides  scarcely  tapering 
npwards,  the  summit  broadly  and  but  little  produced  exteriorly,  considerably  but 
broadly  ami  roundly  excised  above  along  the  snture:  the  front  appresseri,  almost  flat, 
the  sutures  a  little  impressed,  the  head  slightly  the  deepest  just  below  the  middle, 
covered  above  and  on  the  sides,  though  scarcely  on  the  front,  with  infrequent,  moder- 
ately large  and  broad,  conical  tubercles,  emitting  no  hairs,  but  a  few  pretty  long,  curv- 
ing hairs  appear  on  the  front  as  elsewhere,  arising  from  exceedingly  minute  wartlets. 
Antennae  with  the  second  joint  exceedingly  short,  the  third  not  greatly  uarrower, 
more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  fourth  minute.    Ocelli  six  In  number,  five 
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of  them  arrnuged  in  a  moderately  strung  curve,  its  convexity  forward,  the  third  ami 
fourth,  counting  from  above,  almost  attingent,  the  third  and  second,  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  and  the  first  ami  second  removed  from  each  other  by  increasing  distances,  the 
latter  by  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  of  them;  I  lit-  sixth,  behind  the  others, 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  first  and  a  point  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
a  little  nearer  the  former.  Labium  moderately  large  and  lonsr.  well  rounded,  either 
lateral  half  a  little  tumid,  the  front  border  slightly  ami  roundly  excised  in  the  middle. 
.Mandible?,  small,  slender,  not  broad,  the  edge  armed  with  live  or  six  rother  short,  tri- 
angular, slender  denticles.  Maxillary  palpi  with  the  ba.sal  Joint  bearing  an  Inner  two- 
jointed  palp  and  an  outer,  longer,  three-jointed  one.  the  penultimate  joint  of  each  being 
slightly  longer  than  broad,  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  la»t  joint  minute  Spinneret  short 
and  slender,  tapering  slightly. 

Body  cylindrical  or  very  slightly  depressed,  tapering  forward  a  little  on  the  ante- 
rior thoracic  segments,  the  rest  of  the  body  uearly  equal,  armed  with  numerous  spines 
arranged  one  to  a  segment  in  a  series,  in  longitudinal  rows;  they  are  not  very  long, 
conical.  ta|>ering  to  a  blunt  point,  thickly  studded  with  minute  tubercles,  scarcely 
longer  than  broad,  one  at  the  tip  slightly  longer  than  tin-  others,  each  bearing  a  long, 
tapering,  needle-like  thorn,  the  lower  ones  longest  and  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
spine  Itself,  the  lower  ones  spreading  nearly  horl/.ontnlly.  the  upper  Inclined  upward 
at  an  angle  of  about  UP  with  the  spine.  They  are  arranged  as  follows  :  a  dorsal  row 
placed  anteriorly,  upon  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  latter  with  two, 
one  placet!  posteriorly :  a  laterodorsai  series,  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle 
of  the  segment,  upon  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal 
segments;  a  laterostlgtuatal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic 
and  first  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  the  latter  with  two,  one  being  placed  poste- 
riorly;  an  infrastlgmatal  scries  placed  centrally,  on  the  first  ami  second  thoracic  and 
first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments;  and  a  ventro-stlgmatal  series,  placed  centrally,  on 
the  thoracic  and  the  first  to  seventh  abdominal  segments,  the  second  to  sixth  abdomi- 
nal segments  having  two  each;  the  first  segment  hears  anteriorly  a  transverse  row  of 
spines,  which  correspond  to  those  upon  the  second,  excepting  that  the  laterodorsai 
ones  have  become  subdorsal  and  are  very  small,  the  laterostigmatal  ones  very  small 
ami  transversely  double,  a  supplementary  one  being  crowded  between  the  normal  and 
the  laterodorsai  spine.  Body  with  a  few  scattered,  very  short  and  exceedingly  deli- 
cate hairs.  Spiracles  rather  small,  short  obovate,  about  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
Ix>gs  short,  small,  rather  slender,  appressed.  tapering  and  the  claws  small,  pretty 
strongly  heeled  at  the  base,  beyond  very  slender,  nearly  equal,  very  gently  curved; 
prolegs  rather  short,  not  very  stout,  tapering,  the  booklets  twenty-five  to  thirty  in 
number,  very  slender  and  delicate,  pretty  strongly  curved,  not  crowded,  arranged  in  a 
double  row  around  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  inner  portion  of  a  circle. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above,  the  prothorax  and  the  parts  in  front  taper  a  little, 
but  not  regularly,  being  broken  at  the  base  of  the  ocellar  prominences  by  a  distinct 
lateral  swelling;  the  ocellar  prominences  are  not  greatly  pronounced,  the  outer  sides 
being  parallel,  the  enlarged  anterior  portion  small  and  regularly  swollen,  the  laterally 
angulated  tip  sometimes  minutely  notched,  the  broad  front  of  the  head  separating 
their  bases  straight  or  very  slightly  convex.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  lowest  ante- 
rior faces  of  the  ocellar  prominences  are  bent  rather  sharply  at  very  slightly  more  than 
a  right  angle,  the  head  more  rounded  and  Its  front  advanced  slightly  in  front  of  the 
inferior  face  of  the  prominences;  Inferior  face  of  the  prominences  nearly  in  continua- 
tion with  the  inferior  face  of  the  body;  anterior  face  at  an  angle  of  I. "o  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  Longitudinally  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  as  far  as 
near  the  wing  tips  is  uearly  straight,  very  slightly  and  broadly  sinuous.  Thorax  with 
a  pretty  high,  longitudinal  curve,  not  quite  regular,  being  scarcely  bent  at  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  half  of  the  mesothorax.  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  same,  raised  to  a  slight,  low  and  very  broad  conical  prominence,  with  an  equal 
slope  on  all  sides.  Wing  tubercles  much  as  in  Charidrvas,  the  supernumerary  one  per- 
haps a  little  more  elevated,  and  the  superior  ridge  of  the  basal  one  not  quite  so  long, 
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curving.  Prothorax  with  a  transverse  row  of  four  minute  wart.-*  next  the  anterior  edge. 
Abdomen  considerably  au<l  regularly  arched:  a  laterodorsal  series  of  pretty  regular, 
conical,  bluntly  tipped  tubercle*  of  medium  size,  on  the  middle  of  the  meso-  and 
metathorax  and  the  llrst  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  that  of  the  last  two  segments 
being  only  low,  blunt  warts,  the  last  a  little  below  the  line;  those  of  the  mesothorax 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  and  those  of  the  nrst  abdominal  segment  a  little 
smaller;  with  these  exceptions  they  arc  equal;  on  the  abdomen  there  is  also  a  dorsal 
row  of  similar  tubercles  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lirst  to  eighth  segments,  the 
eightli  with  two,  one  posterior,  and  both,  like  that  of  the  llrst  segment,  mere  low, 
blunt  warts;  a  snprastigmatal  series,  anteriorly  placed  on  the  second  to  eighth  seg- 
ments, those  of  the  third  ami  fourth  segments  like  those  of  the  laterodorsal  rows, 
those  of  the  second  similar,  but  only  half  as  large,  the  others  scarcely  raised  warts; 
an  Inf  rastlgmatal  series  of  scarcely  raised  warts  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
to  eighth  segments ;  and  a  latero-ventral  series  of  small  warts  on  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  to  sixth  segments.  Inferior  base  of  crcmaxtor  bounded  laterally  by  very  broad, 
coarse,  low  walls,  curving  strongly  on  the  posterior  half,  straight  and  somewhat 
approximated  anteriorly,  each  terminating  in  a  small,  short,  rounded  tubercle.  Creruas- 
ter  proper  viewed  from  above,  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  not  large,  tapering,  later- 
ally tuberculate  near  base,  well  rounded  at  tip:  viewed  from  the  side,  rather  stont. 
half  as  long  again  as  broad,  straight,  equal  excepting  at  tip,  where  it  expands  consider- 
ably beneath ;  the  apical  tleld  of  anal  booklets  nearly  circular.  Hooklets  very  closely 
crowded,  rather  short,  the  stem  slender  ami  nearly  or  quite  straight,  the  crook  very 
utrongly  curved  and  considerably  enlarged  and  especially  heightened. 

This  genus  is  common  to  Europe  and  America  and  appears  to  be  more 
abundant  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New.  It  had  not  yet  been  found 
in  western  North  America,  but  one  species  at  least  belongs  to  Gautcinala. 
Not  being  autoptically  familiar  with  the  many  species  of  Melitaeidi  de- 
scribed from  Central  America  and  the  northern  part  of  the  southern 
continent,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  extensively  the  genus  is  distributed  ; 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  elevated  districts  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  great  elevated  central 
plateau  region  of  the  United  State*.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountaius  it 
is  confined  to  the  Alleghanian  fauna  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Cana- 
dian.   It  occurs  in  all  but  the  southern  portions  of  New  England. 

The  butterflies  are  considerably  under  the  medium  size,  dark  brown 
with  deep  orange  markings  ;  these  consist  of  some  transverse  patches  in 
the  cell  and  of  a  mesial  and  a  submarginal,  transverse,  sinuous  series  of 
spots,  the  latter  small  in  the  fore  wing  and  large  in  the  hind  whig  ;  in  the 
male  the  two  are  confluent ;  beneath,  the  wings  arc  orange  fulvous,  the 
hinder  pair  traversed  by  a  basal  series  of  independent,  black  edged,  pale 
yellow  spots,  a  broad,  mesial  bund  of  similar  but  larger  and  contiguous 
spots  and  a  submarginal  continuous  series  of  black  edged,  pale  yellow 
lunules  ;  the  latter  occur  also  on  the  fore  wings. 

The  insects  are  single-brooded  and  winter  as  half  grown  larvae  ;  they 
remain  suspended  in  the  chrysalis  state  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  appear 
on  the  wing  in  the  first  half  of  June.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters,  and 
the  young  larvae  live  in  a  common  web,  our  species  on  Doellingeria  ;  they 
desert  this  before  winter,  but  are  again  found  associated  in  considerable 
numbers  in  spring. 
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The  eggs  are  tapering,  barrel-shaped,  with  numerous  ribs  and  of* a  yellow 
color  when  just  laid.  The  larvae  have  u  cylindrical  and  nearly  equal 
body,  supplied  with  a  dorsal  row  and  on  each  side,  four  other  rows  of 
eonieal  tuhercular  spines,  two  pairs  above  and  two  below  the  spiracles. 
They  are  dark  orange  with  a  dusky,  longitudinal,  stigmata!  line,  and  are 
heavily  marked  with  black  in  transverse  patterns.  The  chrysalids  are 
somewhat  rounded,  elongated,  with  full  abdomen  and  apieally  tumid  wing- 
thecae.  They  are  pale  yellowish  in  eolor,  the  wings  dashed  with  black, 
and  the  dorsal  surface  is  studded  with  small,  conical  tubercles  which  are 
set  off  by  basal  dark-colored  rings. 


EXCURSUS   XXI  —  COXPAXIOXSHIP   AND  COMMEXSALISM 

AMONG  OA  TERPILLA  RS. 

Sow  v'acrorjrete  vol  rhr  noi  Mam  verini 
Nail  aformar  l*an»reli«M  farfalla, 
(  ho  vola  alia  jriuMizin  wnza  *.h<>rmi? 

Dante.— I'urgalurio. 

Do  jre  n«t  ooinurcbon.l  that  we  are  worm, 
Morn  to  bring  forth  the  angelic  butterfly 
That  nleth  unto  judgment  without  urn-en? 

Lonff«tt<n0t  translation . 

Ah  a  general  rule,  caterpillars  of  butterflies  live  solitary  lives  through- 
out their  entire  existence.  The  mother  drops  an  egg  here  and  there  upon 
a  s|>ot  suitable  for  the  food  of  its  young,  and  here  the  caterpillar  takes  up 
its  abode  with  more  or  less  wanderings.  In  two  of  the  four  families  of 
butterflies  there  is  scarcely  a  single  exception  known  to  this  rule,  but  in 
the  highest  family  and  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Papilionidae,  caterpillars 
during  at  least  a  portion  of  their  lives  are  more  or  less  gregarious. 
Whenever  the  caterpillars  are  strictly  gregarious,  the  eggs  are  invariably 
laid  in  clusters  ;  there  are,  however,  some  butterflies  which  lav  their  eggs 
in  small  clusters,  whose  caterpillars  are  not  properly  gregarious  ;  yet  all 
such  are  closely  related  to  others  whose  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  so 
that  we  find  every  gradation  from  solitary  to  social.  There  are  also 
some  caterpillars  which  are  gregarious  in  their  early  life,  but  afterward 
part  company.  In  such  cases  the  caterpillar  usually  hibernates,  and  its 
social  life  lasts  to  some  degree  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
company  dispersing  at  the  renewal  of  activity  in  the  spring.  Indeed,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  association  is  most  conspicuous  in  early  life,  when 
the  caterpillars  feed  in  rows  upon  the  same  leaf  in  such  close  proximity 
that  it  would  seem  to  interfere  with  convenience.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
only  mark  of  their  social  nature  ;  but  as  all  caterpillars  spin  more  or  less 
silk  in  moving  about,  a  web  of  greater  or  less  extent  generally  accompanies 
a  colony,  and  in  some  cases  the  community  constructs  a  close  structure 
within  which  they  retire  to  rest  or  to  moult.    A   Mexican  butterfly, 
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allied  to  our  sulphurs,  constructs  a  web,  first  noticed  by  Hardy,  which  is 
nearly  as  close  as  parchment.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  butterfly  cater- 
pillars feed  upon  the  outside  of  plants  ;  but  there  a  few  which  live  in  the 
interior,  and  one  of  these,  an  Indian  species  of  Lycaenidae,  is  known  to 
be  social,  living  in  numbers  within  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate. 

Among  our  own  butterflies,  there  is  nearly  every  gradation  from  brief 
and  partial  companionship  up  to  a  social  life  which  last*  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  larval  existence.  The  weakest  form  of  social  life  is  found 
in  some  of  the  Polygoniac  (others  being  purely  solitary),  where  the  eggs 
being  often  laid  in  columns  of  from  two  to  nine,  or  several  eggs  being 
scattered  by  the  mother  upon  one  leaf,  the  caterpillars  in  earliest  life  are 
naturally  found  feeding  upon  one  leaf.  Rarely  are  more  than  four  or  five 
found  in  company,  and  each  takes  up  its  independent  position  upon  the 
leaf  and  acts  as  if  the  others  were  not  present.  As.  however,  it  is  their 
habit  to  remain  upon  the  leaf  until  it  is  almost  eaten,  they  naturally 
leave  it  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time,  and,  following  a  similar 
instinct,  are  apt  to  pass  together  to  the  nearest  leaf,  but  scatter  more  or 
less,  so  that  by  degrees  as  they  approach  maturity  they  are  found  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Yet  even  in  this  weakest  form  their  numbers 
arc  often  so  great  upon  a  single  plant  that  when  they  leave  it  for  pupation, 
the  chrvsalids  hang  almost  in  company,  thirty  or  forty  spinning  their 
silken  shrouds  in  such  proximity  that  they  may  be  pulled  down  together. 
A  somewhat  similar  or  perhaps  weaker  case  may  be  found  in  Pieris  rapae. 
which  often  lays  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  singly  upon  one  plant 
and  the  caterpillars,  naturally  seeking  the  interior  of  the  cabbage  head, 
may  often  be  found  in  close  proximity.  But  this  even  more  than  the 
preceding  is  a  case  of  mere  accident,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  plant 
upon  which  they  subsist.  In  all  other  cases  of  social  life  among  our 
caterpillars  the  eggs  are  laid  by  the  parent  in  decided  clusters.  The 
slightest  of  these  is  probably  that  of  Laertias  philenor,  the  masses  being 
ordinarily  confined  to  it  dozen  or  so.  The  caterpillars  in  this  case  not 
only  feed  in  company  but,  in  earliest  life  at  least,  range  in  rows  along  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  they  are  eating,  with  their  heads  toward  the  eaten  portion; 
and  in  this  way  they  live  during  at  least  the  earlier  half  of  their  lives,  scat- 
tering more  or  lcs*  after  the  third  moult  upon  separate  leaves,  so  that  at 
maturity  rarely  more  than  one  is  found  upon  a  single  leaf,  though  the  leaf 
of  their  food  plant  is  exceptionally  large. 

This  alteration  of  habit  from  companionship  to  solitariness  is  a  natural 
incident  due  to  growth.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  moult  the  size  of  the 
c  itcrpillar  has  not  increased  enough  to  make  it  a  conspicuous  object,  but 
by  the  time  the  third  moult  is  passed,  the  caterpillar  is  half  grown,  and 
during  this  stage  and  the  next  its  size  becomes  an  important  element  in 
its  security  :  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  mature 
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caterpillars  of  butterflies  are  rarely  found  in  company.  It  is  at  this  stage, 
too,  that  in  many  instances,  the  winter  season  overtakes  the  caterpillar 
and  it  hibernates  ;  and  since  in  the  spring  it  revives  when  the  plants  have 
put  forth  but  tender  leaves,  impossible  to  nourish  more  than  one  or  at 
most  two  such  ravenous  beasts  as  now  come  out  of  their  winter  quarters, 
such  a  change  of  habit  would  seem  to  be  compulsory.  Possibly  the  change 
in  habit  which  generally  takes  place  at  this  middle  period  of  caterpillar 
life,  even  when  winter  does  not  intervene,  is  an  inheritance  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  whose  habits  were  fixed  by  the  necessity  of  hibernation  at 
this  age. 

As  far  as  our  own  fauna  is  concerned,  the  great  mass  of  social  cater- 
pillars are  found  in  the  highest  family,  the  Nymphalidac,  and  indeed  in 
the  subfamily  of  the  Nymphalinae,  in  which  this  habit  is  found  in  most  of 
the  principal  groups.  In  some  instances,  as  we  have  related  of  Laertias 
philcnor,  the  caterpillars  in  early  life  live  exposed  upon  the  surface,  gen- 
erally the  under  surface,  of  the  leaf,  ranged  side  by  side,  feeding  and 
sleeping  in  unison.  But  in  most  some  sort  of  web  is  constructed  by  the 
caterpillars  upon  or  beneath  which  they  live,  and  to  which,  should  they 
wander  beyond  its  limits  for  food,  they  retire  for  rest  and  moulting.  Some 
use  this  web  with  certain  alterations  in  its  structure  as  a  winter  residence, 
but  then  invariably  leave  it  on  the  approach  of  spring  and  part  company, 
though  often  being  still  found  in  near  proximity.  Others  leave  it  at  the 
hibernating  season  to  seek,  each  for  himself,  his  own  hiding  place. 

Perhaps  of  all  our  caterpillars,  although  it  constructs  but  a  slender  web, 
Euvaneasa  antiopa  is  the  most  preeminently  social.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
a  cluster  of  greater  or  smaller  size  around  a  terminal  twig,  which  they 
leave  together  and  as  if  by  common  impulse  range  themselves  side  by  side 
in  compact  rows  along  a  chosen  leaf.  Even  if  they  are  separated  forcibly 
from  each  other,  they  come  together  again  and  rearrange  themselves. 
When  disturbed  they  will  similtaneously  strike  an  attitude  of  alarm  and 
turn  their  heads  in  unison  as  if  worked  by  a  machine.  The  web  they 
form  is  simply  that  which  they  make  as  they  crawl  about,  each  following 
hurriedly  in  the  track  of  its  predecessor,  and  as  it  moves  adding  its  thread 
to  the  carpet  upon  winch  it  treads  ;  and  being  social  throughout  their  life 
they  are  more  than  usually  destructive  to  foliage,  stripping  branch  after 
branch,  and  wandering  to  the  very  tips  until  they  arc  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  mass.  It  would  seem  probable  that  our  Eugonia  has  the 
same  habits  from  what  we  know  of  its  European  congener,  but  if  so  it  is 
exceedingly  strange  that  in  only  one  instance  has  the  caterpillar  been  seen 
in  this  country,  and  then  but  a  single  one,  probably  one  which  was  hasten- 
ing to  seek  a  place  in  which  to  pupate. 

Although  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  caterpillar  concerned  belongs  to 
a  butterfly  or  to  a  moth,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  case  of  strict 
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commensalism  has  been  noted  by  Fritz  Miiller  (Nature,  xv  :264)  in  South 
America,  in  which  a  large  spiny  caterpillar  was  almost  invariably  found 
accompanied  by  a  small,  hairy  caterpillar,  eo  small  as  to  rest  securely  in 
a  transverse  position  across  the  back  of  its  good-natured  host,  well  con- 
cealed among  its  spines  ;  in  proof  of  its  continued  existence  at  this  point, 
the  skin  of  the  host  was  hardened  beneath  the  tread  of  its  little  guest,  so 
as  to  have  become  distinctly  more  callous  than  in  other  parts,  .lust  what 
advantage  this  would  be  to  either  party,  both  being  feeders  upon  vegetable 
matter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  excepting  that  the  spinous  surround- 
ings might  well  be  of  assistance  in  protecting  the  smaller  beast  .  But  this 
neat  observation  of  Miiller  seems  to  open  a  field  of  possible  investigation 
which  may  have  great  interest. 

Note*  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  will  In-  found  iu  the  Canadian  Entomologist 
vol.  xvi:  111-116.    See  also  my  Butterflies  pp.  104-114. 


CINCLJDIA  HARRIS II  — Harris  b  butterfly. 


MeliUua  harrUii  Seudd.,  I*roe.  Ess.  iust.. 
Hi:  167-ltw  (IMS) ;— French,  Butt.  east.  U.  S., 
170-172.  fig*,  ts.  4!»  (Inxc.)  ;-Mayn  ,  Butt.  X. 
E..  20,  pi.  4,  tigs.  34,  34a  (1886). 

Phyci'Mlc*  hitrrisii  Kirb.,  Syn.  eat.  Lep., 
174  (1*71);— Edw..  Can.  enU,  ix  :  1G.V16M 
(1877);-Coq.,  Rep.  int.  III.,  x  :1C2  (1*S1>  ;- 
Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  47  (1*<4). 


LiiHHaecift  ham  -  Seudd.,  Syst.  rev. 
Auier.  butt..  27  (1*72). 

Ciurlidin  harrisii  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  toe. 
nat.  sc.,  ii :  266(1*75). 

^fetlttle<l  iimeria  ?  Ilarr.,  Ins.  inj.  vcg., 
3tl  ed.,  H8  (1*62). 

[Not  Melitaea  lamcria  BofedV-LcC.;  nor 
Mel.  barrisii  Edw.  1*70  and  Saund.  1*72.] 


When  the  tangled  cobweb  pulls 
The  cornflower's  cap  awry. 

And  the  lilies  tall  lean  over  "the  wall 
To  Ih>w  to  the  butterfly. 
It  is  July. 

St  SAN  II.  SWETT.- July. 

Imago  (5:1,  10).  Head  covered  with  dull,  brownish  fulvous  hairs  and  mingled 
blackish  anil  fulvous  scales  :  next  the  eye,  just  below  and  just  above  the  antennae  is  a 
little  tuft  of  white  hairs;  the  eyes  bordered  Ixshlml.  broadly  below,  narrowing  above, 
with  white  scales.  Basal  joint  of  palpi  white  with  a  white  fringe;  second  joint  pale 
orange  on  the  middle  of  the  outside,  growing  deeper  in  tint  apically.  fringed  above 
and  below  with  scales  which  are  white  on  the  lower  half,  changing  to  orange  above, 
and  with  n  mixture  of  black  and  white  and  a  few  fulvous  hairs  along  the  whole  lower 
edge  and  on  tl»e  apical  half  of  the  upper  edge  with  orange  hairs,  mingled  with  black  ; 
apical  joint  oranue,  tinged  with  brownish,  with  an  Intermingling  of  black  scales  above, 
extreme  tip  black ;  within,  the  basal  joint  is  wholly  white,  the  middle  orange  on  the 
lower  half,  white  above:  apical  joint  orange,  with  a  few  black  hairs.  Antennae  black 
above;  excepting  a  few  of  the  basal  joints,  annulated  with  white  at  the  Imse  of  the 
joints  of  the  stalk  and  of  the  base  of  the  club;  beneath  with  a  line  of  white  exter- 
nally, broadening  upon  the  club,  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  w  hole  of  Its  lower  surface  ; 
beneath,  internally,  yellowish  brown,  narrowed  toward  the  apex  of  each  Joint, 
broader  on  the  club;  four  or  five  terminal  joints  of  club  dull  orange,  somewhat  infns- 
cated  above  ami  below.  Tongue  luteous  at  base,  beyond  fuscous  the  extreme  tip 
luteo-fuscous,  with  fuscous  papillae  (61 :  42) .  which  occupy  only  the  extreme  tapering 
tip,  are  situated  at  the  outer  marijln  of  the  under  surface  (the  basal  ones  a  little  Inside 
the  margin),  are  about  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  one  maxilla,  excluding  the  part  fonn- 
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ing  Its  share  of  the  central  canal,  separated  from  each  other  by  their  own  diameter  at 
first,  bnt  by  twice  that  next  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  cylindrical,  fonr  times  as  long  as 
broad,  the  tip  broadly  rounded,  sometimes  higher  on  one  side,  the  apical  pit  slight,  par- 
tially lateral,  and  tilled  by  the  terminal  filament,  which  is  of  similar  shape,  scarcely  as 
long  as  width  of  papilla,  bluntly  pointed. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  fulvons  hairs  having  an  olivaceous  tinge,  especially  on 
the  hack;  beneath  dull  whitish;  fore  legs  white,  pale  orange  in  front;  the  other  legs 
orange,  the  under  surface  of  the  femora,  together  with  the  under  half  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  sometimes  the  base  of  the  inner,  white;  spines  and  spurs  orange:  claws 
mUllsh  brown  ;  pnlvillus  fuscous. 

Wings  dull  orange,  marked  heavily  with  black,  having  sometimes  a  faint  purplish 
lustre,  all  the  veins  black.  The  basal  three-fifths  of  the  costal  border  of  the  fore 
iriiuj»  as  far  as  the  subcostal  ncrvure  black,  the  basal  two-thirds  of  it  powdered  with 
orange  scales ;  at  its  tip.  tlds  black  bonier  bends  downward  as  an  oblique,  broad,  nearly 
equal  band,  reaching  the  upper  median  nervure,  its  interior  edge  a  little  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  cell,  its  exterior  irregular  or  zigzag,  reaching  the  median  nervure 
just  at  the  termination  of  its  basal  curve;  this  band  frequently  encloses,  oftener  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  an  Irregular,  lll-deflned,  orange  spot,  seated  on  the  median 
nervure:  the  base  of  the  wing,  half  way  to  the  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  is 
black,  powdered  with  orange  scales;  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  or  just  beyond  It,  Is  a 
transverse  hour-glass  shaped  black  spot,  crossing  the  cell  and  enclosing  two,  usually 
connected,  orange  spots;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  marked  narrowly  with  black 
and  forms  part  of  a  transverse  oval  circlet,  the  other  half  of  which  crosses  the  ner- 
vures  beyond  the  cell ;  just  previous  to  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervure. 
and  just  beneath  the  middle  of  the  hour-glass  shaped  spot,  is  a  short,  black,  transverse 
dash,  crossing  half  of  the  medio-submedian  Interspace  and  then,  tnniing  inward 
with  a  *harp  angle,  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  base;  the  extreme  base  of  the  lower 
median  interspace  is  occupied,  as  far  as  the  second  divarication,  with  a  black  spot, 
which  forms  the  summit  of  a  large  black  patch,  broadening  below  in  crossing  the 
whole  of  the  medio-snbmedian  interspace;  as  far  as  the  submcdian  nervure,  the 
whole  Inner  border  is  edged  with  black ;  these  black  markings  of  the  base  of  the  wing 
are  often  partially  blended,  and  usually,  In  the  female,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave 
only  a  subpyriform.  transverse  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  a  small  spot  just 
beneath  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervure.  distinctly  orange,  the  rest  of  the 
base  being  black  with  a  few  small  blurred  orange  marks;  outer  border  broadly  mar- 
gined with  black,  limited  interiorly  by  a  line,  sometimes  obsolete,  which  starts  from 
the  costal  l)ordcr  at  a  distance  from  the  basal  black  markings  equal  to  the  width  of  a 
median  interspace,  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  outer  limit  of  those 
markings  in  a  deeply  sinuous  curve,  leaving  between  it  and  the  basal  markings  a  broad, 
nearly  equal,  fulvous  belt ;  next  its  interior  edge  the  outer  bordering  contains  the  pen- 
ultimate subcostal  nervule,  a  series  of  large  orange  spots,  often  tipped  outwardly 
with  whitish,  and  frequently,  especially  in  the  male,  confluent  with  the  orange  band, 
the  only  remnants  of  the  outer  bordering  in  this  part  of  the  wing  being  then  the 
heavily  edged  black  ucrvules;  this  series  of  spots  is  continued  above,  subparallel  to 
the  outer  border,  by  three  pale  yellow  dots  or  minute  spots:  midway  between  this 
series  and  the  outer  liorder,  is  sometimes  seen,  particularly  in  the  female,  a  series  of 
minute  black  dots,  bordered  within  and  sometimes  without  with  faint,  pale  or  yel- 
lowish touches ;  fringe  white,  abruptly  interrupted  at  the  nervure  tips  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  black.  Hind  iciiuj*  having  the  internal  border,  as  far  as  the  submedlan 
nervure,  tinged  with  yellow  and  more  or  less  begrimed  with  blackish  scales;  the 
whole  costal  border,  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervure,  and  the  base  of  the  wing  as  far 
as  the  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  black:  beyond  this,  as  far  as  the  extreme 
base  of  the  upper  median  nervule.  the  wing  Is  traversed  by  many  slender,  transverse, 
black  stripes,  more  or  less  confuted,  and,  in  the  female,  usually  entirely  black, 
excepting  a  very  small  orange  spot  on  either  side  of  the  veins  terminating  the  cell; 
but  in  the  clearest  specimens  there  can  be  distinguished  a  tlgure-of-eight  spot  crossing 
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the  cell  near  Its  extremity,  a  black  edging  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  ami  a  narrow 
stripe  crossing  the  wing  irregularly,  first  from  near  the  middle  of  the  costal  nervure 
to  the  lower  subcostal,  in  a  direction  toward  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal 
nervure;  then,  curving  a  little  outward,  across  the  very  base  of  the  upper  median 
Interspace,  to  the  middle  of  the  submedian  nervure,  where  it  terminates;  within  this, 
the  medio-submcdian  Interspace  is  wholly  black,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  orange;  a 
little  within  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wiug,  a  vague,  moderately  broad, 
arcuate,  black  stripe  runs  from  border  to  border,  most  conspicuous  in  the  female, 
often  wanting  in  the  male  or  indicated  only  lu  the  upper  subcostal  and  mcdlo-subiue- 
dlan  interspaces,  and  by  a  thickening  of  the  black  edging  of  the  veins  in  the  middle 
of  the  wings;  outer  margin  broadly  bordered  with  black,  varying  In  width  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  Interspaces'  breadth,  next  the  costal  border,  and  gradually  lessen- 
ing  to  less  than  half  an  interspace  next  the  Inner  border;  in  the  lower  three  Inter- 
spaces it  is  edged  interiorly  by  slender  orange  lunules,  surmounted  cither  by  black 
lunules,  upon  which  are  planted  round,  black,  occasionally  white-pnpilled  spots,  or 
else  directly  by  the  black  spots  which  form  part  of  a  series  occupying  also  the  next 
two  Interspaces,  where  they  are  generally  smaller  ami  never  pupillcd;  the  black 
Iwrder  contains  also  a  series  of  submarginal,  transverse,  sometimes  obsolete,  orange 
dashes,  extending,  diminishing  as  they  go,  from  the  Inner  border  to  the  middle  aub- 
medlau  nervule;  fringe  white,  rather  broadly  Interrupted  at  the  nervure  tips  with 
black. 

Beneath  rather  pale  orange,  the  hind  wings  a  little  deeper  in  color,  the  veins,  except- 
ing the  basal  half  of  the  median  nervure  black.  The  costal  border  of  the  fore  tcinyr. 
excepting  the  basal  quarter,  the  extreme  tip,  and  the  part  corresponding  to  the  extra- 
mesial,  orange  band  of  the  upper  surface,  which  is  here  dull  yellowish,  black;  a  small, 
triangular,  black  spot,  fulvous  at  the  centre,  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  two-thirds  of 
the  cell ;  crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell  Is  a  slender,  tortuous 
black  line,  having,  in  general,  a  slight  curve  opening  inward  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
cell  encircled  with  a  large,  transversely  oval  annulus  formed  of  a  slender  line  which 
does  not  touch  the  extremity  ;  beyond  the  cell,  corresponding  to  the  outer  limit  of  the 
black  markings  of  the  upper  surface,  is  a  slender,  black,  oblique  streak,  frequently 
broken  into  small  spots,  extending  from  the  costal  to  the  median  nervure;  asubaplcal. 
black  patch,  depending  from  the  costal  margin,  tills  the  upper  interspaces  a*  far  aa  the 
middle  or  lower  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces,  which  lie  within  the  field  occupied  above 
by  the  black  bordering  of  the  outer  margin;  the  latter  Is  edged  with  black,  followed 
by  a  series  of  orange  lunules  of  varying  height,  but  in  general  equal  to  three-quarters 
of  an  interspace,  edged  narrowly  within  with  black,  and  followed  by  a  series  of 
equal!}  irregular,  but  much  smaller,  whitish  lunules.  some  of  which,  especially  those  in 
the  lower  subcostal  and  subcosto-mediau  interspaces,  are  occasionally  obsolete;  these 
two  are  bordered  within  with  black  in  the  form  of  narrow  lunules  or  sagittate  spots, 
and  these  again  are  followed  by  a  very  sinuous  series  of  faint,  yellowish  white  spots, 
starting  on  the  costal  border  from  near  the  middle  of  the  subapical.  black  patch,  curv- 
ing outward  to  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  then  Inward  to  the  median  interspaces, 
that  in  the  medio-submedlan  interspace  being  but  an  interspace's  distance  from  the 
l)order.  Hind  mnys  with  a  small,  dull  silvery  spot  edged  with  black  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  costal  margin;  a  series  of  three  similar,  but  slightly  larger.  Irregular 
spots,  edged  with  black  and  separated  only  by  the  black  veins,  the  middle  oue  largest, 
nearly  square,  in  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace,  Its  outer  edge  at  the  first  divarication 
of  the  subcostal  nervure;  the  one  in  the  interspace  above,  just  above  the  base,  the 
one  in  the  cell  a  little  removed  toward  it,  crossing  the  cell  only  by  Its  inner  Iwrder; 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  occupied  by  another  spot  of  similar  size,  edged  entirely 
with  black ;  aud  the  medlo-submedlan  interspace  by  another,  exactly  similar,  It*  outer, 
upper  corner  touching  the  inner,  lower  corner  of  the  previous  at  the  first  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure;  Just  below  the  latter,  In  the  submcdlo-internal  interspace,  is 
sometimes  seen  a  very  small,  longitudinally  fusiform,  black  edged  spot.  There  I*  a 
broad,  silvery,  mesial  band,  tinged  with  brownish  yellow,  crossed  by  black  veins  and 
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bordered  within  and  without  by  a  broad,  blurred,  black  edging;  the  Interior  limit  in 
irregnlar  but  haw  a  general  arcuate  direction  from  the  middle  of  the  costal  to  the  lower 
median  nervule  at  an  interspace*!*  distance  from  its  origin,  and  having  a  slight  inden- 
tation in  the  upper  subcostal  interspace;  at  the  lower  median  nervule,  it  turn* 
abruptly  and  diagonally,  In  a  straight  line,  to  the  submcdiau  uervure  at  three-fifths  the 
distance  from  its  origin  and  then  turns  upward  to  the  internal,  to  Its  former  distance 
from  the  base;  the  band  is  broadest  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  and  the  exterior 
bonier  Is  more  regular,  extending,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  from  the  costal  to 
the  submedian  nervure  at  a  distance  of  about  an  interspace  and  a  half  from  the  outer 
border  to  the  tip  of  either;  this  band  is  traversed  by  distinct,  rather  regular,  black 
lines:  one  passes  from  the  costal  to  the  upper  median  nervule.  barely  separated  from 
the  interior  bonier;  another  crosses  the  same  interspaces  at  a  little  further  remove 
from  the  exterior  bonier;  another  crosses  the  median  interspaces  near  the  middle  of 
the  band ;  others  cross  the  upper  tip  of  the  band  In  tl»e  mcdio-submcdlan  and  submedlo- 
internal  Interspaces,  and  still  another  crosses  the  medio-submedian.  midway  between 
the  upperline  and  the  exterior  border;  the  outer  margin  is  edged  with  black,  followed 
by  a  scries  of  nearly  equal,  orange  lunnlcs,  largest  in  the  upper  two  interspaces,  all 
edged  with  black  and  followed  by  a  series  of  black  edged,  silvery  lunules  of  variable 
site,  enclosing  between  themselves  and  the  exterior  margin  of  the  mesial  band,  at 
least  from  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  downward,  large  orange  spots,  having, 
beyond  the  middle  of  each,  a  small,  whitc-pupillcd,  black  spot;  fringe  as  on  the  upper 
surface. 

I'pper  surface  and  sides  of  abdomen  black,  specked  slightly  with  fulvous  scales, 
each  segment  edged  apically  with  pale  tipped  fulvous  scales;  beneath  white,  the 
apical  half  tinged  rather  stnmgly  with  buff;  a  slender,  lateral,  black  line  interrupted 
at  the  tips  of  the  segments;  terminal  segment  tipped  with  pale  orange  scales.  Clasps 
of  abdominal  appendages  (34:  7,8)  fully  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  constricted 
before  the  extremity ;  apical  spines  somewhat  compressed,  the  lower  a  little  shorter 
than  the  upper,  both  tapering  to  a  line  point  and  strongly  curved ;  the  lower  curves 
ilrst  ilownwanl,  then  inward  and  backward  and  Anally  upward ;  the  upper  curves  tlrst 
inward  and  then  strongly  forwanl ;  interior  tooth  stouter,  also  compressed  and  taper- 
ing, but  not  to  a  point,  arched  over  inward. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  0.23  mm. 
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Suffused  variety.  A  female  I  saw  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  II.  K.  Morrison 
had  the  two  transverse  rows  of  orange  spots  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings 
suffused  into  a  common  band,  whose  Inner  limit  crossed  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and, 
besides,  the  dusky  marklug  of  the  basal  half  of  both  wings  much  leas  conspicuous 
than  usual ;  but  the  departure  from  the  normal  type  was  Inconsiderable  and  confined 
to  the  upper  surface. 

A  specimen  reared  by  Mr.  Edwards,  south  of  Its  proper  range,  from  a  caterpillar  ab- 
normally black,  had  "  the  fulvous  pattern  obscured,  as  If  washed  with  black." 

Egg  64  u ).  With  about  twenty-four  vertical  ribs  on  the  upper  half  of  the  egg, 
becoming  slightly  less  prominent  and  more  uncertain  In  course  in  the  lower  half ,  being 
more  or  less  merged  in  the  polygonal  depressions  which  here  take  the  place  of  the 
almost  imperceptible  system  of  cross  lines  breaking  the  Interspaces  between  the  rlba 
in  the  upper  half  into  rectangular  cells,  not  much  broader  than  high;  the  surface  is 
otherwise  smooth.  Summit  covered  with  a  tracery  of  very  delicate  reticulationa 
(67:14)  forming  polygonal,  and  generally,  especially  as  they  approach  the  centre, 
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more  or  less  cuneiform  coll*-,  the  outer,  larger  and  more  regularly  polygonal,  are 
about  .0:5  mm.  in  diameter;  those  of  the  central  rosette  about  .0125  mm.  long  and  .007.1 
mm.  broad.  Odor  pale  lemon  yellow.  Height  of  egg.  .58  mm. ;  breadth,  .46 mm.; 
diameter  of  summit,  .2k  mm. 

Caterpillar  First  stay?  (72:  1).  Head  (79:20)  shining  blackish  brown;  labium 
pale;  rest  of  mouth  par:  -  dusky,  Body  pale  bluish  green,  darkest  along  a  lateral  line, 
the  incisures  dusky;  t  lie  sides  tinged  with  yellow,  the  first  segment  with  purple:  wart* 
ami  hairs  (86:54)  black.  Legs  black;  prolegs  dusky  at  tip.  Length,  1.75  mm.; 
breadth  of  body,  .25  mm. 

Sficonil  stage.  Mead  (79  :  21 1  uniform  blackish  brown.  Body  yellow,  with  a  rather 
broad,  dark  brown,  lateral  stripe,  and  both  back  and  sides  faintly  and  delicately 
marked  with  streaks  of  yellowish  brown.  Hairs  black.  Prolegs  dusky  at  tip ;  legs 
fuscous  throughout. 

Tlkinl  stage.  Head  (79  :  22)  black,  shining.  Body  yellow  ,  with  a  slender,  dark 
brown  lateral  stripe,  a  dusky  dorsal  line  and  numerous  transverse,  delicate  dark 
streaks;  spines  (86  : 55)  black,  twice  as  high  as  broad,  with  a  terminal,  slightly  bent 
hair,  fully  as  long  as  the  spine,  and  frequent  shorter,  lateral,  black  spinulcs,  those  of 
opposite  sides  at  rather  more  than  right  angles  with  each  other.  Prolegs  dusky;  legs 
blackish. 

Fourth  stage.  Head  (79:2:1)  black,  shining.  Body  yellow,  with  a  narrow  dorsal. 
Interrupted  laterostigmatal  and  faint  stigmatal  dark  brown  stripes,  with  narrow 
transverse  stripes  of  dark  brown  next  the  incisures;  first  thoracic  and  last  abdominal 
segments  infuscated.  Legs  blackish;  prolegs  dusky  outside.  Spines  (86:50)  yellow 
at  base,  beyond  black,  fully  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  regularly  tapering,  bluntly 
pointed,  all  the  spinules  black  and  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  about  half  as  long  as 
the  spine,  mounted  on  little  tubercles;  spiracles  dusky. 

Fifth  stage  (75:  1.1,  14).  Head  (79  :  24)  pite  by  black,  beset  rather  sparsely  with  long 
and  delicate  hairs;  antennae  and  mouth  parts  black.  Body  deep  orange,  the  first 
thoracic  segment  black  specked  with  orange,  the  others  with  the  following  black 
markings:  a  distinct  continuous  dorsal  line;  a  transverse  sutural  lino  between  the 
segments,  often  broadening  into  a  transverse  dusky  patcli  011  the  sides;  a  submargiual 
transverse  Urn  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  segments,  often  broken  before  reaching 
the  dorsal  line,  and  generally  connected  with  the  interstitial  line  near  the  spiracle* ; 
a  more  or  less  distinct,  often  nearly  obliterated  dusky  transverse  band,  connecting  the 
bases  of  the  spines  and  encircling  the  spiracles ;  and  couuected  with  this  au  inter- 
rupted, longitudinal,  stigmatal  line,  dusky  rather  than  black;  in  some  more  infuscated 
individuals  the  transverse  bands  and  the  transverse  lines  are  connected  by  occasional 
longitudinal  streaks,  giving  the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the  sides,  a  mottled  appear- 
ance; in  some  of  these  individuals  the  brighter  colors  become  dimmed,  giving  a  close 
resemblance  to  darker  forms  of  E.  phaeton.  Spines  (86 :  57)  shining  jet  black,  the 
needles  black.  Spiracles  black.  Legs  black;  prolegs  brown.  Length  of  body. 
22  mm. ;  breadth,  3.5  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2  mm. ;  length  of  spines,  1  mm. 

( toe  caterpillar  reared  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  West  Virginia  was  almost  black  in  the  last 
stage,  the  lighter  color  being  restricted  to  a  few  specks  and  dots  on  the  back  of  each 


Chrysalis  (84  :  17,  Is).  Snowy  white,  w  ith  a  slight  tinge  of  bluish  or  pale  salmon, 
the  abdomen  often  obscured  a  little  with  fuscous.  Head  with  a  transverse  black  band 
on  the  front  edge,  generally  passing  around  the  outside  of  the  ocellar  prominences 
a  short  distance,  and  at  the  interior  base  of  each  antenna  a  small  black  spot ;  l»eliind 
these,  along  the  front  edge  of  the  meaonotum,  a  curving  row  of  four  small  black 
spots,  two  subdorsal  and  two  occupying  the  prothoracic  spiracles;  on  the  summit  of 
the  mcsonotum  a  pair  of  short,  slender,  oblique,  slightly  curving  subdorsal  streaks, 
the  convexity  inward  and  somewhat  backward ;  tongue  black.  Legs  white,  tipped 
with  black ;  antennae  alternately  w  hite  and  brown  tipped  with  black.  Wings  with  a 
large,  longitudinal,  curving.  Interrupted,  mesial,  black  stripe,  tapering  at  cither  end.  and 
at  its  longest  starting  from  near  the  base  at  the  lower  edge,  and  terminating  near  the 
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upper  pul  of  the  hind  margin,  its  convexity  downward,  broadly  Interrupted  at  the 
nervurea  with  brownish  yellow ;  when  shorter  It  is  often  made  up  of  four  or  Ave  sub- 
limate patches,  and  its  general  curve  is  a  little  greater;  besides  other  little  black 
dashes,  which  are  often  obsolete,  there  Is  a  large  longitudinal  black  dash  at  the  middle 
of  the  hind  border,  the  broadest  extremity  resting  on  the  edge;  the  basal  wing 
tubercle  is  heavily  and  irregularly  marked  with  black,  and  there  Is  a  transverse  black 
bar  on  the  under  wing  next  the  hinder  edge  of  the  thorax;  the  hinder  edge  of  both 
wings,  and  especially  of  the  under,  Is  pale  orange.  The  incisures  of  the  abdominal 
segments  are  also  pale  orange.  There  is  a  broad  stigmatal  band  formed  of  alternate 
i|iia<lrangular  black  and  orange  spots,  and  a  similar  but  broader  ventral  band.  On  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  second  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  there  Is  a  subdorsal 
row  of  small,  transverse,  vaguely  defined  spots,  which  occasionally  become  oblique, 
diverging  anteriorly ;  there  is  a  lateral  row  of  brownish  dots  on  the  middle  of  the 
abdominal  segments.  All  the  larger  tubercles  of  the  thorax  and  Alxlomeu  are  orange 
tipped  with  black,  and  have  a  black  edging  at  their  anterior  base.  All  the  smaller 
warts,  especially  those  which  are  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  In  the  suprastlg- 
matal.  infrastigmatal  and  laterovcntral  series  arc  black  and  very  distinct.  Spiracles 
black.  Cremaster  black  beneath,  above  black  and  white  in  alternate  longitudinal 
stripes,  to  near  the  tip,  which  is  bluish  white  edged  with  black  :  the  terminal  segment 
is  sometimes  black.  Length.  IS.S  mm. ;  breadth.  4.5  mm. ;  height  of  thorax.  3.7.-.  mm. ; 
of  abdomen,  .".  mm. 

By  eonic  strange  contusion  for  which  I  cannot  now  account.  I  stated 
n  my  revised  list  of  New  England  butterflies  (Proe.  Host.  soc.  nat.  hist., 
si :  37!))  that  Harris's  .Mel.  isnieria  belonged  to  Charidryas  nyeteis  and 
not  to  the  present  sjieeies,  as  I  haul  said  in  first  describing  the  sj>ecics. 
Both  the  specimen  from  Sutton  and  the  description  by  Harris  show  that 
my  first  assertion  was  right.  Streaker's  statement  regarding  the  matter 
is  perfectly  correct. 

Distribution  22  :fi).  Data  are  wanting  whereon  to  base  amy  exact 
account  of  the  distribution  of  this  insect  outside  of  New  England.  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Edwards  staites  that  it  is  found  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Rev.  Mr.  Fyles  records  it 
from  near  Quebec,  where  also  Mr.  Bowles  1ms  found  it,  and  it  is 
looked  on  as  very  rare  at  Montreal  by  Mr.  Caulfield.  Mr.  Fletcher 
writes  me  that  it  is  also  found  at  Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
at  Sudbury,  north  of  Georgian  Baiy,  and  also  on  the  Gaspe  coaist  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  l'cabody  took  a 
specimen  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  catalogued  as  "not  common*'  in  this 
staite  by  Dr.  Hoy.  Mr.  Worthington  has  captured  it  in  northern  Illinois, 
ami  Mr.  Lintner  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  while  it  is  reported  by  Dury  as 
'•not  common"  about  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  In  this  hist  case  I  suspect  the 
species  is  wrongly  determined,  as  it  is  far  south  of  its  otherwise  known 
range,  which  may  be  properly  saiid  to  lie  in  a  narrow  belt  westward  from 
New  England  along  the  43d  or  44th  parallel,  and  probably  its  proper 
home  would  be  fairly  well  traced  by  the  meaiti  annual  isotherm  of  45°.  It 
ha*  not  been  reported  from  the  Adirondacks  but  must  certainly  occur 
there  in  abundance.  Mr.  Jones  records  it  as  "scarce"  in  Halifax  Co., 
Nova  Scotia,  where  Belt  mentions  captures  at  Lakes  Loon  and  Thomas. 
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In  New  England,  like  Charidryas  nycteis,  it  is  found  in  distant  and 
very  various  localities.  In  Maine  it  has  been  found  at  Orono  (Fer- 
nald),  Brunswick  (Fish),  Portland  (Lyman)  and  abundantly  in  Norway 
(Smith).  In  New  Hampshire  it  is  plentiful  at  the  White  Mountains  and 
has  also  been  taken  at  Pittsfield  (Treat),  Dublin  (Faxon)  and  at  Milford, 
where  it  is  "rare  and  local"  (Whitney).  In  Vermont  it  is  recorded  only 
from  Montpclier  (Sprague)  and  Stow,  "very  abundant"  (Miss  Soule)  : 
and  in  Massachusetts  from  West  Koxbury  "a  single  specimen"  (Minot), 
Maiden  (Sprague),  Sutton  (Harris),  Princeton  (Scudder)  and  Spring- 
field "rare"  (Emery,  Dimmock).  South  of  Massachusetts  it  is  not 
known.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  more  common  in  the  elevated  and 
northern  districts,  and  to  belong  more  strictly  to  the  Canadian  than  the 
Ailegbaniau  fauna.  On  the  road  from  Fabyans  to  the  base  of  Mount 
Washington,  where  one  rises  1000'  in  a  distance  of  six  miles,  I  noticed  in 
the  early  part  of  August  that  though  Doellingeria  grew  as  abundantly  on 
the  upper  as  on  the  lower  half  of  the  road,  as  marked  by  the  Twin  River 
Farm,  nests  and  caterpillars  were  only  to  be  found  on  the  lower  half. 
This  would  indicate  either  that  it  is  either  extremely  local  or  that  it  does 
not  readily  attain  a  higher  altitude  in  that  region  than  about  2200'. 

Opposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  patches  of  twenty  or  upwards  ap- 
parently only  in  a  closely  crowded  single  layer,  upon  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  under  surface  of  the  food  plant,  a  leaf  about  half  way  up  the 
plant  being  chosen.  In  one  case,  in  confinement,  an  unimpregnatcd  fe- 
male, about  a  week  or  ten  days  out  of  chrysalis,  laid  on  the  side  of  a  tube 
from  which  she  was  sipping  eau  Mtcrrf,  a  mass  of  about  sixty  eggs  some- 
what pell-mell,  but  the  bottom  ones  in  a  pretty  solid  layer.  She  appeared 
to  be  too  intoxicated  or  exhausted  to  lay  more,  fell  to  the  ground  and  died 
before  morning,  her  bodv  still  crammed  with  eggs. 

Food  plant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  exclusively  upon  one  of  the  Com- 
positae,  Aster  (Doellingeria)  umbellatus  Torr.-Gray.  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith, 
who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  early  stages,  has  also  found  it  on  Chc- 
lonc  glabra  L.  and  another  Aster,  but  it  was  not  seen  to  feed  upon  either, 
and  in  confinement  ate  only  the  Doellingeria.  Mr.  Edwards  gave  larvae, 
sent  to  him  to  West  Virginia,  leaves  of  Chelone,  "but  so  long  as  the  least 
bit  of  the  dry  leaf  of  Diplopappus  [Doellingeria]  on  which  they  hatched 
remained,  the  larvae  declined  the  Chelone,  and  then  after  starving  many 
hours  they  attacked  it  vigorously.  .  .  .The  first  moult  was  passed  and  the 
larvae  now  utterly  refused  Chelone.  I  gave  them  Aster  and  on  this  they 
fed  readily  to  the  last,  eating  any  species  indifferently."  With  three  spe- 
cies of  Aster  growing  abundantly  everywhere  along  the  roadside  at  the 
White  Mountains  in  the  spring,  in  company  with  Doellingeria,  one  or 
two  of  which  it  took  me  some  time  to  learn  always  to  distinguish,  the 
caterpillars  found  on  a  hundred  different  plants  were  always  on  the  Doel- 
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lingeria  and  never  on  the  other  Asters,  or  if  there,  had  not  feci  upon  them. 
Specimens  brought  to  Cambridge  Starved  rather  than  touch  Aster  ( Ianthe) 
linariifolius,  which  like  its  food  plant  was  formerly  placed  in  Diplopappus. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  young  caterpillars  first  attack  the 
apical  half  of  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  born  devouring  only  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  under  surface,  and  then  march  in  company  straight  to  the 
summit  of  the  plant,  begin  upon  the  tenderer  leaves,  and  next  move  down 
the  plant  ,  devouring  the  parenchyma  of  both  surfaces  as  they  go  and  cov- 
ering everything  with  a  thin  web,  beneath  and  upon  which  they  live. 
They  continue  to  live  in  society  while  young,  forming  nests  not  very  un- 
like those  of  Euphydryas  phaeton  (82:  S);  but  these  nests  they  desert 
before  winter  and  hibernate  probably  in  curled  up  dead  leaves  or  beneath 
sticks  and  logs.  In  the  spring  they  awaken  early,  and  although  the;  do 
not  properly  seem  to  live  in  company  at  this  season,  and  spin  no  kind  of 
web  they  arc  rarely  found  alone,  and  generally  may  be  discovered  in 
large  numbers  on  Doellingeria ;  sometimes  twenty  may  be  seen  upon  a 
single  stalk,  and  often  four  or  five  upon  the  same  leaf.  This  is  a  result 
doubtless  of  their  having  no  such  proneness  to  stray  as  is  the  habit  of  Euph. 
phaeton,  for  both  Mr.  .Morrison  and  myself  have  found  them  in  the  spring 
in  the  precise  stations  in  which  they  had  been  seen  the  preceding  autumn 
along  a  road  where  Doellingeria  was  continually  found.  They  must 
therefore  hibernate  in  close  proximity  to  their  birth  place.  When  about  to 
moult,  the  caterpillars  leave  the  plant  and  retire  to  a  dead  stick  or  leaf 
for  the  change,  and  then  return  to  their  pasture  ground. 

They  feed  both  while  upon  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  leaf,  eating 
from  the  edge  to  the  midrib  or  sometimes  gnawing  irregular  holes  through 
different  parts  of  the  leaf;  and  thus  frermently  stripping  the  plants  quite 
bare.  When  Doellingeria  has  gone  to  seed — in  northern  New  England 
about  the  second  week  of  September,  they  have  deserted  their  nests  and 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Search  made  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  by 
Mr.  Smith  was  wholly  fruitless.  In  the  spring  the  caterpillars  devour 
the  whole  plant  excepting  the  stem  and  the  midribs  of  the  leaves.  When 
young  and  feeding  in  company  they  manifest  alarm  "by  a  jerking  motion 
of  the  body  from  side  to  side,  the  last  segments  being  fixed  to  the  leaf, 
and  all  the  larvae  jerking  together"  (Edwards).  Their  behavior  through- 
out, says  Mr.  Edwards,  "was  like  [that  of]  the  larvae  of  nycteis,  though 
they  are  cleaner  in  feeding."  They  eat  by  day  only,  resting  quietly  by 
night,  and  often  when  disturbed,  make  a  scraping  noise  by  turning  the  head 
half  way  around  and  scratching  the  mandibles  forcibly  and  repeatedly  on 
the  ribs  of  the  leaf  they  arc  eating. 

Life  history.  It  is  single  brooded  and  winters  as  a  half-grown  cater- 
pillar.   It  appears  on  the  wing  about  the  middle  of  June,*  continues  to 

•  Mr.  Edward*  tell-  u-  that  transported  to  e-tl>y  June  4.  Some  caterplllnrs  which  were 
West  Virginia  the  coring  larvae  developed  carried  through  the  winter  there,  reached  ma- 
k»  as  to  U'curue  liutterflie-  earlier,  the  earli-     turity  May  20- 
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emerge  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  and  flies  until  the  first  of 
August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  late  in  June  and  in  the  early  half, 
perhaps  the  first  three  weeks,  of  July.  Their  duration  is  not  known  but 
the  caterpillars,  after  moulting  two  or  at  most  three  times  (the  larva 
being  variable  in  this  habit),  seek  winter  quarters  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  During  the  second  week  of  a  certain  September  Professor 
S.  I.  Smith  found  the  caterpillar  in  the  third  stage  still  living  in  webs, 
while  another  year  by  the  middle  of  the  month  only  deserted  nests  were 
to  be  found  ;  it  is  doubtless  then  at  just  about  this  time  that  the  caterpillar 
seeks  hiding  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Toward  the  end  of  May 
and  early  in  June  it  attains  its  growth,  and  after  passing  from  ten  to 
sixteen,  usually  thirteen,  days  in  the  chrysalis,*  under  boards  or  logs  lying 
on  the  ground  or  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  leaves  of  Doellingeria 
or  other  plants,  it  appears  on  the  wing  at  the  time  stated. 

This  butterfly  is  rarely  seen  in  collections  on  account  of  its  local  habits ; 
it  occurs  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  spots  where  Doellingeria 
grows.  At  the  proper  season,  in  the  Norway  locality,  the  caterpillars 
may  be  found  covering  the  plants,  which  grow  at  the  edge  of  a  small, 
boggy,  reedy  meadow  surrounded  by  thickets  and  light  woods. 

Attitudes.  As  the  butterfly  hangs  from  the  chrysalis  skin  before  its 
virgin  flight,  the  antennae  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  al>out  90"  and  at  less 
than  a  right  angle  with  the  vertical,  while  the  club,  as  if  it  were  heavy, 
droops  a  little  more  than  the  stem.  At  night  it  rests  with  the  wings 
erect,  the  fore  wings  lowered  between  the  hind  pair  so  that  the  costal 
margins  arc  parallel  and  close  together  throughout  most  of  the  length  of 
the  hind  wing ;  and  the  antennae  stretched  out  in  front  droop  a  little  in  a 
broadly  sinuous  curve  from  the  plane  of  the  body,  and  divaricate  at  an 
angle  of  about  120".  In  the  day  it  often  rests  with  its  wings  completely 
expanded,  nearly  as  much  as  in  pi.  5,  fig.  4,  the  antennae  scarcely  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  wings  and  so  widely  separated  as  to  be  exactly 
parallel  to  the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings.  In  walking  up  a  vertical 
twig  it  makes  not  the  slightest  use  of  its  front  legs. 

Experiments  with  cold.  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards  has  experimented  on 
this  butterfly  by  placing  chrysalids  less  than  a  day  old  in  a  vessel  in  an 
ice  house  in  direct  contact  with  the  ice  for  periods  varying  from  nine  to 
thirty  days.  Some  of  those  exposed  the  longest  perished;  such  as  did 
not  gave  butterflies  as  long  after  freedom  from  the  cold  as  their  natural 
term  of  chrysalid  life,  viz.  :  five  to  eight  days.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
chrysalids  exposed  for  nine  days  were  not  affected  at  all,  and  what  is 
curious,  these  were  all  put  on  the  ice  when  only  six  hours  old ;  the  others 
placed  on  the  ice  at  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  "were  much  changed  .  .  . 
chiefly  by  the  restriction  or  obliteration  of  the  buff  bands  and  spots  on 

•  When  tnrn*i>orteil  south,  beyond  Its  range,  the  chrysalis  hangs  only  from  lire  to  nine  day*. 
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under  surface."  and  particularly  those  of  the  median  macular  hand:  in 
one  instance  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  was  melanized.  A  pair  ex- 
posed for  eighteen  days,  one  five  hours,  the  other  eighteen  hours  after 
pupation,  were  altered  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  one  placed  on  the 
ice  when  eighteen  hours  old  the  most,  the  upper  surface  becoming  here 
very  melanic,  the  fulvous  area  occupying  only  narrow  bands  ;  while  both 
were  altered  differently  from  those  exposed  to  the  cold  a  shorter  time,  and 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  at  all  a  simple  excess  of  the  differences  seen 
before  but  the  reverse  ;  for  though,  as  before,  it  is  the  buff  spots  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  wings  which  are  affected,  these  in  the  present  examples 
were  more  or  less  confluent  in  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  showing  the 
precise  quality  termed  suffusion.  A  third  set  exposed  for  twenty-six  to 
twenty-nine  days  (one  at  twelve  hours  old,  the  others  not  stated),  were 
altered  on  both  surfaces  "by  restriction  and  obliteration  of  the  fulvous  on 
upper  side,  and  the  [nearly  complete]  obliteration  of  both  buff  and  fulvous 
on  lower  side,"  besides  being  partially  or  wholly  crippled. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  forced  differences  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  an  individual  naturally  matured,  described  on  a  preceding  page. 

Desiderata.  The  duration  of  the  egg  stage  is  unknown.  The  earliest 
stage  of  the  caterpillar  has  been  insufficiently  studied.  Some  observers 
have  spoken  of  the  autumn  caterpillars  as  making  no  common  web  ;  is 
there  any  variation  in  this  respect  ?  and  how  does  the  nest  differ  from  that 
made  by  its  allies?  Those  who  can  follow  the  caterpillars  in  the  field 
should  carefully  watch  their  actions  at  the  moment  of  hibernation  ;  do  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  colony  hibernate  in  common  and  collect  on  the  same 
plant  in  the  spring,  or  do  they  mingle  indiscriminately  at  that  season  ?  The 
characteristics  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  should  be  described. 
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Gencrat. 

Pi.  22.  flg.  6.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
Egg. 

1*1.  04.  fig.  41.  Colored. 
67 :  14.  Micropyle. 

Caterpillar. 

PI.  72.  flg  1.   Caterpillar  at  birth. 

75 : 13.   AMominai  segment  «f  a  mature 

caterpillar  enlarged. 

14.   Mature  caterpillar. 

79:20-24.   Front  view  of  head,  stage*  l-V. 

S2:S.  Nest. 

s6 : 54.   Dermal  api>endage  at  Uirth. 
55-57.   SttM,  iu  stages  HJ-T. 


Ikrygalti. 

PI.  84,  fig.  17.  Side  view. 

l£.   Dorsal  view  in  outline. 

Imago. 

PI.  5,  tig.  4.   Male,  both  »urface«. 

10.   Female,  upper  surface. 
34  : 7,  s.    Male  aUlomlual  appendages. 
39:3.  Neuration. 

54:4.  Side  view  of  head  and  appendage* 
enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  legs. 

01 :  42.    Papilla  of  tongue. 
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EUPHYDRYAS  SCUDDER. 

Euphvdrya*  Sciul.l.,  Sy*t.  rev.  Amer.  butt.,     Melitaea  (pars)  Auetoruui. 
JT  ( 1*72).  Tifpe.—Papilio  phueton  Drnry. 

Straight  from  the  tilth  of  thin  low  grub,  behold ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  grimly  spendthrift  heir. 
All  {{lossy  gay.  cuamePd  all  with  gold, 
The  silly  teuant  of  the  summer  air. 

Thomson. 

Imago  (54 : 5).  Head  moderately  large,  clothed,  not  very  thickly,  with  rather  short 
hair*,  longer  about  the  antennae.  Front  slightly  tumid,  scarcely  flattened  at  the  cen- 
tral portion,  very  slightly  protuberant  below,  the  whole  projecting  a  little  beyond  the 
front  of  the  eyes,  somewhat  broader  than  long,  al>out  three-quarters  the  breadth  of 
the  eyes;  upper  border  descending  rather  rapidly  in  front  of  the  antennae ;  lower  bor- 
der very  abrupt  and  scarcely  rounded.  Vertex  not  very  large,  considerably  tumid, 
projecting  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  behind,  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  the  posterior  bonier  broadly  rounded,  the  anterior  descending  roundly  to  the 
antennal  pits.  Eyes  moderately  large  and  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  with  their 
posterior  border  in  the  middle  of  the  summit,  in  dlstluct.  very  deep  and  large  pits,  sep- 
arated by  a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  second  antennal  joint;  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  joints  of  which  ten 
or  eleven  form  the  club,  which  li  naked,  pretty  strongly  depressed,  increases  quite 
gradually  In  size  until,  with  the  third  or  fourth  joint  from  the  tip,  it  begins  again  to 
diminish  in  size,  the  extremity  being  broadly  and  rapidly  rounded;  the  increment 
In  size  Is  mostly  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  club  Is  about  three  times  as  broad  as  the 
stalk  and  less  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  without  carinations  beneath;  the 
joints,  both  of  the  club  and  of  the  apical  half  of  the  stem,  are  rather  prominent  at 
their  tips,  especially  on  the  outer  side.  Palpi  not  long  and  moderately  stout,  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  eye.  directed  upward  and  a  little  forward,  the  last  joint 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  penultimate,  but  sparingly  clothed  with 
the  dense  fringe  of  coarse  hairs  and  scales  which  cover  the  upper  and  under  surface 
of  the  other  joints,  and  which  are  much  shorter  here  than  there;  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  middle  joint  a  number  of  long  scale-like  hairs  are  directed  up- 
ward, encircling  the  eye;  all  the  longer  clothing  lies  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  moderate  in  size,  strongly  appressed,  tapering  transversely 
toward  either  end,  the  ends  well  rounded  and  nearly  equal,  the  upper  surface  broadly 
rounded,  about  three  times  broader  than  high.  Patagla  nearly  flat,  moderately  broad 
and  quite  short,  scarcely  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  basal  portion  somewhat 
circular,  the  posterior  lobe  being  a  pointed,  straight,  rapidly  tapering  projection  of 
the  hinder  part,  terminating  in  a  bluntly  pointed  tip. 

Fore  wings  (39 : 1)  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  almost  straight, 
the  apex  rounded  off;  outer  margin  very  broadly  and  regularly  rounded  (  ? ),  the  upper 
two-thirds  broadly  and  regularly  rounded,  the  lower  portion  discontinuous  and 
straight  ( £ ) ,  the  general  direction  being  at  about  40°  with  the  middle  of  the  costal 
margin ;  inner  margin  straight,  angle  rounded  off.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule 
arising  shortly  before  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  second  at  about  the  same  distance 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell  ($ )  or  at  the  apex  itself  (?)  ;  the  third  half  (£  )  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  (?)  way  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  border;  second 
inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  two-tlfths  way  down  the  cell ;  the  latter  considera- 
bly less  than  half  the  length  of  the  wing  and  three  and  a  half  times  longer  than 
broad  ;  last  median  nervule  connected,  at  a  short  distance  from  Its  base,  with  the  vein 
closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  pretty  strongly  and  roundly  shouldered  at  the 
base,  beyond  straight,  the  outer  angle  broadly  rounded;  outer  margin  strongly 
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romnl«Hl  ami  pretty  full  in  the  upper  two-thirds,  almost  angidatod  in  the  <J  .  beyond 
straight.  In  the  9  scarcely  receding  near  the  anal  angle.  Inner  margin  slightly  con- 
vex on  the  powdered  basal  three-fourths,  beyond  excised  and  scarcely  einarginatc,  Hu- 
ang^ rounded  off.  Trccostal  nervurc  directed  straight  upward,  but  close  to  the  tip 
bending  rather  abruptly  outward.  Second  subcostal  nervule  originating  but  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  first ;  cell  open,  but  with  remnants  of  thecro**  vein  lying  scarcely 
beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure. 

Kore  legs  long,  cylindrical,  in  the  male  rather  abundantly  fringed,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  but  also  above  and  a  little  on  the  inner  side,  with  long,  considerably  spread- 
ing hairs;  tibiae  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  either  four-fifth*  ( <J  ) 
or  seven-eighths  (  ?  )  the  length  of  the  tibiae;  consisting  either  of  two  equal  joint*, 
the  last  abruptly  docked  and  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  short,  central,  slender  spine, 
nearly  as  long  M  the  width  of  the  apex  of  the  tarsus,  and  apparently  also  with  a  pair 
of  lateral  fleshy  spiniform  fingers,  nearly  as  large  as  the  spine  (  $ ) ;  or  of  five  joints, 
the  first  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  second  occupying  two-fifths 
of  the  remainder  and  the  others  decreasing  regularly  In  size;  all  but  the  last  fur- 
nl*hed  at  the  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  quite  long  and  slender  spines,  those  of  the 
first  joint  nearly  recumbent,  the  others  supported  beyond  by  slender  bristly  spines, 
seated  upon  the  succeeding  joint;  the  first  joint  is  considerably  stouter  than  the 
other*,  and  the  three  following  ones  supplied  with  central,  lateral,  delicate  spines 
beneath  ( ? ).  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  shorter  than  the  hind  tibiae,  both  furnished  on 
either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of  quite  long  and  slender,  infrequent  spines,  branching 
considerably,  the  apical  ones  developed  as  pretty  long,  slender,  tapering  spurs;  on 
the  inner  side  also  are  a  few  very  small  spines,  mostly  arranged  In  a  single  broken 
row  next  the  upper  surface.  First  joint  of  tarsi  scarcely  equaling  the  rest  together, 
the  three  following  decreasing  regularly  In  size,  the  fifth  fully  equalling  the  second  ; 
furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of  moderately  frequent,  short  and  slender  spines, 
the  apical  ones  of  each  joint  a  very  little  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  small,  mod- 
erately slender,  curving  considerably,  finely  pointed;  paronychia  double,  the  anterior 
lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  claw,  not  very  slender,  but  little  curved,  tapering  consider- 
ably to  a  tine  point ;  inferior  lobe  fully  half  as  long,  rather  slender,  equal,  curving 
inward  ;  pul villus  rather  large,  well  rounded,  broader  than  long. 

Abdomen:  male  appendages ;  upper  organ  supplied  aplcally  with  two  short,  pointed, 
lateral  processes  at  some  distance  apart,  each  bearing  a  minute  subapical  thorn ; 
clasps  small,  stout,  subquadrate,  strongly  convex,  a  stout,  but  not  very  large,  inferior 
process  at  the  base  and  an  interior,  central,  laminate,  bifurcate  tooth  of  considerable 
size. 

Egg.  Compact,  subglobular,  much  taller  than  broad,  the  base  broadly  and  consid- 
erably rounded,  broadest  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  half,  the  sides  tapering  with 
a  slight  curve,  the  summit  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  base,  squarely  docked,  flat, 
or  slightly  concave,  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  faint,  equidistant  ribs, 
running  from  the  edge  of  the  summit  less  than  half  way  down  the  sides;  surface 
nearly  smooth.  Mlcropylc  rosette  occupying  the  whole  summit  of  the  egg  with  cells 
of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  generally  elongated  and  bounded  by  tine  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  well  rounded,  broadest  at  about  the  middle,  where  it  is 
very'  slightly  angulated,  fully  as  broad  as  high,  the  crown  of  each  hemisphere  a  very 
little  tumid,  a  very  few  rather  short  hairs.  Body  cylindrical,  very  slightly  depressed, 
the  apical  half  tapering  slightly,  furnished  with  longitudinal  rows  of  small,  rounded 
wart*,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row,  each  wart  giving  rise  to  a  moderately  short,  very 
slender,  tapering,  delicately  pointed,  apparently  naked,  but  in  reality  delicately  spicu- 
llferons  hair;  they  arc  disposed  as  follows  :  a  latcrodorsal  row  in  the  centre  of  the  seg- 
ments, a  lateral  row  at  their  posterior  extremity,  a  suprastigmatal  row  again  In  the 
centre,  an  lnfrastigmatal  row  of  warts  smaller  than  the  others  on  the  posterior  extrem- 
ities of  the  segments,  and  a  ventrostigmatal  row  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  seg- 
ment*. On  the  thoracic  segments  all  the  warts  are  centrally  placed.  Legs  long  and 
pretty  slender,  the  terminal  joint  tapering  but  little,  the  claw  pretty  long,  tapering. 
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gently  curvet! :  prolcgs  pretty  long,  large  at  base,  the  last  joint  much  slenderer  ami 
cxserted,  armed  each  with  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  seven  slender  hooklets.  curved 
exceedingly. 

As  appears  by  this  description,  Gruber  has  given  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  tlrst 
stage  of  this  insect,  so  much  so  that  1  at  first  thought  he  must  have  had  specimens 
before  him  which  were  wrongly  named ;  but  as  similar  errors  occur  in  the  allied  forms,  it 
DOat  be  set  down  n>  an  error  of  observation.  Xo  distinction  is  made  by  him  between 
the  character  of  the  splenica  on  this  and  the  other  genera  of  Melitaeidi  and  Argynnidi ; 
in  the  present  genus,  however,  they  are  excessively  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  with 
an  enlargement  of  2.VJ  diameters,  while  in  Phyclodes  they  are  distinct  enough,  and  in 
Brenthis  aliurot  conspicuous.  But  a  worse  error  is  found  in  his  statement  of  the  dis- 
pu»ition  of  the  bristles,  a.»  they  are  all  paired  and  there  is  no  mediodorsal  row. 

Mature  caterpiUar.  Head  well  rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle,  fully  as  broad  as 
Irish,  the  side-  broadly  rounded,  the  summit  of  either  hemisphere  a  little  tumid, 
slightly  protuberant  a  little  outside  and  in  front  of  the  middle,  the  suture  between 
pretty  deeply  depressed,  deepest  In  the  middle,  the  front  appressed  but  not  Hal;  tri- 
angle more  titan  half  as  high  as  broad,  reaching  about  to  the  middle  of  the  front,  the 
sutures  a  little  impressed ;  the  whole  head  covered  with  minute  anil  larger  tubercles, 
smallest  and  least  abundant  on  the  front,  largest  and  most  abundant  on  the  summit, 
the  largest  at  the  highest  point,  conical,  and  as  broad  as  high,  all  emitting  rather  long, 
scarcely  tapering.  brl.-tlc-like  hairs.  Antennae  with  the  second  joint  short,  less  than 
half  n*  long  as  broad,  the  third  considerably  slenderer,  fully  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
bluntly  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  fourth  minute,  ocelli  six  in  number,  the  of  them 
arranged  in  the  third  of  a  semicircle,  its  convexity  forward,  the  middle  three  closely 
approximate,  the  upper  and  lower  at  about  their  own  diameter's  distance  from  the 
nearest  one.  the  sixth  behind  the  other-,  at  equal  distances  from  the  second  and  rifth. 
counting  from  above,  and  forming  with  them  a  right  angle.  Labrum  not  very  large, 
well  rounded,  broadly  ridged  longitudinally,  the  front  margin  broadly  and  roundly  ex- 
cised to  a  moderate  depth.  Mandibles  small,  slender,  not  broad,  armed  at  the  edge 
with  four  or  live  sharp  triangular  denticles,  a  little  longer  than  broad.  Maxillary 
palpi  short  and  rather  stout,  the  two  lobes  reaching  the  same  point,  the  joints  similar 
to  those  of  Cinclldhv    Spinneret  short,  moderately  slender. 

Body  cylindrical,  tapering  forward  somewhat  on  the  thoracic  segments,  otherwise  * 
equal,  furnished  with  many  spines  arranged  in  lougitudiual  rows,  one  in  a  series  to  a 
segment ;  the  spines  are  moderately  long,  pretty  .stout,  tapering  regularly  to  a  blunt 
tip.  and  supplied  pretty  abundantly  with  small,  conical  wartlets.  as  high  as  broad, 
each  bearing  a  scarcely  tapering,  needle-like  thorn,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
spine  itself,  and  directed  upward  very  little  above  the  horizontal;  they  are  of  nearly 
equal  length  In  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  arranged  as  follows:  a  dorsal  row 
placed  anteriorly,  upon  the  tlrst  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  last  with  two, 
the  supplementary  one  placed  posteriorly;  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  a  little  In  ad- 
vance of  the  middle  of  the  segment,  upon  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  the  tlrst 
to  eighth  abdominal  segments;  a  laterostigmatal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  sec- 
ond to  third  thoracic  and  first  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  the  last  with  two 
longer  than  the  others,  the  supplementary  one  placed  posteriorly;  an  Infrastigmatal 
series  placed  centrally  on  the  thoracic  ami  tlrst  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  and  a 
vcntro-stlgmatfri  series  placed  centrally  on  the  thoracic  and  the  tlrst  to  seventh  ab- 
dominal segments,  the  second  to  sixth  abdominal  segments  having  two  each:  the  tlrst 
thoracic  segment,  besides  the  spines  mentioned,  has  a  pair  of  subdorsal  spines,  very 
small,  but  crowded  with  warts  as  large  as  those  on  the  other  spines,  and  bearing  as 
long  hairs ;  and  a  double,  supralatcral,  similar  one  placed  transversely,  all  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  segment.  Hotly  sprinkled  rather  sparsely  with  moderately  long,  taper- 
ing hairs  seated  on  minute  warts.  Spiracles  small,  obovate,  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
Legs  small,  short,  appressed,  rather  slender,  tapering,  the  claws  moderately  slender, 
pretty  strongly  heeled  at  base,  beyond  tapering,  gently  curved.  Prolcgs  very  short 
and  moderately  stout,  tapering  a  little,  with  about  twenty  hooklets  arranged  in  a  double 
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row  on  the  inner  half  of  a  circle,  moderately  distant  from  each  other,  the  booklet* 
themselves  being  very  slender,  equal,  delicate,  pretty  strongly  curved. 

Chrysalis.  Viewed  from  above  the  anterior  curve  is  considerably  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle in  front  by  the  very  slight  protuberance  of  the  base  of  the  ocellar  prominences ;  the 
atter  not  at  all  pronounced  but  very  blunt  ami  rounded,  slightly  ridged  posteriorly  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  face;  front  of  head,  including  the  prominences,  scarcely 
concave,  and  not  more  so  next  the  prominences.  On  a  side  view  they  are  angulated. 
with  a  small,  rounded  tul>ercle  projecting  downward  very  slightly  at  the  angle,  a  little 
swollen  at  the  base  of  the  inferior  surface,  the  latter  in  direct  continuation  of  that  of 
the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  anterior  face  of  the  prominences  bent  at  an 
angle  of  135-  with  the  parts  al>ove  it.  Inferior  surface  of  body,  as  far  as  near  the  tip 
of  wings  ami  Including  the  ocellar  prominences,  straight.  Thorax  roundly  arched  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  but  not  greatly  elevated,  regular  excepting  a  very  slight, 
roundly  angular  prominence,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  mesothorax.  Basal  wing  tubercle  similar  to  that  of  Char  id  ry  as,  but  rather  more 
prominent  and  longer;  Its  posterior  ridge  is  but  little  raised,  its  edge  much  rounded, 
constantly  lowering,  with  no  supernumerary  tubercle.  Prothorax  without  tubercles. 
Abdomen  broadly  and  regularly  arched  longitudinally;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  blunt, 
conical,  medium-sized  tubercles  on  the  middle  of  themeso-  and  metathorax  and  the  first 
to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  those  of  the  first,  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments 
smaller  and  more  rounded,  than  the  others.  The  abdomen  is  also  furnished  with  a  dorsal 
scries  of  similar  tubercles  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  to  eighth  segments,  those 
of  the  first  to  third,  and  especially  the  first,  smaller  than  the  others;  there  Is  also  a 
much  smaller,  posterior,  rounded  wart  on  the  eighth  segment ;  a  suprastlgmatal  series  of 
slight,  broad,  rounded  elevations,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  second  to 
eighth  segments,  those  of  the  third  to  fourth  segments  elevated  to  conical  tubercles 
similar  to,  and  nearly  the  size  of.  those  of  the  laterodorsal  row ;  an  infrastigmatal  scries 
of  similar  low  elevations  on  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  eighth  segments,  those  of  the 
fourth  slightly  higher;  and  a  lateroventral  series  of  very  slight,  trausversc  elevations 
on  the  fourth  to  seventh  segments,  one  on  the  fourth  and  seventh,  two  each  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  all  placed  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  segments.  Inferior  base  of 
cremaster  bounded  laterally  by  very  broad.walls,  distinct  posteriorly,  scarcely  raised 
anteriorly,  sinuous,  converging  a  little  anteriorly,  each  terminating  In  a  rather  small, 
rounded  tubercle,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  directed  forward  and  downward. 
Cremaster  proper  viewed  from  above  not  very  large,  as  long  as  broad,  tapering 
strongly  and  regularly  except  in  bearing  next  the  base  a  very  prominent,  slightly 
tapering,  outwardly  and  posteriorly  directed,  rounded  tubercle  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
broad;  rather  squarely  docked  at  apex,  channelled  rather  deeply  and  narrowly  down 
the  middle;  viewed  from  the  side  it  is  strongly  curved,  stout,  enlarging  regularly, 
the  apical  field  of  anal  hooklets  longitudinally  oval.  Hooklets  with  the  stem  pretty 
long,  very  slender,  and  nearly  or  quite  straight,  the  crook  greatly  enlarged,  espec- 
ially in  a  vertical  direction,  ami  very  strongly  curved  over,  the  tip  pointed. 

This  genus  appears  to  have  but  a  single  representative,  which  is  in- 
digenous to  eastern  North  America ;  species  of  very  closely  allied  genera 
are  found  in  the  western  half  of  North  America  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  but  are  wanting  in  the  region  where  this  genus  oc- 
curs. 

The  butterflies  are  of  medium  size  with  rather  elongated  wings,  black- 
ish on  both  surfaces,  with  a  rather  broad  reddish  margin,  cut  by  black 
nervules  and  preceded  by  pale  yellow  lunules ;  between  these  and  the 
middle  of  the  wing  is  adoublc  or  treble,  parallel,  curving  or  sinuous  series 
of  small,  pale  yellow  spots jmd  the  base  of  the  wing  is  marked,  especially 
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below,  with  a  rather  confused  mass  of  reddish  and  pale  yellow,  irregular 
spots.    The  antenna]  club  is  naked. 

The  insects  are  single  brooded  and  winter  as  half  grown  caterpillars  ; 
the  chrysalis  state  lasts  about  a  fortnight  and  the  butterflies  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  large  clusters  and  the  caterpil- 
lars feed  in  company  on  Chelone  and  Lonicera,  forming  nests  to  which 
tiny  constantly  retire  and  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  after  the  third 
moult ;  these  are  deserted  in  spring  and  the  caterpillars  live  wholly  ex- 
posed. 

In  one  of  the  species  of  the  very  closely  allied  genus  Lcmonias,  L. 
chalcedon,  the  larvae  have  a  similar  habit  of  hibernation  after  the  third 
moult ;  but  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wright,  they  behave 
very  differently  according  as  they  live  high  up  in  the  mountains  or  in  the 
sun-baked  valleys  of  southern  California  ;  in  the  first  instance  they  construct 
webs  of  considerable  toughness  in  which  to  hibernate,  as  in  Euphydryas  ; 
while  in  the  valleys  they  leave  the  slighter  webs  they  construct  in  early 
life  and  crawl  into  the  ground  to  hibernate. 

The  eggs  arc  subglobular,  larger  below  than  above,  rounded  beneath, 
truncate  above,  the  upper  half  ornamented  with  slight  and  rather  frequeut 
ribs  ;  they  hatch  in  about  twenty  days.  The  juvenile  larvae  have  a  body 
furnished  with  small  warts,  giving  rise  to  rather  short  tapering  hairs,  all 
arranged  in  five  pair  of  rows,  three  of  them  above,  and  two  below  the 
spiracles.  The  mature  larvae  are  rather  stout,  cylindrical,  tapering  for- 
ward a  little  on  the  thoracic  segments  ;  the  body  is  furnished  with  stout, 
tapering,  bluntly  tipped  spines,  each  supplied  with  many  aculiferous 
conical  wart  lets  and  arranged  in  a  median  dorsal  series  and  four  pair  of 
lateral  rows,  two  above  and  two  below  the  spiracles.  The  chrysalids  are 
well  rounded  and  rather  elongated  with  somewhat  prominent  wing  thecac 
and  frequent  series  of  small  conical  tubercles  arranged  in  longitudinal 
series ;  they  are  pale,  brownish  yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with  black. 


EXCl'RSUti  XXII.— THE  IIIDERXATIOX  OF  CATERPILLARS. 

Ami,  though  ii  worm  when  he  wa*  loM, 

Or  caterpillar  at  tin*  most, 

When  next  we  *ee  him.  wiims  he  wears, 

Ami  in  papllio  pomp  appear*; 

HiM-onif*  oviparous;  -.implies 

With  future  worm*  ami  future  files 

The  next  eusuitip  year— and  die*: 

COWPKK. 

CERTAINLY  a  quarter,  not  unlikely  one-half  of  our  butterflies  survive  the 
winter  as  caterpillars :  and  in  the  larger  part  of  these  the  existence  of  the 
species  depends  upon  their  power  of  survival  in  this  condition.  Most  of 
them  pass  the  winter  partly  grown  ;  some,  as  the  species  of  Thanaos  and 
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Pholisora,  fully  grown,  partaking  of  no  further  nourishment  when  the 
winter  is  passed,  but  changing  to  chrysalis  almost  or  actually  before  their 
food  plant  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  the  spring.  Others  still,  and  among 
these  are  most  Satyrinae  and  Argynnidi,  winter  as  young  larvae  just 
hatched  from  the  egg,  generally,  perhaps  always  in  New  England,  before 
they  have  touched  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food,  though  their  natural  food- 
plant,  upon  which  they  were  born,  still  offers  sufficiently  tender  leaves. 
Of  the  species  represented  in  this  last  category,  some  are  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  survival  of  these  delicate  creatures,  but  accompanying 
them  arc  half  grown  caterpillars  of  a  preceding  brood  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  Brcnthis.  Of  those  that  pass  the  winter  half  grown,  we 
may  specify  Cissia,  Basilarchia,  Brenthis,  all  New  England  Melitaeidi, 
probably  the  species  of  Eurymus,  and  not  improbably  most  of  the  Pam- 
philidi,  of  whose  complete  transformations  we  know  far  too  little. 

The  most  surprising  fact  we  find  here  is  the  hibernation  of  young  cater- 
pillars just  born.  As  they  eat  nothing,  one  would  think  they  might  at 
least  have  had  the  protection  of  the  egg-shell  and  wintered  within  the  egg  ; 
but  in  the  cases  in  point,  Satyrinae  and  Argynnidi,  the  eggs  are  naturally 
laid  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  which  die  down  in  the  winter.  Never- 
theless it  has  been  thought  that  in  natural  conditions,  as  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  artificial,  the  caterpillar  may  sometimes  not  emerge  from 
the  egg  until  spring.  I  suspect  that  the  caterpillars  may  be  fully  formed 
in  the  case  of  those  other  butterflies  which  hibernate  in  the  egg  state,  such 
as  some  Theclidi  and  Chrysophanidi ;  for  with  many  of  these  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  midsummer  and  the  caterpillars  do  not  emerge  until  early  spring. 
The  occasional  appearance  in  these  species  of  an  autumn  butterfly,  however, 
indicates  that  in  some  exceptional  instances  an  egg  may  hatch  and  the 
caterpillar  grow  to  maturity  the  same  year. 

Hibernation  at  this  tender  age  is  all  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact, 
known  only  too  well  to  everyone  who  has  attempted  to  raise  butterflies 
from  the  egg,  that  the  greatest  mortality  exists  among  caterpillars  in  the 
first  stage  of  existence,  whether  from  natural  causes  or  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  and  also  because  in  no  case  do  these  apparently  helpless  little 
creatures,  generally  but  two  or  three  millimetres  long,  construct  any  sort 
of  a  nest  or  retreat  for  their  common  or  individual  protection.  They 
merely  seek  hiding  places  separately  in  curled  leaves,  in  the  ground,  in 
crevices  of  bark  and  similar  spots,  where  they  are  certainly  not  out  of  the  way 
of  mites  and  ants.  Neither  have  they  any  appendages  which  are  not  shared 
with  other  juvenile  caterpillars  which  do  not  hibernate.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  from  any  poverty  of  butterflies  in  these  groups  that  they  do  not 
retain  as  good  a  hold  upon  the  fauna  as  those  species  which  do  not  pass 
what  would  seem  to  be  so  perilous  a  winter.  On  the  contrary,  our  Saty- 
rids  and  Argynnids  are  plenty  enough  on  the  wing. 
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With  few  exceptions,  such  as  Cissia,  Eurymus  and  some  Melitaeidi, 
all  other  hibernating  caterpillars  pass  the  winter  in  some  sort  of  a  nest. 
Most  of  them,  separately  or  collectively,  in  one  which  has  already  given 
them  protection  during  their  partially  completed  larval  life,  but  generally 
specially  strengthened  or  enlarged  for  the  purpose  and  almost  always  with 
all  approaches  closely  sealed.  The  species  of  Basilarchia  arc  the  only 
ones  among  New  England  butterflies  which  construct  hibernacula  properly 
speaking,  i.  e.,  nests  for  the  special  purpose  of  wintering  in  them,  and 
which  they  use  at  no  other  time.  Here  each  individual  makes  for  itself 
its  separate  nest.  Euphydryas,  however,  alters  and  strengthens  its  social 
nest  for  the  winter  to  such  an  extent  that  its  appearance  is  then  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  in  the  centre,  as  the  nest  contracts  with  the  withering  of  the 
leaves,  the  caterpillars  are  crowded  together  into  almost  a  solid  mass.  The 
other  larger  caterpillars  which  make  no  nest  probably  seek  merely  some 
cranny  upon  or  near  the  ground  wherein  to  lie  concealed  during  the  winter. 
We  find,  therefore,  no  little  variety  among  our  native  butterflies  even  in 
such  an  apparently  simple  matter  as  the  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar*  of  European  butterflies  will 
be  found  collected  in  Prittwitz's  paper,  heretofore  alluded  to  (.Stett.  eut.  zeit.,  xxli:191). 

EUPHYDRYAS  PHAETON.— The  Baltimore 

[The  Baltimore  (Scudder);  Baltimore  fritillary  (tiosse) ;  rcd-lxirdered  butterfly  (Maynard); 
Phaeton  melitey  (Emmons);  the  black  Melltaca  (How).] 


Danaus  festicus  phaeton  Drury,  III.  nat. 
hist.,  1 :  4243,  pi.  21,  figs.  3.  4  (1770). 

Papilio  phaeton  Fabr..  Syst.  ent.,  481 
(1775) ;— Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  Hi:  2,  pi.  193,  fig*. 
C.  D.  (17*2) ;— Herbst,  Natursyst.  ins.  schmett., 
vl :  111-112.  pi.  142.  figs.  3-4  (1793). 

Melit'iea  phaeton  Boisd.-LeC,  Lep.  Am. 
sept.,  1G7,  pi.  47,  figs.  1-2  (1833);  — Boisd., 
Spec.  gen.  Lep.,  i,  pi.  11,  fig.  3  (1830) ;— Doubl., 
Trans.  Linn.  soc.  Lond.,  xlx.  pi.  42,  tig.  9b 
(1845);-Emin.,  Agric.  N.  Y.,  v:  212,  pi.  43, 
figs.  4,  7  (1S54) ;— Ilarr.,  Ins.  inj.  vcg.,  3-1  ed., 
288,  fig.  115  (1862);— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep.  N. 
Anier.,  50  (1882) ;— Lintn..  Kep.  It,  cab.  nat. 
hist.  N.  Y.,  xxiii :  154-157  (1872) ;— Edw.,  Butt. 
N.  A,  ii,  pi.  Mel.  1  (1875);  Papilio,  iv:  63-70 
<1884);-Middl.,  Rep.  In*.  111.,  x:  83  (1881);- 


Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  45-46.  fig.  16  (1884);— Grub., 
Jen.  zeitschr.  uuturw.,  xvii:  476-477,  pi.  S,  figs. 
26-27  (1884);  Papilio,  Iv:  89-90,  pi.  3,  tig*.  25- 
26(18S4);— French,  Butt.  east.  U.  8..  168-170, 
figs.  44-47  (1KX6):-Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E..  29-30, 
pi.  4.  figs.  35,  35a  (1.S86). 

Euphydryas  phaeton  Scudd.,  Syst.  rev.  Am. 
butt.. 27  (1872). 

Melitaea  phaedon  Uerr.-Schaeir.,  Prodr. 
syst.  Lep.,  1:79  (1865). 

Melitaea phaetoena  Iltlbn..  Vcrz.  tchmctt, 
28  (1810). 

Argynnis  phaetontea  (lod.,  Encycl.  ractb., 
Ix :  256,  288-289,  pi.  38,  figs.  3, 3  bis  (1819). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  X.  A.  Lep..  pi.  22, 
fig.  6  (3  fig*.);  pi.  30,  tig.  6r,  ined. 


A  butterfly  blundering  by, — 

And  that  is  July! 
Matthews. — July  in  the  West. 

Imago  (3:2;  12:2).  Head  covered  rather  thickly  with  short,  black  or  brownish 
black  hairs,  slightly  tinged  with  olivaceous,  with  a  few  yellowish  hairs  next  the  outer 
base  of  the  antennae  In  front,  a  minute,  lunate  patch  of  yellow  hairs  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  directly  behind  each  antenna,  opening  toward  the  opposite  one,  and,  occasionally, 
a  few  scattered  yellowish  scales  down  the  front ;  a  narrow  patch  of  yellowish  white 
scales,  broadening  beneath,  along  the  inferior  half  of  the  hinder  border  of  the  eye. 
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Palpi  reddish  orange,  lighter  than  the  orange  parts  of  the  wings,  and  above,  where 
appresscd  to  the  front,  as  well  as  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  basal  joint,  furnished  with  a 
few  very  short  yellowish  hairs.  Antennae  black,  nearly  naked,  with  a  few  pale  yel- 
lowish scales  externally  above  on  the  basal  half  of  the  joints,  especially  on  the  basal 
half  of  the  stalk,  the  basal  four  or  live  Joints  of  the  club  luteo-fuscons.  Tongue  dull 
orange,  slightly  in fuscated  excepting  at  the  base  and  extreme  tip;  papillae  (61:43) 
situated  only  on  the  narrowed  apex  of  the  tongue,  on  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of 
each  maxilla,  just  not  touching  each  other,  the  basal  ones,  floured  on  the  plate,  sub- 
cylindrical,  five  or  six  times  longer  than  broad,  the  apical  round-oval,  the  apical  cup 
large  and  partly  lateral,  with  a  cylindrical,  bluntly  pointed  filament,  fully  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  basal  papillae. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  black  or  brownish  black  hairs,  slightly  tinged  with 
olivaceous,  the  hinder  part  of  each  of  the  prothoraclc  lobes  with  a  few  sparse,  pale 
greenish  yellow  hairs ;  beneath  with  short,  brownish  black  hairs  mingled  with  a  few 
grayish  yellow  hairs  and  with  a  longitudinal  dash  of  pale  yellow  scales  next  the  base 
of  each  wing,  and  a  small  roundish  one  In  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  prothorax. 
Fore  legs  dark  reddish  orange,  the  femora  considerably  flecked  with  fuscous;  middle 
and  hind  legs  dark  reddish  orange,  the  tibiae  above  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  below 
with  scattered  pale  yellowish  scales,  the  tarsi  slightly  infuscated.  Spines  orange 
luteous;  spurs  blackish, tipped  with  dingy  orange;  claws  and  paronychia  blackish,  the 
former  with  the  apical  half  dusky  orange;  ;  ml  villus  blackish  fuscous. 

Wings  above  blackish  brown,  marked  with  dark  reddish  orange  and  very  pale  straw 
yellow.  Costal  border  of  the  fort  icingt  tinged  with  reddish  at  the  extreme  base,  with 
an  orange  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  Just  above  the  llrst  divarication  of  the  median 
nervure;  it  is  irregular  and  variable  in  shape,  about  half  as  broad  as  the  cell,  and  not 
Infrequently  divided  iu  the  middle  longitudinally  -,  another  similar,  although  generally 
smaller  and  more  frequently  divided  spot  Is  found  at  the  tip  of  the  cell;  midway 
between  these  spots,  upon  the  lower  border  of  the  cell,  and  not  infrequently  also  upon 
the  upper  l»rder  of  the  same,  is  a  roundish  or  subtriangular,  generally  small,  yellowish 
spot;  all  these  spots,  and  especially  the  yellow  ones,  are  occasionally  obliterated; 
close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  Is  a  series  of  eight  orange,  roundish  or  quadrate 
spots,  sometimes  trigonal,  the  base  outwards,  one  in  each  of  the  Interspaces  above 
the  submedian  nervure,  of  nearly  equal  size,  but  the  lower  ones  generally  broader  than 
long,  while  the  upper  ones  are  longer  than  broad;  following  these  Interiorly,  and  gen- 
erally separated  from  them  a  very  little  more  widely  than  they  from  the  outer  margin, 
Is  a  sinuous  row  of  pale  straw  yellow  spots  In  the  same  Interspaces,  transverse  and 
linear  sublunate  in  the  $ ,  roundish  or  trigono-sublunate  In  the  $  ,  in  both  sexes  ap- 
proaching the  outer  border  most  closely  In  the  snbeosto-median  interspace.  At  about 
an  interspace's  distance  within  Is  another  series  of  similarly  colored  spots  in  the 
same  Interspaces,  more  sinuous  than  the  previous,  but  nearly  parallel  to  it;  the  spots 
are  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  the  previous  row,  particularly  in  the  <J ,  and  arc 
roundish  or  longitudinally  subovate ;  the  next  to  the  lower  one  is  about  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  median  interspace.  At  a  similar  distance  within  this  series  is  another 
Imperfect  series,  still  more  sinuous,  but  generally  obsolete  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
wing,  particularly  in  the  $ ,  the  upper  two  spots  reduced  to  mere  dashes,  the  succeed- 
ing three  as  large  as  those  in  the  previous  row,  but  with  lll-deflned  borders,  those 
below,  when  present,  ill-deflued  and  broken  up;  midway  between  this  row  and  the 
outer  orange  spot  of  the  cell  Is  a  transverse  series  of  similar  vague,  often  obsolescent 
pale  straw  yellow  spots,  generally  trigonal  and  longitudinal,  situated  in  the  subcosto- 
median  and  succeeding  superior  Interspaces.  Fringe  black.  Interrupted  rather  broadly, 
sometimes  abruptly,  on  the  outer  half  at  the  interspaces  with  pale  straw  yellow.  Hind 
wings  with  the  markings  of  the  under  snrfacc  appearing  above,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, upon  the  basal  half  of  the  wing.  In  the  snbeosto-median  Interspace  just  beside 
the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  aud  very  seldom  also  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  last  subcostal  nervule,  a  slight,  often  obsolete  oranse  spot  ;  when  It  is  present,  a 
9lnillar  one  is  generally  to  be  found  In  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  just  above  the 
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ft  rat  divarication  of  the  subcostal.  Next  the  outer  border,  and  only  separated  from  It 
by  a  thread  of  black.  Is  a  series  of  eight  very  large  orange  spots  In  their  interspaces, 
their  interior  edges  rounded  off  or  subangular,  as  broad  as  long,  separated  from  each 
other  distinctly  by  the  black-edged  nervules,  the  upper  three  less  distinctly  than  the 
others  and  occasionally  almost  entirely  coalescent ;  these  spot*  are  narrowly  bordered 
interiorly  with  black,  and  followed  by  a  curving  row,  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  of 
straw  yellow,  medium  sired  lunnles,  separated  from  each  other  by  about  their  own 
length,  occurring  in  all  the  interspaces  above  the  submedian,  sometimes  absent  from 
the  costo-subcostal  Interspace,  generally  divided  in  the  medlo-submedlan,  those  In  the 
lower  subcostal  and  three  lower  Interspaces  more  lunulate  than  the  others;  this  series 
is  followed  by  a  bent  row  of  roundish  or  ovate  similarly  colored  spots  in  the  same  In- 
terspaces, crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  that  in  the  upper  median 
Interspace  occurring  in  its  centre ;  the  spots  are  usually  about  two-fifths  the  width  of 
the  interspace  they  arc  in;  the  series  Is  bent  at  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace,  and 
the  spots  in  the  upper  half  are  a  little  elongated  In  the  direction  of  the  Interspaces ; 
fringe  black,  Interrupted  rather  broadly  but  not  abruptly  with  white  on  its  outer  half 
In  the  Interspaces. 

Beneath,  the  colors  are  a  little  brighter  than  above  and  in  general  the  markings  are  the 
same.  In  the  fort  wings  the  submarglnal  series  of  orange  spots  becomes  in  each  wing 
developed  into  a  pretty  broad  band,  fully  as  broad  as  the  width  of  an  Interspace  and 
broken  by  the  distinct  but  slender  blackish  veins ;  a  line  of  black  separates  the  band  from 
the  outer  border  and  it  Is  margined  within  by  a  strongly  crenate  line,  which  separates  it 
from  the  outer  row  of  pale  straw  yellow  spots,  which  here  take  on  a  strongly  crescen- 
tlc  form,  especially  in  the  $,  opening  outward;  the  other  yellow  and  orange  spots 
are  much  as  on  the  upper  surface,  only  generally  more  distant,  less  frequently  obso- 
lescent on  lower  half  of  wing,  and  better  developed  and  In  general,  and  especially 
in  the  more  quadrate;  the  orange  spot  of  the  middle  of  the  cell  Is  not  In- 
frequently accompanied  by  a  satellite  just  below  the  median  nervure,  next  Its  Inner 
lower  angle;  fringe  as  above.  In  the  hind  icings  the  submarglnal  scries  of  orange 
spots  resembles  that  of  the  fore  wings  except  that  the  Inner  black  margin  is  still 
more  strongly  crenate.  often,  and  especially  in  the  middle  half  of  the  wing,  approach- 
ing close  to  the  outer  border :  the  yellow  spot*  of  the  outer  row  arc  much  larger  than 
above,  only  separated  from  the  orange  spots  by  the  black  bordering  of  the  latter 
and  very  strongly  crescentlc,  more  so  than  on  the  fore  wings;  this  row  is  followed  by 
another  series  of  yellow  spots,  the  nearly  exact  counterparts  of  those  of  the  upper 
surface;  but  within  these,  instead  of  being  uniformly  dark,  there  arc  further  series  of 
spots :  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  double  series  of  not  very  large  subquadrate,  fre- 
quently slightly  curving,  yellow  spots,  parallel  to  the  row  Just  described,  one  In  each 
of  the  Interspaces;  that  of  the  Inner  row  which  occurs  in  the  upper  median  interspace 
occupies  nearly  Its  extreme  base,  and  that  of  the  outer  row  in  same  interspace  lies 
midway  between  It  and  the  row  beyond ;  a  little  distance  within  this  Inner  series  Is  an 
Irregular,  transverse,  orange  band,  varying  considerably  in  breadth,  bat  usnally  about 
as  broad  as  the  submarglnal  band  of  same  color.  Its  Inner  margin  generally  Just  occu- 
pying the  outer  edge  of  the  cell ;  It  Is  frequently  Interrupted  at  the  principal  nervurea 
and  is  made  up  first  of  a  quadrate,  slightly  curving  spot,  its  inner  lower  angle  pro- 
duced Inward  along  the  subcostal  nervnlc,  crossing  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  Just 
above  the  first  divarication  of  tbesubcostal ;  second,  of  a  bent  curving  band,  the  upper 
half  of  which  follows  the  upper  outer  extremity  of  the  cell  as  far  as  the  median  ner- 
vure and  then,  not  Infrequently  broken  or  diminished  In  size,  bends  at  nearly  right 
angles  and  tends  directly  toward  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing,  but  stops  at  the  subme- 
dian ;  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cell  Is  an  orange  spot  of  variable  size 
and  shape,  not  infrequently  merged  Into  the  lntra-meslal  band,  bnt  generally  separated 
by  a  black  line  ;  there  Is  a  similar,  but  generally  larger  and  more  or  less  roundish  spot 
extending  from  the  costal  nervure  to  the  costal  margin  and  including  the  precostai  ner- 
vure in  its  Inner  two-thirds;  and  a  third,  often  divided  by  the  submedian.  sitnated 
between  the  median  and  internal,  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  cell ,  at  opposite  coda  of 
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the  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  at  equal  distances  from  it  are  two  not  very  large, 
roundish  or  trigonal,  yellow  spots,  the  outer  generally  the  smaller  and  situated  midway 
between  the  central  orange  spot  and  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  opposite  the  inner  one,  in 
the  costo-subcostal  Interspace,  Is  another  one  very  similar  to  it ;  and  in  the  medio-snb- 
median  is  a  fourth,  usually  transverse,  lying  midway  between  the  lntra-meslal  band 
and  the  inner  orange  spot;  occasionally  an  additional  small,  yellowish  spot  occurs 
above  the  costal  nervure  Just  beyond  the  orange  spot;  fringe  as  above. 

Abdomen  blackish  brown,  the  posterior  half  with  a  lateral  inferior  series  of  trans- 
verse, sometimes  nearly  confluent,  orange  stripes,  tipped  superiorly  with  yellowish; 
there  is  also  a  dorsal  and  a  lateral  series  of  small,  round,  yellowish  spots,  the  latter 
on  all,  the  former  on  most,  of  the  middle  abdominal  segments ;  beneath  there  is  a  similar 
but  Indistinct,  though  often  confluent,  ventral  series  of  similar,  but  longitudinal  spots, 
and  the  long  Inferior  clothing  of  the  terminal  segment  is  orange.  When  denuded,  the 
last  segment  of  the  male  Is  scarcely  shorter  below  than  above,  the  appendages  (34 : 3, 4) 
protruding  but  a  short  distance.  Lateral  processes  of  upper  organ  a  little  de- 
pressed, triangular,  finely  pointed.  Clasps  of  equal  length  and  breadth,  the  hinder 
border  broadly  rounded,  Its  convexity  covered  Interiorly  by  a  lamella  thickly  studded 
with  in  turned  bristles ;  the  upper  posterior  angle  slightly  produced  and  directed  inward ; 
inferior  basal  process  stout,  directed  backward  and  a  little  downward ;  Interior  tooth 
flat,  triangular,  very  broad  at  the  base  and  emitting  two  thorn-like  blades,  one  shorter, 
compressed,  arching  inward,  the  other  longer,  appressed,  curving  longitudinally  back- 
ward. 


Measurement  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  7-7.75  mm. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest . 

19. 

23. 

26J5 

22. 

29.25 

81. 

8.6 

10.5 

11.5 

8.5 

11.3 

12. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

5.5 

6.6 

7.6 

6. 

7.5 

8.20 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

2.25 

2.75 

S. 

s-i 

8.4 

356 

Descriljed  from  14  * ,  12  ? . 


Aberrations.  £.  p.  svferba  (Mel.  phaeton  ab.  a  superba  Strecker,  Catal.  Amer. 
Macrolep.,  125).  A  single  male  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  taken  near  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Hulst,  in  which  the  "upper  surface  differs  but  little  from  the 
ordinary  form,  except  that  the  two  rows  of  submarginal  white  spots  of  secondaries 
arc  confluent,  forming  but  one  row  of  wedge-shaped  marks  with  the  points  toward 
the  base.  Underneath  the  whole  space,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  wing, 
between  the  ferruginous  basal  patches  and  narrow  margin  of  same  color,  is  pure 
white,  with  the  venation  black."  (Strecker.)  This  appears  to  be  a  case  of  partial 
suffusion. 

E.  P.  phaethusa  (J/ei.  phaethtua  Hulst,  Bull.  Brookl.  ent  soc,  111 :  77;  lv,  pl.l,  fig. 
6).  The  same  collector  afterward  took  In  the  same  place  a  melanlc  male  of  this 
species,  which  Is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  have  known.  "The  orange  spots  are 
wholly  wanting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings ;  and  beneath  there  are  found  only 
the  one  near  the  base,  and,  almost  obsolete,  the  one  along  the  costa  near  the  base" 
(Hulst). 

Egg  (64:37).  Nineteen  ribs,  .07  mm.  apart,  rather  faint,  most  prominent  above; 
surface  covered  with  rather  frequent  shallow  punctulattons.  Mlcropyle  rosette 
made  up  of  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  cells,  the  inner  and  outer  ones  as  broad  as  long, 
the  others  elongated,  increasing  in  size  from  the  centre  outward,  much  broader  out- 
wardly, the  longest  cells  being  .42  mm.  long,  the  broadest  .034  mm.  broad  and  the  cen- 
tral ones  .011  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  when  first  laid  bright  lemon  yellow;  In  three 
daya  it  becomes  strongly  tinged  with  brownish,  and  In  two  days  more  turns  to  a 
decided  brown  below ;  in  another  two  days  it  becomes  entirely  purplish  brown  and 
shortly  after  deepens  In  color  at  the  summit;  when  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  old, 
the  lower  two-thirds  begins  to  grow  paler  and  in  three  or  four  days  more  It  la  entirely 
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pale  below  (some  with  a  few  purplish  spots)  aiul  inky  black  above.  Height.  .8  mm. ; 
greatest  breadth,  .6  mm. ;  breadth  at  summit,  .27  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  stage.  Head  shining  picedus  with  a  very  few  rather  short  pale 
hairs ;  ocelli  black ;  antennae  pale  obscured  with  fuscous ;  month  parts  dark  f us- 
cous.  Body  most  delicately  shagreened ;  the  thoracic  segments,  particularly  the  first, 
ami  also  the  dorsum  of  the  tlrst,  second,  third,  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments 
obscure  fuscous;  rest  of  the  body  dull  luteous.  yellowish  beneath;  warts  dark 
fuscous ;  hairs  straight  or  curving,  shining,  pale.  Legs  pale  obscured  with  fuscous ;  pro- 
legs  yellowish,  the  terminal  pair  blackish  fuscous  at  base.  Length  of  whole  body, 
1.52  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  .28  mm.;  length  of  hairs,  .19  mm.;  breadth  of  head. 
.88  mm. 

Second  stage.  Head  shining  piceous.  with  a  few  rather  short,  glistening  hairs.  Body 
pretty  uniform  dull  lutcous,  the  thoracic  and  terminal  abdominal  segments  a  little 
dusky;  first  thoracic  segment  with  a  dorsal,  anterior,  black  shield  from  which  the 
long  hairs,  arching  over  the  head,  take  their  rise.  On  some  individuals  faint  indica- 
tions of  a  dusky  dorsal  line  can  be  seen.  Spines  black,  furnished  with  several  moder- 
ately long,  straight  hairs  and  terminating  in  a  long,  carved  hair.  Spiracles  fuscous. 
Legs  black;  prolegs  of  the  color  of  the  body  tipped  with  blackish  fuscous.  Length, 
5.5  mm. ;  breadth,  1  ram. 

The  differences  in  the  subsequent  stages  (79 :  29,  30)  arc  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit  a 
distinct  description. 

ImsI  stage  (75:  11).  Head  (79 : 31)  shining  piceous,  the  sides  and  summit  fur- 
nished with  numerous  minute  black  warts  bearing  black  hairs.  Antennae  and  mouth- 
parts  black,  the  first  joint  of  the  former  dirty  white.  Body  deep  orange  or  dull 
ferrugluous  brown  tinged  with  orange,  striped  transversely  with  black;  first  and 
secoud  and  anterior  half  of  the  third  thoracic  segments  black :  each  of  the  abdominal 
segments  is  margined  at  either  end  with  black,  and  has  a  narrow,  submarginal  black 
band  at  its  posterior  extremity,  connected  above  with  the  marginal  line;  the  latcro- 
dorsal  spines  are  connected  by  a  black  line  curving  around  behind  the  little  advanced 
dorsal  spine;  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  are  velvety  black,  the  terminal 
pitchy  black;  there  Is  a  slender,  black,  lnfrastlgmatal  Hue;  the  body  beneath  Is  orange 
with  a  rather  broad,  black,  ventral  line  and  other  black  markings  and  a  transverse 
median  row  of  rather  long,  coarse  hairs ;  each  transverse  orange  stripe  bears  a  row  of 
slightly  curving  black  hairs.  Spines  shining  deep  bluish  black,  the  needles  black. 
Spiracles  black.  Legs  black,  the  first  joint  dirty  white;  prolegs  dark  orange,  black- 
ish externally,  clothed  with  black  hairs.  Length,  25  mm. ;  breadth.  4.5  mm. ;  length  of 
spines,  2  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.1  mm. 

Chryaalia  (84:  7,  15,  16).  Very  pale  bluish  white,  marked  with  pure  velvety  black 
and  pale  orange;  ocellar  ribbon  black,  enclosing  an  orange  space  between  it  and  the 
antennae,  marked  with  a  few  black  punctures;  antennae  alternately  black  and  white, 
the  club  black;  vertex  with  two  orange  warts  set  outside  of  a  black  spot  which 
passes  midway  down  either  side  to  the  tongue;  tongue  black;  legs  orange,  marked 
with  black  aud  with  spot*  of  brownish  or  burnt  yellow ;  wings  with  the  basal  prom- 
inence orange,  tipped  with  black  and  surrounded  by  the  same,  an  orange  spot  at  the 
base  posteriorly,  a  series  of  Irregular,  black,  orange  bordered  dashes  and  spots  across 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  basal  half  of  the  Inferior  margin  orange,  a  black  dash  ot 
the  tip  and  a  scries  of  black  dots  at  the  nervnre  tips.  Thorax  with  a  delicate  black 
dorsal  line;  prothorax  with  a  pair  of  central,  subdorsal,  black  dots  and  along  its  pos- 
terior margin  four  equidistant  black  spots,  the  inner  pair  on  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  mcsothorax;  the  latter  with  a  pair  of  central,  subdorsal,  black  dots,  behind  which 
are  two  narrow,  divergent,  black  dashes.  Abdomen  with  a  subdorsal  scries  of  traus- 
verse,  slightly  oblique,  black  dashes  centrally  placed;  posterior  to  thera  and  a  little 
outside,  a  series  of  straight,  transverse,  black  dashes;  on  the  second  and  succeeding 
segments  there  is  also  a  lateral  row  of  circular  black  spots  two  on  a  segment,  one 
placed  anteriorly,  the  other  posteriorly ;  behind  the  snprastigmatal  warts  there  are  on 
each  segment  two  or  three  small. sometimes  confluent,  black  spots;  there  Is  also  a 
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stigmatal  row  of  transverse  black  spots,  similar  In  appearance  to  the  spiracles,  sit- 
uated posteriorly.  Ventral  surface  marked  rather  heavily  with  black,  margined  with 
orange:  a  lateroventral  series  of  small,  transverse,  orange  spots,  two  on  a  segment 
and  on  either  side  a  row  of  black  spots.  Tubercles  of  thorax  and  abdomen  orange, 
sometimes  tipped  with  black  or  shining  fuscous,  and  usually  bordered  at  the  base  on 
the  anterior  and  inner  side  with  black;  these  Iwisal  black  markings  and  the  oblique, 
central,  subdorsal  dashes  sometimes  become  continent  on  the  posterior  segments  and 
form  tortnous,  brace-like,  black  markings.  Spiracles  black.  Cremaster  black 
throughout  excepting  anteriorly,  where  it  encloses  a  double  orange  spot.  Length, 
17.5  mm.;  width  at  thorax.  0  mm. ;  width  at  base  of  abdomen,  5.5  mm.;  height  of 
thorax,  0  mm. ;  height  of  middle  of  body,  0.5  mm. 

Distribution  (22:  7).  This  butterfly  is  a  member  of  the  Alleghanian 
and  Canadian  faunae,  but  being  eminently  loeal  in  its  habit*  has  not  yet 
been  found  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  which  it  probably  occu- 
pies ;  it  is  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  apparently  equally  so 
inland  ;  but  its  western  limits  are  as  yet  doubtful.  Dr.  K inland  reports  it 
from  several  points  in  Ohio  and  Mr.  Harrington  says  it  is  common  in  south- 
ern Michigan.  The  Museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan  also  contains 
specimens  taken  in  that  state.  Mr.  Worthington  and  Dr.  Lcvette  record 
it  from  Illinois,  and  I  saw  specimens  in  the  Chicago  Academy's  Museum. 
Dr.  Hoy  says  it  is  "rather  rare"  in  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Parker  that 
it  occurs  in  Iowa ;  single  captures  have  even  been  made  by  Dr.  Dawson 
at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  by  Professor  Snow  in  eastern  Kansas. 
Southwardly  it  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  (Blake), 
Maryland  (Uhler)  and  West  Virginia  (Edwards),  and  Edwards  also 
reports  it  from  Kentucky  ;  to  the  north  it  occurs  in  Quebec  4 'rare" 
(Bowles),  Montreal  (Caulfield,  Peareon),  Ottawa  "common"  (Billings, 
Fletcher),  and  at  Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher).  It  has 
been  reported  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  anonymous 
statement  (Field  and  forest,  iii :  132)  that  it  was  once  taken  on  Christmas 
day  in  Denton  County,  Texaa,  is  unquestionably  false. 

In  New  England  it  is  found  abundantly  everywhere  from  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley  ; 
but  owing  to  its  local  habits  it  is  ordinarily  esteemed  rare.  It  has  not 
been  reported  further  cast  than  Hallowell  (Miss  Wadsworth),  Water- 
ville  (Hamlin)  and  Orono  (Fernald)  in  Maine,  in  all  which  places  it  is 
accounted  rare. 

Localization.  It  occurs  only  in  bogs  or  moist  and  shady  meadows  of 
small  extent  seldom  frequented  by  the  aurelian,  and  is  often  so  limited  in 
its  range  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  one  hundred  yards  from  a  spot  where  it 
swarms.  Mr.  Emery  writes  that  he  has  found  it  in  greatest  abundance 
near  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  a  spot  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  another 
locality  which  he  has  visited  for  several  years  in  search  of  it  will  not  meas- 
ure more  than  three  rods  by  ten.  Dr.  Minot  has  found  all  his  specimens 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  a  field  about  two  acres  in  extent.    Indeed  one  might 
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collect  butterflies  for  years  and  consider  phaeton  the  rarest  of  the  tribe 
while  multitudes  sport  in  security  within  a  few  rods  of  the  beaten  track. 
Mr.  Lintner's  experience  is  the  same ;  he  remarks,  "This  species  presents 
a  notable  illustration  of  the  localization  of  certain  insects.  .  .  While  this 
prolific  collecting  field  [Center] ,  as  circumscribed  by  almost  fruitless  ex- 
plorations of  adjacent  territory,  embraces  a  tract  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  square,  the  phaeton  habitat  proper  has  a  radius  of  but  one-eighth  of 
a  mile,  with  an  occasional  elliptical  extension  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  Its  central  point  is  the  extension  of  a  swamp  over  a  seldom 
traveled  road,  where  a  few  inches  of  water  is  found  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. .  .  .  Beyond  these  limits  the  species  has  not  been  observed,  during 
five  years  of  frequent  visits  to  this  locality  by  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Mcske. 
...  I  have  not  met  with  it  at  Scoharie,  nor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany 
except  at  Center,  although  its  favorite  food  plant  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  this  vicinity." 

At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  from  certain  observations  that  occa- 
sionally (probably  when  their  numbers  are  so  great  as  to  suggest  a 
scarcity  of  food-supply  for  their  progeny)  they  are  found  outside  thcir 
usual  haunts  and  in  considerable  numbers,  surprising  those  who  have  not 
before  seen  them  with  their  fine  contrasting  colors.  Thus  Mr.  Bates  of 
South  Abington,  writing  in  1877,  says,  "For  two  or  three  years  past  I 
have  searched  in  vain  throughout  this  locality  for  phaeton,  but  this  season 
I  have  taken  all  that  I  wanted"  ;  and  Professor  Parker,  formerly  of  Amherst, 
where  the  species  is  generally  accounted  rare,  says  that  contrary  to  usual 
reports  it  was  not  confined  to  a  small  locality  but  became  rather  common 
in  several  directions  from  the  village. 

Opposition.  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery,  of  Springfield,  was  so  fortunate  aa  to 
observe  a  female  of  this  species  upon  a  leaf  of  Chelone ;  examining  the 
leaf  he  discovered  a  patch  of  eggs  upon  the  middle  of  the  under  surface, 
closely  packed  beside  the  midrib,  arranged  in  three  layers,  all  of  irregu- 
lar outline  ;  the  basal  layer  was  8.5  mm.  long  and  5.5  mm.  broad  ;  this 
formed  the  floor  of  the  second,  which  was  similar  in  appearance  but 
smaller,  and  the  uppermost  measured  6  mm.  long  and  3.5  mm.  in 
breadth.  Without  removing  the  layers  it  was  of  course  impossible  to 
count  the  eggs ;  but  they  were  estimated  to  number  about  two  hundred, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  female  may  have  been  disturbed  be- 
fore completing  her  task.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  since  obtained  them  more 
than  once,  says  that  the  clusters  (64 :  43)  number  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  eggs,  and  that  they  are  laid  on  the  under  surface.  In  one  instance 
there  were  five  layers.  Euvanessa,  Eugonia,  Aglais,  Phyciodes  and  Cinclidia 
also  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters,  and  probably  Hamadryas  does  the  6amc,  but 
no  other  butterfly  is  known  to  deposit  such  irregular  masses.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  nineteen  or  twenty  days. 
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Food  plant.  The  proper  food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  is  the  snake 
head,  Chelone  glabra  Linn.  It  is,  however,  found  on  other  Scrophular- 
iaceae,  such  as  Mimulus  ringens  Linn.  (Troxlcy)  and  Gerardia  pedicu- 
laria  Linn.  (Edwards)  ;  it  is  also  especially  fond  of  Lonicera  ciliata  Muld., 
particularly  in  the  spring,  and,  according  to  Glover,  occurs  on  Virbumuin 
dentatum,  these  two  last  plants  being  Caprifoliaceae.  In  confinement  it  has 
been  raised  on  other  species  of  Lonicera  and  on  plantain  (Miss  Morton, 
Bruce),  the  latter  a  plant  allied  to  the  Scrophulariaceae,  and  Mr.  Trouvelot 
assures  me  that  it  will  then  eat  black  currant,  but  in  this  I  suspect  he  is  mis- 
taken. It  has  also  been  observed  upon  other  plants,  such  as  Aster,  Corylus, 
barberry  (Berberis) ,  and  even  on  ferns,  grasses  and  flags.  So,  too,  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Mead  have  found  its  nest  on  Solidago,  Veraonia,  Clematis 
and  Rubus ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  insect  feeding,  and  as 
all  these  plants  were  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chelone,  we 
may  lay  the  presence  of  the  caterpillar  to  the  account  of  its  roving  disposi- 
tion. In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  mistaken  statement  of  Mr.  Bruce 
(Papilio,  i :  188)  that  the  caterpillars  found  by  him  "fed  on  almost  any 
low  plant  or  shrub,  many  of  them  on  Typha  latifolia  (  !),  but  they  appeared 
to  prefer  Lonicera."  The  specimen  I  took  on  the  barberry  changed  to 
chrysalis  the  following  day  and  had,  undoubtedly,  sought  the  plant  only 
for  transformation.  Mr.  Edwards  writing  in  1884  says  that  Actinomeris 
is  one  of  the  food  plants,  but  docs  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  food 
plants  in  1885.  In  the  White  Mountains  I  found  the  hibernating  larvae 
exclusively  on  Lonicera  in  the  spring. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  hatching  caterpillar  eats  an  opening 
around  the  summit  of  the  egg,  sometimes  leaving  the  outer  portion  of  the 
ribs  until  the  last ;  the  lid  thus  formed  is  thrust  off,  and  the  caterpillar, 
emerging,  partially  devours  the  deserted  shell ;  it  then  moves  briskly 
about  with  its  companions,  and  before  eating  they  prepare  a  small  web 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf ;  this  web  is  very  thin  and  covers  little 
more  than  a  spot  sufficiently  large  for  feeding.  They  eat  the  parenchyma 
only,  and  the  opposite  upper  surface  turns  black  in  consequence.  They 
feed  in  rows,  those  of  each  row  simultaneously  moving  the  head  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body  from  side  to  side ;  they  frequently  wander  uneasily 
and  rapidly  from  the  web,  but  always  return  again ;  indeed  they  retain 
this  restless  habit  throughout  life,  and  according  to  Mr.  Emery,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these  facts,0  occur  more  frequently  off  than  on 
the  snake  head.    After  the  first  moult  they  eat  holes  in  the  side  of  the 

•  These  observations  were  not  made  with-  deep  in  mud  and  Ice-cold  water,  with  a  driz. 

out  difficulty.   Mr.  Emery  writes  enthusias-  zling  rain  to  cheer  me  on;  but  I  found  the 

Ucally  of  hi*  first  discovery  after  three  fruit-  animals  and  forgot  the  wet  feet,  the  wet  back, 

less  expeditions:— "  At  noon  I  took  the  cars  to  the  four  miles  between  me  and  Ilolyoke,  in 

Holyoke  and  walked  four  miles  over  the  hills  the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished  my 

to  the  swamp,  spent  an  hour  wading  ankle-  object." 
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leaves,  generally  near  the  middle,  always  reaching  the  midrib.  Before  their 
first  moult,  however,  and  indeed  within  about  twenty-four  hours  of  their 
birth,  their  manner  of  life  changes.  They  no  longer  feed  on  an  open 
web,  but  bend  the  leaf  upon  itself  into  a  "knot,"  as  Mr.  Edwards  calls 
it,  or  construct  a  covering  web,  usually  on  the  topmost  leaves  of  the  stem, 
and  feed  on  the  green  leaves  enclosed  ;  as  these  arc  consumed  the  web  is 
extended  down  the  stem,  covering  fresh  leaves.  The  first  moult  takes 
place  in  West  Virginia  in  six  days,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards  (from  whom 
a  few  of  the  previous  facts,  and  most  of  the  remaining  statements  concern- 
ing the  caterpillar  are  taken  bodily)  and  the  second  at  about  the  same  time 
thereafter.  As  they  grow  they  enlarge  the  web,  all  working  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Especially  as  each  moult  approaches,  all  wanderers  come 
home,  and  the  web  is  made  tight,  and  into  it  they  retire  and  pass  the 
moult,  which  over,  the  web  is  extended  again.  If  at  any  time  the  web  is 
injured  by  storms,  the  caterpillars  forthwith  set  at  work  repairing,  and  do 
not  rest,  whether  it  rains  or  shines,  till  the  work  is  done.  Mr.  Edwnrds 
thinks  they  have  a  prevision  of  storms,  and  all  hands  may  be  seen  working 
at  their  dwelling  industriously,  strengthening  it  here  and  there,  even  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  work.  Thus  Mr.  Edwamls 
relates  that  a  June  day  "began  with  showers,  but  cleared  up  in  the  after- 
noon, and  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  colony  was  found  actively  at  work. 
I  entered  in  my  note-book  that  I  believed  the  unusual  stir  was  owing  to  a 
change  of  weather  for  the  worse,  which  these  creatures  had  a  prevision  of, 
for  I  had  noticed  some  years  ago  that  before  a  storm  great  efforts  were  made 
by  phaeton  larvae  to  put  the  webs  in  order."  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
rain  did  not  come  for  two  days.  In  case  of  damage  to  the  nest  it  is  at 
once  repaired  when  sunshine  returns.  A  few  holes  arc  left  for  ingress  and 
egress.  To  this  nest  they  retire  for  the  night  and  for  moulting,  feeding 
only  by  day,  when  they  extend  the  webs  over  new  feeding  ground,  though 
many  arc  found  wandering  beyond  its  protection. 

The  first  nests  built  are  slight  and  quite  transparent,  the  warp  composed 
of  long,  regular  and  colorless  threads,  which  run  from  the  stem  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  leaves  below,  and  are  bound  together  by  innumerable 
cross  threads,  which  take  no  regularity  whatever.  Each  succeeding  nest 
is  more  securely  built,  till  finally,  when  the  third  moult  approaches,  nine 
or  ten  days  after  the  second,  the  web  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  oj>en 
hand,  made  of  closely  woven  silk,  of  more  than  one  coat,  and  capable  of 
resisting  storms  and  even  the  wear  and  tear  of  winter.  Mr.  Edwards 
found  one  eleven  by  four  inches  at  its  extremes.  Within  this  more  com- 
pact web  they  pass  their  third  moult,  and  then  remain  hibernating  along 
with  their  cast-off  clothing.  Three  such  nests  were  found  by  Mr.  Emery 
in  September,  1809.  He  kept  one  in  ajar  in  a  partially  warmed  room 
until  at  least  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  caterpillars  were  then 
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alive  and  quiet;  one  which  he  sent  me  (82:3)  was  of  a  regular,  com- 
pressed, ovoid  form,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  composed 
of  leaves  and  fruit  of  Chclone,  securely  hound  together  by  a  silken 
web ;  most  of  the  leaves  were  already  dead,  and  all  were  covered 
with  web,  and  the  interspaces  so  filled  with  silk  that  the  whole  outer 
surface  was  smooth  and  uniform.  The  nest  was  soft  and  flexible  through- 
out, the  web  delicate,  allowing  the  parts  within  to  be  seen,  but  very 
close  and  even.  On  opening  the  nest  it  was  found  very  compact,  formed 
upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  plant,  which  was  partially  distended 
as  it  were  by  the  apical  leaves ;  in  various  parts  of  the  nest  there  were 
several  oblong  holes  or  passages,  about  the  size  of  the  caterpillars,  which 
measured  from  4-9  mm.  in  length.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  filth  in  the 
nest,  and  it  was  also  tenanted  by  the  very  lively  caterpillar  of  a  moth. 

Mr.  Edwards  describes  as  follows  the  largest  nest  seen  by  him  while  it 
was  under  construction.    It  was — 

Long  and  narrow,  tapering  at  cither  end.  about  three  inches  broad  in  the  mid- 
tile,  and  so  thick  and  closely  woven  as  to  conceal  the  interior.  For  egress  while 
at  work,  two  somewhat  tubular  openings  were  left  on  the  middle  of  one  side,  and  the 
threads  at>oiit  these  were  doubled.  To  support  this  large  web  the  upper  part  of  a 
stem  of  swamp  grass  .  .  .  was  bent  down,  and  its  broad  and  spreading  leaves  were 
bound  over  the  surface,  and  this  with  the  stem  of  Chelonc  was  .stiff  enough  to  resist 
the  wind.  After  the  larvae  had  ceased  work  and  finally  retired  within  the  web,  a 
slight  covering  was  spun  across  the  outlets,  sufficient,  evidently,  to  throw  off  water 
and  to  keep  out  spiders.  .  .  .  Six  weeks  later  the  webs  were  found  to  be  bleached 
white,  and  were  weather-worn  and  considerably  shrunken;  often  distorted,  too,  by 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  effect  of  the  shrinkage  was  to  compress  the  larvae 
into  a  hard,  compact  mass. 

The  caterpillars  make  some  selection  in  constructing  their  nests,  since 
they  are  not  always  found  upon  Chelonc,  which  is  an  annual,  and  when 
using  that  as  a  basis  generally  interweave  the  outlying  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding herbage.  Here,  then,  they  take  up  their  winter  quarters — with 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September,  but  further  south, 
where  Mr.  Edwards  has  observed  them  in  West  Virginia,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  when  there  is  abundant  season  for  a  second  brood.  Yet  whether 
in  the  White  Mountains  or  Virginia,  to  bed  thev  go  when  the  third  moult 
is  past.  Yet  in  Virginia  their  condition  is  not  then  one  of  torpidity  or  even 
of  lethargy,  for  when  disturbed  there  is  an  immediate  and  general  move- 
ment. Mr.  Edwards  removed  some  to  a  young  plant  of  Chelone,  tempting 
them  with  their  choicest  food,  "but  they  showed  no  disposition  to  feed  nor 
to  construct  another  web.  They  ran  over  the  leaves  for  a  few  hours,  till 
the  whole  plant  had  been  thoroughly  explored  and  then  left  it,  betaking 
themselves  to  the  grass."    They  evidently  wished  to  be  let  alone. 

In  the  spring,  all  is  changed.  They  forsake  their  web,  and  though  still 
gregarious  to  a  limited  extent  wander  ceaselessly  about,  swarming  over 
Lonicera  and  other  plants,  seeking  only  the  concealment  of  dead  leaves 
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and  the  under  surface  of  sticks  on  the  ground  in  their  moultings  or  during 
storms  ;  but  at  other  times  always  exposed  to  full  view,  when  their  brilliant 
color  and  active  movements  make  them  very  conspicuous  ;  neither  do  they 
seek  protection  by  feeding  at  night.  Their  only  sensitiveness  to  danger 
is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  coil  up  and  drop  to  the  ground, 
when  the  plant  on  which  they  arc  feeding  is  jarred. 

In  New  Kngland,  the  caterpillar  moults  once  only  in  the  spring  before 
the  final  change  to  chrysalis  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  states  that  in  the 
south  it  moults  twice ;  moreover,  he  remarks  that  on  opening  some  of  the 
wintering  webs,  presumably  in  the  autumn,  he  invariably  found  a  small 
percentage  of  larvae  which  had  not  passed  the  thin!  moult.  If  this  condi- 
tion existed  through  the  winter,  there  would  of  course  be  one  additional 
change  of  skin  for  those  which  had  been  backward  the  previous  year.  All 
that  I  have  seen  of  them  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  there  is  but  a  single 
spring  moult  in  New  England  before  the  final  change. 

The  caterpillars  wander  vigorously  for  pupation,  hurrying  as  if  their 
lives  depended  on  their  reaching  somewhere  before  the  final  change.  Yet 
somehow  they  do  not  seem  thereby  to  disperse  widely,  for  several  may  Ikj 
found  hanging  on  the  same  bush  or  fence  rail  and  Mr.  Edwards  once  had 
half  a  dozen  brought  him  "suspended  by  one  button  like  a  string  of"  fish.'' 

Life  history.  The  insect  is  single  brooded  ;  the  hibernating  cater- 
pillars attain  their  growth  in  May  and  the  chrysalids  hang  for  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  days, whether  in  New  England  or  Virginia  ;  the  earliest 
butterflies  appear  in  the  southernmost  part  of  New  England  at  the  very 
end  of  May  or  in  the  first  days  of  June  ;  about  Boston  they  are  seldom 
seen  before  the  12th  of  June  and  they  become  abundant  a  very  few  days 
after  their  first  appearance,  although  they  continue  for  some  time  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis.  Mr.  Emery  even  reports  taking  one  of  the  hibernating 
caterpillars  about  Springfield  as  late  as  July  4.  On  the  other  hand  I  once 
had  a  larva  found  near  Boston  change  to  chrysalis  as  early  as  May  l!» :  it 
was,  however,  parasitized  ;  yet  Mr.  Bruce  says  he  took  parasitized  larvae 
at  Brockport,  New  York,  on  June  1,  and  that  they  "kept  on  feeding  two 
weeks  longer  than  the  healthy  subjects."  In  the  White  Mountain  region 
they  are  not  much  later  than  about  Boston,  for  I  have  found  them  in  abun- 
dance on  .June  17.  Toward  the  southern  extremity  of  their  range,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Edwards,  they  make  their  advent  by  the  18th  or  li*th  of 
May.  They  arc  on  the  wing  usually  about  four  weeks,  and  worn  speci- 
mens may  be  found  a  few  days  longer.  By  the  15th  or  20th  of  July  they 
have  usually  disappeared  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England. 
They  appear  to  lay  their  eggs  about  three  weeks  after  their  first  appear- 
ance,— between  the  5th  and  15th  of  July  in  the  latitude  of  Boston. 
These  hatch  in  nineteen  or  twenty  days,  the  caterpillars  grow  very  slowly 
(Edwards  speaks  of  their  changes  in  West  Virginia  as  rapid),  and 
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in  their  fourth  stage  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September 
begin  to  hibernate.*  They  arouse  with  the  first  breath  of  spring  and  in 
continued  good  weather  a  week  of  feeding  on  the  succulent  leaves  of  the 
young  Loniccra  or  Chelonc  must  be  sufficient  to  mature  them. 

The  statement  in  Drury's  Exotic  entomology  that  this  butterfly  is 
"taken  in  June  and  September,  whence  probably  two  broods  a  year,"  is 
quite  erroneous.  It  is  never  or  very  rarely  taken  after  the  first  of  August. 
I  say  very  rarely,  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  occasional  individual 
chrysalis  may  fail  to  give  forth  its  inmate  until  an  exceptionally  late 
period.  Two  late  appearances  are  on  record.  Once  when  Mr.  Billings 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  saw  one  flying  in  August  or  September ;  and  again 
when  Dr.  Lcvctte  saw  one  near  Galena,  111.,  during  the  second  week  in 
August  :  perhaps  in  Drury's  statement  we  have  the  ghost  of  a  third. 

Habits  of  the  butterfly.  The  haunts  of  this  insect  have  been  already 
discussed  in  treating  of  its  localization.  Its  flight  is  rather  slow  and 
heavy,  ordinarily  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  fond  of  alighting 
to  suck  the  juices  of  red  clover  and  white  weed,  but  prefers  generally  the 
leaves  of  shrubs  or  of  ferns  or  even  the  ground  ;  when  at  rest  upon  a  ver- 
tical surface,  the  wings  are  shut  and  the  costal  borders  of  the  fore  and 
hind  wings  are  brought  in  contact ;  the  antennae  arc  parallel  at  the  base, 
but  diverge  beyond  at  an  angle  of  from  50°  to  55°,  their  tips  being  10  mm. 
apart  ;  they  are  raised  so  as  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  costal  borders 
of  the  wings. 

According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  butterflies  are  not  touched  by  birds 
"probably  having  some  quality  obnoxious  to  smell  or  taste,  and  the  cater- 
pillars seem  to  have  a  similar  immunity."  Caterpillars  as  spinous  as 
these  are  rarely  attacked,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  so  sluggish  a  butterfly 
would  soon  have  been  exterminated  by  birds,  did  it  not  possess  some  ob- 
noxious character,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  most  sluggish  butterfly  we  have. 

Parasites.  Vet  the  caterpillar,  notwithstanding  the  colors  which  may 
warn  off  intruding  birds,  is  subject  to  other  foes,  for  it  is  attacked  by  large 
numbers  of  an  unknown  ptcrotnalid  fly  which  does  not  destroy  its  victim 
until  the  latter  has  changed  to  a  chrysalis  ;  in  this  chrysalis  the  parasites 
remain  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  sometimes  appearing  on  the  wing  as 
late  :is  the  last  of  June  ;  all  chrysalids  which  hang  through  the  winter  arc 
parasitized.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  the  parasite  requires  two  years  to 
complete  its  transformation,  passing  one  winter  in  the  chrysalis  of  its  vic- 
tim, the  next  in  the  young  larvae  of  the  succeeding  brood  of  butterflies. 

It  was  perhaps  this  foe  the  young  larvae  were  fearing  which  Mr.  Ed- 
wards once  saw  4 'in  a  state  of  great  agitation  .  .  .  running  about  wildly 
and  throwing  their  heads  and  two-thirds  the  body  in  a  jerking  way  from 

•  Mr.  Ilolmes  Hinckley  is  very  sure  that  after  the  second  week  of  August  ami  is  "In- 
caterpillar*  which  he  observed  at  the  White  dined  to  Micve  they  stopped  eatiug  a  week 
Mountains,  both  indoors  and  out,  ate  nothinn     earlier."   See  also  Psyche,  v :  M. 
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i  i"  lit  to  loft,  all  in  the  -aim-  manner  and  like  so  tmmy  automata.  The 
cause  of  the  alarm  seemed  to  he  a  small  crimson  ichneumon  fly  .  .  .  which 
alighted  on  one  of  the  leaves"  near  by. 

Endurance.  Mr.  Edwards  regards  the  caterpillars  as  very  tenacious 
of  life,  as  some  that  had  undergone  a  suhmersion  in  water  of  five  hours 
duration  revived  and  passed  successfully  through  their  transformations. 
But  he  points  out  one  case  of  their  entire  extermination  in  one  locality  by 
the  long  continued  submersion  of  the  swamp  in  which  the  caterpillars  lived, 
by  a  flood  in  the  Kanawha  Kivcr.  For  six  years  not  a  phaeton  was  to 
be  found  there,  so  he  deliberately  restocked  it  by  turning  loose  in  it  some 
two  dozen  butterflies  he  had  reared,  and  his  experiment  was  an  immediate 
success.  The  butterfly  itself  is  also  in  a  sullen,  passive  way  more  endur- 
ing than  most  species  as  is  proved  by  it*  requiring  more  violent  means  to 
extinguish  life. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  also  experimented  with  the  action  of  cold  on  theehrv- 
salids,  thirty-nine  of  them  having  been  placed  on  ice  at  various  periods 
from  two  to  thirty-four  hours  after  pupation  and  exposed  for  from  ten  to 
twenty-seven  days.  No  result  except  a  retardation  in  the  emergence  of 
the  butterfly  followed,  the  length  of  the  chrysalis  stage  after  removal  from 
the  ice  being  the  same  as  after  pupation  normally.  Hut  no  suffusion  or 
other  variation  in  the  imago  was  induced. 

Desiderata.  Though  our  knowledge  of  this  insect  is  comparatively 
complete,  there  are  still  some  obscure  points.  Are  all  the  eggs  of  one 
butterfly  normally  laid  in  a  single  patch  ?  Arc  there  two  spring  moultings 
in  the  south  and  only  one  in  the  north?  What  meaning  shall  be  attached 
to  the  occasional  appearance  of  single  butterflies  on  the  wing  long  after 
the  normal  period  ?  Perhaps  experimentation  with  cold  on  caterpillars  or 
chrysalis  may  throw  light  on  this  point.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  locali- 
zation of  the  butterfly  ?  Is  it  simply  connected  with  the  stations  of  its 
food  plant,  or  is  it  actually  absent  from  places  where  it  might  be  expected 
and  where  Chelone  and  Lonicera  arc  abundant  ?  The  parasite  needs  to  be 
determined  and  the  whole  story  of  the  relation  of  the  parasite  to  the  but- 
terfly needs  clearing  up ;  a  fuller  description  of  the  flight  of  the  butter- 
fly and  more  information  concerning  its  western  range  arc  desirable. 
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3D:  1.  Neuratiou. 
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enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 
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Dnnai  fertlvl  Linn.;  Festivi  Fal.r.;  Fcstlva 

Urav. 
Trihuni  Herbst. 
Lhunades  Htlhner. 

Helkonidae    (pars)    Swains.:  HcltcoaHdM 
(pars)  WettW. 


Danuides  Hui-il.;  Hanaite*  Blanch.-Brullc; 
Dannidac  I»ti]>. ;  Panainac  Bates;  Panaina 
Hcrr.-Schactr. ;  Dnnaidrn  +  Neotropiden 
Schaatz. 

Euploeinse  Moore. 

Idea  Koeb. 


With  soft 

Ami  n im lii h  flutter,  painted  butterflies 

Hum:  drifting  hen-  and  there  like  floating  leaves, 

Or  rested  on  a  weed  to  spread  their  wings. 

STonv.-^i'Nerra  'fa  Siena. 


Imago.  Butterflies  of  large  size.  Head  large;  front  swollen  a  little,  protuberant 
beneath.  Anteunae  inserted  on  the  summit,  not  In  a  pit.  consisting  of  from  forty  to 
forty-flve  joints,  moderately  stout,  naked,  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  club 
pretty  long  and  not  very  broad,  drooping;  palpi  stout,  tufted  with  hairs,  mostly  ar- 
ranged in  a  vertical  plane. 

Thorax  stout,  rather  compressed,  upper  surface  greatly  and  pretty  uniformly 
vaulted  ;  anterior  sides  of  the  inesoscutellum  considerably  hollowed,  only  their  interior 
inner  halves  projecting  into  the  mesosentum  and  forming  thereby  much  less  than 
a  right  angle;  posterior  border  of  inesoscutellum  strongly  curved,  forming  almost  a 
rounded  right  angle.  Metascutellum  Inconspicuous,  formed  of  a  triangular  piece, 
mostly  facing  backward,  not  greatly  broader  than  high,  appearing  above  as  crowded 
between  the  metascnta  and  as  broad  only  as  one-quarter  the  width  between  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  mesoscutnm;  metascnta  well  developed,  tumid. 

Fore  wings  greatly  produced  at  the  up|>er  outer  angle  and  generally  more  or  less 
excised  along  the  middle  of  the  outer  border,  the  tip  rounded  ami  the  outer  bolder 
never  angulatcd,  except,  occasionally,  In  a  very  slight  degree.  Costal  nervnre  termi- 
nating  a  little  In-yoml  the  middle  of  the  front  border:  subcostal  nervules  varying  in 
their  origin;  usually  at  least  one  of  the  superior  nervules  is  emitted  before  the  tip  of 
the  cell :  the  Inferior  nervules  arise  much  as  in  the  previous  sub-family;  cell  at  least 
half,  and  usually  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  closed  completely  ;  flr^t  branch 
of  the  median  nervurc  sometimes  arising  at  the  middle,  but  usually  at  some  distance 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell;  last  branch  curving  at  Its  base  pretty  strongly,  often 
abruptly,  toward  the  subcostal  nervules;  internal  nervure.  when  present,  very  slender 
and  running  into  the  submedian  nervnre  close  to  the  base. 

Hind  wings  rounded,  much  smaller  than  the  fore  wings,  the  disparity  in  lensrth  being 
greater  than  In  any  other  subfamily  ;  margin  regular,  tailless,  the  inner  limrgin  sometimes 
gnttered.  Costal  nervnre  terminating,  generally,  near  the  middle  of  the  costal  border 
but  sometimes  reaching  the  outer  angle :  lower  snhcostal  nervnle  curving  toward  the 
median:  cell  closed  by  a  strong  vein,  which  connects  the  curving  portion  of  the  last 
subcostal  nervule  with  a  similar  portion  of  the  last  median  nervnle.  and  has  a  variable 
direction;  median  nervules  nearly  equidistant ;  the  llrst  one  generally  arising  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  cell;  last  branch  curving  strongly  or  l>ent  to  receive  the  veinlet 
closing  the  cell;  submedian  nervnre  usually  terminating  at  the  outer  border,  some- 
times at  the  anal  angle;  internal  nervnre  nsnally  terminating  at  the  anal  angle. 

Fore  legs  greatly  atrophied  In  the  male,  less  so  in  the  female;  in  the  former,  the 
tarsi  consist  of  a  nearly  undivided  joint,  unarmed  ;  in  the  female  the  tarsiis  ends  abrupt- 
ly but  consists  of  several,  though  not  the  normal  number  of  joints,  each  furnished 
at  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  short  spurs ;  claws  wanting;  on  the  other  legs  the  claws 
are  very  large  and  long,  not  falciform,  and  both  paronychia  and  pulvilli  are  absent. 

The  eighth  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  is  prolonged  at  the  sides  so  as  to  resem- 
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ble  clasps  and  to  protect  an  extensible  flngcr  of  long  hairs  enclosed  in  a  shcatb ;  upper 
organ  of  appendages  without  lateral  arms,  small,  the  hook  about  as  long  as  the  cen- 
trum ;  clasps  variable,  generally  much  as  In  Mymphalinae. 

Egg.  Stout,  truncato-fusiform,  bluntly  pointed  at  tip,  with  a  great  many  longitudi- 
nal ribs  and  numerous  distinct,  transverse,  raised  lines.  Laid  singly,  or  sometimes 
(Mechanltls  t.  Milller)  In  small  clusters. 

Caterpillar  at  brith.  Head  not  larger  than  the  thoracic  segments  and  smooth. 
Body  cylindrical,  not  tapering,  furnished  with  short  tapering  hairs,  usually  not  so 
long  as  the  segments,  arising  from  minute  papillae,  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
body  in  four  longitudinal  rows  above  the  spiracle*,  besides,  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, two  rows  below  the  spiracles. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  small,  well  rounded,  nowhere  protuberant,  smooth, 
broadly  and  vertically  banded.  Body  large,  plump,  cylindrical,  naked,  tapering  ante- 
riorly on  the  thoracic  segments,  banded  conspicuously  with  numerous  alternating, 
transverse,  gaily  colored  stripes,  naked,  or  a  few  of  the  segments  bearing  erect,  slen- 
der, fleshy,  laterodorsal  filaments  of  greater  or  lesser  length. 

Chrysalis.  Generally  short  and  very  stout,  rounded,  with  very  few  projections; 
tapering  very  rapidly  over  the  whole  or  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  long 
and  slender  cremaster.  Head  scarcely  produced  In  front,  the  anterior  curve  of  the 
body  very  high,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  separated  by  a  slight  and  broad  hollowing; 
appeudages  of  the  head  and  thorax  not  raised  In  the  slightest  above  the  general  curve 
of  the  body. 

This  subfamily  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  equatorial  regions  of 
America  and  Asia,  but  very  few  genera,  poorly  represented  in  species, 
occurring  outside  these  districts ;  the  paleogean  forms  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  distinct  genera  from  those  found  in  the  New  World,  and  form  a  group 
apart  from  the  neogean  genera  as  arranged  by  systcmatists.  The  single 
species  described  in  this  work,  with  one  or  two  allies,  form  a  striking 
exception  to  this  rule,  for,  although  originally  peculiar  to  the  New  World 
and  widely  distributed  therein,  they  belong  to  the  Old  World  typo.  In- 
deed this  is  true  of  all  the  Xvrth  American  species.  The  species  of 
Euplocinae  arc  invariably  very  numerous  in  individuals  on  both  continents 
and,  as  proved  mainly  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Bates,  Wallace,  Fritz 
Miiller  and  Trimen,  are  the  objects  of  unconscious  mimicry  by  other  butter- 
flies and  by  one  another  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  A  very  considerable 
table  of  such  mimetic  forms  involving  many  species  has  been  given  by 
Moore  (Proc.  zool.  soc.  Lond.,  1883,  207). 

These  butterflies  average  far  above  the  medium  size  and  have  rounded 
and  somewhat  elongated  wings,  on  which  ochrcous,  tawny  or  white  mark- 
ings contrast  rather  vividly  with  dark  ground  colors,  although  the  basal 
color  is  not  infrequently  more  or  less  orange,  as  in  the  species  found  iu 
North  America  ;  the  palpi  and  antennae  are  rather  short,  the  abdomen  of 
unusual  length  and  the  legs  long  and  stout,  the  perfect  ones  furnished  only 
with  closely  appressed  scales ;  the  integument  of  the  body  is  tough  and 
elastic.  The  male  abdomen  is  furnished  at  tip  with  an  extensile  pencil 
of  long,  straight  hairs,  first  described  by  Ilerbst  and  Jablonsky. 

The  flight  of  these  butterflies  is  powerful  and  sustained,  although  gen- 
erally rather  slow.    They  often  sail  high  in  the  air  on  expanded  wing. 
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Wallace,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  their  metropolis 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  says  :  "they  frequent  the  most  open 
situations,  fly  low  and  settle  on  herbaceous  plants,"  which  is  certainly  true 
of  the  New  England  species.  The  species  are  generally  exceptionally 
numerous  in  individuals.    Some  are  known  to  migrate. 

The  eggs  are  slender  obconic,  vertically  ribbed  and  transversely  striate, 
and  are  generally  laid  on  the  food  plant  singly,  hatching  in  a  few  days. 
Gagliardi  is  probably  wrong  in  saying  that  the  European  ehrysippus 
lays  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  Asclepias  (nella  terra,  e  spesso  a'  piedi 
dell'  asclepiadc). 

The  caterpillars  are  stout,  fleshy  and  cylindrical,  tapering  anteriorly  ; 
in  the  Old  World  type  always,  in  the  New  World  sometimes,  two  or  more 
segments  of  the  body  are  furnished  above  with  a  pair  of  long,  slender, 
flexible,  tapering  filaments,  forming  a  characteristic  feature.  According 
to  Wood-Mason  the  anterior  pair  "are  articulated  and  freely  movable  at 
the  base  and  function  as  antennae"  (Niceville,  Butt.  Ind.,  i:22)  ;  but 
there  is  certainly  nothing  which  can  be  called  articulation  in  our  American 
species,  though  they  are  freely  movable,  and  often  palpitate  in  walking. 
The  larvae  arc  rapid  caters  and  feed,  the  Old  World  type,  or  Limnaidi  (to 
which  our  New  England  species  belongs  )  on  Asclepiadaccae,  the  New  World 
type,  or  Ithomyidi  on  Solanaccae.  The  transformations  of  several  species 
are  kuown  but  their  history  is  still  somewhat  imperfect.  They  arc  on  the 
wing  throughout  the  year  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  pass 
through  several  successive  broods,  wintering  farther  north  in  the  imago 
state. 

The  chrysalids  arc  always  sus(>ended  by  the  hinder  extremity  ;  they 
vary  considerably  in  shape,  but  are  generally  plump  and  without  sharply 
angular  projections ;  they  arc  usually  grccu  or  yellow  and  marked  with 
golden  spots  or  streaks,  and  arc  rather  irregular  in  the  length  of  time 
(luring  which  they  hang,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  days  according  to 
the  weather. 

The  position  of  this  subfamily  has  been  discussed  on  pages  113-114. 
A  single  genus  and  species  occurs  in  our  northern  fauna. 

AXOSIA  HUBXER. 

AuobU  HUlni.,  Verz.  bck.  schmett..  16  (1816).     Danals  Oo<l.,  Eiicycl.  nicth..  ix :  172  (18ti>). 

Danaidu  Latr.,  Sonn.  Buff.,  xiv  :  10s  (1805).         (Not  Danau*  Panzer  1801). 

Danaua  La«r-,  Gen.  crust,  in*.,  iv :  201  (1809).  Tfpe.-l'ap.  plerippm  Linn. 

A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad  parted 
Nestling  a' rose,  convuU'd  ait  though  it  smarted 
With  over  pleasure. 

Kkats.— Steep  and  Poetry. 

Imago  (52:2;  62:1).  Head  (87:25)  large,  covered  thickly  with  rather  short 
hairs,  longer  around  the  base  of  the  antennae.    Front  moderately  full,  thrust  abruptly 
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forward  at  the  sides,  broadly  and  not  greatly  protuberant  In  the  middle  beneath,  of 
about  the  breadth  of  the  eye?.,  broader  than  high,  the  middle  of  the  upper  bonier  pro- 
jecting backward  midway  between  the  antennae,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  vertex 
by  a  straight  transverse  line;  the  lower  border  rather  abrupt,  straight,  the  sides 
sloping  a  little  to  meet  it.  Vertex  a  little  tumid,  hollowed  behind  the  antennae,  pro- 
jecting forward  to  meet  the  front,  otherwise  transverse,  much  broader  than  long -, 
posterior  edge  slightly  convex :  upper  border  of  the  eye  Inconspicuously  angnlated 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  vertex.  Eyes  large,  full,  smooth.  Antennae  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  head,  separated  by  nearly  their  own  width  and  crowded  close  upon 
the  border  of  the  eye;  scarcely  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-three  or 
forty-four  joints,  the  last  ten  or  eleven  forming  a  club,  which  slowly  increases  in 
size  to  nearly  double  the  thickness  of  the  stalk  and  In  the  last  three  Joints  tapers  to  a 
very  bluntly  rounded  point;  transversely  circular,  the  club  slightly  depressed,  the 
whole  antenna,  excepting  near  the  base,  delicately  carinate  along  the  under  inner 
edge.  Palpi  stout,  fully  half  as  long  again  as  the  eye,  the  terminal  more  than  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  middle  joint ,  profusely  tufted  beneath  with  short,  rather  coarse 
hairs,  spreading  a  little  beneath. 

I'rothoracic  lobes  not  large  but  very  full,  globose,  twice  as  broad  as  long  or  high, 
broadly  rounded  at  either  end.  Patagia  rather  large,  very  broad,  almost  Hat.  the  pos- 
terior lobe  curved  considerably,  not  twice  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely  diminishing  in 
size,  the  tip  broadly  rounded. 

Fore  wings  (3S:'2)  very  long  and  rather  slender,  greatly  prolonged  at  the  apex,  so 
as  to  be  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  presenting  a  somewhat  triangular  outline, 
of  which  the  costal  border  Is  the  broad  base,  and  the  other  two  margins  the  equal 
sides;  costal  border  very  broadly  and  regularly  bowed,  nearly  straight  for  flve-slxtlis 
Its  length,  at  the  tip  curved  a  little  downward,  forming,  with  the  slightly  and  broadly 
sinuate  outer  margin,  a  well-rounded  apex  ;  the  two  halves  of  the  outer  bonier  nearly 
straight  and  bent  a  very  little  ;  the  inner  bonier  nearly  straight,  a  little  protuberant 
near  the  base,  with  the  lower  outer  angle  rounded.  Second  superior  subcostal  nerv- 
ule originating  directly  opposite  that  of  the  llrst  Inferior  branch ;  cell  somewhat  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  (largest  in  the  female),  and  almost  four  times  as  long 
as  broad ;  first  median  nervule  arising  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  second 
midway  between  the  origin  of  the  first  anil  the  tip  of  the  cell;  Internal  nervure  very 
minute. 

Hind  wings  well  rounded;  the  costal  bonier  suddenly  and  considerably  protuberant 
at  the  very  base,  l>eyondt  very  broadly  and  regularly  bowed;  the  outer  Iwrder  roundly 
arched  above,  without  any  angle  at  Its  union  with  the  costal  border,  its  lower  half 
nearly  straight,  broadly  bowed ;  the  inner  margin  suddenly  and  greatly  protuberant  at 
the  very  base,  forming  rather  more  than  a  right  angle  with  the  part  beyonrl,  which  is 
straight,  or,  next  the  base,  scarcely  Incurved,  the  outer  angle  rounded ;  inner  margin  a 
little  depressed  to  form  a  gutter,  within  a  line  from  the  base  to  the  lower  outer  angle. 
In  the  male  there  is  near  the  middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  lowest  median  nervule 
(which  is  sometimes  deflected  In  Its  course  to  accommodate  it)  a  pouch  or  pocket  of 
membrane  heavily  clothed  with  scales  (44:2,3),  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wing  away  from  the  nervule,  aud  containing  audroconia  of  two  patterns,  one  rod-like, 
the  other  spatulate  and  even-edged. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  hairless,  the  tibiae  about  half  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae,  or,  in  the  female,  slightly  longer ;  fore  tarsi  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
tibiae  (<J  ),  or  al>out  two-thirds  their  length  (?),  either  consisting  of  an  apparently 
undivided,  unarmed,  uniform,  cylindrical  joint,  tapering  rapidly  at  the  very  tip  to  a 
blunt,  conical  apex  (cT);  Or,  taken  together,  arc  strongly  compressed,  expanding 
aplcally,  the  apex  broadly  rounded,  and  consisting  of  three  joints,  the  outer  two 
equal,  the  basal  occupying  throe-fourths  of  the  whole  tarsus,  each  joint  furnished 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  under  surface  with  a  pair  of  approximate,  short,  slender, 
equal,  parallel  spines,  the  last  pair  being  exactly  apical  (?).  Middle  tibiae  slightly 
longer  than  hind  tibiae;  tibiae  furnished  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  surface 
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with  four  or  five  short,  not  very  slender,  recumbent  spines,  and  at  the  tip,  on 
either  side  of  the  under  surface,  with  a  pair  of  long  and  rather  slender,  parallel, 
recumbent  spurs;  middle  tibiae  also  furnished,  just  before  the  middle  of  the  under 
surface,  with  a  in  Lilian  carina  of  raised  scales.  First  and  fifth  joints  of  the  tarsi 
equal  and  largest,  either  of  them  as  long  as  the  others  combined,  which  are  also 
equal  among  themselves;  the  distal  half  of  the  basal  joint  and  the  three  succeeding 
joiuts  furnished  beneath  with  a  quadruple  row  of  short,  straight,  undiverglng  spines, 
the  apical  ones  much  longer,  rather  stout,  appressed,  and  delicately  striate;  apical 
joint  similarly  furnished,  but  all  the  spines  are  large  and  Increase  In  size  from  either 
end  toward  the  middle,  flaws  very  long,  compressed,  scarcely  divergent.  bowed  at 
base,  straight  beyond  and  curved  a  little  downward  at  tip. 

Sides  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  enormously  developed  in  the  male  (33  : 1'4  | 
61 : 59),  extending  backward  iu  the  form  of  clasps,  forming  a  slightly  tumid  plate,  pre- 
senting Its  broader  surface  to  the  side,  extending  so  far  as  to  conceal  all  the  genitalia, 
about  as  long  as  the  segment  Itself,  square,  but  with  the  posterior  edge  rather  deeply 
excised.  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  and  lower  angles  projecting  and  bluntly  pointed,  the 
latter  slightly  Incurved.  Upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
small,  closely  approximated,  lateral  plates,  compressed  together,  united  above,  open- 
ing as  by  a  split  posteriorly ;  they  arc  less  corneous  than  the  other  parts  and  each  con- 
sist?, of  a  small,  quadrate  plate  with  an  extenslou  directed  backward  and  downward, 
half  as  broad  ami  nearly  as  long  as  the  centrum.  Clasps  consisting,  on  either  side,  of 
a  rather  small  plate,  rounded  off  posteriorly,  but  with  the  upper  angle  produced  to  a 
short,  blunt  tooth;  below  the  middle,  on  the  inner  side,  is  a  stout,  horizontal  ridge, 
increasing  in  height  from  base  to  apex  of  clasp,  and  then  bearing,  at  Its  Inner  extrem- 
ity, a  long,  moderately  stout,  slightly  curving,  very  corneous  linger. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  these  parts  In  Anosla  consists  in  the  presence 
of  a  cylindrical  sheath,  directed  from  below  upward,  backward  and  a  little  outward, 
opening  just  above  and  outside  of  the  upper  tooth  of  the  veritable  clasps,  and  from 
which  protrudes  a  scarcely  spreading  pencil  of  long,  equal  hairs  (61 : 59)  .  which  Mr. 
Burgess,  who  has  studied  them  from  fresh  specimens,  tlnds  to  be  attached  to  an  intro- 
versible  membrane,  which  can  be  withdrawn  or  extended,  like  the  linger  of  a  glove, 
or  the  osmateria  of  the  caterpillars  of  Papilioniuae. 

Egg.  About  half  as  high  again  as  broad,  tapering  rapidly  and  rather  regularly  to 
a  roundly  poiuted  apex,  the  more  than  twenty  longitudinal  ribs  straight,  broad,  stout 
and  bluntly  rounded,  nearly  all  reaching  to  or  almost  to  the  small  mlcropyle  rosette. 
Cross  lines  frequent,  regularly  spaced  and  distinct,  forming  quadrangular  rounded 
meshes  several  times  broader  than  high. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Head  of  the  shape  of  the  adult,  smooth.  Body  cylindrical, 
not  tapering  at  either  end,  the  first  thoracic  segment  as  large  as  any.  Garnished  with 
simple  hairs  arising  from  minute  papillae  arranged  in  subdorsal  anterior,  supralateral 
anterior,  lateral  posterior,  latcrostigmatal  median,  stibstigmatal  posterior  and  ventro- 
stigmatal  median  rows,  the  latter  two  absent  from  the  thoracic  segments.  On  the 
second  and  third  thoracic  segments,  moreover,  the  lateral  posterior  papillae  become 
sublateral  anterior,  while  on  the  seventh  and  eight  abdominal  segments  they  become 
supralateral  instead  of  lateral.  On  the  upper  half  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  there 
are  live  hairs  ou  either  side,  three  in  a  slightly  elevated  laterodorsal  corneous  blister, 
and  a  lateral  pair  close  together  at  the  side.  Besides  these  there  Is  on  the  second 
thoracic  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  anteriorly,  just  below  the  supralateral  papilla 
a  cylindrical  delicately  roughened  tubercle,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip.  and  higher  than 
broad,  the  thoracic  about  half  as  high  again  as  the  abdominal. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  (78:  Hi)  small,  pretty  well  rounded,  hut  broadly,  though 
not  greatly,  appressed  in  front  and  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides,  the  summit  of 
each  hemisphere  rounded,  although  but  little  elevated;  broadest  and  deepest  next  the 
ocelli,  narrowing  hut  slightly  below  the  upper  third,  the  surface  nearly  smooth;  tri- 
angle large,  nearly  or  quite  as  broad  as  high,  reaching  about  half  way  up  the  head: 
a  few  irregularly  and  sparsely  scattered,  exceedingly  short,  fine  hairs  on  the  posterior 
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half  of  the  sides,  especially  below.  Basal  joint  of  antennae  pretty  broad,  mammiform, 
the  second,  a  short  annulns.  the  third  cylindrical,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
abruptly  docked  and  bearing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tip  a  fourth,  similar,  but  exces- 
sively small  Joint;  the  extremity  also  bears,  at  the  edge,  a  very  long  and  two  very 
short  and  delicate  bristles.  Ocelli  live  In  number,  four  in  a  rather  broad  curve  (its 
convexity  facing  forward  and  slightly  upward)  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart,  the 
first  and  second,  counting  from  above,  being  more  widely  separated  than  the  others, 
the  fifth  behind  the  fourth,  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  throngh 
the  fourth  would  form  a  right  angle,  the  distance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  a 
little  less  than  that  lietween  the  fourth  and  second;  fifth  a  little  smaller  than  the 
others,  which  are  equal.  Labrum  of  moderate  size,  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long.  Its 
•edges  rounded,  deeply  excised  in  the  middle  and  angulated.  Mandibles  pretty  large 
but  not  very  stout,  broad,  the  edge  straight,  distinctly  4- or  5-dcnticulatc.  Maxillary 
palpi  four-jointed,  the  joints  successively  smaller,  the  first  two  very  broad  and  short, 
the  third  cylindrical,  equal,  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  abruptly  docked,  the 
fourth  similar  but  much  smaller  and  shorter.  Spinneret  tumid,  pretty  large,  conical, 
four-jointed,  the  third  joint  minute,  the  last  long  and  very  slender,  spl  til  form,  com- 
pressed, equal  viewed  from  above,  tapering  when  seen  from  the  side. 

Body  large,  fleshy,  plump,  transversely  wrinkled  and  folded,  cylindrical,  of  nearly 
equal  size  but  tapering  a  little  forward  on  the  thoracic  segments,  the  first  segment 
even  slightly  smaller  than  the  head,  the  last  alslominal  segment  with  a  broad,  very 
low,  subconical,  fleshy,  mcdiodorsal  tubercle  or  swelling;  armed  on  the  second  thora- 
cic and  eighth  abdominal  segments  with  a  pair  of  very  long  and  slender,  fleshy,  scab- 
rous, nearly  or  quite  cylindrical,  supralateral  filaments,  equal  beyond  the  base  and 
bluntly  pointed,  the  anterior  ones  slightly  appresscd  ;  they  increase  greatly  in  length 
during  development  and  when  fully  grown  the  anterior  pair  exceed  the  posterior  sev- 
eral times.  Segments  divided  very  inconspicuously  Into  a  very  long  anterior  ami  two 
short,  equal,  posterior  sections,  the  anterior  twice  as  long  as  the  others  together  and 
with  a  feeble  sign  of  a  median  subdivision.  Whole  body  densely  scabrous  with  mi- 
nute granulations,  occasionally  Interrupted  by  quite  as  minute  a  wart  giving  rise  to  a 
line  hair  scarcely  longer  than  itself;  these  warts  are  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  four 
or  five  rows  to  a  segment,  but  with  no  great  regularity.  Legs  short,  rather  slender, 
conical,  the  last  joint  very  slender,  tapering,  the  claw  very  small,  tapering,  a  little 
curved;  prolegs  rather  short,  the  basal  Joint  broad,  plump,  the  second  cylindrical, 
broader  than  long,  scarcely  tapering,  its  apical  outer  edge  with  a  fringe  of  not  very 
frequent,  rather  long,  curving  hairs;  booklets  very  minute,  slender,  considerably 
curved,  numerous, — from  fifty  to  eighty — arranged  In  a  close  triple  row,  forming  the 
longer  half  of  an  oval.    Spiracles  large,  obovate.  with  a  slender,  raised,  exterior  rim. 

Chrysalis.  Body  smooth,  with  scarcely  impressed,  excessively  minute,  short,  fre- 
quent and  transverse  lines ;  largest  just  behind  the  middle  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  third  abdominal  segment,  where  it  is  furnished,  across  the  entire  hack,  with  a 
close  row  of  low,  blunt,  smooth,  slightly  appresscd,  conical  papillae:  behind  this  the 
abdomen  Is  almost  hemispherical,  but  conk-ally  produced  a  little  toward  the  creraa»ter ; 
in  front,  it  narrows  considerably  on  the  back  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  mesotiiorax; 
viewed  from  above,  the  chrysalis  narrows  a  little  to  the  middle  of  the  first  abdominal 
segment  and  then  passes  in  a  straight  line  to  the  basal  wing  tubercle;  thorax  with  a 
broad  anterior  curve;  viewed  from  above  it  narrows  rapidly  beyond  the  basal  wing 
tubercle  as  far  a»  the  occllar  prominences,  between  which  it  is  broadly  rounded, 
almost  docked :  angle  between  the  front  and  summit  of  head  well  rounded ;  occllar 
tubercles  conical,  not  very  high  but  broad,  situated  just  beneath  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae,  rounded  at  tip;  basal  wing  tubercles  scarcely  prominent,  rounded,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small,  smooth,  rounded  wart;  a  very  slight  longitudinally  oval  eleva- 
tion at  the  upper  tip  of  the  cell  of  the  wings;  a  somewhat  similar  but  smaller  and 
narrower  elevation  on  cither  side  of  the  mesothorax  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
angle  made  at  the  base  of  the  wing;  and  still  another  slightly  more  elevated,  subdor- 
sal pair  near  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  mesothorax;  anterior  base  of  the  cremaster 
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reduced  to  three  shallow,  parallel.  longitudinal  grooves,  ami  In  front  and  outside  of 
them  a  smooth,  e<jual,  rounded  tubercle  half  as  high  ajiain  as  broad;  free  portion  of 
the  eremaster  long  and  slender,  comparatively  broad  and  appressed  at  base,  tapering  a 
little  to  a  cylindrical  stem,  broadening  again  near  the  apex  for  the  support  of  the 
hooklets,  more  than  twice  ax  long  as  the  broadest  part  of  the  base,  at  base  smooth, 
beyond  deeply,  rather  narrowly.  Interruptedly  ami  Longitudinally  grooved,  above  com- 
pletely studded  with  a  semiglobular  mass  of  booklets,  turning  in  every  direction; 
hooklets  long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  scarcely  at  all  increasing  in  size  near  the  base, 
a  little  near  the  tip,  curved  very  slightly  throughout  most  of  the  stem,  but  near  the 
tip  strongly  arched  in  the  same  direction,  the  apex  bluntly  rounded  or  sometimes 
bluntly  conical,  directed  backward. 

This  genus,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is.  with  n 
couple  of  others,  confined  to  America,  although  it  belongs  to  the  Linmaidi 
or  Old  World  group  of  Euploeinae  ;  it  is  composed  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  species,  possibly  referable  to  a  single  one,  which  extends  over  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  intervening  arch- 
ipelago and  is  found  in  every  part  of  New  England.  In  recent  times  it 
has  spread  widely  westward. 

The  butterflies,  rather  large  in  size  and  very  striking  in  appearance,  are 
tawny  colored,  a  little  paler  beneath,  the  nervures  distinctly  black  and  the 
outer  l>order  of  the  w  ings  broadly  margined  with  black,  and  enclosing  two 
or  three  rows  of  numerous  small  white  spots  ;  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
is  also  dusky  and  covered  with  larger  white  and  fulvous  spots,  some  of 
them  collected  in  an  oblique  broken  patch  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
outer  half  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  of  the  males  arc  furnished  on  the 
upper  surface  with  a  little  corneous  blister  or  pouch-like  opening,  adjoining 
the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  nervule,  and  opening  by 
a  slit  parallel  to  the  vein  but  on  the  side  away  from  it.  It  contains  andro- 
conia  or  scales  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  which,  in  our  native  species,  have 
an  odor  but  little  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  ordinary  scales.  Miiller 
says  that  the  scales  at  the  entrance  of  the  pocket  are  often  wanting  in  flown 
specimens  as  if  they  had  been  scoured  away  by  something  introduced  into 
the  slit. 

The  species  of  Anosia  and  the  allied  genera  arc  exceedingly  rich  in 
individuals,  being  apparently  little  subject  to  the  attacks  of  parasitic 
Hymenoptcra  and  Diptcra,*  so  far  as  known  almost  wholly  undisturbed  by 
insectivorous  birds,  and  very  tenacious  of  life.  They  are  very  often  the 
subjects  of  mimicry  by  butterflies  of  entirely  distinct  groups.  Doubleday 
and  Hewitson  speak  of  Tirumala  limniace  as  found  by  Captain  Cook  in 
such  numbers  in  Australia  that  he  saw  "a  space  of  three  or  four  acres 
covered  by  millions  of  them  on  the  wing,  and  every  twig  and  branch 
loaded  with  almost  equal  numbers  at  rest."    This  same  insect  is  stated  by 

•  Two  species  of  ehaleids  have  been  reared  uid  fly  from  our  native  Anosia,  and  besides 
from  Kast  Indian  species  (Distant,  Khop.  this  the  latter,  as  will  be  seen,  has  its  egg 
Mai.,  407,  note)  and  a  Pteromahis  und  tachi-  parasite. 
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Mr.  Hope  to  be  used  as  food  by  the  natives  of  Australia,  but  Mr.  Double- 
day  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  even  the  most  bar- 
barous tribes  would  scarcely  eat  insects  refused  by  birds ;  and  they  are 
too  keen  observers  of  nature  to  overlook  the  fact  of  such  refusal. 

These  insects  are  polvgoneutie  and  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  imago 
state  alone.  The  caterpillars  of  this  and  the  immediately  allied  genera 
feed  wholly  on  Asclepiadaccac ;  in  America  Asclepias,  Gonolobus  and 
Apocynum  seem  to  be  selected  by  them  ;  in  Africa  Calatropis  is  added  to 
the  list.  They  live  in  almost  complete  exposure  and  do  not  seem  even  to 
seek  places  of  concealment  when  transforming. 

The  egg  is  high,  subfusiform,  tapering  but  slightly  on  the  basal  half 
and  furnished  with  frequent  longitudinal  ribs.  The  larvae  are  provided 
with  a  pair  of  very  long,  slender,  fleshy  papillae  on  the  second  thoracic 
segment,  and  a  similar  but  usually  much  shorter  pair  on  the  eighth  abdom- 
inal segment  ;*  the  bodies  arc  either  greenish,  transversely  banded  with 
black  and  colored  stripes  or  are  nearly  black,  with  transverse  series  of 
pale  dots.  The  chrysalids  arc  green  with  a  few  golden  spots  on  the 
thorax,  and  the  third  abdominal  segment  is  furnished  with  a  transverse 
series  of  raised,  highly  colored  warts,  beyond  which  the  body  tapers  very 
rapidly. 


EXCURSUS    XXIII.— MIMICRY   AND  PROTECTIVE  RESEM- 
BLANCE; OR  BUTTERFLIES  IX  DISGUISE. 

How  she  -r.n-K.--l. 
A  --i  m Haled  juices,  took  the  tint, 
Mimicked  the  form  and  texture  of  her  foot! ! 

Browning.— Bad  Cotton  Night  Cap  Covntiy. 

Vet  uature  U  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean. 

Shakespeare.—  ninterS  Tale. 

Every  observer,  even  the  most  casual,  has  at  some  time  had  his  atten- 
tion arrested  by  the  strange  resemblance  of  some  creature  to  the  object 
upon  which  it  rested  ;  to  this  form  of  imitation  the  term  mimicry  was 
applied  a*  long  ago  as  1 M 1 5  by  Kirby  and  Spence  in  the  introductory 
lcttcr  to  their  treatise  on  entomology. f  "You  would  declare,"  say  they, 
"upon  beholding  some  insects,  that  they  had  robbed  the  trees  of  their 
leaves  to  form  for  themselves  artificial  wings,  so  exactly  do  they  resemble 
them  in  their  form,  substance,  and  vascular  structure ;  some  representing 
green  leaves,  and  others  those  that  are  dry  and  withered.    Nay,  some- 

•It  will  lio  won.  later,  that  the  second  ab-  boring  genera,  which,  in  the  mature  caterpillar, 

dominal  segment  may  perhaps  also  be  pro-  an-  provided  with  well  dcveloi>ed  Hlaincnt*  on 

vided  with  a  pair  of  minute  filaments,  at  least  this  segment. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  a  feature  which  would  t  Compare  Distant.  Khop.  Ma'.,  p.  33,  note, 

show  the  close  atlinliy  of  Anoxia  to  the  neigh-  where  a  much  later  date  is  named. 
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times  this  mimicry  is  so  exquisite,  that  you  would  mistake  the  whole 
inseet  for  a  portion  of  the  branching  spray  of  a  tree." 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  it  was  on  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of 
the  "Origin  of  species,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1*5°,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
facts  of  this  nature,  and  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  At 
this  meeting  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  read  a  paper  upon  the  "dis- 
guises of  nature,"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
inanimate  objects  occurs,  not  rarely  or  exceptionally,  but  in  some  groups 
so  commonly  that  the  want  of  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  exception,  and 
that  the  concealment  of  the  animal  was  the  plain  purpose  of  the  disguise. 
He  confesses,  however,  that  he  cannot  tell  what  law  has  set  in  motion  such 
endless  provision  of  protection,  and  can  only  suggest  that  it  may  be  found 
in  some  force  analogous  to  the  great  law  of  attraction  ;  that  "like  draws  to 
like,  or  like  begets  like." 

The  theory  of  natural  selection,  immediately  afterward  proposed  by 
Darwin,  was  the  key  to  this  puzzle.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  by  Bates  in 
1862  was  one  of  the  earliest  independent  contributions  to  the  theory  from 
new  observations.  Buried  in  the  depths  of  a  special  systematic  pajwr, 
Bates  presented  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  that  are  known  of 
such  protective  resemblance,  in  which  the  animals  imitate  not  the  objects 
on  or  near  which  they  live,  nor  such  other  creatures  as  arc  in  themselves 
frightful  or  predaeeous,  but  butterflies  quite  like  themselves,  to  all  external 
appearance  as  harmless  and  as  much  in  need  of  protection  as  they.  He 
pointed  out,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  special  group  of  butterflies  (Heli- 
coninae)  of  vivid  coloring,  and  slow  and  easy  flight,  which  are  the  con- 
stant subjects  of  mimicry,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  mimicking 
butterflies  he  observed  belonged  to  a  very  different  group  (Pierinae),  nor- 
mally white  and  tolerably  uniform  in  color,  but  which  had  so  changed  their 
livery  and  even  the  form  of  their  wings  as  to  closely  resemble  the  objects 
they  mimicked  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  variegation,  and  even  in  mode  of 
flight.  Some,  says  he,  "show  a  minute  and  palpably  intentional  likeness 
which  is  perfectly  staggering."  Indeed,  the  resemblance  proved  so  close 
that  even  after  he  became  aware  of  the  mimicry,  his  practised  eye  was 
often  deceived.  Or  if  he  wandered  to  a  new  locality  where  occurred  a 
new  set  of  Ithomyiae  (the  most  numerously  represented  among  the  mim- 
icked genera),  the  Leptalides  (the  mimickers)  would  vary  with  them  so 
as  to  preserve  the  mockery  band  for  band  and  spot  for  spot.*    Now  his 

•  Mimicry  has  been  the  cHiine  of  some  curl-  flgnrad  the  larva  of  Mcrhanlti*  jjolymnia  (Pi- 
ous mistakr*  in  entomolojry.  Thug  Stoir  1.  flg.  4)  under  the  name  of  euterue,  an  earlier 
figured  a  eii|>loelil  catcrjilllar.Tithorea  harmo-  known  butterfly  liclonglng  to  the  mimicking 
nia  (PI.  1,  fig.  5)  ami  gave  it  the  name  of  am-  genus  StalachtU,  one  of  the  Lemoniinae.  and 


nbioiie,  a  butterfly  belonging  to  the  mimicking     which  Hubner  from  the  name 
leutalld   genu*  Dlsmorphia,  and  previously      Wttb  the  Heliconian*.   Both  errors  were  cor- 


ngured  by  Cramer,  Stoll'  having  doubt  taw  reeled  by  Bar  (without  mention  of  the  cause) 
mistaken  it  for  the  one  he  raised.   So.  too,  he     but  not  until  they  had  made  much  confusion. 
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field  observation!*  showed  him  that  the  mimicking  specie*  belonged  to  » 
group  very  subject  to  attack  by  birds  and  other  foes,  while  the  group  of* 
butterflies  which  they  mimicked  had  an  offensive  odor  and  apparently  a 
taste  obnoxious  to  insectivorous  animals,  so  as  to  be  practically  exempt 
from  their  attacks.  This  was  partly  shown  by  their  exceptional  abun- 
dance, which  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  slow  and  easy  flight  and  con- 
spicuous coloring,  features  that  would  naturally  render  them  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies.  That  these  butterflies  were  truly  distasteful  to  birds  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again.    Thus  licit  says  : — 

"I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  in  Brazil  that  some  birds,  if  not  all, 
reject  the  Heliconii  butterflies,  which  arc  closely  resembled  by  butterflies 
of  other  families  and  by  moths.  I  observed  a  pair  of  birds  that  were 
bringing  butterflies  and  dragonttics  to  their  young,  and  although  the  Heli- 
conii swarmed  in  the  neighborhood  and  arc  of  weak  flight  so  as  to  be 
easily  caught,  the  birds  never  brought  one  to  their  nest.  I  had  a  still 
better  means  of  testing  both  these  and  other  insects  that  are  mimicked  in 
Nicaragua.  The  tame,  white-faced  monkey  I  have  already  mentioned 
was  extremely  fond  of  insects,  and  would  greedily  munch  up  any  beetle  or 
butterfly  given  to  him,  and  1  used  to  bring  him  any  insects  that  I  found 
imitated  by  others  to  see  whether  they  were  distasteful  or  not.  I  found 
he  would  never  eat  the  Heliconii.  He  was  too  polite  not  to  take  them 
when  they  were  offered  to  him,  and  would  sometimes  smell  them,  but  in- 
variably rolled  them  up  in  his  hand  and  dropped  them  quietly  again  after 
a  few  minutes.  A  large  species  of  spider  (Ncphila)  also  used  to  drop 
them  out  of  its  web  when  I  put  them  into  it.  Another  spider  that  fre- 
quented flowers  seemed  to  be  fond  of  them  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
a  wasp  that  caught  them  to  store  its  nest  with.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
however,  from  the  monkey's  actions,  that  they  were  distasteful  to  him." 
(Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  316-317.) 

Bates  very  naturally  argued  that  if  these  offensive  properties  gave  the 
Ithomyiac  such  exemption  from  attack  as  enabled  them  to  swarm  in  spite 
of  lazy  habits  and  brilliant  coloring,  then  other  butterflies  living  in  the 
same  places  would  gain  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  from  attack,  if  their 
flight  and  coloring  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  offensive  species  as 
actually  to  deceive  insect-eating  animals,  even  though  they  were  themselves 
in  no  way  distasteful. 

The  fact  of  a  resemblance  so  close  that  it  is  to  all  appearances  a  "pal- 
pably intentional  likeness"  is  impossible  to  question.  But  how  explain  it? 
How  could  a  butterfly  change  its  appearance  to  such  a  degree,  its  wings 
from  a  uniform  color  to  a  banded,  streaked  and  spotted  pattern  and  at  the 
same  time  lengthen  their  form,  and  extend  the  antennae?  "Can  the  Ethi- 
opian change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots?" 

The  answer,  as  Bates  clearly  saw,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  same 
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direction  as  when  accounting  for  the  assumption  by  animals  of  the  color 
of  their  surroundings.  Both  are  produced  in  the  same  wuy  and  have  the 
same  cause  and  end.  It  is  only  by  keeping  in  view  this  tolerably  obvious 
truth  that  we  can  explain  all  the  freaks  of  mimicry.  "The  specific, 
mimetic  analogies, "  says  Bates,  "are  adaptations — phenomena  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  as  those  in  which  insects  .  .  .  are  assimilated  in  superfi- 
cial appearance  to  the  vegetable  or  inorganic  substance  on  which  or  amongst 
which  they  live." 

To  gain  an  idea,  then,  of  the  processes  by  which  the  "staggering" 
examples  of  mimicry  arc  produced,  we  must  look  first  at  the  simplest 
forms  of  protective  resemblance.  Go  to  the  sea-shore  and  observe  the 
grasshoppers  among  the  beach  grass.  They  fly  up  at  your  approach, 
whizz  off  a  rod  or  so  and  alight.  Can  you  see  them?  They  are  colored 
so  nearly  like  the  sands  they  live  upon  that  detection  of  one  at  rest  is 
almost  impossible.  On  yonder  grassy  bluff,  a  stone's  throw  away,  you 
will  find  none  of  them,  but  other  kinds  equally  or  almost  equally  lost  to 
sight  by  their  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  What  chance  of  life  to 
either  if  they  suddenly  changed  places  ?  They  would  be  so  conspicuous 
that  every  passing  bird  or  other  insectivorous  creature  would  sight  them. 
These  protective  colors  have  of  course  been  gained  by  slow  steps.  Every 
grasshopper  that  found  its  preferred  food  among  the  sands  was  liable  to  In 
eaten.  In  the  long  run  just  those  would  be  eaten  which  were  most  easily 
seen  ;  one  which  varied  in  coloring  to  never  so  small  a  degree  so  as  to  be 
leas  easily  seen  than  his  brother  would  live  to  perpetuate  his  kind,  and  his 
brother  come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  the  progeny  would  show  the  fortunate 
variation  among  others  and  be  the  more  probably  spared  to  transmit  in 
increased  volume  the  probability  of  the  happy  coloring.  Given,  then,  a 
brood  of  grasshoppers  that  find  their  preferred  food  in  sandy  spots,  and 
unless  other  and  more  powerful  forces  act  upon  them,  it  mutt  result  from 
their  liability  to  be  eaten  by  creatures  fond  of  grasshop|>er8  that  in  tunc 
they  will  resemble  in  coloring  the  sand  on  which  they  live ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  not.  Any  creature  not  specially  protected  by  nau- 
seousness  or  habit  or  special  device  of  some  sort  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  if  it  is  to  live  at  all,  have  some  other  protection,  and  that 
atforded  by  color  and  pattern  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  world  is 
made  up  of  eaters  and  eaten,  of  devices  to  catch  and  devices  to  avoid  being 
caught.  In  his  Light  of  Asia,  Arnold  thus  makes  Buddha  contemplate 
the  scene : — 

Then  marked  he,  too. 
How  lizard  fed  on  ant,  and  snake  on  him. 
And  kite  on  both  ;  and  how  the  fish-hawk  robbed 
The  fish-tiger  of  that  which  it  hail  seized  ; 
The  shrike  chasing  the  hiilhul,  which  did  hunt 
The  jewelled  butterflies  ;  till  everywhere 
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Each  slow  a  slayer  ami  in  turn  was  slain, 
Life  living  upon  death.    .So  the  fair  show 
Veiled  one  vast,  savage,  grim  conspiracy 
Of  mutual  murder,  from  the  worm  to  man, 
Who  himself  kills  his  fellow. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  two  kinds  of  butterflies  subject 
naturally  to  the  same  class  of  enemies,  i.  e.,  living  in  the  same  region 
and  flying  at  the  same  time.  If  one  has  the  elighest  advantage  over  the 
other  in  the  fight  for  life,  by  being  for  instance  distasteful  to  one  class  of 
common  enemies,  so  that  these  forbear  to  attack  him  after  experiment  or 
by  instinct  (the  result  of  ancestral  experiments)  ;  and  there  be  among  the 
less  favored  Hoi  k,  here  and  there,  an  individual  which  under  circum- 
stances favoring  it,  such  as  distance  or  shadow,  may  more  often  than  its 
fellows  be  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  one  of  its  distasteful  neighbors 
through  its  possession  of  a  little  more  than  usual  of  a  certain  tint  on  a 
part  of  the  wing,  a  little  larger  spot  here,  or  more  of  the  semblance  of  a 
band  there,—  how  small  soever  this  difference  may  be,  it  must,  by  the 
very  laws  of  natural  selection,  be  cherished,  perpetuated,  Increased  by 
slow  but  sure  steps.  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  its  increase,  except  its 
absolute  deception  of  the  enemy.  So  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  advan- 
tage in  variation  in  a  definite  |>ossible  direction,  the  struggle  for  existence 
will  compel  that  variation.  Knowing  what  we  now  know  of  the  laws  of 
life,  mimicry  of  favored  races  might  even  have  been  predicted. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  actual  colors  found  in  a  mimicking 
butterfly  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  existed  somewhere  in  the 
ancestral  form.  In  the  case  of  our  own  mimicking  Hnsilarchia,  for 
example,  whose  orange  ground  tint  is  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral color  of  the  other  normal  members  of  the  group,  it  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  normal  species  possess  some  orange.  Without  this  as  a  pre- 
cedent fact,  such  perfect  mimicry  might  perhaps  never  have  arisen.  Indi- 
viduals among  the  normal  species  vary  somewhat  in  this  particular,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  original  arehippus  with  more 
orange  than  usual  may  have  escaped  capture  on  occasion  from  this  cause. 
From  such  a  small  beginning,  such  as  one  may  now  see  every  year  in  B. 
astyanax,  sprang  doubtless  the  whole  story,  ami  we  now  find  a  butterfly 
which  has  for  a  ground  color  of  both  surfaces  of  the  wings  an  orange 
which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Anosia  plcxippus ;  by  reason  of 
which  in  all  probability  it  enjoys  a  freedom  from  molestation  comparable 
to  that  attributed  to  plexippus,  so  that  it  ventures  more  into  the  oj>en 
country  than  its  allies,  and  thus  gains  a  wider  pasturage  and  surer  subsis- 
tence. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  plain  that  all  cases  of  protective  coloring  and 
mimetic  form  come  under  one  and  the  same  law  and  have  been  produced 
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by  the  nine  means  (the  survival  of  the  bent  mocker),  whether  the  object 
imitated  be  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  ;  the  actual  outcome  is  indeed 
vastly  more  surprising  in  some  eases  than  in  others;  in  some  "perfectly 
staggering*"  as  Hates  says,  but  though  there  be  to  all  appearances  a  "pal- 
pably intentional  likeness,"  there  is  found  to  be  no  intention  in  the  case  so 
far  as  mocker  and  mocked  are  concerned  ;  but  the  result  of  a  natural  se- 
lection agninst  which  neither  could  even  strive,  and  of  which  neither  was 
ever  conscious.'  The  process  has  been  a  long  one.  so  that  in  the  case  of 
parastatic  mimicry,  as  that  form  which  involves  the  copying  of  one's  fel- 
lows might  be  termed  (or  if  one  prefers  an  English  term — neighborly 
mimicry ) ,  we  may  readily  presume  far  less  difference  between  mocker  and 
mocked  when  the  mimicry  between  them  first  began,  than  now  exists 
between  the  mocked  and  the  normal  relatives  of  the  mocker.  It  is  argued, 
indeed,  with  great  show  of  reason,  that  as  the  resemblance  grew  stronger 
the  birds  became  more  sharp-sighted,  which  reflected  again  on  the  mimicry, 
and  that  thus  the  final  departure  from  the  normal  type  was  intensified  ; 
but  this  assumption  is  not  necessary. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  the  first  illustrations  of  mimicry  given 
by  Bates,  presenting  the  simplest  forms  though  not  the  least  striking, 
involving  as  they  do  the  widest  departure  of  mimetic  butterflies  from  their 
normal  type.     Let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  other  points. 

A  new  element  enters  when  we  find  that  neighborly  mimicry  is  some- 
times confined  to  a  sinide  sex  of  a  butterflv  :  that  is  to  sav,  one  sex  is  of  the 
normal  color  of  its  allies,  while  the  opposite  sex  departs  widely  therefrom, 
and  is  found  to  resemble  closely  another  and  a  nauseous  butterflv  of  the 
same  region.  Now,  as  mimicry  is  clearly  only  a  protective  device,  or 
rather  outcome,  we  should  naturally  inquire  whether  either  sex  was  more 
in  need  of  protection  than  the  other  from  those  foes  against  which  mimicry 
could  avail  anything.  Plainly,  it  would  be  the  female,  since  were  she 
lost  before  oviposition  just  so  many  eggs  are  lost  with  her ;  and  besides 
this  her  heavier,  more  sluggish  flight — a  necessity  from  her  burden  of  eggs 
— makes  her  an  easier  prey  to  insectivorous  creatures,  against  which 
mimicry  is  aimed.  Accordingly  we  find  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  female  is  mimetic  and  the  male  normal.  Probably  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  we  imagine  and  that  many  of  the  exceedingly  com- 
mon differences  between  the  sexes  which  since  Darwin's  day  we  have  been 
wont  to  set  down  to  sexual  selection  are  to  be  attributed  to  something  of 
this  nature.  But  there  is  no  known  case  of  neighborly  mimicry  confined 
to  the  male  sex.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  striking 
examples  of  mimicry  are  to  be  found  confined  to  the  females.  There  is 
one  example  brought  forward  by  Trimen  which  is  the  most  surprising  yet 

*  "Imitation"  an<l  "mimicry"  Iwth  Imply  romped  u*  to  n*v  thfunilivo  Npwch;  uiliavr 
intt-ntion;  bttl  line  limits  »f  our  Iniiguwjf     no  word  to  <jq»re*K  uiu'omM'ioug  mimicry. 
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published,  where  not  only  have  two  kinds  of  African  swallow-tail  but- 
terflies, one  with,  the  other  without,  tails,  long  supposed  to  be  widely 
distinct  species,  been  now  proved  to  be  male  and  female,  the  female 
departing  from  the  type  to  mimic  a  Euploeid  butterfly  ;  but  the  male  is 
found  to  have  no  less  than  three  distinct  wives,  each  mimicking  a  different 
kind  of  Euploeid  characteristic  of  the  region  inhabited  by  mocker  and 
mocked,  and  each  very  different  from  the  husband;  while  an  allied  male, 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  preceding,  keeps  a  similar  harem, 
similarly  mimetic  of  species  of  Kuploeinae  prevailing  in  its  districts,  and, 
besides,  has  in  one  place  at  least  a  concubine  which  is  not  at  all  mimetic. 
Surely  the  play  of  mimicry  can  go  little  further. 

Hut  in  all  this  arises  a  new  difficulty.  How  is  it  that  mimetic  qualities, 
which  in  a  given  locality  breed  so  true,  arc  inherited  by  one  sex  only  ? 
Why  do  the  males  escape?  Here  the  question  is,  not,  why  are  the  females 
mimetic?  but  rather,  why  are  the  males  not  mimetic?  To  this  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  ha« yet  been  given.  It  has  been  attributed  to  sexual  selection, 
the  females  being  supposed  to  be  of  a  conservative  frame  of  mind,  and  ad- 
mitting no  variation  in  their  consorts ;  but  this  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove,  or,  it  seems  to  me,  to  render  very  probable. 

This,  however,  is  the  view  of  it  taken  by  Belt,  who  remarks  that  "it  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  males  of  the  mimetic  Lcptalidcs 
have  the  upper  half  of  the  lower  wing  of  a  pure  white,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  the  wings  is  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  red  or  yellow,  like  the  spe- 
cies they  mimic.  The  females  have  not  this  white  patch,  and  the  males 
usually  conceal  it  by  covering  it  with  the  upper  wing,  so  that  I  cannot 
imagine  its  being  of  any  other  use  to  them  than  as  an  attraction  in  court- 
ship, when  they  exhibit  it  to  the  females,  and  thus  gratify  their  deep-seated 
preference  for  the  normal  color  of  the  order  [tribe]  to  which  the  Lcpta- 
lidcs belong."    (Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  385.) 

Still  another  difficulty  besets  the  subject, — a  difficulty  in  pnrt  recognized 
by  Bates.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciples supported  above  is  far  more  easily  disposed  of.  Bates  found  not  only 
that  the  distasteful  Helieonoid  butterflies  were  mimicked  by  those  which 
were  in  evident  need  of  protection,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  greedily 
eaten  by  insectivorous  animals,  but  that  there  were  cases  of  mimicry  quite  as 
close  among  the  Helieonoid  butterflies  themselves.  Numerous  instances  of 
the  same  kind  have  since  been  recognized  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  both  mocked  and  mockers  were  protected  by  nauscousncss,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  to  him  how  any  advantage,  the  fundamental  cause 
of  variation  of  this  kind,  was  to  be  gained  by  such  imitation.  The  resem- 
blance was  so  close  that,  according  to  his  own  words,  "  species  belonging 
to  distinct  genera  have  been  confounded,  owing  to  their  being  almost  iden- 
tical in  colors  and  markings  ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
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tinguished  except  by  their  generic  characters."  Bates  himself  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  these  not  aw  cafes  of  parastatic  mimicry,  but  as  due  ut0 
the  similar  adaptation  of  all  to  the  name  local,  probably  inorganic,  condi- 
tions." 

But  this  vague  explanation  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  others,  and 
Wallace  and  Meldola,  and  particularly  Fritz  Miiller,  have  followed  up  the 
matter  and  shown  that,  if  the  mimicked  species  possessed  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  the  mere  point  of  numbers,  over  the  mimicking,  this  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  mimicry  concerned.  It  is  highly  probable,  from 
the  ex|K'riments  of  Fritz  Miiller  and  the  observations  of  licit,  that  the 
Ht  lieonoid  butterflies  are  simply  distasteful,  not  poisonous,  to  insectivorous 
animals.  Miiller  has  even  figured  a  considerable  number  of  examples  of  a 
single  species  found  by  him  < in  this  instance  belonging  to  the  Acraeinae,  a 
closely  allied  nauseous  group)  in  which  the  wings  had  evidently  been  seized 
hv  insectivorous  birds,  having  great  gaps  in  their  wings,  such  as  a  bill 
would  make  upon  them.  By  such  seizures  many  of  the  distasteful  butter- 
flies doubtless  perish,  and  Meldola  shows  very  clearly  by  mathematical 
analysis  that  a  resemblance  between  two  species  so  close  that  the  experimen- 
tal seizures  would  be  divided  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  numbers, 
gives  an  advantage  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  scarcer  species.  Or,  as  Wal- 
lace puts  it.  "  if  two  species,  both  equally  distasteful,  closely  resemble 
each  other,  then  the  number  of  individuals  sacrificed  is  divided  between 
them  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  their  respective  numbers."  If 
the  rarer  species  is  only  one-tenth  as  numerous,  it  will  benefit  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  hundred  to  one. 

Exactly  the  same  argument  can  be  applied  to  mimicry  between  two 
species  neither  of  which  is  distasteful,  which  though  less  conspicuous  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  the  other  class  ;  for  on  the  principles  that  we 
have  laid  down,  any  advantage  which  one  species  has  over  another  will  be 
attacked  by  that  other  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  if  there  be  elements  in 
the  structure  or  markings  which  admit  of  a  closer  resemblance  between  the 
two,  and  this  resemblance  will  lessen  the  disadvantage  under  which  the 
weaker  species  labors,  then  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  resemblance  must 
follow,  unless  other  opposing  elements  intervene.  For  here  at  least  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  species  concerned  is  an  essential  element.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  it  was  also  an  essential  element  of  all  mimicry, 
but  not  only  is  there  no  sufficient  reason  for  holding  such  a  view,  except- 
ing in  eases  like  those  last  quoted,  but  it  has  been  asserted  by  no  less  keen 
an  observer  than  Fritz  Miiller  himself,  and  agreed  to  by  others,  that  the 
mimicked  species  is  not  always  more  abundant  than  its  counterfeit ;  indeed, 
the  mimicking  and  the  mimicked  species  have  been  found  to  vary  in  their 
relative  numbers  in  different  localities,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  preponderating.    But  with  regard  to  mimicry  of  one  distasteful  but- 
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tcrfly  by  another,  there  may  also  enter  another  element ;  tor  it  is  hardly  to 
be  believed  that  all  distasteful  butterflies  are  equally  distasteful  to  all  birds, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  distasteful  the  butterfly  is  to  its  rapacious 
foes,  by  so  much  more  has  it  the  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  so  that 
mimicry  of  one  distasteful  butterfly  by  another  less  distasteful  is  scarcely 
more  surprising  than  the  mimicry  of  a  nauseous  butterfly  by  one  that  has 
not  this  quality. 

Only  one  further  difficulty  remains,  and  this  is  that,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, an  insect  has  been  found  differing  so  peculiarly  from  its  congeners 
a-  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  that  it  differs  in  the  direction  of  mimicry 
when  no  exact  prototype  can  be  found.  For  example,  the  butterfly  of  one 
of  the  Nymphalinae,  with  normal  dark  colors  and  a  definite  pattern,  will 
vary  altogether  from  that  pattern  and  coloring,  to  take  on  the  livery  jiecu- 
liar  to  the  Euploeinae,  a  group  very  extensively  imitated,  when  there  is 
found  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  this  supposed  mimicking  species  no 
Kuploeid  which  it  in  any  way  specially  resembles.  In  this  case  but  two 
explanations  have  been  offered,  one  that  the  mimicked  butterfly  has  not  yet 
been  found,  another  that  it  has  for  some  cause  become  extinct.  Hut  with 
the  extinction  of  the  mimicked  form  we  should  exjiect  speedy  extinction 
of  the  mimicking,  and  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  these  were  cases 
of  general  mimicry  in  process  of  formation  toward  some  specific  type.  At 
any  rate  we  need  to  know  more  definitely  about  these  instances  before  we 
can  properly  discuss  them.    They  have  never  been  collated. 

In  support  of  the  general  theory  of  mimicry,  it  may  be  said  that  cases 
are  far  more  common  in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  regions,  even  rela- 
tively ;  and  so,  too,  are  insectivorous  animals.  The  accounts  of  travellers 
in  the  tropics  constantly  mention  the  attacks  of  birds  ujmw  butterflies,  while 
instances  of  butterflies  being  seen  pursued  by  birds  arc  vastly  more  rare 
in  the  temperate  regions.  I  have  never  seen  one.  In  the  tropics,  more- 
over, they  are  aided  by  a  greater  number  of  other  insectivorous  animals, 
such  as  lizards.  In  our  own  country,  therefore,  we  should  not  look  for 
many  instances  of  mimicry  of  any  decided  type.  The  most  striking  is 
unquestionably  that  of  Baxilarehia  archippus.  which  mimics  Anosia  plex- 
ippus,  and  the  closely  related  case  of  Hasilarchia  eros  and  Tasitia  berenicc, 
the  last  two  butterflies  largely  supplanting  the  first  two  on  the  peninsula 
of  Florida.  In  both  these  instances  the  mimicry  is  enjoyed  by  both  sexes. 
A  third  case  is  found  in  the  less  close  but  still  striking  mimicry  of  Hasi- 
larchia astyanax  by  the  female  of  Semnopsyehe  diana,  an  instance  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  mimicked  species  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  our  two 
other  mimicking  forms. 

When  we  take  a  jjeneral  view  of  mimicrv  as  exhibited  bv  one  butterflv 
for  another,  how  strange  it  seems,  and  what  an  interesting  illustration  it  is 
of  the  adaptability  and  pliancy  of  natural  forces,  that  for  the  evident  pr»- 
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tcction  of  one  specie*  in  the  struggle  tor  existence,  so  exact  and  beautiful 
a  resemblance  should  he  brought  about  !  Consider  tor  a  moment  that  the 
subject*  of  mimicry  arc  at  the  final  stage  of  life  :  thev  have  already  pas*cd 
through  nearly  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  species  as  a  species  is  subjected  : 
so  rudely  subjected  that  they  arc  indeed  but  a  centesimal  or  even  less, 
rarely  or  nevermore,  of  those  brought  into  the  world  with  them.  During 
the  early  period  of  their  life  tiny  were  exposed  to  vastly  more  dangers 
than  thev  can  now  experience.  At  times  they  were  absolutely  helpless, 
without  die  power  of  movement.  They  are  now  endowed  with  powers  of 
flight  sufficient  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  many  a  foe,  yet  it  is  in  just  this 
period  that  these  •pedal  and  extraordinary  provisions  for  their  safety  and 
for  the  accomplishment,  as  far  as  the  species  is  concerned,  of  the  end  of 
their  life,  are  given  them.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  prolonging  their  aerial  life  for  the  exceedingly  few  days  which 
are  necessary  for  pairing  and  the  deposition  of  eggs.  The  more  we  con- 
template so  strange  and  so  perfect  a  provision,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  accomplished,  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  the  capabilities  of  natu- 
ral selection,  and  begin  to  comprehend  how  powerful  an  element  it  has 
been  in  the  development  of  the  varied  world  of  beauty  about  us. 
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AN  OS  I A  PLEXIPPUS —The  monarch 

[The  monarch  (Seudder);  the  Arehlppu*  (Goose) .  the  Archippu*  butterfly  (Harri*) ;  the 
rtorm  frltlllary  (DTrban);  weMooted  danay  (Kmmons);  Queen  of  Spain  butterfly  <Ro*»); 
milk-weed  butterfly  (Burgess);  Bermuda  butterfly  (Jones);  the  storm  kin?  (Moffat);  the 

storm  butterfly  (Grote).] 


PopUio  jamaicentti*  maj»r  etc.,  Rai.  Ui«t. 
Iu».,  13H-139  (1710). 

Papitio  plesippH*  Linn.,  ,8y*t.  nat..  loth 
ed..  471  (1758);  (pars)  Mus.  Lu.l.  Dir.,  202 
(17r>4) .— Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  111:34.  pi.  200, 
fltfs  K.  F  (1782);— Pal.  de  Beanv.,  Ins.  Afr.  et 
Amer.,  172-173.  pi.  Lcp.  Iv.  fta*.  la.  lb  (1*05- 
21). 

Papilin  Catesb.,    Nat.    hist.  Carol., 

II:KK,  pi.  K*  (1743);— Kisenb.-I.icht.-Knorr, 
Catesb.,  Ahhild.,  8*.  pi.  N*  (1777). 

Pnpilin  </</«.  plesippn*  Eiscnb.-Licht.- 
Knorr..  Catesb.,  Abbild.,  app.  (1777). 

Dannifla  plerippu*  Latr.,  Hist,  nat.  cru*t. 
rt  ins..  xiv:l«*  (1*05)  ;-Scudd.,  Psyche, 
i:*l-.*5  (|K75). 

Kufilom  plrrippu*  Fabr..  III.  mag.  Iils.. 
v  i :  3S)0  (1*07). 

Ihinav*  plerippux  Latr.,  (ten.  crust,  in*., 
iv :  20ii  (1x09);— Say.  Amer.  entom..  iii :  pl.  M 
(1*2*) .  Entom.  N-  Amer.,  ed.  Ix'Conte,  i :  120- 
121.  pl.  54  (l*59):-l»cale,  Lep.  Amer..  i,  pl.  7 
(1109);— Emm.,  Ajrlc.  N.  Y«.rk.v  :  '202.  pl.  3s. 
fig.  t.c.d(lMM). 

tdto  plrxippxu  Bach.,  Kot/eb.,  Kntd.,  iii: 
210.pl.  7,  fix'.  14  a.  b(|s21). 

I  tannin plexipput  [Latr].  III.  mag.  cut., 
vl:  292  (1*07);  —  Gmlm.-Salv.,  Biol,  centr. 
Amer.,  Lcp.  Rhop.,  I:  i-2  (1*79) ;— Scudd.. 
Butt.,  1311,  29s,  tl^-s.  17,  IS.  31,  22. 33,  30.  4*.  CI, 
37-71,  73,  74,  7*.  79.  100,  107  (1**3). 

Anmtin  pleripptix  Moore,  Proe.  zool.  soe. 
Lond..  ism:  23l-2:t5  (  lss3)  ;-Ra^on.,  Bull. 
hoc  ent.  Franc.  1*6: 1*2-1*3  (l^);-Wn!k.. 
Knt.  month!,  mav,  xxii:  217-224  <!*»<;);- 
Seudd.,  Psyche,  v  :6S-68  (U*JR>. 

Limnns  frtruglntn  ,'lrrtppt  Hllbn., 
Sno.ml,  exot.  schmett..  i.  2  rtir*.(  1*10-21). 


Papilio  erifjiut  Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  i:  4-5. 
l.V2.p!.  3.  tit's.  A.B(I775);-Jabl..Nalui>>st. 
ins.  srhmett..  vii  :  21.  pl.  158.  fig*.  3-4  (1794). 

Dnifth  erippua  Poey.  Mem.  Soc.  econ. 
Hal>.,  [3.]  iii:  175(1847)  ;  Mem. hist.  nat. Cuba, 
1:198-201  (1852);— Luc,  Sagra,  Hist.  nat. 
Cuba,  520  (1S57):—  Harr.,  Proe.  Bout.  soc. 
nat.  hist.,  vii:  189-190  ( 1*60)  ;-Seudd.,  Tran.*. 
Chic.acad.  sc..  i :  331  (1*70) ;— Serap.,  Journ. 
Mus.  Goddefr.,  1:293-295  (1*78); — F.  Moll.. 
Arch.  Mu*.  DM.  Rio,  i:  26-29,  est.  2.  fig*.  1-5, 
6b,  6  (1*77) ;— HewlU.  Zclttchr.  ges.  uat.,  Iii: 
155-1."*;  (1878);  —  Gundl.,  Ent.  cuh.,  23-24 
(18*1). 

DgmaUM  erippim  Kirl>..  Syn.  cat.  Lep., 
vii: 630  (1871). 

ItanaOtn  erippv*  Auriv.,  Lep.  uiu*.  Lud. 
Clr..  70(l**2). 

Pop  it  if  archippu*  Fabr..  Eutom.  syst..  iii : 
4ft  (1793);— Abb..  Draw.  ins.  (4a.  Brit.  Mu«„ 
vi:21.  tig*.  1S-19;  xvi:2«.  Ub.  10*  ,-Suiilh- 
Abb.  Lep.  ins.  Oa.,  i:  11-12.  tab.  «  (1797);- 
Brown.  Butt.,  i :  156.  pl.  23  (1832). 

iJatmi*  archippu*  Boisd.-LeC.  \  Jt\*.  Arucr.. 
sept.,  137-13*;  pl.  40,  tig*.  1-4  (1833) ;— Go**c. 
Can.  cut..  201-262,  fig.  (1840);  Lett.  Alab.. 
1*5-1**  (1*59) ;— D'Crb.,  Can.  nat.  grol.,  iii: 
3-4K152.  tiif*.  a.  b,  pl.t!,  tigs.  1,  2  (1857) ;  v  :  243 
( 1*<«>) :— Morr..  Sy n.  Lep.  H.  Amer..  3*  ( 1*62) . 
-Harr..  In*,  in;.'  veg..  3d  «L,  280-281  (1SH2): 
Entom.  corresp.,  275-270  (18«W):  —  Scudd., 
Pro..  Q*h  acad.  sc.,  ill:  47  (1863);  —  B»>hr.. 
ibid..  *4  ( 1*13) ;—  Saund.,  Can.  entom..  i :  74-75 
(1*69):  M:  14.*  (1*70);  iii:  171  (1*71):  v:  4-*. 
flL.*.  1-5  1 1*73 1 :  Itep.  ent.  soc.  Onl.,  1872 :  51-54, 
ti.*.  :«'-4:t  ( I  *73) ;— Riley,  3d  Rep.  in*.  Mi««ouri. 
143-152.  Hg*.  63-4(7  (1*71);  Am.  ent..  Hi:  100- 
102.  2  tis*.  (1**0) ,— H.  Ed»  ..  Pac  c,.ast.  Lcp.. 
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12-18  (ii:  6]  (1873);-Edw..  Can.  ent.,  v:  9 
(1873);  viii:  110-120  (1876);  xx:  84-*6  (1888); 
P«yche,  ii :  169-178  (1878) ;— MVoy .  Aim.  mag. 
nat.  hist..  (4)  xi:  440-141  (1873) ;— DM.,  Proc. 
ent.»uc.  Loud.,  187":  93-104  (1877) ;— French. 
Rep.  in*.  III.,  vli:  140  (1878);  Butt.  east.  V.  8., 
144-146.  figs.  86-30  (1886) ;- Dew  Itz,  Are*, 
naturg.,  xliv.  1:6-6.  pi.  1,  t5j«.  7  (1878)  ;-Moyer. 
Bull.  Brookl.  CBt.  Wfr,  il:  74  (1870); -Bun;., 
Anniv.  mem.  Bost  hoc.  nut.  hint.,  8th  mem. 
16  pp.,  2  pi.  (1880);  Am.  nat  .  xiv:  313-319, 
fig*.  1-6  (1880);— Muff..  Can.  ent.,  xii:  37 

(1880)  ;  —  Thaxter.  ibid.,  38-30,  fig.  «  (1880)  :— 
Peal..,  ibid.,  119-130  (1880);-Mlddl..  Rep.  int. 
111.,  x:  70-80,  fig.  13  <1881);-Coq.,  ibid.,  161- 
162,  fig.  58  (1881);— Burii,  Am.  nat.,  xv:  572 

(1881)  ;  xvi:64  (1882)  ;-Fern.,  Butt.  Me..  30- 
88,  fig.  12-14  (18S4);-Ham..  Can.  ent..  xvii: 
204-205  (1885) Mayn.,  Butt.  X.  E..  7-8,  pi.  1. 
fig*.  8,  8a  (I8m»);— Marsh.  Can.  ent.,  xx:  45- 
47.  flg.f^K-Moff..  Il.id..  xx :  136-138 (Ishn). 


Dnnaus  arehippu*  Harr..  Flltcho.  Rep.,  590 
<1833);-Mitch..  Am.  nat..  rl:  237-238  [l>anu»] 
(1872). 

Danaiit  nrchippr  Ood„  Eneycl.  meth.,  ix: 
174.  184(1810). 

Anoxia  megnlipp*>  Huhu.,  Saniml.,  exot. 
schmett..  ii :  Lep.  i.  Pap.  I,  Nymph.  II.  I.imn. 
B.  ferrug.  3,  figs.  1-2  (1820-21). 

Anniin  menippe  Bftbn.,  Verz.  sehmett.,  16 
(1816). 

Anrtm'o  fynippt  Htil>n..  Ind.  exot.  Lep..  [6] 
(1821). 

Anoiia  Iruntyyne  Bull.,  Ann.  mag.  nat. 
hint.,  (5)  xili:  183  (1884). 

Figured  t»y  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lop.  pi.  I,  fig. 
2,  ined.  See  also  Emert..  Proe.  Bost.  soe.  nat. 
hUt..  xxiii:  437-460.  pi.  3  (1888). 

[Not  Papilio  plexippu*  Fabr.  (Ent.  sy*t.)  ; 
nor  DanaU  plexippUK  auet.  mult.;  nor  Dana- 
Idaplexlppu*  Aurlv.] 


—Lazily  flying 
Over  the  flower-decked  prairie*,  West; 
Basking  in  sunshine  till  davllght  la  dving. 
And  renting  all  night  on  Ascleprias'  breast; 

Joyously  dancing. 

Merrily  prancing, 
Charing  hi*  lady-love  high  in  the  air. 

Fluttering  gailv. 

Frolicking  dailv, 
Free  from  anxiety,  sorrow  and  care! 

C.  V.  Uii.ky. 


Imago  (1 :  7 ;  16 :  10).  Head  velvety  black ;  at  nearly  equal  distauccs  in  front  of  and 
behind  each  antenna  a  creamy  white  spot,  that  in  front  the  larger  and  roundish,  that 
behind  triangular;  between  the  banc*  of  the  antennae  a  few  white  scales  arranged  in  a 
very  small  triangular  spot ;  and  on  the  outer  hinder  border  of  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae  a  white  dot :  behind  the  middle  of  the  eye  and  lw>rdcriug  the  same  a  small 
patch  of  similarly  colored  scales.  Antennae  uniform  blackish  brown;  palpi  black, 
some  of  the  scaly  hairs  protruding  from  the  front  very  dark  yellowish  brown  at  base, 
the  middle  of  the  outside  of  the  basal  joint  with  a  very  large  roundish  white  spot ; 
middle  joint  with  a  similar,  larger,  triangular  streak ;  inner  upper  side  of  protruded 
tip  with  two  very  small,  inconspicuous,  nearly  continent,  longitudinally  disposed 
white  spots,  which  do  not  reach  the  borders.    Tongue  plceous. 

Thorax  alwve  velvety  black,  with  a  white  mediodorsal  line  over  most  of  the  moso- 
and  tnetathorax  and  the  latter  covered  with  exceedingly  long  and  delicate  mouse 
brown  hairs;  prothorax  with  a  pair  of  large,  compact,  round,  white  spots,  tiutcd  with 
yellow,  and  separated  by  twice  their  own  diameter;  patagia  with  a  similar  but  still 
larger  central  white  spot,  the  tip  and  apical  edges  narrowly  bordered  with  the  same; 
beneath  the  thorax  is  black,  ornamented  with  a  pretty  large,  round,  whitespot  just  in 
advance  of  the  costal  l>order  of  fore  wings,  a  similar  one  at  the  base  of  each  wing, 
besides  about  fifteen  larger  and  smaller  ones  on  either  side.  Irregularly  disposed.  Legs 
blackish  purple,  the  hind  coxae  with  an  anterior  outer  white  spot,  the  anterior  femora 
marked  conspicuously  with  a  broad  white  streak  on  the  outer  side  away  from  the 
base,  occupying  almost  the  entire  apical  half :  anterior  tibiae  edged  lieueath  outwardly 
with  white,  most  conspicuous  at  either  extremity.    Claws,  spurs  and  spines  black. 

Wings  above  rather  light  tawny  brown,  the  veins  narrowly  (J)  or  broadly  (?) 
margined  with  black,  having  a  faint  purplish  reflection.  On  the/ore  wing»,  the  tawny 
brown  is  found  in  a  very  large  patch,  crossed  by  black  veins  and  which  includes  the  cell, 
the  banal  three-fifths  of  the  upper  median  Interspace,  the  basal  three-fourths  of  the 
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lower  lm-diau  Interspace,  ami  all  of  the  mcdio-submedian  interspace  excepting  ibe  broad, 
black  border:  beyond,  all  is  black,  spotted  and  streaked  with  white  and  tawny;  the 
whole  costal  bonier  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervure  K  blac  k,  with  live  white  dashes  In 
the  basal  three-fourths  of  the  wing;  two  just  above  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  under  usu- 
ally the  longer,  divided  by  the  first  subcostal  nervure:  a  similar  pair,  sometimes 
united,  beyond,  at  a  little  less  distance  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  cell;  and  a  single 
dash  at  an  equal  distance  toward  the  base.  Outer  margin  with  a  w  ide  border  of  black, 
nearly  or  quite  as  broad  as  an  interspace ;  a  row  of  fourteen  or  less  small,  suhmar- 
ginal,  whitish  spots,  two  to  each  interspace  above  the  submedlan  nervure,  the 
upper  roundish,  the  lower  usually  oval  and  diagonally  disposed;  this  row  is  followed 
Interiorly  by  a  series  of  eleven  or  twelve  larger,  unequal,  roundish  spots,  the  upper- 
most usually  white,  the  others  of  a  buff,  tawny  color,  approaching  the  submarglnal 
row  below  and  confluent  with  It  at  the  lowest  spot,  above  curving  abruptly  inward ; 
a  large,  triangular,  black  patch,  just  beyond  the  cell,  bordered  below  by  the  upper 
branch  of  the  median,  unites  the  black  edging  of  the  costal  and  outer  borders  and 
contains  rive  large  spots,  usually  of  a  buff,  tawny  color,  the  upper  ones  often  more  or 
less  white ;  two  of  them  are  oblong,  ovoid  patches,  one  above  tin;  other,  forming  a  row 
just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  in  continuation  of  the  two  middle  spots  on  the 
costal  border;  two  others  are  situated  one  above  the  other,  separated  only  by  a  ner- 
vule.  just  beyond  the  outer  pair  of  costal  spots  :  together  they  forma  large,  quadrate, 
transverse  patch;  the  fifth  is  as  large  as  the  last  two  together,  roundish  or  siibquad- 
rate,  situated  beyond  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-median  Interspace;  beyond  this  tri- 
angular patch  each  of  the  three  larger  subcostal  interspaces  has  an  oblong  taw  ny 
patch,  much  obscured  by  black  scales,  especially  along  the  edges,  which  are  conse- 
quently ill-defined ;  whole  of  the  inner  border.  In-low  the  submedlan  nervure.  black, 
excepting  a  slender,  longitudinal  patch  next  the  base;  fringe  white,  interrupted  with 
blackish  brown,  broadly  at  the  nervure  tips,  narrowly  at  the  middle  of  the  interspaces. 
Hind  immjn  with  a  black  border  as  broad  as  the  width  of  an  interspace,  extending 
from  the  anal  angle,  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure; 
this  is  enlivened  by  two  rows  of  roundish  white  spots,  sometimes  tinged  with  tawny, 
equidistant  from  each  other  and  from  each  border,  two  in  each  row  In  each  principal 
interspace,  the  middle  ones  small,  sometimes  obsolete,  those  at  either  extremity 
larger;  especially  Is  this  the  case  with  those  of  the  upper  row  next  the  anal  angle, 
and  still  more  with  those  situated  on  the  costal  bonier,  where  the  two  rows  are  con- 
fluent and  end  in  a  large,  ill-defined,  quadrate  spot  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  black 
l>orderlng ;  the  inner  margin  is  narrowly  edged  with  black  and  on  the  anal  area  the 
brighter  colors  are  usually  paled.  The  male  is  provided  with  a  small,  raised,  oval,  black 
patch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  median  nervule,  midway  between  its  origin  and 
the  black  border;  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath:  forr  triny*  of  the  same  color  as  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the  same  and 
a  few  additional  markings;  the  black  median  nervure  is.  however,  bordered  In  the 
tawny  field  by  reddish  tawny  instead  of  black;  the  inner  border  is  of  a  soft  drab 
brown,  the  white  spots  of  the  outer  margin  greatly  etdarged  ami  conspicuous,  the 
colored  patch  in  the  principal  subcostal  interspaces  much  more  conspicuous,  occu- 
pying almost  the  whole  of  the  interspaces  not  obscured  by  black  scales  and  of  a  tawny 
buff  color  divided  by  the  black  nervules;  the  larger  spots  of  the  black,  triangular 
patch  scarcely  differ  from  the  same  on  the  upper  surface  but  besides  having  the  white 
dashes  of  the  costal  bonier  of  the  upper  surface  enlarged  there  are  additional  ones, 
the  single  one  nearest  the  base  being  accompanied  beneath  by  another  very  long  one, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  long  streaks  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing;  next  the  base,  too, 
the  costal  border  is  streaked  by  an  extended  dash  of  creamy  white,  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  blackish  scales,  not  reaching  the  base  nor  fhe  first  white  spot,  and  leaving 
the  costal  edge  black;  there  is  also  a  pretty  large,  whitish,  triangular  or  quadrate 
patch  in  the  extreme  upper  outer  angle  of  the  dlscoldal  cell,  and  at  the  upper  base  of 
the  subcostal  nervure  a  minute,  white  spot;  the  fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface.  Hind 
in'xf/s  of  a  nearly  uniform  buff  color,  a  little  deeper  next  the  outer  margin,  all  the  veins 
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broadly  bordered  with  black  and  thin  edged  narrowly  and  inconspicuously  with  white 
•eaten;  border  as  on  the  upper  surface,  excepting  that  the  white  spots  are  all  large, 
round  and  conspicuous  as  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fore  wings ;  there  is  also  a  white 
•pot  at  the  extreme  upper  base  of  the  subcostal  nervure  and  another  smaller  one  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  median  and  submedlan  nervure* ;  the  fringe  as  upon  the  upper 


rich  dark  purplish  brown,  the  last  tlve  or  six  segments  with  a  slight 
posterior  edging  of  white  scales  on  the  skies  altove;  beneath  a  broken  powdery  medio- 
ventral  line  of  buff  white  on  the  basal  half,  and  beyond  three  or  four  median  patches  of 
buff  white ;  sides  with  a  slender  continuous  line  of  huff  white  and  the  last  three  or  four 
segment*  with  some  additional  paler  deckings,  on  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments. 
Appendages  of  mate  (33  :  23.  24) ;  upper  organ  with  the  hook  directed  downward 
more  than  backward,  nearly  as  long  as  the  centrum,  equal,  half  as  long  again  as  broad 
and  broadly  rounded  at  the  tip.  Clasps  with  the  posterior  border  at  about  a  right 
angle  with  the  inferior,  but  with  the  angle  rounded  off* ;  the  upper  tooth  is  triangular, 
about  as  long  as  broad,  pointed!:  the  finger  of  the  interior  ridge  is  directed  back- 
ward and  a  very  little  downward:.  '*  nearly  equal,  a  little  compressed,  slightly 
twisted,  rounded  at  the  tip.  bent  toward  that  of  the  opposite  clasp,  hut  close  to  the 
tip  turned  slightly  in  a  reverse  direction ;  Its  apical  half  is  transversely  wrinkled^. 
The  males  also  possess  an  extensile  pencil  of  hairs  (61:  49,  59)  on  each  side  of  the 
last  abdominal  segment,  which  spread  when  the  pencil  is  fully  extended :  each  hair 
is  straight,  simple,  gently  clubbed  at  the  tip  and  .02  mm.  in  diameter. 


NeasuremeiiU  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  16.5  mm. 

MALES. 

KKMALKS. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Urgest 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest . 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  

50. 
17.5 
12. 
4.5 

52. 
1 s- 
12.5 
4.65 

67. 
19.73 
13.5 
5.4 

51. 

17.75 

12.5 

6. 

34. 
1X.5 
13.1 
6.25 

55. 
19. 
18.26 
6.25 

Length  of  claws  (not  Included  in  the  leg  measurements  above).  2  mm.;  of  blister 
on  hind  wings  of  male,  2.6  mm. 

Aberrations  and  variations.  A.  r.  rtTMOstrs  (  Dun.  archippus  rar./utnotut  Hulst,  Ent. 
am.,  li :  182,  1886)  "Differs  from  the  type  form  in  having  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
the  wings  which  ordinarily  is  bright  fulvous,  of  a  deep,  sooty  brown  color."  This 
form  Is  also  referred  to  as  exhibited  at  meetings  of  the  Brooklyn  entomological 
society  (Ent.  am.,  i:  140,  159.  lt*0). 

Butler  describes  the  Jamaican  form,  also  occurring  In  Venezuela,  with  immaculate 
black  border  to  hind  wings  as  a  distinct  species.  According  to  Godman  and  Salvin, 
the  form  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  is  one  in  which  the  spots 
in  the  apical  portion  of  the  fore  wings  are  purer  white  than  in  North  American  exam- 
ples. Jeuner  Weir  writes  me  that  all  the  specimens  taken  in  England  wldch  he  has 
seen  have  the  tlve  large  subaplcal  spots  of  the  fore  wing,  i.  e..  those  found  at  a  little 
less  than  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  cell  and  the  tip  of  the  wiug.  tawny,  and  this 


•In  southern  specimens  —  I.asua  Santa. 
Venezuela,  Gautcmala,  Haytl— it  in  at  more 
than  a  right  angle  and  the  clasp  i»  much  nar- 
rower at  the  tip  than  in  the  New  Eugland  spe- 
cimen*. 

t  In  southern  specimens,  as  above,  it  is  about 
twice  as  long  as  broad. 

t  In  southern  specimens,  considerably  down- 
ward. 

f  In  specimeus  from  Lagoa  Santa  the  apex 
is  obscurely  bifid. 

Specimens  from  Hayti  and  Venezuela  — in 
whleh  also  the  roll  of  the  hind  wins  approaches 


the  hinder  margin  more  closely  than  usual- 
have  the  tKisterior  edge  of  the  clasp-like  eighth 
abdominal  segment  fcss  considerably  excised, 
and  the  upper  angle  less  produced  to  an 
appendage,  than  obtains  in  New-  England 
Kpccimens.  This  Is.  however,  not  true  of  a 
specimen  from  Lagoa  Santa  in  Brazil  where 
the  cell  is  even  longer,  nor  In  Guatemalan  spec- 
imens where  the  cell  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
New  England  butterflies.  The  Guatemalan 
inserts,  in  these  two  particulars,  thus  resemble 
New  Eugland  type*  rather  than  those  of 
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is  the  case  also  with  all  he  has  seen  from  the  West  Indies,  Fiji  ami  Australia;  which 
rentiers  It  the  more  probable  that  all  these  places  were  colonized  from  North  and  not 
from  South  America.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  South  American  type,  the  spots  next 
the  apex  of  the  cell  of  the  fore  wings  are  sometimes  absent.  See  the  notes  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  for  some  other  distinctive  features  of  more  importance. 

Accessory  sexual  peculiarities.  The  pouch  on  the  hind  wings,  alluded  to  under 
the  genus,  is  one  of  the  notable  sexual  characteristics  of  the  male.  It  is  long  oval  In 
form,  deflecting  the  vein  in  the  immediate  proximity  (38:  2;  44:  2)  and  a  cross- 
section  (44 :  8)  shows  that  it  is  only  about  double  the  size  of  the  vein.  It  opens  away 
from  the  nervule.  At  Its  mouth  the  scales  are  alternately  broad,  rounded  or  quadrate- 
oval  (46:  5,  6)  and  fan-shaped,  trllobed  at  tip  (46:  7).  the  middle  lobe  broader  and 
more  rounded  than  the  others,  as  pointed  out  by  Fritz.  MUller.  On  the  nervule  near 
by  are  many  slender,  round-tipped  scales  (46:  «) :  while  the  floor  of  the  pouch  iteelf 
is  occupied  by  somewhat  symmetrically  and  pretty  evenly  distributed  blackish  scales, 
paler  at  the  base,  which  appear  to  be  the  androcouia  proper  ami  are  of  two  types :  one 
laminate  (46  i  9) ,  long  oval .  generally  roundly  and  angularly  subtruncate  at  lip ;  the  other 
rod-like  (46:  10),  more  or  less,  but  very  faintly  and  gradually,  incrassatedapically  and 
expanded  slightly  at  the  base,  where,  according  to  MUller.  they  are  seated  In  the  centre 
of  a  chitinous  annulus.  wanting  at  the  base  of  the  other  Malta,  Besides  this  there  is 
the  extensile  pencil  of  clubbed  hairs  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  described  above. 

Egg  (64  :  1).  Very  pale  amber  green,  becoming  grayish  before  hatching.  Vertical 
ribs  twenty-two  in  number  about  .1  mm.  apart  In  the  middle,  the  intervals  smooth  and 
glistening,  broken  by  bands  ,012  mm.  in  width,  giving  the  egg  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  being  overlaid  with  a  thick  layer,  perforated  by  regular  meshes  which  arc  the 
cells  between  them ;  In  the  largest  part  of  the  egg  these  cells  are  about  .08  mm.  in 
breadth  and  .02.5  mm.  in  height,  being  quadrangular  with  rounded  sides.  Summit  of 
the  egg  about  .1  mm.  in  diameter  (67:  41,  not  at  all  sunken  but  gently  convex,  the 
outside  cells  about  .01  mm.  in  length,  and  the  mieropyle  proper  .05  mm.  In  diameter. 
Beight  of  egg  usually  about  1.2  mm.  anil  the  breadth  .85  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  stage  (70:  8).  Bead  (78:  I)  piceous.  with  scattered,  delicate 
and  short  black  hairs:  labrum  and  labium  very  pale  green;  other  mouth  parts  fuscous; 
antennae  pale.  Body  pale  green,  narrowly  banded  on  the  anterior  end  of  each  abdomi- 
nal segment  with  pale  olive  green  slightly  infuscated.  Last  segment  black  posteriorly. 
Skin  shagreened  by  a  flne  punctuation.  Hairs  very  slender,  scarcely  tapering,  bluntly 
tipped,  not  clubbed,  about  half  as  long  as  the  segments,  black.  Tubercles  on  second 
thoracic  ami  eighth  abdominal  segments  brownish  fuscous,  scarcely  appressedat  base; 
laterodorsal  blister  of  tlrst  thoracic  segment  piceous.  Legs  and  prolegs  beyond  basal 
joint  black,  the  latter  only  outwardly,  and  ringed  with  green  apically.  Spiracles 
showing  a  black  ring  on  a  pale  ground.  Length.  3  mm..  breadth.  .45  mm.  The  colors 
grow  darker  with  age. 

Second  stage.  Bead  (78  :  2)  black,  the  centre  of  the  triangle  white;  parallel  to  the 
hinder  border  are  two  broad,  equidistant,  whitish  bands  broken  in  the  middle  above; 
hairs  black.  Body  lemon  yellow,  each  segment  with  a  central,  transverse,  white  band, 
containing  a  central,  transverse,  purplish  black  stripe,  running  with  equal  width  around 
the  body,  on  the  pedigerous  segments  passing  down  the  front  of  the  prolegs;  the 
last  abdominal  segment  wants  the  white  band  but  not  the  black  and  Is  tipped  with 
black;  the  first  thoracic  segment  is  almost  entirely  white,  but  has  a  transverse  dusky 
stripe,  In  which,  on  either  side,  is  a  large,  laterodorsal.  transversely  oval,  shining 
black  spot.  The  fleshy  threads  arc  short,  thick,  bluntly  pointed,  black,  the  front  ones 
a  little  appressed;  the  black  hairs  are  arranged  In  transverse  rows,  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  bright  stripe,  and  they  are  not  Infrequent.  Spiracles  black,  annulate  with 
luteous;  legs  black;  prolegs  whitish,  black  tipped.  Length.  7.25  mm.;  breadth  of 
body,  2  mm. ;  length  of  anterior  filaments.  .6  mm. ;  of  posterior  pair,  .25  mm. 

One  of  these  caterpillars,  preserved  In  alcohol  at  its  second  stage,  showed  on  exam- 
ination a  couple  of  little  threads  upon  one  side;  on  attempting  to  raise  them,  they 
cameoffwith  the  instrument,  leaving,  however.no  mark  of  attachment  on  the  body, 
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but  they  may  have  been  a  third  pair  of  filaments  belonging  to  the  second  alxlotiilnal 
segment.  They  were  .«.*>  nun.  long  and  .02  mm.  in  diameter,  exceedingly  slender,  rather 
short,  equal,  apparently  smooth,  excepting  at  the  tip,  where  they  appeared  to  be 
knobbed,  and  at  the  base,  where  they  showed  signs  of  having  been  torn  from  some 
object.  It  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  since  flexible  filaments  are  found  on  this 
segment  in  the  full  grown  larva  of  Kuploea  and  also  in  that  of  the  neighboring  genus 
Tasitia.  of  which  we  have  a  common  species.  T.  berenice.  in  the  south.  Unfortunately 
I  have  forgotten  to  verify  the  point  when  I  have  since  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  caterpillars  alive. 

TTiird  stage  (  78  :  3).  The  anterior  filaments  have  become  1.  5  mm.  long,  are  wholly 
black,  nearly  cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering  at  all.  broad  at  tip  and  bluntly  pointed, 
measuring  here  .2  mm.  iu  diameter,  throughout  rough  with  minute  but  coarse  curved 
serrations  pointing  toward  the  apex  and  divided  by  circlets  of  short  spines  .05  mm. 
long,  into  apparent  joints,  averaging  .s  mm.  in  leugth;  the  hinder  pair,  which  are  .8 
mm.  long,  are  similarly  formed :  on  the  first  abdominal  segment  Is  a  pair  of  latero- 
dorsal  black  spots. 

Ftitirth  Mage.  Head  (78:  4)  as  before.  Body  bright  yellow;  on  each  segment  a 
very  broad,  central,  whitish,  transverse  band,  extending  over  the  whole  dorsal  and 
lateral  region,  edged  on  either  side  with  blackish  fuscous;  in  the  middle  of  each  of 
these  a  distinct,  transverse,  purplish  black  line,  which  passes  through  the  posterior 
two-thirds  of  the  spiracles,  and  reaches  the  anterior  base  of  thcprolegs,  on  the  segments 
where  they  occur;  the  last  abdominal  segment  Is  tipped  apieally  with  black,  and  is 
nearly  destitute  of  a  whitish  hand ;  anterior  filaments  blackish  purple,  paler  poste- 
riorly, directed  upward,  forward,  and  outward,  and  curved  a  little  forward;  posterior 
pair  similarly  directed,  but  backward  instead  of  forward,  and  straight;  spiracles 
black,  broadly  annotated  with  blackish  fuscous:  prologs  white  at  base,  black  poste- 
riorly and  apieally.  Length.  24  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  5  mm. ;  length  of  anterior  fila- 
ments, ('» inm. ;  length  of  posterior  filaments.  2.  25  mm. 

Lust  staijf  (74:  5).  Head  (78:  5;  86:  37  ).  lemon  or  greenish  yellow,  broadly  and 
conspicuously  banded  with  shining  black ;  following  either  side  of  the  suture  of  the 
triangle  anil  the  division  between  If  and  the  labium,  is  a  broad  black  A.  the  sides  a 
very  little  bowed :  the  head  is  broadly  bordered  behind  with  black,  and  midway  be- 
tween this  border  and  the  deltoid  spot,  is  another  band,  equally  broad,  passing  down 
each  side  of  the  head  and  terminating  just  behind  the  antennae ;  the  yellowish  parts 
of  the  head  are  faintly  spotted  with  pellucid,  the  spots  made  up  of  aggregated  pale 
dots;  hairs  blackish:  basal  joint  of  antennae  white,  encircled  at  base  with  black; 
other  Joints  black,  the  last  lipped  with  white.  Ocelli  black,  all  but  the  posterior  one 
seated!  iu  the  middle  black  baud.  ljibnun  yellowish ;  mandibles  black ;  maxillary 
palpi  yellowish,  the  tips  of  the  joints  nnnulated  with  black. 

Each  segment  of  the  body  Is  bordered  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  with  lemon 
yellow,  forming  at  the  junction  of  two  segments  a  broad,  transverse  baud,  sometimes 
obscured  in  the  middle  by  a  line  of  blackish  fuscous  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  first 
of  the  two  segments;  this  band  is  bordered  with  black,  in  front  narrowly,  behind,  also 
narrowly  on  the  thoracic,  hut  broadly  on  the  abdominal  segments.  The  band  formed 
by  the  latter  bordering,  that  is  the  black  band  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  segment, 
is  wanting  on  the  sides  of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  forked  on  the  first  to  the  seventh 
abdominal  segments;  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fork  Is  nearly  continuous  with,  but  a 
little  anterior  to.  the  main  band  —  parted  from  it  on  the  first  and  second  abdominal 
segments — broadening  beneath  into  a  blackish  fuscous,  broad  belt,  and  passing  just 
behind  the  prolegs  on  the  segments  bearing  them ;  the  posterior  branch  is  short,  atten- 
uated, and  directed  toward  the  anterior  base  of  the  succeeding  prolcg,  terminating  at 
the  stigraatal  line.  The  remainder  of  the  segment  Is  white,  traversed  across  the  middle 
by  a  broad,  equal,  transverse,  black  band,  which  passes  down  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
legs  and  prolegs  on  the  segments  which  bear  them,  including  the  spiracles  In  Its  pos- 
terior half,  as  well  as  the  fleshy  filaments.  The  posterior  edging  of  the  second  thora- 
cic segment  is  broadened  on  the  dorsum.    The  last  abdominal  segment  is  wholly  yellow 
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witli  a  central,  broad,  black  stripe,  ami  in  tipped  posteriorly  with  blackish  fuscous,  sur- 
mounted with  black.  Filaments  cylindrical,  a  little  appressed.  especially  at  the  base, 
black  but  not  purplish.  Spiracles  shining  plceous.  Legs  black  covered  with  a  few 
short,  black  hairs;  prolegs  black  above,  shining  black  l»elow.  the  ventral  pairs  white 
externally.  Length.  45  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  7.5  ram. :  breadth  of  head.  3.75  mm. ; 
length  of  anterior  filaments  12-14.5  mm.;  length  of  posterior  filament*.  4.5-8 mm. ; 
length  of  hairs  on  body.  .05  mm. 

Chryaalia  (83:  l-;t  ).  Uniform  delicate  pea  green,  somewhat  beclouded  by  a  pale, 
silvery  gleam:  the  abdominal  segments  frequently  bordered  with  yellow,  and  their 
doratl  surface,  posterior  to  the  transverse  row  of  warts,  with  not  infrequent  fuscous 
specks,  Inconspicuous  even  with  a  lens.  Tips  of  ocellar  tubercles,  and  the  centre  of 
the  first  Joint  of  the  forelegs,  baail  wing  tubercles,  the  two  pair  of  tubercles  on 
the  mesothorax  and  the  raised  blister-like  surface  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell  of  the 
wings,  gilt.  At  the  anterior  outer  edges  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  is  a  small  wart, 
having  a  black  speck  at  tip.  The  transverse  row  of  tubercles  on  the  third  abdominal 
segment  is  situated  in  a  tri-colored  baud,  anteriorly  shining  piceous.  centrally  nacre- 
ous and  posteriorly  gilt,  the  division  line  of  black  and  nacreous  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  tubercles ;  terminal  abdominal  segment  with  a  rather  large,  transverse,  shining 
plceous,  dorsal  spot  and  a  pair  of  small,  plceous,  subvcntral  spots,  placed  anteriorly 
and  each  with  a  hemispherical  wart;  connecting  each  of  them  with  the  sides  of  the 
cremaster  is  a  broad,  curving,  shining  piceous  streak.  C'remaster  shining  plceous. 
Spiracles  of  the  color  of  the  body  with  very  pale  testaceous  lips.  Length.  27.5  mm. : 
length  of  cremaster,  3  mm. ;  breadth  of  body  at  abdomen.  11.5  mm. ;  at  hind  border 
of  metathorax,  9.78  mm. ;  at  basal  wing  tubercle.  10.25  mm. :  at  ocellar  tubercles.  8.5 
mm.;  height  of  abdomen.  11.75  mm.;  of  thorax. !».  75  ram. 

The  proper  name  of  the  butterfly.  By  the  almost  universal  agree- 
ment of  those  who  have  recently  given  the  subject  special  study,  this  insect 
should  bear  the  specific  name  of  plexippus.  The  only  dissenting  voice  is 
that  of  Aurivillius.  I  believe  I  was  first  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
proper  specific  name  in  my  "List  of  the  butterflies  of  North  America,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Buffalo  society  of  natural  sciences  in  187S  (Bull.,  ii :  245). 
This  was  followed  directly  by  Stacker  in  1M7S  in  his  Catalogue,  in  which 
he  adopted  exactly  the  separations  that  I  bad  made.  More  recently  God- 
man  and  Salvin  in  their  "Biologin  Centrali  Americana"  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  referring  approvingly  to  Strecker's  distinctions.  And  in  the 
recent  monograph  of  the  group  by  Moore,  the  same  conclusion  is  adopted, 
which  in  brief  is  this  :  that  the  species  was  first  described  under  the  name 
of  plexippus  by  Linne  in  the  tenth  edition  of  bis  "Systema  Naturae." 
The  description  was  applied  only  to  the  North  American  species  ;  that  Linne 
afterward  in  his  Museum  LudovicaeUlricae  confounded  with  the  American 
species  one  from  Asia  ;  and  the  two  specimens  now  remaining  in  the  orig- 
inal collection  arc  stated  by  Aurivillius  to  belong  only  to  the  Asiatic 
species.  Aurivillius  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  of  Linne 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Asiatic  species ;  but  as  he  himself  agrees  with 
all  others  that  the  original  description  referred  to  the  American  species  and 
to  the  American  species  only,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
name  plexippus  should  be  retained  for  it.  Moreover  Linne  refers  in  the 
original  to  the  figures  by  Catesby  and  Sloane,  the  first  of  which  refers  to 
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the  present  species,  the  second  to  a  closely  nllie<l  form  from  Jamaica, 
powibly  only  a  variety  and  not  a  distinct  form.  The  confusion  in  the 
names  was  brought  about,  however,  mainly  by  Fahrieius,  who  first  dis- 
tinctly misapplied  the  name  of  plexippus  to  the  Asiatic  species  alone  and 
rcdescrihed  the  American  form  under  the  name  of  archippus.  As  there 
can  be  in  this  case  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  species  was  first  described 
by  Linne  under  the  name  plexippus,  and  as  at  the  time  he  did  not  con- 
found it  with  any  other  form,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  ;  which 
is  that  the  species  should  bear  the  specific  name  of  plexippus. 

Natural  distribution-  This  magnificent  butterfly  is  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  any  of  our  sjiecies.  if  we  except  those  which  also  occur  in 
Europe  ami  have  perhaps  been  introduced  thence.  If  the  insect  from 
Brazil  described  by  Cramer  under  the  name  of  erippus  is  really  identical 
with  our  New  England  species,  then  it  ranges  over  the  whole  North 
American  continent  from  Atlantic  to  Paeific,  as  far  north  as  the  annual 
isotherm  of  40*,  and  over  that  portion  of  South  America  laying  east  of  the 
Andes  and  north  of  Rio,  including  also  many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  West 
India  Islands  as  well  as  Bermuda.  There  are  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  from  Cuba,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  St.  Thomas  and  from  Canto  Gallo,  Pernambueo,  Lagoa  Santa, 
Coreovado  and  Para,  South  America,  and  it  has  recently  been  recorded 
by  Berg  from  Patagonia  which  it  probably  has  reached  by  way  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Amies,  though  it  is  unknown  in  Chili.  The  probable  nat- 
ural limit  of  its  northern  distribution  is  not  far  south  of  the  boundary  line 
dividing  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas  ;  at  least  so  far  as  eastern 
America  is  concerned.  By  natural  limits  I  mean  the  limits  within  which 
the  insect  is  to  be  found  undergoing  its  natural  transformations  year  after 
year  without  annual  extinction  during  the  cold  winter.  This  boundary  in 
the  east  may  be  said  to  be  probably  not  far  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  or  about  the  northern  limit  of  the  Allegha- 
nian fauna,  though  it  doubtless  extends  further  north  along  the  river 
valleys  of  southerly  flowing  streams,  and  may  be  annually  extinguished  in 
the  higher  and  colder  regions  further  south,  such  as  the  Catskills,  and  even 
the  Alleghanies.  In  the  interior  it  probably  extends  further  north  than 
near  the  coast. 

Annual  excursions-  For,  a  review  of  all  the  facts  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  north  leads  me  to  believe,  what  indeed  was  first  suggested  many  years 
ago  by  Riley,  that  in  the  northern  districts  of  its  range  this  species 
will  annually  perish  during  the  colder  season,  when  the  butterfly  hiber- 
nates, and  be  replenished  by  excursions  northward  from  the  borders  of 
its  natural  territory,  so  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  be  found  very 

*  This  general  statement  tloe*  not  here  Mountain  dlctriot  though  it  ia  meant  to  cover 
neceesnrily  iiu-luile  the  whole  of  the  Kocky     the  greater  part  of  it. 
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abundant.  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  as  regular  a  migrant  a* 
the  birds,  returning  southward  in  the  autumn.  The  principle,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  serious  objection  to  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  in  such  numbers  so  very  far  north  and  has  been  known  to  occur,  in 
single  instances  at  leant,  to  an  immense  distance  toward  the  arctic  regions. 
It  has  not  only  been  found  in  even*  nook  and  corner  of  New  England, 
but  far  beyond  that  ;  it  is  known  from  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  Quebec,  not 
common  (Howies)  and  Ottawa,  Can.  (Billings),  Moose  Factory,  Hudson 
Bay  (Wier),  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  (Agassi/.),  the  Bed 
River  valley  ( Dawson) ,  the  Saskatchewan  country  (American  entomolo- 
gist, iii :  102)  the  north-west  territories  of  Canada  (Geddes),  and  even  as 
far  north  as  the  Athabasca  country  (Geffeken).  That  the  insect  might 
cover  New  England  every  summer  would  be  easily  believed.  But  the 
extreme  distance  of  Moose  Factory  and  the  western  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay  from  its  supposed  natural  limits  renders  confidence  in  these  bounda- 
ries somewhat  less  secure.  Still  the  facts  which  we  shall  give  concerning 
its  annual  history  in  New  England,  together  with  those  concerning  its 
wide  exotic  extension  in  recent  times  will  render  it  more  plausible.  Few 
reports  have  been  returned  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  region, 
excepting  from  Colorado  where,  according  to  Mead,  it  occurs  even  where 
below  the  timber  line ;  but  it  has  also  been  recorded  from  western 
Wyoming,  Utah  and  Arizona.  It  is,  moreover,  common  nlong  the  entire 
Pacific  shore  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  Island,  was  found  by  Captain 
(icddcs  at  all  points  in  the  "northwest  territory,"  but  is  rare  in  British 
Columbia  (Fletcher).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  occupies,  at  least 
at  times,  all  the  less  elevated  portions  of  the  region  colored  on  the  map. 

That  there  is  a  regular  annual  southward  movement  of  butterflies,  as 
intimated  above,  is  certainly  not  proven,  but  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
a  southward  migration  has  been  observed  at  the  close  of  the  season  over 
considerable  tracts  of  territory  in  different  years,  tends  strongly  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  the  case.  Riley  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  such  a 
return  movement.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  sciences  of 
St.  Louis,  the  substance  of  which  was  published  in  its  Proceedings 
(iii:  273-274)  and  in  the  Scientific  American  for  April  G,  1878  (see  also 
American  entomologist,  iii :  100-102),  he  remarks  '-there  is  a  southward 
migration  late  in  the  growing  season  in  congregated  masses  and  a  north- 
ward dispersion  early  in  the  season  through  isolated  individuals."  As  re- 
gards the  southward  movement  in  the  autumn,  he  remarks  in  his  paper  in  the 
St.  Louis  Academy's  Proceedings,  "the  newspapers  in  the  southwest  and  the 
signal  officers  were  constantly  reporting  the  passage  from  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Texas  of  swarms  of  the  butterflies  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  last."  These  consisted,  in  every  case  where  deter- 
mined, of  Anosia  plexippus.    A  few  cases  may  be  cited. 
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In  his  third  Missouri  rei>ort  Kilcy  states  that  P.  B.  Sibley  of*  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  on  September  U>,  18U8  saw  "millions  of  them  filling  the  nir  to 
a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  for  several  hours,  Hying  from  north 
to  south.*"  Also  large  flocks,  according  to  Thomas  Wells,  passed  over 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  a  southerly  direction  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 
and  morning  of  the  28th  of  September,  1870:  "while  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, great  numbers  of  them  were  seen  passing  in  a  southwest  direction  on 
the  last  day  of  October  of  the  same  year."  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to 
the  "continuous  line  of  passing  butterflies  flying  in  a  direct  course  toward 
the  south"  observed  from  the  top  of  Pegan  Hill  in  Natick  by  William 
Edwards.  His  full  aecount,  which  leaves  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  be- 
longed to  this  species,  may  well  find  a  place  here. 

The  day  «M  warm  and  summer-like,  with  no  wind  to  disturb  the  flight  of  the  but- 
terflies, which  was  remarkably  steady  and  even,  like  the  flight  of  migrating  birds,  and 
very  unlike  the  usual  zigzag  movement  of  butterflies.  We  watched  them  for  nearly  an 
hour  as  they  appeared  in  view  from  the  north  and  moved  steadily  onward  toward  the 
south.  Sometimes  they  appeared  singly,  sometimes  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  but 
oftcner  in  pairs,  and  flying  six  or  eight  feet  apart.  Being  anxious  to  obtain  a  specimen, 
that  the  species  might  be  determined,  we  made  several  vain  attempts  to  bring  one 
down  by  sending  our  walking-sticks  after  them.  This  put  them  in  great  confusion, 
entirely  breaking  up  their  line  of  march,  and  causing  them  to  dodge  rapidly  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  frequently  to  drop  down  several  feet;  although  they  continued  on 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  they  seemed  unable  to  regain  their  former  even  flight,  but 
kept  up  this  zigzag  motion  till  lost  sight  of  in  the  distance.  They  wore  apparently- 
one  of  our  largest  species,  and  were  visible  at  least  one  eighth  of  a  mile  as  they  ap- 
peared in  sight;  it  seems  an  important  fact  that  they  did  not  change  their  altitude  in 
passing  over  the  hill.  We  also  noticed  when  descending  the  hill  toward  the  north  that 
they  were  flying  at  the  same  level  till  we  were  so  far  below  them  that  they  appeared 
but  mere  specks  in  the  air  above  our  heads,  and  before  we  had  reached  the  plains 
below  we  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  them.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
butterflies  changed  their  course  in  order  to  pass  over  this  hill,  or  that  the  flight  did 
not  extend  over  the  surrounding  country.    (Am.  nat.,  xl :  244.) 

In  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Jennie  Murray  of  Guard,  Kansas,  to  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  sec,  she  records  a 
similar  passage  on  Septeml>er  17.  1877.  The  butterflies  came,  she 
writes  two  days  afterward,  "from  the  north  north-east  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  a  minute,  and  continued  from  the  time  I  first  noticed  them 
for  about  half  an  hour.  It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  r.  If.  I  was 
told  the  same  thing  occurred  here  last  fall.  Some  were  as  high  up  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  others  lower :  and  still  others  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground."  Specimens  were  in  this  case  obtained  and 
identified.  In  an  unsigned  note  in  Field  and  forest  ( iii :  9]  )  it  is  stated 
that  "large  numbers  of  this  butterfly  commenced  their  flight  over  Denton 
Co.,  Texas,  about  the  15th  of  October,  and  continued  up  to  November 
5th,  the  last  week,  however,  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  previously. 
They  seemed  to  be  moving  in  a  southerly  direction  and  were  accompanied 
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by  about  a  dozen  other  species  of  smaller  butterflies."  Finally,  I  wan 
myself  fortunate  enough  to  observe  a  movement  of  this  sort  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1888  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September 
2  ;  while  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a  house  facing  the  sea-shore  at  Hampton, 
X.  H.,  and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water,  a  continuous  stream  of 
these  butterflies  passed  before  me  toward  the  southwest,  following  the 
line  of  the  sea-coast,  with  the  wind  about  northwest.  There  were  never 
less  than  three  or  four  directly  in  front  of  me,  often  a  dozen  or  twenty. 
In  the  hour  that  I  watched  them,  I  calculated  that  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
passed  me  and  without  a  single  exception  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Roland  Thaxtcr,  who  found  great  swarms  of  this  butterfly  festoon- 
ing the  trees  in  a  pine  grove  in  northern  Florida  (as  detailed  further 
on),  says  he  "was  told  by  Dr.  A.  \V.  Chapman" — the  most  competent 
authority  living — "that  there  was  hardly  milk  weed  enough  in  all  Florida 
to  produce  one  of  these  flocks."  Moreover,  Dr.  Chapman  states  that  in 
Apalachicola  the  butterflies  are  very  abundant  annually  from  November 
until  May  ;  after  that  but  few  are  seen  until  fresh  ones  appear  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Flocks,  too,  have  since  been  observed  in  Florida,  wan- 
derers no  doubt  from  the  north,  like  our  invalids,  seeking  a  climate  beat 
permitting  hibernation.  And  in  these  facts  we  find  an  explanation  of  these 
migrations.  All  or  nearly  all  arc  descendants  of  those  which  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  season  flew  to  warmer  climes  and  dispersed  in  the  spring 
in  search  of  milk  weed.  The  same  was  true  of  their  ancestors  of  a  corre- 
sponding time  of  year,  the  rugged  season  having  eliminated  the  greater 
number  of  those  which,  when  the  autumnal  season  warned,  stayed  behind, 
so  that  they  left  no  descendants.  In  this  way  an  instinct,  an  inherited 
tendency,  grew  up,  which  is  probably  annual  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
universal,  but  to  which  our  attention  is  drawn  only  in  those  years  in  which 
the  species  is  superabundant. 

Commercial  extension  in  recent  years.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing point*  in  the  distribution  of  this  butterfly  is  the  fact  that  within  thirty 
years  or  a  little  more,  it  has  begun  to  invade  so  many  regions  of  the  world 
as  to  make  one  think  at  first  blush  that  it  may  some  day  vie  with  Vanessa 
cardui  in  cosmopolitan  character.  The  facta  concerning  its  exotic  distri- 
bution, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  them  are  as  follows:  It  first 
reached  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  fully  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  Amer- 
ica, sometime  not  far  from  1845  to  1850.  At  any  rate  we  have  the  direct 
statement  of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  who  was  born  upon  the  islands,  that 
in  1852,  after  eleven  years'  absence,  he  returned  to  the  islands,  and  his 
brother  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Asclepias  had  been  introduced 
during  his  absence  and  had  already  become  a  troublesome  weed  ;  that  bis 
brother  had  noticed  that  wherever  the  milk  weed  appeared,  there  also 
Anosia  made  its  advent,  a  butterfly  unknown  until  after  the  milk  weed 
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had  been  introduced.  We  next  find  it  1857  as  far  away  as  the  Island  of 
Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands  in  Micronesia,  a  distance  of  another  two 
thousand  miles  or  so  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  fact  we  also  owe  to 
Dr.  Gulick's  personal  testimony.  He  was  for  some  time  a  resident  of 
Ponape,  and  the  butterfly  was  first  seen  by  him  in  the  year  mentioned, 
not  long  after  he  had  discovered  several  young  milk  weeds  which  had 
sprung  up  in  earth  in  which  various  other  plants  had  been  brought 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  a  Wardian  case.  The  plants  were  brought 
in  a  missionary  vessel  which  sailed  from  Honolulu,  and  on  its  way  to 
Ponape  touched  only  at  Apaiang  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  Ebon  of  the 
Marshall  Group,  both  low  coral  atolls,  and  at  Kusaic  which  is  of  basaltic 
formation  and  richly  clothed  with  verdure,  but  where  the  butterfly  did  not 
then  occur.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  in  a  voyage  consisting  in  the 
whole  of  fifty-four  days,  the  insect  in  any  stage  or  stages  could  have  been 
transported  in  the  Wardian  case  itself,  for  it  easily  undergoes  all  its  trans- 
formations in  warm  regions  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  at  most.  If  the  but- 
terflies were  introduced  at  that  time,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
from  Dr.  Gulick's  accounts,  there  seems  no  other  supposition  possible  than 
that  an  impregnated  female  flew  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  while  lading  at 
Honolulu,  and  was  carried  perforce  to  Ponape  ;  or,  possibly,  a  pair  of  but- 
terflies. It  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  gravid  female 
could  have  flown  over  two  or  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and  in 
addition  have  appeared  in  Ascension  Island  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
few  plants  of  Asclepias.  As  the  butterflies  pass  the  entire  winter  in  hiber- 
nation and  then  lay  eggs  in  the  spring,  there  is  nothing  in  any  way  really 
surprising  in  Dr.  Gulick's  statements,  unless  it  be  impossible  for  an  im- 
pregnated female  to  live  in  enforced  hibernation  a  couple  of  months  with- 
out laying ;  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  a  pair  to  have  been 
transported,  which  would  of  course  be  more  extraordinary. 

Granting  our  explanation  to  be  just,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  from  this  single  ancestor,  or  pair,  that  the  swarms  which  have 
now  spread  over  the  entire  South  Seas,  in  many  of  which  it  is  the 
commonest  butterfly  known,  have  sprung.  Our  knowledge  of  the  period 
and  extent  of  this  later  distribution  we  owe  largely  to  Professor  Semper, 
who  states  that  the  butterfly  was  first  seen  in  1863  by  Captain  Rachan, 
one  of  numerous  collectors  of  the  Museum  Godefroy,  on  the  islands  of  the 
Tonga  or  Friendly  group,  again  nearly  another  2000  miles  from  Ponape. 
The  first  specimen  actually  obtained  was  secured  in  1866  on  Niuafau,  one 
of  the  islands  of  this  group,  and  in  the  same  year  larvae  were  discovered 
on  Asclepias  curassavica,  a  plant  now  spread  quite  as  far  as  the  Anosia. 
We  now  begin  to  be  able  to  record  in  part  the  rapidity  of  its  spread ;  for 
it  was  first  seen  in  Tutuilla,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  neighboring  Samoan 
group,  in  1867,  but  upon  Upolu  and  Savaii,  islands  of  the  same  Samoan 
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group,  distant  at  the  nearest  some  fifty  miles,  not  until  I860.  Yet  in 
Fpolu  it  beeauie  one  of  the  commonest  butterflies  in  1870.  It  was  not 
until  18(iK  that  it  was  discovered  at  Tongabalu,  one  of  the  southern  of  the 
Tonga  Islands,  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  seen  in  the  open  sea  five  hun- 
dred nautical  miles  to  the  southeast.  In  18(19  it  had  appeared  at  Rora- 
tonga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  five  huudred  miles  or  more  away.  In 
1*70  to  1*72  it  was  found  on  Huahine  and  Tahiti  of  the  Society  Islands, 
again  five  hundred  miles  or  more  distant.  So  far  the  account  of  Professor 
Semper.  But  Mr.  James  J.  Walker,  who  sailed  in  the  South  Seas  in 
1883  and  found  Anosia  nearly  everywhere  one  of  the  commonest  butter- 
flies, states  that  he  was  informed  at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  which  lie  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Society  Islands,  again  at  the  distance  of  some  five  hun- 
dred miles,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  residing  there  forty  years, 
that  he  distinctly  remembered  seeing  the  first  specimen  there  about  the 
year  18 (JO  ;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Marquesas  Islands  are  nearly  as 
distant  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  the 
Carolines  are  to  the  southwest.  Mr.  Walker  also  found  the  butterfly  on 
the  Hervey  and  Society  Islands  and  at  Oparo.  one  of  the  Andaman  group, 
in  2*3  south  latitude,  though  it  had  not  then  reached  Pitcairn  Island,  which 
lies  much  farther  east  and  somewhat  farther  north.  These  statistics  indi- 
cate its  movements  from  the  Caroline  Islands  in  an  easterly  and  south- 
easterly direction,  but  it  has  also  left  its  marks  by  the  way,  in  a  southward 
extension  from  this  route  of  travel.  For  it  has  reached  Waigiou,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  the  Louisiade  Islands,  every  part  of 
Solomon  and  New  Hebrides  groups,  the  Duke  of  York  Island,  the  Loyalty 
and  Fiji  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  Norfolk  Island,  the  northern  island  of 
New  Zealand,  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape  York  south- 
ward even  as  far  as  Hobart  Town  in  Tasmania.  It  reached  Lord  Howes 
Islands  in  1870,  Clarence  River  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Australia,  in 
1871,  Melbourne  in  1872  and  has  now  extended  even  to  Celebes,  and 
according  to  Kirby,  to  Java. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  now  possesses  a  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of 
at  least  1103  of  longitude  and  •>.r>°  of  latitude.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
all.  It  has  moved  also  in  some  strange  way  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  American  continent.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  Bermudas  as  one 
of  the  extremely  few  butterflies  to  be  found  on  that  island.  Specimens 
now  in  the  collection  of  Godman  and  Salvin  were  taken  in  1864  in  the 
islands  of  Fayal  and  Flores,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  since  recorded 
from  the  Azores.  It  has,  however,  made  its  appearance  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  at  La  Vendee  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  and  a  number  of 
instances  of  its  capture  in  England  have  been  signalized  within  the  last  ten 
years.  These  instances  are  so  numerous  and  recorded  for  so  many  differ- 
ent years  that  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  the  butterfly  has  been 
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eudeavoring  to  maintain  a  foot  hold  ever  since  187G  when  the  first  instance 
of  its  occurrence  was  recorded.  The  first  specimen  was  found  at  Neath 
in  South  Wales  in  September,  a  second  one  in  Sussex  in  the  same  month, 
and  a  third  at  Hayward's  Heath  in  October.  In  1*77  one  was  taken  at 
Poole  Harbor.  In  this  year  also  a  specimen  was  taken  upon  the  conti- 
nent. It  did  not  appear  again  till  1*81  when  a  specimen  was  taken  in 
Kent  in  September.  Again  in  1884  one  was  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  August  and  September,  188"),  nine  specimens  were  taken  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  again 
taken  in  1886  in  the  south  of  England,  in  Guernsey,  at  Gibraltar,  and  in 
Portugal. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  extension  of  its  natural  region  as  one  due  to  com- 
mercial agencies,  because  it  would  seem  that  the  distance  to  which  the 
insect  has  been  carried  must  be  due  to  something  more  than  its  very 
remarkable  powers  of  flight.  The  fact  that  the  butter  flyhas  been  seen 
flying  at  sea  five  hundred  miles  from  land  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  we  should  be  far  from  questioning  its  power  to  compass  with  no 
very  great  difficulty  one-half  the  extreme  distances  to  which  we  know  it 
ha*  been  carried  without  power  of  alighting.  But  that  this  should  occur 
with  a  female  heavy  with  eggs  ( and  no  other  supposition  would  permit  us 
to  understand  its  subsequent  propagation  in  the  regions  visited)  is  past 
credence  ;  more  especially  as  we  have  in  the  instance  of  its  transport  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  Caroline  group  an  almost  certain  proof  of  the 
method  of  its  transport,  through  artificial  aid.  The  alighting  of  one  of 
these  butterflies  laden  with  fertile  eggs  upon  some  part  of  a  vessel  or 
within  its  hold  would  by  no  means  be  a  strange  occurrence ;  and  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  its  transport  over  the  wider  regions.  That, 
having  once  established  itself  in  one  of  the  Micronesian  Islands,  it  could 
easily  spread  over  the  whole  of  Polynesia  through  the  insect's  ordinary 
power  of  flight  will  not  be  questioned.  Put  that  this  has  taken  place  not 
only  within  historic  times,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Semper,  is  an  almost  direct  proof  that  its  first  intro- 
duction to  the  South  Seas  was  by  artificial  means  ;  for  if  it  could  be  brought 
about  solely  by  the  power  of  flight  of  the  insect,  aided  by  the  natural  cur- 
rents of  the  air,  it  would  have  happened  long  ago  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
insect  has  been  able  to  establish  itself  wherever  it  chose  when  it  got 
a  foot  hold  and  that  it  has  not  until  a  very  recent  period  so  estab- 
lished itself,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  commercial  agencies,  so  much 
more  abundant  in  later  times  than  formerly,  have  been  the  great  means 
of  introducing  these  butterflies  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  owed  its  first  introduction  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  similar  agencies,  and  that  its  appearance  in  Europe  is  due  to  the  same 
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Occurrence  in  New  England.  Archippus  occurs  throughout  New 
England,  but  is  much  more  rare  in  the  northern  than  in  the  eouthem  part ; 
though  even  in  the  latter  it  can  hardly  be  called  abundant,  for  usually 
specimens  must  be  captured  singly.  Yet  now  and  again  it  swarms,  as  in 
the  autumn  of  1871.  In  some  localities  it  is  especially  numerous  ;  such 
places,  for  instance,  as  islands  off  the  coast,  or  broad,  sandy  sea  beaches, 
where  no  Asclepias  grows.  Is  it  that  an  innate  propensity  for  geograph- 
ical extension  leads  this  butterfly  to  the  last  possible  limit  ?  Mr.  Thaxter 
once  found  it  in  great  numbers  on  Appledore,  the  largest  of  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  N.  H.,  which  has  a  surface  of  about  five  hundred  acres  ;  yet  there 
was  then  no  trace  of  milk  weed  upon  any  of  those  islands,  which  he  has 
explored  thoroughly.  Again,  on  Fire  Island  beach.  Long  Island,  during 
the  last  of  August,  1H70,  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  found  this  butterfly  in  thou- 
sands wherever  flowers  occurred,  while  they  were  uncommon  on  Long 
Island  itself.  He  counted  eighty  on  a  single  small  plant  of  Erechthites. 
and  yet  looked  in  vain  for  Asclepias.  See  also  on  a  succeeding  page  Dr. 
Hamilton's  account  of  their  abundance  at  Brigantine  Beach,  N.  J.,  equally 
barren  of  Asclepias. 

Haunts  and  8  warm*.  The  butterflies  occur  in  open  ground,  in 
meadows  and  pastures  and  not  infrequently  in  gardens.  Mr.  Wallace 
gives  a  similar  account  of  their  haunts  in  the  Amazons  valley,  describing 
them  as  "open  grounds,  dry  and  barren  places*' ;  but  when  the  butterflies 
congregate,  as  seen  above,  they  seek  the  branches  of  trees.  "In  the 
evening  and  in  cloudy  weather  they  are  found  resting  on  the  stems  of  her- 
baceous plants  ;  they  never  arc  to  be  found  in  the  thick  part  of  the  woods, 
but  are  common  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  forests,  and  prefer  meadows  and 
plantations ;  .  .  .  [they  are]  abundant  even  in  the  largest  towns  of  the 
middle  and  northern  states  (Doubleday,  Gen.  diurn.  Lep.,  i :  90). 

The  species  of  this  group  are  known  all  over  the  world  for  their  rich- 
ness in  individuals,  and  ours  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  the  large  size  ot 
the  insects  makes  the  fact  the  more  conspicuous.  In  the  western  prairies 
they  may  be  found  in  myriads. 

Thus  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  (Trans.  Chic.  acad.  sc.,  i:  331)  writing  from 
Iowa  says : — 

This  extremely  abundant  butterfly  seem*  to  prefer  the  open  prairie,  but  Is  driven  to 
the  groves  by  the  winds  which  sweep  furiously  over  the  prairies  la  the  summer  months, 
and  especially  in  September:  here  the  butterflies  are  collected  in  such  vast  numbers  on 
the  lee  sides  of  trees,  and  particularly  on  the  lower  branches,  as  almost  to  hide  the 
foliage,  and  give  to  the  trees  their  own  peculiar  color.  This  was  not  seen  In  one 
grove  alone,  but  In  all  of  those  which  were  visited  about  the  middle  of  September. 
If  unmolested,  they  remained  quietly  on  the  trees;  if  disturbed  by  blows  upon  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree,  they  would  rise  like  a  flock  of  birds,  but  immediately 
settle  again,  either  on  a  contiguous  tree  or  upon  higher  branches  of  the  same.  At 
New  Jefferson,  a  little  later  In  the  year,  when  the  gales  had  abated,  they  were  seen 
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leaving  the  groves  Id  vast  flocks,  and  scattering  through  the  air  almost  beyond  reach 
of  the  eye. 

This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  published  account  of  the  immense  abund- 
ance and  congregating  propensities  of  this  butterfly  ;  but  numerous  addi- 
tions to  this  part  of  our  literature  were  speedily  made.  Thus  Mr.  Saunders 
described  (Can.  ent.,  iii :  156-157)  a  somewhat  similar  flock  in  1871, 
much  nearer  New  England,  and  the  same  year  it  was  observed  in  New 
England  itself  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague.    Mr.  Saunders  writes  :— 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  In  the  tnorniug  when,  passing  a  group  of  trees  forming  a 
rude  semicircle  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  facing  the  lake,  the  leaves  attracted  attention : 
they  seeming  possessed  of  unusual  motion,  and  displayed  fitful  patches  of  brilliant 
red.  On  alighting,  a  nearer  approach  revealed  the  presence  of  vast  numbers — I  might 
safely  say  millions— of  these  butterflies  clustering  everywhere.  I  counted  a  small 
space,  about  the  size  of  my  two  hands,  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  there  were  thirty-two 
butterflies  suspended  on  it,  and  the  whole  group  of  trees  was  hung  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. When  disturbed,  they  flew  up  In  Immense  numbers,  filling  the  air,  and  after  float- 
ing about  a  short  time,  gradually  settled  again.  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  on  the 
trees  to  attract  them,  yet  when  undisturbed  they  appeared  at  this  time  to  prefer  rest- 
ing In  quiet,  as  If  enjoying  the  presence  of  congenial  society. 

Mr.  Lintner,  in  writing  of  this  butterfly,  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  same 
year,  says  : — 

I  have  heard  of  Its  abundance  In  every  direction  about  us,  both  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  states.  At  Scoharie  I  was  able  to  count  twenty  on  the  wing  at  once, 
driven  np  by  passing  wagons  from  the  damp  ground  on  which  they  were  resting. 
About  the  25th  of  August  they  were  most  numerous ;  In  one  field  of  buckwheat  which 
I  passed,  In  returning  to  Albany,  I  presume  there  were  a  thousand  feeding  from  the 
blossoms  or  flying  over  them.  They  seem  to  be  of  a  social  disposition,  for  a  friend 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  large  numbers  congregated  on  a  small  branch  of  a  pine  in  a 
grove  at  Scoharie,  the  outer  ones  crowding  those  adjoining,  as  if  to  get  as  near  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Riley  (3d  Report.  Ins.  Mo.,  151)  mentions  a  swarm  seen  in  April 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Wells  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  which  came  rapidly  with  a 
strong  wind  from  the  northwest,  and  filled  the  atmosphere  for  more  than 
an  hour,  sometimes  so  as  to  eclipse  the  light ;  other  similar  statements 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Riley's  Third  Report. 

Mr.  Roland  Thaxter  tells  how,  while  spending  the  winter  of  1875-76  in 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  he 

found  one  of  these  archlppus  swarms  in  a  pine  grove  not  far  from  the  town.  The 
trees  were  literally  festooned  with  butterflies  within  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  and 
they  were  clustered  so  thickly  that  the  trees  seemed  to  be  covered  with  dead  leaves. 
.  .  .  Upon  shaking  some  of  the  trees  a  cloud  of  butterflies  flew  off,  and  the  flapping 
of  their  wings  was  distinctly  audible.  They  hung  in  rows  (often  double)  on  the 
lower  dead  branches,  and  in  bunches  on  the  needles.    (Can.  ent.,  xll :  38.) 

**  On  a  little  fork  about  a  foot  long,"  he  writes  me,  he  counted  thirty- 
seven.  Dr.  John  Hamilton  gives  a  startling  account  of  their  numbers  in 
September,  1885,  at  Brigantine  Beach,  New  Jersey :  — 

The  multitude  of  this  butterfly  that  assembled  here  the  first  week  In  September  Is 
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almost  past  belief.  Millions  is  but  feebly  expressive ;— miles  of  them  is  no  cx*agera- 
tlon.  On  the  Island  is  a  strip  of  ground  from  150  to  4fto  yards  wide,  and  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  In  length,  overgrown  with  Myrlca  cerlfera.  After  three  o'clock 
KheM  butterflies,  coming  from  nil  directions,  began  to  settle  on  the  bushes,  and  by 
evening  every  available  twig  was  occupied.  To  see  such  multitudes  at  rest,  all  sus- 
pended from  the  lower  sides  of  the  limbs,  side  by  side,  as  Is  their  well  known  custom, 
was  something  well  worth  seeing.  One  evening  1  travelled  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance of  their  cncampni.  nl,  and  learned  that  it  extended  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  bushes.  In  the  morning  they  gradually  separated  and  did  not  appear  unusually 
numerous  during  the  day.  hut  in  the  afternoon  they  came  again  as  described.  1  found 
them  on  the  second,  the  day  of  my  arrival,  as  related  above,  and  this  was  repeated  daily 
till  the  sixth,  the  forenoon  of  which  was  rather  calm  and  sultry.  A  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  came  on  about  two  o'clock,  v.  >i.,  continuing  till  midnight.  The  next  afternoon 
few  came  to  camp :  the  great  army  had  disappeared.  But  how?  when?  where  to?  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  they  appeared  again  In  considerable  number*— abont  as  they  had 
been  observed  in  former  Septembers, — but  insignificant  when  compared  with  those 
that  preceded.  The  males  and  females  were  about  equal  In  numbers.  Not  a  single 
stalk  of  their  food  plant  (Ascleplas)  grows  on  the  Island.    (Can.  ent..  xvli ;  204.) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Moffat,  of*  Hamilton,  Ont.,  describes  what  he  saw  of  these 
butterflies  while  away  from  home,  but  in  what  locality  or  at  what  season 
he  does  not  inform  his  readers  : — 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  them  congregating  in  a  bit  of  woods  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  which  I  was  visiting  at  the  time.  .  .  .  They  were  hanging  in  a  listless  kind  of 
manner  to  the  under  side  of  branches  in  Immense  numbers,  with  their  wings  closed, 
and  not  noticeable  unless  disturbed,  very  few  being  on  the  wing.  Their  favorite  rest- 
ing place  seemed  to  be  dead  pine  twigs,  which  would  l>e  drooping  with  their  weight, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  I  saw  one  too  many  light,  and  the  twig  snap  and  send  a 
dozen  or  more  into  the  air  to  seek  for  another  perch.    (Can.  ent.,  xil :  37.) 

Afterwards,  describing  more  particularly  some  of  the  details,  he  re- 
marks : — 

There  was  a  general  uneasiness  pervading  the  whole  flock,  rather  difllcult  to  describe 
It  did  not  come  from  a  working  of  the  wings,  but  of  the  feet,  as  If  the  foothold  was 
not  good,  and  they  were  trying  to  secure  a  better,  which  produced  a  rocking  motion, 
whilst  continuously  throughout  the  swarm  one  and  another  was  dropping  on"  to  make 
for  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  Join  In  the  grand  procession.    (Can.  ent.,  xx  :  188.) 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  one  of  the  happiest  observers  of  the  ways  and  whims 
of  our  native  animals,  writes  thus  from  his  New  Jersey  home: — 

An  acre  or  two  of  neglected  meadow  reaches  to  the  creek's  shore,  a  half  mile 
distant,  and  now  it  Is  brow  deep  in  boneset.  It  was  scarcely  penetrable,  and  a  para- 
dise for  butterflies  and  bees. ...  A  small  sassafras  sapling  was  so  covered  [with  the 
milk  weed  butterfly]  that  they  appeared  to  outnumber  the  leaves,  aud  gave  the  tree  a 
prematurely  frost-blttcn  appearance.  I  cautiously  drew  near,  and  counted  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  of  them,  and  there  were  almost  as  many  more.  Then  giving  the  tree 
a  vigorous  shaking  they  all  took  flight,  and  made  a  distinct  rustling  noise  as  they 
did  so.  They  did  not  mount  the  air  to  any  height,  lint  scattered  over  the  snowy  bone- 
set  blossoms,  and  reminded  me  of  an  October  shower  of  (tainted  leaves. 

A  migration  of  what  was  unquestionably  this  species  of  butterfly  took  place  near  l>y. 
In  September  of  lssl.  They  flew  at  a  heightof  probably  two  hundred  yards  only,  and 
moved  in  a  long,  narrow  hotly,  that  took  an  hour  to  pass  a  given  point.  The  migra- 
tion Is  known  to  have  extended  twenty-flve  miles  and  if  the  direction  was  not  changed. 
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or  the  journey  ended,  a  few  hours  would  have  brought  them  to  the  sea  (Waste-land 
wanderings,  79-SO). 

The  butterfly  was  again  abundant  and  seen  in  swarms  in  New  England 
last  autumn  although  exceptionally  scarce  in  the  spring  of  the 

same  year.  Miss  Harrington  relates  that  while  walking  from  the  woods 
to  the  seashore  at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  shortly  before  4  p.  M. ,  on  August  29, 
1H*S,  she  and  her  companions  noticed  a  great  many  of  these  butterflies 
M  flying  about  in  a  restless  way,  but  mostly  toward  the  wood  ;  we  stepped 
in  from  the  road  a  few  feet,  and  there  on  the  oak  trees  were  swarms  of 
them.  .Some  of  the  branches  were  literally  covered  with  them  ;  having 
once  lighted  they  seemed  quiet,  but  thousands,  it  seemed  to  us,  were  still 
flying  about."  The  butterflies  were  flying  in  a  westerly  direction,  possibly 
a  little  south  of  west,  with  a  westerly  breeze,  the  sky  being  overcast  and 
the  day  cool.  A  fisherman  in  the  vicinity  said  they  had  swarmed  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  wUlows  so  as  to  damage  them  not  a  little.  Four 
days  later  than  this,  at  Hampton,  X.  H.,  a  little  north  of  Magnolia,  I 
observed  the  passage  of  this  butterfly  toward  the  south,  already  described, 
but  discovered  no  sign  of  them  in  the  neighboring  woods  I  visited  for 
the  purpose. 

Opposition.  The  early  eggs  are  usually  laid  near  the  base  of  the  mid- 
rib of  either  surface  of  the  terminal  or  next  to  the  terminal  leaves  of  the 
young  plant  while  they  are  still  erect  or  nearly  erect.  The  under  surface 
seems  to  be  preferred.  Generally  but  one  egg  will  be  found  on  a  leaf, 
and  not  often  more  than  two  or  three  on  a  plant.  Later  they  are  also  laid 
upon  the  pedicel  of  the  flower.  The  egg  hatches  in  four  days  or  even 
slightly  less,  but  is  sometimes  delayed  so  as  not  to  emerge  for  five  days  or 
more. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  different  species  of  Asclcpias, 
although  "it  shows  a  wonderful  dislike,"  Mr.  Riley  remarks,  "to  the  poke 
milk  weed  (A.  phytolaccoidcs  Purshj  ;  .  .  .  larvae  furnished  with  this  plant 
would  wander  about  their  breeding  cages  day  after  day,  and  would  eventu- 
ally die  rather  than  touch  it" ;  in  the  north  it  generally  appears  to  confine 
itself  to  A.  cornuti  Dec.,  but  has  been  found  on  A.  purpurnscens  Linn, 
and  A.  incarnata  Linn.  ;  in  the  south  and  in  Missouri,  it  also  feeds  on  the 
butterfly  weed,  A.  tuberosa  Linn.,  A.  amplexicaulis  Michx.,  A.tomcntosa 
Ell.,  and  A.  eurassavica  Linn,  and  has  been  taken  in  Cuba  by  Dr. 
Gundlach  on  A.  nivea  Linn.  It  has  been  discovered,  too,  on  the  neigh- 
boring genus  Apocynum — A.  androsaemifolium  Linn.  (Saunders),  and 
according  to  Coquillet  feeds  also  on  Aceratcs. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar-  On  escaping  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar 
completely  devours  the  shell  and  then  attacks  the  leaf,  eating  a  slender  hole 
often  entirely  through  it,  and  when  it  has  done  feeding  retires  to  the  con- 
cealed side  of  the  leaf ;  if  it  is  still  erect,  to  the  inner,  that  is  the  upper, 
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side;  if  extended  horizontally,  to  the  lower  surface.  If.  however,  it  has 
heen  horn  late  in  the  season  on  a  flower  pedicel  it  attack.-*  the  flowers  them- 
selves and  ents  down  into  the  ovaries  at  first,  not  attacking  the  leaves  nntil 
later.  The  caterpillar  eats  voraciously,  and  ordinarily  matures  rapidly. 
Dr.  Harris  says  it  lives  but  a  fortnight  in  the  larval  state,  casting  its  skin 
three  times  ;  the  latter  statement  is  corroborated  by  Riley,  hut  contra- 
dicted by  Edwards,  whose  observations  entirely  agree  with  mine,  that 
there  are  four  moults.  Sometimes,  however,  it  takes  it  three  or  more 
weeks  to  attain  its  irrowth.  Looked  for  toward  evenincr  it  will  ordinarily 
be  found  quiet,  apparently  resting  for  the  night,  planted  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  half  way  between  the  base  and  apex,  its  bend 
outward  :  from  this  it  might  appear  that  it  fed  only  by  day,  but  some 
caged  specimens  certainly  did  cat  at  night,  and  I  have  found  it  resting  early 
in  the  morning  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  on  a  cloudy  day  ;  it  is  almost 
always  found  near  the  top  of  a  plant,  and  when  disturbed,  so  as  to  be 
knocked  off  a  leaf,  the  caterpillar  coils  like  a  galley  worm.  Dewitz, 
writing  of  the  larva  in  Venezuela,  says  it  spins  a  thread  on  being  seized, 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  statement  ;  it  spins  less  thread  than  almost 
any  caterpillar  known  to  me.  When  walking,  the  anterior  filaments  are 
alternately  moved  forward,  so  far  that  they  nearly  touch  the  ground. 
While  feeding  they  are  nervously  twitched  backward  and  forward  ;  and 
when  the  caterpillar  is  alarmed,  the  movement,  though  no  more  rapid,  is 
of  much  greater  violence,  the  filaments  nearly  touching  the  body. 

My  attention  was  attracted  one  morning  to  one  of  these  caterpillars 
while  moulting  its  skin  ;  it  had  been  stationary  at  least  tw  enty-four  hours  ; 
and  now  first  began  swaying  its  body  from  side  to  side,  falling  over  so  far 
that  the  thoracic  filament  of  the  upper  side  became  perpendicular,  and 
then  draw  ing  itself  forcibly  back  to  an  opposite  position  ;  the  muscular 
effort  caused  a  considerable  indentation  along  the  falling  side  of  the  sway- 
ing larva  at  the  point  where  the  white  band  widens,  and  at  which  muscles 
arc  attached.  The  motion  was  repeated  about  once  in  three  seconds  and 
continued  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  now  and  then  the  larva 
would  violently  shake  its  filaments  or  strain  forward  the  front  of  the  tho- 
racic segments,  thus  gradually  detaching  the  old  skin  from  the  new  ;  at 
last,  after  remaining  quiet,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  final  effort,  it 
began  to  make  violent  contortions,  especially  about  the  thoracic  regions, 
which  at  first  seemed  ineffectual,  but  suddenly  the  integument  parted 
between  the  head  and  body,  and,  by  the  movements  of  the  larva,  passed 
backward  over  the  new  skin,  slipping  over  the  whole  body  at  once  and 
leaving  a  little  empty  pellicle  at  the  hinder  extremity.  The  skin  was  with 
difficulty  removed  from  the  filaments,  especially  from  one  whose  tip  had 
been  bent  in  the  former  stage,  and  which  only  parted  after  strong  exer- 
tions ;  the  fresh   filaments  lay  limp  along  the  back  until  they  were 
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gradually  drawn  forward,  the  tip  clinging  to  the  moist  hody  until  the  last ; 
hut  they  did  not  regain  their  full  elasticity  for  some  time.  The  remaining 
process  scarcely  lasted  a  minute ;  the  head,  however,  still  remained 
attached  and  was  only  removed  after  repeated  lateral  abrasions  and  violent 
efforts  with  the  front  legs.  After  these  efforts,  the  insect  remained  quiet, 
resuming  the  same  attitude,  with  bent  head,  which  it  had  taken  before 
moulting,  awaiting  undoubtedly  the  hardening  of  its  integuments,  and  it 
was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  colors  of  the  head  became  briirht  and 
fixed  ;  the  larva  then  first  devoured  all  the  old  pellicle,  except  the  head, 
and  afterward  moved  off  in  search  of  daintier  diet. 

The  chrysalis  and  pupation.  The  chrysalis  usually  hangs  for  about 
twelve  days,  ranging  in  Xcw  England  generally  from  nine  to  fifteen,  but  in 
the  south,  according  to  Edwards,  from  five  to  fifteen  ;  in  one  case  he 
reports  it  was  reduced  to  two  days  !  On  the  other  hand  (iuudlach  says  it 
hangs  from  eight  to  twelve  days  in  Cuba,  and  Dcwitz  gives  twelve  days  as 
the  season  in  Venezuela.  I  have  known  it  to  be  extended  here  to  three 
weeks.  I  once  tried  an  experiment  with  a  chrysalis  in  the  middle  of 
August  in  a  room  where  a  carefully  graded  thermometer  registered  08.25°  F. 
Flaring  the  chrysalis  next  the  bulb  of  the  inclined  thermometer  the  mer- 
cury rose  to  1)8. 5°,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  chrysalis  it  fell  again  to  its 
former  reading. 

The  chrysalis  is  a  beautiful  object  ami  as  it  hangs  pendant  from  sonic  oM  fence 
board,  or  from  the  under  side  of  an  Asclepias  leaf,  it  reminds  one  of  some  large  ear- 
drop; but  though  the  jeweller  could  successfully  Imitate  the  form,  he  might  well 
despair  of  ever  reproducing  the  clear  pale  green,  and  the  ivory  black  and  golden  marks 
which  so  characterize  it.    (Riley,  loc.  cit.) 

Mr.  (iosse  in  writing  of  the  metamorphosis  of  this  species  says  (Let- 
ters from  Alabama,  l8»>-7)  : — 

The  change  of  form  which  the  envolved  pupa  undergoes  is  most  conspicuous  In 
the  suspended  butterflies;  and  I  have  never  seen  It  more  remarkable  than  in  this  of 
the  archippus,  although  I  have  observed  the  metamorphosis  of  many  species.  ...  In  this 
case  the  abdominal  segments  were  at  first  much  elongated,  being  distinctly  separable, 
as  in  the  caterpillar;  those  of  the  thorax,  on  the  contrary,  were  contracted,  while  the 
wings  were  small,  thick  and  wrinkled;  their  extremities  being  free,  for  a  purpose  we 
shall  soon  discover.  The  whole  skin  was  soft,  moist  and  pulpy,  and  the  color  bright 
green,  with  alternate  yellow  hands.  In  a  few  hours,  the  abdominal  segments  had 
contracted  into  the  form  of  a  smooth,  blunt  cone,  all  traces  of  the  divisions  being 
lost,  except  wtiere  a  line  line,  scarcely  perceptible,  marked  their  position;  the  thoracic 
segments  had  much  lengthened,  and  the  wings  now  occupied  the  half  of  the  entire  length ; 
their  tips,  which  before  were  free,  had  stretched  beyond  their  llrst  boundary,  far  over 
the  abdomen,  ami  were  now  fixed  In  the  general  outline.  The  whole  surface  was 
become  tense,  hard  and  glossy,  and  the  hue  a  uniform  greenish  white. 

In  describing  the  final  changes  of  the  chrysalis,  Pcale  says  (Lep. 
Amer. )  : — 

On  the  tenth  day,  the  golden  spots  begin  to  lose  their  brilliancy  and  the  beautiful 
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green  disappears ;  the  orange  wings  of  the  Imprisoned  butterfly  now  become  visible 
through  its  temporary  sarcophagus,  which  it  bursts  open  on  the  following  day  and 
the  liberated  insect  soon  takes  wing  to  Join  its  comrades,  select  its  mate,  ami  pass  the 
happy  hours  of  a  brief  existence  in  revelling  in  the  sweets  of  the  flowers,  among 
which  it  sprang  into  being.  [Speaking  of  the  period  of  the  chrysalis  he  further  says  :] 
It  is  only  daring  the  summer  that  the  chrysalis  is  gorgeously  arrayed;  for  by  one  of 
those  wise  provisions  of  nature,  which  so  often  are  obvious  to  the  student  of  her 
works,  it  has  been  decreed  that  the  green  and  gold  shall  be  sported  only  whilst  the 
prevalence  of  verdure  serves  to  guard  the  Insect  In  Its  most  helpless  state,  from  the 
analogy  of  colors. 

Life  history.  This  butterfly  passes  the  winter  in  the  imago  state.  In 
southern  latitudes,  according  to  Edwards,  who  has  given  it  closest  atten- 
tion, it  appears  early  in  the  spring  and  lays  eggs  upon  the  milk  weed  just 
out  of  the  ground,  beginning  in  West  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
The  insect  matures  there  very  rapidly,  and  passes  through  several  genera- 
tions, according  to  Mr.  Edwards  at  least  three,  and  probably  four,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  the  latest  brood  of  the  butterflies  hibernating.  Riley, 
who  was  first  to  give  a  tolerably  full  life  history  of  the  insect,  claimed 
that  in  Missouri  it  was  double  brooded,  the  broods  appearing  in  the  latter 
half  of  June  and  in  October.  In  New  England,  however,  what  we  can 
learn  of  the  butterfly  indicates  a  somewhat  different  history.  Some  years 
ago  in  publishing  an  account  of  its  history  here,  I  claimed  that  the  insect 
was  only  single  brooded,  first  coming  out  of  hibernation  at  the  end  of 
June  and  early  in  July,  laying  eggs  for  a  month  or  so,  and  the  butter- 
flies from  these  eggs  hibernating.  A  great  many  points  concerning  its 
history  both  here  and  elsewhere  have  been  brought  out  since  then  and  the 
facts  as  we  know  them  at  present  may  probably  be  interpreted  somewhat 
in  this  way. 

The  butterflies,  which  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  late  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time,  seek  winter  quarters  to  hibernate,  either  by  migrating 
southward  or  by  hiding  on  our  own  territory,  but  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, north  of  the  natural  division  line  of  the  Canadian  and  Allepjhanian 
faunas,  and  even  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  this,  sny  at  the 
line  of  the  restricted  northern  limits  of  the  latter,  possibly  sometimes 
throughout  the  entire  district  of  New  England,  even,-  single  specimen  that 
remains  with  us  perishes.  Now  and  then  an  old  and  battered  female  may 
be  found  in  the  month  of  May,  but  we  have  actually  on  record  as  far  as  I 
Can  discover  but  two  or  three  instances  of  this,  and  one  of  these  is  not 
specific.  Mr.  F.  II.  Sprague  has  a  record  of  one  specimen  seen  near 
Boston,  May  I>,  18*0.  A  female  much  worn  and  faded  was  found  May 
12  at  Amherst  by  Professor  Parker,  and  in  another  year  they  were  found 
by  Mr.  W.  I).  Marsh  on  May  15  and  May  21  at  the  same  place ;  while 
Mr.  Caulfield  speaks  in  general  terms'  of  the  appearance  of  butterflies  in 

•  1  believe  this  last  a  mistake. 
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Montreal  in  May.  In  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  New  England 
ami  the  neighboring  districts,  wc  have  not  inf  requent  appearances  of  hiber- 
nating butterflies  early  in  May.  But  neither  hibernators  nor  their  progeny 
in  the  preparatory  stages, — the  only  absolutely  certain  proof  of  an  early 
brood, — are,  with  possibly  rare  exceptions,  to  be  found  in  the  northern  half 
or  more  of  New  England,  either  in  May  or  early  in  June.  The  first  oc- 
currence of  the  insect  there  in  any  form  is  much  later  in  the  season,  gen- 
erally by  the  middle  of  June,  occasionally  by  the  very  first,  sometimes 
not  until  the  very  end  of  this  month,  when  fine  fresh  butterflies  make  their 
appearance,  at  about  the  same  time  as,  or  a  trifle  later  than  the  advent  a 
little  further  south  of  the  first  fresh  brood  of  butterflies  from  eggs  of  the 
same  season,  thus  giving  all  the  appearance  throughout  New  England  of 
an  identical  swarm  of  butterflies,  varying  in  time  from  those  found  next 
the  southern  borders  of  New  England  only  so  much  as  would  be  expected 
from  latitude. 

This  brood  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  colon i*t*  from  the  nouth,  which  have  flown  to  more  north- 
ern districts  from  that  impulse  to  wander  which  is  one  of  the  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  of  this  butterfly.  This  hypothesis  is  further  supported 
by  the  essentially  tropical  nature  of  the  butterfly,  which  would  prevent 
its  establishing  itself  as  a  permanent  resident  rather  than  as  an  annual 
visitor  of  northern  districts  :  by  its  well-known  vast  power  of  flight,  of 
which  illustrations  have  been  given  ;  as  well  as  by  its  comparative  history 
in  the  south  and  by  the  known  autumn  migrations  of  the  butterfly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  of  which  wc  have  given  proof.  These  butterflies  begin 
in  New  England  to  lay  their  eggs  usually  in  the  first  week  in  July, 
but  occasionally  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June.  Dr.  Harris  records  some 
caterpillars  found  on  the  2-Sth  of  June  which  had  reached  the  length  of  an 
inch  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  I  have  found  them  in  Shirley.  Mass.,  of  the 
length  of  six  millimetres,  therefore  probably  in  the  second  stage,  on  the  22d 
of  June.  These  were  unusually  early  caterpillars  of  the  brood  which  had 
flown  from  the  south  and  which  sometimes  makes  its  advent  early  in  June. 
Both  Mr.  F.  II.  Sprague  and  myself  have  found  them  about  Boston  as 
early  as  the  2d  of  this  month  in  good  condition,  and  single  additional 
specimens  were  found  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Sprague  on  the  9th  and 
loth  of  June.*  They  never,  however,  become  at  all  abundant  before  the 
first  week  in  July,  when  the  eggs  are  ordinarily  laid.    The  eggs  continue 

•  Since  this  account  of  the  life  history  »«»  punted  the  winter  unscathed,  as  I  think  never 

first  published  (Psyche,  v:  ©1)  Mr.  Sprague  happens,  from  all  accounts.   The  season  was 

observed  »  single  butterfly  on  May  :t0  in  a  backward  this  year.    May  25  I  saw  the  first 

"perfectly  fresh  condition";  and  as  during  young  plants  in  a  patch  of  Asclcplas  in  a  sunny 

the  same  season  (ls&«)  no  Asclcpla*  was  out  of  spot  on  a  lawn  which  I  had  examined  every 

the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  before  two  day*  for  a  fortnight,  and  a  comparison 

May  20th,  it  is  evident  that  either  it  had  flown  with  other  spots  make-  me  coufldeul  of  the 

from   the   south,  an  I  believe,  or  that  it  statement  above. 
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to  l>c  laid  throughout  this  entire  month  without  any  interruption  and,  with 
less  frequency,  throughout  a  considerable  part,  sometimes  the  whole  of 
August. 

As  regards  the  later  history  of  this  butterfly  in  the  north,  we  are  still 
somewhat  in  douht.  Mr.  Edwards  urges  with  great  pertinacity  that  the 
behavior  of  the  butterfly  in  the  north  is  altogether  parallel  to  its  behavior 
in  the  south,  but  this  would  hardly  seem  as  yet  to  be  settled  ;  at  any  rate 
the  appearance  of  the  latest  fresh  butterflies  of  the  season  may  easily  be 
accounted  tor  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  produced  from  eggs  laid 
by  the  older  females  of  the  first  brood  of  colonists.  For  the  observer  will 
notice  that  eggs  are  laid  by  butterflies  both  in  a  fairly  fresh  condition  and 
also  by  those  which  have  been  upon  the  wing  a  long  time,  and  the  closest 
observations  I  have  been  able  to  give  through  many  summers,  both  of 
butterflies  seen  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs  and  of  the  contents  of 
the  ovaries  of  others,  lead  me  strongly  to  the  conviction  that  this  butterfly 
requires  more  than  a  brief  time  for  oviposition,  the  eggs  maturing  by 
degrees  and  not  being  fully  laid  until  the  butterfly  has  been  upon  the  wing 
at  hast  an  entire  month.  The  examination  of  butterflies  fresh  from  the  chry- 
salis shows  that  the  eggs  are  never  entirely  mature  at  this  time,  while  on 
the  other  hand  these  butterflies  retain  their  freshness  of  appearance  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual  after  they  have  come  from  the  chrysalis.  That 
there  is  easilv  time  for  a  second  brood  of  butterflies  from  the  eirsrs  laid  by 
the  progeny  of  the  first  colonists  (basing  our  judgment  upon  the  facts  as 
given  us  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  south)  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  the 
proof  of  such  a  second  brood  has  yet  to  be  given.  While,  therefore,  I  am 
compelled  by  the  facts  that  have  been  advanced  since  my  first  account  of 
this  species  was  published  (1875)  to  modify  my  statement  in  one  respect,  I 
am  still  inclined  to  think  it  in  the  main  correct,  viz.  that  this  butterfly  is 
normally  single  brooded  throughout  the  larger  part  of  New  England,  but 
that  it  rerpiires  an  annual  visitation  of  colonists  from  the  south  to 
exist  at  all,  the  hibernating  butterflies  perishing  annually,  almost  to  an 
individual. 

Mr.  Kdwards  entertains  a  different  opinion  regarding  its  life  history  in 
New  England,  and  does  not  believe  that  the  butterflies  which  have  hiber- 
nated perish  to  any  such  extent  as  I  have  presumed  ;  and,  because  single 
instances  of  hibernating  butterflies  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  he 
considers  that  "  this  settles  the  matter."  But  he  fails  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  Amherst,  the  only  place  in  which  these  hibernating  butterflies 
have  yet  been  found  in  so  northern  a  latitude  as  Massachusetts,  is  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  where  the  isotherms  trend  northward,  and  which  is  but 
a  comparatively  short  distance  north  of  those  regions  in  southern  Con- 
necticut, in  the  valley  of  the  same  river,  where  it  is  not  improbable  that 
hibernating  butterflies  may  be  found  in  all  favorable  years  ;  nor  is  he,  per- 
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haps,  aware  that  the  valley  of  this  river  in  one  in  which  southern  butter- 
flies find  their  way  farther  north  than  at  any  other  point  in  New  England, 
excepting  in  some  instances  along  the  seaboard. 

My  own  collecting  in  New  England,  where  this  butterfly  is  much  less 
common  than  further  south,  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  far  easier  to  ol>- 
tain  it  by  search  for  the  caterpillar  on  the  leaves  of  Asclepias,  than  by 
capture  upon  the  wing;  and  I  would  rather  decide  upon  the  presence  of 
butterflies  in  any  particular  district  by  a  search  for  plants  of  Asclepias  in 
suitable  spots  than  by  watching  for  the  butterflies  ;  so  that  the  failure  year 
after  year  to  find  such  larvae  on  young  and  tender  plants  in  the  very  spots 
which  are  invariably  chosen  by  the  July  butterfly  whereon  to  deposit  its 
eggs,  is  to  mc  very  strong  proof  that  the  butterfly  does  not  ordinarily  exist 
in  any  form  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  in  regions  that  I  have 
searched.  Regarding  the  later  broods  it  may  be  added  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Marsh,  who  raised  butterflies  as  late  as  the  hitter  half  of  Octo- 
ber and  even  in  November,  were  made,  in  part  at  least,  upon  housed 
larvae,  and  that  at  this  late  epoch  of  the  year  the  transformations  of  the 
insect  are  very  much  slower  than  they  are  earlier  in  the  season.  Thus 
Mr.  Marsh  himself  states  that  the  pupal  period  in  October  is  about  three 
weeks,  while  in  September  it  is  only  about  a  fortnight.  In  midsummer  it 
is  about  ten  to  twelve  da  vs. 

Mr.  Edwards,  accepting  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsh,  further  urges  that 
the  failure  to  discover  the  hibernators  in  the  spring  is  due  to  their  rarity  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  in  New  England  the  ficlde 
are  often  mowed  for  a  second  crop,  and  that  with  the  hay  great  quantities 
of  milk  weed  are  cut  down.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  milk  weeds  inhabited  by  the  caterpillars  are  found  by  the  side  of 
roads  and  lanes  and  in  close  vicinity  to  shrubbery,  where  it  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  scythe,  there  is  a  single  fact  which  renders  this  argument  absolutely 
useless,  viz.,  that  the  imago  is  usually  far  more  abundant  late  in  the  season 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year,  sometimes  swarming  to  an  excessive 
extent,  and  found  in  New  England  in  the  same  abundance  that  it  is  so 
often  found  in  the  west.  Yet  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  from  in- 
fp;iiries  (unfortunately  not  made  at  the  time)  in  no  instance  have  hiber- 
nators been  seen  in  years  immediately  succeeding  autumns  which  have 
witnessed  a  vast  profusion  of  butterflies,  nor  have  autumns  of  great  abund- 
ance been  followed  by  springs  of  plenty. 

In  the  extreme  south  the  butterflies  do  not  hibernate,  but  continue  on 
the  wing  throughout  the  winter.  Mr.  Thaxter  often  observed  them  pair- 
ing in  the  winter  in  Florida  (Can.  ent.,  xii :  38)  while  they  were  in  flocks 
(which  he  recently  writes  mcwere  first  observed  by  him  .January  3,  187(»), 
and  although,  as  before  stated.  Dr.  Chapman  finds  them  rare  in  Florida 
from  May  to  November,  Gosse  in  Alabama  reports  a  larva  in  dune,  and 
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in  Georgia,  Abbot  records  an  imago  May  1 1 ,  from  a  larva  winch  entered 
the  chrysalis  April  25.  Mr.  Edwards  thinks  there  arc  at  least  four  suc- 
cessive broods  in  West  Virginia.  His  statements  show  that  this  may  be, 
but  not  that  it  is  the  case. 

The  following  account  of  its  annual  history,  as  seen  by  an  independent 
observer  in  southern  Ontario,  may  be  of  interest  here  : — 

They  make  their  appearance  here  about  the  latter  part  of  May,  according  M  the 
season  favors;  the  first  ones  are  restless  and  energetic,  like  males  looking  for  mate*; 
not  In  the  least  broken  or  damaged ;  not  so  rich  and  bright  in  color  as  fall  specimens, 
but  fairly  good  withal.  In  a  week  or  so  they  become  more  plentiful  and  begin  to 
mate,  and  for  a  time  are  scarcely  seen  but  In  pairs.  Shortly  after  eggs  may  be  found 
on  the  (lower  clusters  of  the  milk  weed,  which  is  not  yet  in  bloom.  They  never  seem 
to  entirely  disappear  till  fall,  fresh  hatched  specimens  mingling  with  the  old  battered 
ones  of  the  early  season.  Their  conduct  in  spring  Is  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of 
species  which  hatch  from  the  chrysalis  here.  If  they  hibernated  In  this  locality,  I 
should  expect  them  to  put  In  an  appearance  a  good  deal  earlier  than  they  do.  (Moffat. 
Can.  cut.,  xx :  137.) 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  This  insect,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Behr,  has  strong 
powers  of  flight ;  Mr.  Bethunc  states  that  when  crossing  Georgian  Bay,  in 
Canada,  he  observed  one  of  these  butterflies  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
land]  and  Doubleday  says  he  has  frequently  seen  it  "cross  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  when  these  streams  are  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth."  It  is 
also  stated  (Can.  ent.,  xii :  137)  that  it  has  been  captured  "hundreds  of 
miles  from  land,"  on  the  Atlantic,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  this  is 
but  a  faint  display  of  its  powers.  It  flics  with  a  slow  and  sailing  motion, 
usually  not  far  above  the  ground,  hovering  fondly  over  the  Asclepias  blos- 
soms as  if  it  had  not  lost  its  juvenile  tastes,  and,  if  a  female  intent  on  laying 
an  egg,  fluttering  indecisively  around  the  top  of  this  plant,  and  invariably 
settling  upon  the  upper  leaves.  One  may  sometimes  be  observed  flying 
leisurely  about  one  sunny  spot  which  has  some  attraction  for  it;  it  flutters 
its  wings  once  or  t  wice,  and  then  holding  them  rigidly  at  an  angle  of  about 
1205  apart,  floats  on  the  air,  swaying  a  bit  to  one  side  or  the  other,  flaps  its 
wings  again,  and  then  sails  once  more  with  a  slightly  descending  course.  If 
alarmed,  it  will  fly  away  with  considerable  swiftness,  in  a  nearly  straight 
course.  When  in  company,  the  butterflies  arc  often  seen  at  great  heights, 
sporting  together.  Mr.  Saunders  speaks  of  them  as  "gyrating  in  a 
wild  manner,  at  all  heights,  some  so  far  up  that  they  appeared  but  as 
moving  specks  in  the  sky,  others  floating  lower,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
in  an  apparently  aimless  manner"  (Can.  ent.,  iii :  15fi). 

On  the  sea  shore  they  have  a  fondness  for  following  the  course  of  the  beach 
or  bluff,  as  if  enjoying  the  sea  view.  I  have  followed  one  for  nearly  a 
mile  along  the  Nantucket  bluffs,  when  it  would  not  vary  its  course  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  one  side  or  the  other.    It  is  astir  until  a  late  hour  of  the  day, 
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and  I  have  seen  it  flying  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset.  It  appears  to 
be  most  active,  says  D'Urban  (Can.  nat.,  ii  :352) 

when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity,  and  often,  in  the  death-like  calms 
which  precede  a  thunder-storm  in  the  country,  when  not  a  breatli  of  wind  ruffles  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  lurid  clouds  are  hurrying  up  from  the  horizon, 
one  of  these  splendid  buttcrilies  may  be  seen  floating  past  on  the  sultry  air,  like  a  her- 
ald of  the  approaching  storm. 

D'Urban  adds  in  the  same  place  that  it  had  been  named  to  him  in  his 
youth  as  the  "  storm  fritillary" ;  and  if  it  be  really  an  independent  idea, 
the  following  quotation  from  Moffat,  read  in  the  same  connection,  is  of 
particular  interest. 

I  regard  It  as  a  particularly  interesting  creature  in  every  respect ;  although  so  com- 
mon, it  is  never  "  vulgar,"  never  In  a  hurry ;  it  has  the  easy  grace  of  the  leisurely 
class.  I  have  thought  that  one  who  has  seen  it  only  in  an  open  country  can  form  but 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  diversity  of  Its  movements  on  the  wing.  To  see  one 
on  a  bright  summer  day,  when  a  still"  breeze  is  blowing,  disport  itself  about  the  wide- 
spreading  top  of  a  high  tree,  is  a  choice  pleasure.  It  seems  to  fairly  revel  with  de- 
light In  a  gale;  now  It  rolls  and  tosses  and  heaves,  always  heading  against  the  wind; 
now  it  spreads  its  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  is  hurried  violently  backward  and  upward; 
again  it  furls  them,  and,  slowly  descending  ami  advancing,  It  describes  a  variety  of  the 
most  charmingly  graceful  curves  and  waves  and  undulations  imaginable ;  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  look  at,  and  a  joy  to  think  of  forever  after.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
attach  to  It  common  names.  I  have  thought,  when  watching  one  at  such  a  time,  that 
"the  storm  king"  would  be  very  appropriate,  and  quite  betttting  its  regal  character. 
(Can.  cut.,  xx  :  137.) 

When  settled  and  on  the  alert,  the  edge  of  the  hind  wings  rests  upon 
the  ground,  while  the  body  is  raised  anteriorly  to  the  height  of  the  length 
of  the  middle  tibiae  and  tarsi ;  the  wings  are  in  constant  motion,  being 
slowly  lowered  and  rapidly  raised,  while  the  antennae,  bent  downward 
close  to  the  base,  are  extended  on  a  line  with  the  body ;  the  latter  are 
nearly  straight  but  a  little  sinuous,  and  are  di  vergent  at  an  angle  of  100° 
the  elub  being  bent  downward  and  outward,  the  tips  30  mm.  apart.  When 
the  butterfly  is  at  complete  rest,  the  wings  are  tightly  closed,  overlapping 
so  as  to  conceal  all  the  brighter  parts  of  the  fore  wings  ;  the  antennae, 
while  retaining  the  same  curve  and  divergence  as  before,  drop  to  an  angle 
of  abotll  4<>\    When  settled  on  a  flower,  the  wings  droop  heavily. 

The  butterfly  has  a  curious  habit  of  occasionally  moving  one  of  its  palp 
outward  over  the  eyes  and  back  again,  while  turning  its  head  in  the  same 
direction. 

Miscellaneous.  The  butterfly  has,  as  Mr.  Riley  writes,  a  rank  but 
not  very  strong  smell.  Experiment  shows  that  all  the  scales  have  a  car- 
roty odor,  and  that  those  in  the  pouch  of  the  hind  wings  differ  from  them 
only  in  being  stronger  scented  w  ith  a  slightly  honied  character.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  odor  or  some  nauseous  taste  or  both  render  the  insect  dis- 
tasteful to  insectivorous  creatures,  and  that  they  serve,  to  some  degree  at 
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any  rate,  aa  a  protection.  This  accounts  fully  for  the  frequency  with  w  hich 
it  is  known  to  swarm.  We  have  already  related  in  its  proper  place  how 
it  has  hecomc  an  object  of  unconscious  mimicry  by  a  butterfly  of  quite  a 
different  group — Basilarchia  archippus.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Jack  that 
it,  and  other  large  butterflies  of  the  same  color  arc  persistently  followed 
in  their  flight  by  Phyeiodcs  tharos  and  other  small,  red  butterflies  as  if  the 
mere  color  were  a  protection.  "They  alight  when  the  large  butterfly 
does,  rising  only  when  the  larger  insect  takes  to  flight  again." 

The  tenacity  of  life  of  the  whole  group  is  remarkable.  Trimen  tells  ue 
that  South  African  species  caught,  pinched  (a  common  rough  way  of 
killing  butterflies  by  collectors)  and  pinned,  would  on  removal  of  the  pin 
"fly  off  in  a  nonchalant  manner  as  if  nothing  had  happened";  and  W.  T. 
Davis  records  an  instance  of  a  pinned  chrysalis  developing  the  imago  quite 
aa  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  Louis  Mitchell,  of  Norwich,  kept  a 
female  in  the  house  until  December  10,  forty  days  after  her  emergence 
from  the  chrysalis,  by  feeding  her  with  sweetened  water ;  and  he  thinks 
she  would  have  lived  longer  but  for  a  wardian  case  in  the  room,  and  as 
she  persisted  in  keeping  near  the  glass  her  wings  were  continually  drenched 
by  the  moisture  collected  on  it. 

Julius  Meyer  relates  how  observing  one  of  these  butterflies  settling  itself 
for  the  night  directly  under  a  flower  of  Asclepias  instead  of  upon  its 
accustomed  dry  twigs  on  trees,  he  drew  nearer  to  observe  it,  when  a 
hummingbird  came  to  visit  the  same  flower. 

Scared j-  had  I  observed  it,  tlinn  out  rushed  the  butterfly  and  furiously  attacked  the 
bird,  which  in  an  instant  sought  safety  in  precipitate  flight,  followed  closely  by  the 
insect  till  lost  to  view  in  the  distance.  Amazed  at  so  strange  a  spectacle,  I  stood  upon 
the  spot,  gazing  in  the  direction  where  they  had  disappeared  for  some  Ave  minutes  or 
more,  when  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  I  saw  the  butterfly  coming  back,  which,  w  hen 
near  the  flower  flew  in  a  wide  circuit  around  it,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  another 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  it  or  not.  Then  lessening  its  flight  it  Anally  ventured 
upon  the  flower  again;  but  being  much  agitated  walked  nearly  all  over  the  plant 
repeatedly  until  It  finally  settled  upon  its  chosen  place  for  its  nightly  rest.  (Bull. 
Brookl.  ent.  soc,  ii :  74.) 

Mr.  Henry  Edwards  has  observed  the  butterfly  at  the  electric  light. 

My  son  tells  me  that  one  afternoon,  late  in  the  summer,  at  about  five 
o'clock,  the  last  specimen  of  many  he  had  seen  flying  alighted,  apparently 
for  the  night,  on  the  withered  brown  end  of  a  fir  twig,  which  being  much 
nearer  its  own  color  than  the  living  green  branch,  would  afford  better 
protection  during  its  rest.  The  resemblance  in  color  was  indeed  so  close 
as  to  attract  his  attention. 

Parasites.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  insect  was  not 
only  free  from  attack  by  the  higher  animals,  but  from  insect  foes.  This 
is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent,  for,  though  by  no  means  so  harried  as  are 
others,  it  has  its  fair  share  of  foes.    Mr.  Riley  wrote  me,  as  long  ago  as 
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1871,  that  Mr.  Saunders  had  bred  an  ichneumon  from  it,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  it.  Mr.  C.  P.  Gillette,  however,  has  bred  a  Ptcroma- 
lus,  P.  archippi  (Can.  ent.,  xx :  133)  in  considerable  numbers,  over  fifty 
having  been  reared  from  a  single  pupa.  They  emerged  from  the  same  on 
September  13.  From  eggs  sent  me  from  West  Virginia  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
I  reared  several  specimens  of  Trichogramma  intermedium  (89:8);  and 
finally,  to  round  out  the  forms  of  parasitism.  Dr.  Riley  years  ago  found 
a  dipterous  parasite  (Mascicera  archippivora  (89:  18)  in  the  larva,  which 
sometimes  is  so  persistent  in  its  attacks  that  not  one  caterpillar  in  fifty  is 
free  from  it. 

Desiderata.  Although  this  interesting  butterfly  is  one  of  our  best 
known  species,  there  are  several  points  in  dispute  regarding  it,  and  many 
features  in  its  history  which  need  further  investigation.  The  movements 
of  the  butterfly  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn  will  require  systematic 
and  concerted  observation  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  before  their  satis- 
factory solution  can  be  expected.  Where  swarms  and  bevies  occur,  they 
should  Ik?  carefully  observed  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  to  study 
the  movements  and  intent  of  the  throng.  The  whole  question  of  the  regu- 
lar or  irregular  migration  of  butterflies  can  be  studied  better  with  this  spe- 
cies than  with  any  other  in  the  world,  because  there  is  none  so  subject  to 
congregational  movements  which  is  found  where  so  many  intelligent  ob- 
servers are  stationed.  If,  as  I  believe,  there  is  over  the  entire  extent  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  it,  at  least  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and 
north  of  the  Gulf  States,  a  periodic  movement  of  the  butterfly,  to  the 
south  in  the  season  which  corresponds  to  the  end  of  September  in  New 
England,  and  to  the  north  in  the  time  of  the  first  (and  iu  the  middle  belt 
of  the  second)  season  of  egg  laying,  then  observers  ought  to  note  at  these 
period*  the  general  direction  of  movement — not  over  a  few  feet  or  rods, 
but  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them — of  as  many  sj>eciinens  as  possible, 
tabulate  them  and  publish  the  results.  By  this  means  I  believe  a  periodic 
movement  could  finally  be  as  well  established  as  the  annual  migrations 
of  birds  ;  to  this  work  every  one  can  contribute  who  knows  the  butterfly 
by  sight. 

Then  we  need  many  more  careful  observations  on  the  immunity  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoyed  by  this  butterfly  in  its  various  stages — an  immunity 
certainly  not  perfect,  ami  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  reward 
only  patient  and  conscientious  field  work.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  comparative  willingness  with  which  insectivorous  birds  would  devour 
the  caterpillar  and  that  of  Papilio  polvxenes,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  it.  The  life  history,  and  particularly  the  number  of  broods  in  a 
season,  should  be  worked  out  independently  in  many  places,  and  for  sev- 
eral seasons  in  each,  to  determine  questions  in  which  writers  are  at 
variance.    For  this  the  condition  and  abundance  of  the  butterfly  should 
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he  observed  from  week  to  week,  and  with  it  the  relative  numbers  of  cater- 
pillars in  each  stage,  tabulating  all  the  facts  that  can  be  obtained,  includ- 
ing observations  of  the  ovaries  of  such  females  as  are  captured.  The 
following  would  seem  to  me  an  interesting  and  valuable  experiment  for  some 
one  having  access  to  a  green-house  empty  in  summer  to  try  :  place  together 
males  and  females  reared  from  July  caterpillars  in  the  northern  half  of  New 
England,  without  other  admixture,  in  such  a  green-house,  covering  the 
open  windows  with  netting  to  prevent  escape,  and  placing  an  abundance  of 
Asclepiads  in  bloom  and  in  young  shoots  within.  If  the  butterflies  will 
breed  in  confinement,  then  the  females  should  lay  eggs,  if,  as  Mr.  Edwards 
believes,  then*  are  in  this  district  two  broods  of  butterflies  from  July  on  ; 
they  should  not  lay  eggs  if,  as  I  believe,  there  is  but  a  single  generation. 
Coupled  with  this  should  be  similar  experiments  further  south,  where  there 
is  more  than  one  brood,  to  see  whether  they  will  breed  at  all  in  such  con- 
fined quarters. 
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PI.  62,  tig.  5.  Internal  organs  of  female,  side 
view. 

83:  1.  Colored. 

2.  Side  view,  outline. 

3.  Dorsal  view,  outline. 
86:17.    Dorsal  vessel. 

67 :  20.  Three  figures  to  show  the  change 
during  pupation,  according  to  the  old 
view. 


Imago. 

PI.  I .  fig.  7.   Male,  both  surfaces. 
16: 10.    Up]»er  surfai-c  male,  plain. 
33:23.    End  of  male  abdomen,  with  false 
clasp. 

24.    Male  abdominal  appendages. 
38:2.  Xeuration. 
44  :  2.    Pouch  of  hind  wings  of  g  . 

3.  Cross  section  of  same. 
46:  5-10.   .S  ales  at  edge  of  pouch  and  an- 
droconlu. 

52:2.   Side  view  of  head  and  appendage* 
enlarged,  with  details  of  leg  structure. 
61 :  38.   Cross  section  of  scale. 

45.   Cuii.  ular  processes  on  walls  of 
food  reservoir. 

40.    Protrusile  fascicle  of  hairs  of  male 
abdomen. 

58.   Side  view  of  end  of  aMomcn,  9 . 

55).   The  same,  <J  . 
62:  1.    External  anatomy  of  female. 

2.  Internal  organs  of  female. 

3.  Reproductive    organs    of  male, 
dorsal  view. 

4.  The  same,  side  view. 

87:  3.  Pharyngeal  sac  and  muscles,  from 
above, 

5.  Pharyngeal  sac  and  related  part*, 
seen  from  the  side. 

0.   Longitudinal  section  of  maxilla. 
23.   Cross  section  of  maxilla. 
2ft.   Front  view  of  head,  denuded. 
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LONG  BEAKS. 

Libythides  and  Llbytheldes    Bolsd.;  Llby-     n.vpatl  (pars)  Ilnbn. ;  Hypati  Scudd. 
theites  Blaneh.;  Lybitheldae  Pup.;  Llby-     Sevcri  Ililhn. 
thoitae  Luc. ;  Ubytheina  Herr.-Schaeff. 

'TU  thine  to  wander  where  the  rose 

Perfumes  tin-  cooling  gule. 
To  bask  upon  the  sunny  bed. 

The  damstsk  flmwr  to  kiss. 
To  ruinre  along  the  tending  shade, 

Is  all  thy  little  bliss. 
Then  flutter  (still  thy  silken  wings, 

In  rich  embroidery  dressed, 
And  sport  upon  the  gale*  that  flings 

Sweet  odors  from  his  vest. 

Taylor. —  To  «  Butterfly. 

Imago.  Butterflies  of  medium  size.  Head  of  moderate  size.  Front  slightly 
tumid,  scarcely  protuberant  beneath.  Antennae  inserted  each  in  distinct,  entirely  dis- 
connected pits,  and  consisting  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  joints,  slender,  straight, 
scaled,  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen,  the  club  rather  ill-detlned  by  the  gradual 
incraasation.hut  elongated.  I'alpi  exceedingly  long  and  moderately  stout  at  base, 
heavily  beset  with  long  scales. 

Thorax  moderately  stout,  not  mnch  compressed,  npper  surface  considerably  vaulted, 
a  little  protuberant  In  the  middle ;  anterior  sides  of  mesoscutellnm  gently  hollowed,  at 
the  apex  projecting  but  little  between  the  halves  of  the  mesoscntum  and  yet,  because 
of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  forming  with  each  other  not  much  more  than  a  right 
angle;  posterior  border  well  rounded,  largely  protuberant  In  the  middle;  metascu- 
tellum  very  inconspicuous  Indeed,  formed  of  a  triangular  piece  facing  posteriorly, 
the  apex  not  greatly  elevated,  ami  its  tip  only  appearing  above;  metascuta  pretty  well 
developed,  protecting  the  rear  of  the  mesoscutellum  and  bent  strongly  In  the  middle 
to  effect  it.  the  upper  border  strongly  arched. 

Fore  wings  produced  to  a  considerable  degree  above  the  median  region  and  strongly 
angulatcd,  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  very  strongly  and  abruptly  excised.  Costal 
nervure  terminating  at  the  middle  of  the  costal  bonier;  two  superior  branches  of  the 
subcostal  nervure  emitted  before  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  other  two  beyond,—  the  infe- 
riors arising  much  as  In  the  Nymphalinae;  dlscoidal  cell  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
wing,  closed  by  rather  a  slender  vein ;  tlrst  branch  of  the  median  nervure  arising 
somewhat  beyond  tho  middle  of  the  cell,  the  last  curving  toward  the  subcostal  to 
which  It  Is  connected  by  a  slender  vein ;  internal  nervure  very  slender,  running  into 
the  submedian  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base. 

Hind  wings  suhquadrate,  the  outer  border  for  the  greater  part  nearly  straight,  but 
creuulatc;  the  costal  margin  sometimes  lobed  apically.  Costal  nervure  terminating 
nearly  as  far  from  the  base  as  the  lower  outer  angle  of  the  fore  wings;  subcostal 
nervure  apparently  taking  its  rise  as  a  dependent  of  the  costal,  its  lower  branch  curv- 
ing at  base  toward  the  median ;  dlscoidal  cell  closed  by  a  very  feeble  vein  uniting  the 
last  branch  just  beyond  Its  curve  to  the  subcostal  Just  beyond  the  origin  of  the  second 
branch,  directed  outward  In  passing  from  the  subcostal  toward  the  median;  the 
branches  of  this  vein  arise  farther  from  the  base  of  the  wing  than  those  of  the  sub- 
costal, the  first  branch  some  distance  beyond  the  middle,  the  last  branch  curving 
pretty  strongly  near  the  base  toward  the  subcostal;  submedian  nervure  terminating  at 
or  before  the  anal  angle;  Internal  nervure  terminating  before  the  middle  of  the  inner 
border,  the  latter  affording  a  gutter  on  Its  basal  half  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen 
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Fore  legs  greatly  atrophied  In  the  male,  the  tarsi  consisting  of  a  single  nnanned 
joint;  but  little  altered  in  the  female,  excepting  in  size,  the  armature  of  the  tarsi  and 
particularly  of  the  last  joint  beiug  nearly  complete.  Paronychia  and  pul  villi  present; 
claws  very  small,  falciform. 

The  structure  of  the  male  abdomen  is  very  exceptional  among  Nymphalidae,  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  being  produced  into  a  median  beak-like  hook,  or  a  pair  of 
lateral  hooks  with  interlacing  bristles  between  them,  concealing  the  upper  organ  of 
the  male  appendages,  which  is  a  slender,  acicular  process  directed  backward.  Clasps 
very  simple,  forming  broad,  compressed  plates,  very  variable  iu  form,  sometimes 
rounded  and  entirely  concealing  the  other  parts,  at  other  times  conforming  more 
closely  to  the  diversified  nymphalid  type  with  projecting  processes  and  hooks.* 

Egg.  Elliptic  In  form,  but  slightly  or  distinctly  produced  apically,  the  extreme 
apex  truncate,  the  sides  with  many  very  elevated  vertical  ribs,  traversed,  like  the  sur- 
face, by  numerous  horizontal  raised  lines. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Cylindrical,  unarmed,  clothed  only  with  pile  arising  from 
tubercular  points,  the  segments  with  four  transverse  divisions;  markings  in  longitudi- 
nal stripes.    Head  narrower  than  the  body,  globose,  smooth,  pilose. 

Chrysalis.  Ovate,  compressed,  with  rounded  angles.  Head  blunt  and  quadrate, 
dorsally  not  separated  in  outline  from  the  thorax,  which  is  well  arched,  carinate,  and 
the  front  of  which  has  an  abrupt  descent;  abdomen  cylindrical,  but  tapering,  and 
mcdiodorsally  carinate;  cremaster  prominent,  elongate. 

Characteristics  and  classification.  This  anomalous  subfamily  of 
Nymphalidae  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  excessive  length  of  the 
palpi,  which  in  these  butterflies  greatly  surpass  those  of  any  others  (being 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  as  long  as  the  whole  body  )  and  by  the  peculiar 
angulation  of  the  fore  wings,  which  arc  strongly  and  abruptly  excised. 

The  markings,  too,  are  unique  ;  the  dark  brown  of  the  upper  surface, 
on  the  bsusal  half  of  the  wings,  is  more  or  less  obscured  by  fulvous  in  lon- 
gitudinal areas,  and  the  apex  of  the  fore  wing  is  supplied  with  large  oval 
roundish  spots,  fulvous  or  pale  in  color,  transversely  or  diagonally  ar- 
ranged. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  palpi  is  not 
apparent.    Edwards,  referring  to  it  (Butt.  X.  A.,  vol.  ii),  remarks  :— 

If  they  were  not  pacific  little  creatures,  these  butterflies  might  seem  to  be  furnished 
with  an  "  enirine,"  as  Spenser  calls  it,  to  inspire  with  caution  evil-mluded  foes,  such 
as  wasps,  dragon-flies,  and  that  "  wicked  wight,"'  "  foe  of  falre  things,"  the  "  greisly 
tyrant  spider."  .  .  .  And  surely  the  fiercest  enemy  might  hesitate  before  that  porten- 
tous beak  and  those  red  eyes  blazing  like  carbuncles.  Nevertheless  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that  wasps  and  spiders  maintain  the  mastery,  and  cause  havoc,  not  only  among 
these,  but  all  butterflies.  And  dragon-files  (Llbellulac)  pounce  upon  them  as  do  hawks 
on  small  birds,  bearing  away  their  prey  to  be  devoured  at  leisure. 

De  Xiceville  remarks  in  his  Butterflies  of  India  (ii :  801)  :  — 

The  different  species  .  .  .  are  singularly  uniform  in  size  and  outline,  as  well  as  iu 
colouration,  but  the  specific  distinction  in  the  markings  of  the  uppcrslde  are  clear,  and 
in  most  cases  constant.  They  all  vary  from  a  little  under  two  Inches  to  a  little  over 
two  inches  iti  expanse;  all  have  the  same  peculiar  outline  and  strongly  falcated  fore- 

•lis  structure  in  the  European  species  is  amcrieana  (purporting  to  oover  more  than  the 
very  Insufficiently  given  by  White;  and  the  single  species  then  introduced)  applies  otilv 
description  given  iu  the   Biologia  Centrali-     to  the  American  forms. 
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wing;  all  have  the  underside  clouded  and  striated  with  similar  protective  colouration, 
varying  in  tone  in  eacli  speries  but  uniform  in  style  throughout  [the  group].  In  all 
the  upperside  is  brown,  bearing  on  each  wing  some  tawny  or  whitish  marks,  and  it  Is 
by  the  variations  in  these  marking's  that  the  different  species  are  distinguished. 

The  peculiar  tincture  of  the  fore  lege  in  this  subfamily  separate  it  at 
once  from  all  other  Xymphalidae.  they  being  aborted  and  brush-like  in  the 
male,  an  in  uniformly  the  case  in  all  Nymphalidae,  but  normal  in  the 
female,  that  is  slender,  articulate  and  fully  furnished  with  appendages. 
As  in  this  respect  they  accord  with  the  members  of  the  next  subfamily, 
the  English  entomologists  generally  place  them  in  it ;  but  certainly  without 
reason,  for  this  single  peculiarity  cannot  outweigh  the  mass  of  structural 
features  which  ally  it  to  the  other  Nymphalidae,  including  the  suspension 
of  the  chrysalis  and  the  entire  structure  of  the  broad  head,  which  is  dis- 
tinctively nvmphalideous.    The  normal  structure  of  the  fore  tarsi  of  the 

V        w  m 

female  is  what  might  be  looked  for  in  a  member  of  the  Nymphalidae  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Eryeinidae ;  it  would  in  reality  lie  more  surprising  if 
the  leap  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  should  be  made  w  ithout  some 
such  passage.  It  is  still  more  to  be  looked  for  in  a  group  which  shows 
its  further  alliance  with  those  below  it  by  tl.e  general  pieridiform  character 
of  the  larva,  although  even  here  the  structure  of  the  head,  and  its  relation 
to  the  parts  behind  are  distinctively  nyrnphalideous,  and  the  segments  of 
the  body  are  divided  into  four  and  Dot  six  subsegmcnts.  The  attempt  of 
a  recent  writer  (  I)oherty,  Jotirn.  Asiatic  soc.  Heng.,  v,  ii :  110)  to  place 
it  directly  next  the  Pierinae,  on  account  of  this  similarity,  and  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  egg  to  those  of  that  group,  can  in  no  way  be 
defended. 

The  eggs  are  described  by  this  author  as  ampulliform,  with  a  short  neck 
or  stalk  close  to  the  apex  :  but,  as  the  accurate  figures  of  our  species  given 
by  Mr.  Edwards  and  reproduced  on  our  plate  show,  ours  are  quite  differ- 
ent, so  we  must  suppose  some  distortion  to  have  been  produced  in  those 
(of  Indian  species)  seen  by  Mr.  Dohcrty.  They  were,  he  states, 
"squeezed"  from  the  hotly  of  the  parent.  Those  of  one  American  species, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  pretty  regularly  elliptic,  with  sharply  raised,  promi- 
nent longitudinal  ribs,  and  are  thus  of  an  entirely  characteristic  form. 
Those  of  the  European  species  have  been  described  too  briefly  to  char- 
acterize them. 

The  mature  larvae  differ  strikingly  from  their  nearest  allies  in  being 
naked  or  simply  pilose,  closely  resembling  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pierinae 
in  form,  clothing  and  general  aspect.  The  chryealids  hang  by  the  tail 
like  all  other  Nymphalidae  and  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  Satyrinae, 
being  devoid  of  angulated  prominences. 

We  sec,  therefore,  that  neither  in  the  egg,  the  larva  nor  the  chrysalis  is 
there  the  slightest  indication  of  any  special  relationship  with  the  Lemoniinae. 
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If  upon  examination  of  the  caterpillar  just  from  the  egg,  this  should  prove 
to  he  unfurnished  with  ranged  chitinous  annuli,  there  would  not  he  a  single 
character  drawn  from  the  early  stages  by  which  this  group  could  he  placed  in 
the  Lycacnidae  rather  than  in  the  Nymphalidae.  Even  in  the  imago  the 
only  striking  characteristic  of  its  structure  which  allies  it  with  the  Lemonii- 
nac  is  the  sexually  heteromorphous  character  of  its  fore  legs, — a  character 
which  by  itself  should  certainly  not  outweigh  the  numerous  characters 
from  the  imago  itself,  by  which  it  is  shown  to  be  a  member  of  the  family 
Nymphalidae.  Furthermore,  if  it  were  to  be  placed  with  the  Lemonii- 
nae  in  the  family  Lycaeuidae,  it  would  destroy  at  once  the  unity  of  char- 
acter belonging  to  this  family.    It  hsis  no  place  there. 

Transformations  and  habits.  The  history  of  the  transformations  of 
the  butterflies  of  this  group  is  imperfectly  known.  In  temperate  regions 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  more  than  one  brood  annually  ;  that  the  but- 
terflies, and  in  some  instances  belated  ehrvsalids  winter;  that  in  early 
spring  the  eggs  arc  laid  upon  the  tender  opening  leaves  of  the  shoots  of 
Celtis  ;  that  the  caterpillar  hangs  by  a  thread  for  descent  from  its  station, 
but  that  if  alarmed  greatly  it  will  drop  to  the  ground  without  it :  that  the 
transformations  are  passed  pretty  rapidly  and  that  later  broods  lay  upon  the 
under  surface  of  leaves.  The  history  of  the  European  species  has  been 
confused  by  the  fact  that  another  caterpillar  has  been  wrongly  referred  to 
it  by  Duponchel,  Godart  and  Hiibner. 

"This  small  group,"  says  A.  K.  Wallace  (Trans,  ent.  soc.  Lond.,  1869, 
334)  is  of  world-wide  distribution,  and  like  all  such  is  a  frequenter  of 
open  grounds,  plains,  river  banks  and  seashores  rather  than  of  the  virgin 
forest.  The  species  are  small,  and  in  the  activity  of  their  motions  resem- 
ble the  lesser  Xymphalinae."  Nieeville  says  (Butt.  Ind.,  ii :  299)  of  the 
Indian  species:  "I  have  almost  exclusively  found  them  near  water. 
Major  Marshall  informs  me  that  he  has  more  usually  seen  them  in  forest 
glades."    Our  own  species  is  said  to  be  a  frequenter  of  roadsides. 

Distribution.  No  other  subfamily  of  butterflies  is  so  poverty-stricken 
in  numbers,  scarcely  a  dozen  species  being  known,  and  only  two  or  three 
verv  closelv  related  genera.  This  is  the  more  striking  from  the  fact, 
already  alluded  t<>,  of  their  almost  world-wide  distribution,  for  the  butter- 
flics  of  this  group  will  be  found  on  every  continent  :  the  Old  World  types 
arc  distinct  from  those  of  the  New,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world  they  are 
confined  to  the  tropics  and  the  adjacent  countries  ;  the  metropolis  of  the 
subfamily  appears  to  be  the  archipelagos  and  borders  of  continents  lying 
between  India  and  New  Caledonia,  but  species  also  occur  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, western  Africa  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  the  New 
World  they  are  found  exclusively  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  and 
in  the  archipelagos  lying  between  the  equator  and  5"  North  Latitude.  One 
species  has  been  taken  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  New  England. 
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That  this  group  of  butterflies  is  a  waning  type  appears  perhaps  further 
from  the  fact  that  a  fossil  has  been  discovered  in  Colorado  belonging  here, 
and  combining  in  its  structure  features  which  distinguish  the  genera  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  That  of  the  paltry  number  of  fossil  butterflies 
known,  one  should  belong  in  a  group  so  inconspicuous  in  numbers  in 
modern  times  as  this,  is  a  very  striking  fact. 

HYPATUS  HUBXKR  (restr.). 

Hypatui  Httbn.,  Catal.  Franok,  85  (1823).  Llbythea  (pan.)  Auct. 

Type.—Papilio  carinenta  Cram. 

"Whose  butterfly.''  I  wild,  4,are  you? 
And  what  nweel  thing  do  you  pursuer 

Stoddard. —  The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding. 

Imago  (34  i  8).  Head  of  moderate  size,  abundantly  clothed  with  .short,  compact  hairs. 
Front  moderately  full,  broadly  rounded,  scarcely  protuberant  beneath,  advanced  slightly 
in  front  of  the  even,  considerably  broader  than  high,  but  not  ho  broad  a.-*  the  eyes ;  upper 
border  descending  a  little  but  rather  suddenly  with  rounded  edge  to  the  antennal  pits, 
in  the  middle  advanced  very  broadly,  without  descending,  between  the  antennae, 
where  it  Is  well  rounded  transversely ;  lower  border  broadly  rounded.  Vertex  very 
low  but  slightly  tumid,  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  broad  as  long,  Its  sides  a  little  raised 
and  straight,  its  posterior  border  very  slightly  concave ;  its  anterior  border  not  descend- 
ing. Eyes  rather  large  and  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  front,  In  perfectly  distinct,  shallow  pits,  their  Interior  bases  separated 
by  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  antennae  and  their  outer  crowded  against  the  eyes; 
considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen  and  composed  of  about  forty-two  joints,  of 
which  the  last  twelve  to  sixteen  form  a  very  gradually  incrassated,  elongated  club, 
which  is  cylindrical,  rather  strongly  compressed,  two  and  a  half  times  broader  than 
the  stalk  and  four  or  Ave  times  longer  than  broad,  the  last  four  joints  Included  In  the 
diminution  of  size,  the  apex  being  rather  rapidly  rounded  and  the  apical  joint  conical, 
the  minute  tip  slightly  produced ;  beneath  furnished  with  three  rather  distant,  dis- 
tinct carlnac,  which  extend  upon  the  stalk.  I'alpi  exceedingly  long,  tapering,  and, 
at  least  the  apical  half,  rather  slender,  fully  four  times  as  loug  as  the  eye  and  directed 
forward  In  the  plane  of  the  body,  the  apical  joint  twice  as  long  as  the  penultimate  and 
clothed,  besides  the  ordinary  covering,  with  a  few  scaly  hairs  beneath,  while  the 
other  joints  are  heavily  furnished  with  long,  subercct  scales,  particularly  on  the  upper 
ami  under  surface  and  beneath,  with  a  fringe  of  long  hairs. 

Prothoracic  lobes  consisting  of  very  small,  uniformly  appressed  laminae  about  two 
and  a  half  times  broader  than  high.  I'atagia  almost  Hat,  moderately  broad  and  rather 
long,  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  posterior  portion  (a  little  more  than 
one-thlnl)  bent  downward,  rather  slender,  rounded  at  tip,  the  Inner  margin  being 
broadly  and  rather  regularly  rounded,  the  outer  margin  bent  rather  abruptly. 

Fore  wings  (43  :  .1)  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border  regularly 
and  broadly  arched,  terminating  abruptly  and  angulated  at  the  apex.  Outer  border  of 
an  Irregular  shape;  just  below  the  apex  it  Is  directed  backward  at  a  little  more  than  a 
right  angle ;  when  It  has  passed  the  lower  .subcostal  nervule  it  is  suddenly  bent  directly 
toward  the  base  at  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  previous  portion,  forming  over  the 
subcostal  area  a  large,  broad,  triangular,  bluntly  pointed  tooth;  the  rest  of  the  border 
is  nearly  straight,  a  little  crenulate  ami  directed  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing;  the 
lower  angle  Is  well  rounded  and  the  Inner  margin  is  straight.  First  superior  subcostal 
nervule  arising  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
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cell ;  the  second  a  little  before  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  third  as  far  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  cell  an  from  the  fourth ;  and  the  latter  at  somewhat  more  than  half  way  from 
the  apex  of  cell  to  the  outer  margin ;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervulc  arising  two- 
fifths  way  down  the  cell;  cell  very  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  broad.  Last  median  nervule  connected,  fully  half  as  far  beyond  it- 
base  as  that  is  from  the  base  of  the  first  nervule.  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  strongly  arched  just  at  the  base,  beyond  straight; 
the  outer  border,  as  far  as  the  middle  subcostal  nervule,  slightly  convex  and  bent  at  a 
very  broad  angle  witli  the  inner  margin;  from  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  to  the  sub- 
median  straight  but  considerably  crenulate  ami  directed  at  very  slightly  more  than  a 
right  angle  with  the  initial  portion,  the  part  in  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  dividing 
the  angle  between  them  and  crenulate;  lower  angle  a  right  angle,  scarcely  rounded; 
inner  margin  very  prominent  and  angulated  at  the  extreme  base,  beyond  straight,  the 
portion  beyond  the  submedlan  guttered.  I'reeostal  nervure  originating  opposite  the 
divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures.  curving  strongly  outward.  Second 
subcostal  nervule  arising  more  than  half  as  far  beyond  the  first  as  that  is  from  the 
divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures;  cell  closed  by  a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble vein. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  in  the  male  clothed,  not  very  thickly,  with  rather 
long,  spreading  hairs  on  both  sides  and  above;  tibiae  less  than  half  (£)  or  nearly 
two-thirds  (  J  )  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae,  in  the  female  furnished  with  spurs;  tarsi 
a  little  shorter  ((f)  or  one- fourth  longer  ($)  than  the  tibiae;  either  composed  of 
a  single,  unarmed,  undivided  joint,  the  tip  bluntly  conical  ((f);  or  perfectly  formed, 
the  first  joint  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  second  and  fifth  equal  and  scarcely 
longer  than  the  third,  the  fourth  half  the  length  of  the  fifth;  furnished  on  either  side 
ami  along  the  middle  beneath,  excepting  on  the  last  joint,  with  a  row  of  rather  long 
and  slender,  pretty  frequent  spines,  the  apical  lateral  ones  a  little  longer  than  the 
others;  the  terminal  joint  furnished  witli  claws,  paronychia  and  pulvlllus  like  the 
other  legs,  only  smaller  (  ?  ).  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  so  short  as  the  hind  tibiae,  both 
furnished  beneath  with  an  apical  pair  of  short,  slender  spurs,  but  no  spines.  First 
joint  of  tarsi  fully  equalllngthe  succeeding  three  together,  the  second  and  third  about 
equal  and  scarcely  so  long  as  the  fifth,  furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of  not  very 
long,  slender,  nearly  recumbent,  crowded  spines,  the  apical  ones  a  little  longer  than 
the  others  on  each  joint.  Claws  very  small,  short,  rather  stout,  tapering,  the  apical 
half  strongly  curved,  the  tip  bluntly  pointed;  paronychia  double,  the  superior  lobe 
scarcely  so  long  as  the  claws,  slender,  tapering,  a  little  curved,  bluntly  pointed;  the 
Inferior  lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  other,  slender,  nearly  equal,  bluntly  pointed, 
straight;  pulvillus  minute,  almost  transversely  linear,  the  anterior  edge  broadly 
rounded. 

Eighth  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  laterally  angulate  and  produced  In  the  middle 
Into  a  tapering,  hook-shaped  process,  the  tip  of  which  (with  Its  long  apical  tuft  of 
bristles  making  it  of  much  greater  apparent  length)  is  usually  concealed  by  the  clasps, 
and.  with  them,  conceals  the  aclcular  and  very  slender  upper  organ,  which  passes  be- 
tween a  pair  of  tapering,  aclcular  hooks  depending  from  the  base  of  the  outer  edge  of 
the  produced  tip  of  the  upper  organ.  Clasps  simple,  lamellate,  entire,  uniformly 
compressed,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  directed  upward  and  backward. 

Egg.  With  no  constriction  below  the  tip,  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  high.  Ver- 
tical ribs  increasing  considerably  in  height  upward,  where  they  terminate  abruptly,  as 
In  I'olygonia,  leaving  a  similar  depressed  summit. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Body  very  slender,  enlarged  at  the  thoracic  joints,  with  the 
dorsum  of  the  last  abdominal  segments  subdeprcssed ;  a  blunt,  supralateral?,  anterior 
tubercle  on  either  side  of  the  middle  thoracic  segment. 

Chrysalis.  Head  a  little  excised  apically,  separating  two  slight,  lateral  promi- 
nences; abdomen  beyond  the  base  elevated  dorsal ly  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  mesonotum. 


Distribution.    This  is  a  strictly  American  genus  found  mostly  in  the 
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subtropical  region  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continents,  north  of  the 
equator.  One  species  occurs  in  northern  South  America,  two  others  in 
the  Antilles  and  Central  America,  a  fourth  is  known  only  from  the  Mexican 
border  of  the  United  States,  and  is  probably  Mexican,  while  the  northern- 
most inhabits  the  United  States,  and  especially  its  southern  portion,  but 
has  been  found  in  two  or  three  instances  in  New  England  and  its  neigh- 
borhood.  The  species  of  the  genus  therefore  appear  to  stretch  in  belts 
from  the  equator  to  Latitude  45'  X. 

Characteristics.  The  butterflies  arc  rather  below  the  medium  size  but 
are  very  striking  in  api>earance ;  the  palpi  are  considerably  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  the  wings  are  very  strongly  angulatcd, 
the  fore  pair  especially  strongly  excised  just  below  the  lowest  subcostal 
nervule.  They  arc  dark  brown  above,  the  hind  wings  furnished  with  a 
broad,  fulvous  patch  across  the  middle,  the  fore  wings  with  similar  but 
longitudinal  patches,  one  in  the  cell  and  the  other  following  the  lower 
median  nervule  ;  in  the  apical  half  of  the  same  wing  are  three  white  spots 
forming  a  large  triangle.  Iicneath,  nearly  the  whole  basal  half  of  the  fore 
wings  is  fulvous,  and  the  rest  dark  brown  with  a  repetition  of  the  white 
spots  ;  the  hind  wings  beneath  are  of  changing  shades  of  brown,  specked 
with  blackish,  and  often  varied  with  metallic  tints. 

The  butterflies  are  probably  polvgoncutic,  and  hibernate  in  the  imago 
state.  The  larva  is  cylindrical,  slender,  naked,  green,  with  lighter  or 
darker  dorsal  and  lateral  stripes.  The  chrysalis  is  well  rounded,  the  head 
not  produced  but  angulate,  the  dorsum  of  thorax  and  abdomen  consider- 
ably arched  with  a  rather  strong  constriction  between  ;  it  is  green  with 
some  inconspicuous,  pale  yellow,  longitudinal  stripes,  following  the  cari- 
nate  parts  of  the  body. 

Relationships.  The  genus  is  the  only  one  of  its  subfamily  found  on 
this  continent,  and  the  species  have  been  universally  regarded  by  natural- 
ists as  congeneric  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  their  all  belonging  to  a  remarkable  and  isolated  type 
of  butterflies  and  not  to  any  careful  study  of  their  structure.  I  have  not 
bceu  able  to  study  the  Asiatic  species,  but  the  European  and  African  are 
certainly  distinct  from  the  American  forms.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  abruptly  lobate  front  margin  of  the  hind  wing  in  the  European  species 
(Libythea  proper),  and  the  close  approximation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
superior  subcostal  nervules  of  the  fore  wings  at  their  origin,  to  the  gradu- 
ally incrassating  antennae,  in  which  the  club  can  scarcely  be  separately 
distinguished,  but  may  be  said  to  occupy  half  the  length  of  the  antennae, 
to  the  coarser  aud,  owing  to  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  apical  joint, 
the  somewhat  shorter  palpi,  and  Anally  to  the  deeply  bifid  termination  of 
the  eighth  abdominal  segment  in  the  male,  with  the  irregular  and  thorny 
clasps,  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Hypatus.  It  may  also  be 
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pointed  out  that  the  larvae  of  Libythea  are  not  thickened  on  the  thoracic 
segments,  have  no  thoraeic  tubercle  and  that  the  chrysalis  terminates  at 
the  anterior  extremity  in  a  single  and  not  a  double  protuberance ;  in  other 
words  there  is  no  apical  notch. 


EXCURSUS  XXIV.— FOSSIL  BUTTERFLIES. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tmult, 
AVhere  huttcrfllca  dream  of  the  life  to  come, 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Eil^e  of  the  odorous  cedar  hark. 

Shklley.—  The  Sensitive  Plant. 

Fossil  butterflies  are  the  greatest  of  rarities.  They  occur  only  in 
tertiary  deposits,  and  out  of  the  myriads  of  objects  that  have  been 
exhumed  from  these  beds  in  Europe  and  America,  less  than  a  dozen  and 
a  half  specimens  have  been  found.  The  great  body  of  these  deposits,  as 
is  well  known,  are  of  marine  origin,  but  at  least  thirty  thousand  specimens 
of  insects  have  been  recovered  from  those  beds  which  are  not  marine. 
Over  fifteen  thousand  insects  from  the  one  small  ancient  lake  of  Florissant, 
high  up  in  the  Colorado  Parks,  have  passed  through  my  hands,  yet  I  have 
seen  from  there  but  seven  butterflies.  Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  genus 
distinct  from  the  others,  as  is  also  the  case  with  all,  or  all  but  one,  of  the 
butterflies  found  at  Radoboj,  at  Aix  and  at  Rott  in  the  European  tertiaries. 
With  two  (European)  exceptions,  each  represents  an  extinct  genus,  and 
these  two  exceptions,  Eugonia  and  Pontia,  are  genera  found  today  both 
in  Europe  and  America.    The  speeies,  however,  are  all  extinct. 

One  would  hardly  anticipate  that  creatures  so  delicate  as  butterflies 
OOuld  be  preserved  in  a  recognizable  state  in  deposits  of  hardened  mud 
and  clay.  Yet  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  are  generally  pre- 
served in  such  fair  condition  that  the  course  of  the  nervures  and  the  color- 
pattern  of  the  wings  can  be  determined,  and  even,  in  one  case,  the  scales 
may  be  studied.  They  are  as  a  rule  so  well  preserved  that  we  may  feel 
nearly  as  confident  concerning  their  affinities  with  those  now  living,  as  if 
we  had  pinned  specimens  to  examine  ;  and  generally  speaking  the  older 
they  arc  the  better  they  arc  preserved  ! 

There  is,  however,  no  great  difference  in  their  age.  Aix  and  Florissant 
arc  probably  both  oligocene  and  in  any  case  can  differ  but  slightly  in  age ; 
one  of  the  butterflies  from  Aix,  Coliates,  comes  from  beds  a  little  lower 
than  the  others  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  probably  the  oldest  butterfly 
known.  These  two  oligocene  localities  share  between  them  a  dozen  but- 
terflies, not  to  mention  a  caterpillar  from  Aix  which  has  been  considered 
that  of  a  butterfly.  Rott,  the  next  oldest  (lower  miocene)  has  furnished 
only  one  butterfly  ;  and  Kadoboj  (middle  miocene)  the  remaining  three. 
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Three  of  the  four  families  of  butterflies  are  represented  in  this  meagre 
little  collection,  the  smaller  butterflies  of  the  family  Lycacnidae  being 
unknown  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  rocks,  though  it  is  rather  vaguely  reported 
that  they  have  been  found  in  amber.  The  largest  number  (!•)  are  Nym- 
phalidae,  the  next  (4)  Papilionidae,  while  the  Hespcridae  have  only  two 
representatives.  All  but  one  of  the  seven  American  species,  however, 
belong  to  the  Nymphalidac  ;  that  exception  to  the  Papilionidae. 

These  meagre  statistics  may  have  a  certain  interest  ;  but  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  inquire  how  far  the  fossils  differ  from  existing  forms,  and  what 
they  teach  us.  For  this  purpose  let  us  examine  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican forms  separately,  and  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  nine  European 
species,  omitting  the  caterpillar  from  Aix  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  Satyrinae,  to  which  subfamily  two  of  the  five  Aix  specimens  belong. 
All  these  European  forms  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  analysis. 

To  begin  with  the  highest  and  pass  downward,  we  have  first  two  Saty- 
rids,  a  group  now  represented  by  the  dark  brown  butterflies  of  our  mead- 
ows ;  the  nearest  allies  of  both  of  these,  Neorinopis  and  Lethitcs,  are  now 
restricted  to  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  and  are  much  more  gaily  attired 
than  the  present  sombre  representatives  of  the  subfamily  in  Europe. 
Their  food  in  the  larval  state  has  invariably  been  found  to  be  either 
grasses,  or,  occasionally,  with  the  more  arctic  or  alpine  forms,  sedges.  In 
the  Aix  deposits,  as  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region  to-day,  these  plants  are 
numerically  unimportant,  so  that  if  we  may  form  any  opinion  from  such 
meagre  data,  we  find  that  while  oligoccne  Aix  had  a  European  propor- 
tion of  Satyrids,  they  were  composed  of  species  of  an  Indian  aspect  and 
fed  upon  plants  characteristically  temperate,  but,  as  in  tropical  countries, 
numerically  unimportant.  • 

The  remaining  Nymphalid  is  the  Eugonia  from  Radoboj.  This  is  more 
nearly  related  than  any  other  to  the  mass  of  the  Florissant  fossils.  It 
belongs  to  an  existing  genus  represented  to-day  equally  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  with  a  fuller  development  of  neighboring  genera  in  the  New 
World,  showing  that  its  affinities  are  with  the  New  rather  than  with  the 
Old  World  ;  its  food  in  early  life  was  probably  some  species  of  elm,  wil- 
low, poplar  or  birch,  and  species  of  all  these  genera  have  been  found  in 
the  same  beds. 

Passing  to  the  Papilionidae  we  find  three  Pierinae  and  one  Parnassian  ; 
two  of  the  three  Pierinae  are  allies  of  our  common  brimstone  yellow  butter- 
flies, and  the  third  to  our  white  spotted  cabbage  butterflies.  The  former, 
however,  Mylothrites  and  Collates,  belong  to  distinctly  tropical  types, 
referable  again  to  the  Indo-Malayan  or  Austro-Malayan  regions  ;  their 
larvae  doubtless  fed  on  leguminous  plants,  which  have  been  found  in 
abundance  both  at  Aix  and  Kadoboj  from  which  these  species  come.  The 
white  butterfly  belongs  to  the  existing  genus  Pontia,  whose  present  geo- 
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graphical  relations  arc  almost  precisely  those  of  Eugonia  mentioned  above, 
though  the  genus  itself  is  far  better  represented  today  in  Europe  than  in 
America.  They  feed  generally  on  Oruciferae,  but  these  are  plants  of  a 
nature  hardly  admitting  of  preservation  in  a  fossil  state  and  are  excessively 
rare  in  the  European  tertiaries  ;  none  have  been  found  at  Hadoboj  whence 
this  butterfly  comes,  the  most  closely  allied  being  a  species  of  Terminalia. 
The  Parnassian  is  an  interesting  insect,  belonging  to  a  striking  and  rather 
aberrant  group.  From  its  affinities  to  Thais  it  is  called  Thaites.  Thais  is 
confined  to-day  to  the  Mediterranean  district,  within  which  Aix,  its  place 
of  deposit,  belongs,  and  its  allies  are  found,  some  in  the  same  region, 
some  in  China  and  Australia,  and  some  in  Alpine  regions.  It  probably 
fed  on  Aristolochia  and  while  this  genus  has  not  yet  been  found  at  Aix, 
it  is  found  in  other  European  tertiary  deposits,  and  according  to  the  Mar- 
quis Saporta,  the  principal  student  of  the  fossil  plants  of  Aix,  4tee  genre 
devait  y  exister."  When  compared  with  Thais,  the  markings  of  Thaites 
are  seen  to  show  an  inferior  character,  indicating  a  clearly  earlier  type. 

There  are  left  the  two  Hesperidae, — a  family  not  represented  in  Amer- 
ican rocks.  One  of  these,  Thanatites  from  Kott,  belongs  to  the  tribe  Iles- 
peridi,  and  is  closely  related  to  Thanaos,  a  genus  found  in  the  north 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  but  vastly  more  developed  in  the  New 
World,  which  has  at  least  four  times  as  many  species  as  the  Old,  some  of 
them  extending  into  the  subtropical  regions ;  the  adjacent  genera  are 
purely  American,  although  tropical  or  subtropical,  and  therefore  Thana- 
titcs looks  toward  subtropical  North  America  for  its  prevailing  affinities. 
Entirely  the  same  is  the  case  with  Pamphilites  of  Aix,  a  butterfly  belong- 
ing to  the  other  tribe  of  Hesperidae.  The  food  plant  of  both  these  but- 
terflies was  very  probably  Leguminosne,  which  occur  in  abundance  both 
at  Rott  and  at  Aix. 

The  allies,  therefore,  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  European  fossil  butterflies 
arc  to  be  looked  for  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  one-third  of  them  in  America, 
and  especially  subtropical  America  ;  of  the  remainder  at  home;  but.  as 
among  other  insects  and  among  the  plants,  there  is  growing  likeness  to 
American  types  as  we  pass  upward  through  the  tertiaries. 

The  American  fos.-il  butterflies,  fewer  in  number,  less  varied  in  char- 
acter, and  all  from  one  locality  are  more  quickly  reviewed.  They  all  be- 
long to  extinct  genera.  Six  of  the  seven  belong  to  the  Nymphalidac,  and 
all  but  one  of  them  to  a  single  trihe,  Vanessidi,  of  the  subfamily  Nympha- 
linae.  Of  these,  three,  Prodryas,  Jupiteria  and  Lithopsychc,  form  a  group 
by  themselves,  more  closely  allied  to  one  another  than  to  any  living  forms, 
but  having  distinct  affinities  to  certain  butterflies  of  Central  and  generally 
subtropical  America.  A  fourth,  Nymphalites,  is  related  to  them,  though 
not  very  closely,  and  it,  too,  finds  closer  relations  among  Central  American 
butterflies.    The  fifth,  Apanthe.si*,  is  still  farther  removed  and  is  related, 
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as  closely  as  to  anything,  to  a  tropical  American  group  of  butterflies  geo- 
graphically isolated,  all  of  its  immediate  relations  being  East  Indian.  Of 
none  of  the  butterflies  to  which  all  of  these  Xvmphalinae  are  allied  is  the 
food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  known. 

The  sixth  Nymphalid,  Prolibythea,  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  belongs 
to  the  curious  subfamily  Libythciuae  of  which  only  a  dozen  species  are 
known.  No  group  of  butterflies  exists  with  wo  many  anomalies  of  struc- 
ture ;  none,  so  far  removed  from  its  nearest  neighbors,  which  is  anywhere 
nearly  so  poverty-stricken  in  forms.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  a  waning  type  ; 
and  that  out  of  the  paltry  dozen  or  two  of  fossil  butterflies  one  should  be 
found  to  belong  to  a  type  which  cannot  number  more  than  a  tenth  of  one  per 
eent  of  living  forms  is  indeed  a  surprise.  It  has  a  further  interest,  for  the 
existing  Old  World  forms  of  this  group  and  those  of  the  New  arc  separated 
by  characters  which  are  unmistakably  combined  in  this  fossil,  though  on 
the  whole  the  relations  of  the  fossil  arc  rather  with  the  Old  World  than 
with  the  New  World  type,  and  especially  with  a  form  from  Western 
Africa.  The  group  as  a  whole  is  distinctly  tropical  and  subtropical  and 
wide  spread,  so  that  the  subtropical  aspect  of  the  previously  known  Flor- 
issant forms  is  not  disturbed.  The  food  of  the  larva,  so  far  as  known,  is 
exclusively  Celtis,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lesqucreux  has  found 
among  the  plants  of  Florissant,  in  the  same  beds  with  Prolibythea,  two 
perfectly  w  ell  preserved  leaves  of  a  very  fine  Celtis,  w  hose  generic  relations 
are  positively  ascertained  ;  with  them  were  also  found  fragments  of  flowers 
which  could  have  been  readily  admitted  as  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  Prolibythea  vagabunda  fed  on  Celtis 
maccoshi  Lesq. 

The  last  American  fossil  is  Stolopsyche,  one  of  the  Pieridi,  more  nearly 
allied  to  Pieris  proper,  including  our  New  England  species,  P.  oleracea 
and  the  imported  P.  rapae,  than  to  any  others ;  it  is  not  very  nearly  re- 
lated, and  wherein  it  departs  from  these  it  comes  nearer  to  some  sub- 
tropical forms.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  concerning  it,  and  nothing  of 
its  probable  food  plant  can  safely  be  surmised. 

The  aspect  of  the  Florissant  butterfly  fauna  is  therefore  distinctly 
southern  ;  and  while  tertiary  America  does  not  fully  return  the  compliment 
tertiary  Europe  seems  to  pay  it,  there  is  a  certain  Old  World  aspect  in  the 
representative  of  that  gypsy-type,  the  Lihytheinae. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  further  in  our  American  fossil  butterflies 
which  it  is  interesting  to  note.  In  two  or  three  of  them  the  structure  of 
the  front  leu*  can  be  determined  and  we  are  able  to  note  that  in  this 
oligocene  time,  among  the  earliest  butterflies  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  the  same  structure  of  the  female  fore  leg  in  Lihytheinae  that  we 
have  to-day.  As  this  is  one  of  the  present  stumbling  blocks  of  the  system- 
atist  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  it.    The  more  particularly,  as  the 
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atrophy  of  the  male  fore  legs  is  shown  to  have  reached,  in  Nymphalitcs, 
the  same  stage  which  it  now  possesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  marks  of  a  lesser  degree  of  devel- 
opment in  one  of  our  butterflies,  in  the  character  of  the  ornamentation, 
similar  to,  hut  more  distinct  than,  that  we  have  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Aix 
butterflies.  Prodrvas  (16  :  t))  has  front  wings  which  in  form,  proportions, 
and  markings  would  be  taken  at  once  for  those  of  an  Hesperian,  the  lowest, 
rather  than  of  a  Nymphalid,  the  highest  of  butterflies  ;  the  markings  of  the 
hind  wings  are,  however,  distinctly  Xymphalideous,  though  some  tropical 
American  Hesperidae  have  some  features  nearly  resembling  them.  A 
greater  simplicity  of  markings  than  is  common  to  their  existing  relatives 
is  also  seen  in  Ncorinopsis  and  Apanthcsis. 
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HYPATTJS  BACHMANH. — The  snout  butterfly. 

[The  snout  butterfly  (Gossc);  red  and  black  beaked  butterfly  (Maynard).] 


Libythr.u  hiichmanii  Kirtl..  Amer.  Jouru. 
•c,  (2),  xiii:  330-337,  fig.  (185*2);  1'roc. 
Clevel.  aead.,  1845-59.  171  (1874);  -  Morr.. 
Syn.  Lep.  N\  A..63-tV4  (1862);—  Saund.,  Can. 
ent..  i:  25,  fig.  (IStIS);  Rep.  ent.  »oc.  Out., 
1880.  38.  fit'.  (1881);  -  Edw.,  Butt.  X-  A.,  II, 
pi.  Libythea  i<1871);  Can.  ent.,  xiii:  220-229 
(1881);  Rev.cat,dlurn.  1^  p.  Am. .51  (1885);— 
Streck..  Syn.  eat.  niacrolep.,  105  (1878);— 
French,  Rep.  ins.  III.,  vii :  157  (1878);  Butt, 
east.  U.  S.. 330491  (18S9)  ;-Mayn.,  Butt.  N. 
E.,  31.pl.  8.  figs.  3').  ftta  (18S6). 


Hypatus  bachmanil  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  «oc. 
nut.  K.,  U:  2«S9(ls75). 

Libythea  motya  Bolad.-LeC,  Lop.  Am. 
»ept..  pi.  64.  fig*.  3.  4  (not  figs.  1,  2)  (1833). 

Libythea  motya,  rar.  a.  L.  bachmanii 
Kirby,  Syn.  eat.  dlurn.  Lep.,  283  (1871). 

Papilio  carinenta  Abb.,  Draw.  ins.  Ga. 
Brit.  Mu«.,  vl :  40,  fig*.  32-83  (ea  1800). 

Figured  by  Glover.  III.  X.  A.  Lcp.,  pi.  25, 
fig.  11 ;  pi.  V,  fig.  11,  ined. 

[Not  Ilecaerxe  motya  Uttbn.,  nor  Papilio 
carinenta  Cram.] 


Therein  two  deadly  weapon.*  list  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlauticed  toward*  either  side, 
Like  two  sharpe  speares,  his  enemies  to  gore : 
Like  a*  a  warlike  brigandine.  applvdc 
To  tight,  laves  forth  her  threatfull  "pikes  afore, 
The  engines  which  In  them  sad  death  do<,  hvde: 
So  did  this  Flie  outstretch  his  fearefull  homes, 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terrouriuoreadorne*. 

Spensek. -Muiopotmoi. 

Imago  (4:4).  Head  covered  with  mouse  brown  scales  and  pretty  long  hairs,  mingled, 
above  with  a  few,  behind  at  the  sides,  with  frequent  hoary  ones.  Eyes  rich,  dark,  reddish 
brown,  edged  with  an  exceedingly  slender,  hoary  rim  most  distinct  In  front.  Antennae 
dark,  dull  purplish  brown,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  lustre,  beneath  tinged  with  rus- 
set, the  joints  on  the  basal  half  of  the  stein  tipped  with  dirty  white,  most  conspicuously 
and  broadly  beneath,  the  paler  colors  sometimes  suffusing  nearly  the  whole  Joint,  above 
obscurely,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  except,  toward  the  sides;  club  beneath,  and  three 
or  four  apical  joints  above  blackish,  the  apical  joint  tinged  with  russet.  Palpi  above 
covered  with  uniformly  long,  mouse  brown  hairs  with  a  few  scattered  hoary  and  very 
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dull,  lawny  ones,  especially  along  the  Inner  half:  at  the  sides  ami  below  gray,  with  a 
mixture  of  whitish  and  dull,  tawny  brown  scales  and  hairs,  the  former  more  profuse 
near  the  base;  the  second  joint  is  also  furnished  with  distant,  rather  longer,  delicate 
blackish  hairs,  above  as  well  as  below,  which  are  entirely  wanting  on  the  apical  joint. 
Tongue  very  dark  luteous  at  the  base,  beyond  black,  the  tip  lnteous. 

Prothorax  like  the  top  of  the  head;  rest  of  thorax  with  long  hairs,  dark  brown  in 
front,  pale  brown  along  the  sides  and  brownish  mingled  with  light  sea-green  above; 
patagia  like  the  thorax.  Under  surface  of  thorax  covered  with  pale  brown  scales, 
having  a  rosaceous  tinge  and  with  hoary,  brownish  and  a  few  blackish  hairs.  Legs 
reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  the  femora  covered  thickly  with  hoary  hairs,  the  tibiae 
ami  first  tarsal  joint  flecked  with  frequent  whitish  scales,  the  tarsal  joints  tipped  with 
whitish ;  spines  blackish ;  spurs  yellowish  brown  at  base,  beyond  black. 

Wings  above  blackish  brown  of  various  tints  marked  with  orange  patches  and  white 
apots.  Fort  uringg  with  two  large  orange  patches,  one,  occupying  the  hinder  half  of 
the  cell,  obscure  next  the  base,  extending  forward  a  little  In  the  middle  of  the  ante- 
rior half,  the  other  large,  subquadrate.  divided  by  the  black,  lower  median  nervuie, 
occupying  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median,  and  the  whole  of  the  medio-sub- 
median  interspaces  between  the  origin  of  the  lower  median  nervuie  and  a  point  nearly 
two-thirds  the  distance  from  Its  origin  to  its  tip;  It  is  separated  from  the  orange  patch 
In  the  cell  only  by  the  median  nervure.  In  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  are  the  following 
white  markings :  a  transverse  patch  extending  from  close  to  the  costal  margin  to  the 
upper  median  nervuie,  its  interior  margin  straight  or  nearly  so,  distant  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  cell  by  fully  the  width  of  the  white  patch,  directed  downward  at  an 
angle  of  about  100c  with  the  basal  half  of  the  costal  margin ;  the  outer  margin  of 
the  patch  is  curved,  its  convexity  outward  and  strongest  below;  In  the  lower  sub- 
costal Interspace  the  patch  Is  twice  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  interspace; 
the  two  lower  nervures  which  traverse  the  patch  and  the  edge  of  that  portion  of 
the  patch  arc  reddish  yellow,  those  above  blackish.  There  Is  a  squarish,  slightly 
longitadinal  spot  in  the  next  to  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace  just  beyond  the 
last  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  and  a  similar  quadrate,  transverse  patch  in 
the  upper  median  interspace,  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  rather  more  than 
Its  own  width ;  the  lower  spot  is  edged  with  reddish  yellow  ami  bears  a  few  scat- 
tered scales  of  the  same  color;  the  apical  half  of  the  costal  edge  Is  enlivened 
by  a  few  grayish  scales,  which  arc  sometimes  more  distinct  in  a  delicate  touch  at 
the  very  apex;  rest  of  the  wing  very  dark,  rich  brown,  with  an  olivaceous  tinge, 
deepening  into  black  In  a  broad,  transverse  belt  between  the  orange  patches  and 
the  outer  subcostal  white  spot.  Fringe  russet  brown,  darkest  at  base,  interrupted 
rather  broadly  at  some  of  the  nervure  tips  and  especially  at  the  two  upper  median  ner- 
vules  with  pale  or  whitish.  Hind  wing*  quite  dark,  somewhat  slaty  brown,  paler  along 
the  inner  border,  slightly  deepening  in  tint  along  a  scarcely  distinguishable  longitudi- 
nal belt  following  the  lower  part  of  the  subcostal  nervure.  A  large,  transverse, 
orange  patch  occurs  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,  deepest  in  tint  and  distinctly 
bordered  anteriorly,  extending  from  the  middle  subcostal  to  the  lower  median  ner- 
vuie, twice  as  long  as  broad,  its  lower  bonier  nearly  straight  and  suhparallel  to  the 
outer  border,  but  more  distant  from  it  toward  the  Inner  bonier,  its  upper  limit  reach- 
ing the  last  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  and  in  the  subcosto-mediau  interspace 
sending  a  slight  shoot  toward  the  base.  Fringe  pale  yellowish  brown,  on  the  lower 
half  with  a  russet  tinge,  darkest  at  the  nervure  tips,  aplcally  palest. 

Beneath:  fore  icings  with  the  whole  costal  border  rather  dark  gray,  the  cell  dull 
orange,  the  inner  margin  steel  gray,  the  base  of  the  medlo-submedian  interspace,  two- 
thirds  the  distance  to  the  base  of  the  first  median  nervuie,  dark  browu,  bcyoud,  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  nervuie.  dull  pale  orange,  separated  narrowly  by  brownish  nerv- 
ures from  the  orange  spot  in  the  cell  and  from  one  at  the  base  of  the  lower  median 
Interspace;  the  latter,  also  pale,  reaches  as  far  towanl  the  margin  as  it,  but  does  not 
attain  the  upper  limits  of  the  interspace:  beyond  the  large  orange  patch  thus  formed, 
the  lower  outer  comer  of  the  wing  is  lustrous  steel  gray.    The  white  spots  of  the 
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upper  surface  are  repeated  beneath  and  bordered  an  there,  but  the  outer  subcostal  spot 
Is  faint,  and  the  nervure*  are  also  white,  excepting  one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oblique 
row  of  spots.  This  row  lies  in  a  blackish  brown  field,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  which 
extends  within  and  below  to  the  orange  patch,  and  without  to  the  inner  limits  of  the 
white  spots :  at  the  upper  apex  of  the  wing,  between  this  black  field  and  a  line  from 
the  apex  of  the  wing  toward  the  middle  of  the  median  white  spot,  the  wing  is 
minutely  and  delicately  mottled  with  silvery-,  nacreous-  and  greenish-gray  and  dark 
brownish.  giving  it  a  hoary  gray  appearance,  while  beyond  it  the  falcatlon  is  dark 
lustrous  brown,  enlivened  by  obscure  paler  tints.  Sometimes  the  whole  apex  of  the 
win*  is  almost  uniformly  steel  gray,  occasionally  with  a  lilac  tinge,  decked  obscurely 
and  minutely  with  blackish.  Fringe  as  above.  Jlind  icings  in  certain  lights  uniformly 
lustrous,  pale  gray  brown,  the  median  nervure  blackish  (<f  ).or  uniformly  rather  dark 
gray  brown,  with  a  lustrous  violaeeo-purplish  hue  (?  ).  In  other  lights  the  wing  Is 
covered  with  a  gray  mottling  of  silvery  gray  scales,  often  tinged  with  pale  nacreous, 
rosaceous  and  greenish,  excepting  in  three  very  large,  dark  lustrous  brown  patches, 
deepening  about  the  nervures  into  purplish  black  ;  these  patches  are  situated  :  one  on 
the  costal  margin,  removed  by  its  own  width  from  the  base,  its  outline  on  the  wing 
semi-elliptic,  extending  to  fhe  middle  of  the  cell  just  within  the  first  divarication  of 
the  subcostal ;  a  second  crosses  most  of  the  wing  in  a  line  subparallel  to  the  outer 
margin,  its  outer  border  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  costal  to  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
median  nervures,  of  irregular  breadth,  but  extending  to  the  base  of  the  wing  along 
the  median  nervure;  the  last  occupies  the  outer  border  in  a  very  broad  band,  nearly 
twice  the  w  idth  of  an  interspace,  the  inner  border  of  which  extends  In  a  broad,  flat- 
tened arch  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  subcostal  nervule  to  the  tip  of  the  snbmedian 
nervure  ;  sometimes  this  outer  patch  is  broader,  and  includes  next  the  outer  border  a 
paler  portion;  and  It  is  sometimes  quite  indistinct;  in  other  lights  these  darker 
patches  have  a  pale  green  sheen,  and  the  inner  border  a  pale  lilac  or  rosaceous  tinge. 
The  wings,  and  particularly  the  grayish  parts,  are  furnished  with  scattered,  infrequent, 
black  dots;  one  larger  and  more  marked  than  the  rest  occurs  in  the  subcosto-median 
interspace,  just  above  the  bend  of  the  upper  median  nervule.    Fringe  as  above. 

Abdomen  ilark  brown  above,  with  a  good  many  lustrous,  reddish  brown  scales,  and 
on  the  basal  joints  a  few  greenish  hairs ;  beneath  silvery  grav.  Medinn  hook  of  eighth 
abdominal  segment  of  $  (34:  12, 13)  very  slender  and  finely  pointed ;  depending  lateral 
hooks  of  the  same  a  little  recurved,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  median  hook,  and  scarcely 
slenderer  than  the  latter  when  viewed  laterally ,  upper  organ  a  little  surpassing  the 
median  hook  above;  clasps  pretty  regularly  ovate. 


Measurements  in  millimetres. 
Length  of  tongue,  0.5-7  mm. 

MALES. 

FKMAI.ES. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average 

Largeit. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  ami  far*!.. 

n, 
9.:r, 

5.75 
2.5 

23.75 
9.S5 
5.K5 
3.75 

Secondary  sexual  characteristics.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wing  of  the 
male  I  discovered  untoothed  scales  (46:  16),  very  sparingly  distributed,  which  could 
not  be  found  In  the  females,  and  which  I  consequently  regard  as  androconia.  Their 
close  rest-mblance  to  the  similarly  scanty  presumed  androconia  of  Charidryas  on  one 
side  ami  Calephelis  on  the  other  will  be  noted.  They  are  profusely  striate,  enlarged 
slightly  from  the  base  outward,  with  straight  sides,  truncate  tip.  roundly  bent  outer 
angles,  and  well  rounded  and  moderately  large  basal  lobes. 

Egg  (64  :  42).  Largest  luiow  the  middle,  with  eighteen  to  twenty  nafrow.  compressed 
and  prominent  vertical  ribs,  the  course  of  which  is  not  always  straight  throughout,  all 
of  which  originate  below,  just  above  the  rapidly  narrowing  base,  and  most  of  which  ter- 
minate abruptly  a  little  below  the  truncate  summit,  while  above  their  termination  the 
eight  which  continue  are  much  elevated,  laminate,  and  terminate  abruptly  at  the  micro- 
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pylc  rosette.  The  interspaces  and  the  ribs  themselves  are  crossed  by  numerous  hort* 
zontal  raised  line*,  thus  forming  transverse  rectangular  pit*  between,  about  three 
times  or  more  a*  broa.l  as  high.  At  the  base  of  the  egg  the  rib*  am!  cross  bars,  here 
of  equal  prominence,  become  broken  up  into  an  irregular  mesh  like  the  cap  of  a 
thimble.  At  the  summit,  the  circle  within  the  termination  of  the  ri)>-  is  .08  mm.  In 
diameter;  the  quadrangular  cells,  which  here  are  only  twice  M  broad  as  high,  become, 
within  the  circle,  rounded  polygonal  cells,  with  a  diameter  of  .017  mm.  The  micro- 
pyle  rosette  is  therefore  made  up  of  a  very  few  rather  large  cell*,  tin-  wall*  of  which 
toward  the  centre  become  nearly  obliterated.  Color  very  pale  green.  Height  of  egg. 
.7  mm. ;  breadth.  .45  mm. ;  greatest  elevation  of  ribs,  .O.i  mm. ;  height  of  rectangular 
cells,  .017  mm.  ;  greatest  distance  apart  of  vertical  ribs,  .003  mm.  From  specimens 
received  from  Mr.  Edwards. 

Caterpillar.  First  $tag*.  ■•Cylindrical,  the  segments  a  little  rounded,  and  four 
times  creased  transversely,  covered  with  a  fine  short  down  ['  with  fine  hairs'];  color 
green,  semitrauslucenl  [•  greenish  brown  translucent '].  Head  twice  as  broad  as  [first 
thoracic  segment],  obovoid,  a  little  depressed  at  [median]  suture,  the  vertices 
rounded,  sparsely  pilose,  color  yellow  brown  "  (Edwards).    Length.  1-1. .5  mm. 

Second  ttugr.  -  Color  brownish  green,  the  segments  curved.  Head  a  little  broader 
than  [the  segment  behind  it],  shape  as  l»efore,  color  yellow  green"  (Edwards). 
Length.  2-2.23  mm. 

Thirtl  stag*.  "Same  shape;  upper  side  dark  green:  a  faint  shade  of  yellow  over 
and  aloug  basal  ridge,  rather  macular;  under  side,  legs  and  feet  lighter  green;  the 
segments  much  specked  with  faint  white  on  the  ridges  caused  by  the  creases;  on 
[middle  thoracic  segment],  high  up,  a  black  dot  on  either  side.  Head  as  before,  color 
light  green"  (  Edwards).    Length,  3  mm. 

Fourth  Matjf.  ••Color  dull  green,  yellowish  along  and  over  basal  ridge,  specked  witli 
pale  white  or  yellow  white  as  before,  the  black  dots  as  before.  Head  green"  (Ed- 
wards).   Length.  tJ.3-7  mm. 

Fifth  atage  (75  : 19).  Cylindrical,  thickened  at  [the  last  two  thoracic  segmenlsj.the 
dorsum  of  last  [abdominal]  segment  abruptly  curved  down  to  the  end  ;  color  dark  green, 
the  lower  side,  ami  also  feet  and  legs,  pale  green ;  each  segment  four  times  creased 
transversely,  and  on  the  fiat  ridges  so  caused  are  rows,  one  to  each,  of  small,  tubercular, 
flattened  points,  pale  or  whitish  yellow;  [on  all  the  segments  of  the  body]  awhile 
stripe  along  base,  just  over  tin-  spiracles,  and  above  this  the  ground  is  yellowish  for  a 
little  way  :  a  mediodorsal  yellow  line  and  sometimes  a  fine  line  on  middle  of  side ;  yel- 
low, tubercnlated  points  over  the  legs,  in  arcs  from  [middle  thoracic  to  second  abdomi- 
nal  segment];  on  foremost  ridge  of  [middle  thoracic  segment] .  high  on  the  side,  a 
dead  black  tubercle,  a  little  raised  and  rounded ,  in  yellow  ring ;  spiracles  in  brown 
ovals ;  surface  covered  with  a  flue  short  down.  Head  obovoid,  green,  smooth,  -part  ly 
pilose;  the  ocelli  brown"  (Edwards).    Length.  18-23  mm. 

"Occasionally  the  larvae  in  Inter  stages  an-  differently  colored.  One  had  the  dorsum 
dark  green,  edged  on  either  side  by  a  gray  line,  and  successively  by  a  band  of  yellow, 
a  gray  line  and  a  black  band  ;  the  [middle  thoraeiej  segment  was  wholly,  and  [the  first 
abdominal]  partly  black.  Two  others  of  same  brood  were  green,  and  black  patches 
on"  middle  thoracic  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  (Edwards). 

Chrysalis  84  :  23,  24).  "Helmet  shaped,  compressed,  the  abdomen  somewhat  cari- 
nated  [dorsally  ] ;  mesonotum  high,  rounded,  sloping  abruptly  to  top  of  head-case,  much 
compressed  and  sharply  carinatcd.  followed  by  a  deep  excavation  [between  thorax  and 
abdomen] ;  head-eas.-  not  prominent,  square  or  nearly  so  at  top.  a  little  excavated,  the 
corners  subpyramidal  and  scarcely  at  all  produced  •.  along  carina  of  abdomen  a  yellow 
line,  which  forks  and  passes  round  mesonotum  to  top  of  head-case;  a  slight,  yellow, 
lateral  line  on  abdomen.  Color  green,  either  deep  or  with  a  blue  or  a  yellow  tint ;  the 
abdomen  much  -prinkled  with  pale  yellow  flat  points  or  small  spots,  a  few  of  these 
about  the  head-case"  (Edwards).    Length,  12.7  mm. 

I  have  examine!  in  lioisduvnl's  collection  the  butterfly  figured  in  Roisdu- 
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val  and  Le  Contc's  work  on  North  American  butterflies,  under  the  name 
of  Libythca  motya,  and  it  is  the  West  Indian  species,  Hypatus  tercna 
(Godart),  the  occurrence  of  which  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  ;  the 
caterpillar  and  chrysalis,  however,  are  from  Abbot's  drawings,  and  repre- 
sent our  common  species.  H.  bachmanii  was  also  in  Boisduval'e  collec- 
tion, separated  from  the  other,  but  without  name. 

Distribution  (21:8).  Properly  speaking,  this  butterfly  appears  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Carolinian  fauna,  although  it  has  been  found  occasionally 
(and  sometimes  in  great  numbers)  in  the  Alleghanian  fauna.  The  localities 
from  which  it  is  recorded  are  so  distant  and  extend  over  so  wide  a  terri- 
tory that  one  may  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be  local  in  its  distribution  ;  the 
more  so,  since  it  seems  to  be  very  variable  in  its  appearance ;  "once  com- 
mon, now  rather  rare,"  says  Dr.  Hoy  of  Racine,  Wise.  ;  "rare  formerly,  but 
common  in  1875,"  according  to  Professor  Snow  of  Kansas.  Southwardly  it 
is  found  in  the  Gulf  States, — Apalachicola,  Florida  (Chapman),  Alabama 
(Gossc,  Grote),  central  and  southern  Texas  (Bclfragc,  Aaron)  ;  west  of 
the  Appalachian  chain  it  occurs  in  both  northern  and  southern  Ohio  (Kirt- 
land  and  British  Museum),  in  northern  and  southern  Illinois  (Worthing- 
ton,  Walsh),  in  eastern  Kansas  (Snow),  and  even  in  Virginia  (Doll).  It 
has  been  observed  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  states,  —  Georgia  "rare" 
(Abbot),  West  Virginia,  a  few  individuals  every  season  (Edwards), 
southern  Maryland  (Uhler),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "rare"  (Blake),  Hobo- 
ken,  X.  J.,  one  specimen  (Andrews)  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  once 
taken  (Grote)  ;  and  to  the  north,  besides  the  New  England  localities,  it 
is  recorded  in  one  or  two  instances  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Ontario,  as 
Port  Stanley  (Denton),  Hamilton  (Miss  Mills). 

Dr.  T.  W.  Harris  wrote  to  Dr.  Kirtland  many  years  ago:  "I  took  [it] 
in  my  little  garden  on  the  24th  of  June,  1849,  the  only  specimen  I  have 
seen  here"  at  Cambridge,  and  to  this  day  this  is  the  only  specimen  known 
from  Massachusetts.  It  is  also  reported  to  have  been  once  taken  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  ;  but  still  more  extraordinary  are  two  specimens  noticed  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Ilodgman  of  Littleton, 
N.  II.,  to  the  north  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  were  captured  in  that 
vicinity  in  roads  through  the  woods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  looked  on  as 
a  possible  inhabitant  of  almost  any  part  of  New  England,  though  of 
excessive  rarity. 

Haunts.  In  Alabama,  according  to  Grote,  it  is  found  on  river  banks 
and  about  damp  places  on  roads  ;  and  Walsh  wrote  Edwards  that  he  found 
it  "in  swarms  along  the  travelled  road"  in  Jonesborough,  111.  Dr.  Hoy 
told  Dr.  Kirtland  that  when  the  common  raspberry  was  in  flower  it  was  a 
common  resort  of  the  butterfly  at  Kacine,  so  that  the  butterfly  may  be  set 
down  as  a  probable  frequenter  of  roadsides.  Abbot,  however,  says  that 
they  frequent  blossoms  in  fields  adjoining  swamps ;  and  Wallace  reports 
the  Amazonian  species  as  "flying  about  marshy  meadows  in  the  sunshine." 
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Food  plants.  Dr.  Kirtland  conjectured  that  raspberry  might  be  the 
food  plant  of  the  larva,  but  Abbot  long  ago  found  it  feeding  on  the  sugar- 
berry  or  haekberry.  Celtis  occidental  is  L.,  one  of  the  Urticacoae  ;  and 
Boisduval  and  LeConte  figure  it  on  that  plant*  It  would  seem  as  if 
Major  EeContc  knew  of  its  food  plant  either  from  Abbot  or  by  his  own 
observations,  for,  in  the  original  drawings  Dr.  Boisduval  showed  me,  no 
plant  whatever  is  drawn  or  specified.  Edwards,  who  alone  in  recent 
years  has  raised  it,  says  that  he  is  not  aware  that  it  has  any  other  food 
plant ;  but  Celt  is  does  not  grow  so  far  north  as  some  of  the  localities 
where  the  butterfly  has  been  found,  notably  northern  New  Hampshire. 

Life  history-  Our  knowledge  of  the  bistory  of  this  butterfly  is  rather 
imperfect;  our  best  information  comes  from  Mr.  YV.  II.  Edwards,  who 
says  :  "It  is  certain  that  in  this  region  ( \V.  Va. )  the  species  appears  in 
several  successive  generations,  probably  four,  that  the  later  butterflies 
hibernate,  and  the  survivors  are  on  the  wing  early  in  May,  and  probably 
in  favorable  seasons,  in  April.  The  first  generation  in  descent  from  the  hi- 
bernating females  are  on  the  wing  in  June, — the  second  generation  in 
July, — the  third  in  August,  and  late  butterflies  emerge  from  chrysalis  in 
September,  and  these  would  be  of  the  fourth  generation  in  descent  from 
the  hibernating  females.  The  period  from  laying  of  the  egg  to  emergence 
of  the  butterfly  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  days."  In  confirmation  of  this 
he  reports  a  capture  of  a  worn  female  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  gives 
the  dates  of  his  captures  of  all  stages  for  ten  years,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  is  hardly  a  week  in  the  year  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  June 
to  the  same  part  of  September  that  eggs  have  not  been  found  or  they  may 
be  inferred  as  existing,  from  the  discovery  of  caterpillars  a  little  later. 
Data  from  other  sources  are  scarce.  Dr.  Harris's  specimen  was  taken 
in  Cambridge  on  June  24.  (Josse  records  one  capture  in  Alabama  on 
July  15  ;  Andrews  took  his  at  Hoboken  September  2  ;  Miss  Mills  that 
at  Hamilton  early  in  August.  Dr.  Hoy  says  that  it  appears  in  Wisconsin 
while  the  raspberry  is  in  flower  :  (irote  that  it  is  found  in  Alabama  in  July 
and  August  ;  while  Dr  Chapman  states  that  he  took  two  "rather  old" speci- 
mens in  Florida  in  February.  This  latter  statement  and  Abbot's  record 
of  caterpillars  changing  to  chrysalis  on  the  2S*th  of  April  and  appearing 
as  butterflies  in  nine  days  verify  Edwards's  belief  that  the  imago  hiber- 
nates. For  other  points  in  the  history  of  this  insect  we  shall  borrow  bodily 
from  Mr.  Edwards  : — 

The  esjars  [are]  laid  singly  on  the  Immature  leaves  at  extreme  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  I  found  .  .  .  that  nearly  every  branch  had  Its  egtr.  .  .  .  L'sually  one  eim  is  laid 
at  the  end  of  a  branch,  in  one  of  the  forks,  on  the  leaf-stem,  but  I  have  seen  two  ejrjfs 
on  the  same  stem,  and  occasionally  an  e^s:  laid  on  the  under  side  and  middle  of  a  leaf. 
[The  duration  of  the  ejrg  Is  only  four  days.] 

Several  of  the  crrs  hatched  In  the  glass  to  which  I  transferred  them.  But  the 
larvae  were  exceedingly  delicate,  and  one  after  another  dropped  off  the  leaves  till  all 
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were  dead.  .  .  .  But  I  was  able  to  replenish  the  stock  from  the  tree  when  the  larvae 
had  become  a  few  days  old,  and  thence  forward  bad  no  difficulty  whatever.  .  .  .  The 
young  larvae  on  hatching ...  eat  their  way  out  of  the  egg  a  little  below  the  tip 
but  do  not  eat  the  egg  shell  after  emerging,  and  the  empty  shell  has  often  guided  me 
to  the  wherealwuts  of  the  young  caterpillar. . . .  On  hatching  they  ascend  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  leaves  and  remain  there,  stripping  the  sides,  leaving  the  midrib 
untouched,  whence  It  is  easy  to  find  them. 

When  about  half  grown,  the  larvae  in  confinement  might  be  seen  slowly  making 
their  way  up  the  side  of  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  zigzag  ladder  which  they  spun  as 
they  went,  and  the  glass  became  well  coated  with  this  kind  of  web.  After  the  fourth 
moult,  they  began  to  fasten  the  leaves  loosely  together,  and  stretched  several  threads 
across  the  top  of  the  glass.  These  threads  were  quite  strong  enough  singly  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  caterpillar,  and  I  have  seen  one  cross  the  diameter  of  the  glass  In  this 
way,  walking  feet  upward ;  in  this  case  the  traveller  proceeded  cautiously,  stopping 
several  times  and  throwing  a  thread  to  the  right  or  left  by  a  corresponding  movement 
of  its  head,  whereby  to  attac  h  its  unsteady  bridge  to  a  neighboring  line  or  leaf. 

There  is  something  in  their  attitude  when  at  rest  that  distinguishes  them  from  other 
butterfly  larvae.  For  hours  they  remain  with  the  head  and  upper  segments  thrown 
back  and  arched,  after  the  manner  of  the  typical  Sphlugldae.  Or  the  anterior  segments 
are  raised  from  the  leaf  and  curved  forward,  the  [first  and  second  thoracic]  and  pos- 
terior segments  being  swollen,  and  the  middle  ones  flattened  dorsally,  an  odd  habit  I 
have  not  observed  In  any  other  species  I  have  noticed  another  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  these  larvae.  On  30th  August,  I  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  but  three 
days,  and  found  the  leaves  that  I  had  placed  in  the  glass  with  four  larvae,  which 
had  just  passed  their  third  moult  at  my  departure,  dried  up  and  all  the  larvae  chanced 
to  chrysallds,  thus  crowding  into  less  than  three  days  changes  which  naturally  require 
six.  The  chrysallds  were  not  more  than  half  the  usual  size,  and  the  butterflies  that 
came  from  them  were  small  and  pale  colored. 

A  similar  result  followed  on  sending  specimens  which  had  just  com- 
pleted their  third  moult  on  a  two  days  journey  ;  once  the  larva  "had  fixed 
for  chrysalis  and  in  the  other  had  actually  changed,"  although  their  food 
was  still  fresh.    The  chrysalis  hangs  "five  days  in  July,  seven  in  August." 

Desiderata.  The  most  important  points  requiring  elucidation  in  this 
butterfly  are  the  satisfactory  determination  of  how  many  broods  there  are 
each  year,  the  rearing  of  considerable  numbers  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  to  determine  whether  it  passes  the  winter  in  any  other  state 
than  as  a  butterfly ;  and  the  reason  for  its  erratic  distribution  and  variable 
abundance.  The  question  of  the  affinities  of  this  remarkable  type  l>eing 
an  important  one,  especially  in  view  of  its  antiquity,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  most  minute  account  be  given  of  the  internal  and  external  anatomy 
of  the  earlier  stages. 
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PI.  21,  fig.  S.   Distribution  in  North  America. 
Egg. 

PI.  04,  fig.  458.  Colored. 

CaterpiUar. 
PI.  7.1,  fif.  10,    Mature  caterpillar. 

PI.  84.  tig.  23.  24.   Side  views. 


bit  nijo. 

PI.  4,  tig.  4.    Male,  both  surfaces. 

84 :  12, 13.   Male  abdominal  appendage*. 

39 :  5.  Xeuration. 

4«:  ltf.  Androeonium. 

54  :  <5.   Side  view  of  head  and  appendage* 

enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 

the  legs. 
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